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NOBLE AND MY 
HONOVRABLE 
GOOD LORD, 


1 homas, 
EARLE /OF 


SVFFOLKE,. *--: 


T”— 
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erg gh. Honourable, i 15 not 
SSEERSSZe your Greatneſle that I ad- 
(=. 4, 5 "I $4 mire, nor the vaine applauſe 
I! MI ofche multtude(which may 
TN 4 bewitch men, bur not per- 


UF 2 7-8 LE [ WW fect them ) cthac makes mee 
'E/ 5 xt 


= WY - Wd name you. Patron of theſe 
EXE > CEC my Labours. I neicher de- 
——— —_——_ ! ww L 
"IA dicate this ;famous Y,Vorke 
vnto you for the benefits I hope, or he rePPtation 
1 may get, or vpon the errour of cuſtome , that pre- | 
a 3 tends 


_ 
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| nor embace your wdgement , that can diſtin- | 


————— -——— ——_— 


ter your Greatneſle 1n reckoning vp your Titles , 


| 


| 


guiſh times, Men, Fertunes, both apparancly as | 


they ſeeme, and really as they are. It 1s your ver- 


; tue, your goodneſle , your Noble nature, to which 


[ conſecrate my endeauours: your Honour, (which 


' I$the reward of vertue,) Theſe and nought elſe cye 
| metoreſpeR, reverence, and eſteeme both your No- 


| blzſelfe and your Honourable family , ro whole ſer- | 


' uice | haue 1nſeparably conſecrated my beſt La- 


bours, In times paſt it was the cuſtome of the grea- 
celt Monarchies , to beſtow fained Deities vpon 
their mortal] Emperours : Of famous Cines to e- 


| ret Statues to their well deſeruing Senatours ; 


—+ 


Of good children toraiſe Monuments in Honour | 
of their Parents. Yet whatlocuer Monarchies haue | 


' foohibly attempted , Cities haue Dedicated, Chil- 


dren haue erected, their Memories , times, place, and 
(welny)names are extinguiſhed, [f Antiquity perfor- 


\ medany thing, 1t1s either blaſted by flatterie, or con- 
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; 
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cealed by feare, 

This my Preſent is a richer, more laſting and 
happier Icwell ; thatin many Ages , and thorow ma- 
mie fires and combuſtons , hath continued their 
fames to whome it was Dedicated, and ſhall make 
you [ue 1n the Reading thereof, and my loue proue 


' Ggnall and famous thereby , when haply your wor- 


| 
| 


thie deſerts ſhall be obſcured or detracted, or your 
greateſt Titles buried in the boſome of Obluion. 
T hus hoping thac this poore Neſtling ofmyLabour, 

(ball 
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DEeDicAaTORIE. | 
{hall be as graciouſly accepted as it 18 honeſtly and 
vnfainedly intended, I commit your Honour, and 
your whole Fanuly , to hisprotccion , who 

onely ſearcheth mens hearts, and know- | 

ch how vntfainedly, I reſpec | | 

both you, your Honour, | 


and Family, 
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Tour Honours moſt 


! 
deuoted, | 
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MEntle Reaver, F preſent thee once | 
> if 12276 1th Scnecaes Cranſiation, if 


examined and pernſed, that the. 
tudicious Reader (hall find leſſes 
matter to except againſt . and the indifferent, better light 
to vnderſland f Pay My» bu/meſſe being 9 oreat , and my 
diftrattions many ; the, Authour being 9 ſeri ſly ſuccinf, 

| and full of |. aconiſine. .n3 wonder if in ſomtbings my omi|- 
| [zons may ſeeme ſuch, as ſome whoſe indoement : 1s mounted 
| aboue the Epicycle of Mercurie , will fndmatter enough 
| ro Carpe at, though nor to ch Let me intreat this 
 fauonr at thy þ and:.curteou Reader,to pretendthu Tran- 
| ſlation, 0 bee a Garden, wherein though thou maiest find 
| many boleſome Her bes, goedly Flowers, and rich Medi- 
cines yet canit not ve but _ weedes may rat > /hoote 
out, which may ſmoother or obſcure the hobt and luſtre of 
the better. Play the good Gardner / pr. ay thee,and pul- 
ling vp the weedes, make thy profit of the flowers. If thou 
wilt Correft, bee_, conſiderate before thou attempt , left in 
pretending to roote out one,thou commit many errors What 
a Stoicke hath written,” eade thou _ a Chriſtian. 7f any 
| doubts 


Es _ OO _— — — 


not ſo fully and exatly clenſed from 
| b13 former miſprifecns and errours, 


/ as F miſh. yet } boye_, in ſuch jort | 


| 


| 
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 Hnod of learned and pious Diuines, whoſe tudgement will 


other men leſſe aduiſed, haue omitted by oner baſtie labour. 
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The [piftlecothe Reader, | 


— — 
EE On —mmm——_— 


doubts entangle thy indgement, haue recourſe to the ſacred 


fele# thee out that which 1s for thy Soules profit , and diſ- 
ſwade thee from admitting that, which may either depraue 
thy iudgemient , or corrupt thy Soule. T he fruit  exſpet 
for my Labour at thy hands, is onely this, to interpret mine 
ations to the beſt, and to Corrett with thy pen , that which 


Farewell, and enioy the fruits which 1 hane planted 

for thy profit; which though theſe times may 

baply neglet , the future may both 
applaude and allow. 


Vale. 


Thine 1n all vercaous 


endeuour, 


T hom. L odve. 
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I'VDICIOVS, AND HO 
NOVRD FRIEND, M,, 


DocTtoR LoDGE. 
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=@©£Orthy Sir. Hauing peruſed 
\ J if your ſeleted Tranſlation of 
© S|SENE CA, I cannot butin- 
y bo i geovouſly approueit. Nor 
[1s my Judgement ſingle. 
<1 More lcarncd ones confirm 
al it, VVherein, (had you 
2%4| done no more ) you haue 
——— taught me, how not to loſe 
my time; and others to employ theirs proficably. 
Itisarare lewell , our Land was too long debard 
of; which now may bee worne vpon any br et, with | 
comlineſſe, eaſe and honour. No Conftellated fegill 
can marrie more happineſle to the wearer , then this, 
to the vnderſtanding Reader; more truely  effectuall, 
and lefſe ſuperſtitious, 

You haue vncouered the Veile of that ſacred 
Temple, andopened the mylteries thereof to cuerie 
| eyc; that before lay hidden(faue toa few )1n the maske 
of a forraine Language. You are his profitable Tu- 
| tor , and haue inftruaed him to walkeand talke in 
b 2 perfect 
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Au Epiſtle to the Tranſlateur. 


perfect Engliſh, If his matter held noc ſtill the Ro- 
mane Maielte, I ſhould miſtake him one of Ours, 
| | he delwers his mind fo ſigntficantly and ficly. Sure- 
ly, had hee choſen any other Tongue to write in, my 
affection thinkes, it had beene Engliſh, Andin Eng- 
[i{h,as you hauetaught him 1n your Tranflation;you 
expreſſe hum ſo lively, being ſtill the ſame Man 1n 0- 
cher garments. He hath onely changed his habit, ike 
 adiſcreete Trauellour, to the faſhion of the Coun- 
crie he 1s1n : retaining ſtill the natme grauine of his 
countenance, and naturall, gracious comportment- 
| For you haue not ſuited him fo lightly , toloſe them. 
| You would not : you could not. For his Genius 
prompted you to write , as himſelfe would haue ſpo- 
| ken. His ſpirit breathed 1n you: Quer-ruled you: 
| Thatyou hauenot Paror-like , ſpoken his owne 
| words; and loſt your fſelfe licterally in a Latine Ec- 
| cho, rendering him preciſely verbatim, as if tied to 
his tongue, but retaining his Sence , haue expreſſed 
| his meaning 1n our proper Engliſh Elegancies and 
Phraſe, isin a Tranſlacour a diſcretion, thar, not one- 
ly, I commend, but H o & a c « alſo commendeth : 


| Nec verbum verbo curabit reddere fidus 
Fnterpres. 


Yea, the contrarie, were atyrannie: And oftentimes 
either impolsible to be pertormed , orabſurd. And 
who ſhould vndertake it, ſhould proue (iceroes I x- 
| EPTVS, which, hee {aid,the Gracians could neuer apt- 
 lyrender, 

| Hethatſhould.licerally conſtrue: Dabit mibi penas: 
| ' Male audit : famoſum hominem : Filium naturalem, and 


ſuch 


— 
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An Epiſtle to the Tranſlatour.. | 


ſuch like, according to the Latmiſme ; thould, rarely | 
no doubt, in{tru& his Reader , exprefle his Author, | 
and diſcharge the duetie of a Tranſlatour. Such an | 
one, mult be forced to find a Blew Mare 1n W ales;or | 
a Staff2 with two heads(p/e baculo dignus)it he ſhould | 
Trantlace Tat: effen : and turne, an Aﬀe-great , after | 
all other Languages ; being properly a great Aﬀee in | 
Engliſh, 

For all Languages haue their peculiar Idtomes 
and Properties. And to play the Phrale-ape in Tran- 
{lating, 1s no lefle abſurd and mockable, chen a retur- | 
ned 1 rauellour, (till co weare his Spamſh habit, T ur- | 
{i/þ T orbant, [rih Mantle,or Switzers Slop, amongſt 
vs, a8 amonglt them not to viethem , were not onely 
ridiculous, but ſomertaes dangerous ; as in Iwitzer 
land, where the want of a Cod-peece, may endanger 
his hcad-peece, | 

if cius Pzdanncall preciſcnefle ſhould paſle for 
currant, and obtaine the poweroft a Law: wee ſhould | 
ſhortly (without a Dictionarte) fcarce vnderſtand or | | | 
| know our owne Language; the Leproſie of Hebraiſ- 
| mes, Craciſmes, Latiniſmes and ſuch hike , would (o * 
fully and foully infect it: and a more confuſion of | 
Tongues, would bee gall:mautreyd in our Nation, 
then at the tower of Eabel. 

Yet, all be it be true,rhara Tranſlactour,as Horace | 
faith, needes not Verbum verbo reddcre: He ought ne- 
uertheleſle , on the other ſide, to bee fidus 7nterpres. 
And whae1s that, but to be as you are? and doe as you 
haue done? Like a faithfull 7 ruchman , rzndrivg and 
deltuering the intire and whole Sence of your Reue- 
rend Auchour, itfnot preciſely tothe letter; yer ſofig- 
nificantly 
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An Fpiftle to the Tranſlator. 


mficautly, effectually and expretly to his meaning, as 
if ns Soule had lived 1n you, or his powerfull and: ra- 
| uiſhing Sprrit poſleſt you, to bee the Senzc-Sybill (or 
racher Mercurie) of his craculous Diſcourſes. 

And who ſo feeketh herein ijurioully to caxe you, 
and (ti}| ſtubburnly perſiſts 1n this VV ord. rendring 
 errour; let him die 1n that hereſie (for me:) Bur firſt 
 Iueto commit ( it hee dare aduenture 1t ) that oroſſe 
faulcin a Traduction of his owne. which a paIre of 
the beſt T rantlatours CI know) in our Language, 
 haue induſtrioutly and happily auoded: To wait: | is 
1udicious and worthy Knight Sir Henrie Sauill, in his 
| Tacitra: And that learned Doaar Holland, 1n Ammi- 
' anus Marcellinus, whole learned labours and trauels, 
and 1udictous Courſe therein, if this cynicall Cri- 
ticke, dare either ſight or barke at, ter him(ifhe haue 
checourage) but take in hand the laſt of thoſemencio- 
ned Authors, Marcellme,and trie hisfacultie(for Art 
I chinke he hath not)vpon hum, dot be me(vnleſle he 
' tracein the ſame path, and Plow with his Heighter) 
| he will make but arugged peece of worke ont : 


Nec dignum tanto ferat is Promiſſor hiatu, 


— _-— w- - 


| But I chinke,, hee dares ſooner pull a Lyon by the 
| bea: d,a R hinocerot by the noſe, or ſwallow a quicke 
| Ar ad Iho. A lwe Porcupine were eaſier chewed, 
| then thatrough peece, and, I belccue , ſooner diſ- 

| geſted, 
| But Sir, 1 grow too tedioutly your trouble, I ther- 
| fore conclude. with many: many thanktull allowan- 
| ces of your painful, induſtrious and 1udicious Tran- 
[lation of your Lucius eAnneu Seneca « VV hereby, 
IN 
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An Epiſtle to the Tranſlatour. | 
1n my wdgement, you haue (as 1t were) recalled hm | 
eo life againe, and intuſed new Engliſh blood and (pr- | 
ric 12co his once-emptied Veines and Arteries ; that 
hee may now at laſt, live an allowed Counſellour mn 
our Monarchie, as he once didin the Romane : Bur 

with more fauour , and fairer entertainement. 
VVith whome alſo lue your fame, and 
with you,my loue. Thus with 1620. 
Commendations ynto you: 


this 15. of Septem- 


ber, I reſt | 


The wonfained lower of your 


Fngentous endeuonrs: 


_ _——_ 
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ANNAEVS 
SENECA, 


Deſcribed by IvsTys Lies1yvs. | 
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CuHank 
Of his Countrey and Parents, 
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T hath beene an olde cuſtome to publiſh the | 
LE Lines of worthy Men : and tho/e whoſe 
T | Wiſcdomes . IWwritines and Ations wee ad- 
mire , it doth not a little content Þs 10 
know ſuch other things At cancerne or 4p- 
pertaine Þnto them, | will therefore ſþeake 
| of Seneca as farre as may be , and will | 
\ | colle&Z and difpoſe all thoſe things that | 
= concerne this matter , both out of himſe/fe 
It appeareth that hes was borne in Cor- 
duba, an old and flouriſhing ( olonie in Andalouzie in Spaine , and 
befides that, the chiefeſt in thoſe Regions. This doth Strabo teſtifie | 


in theſe wordes : Amongſt all other Cities of Hifpania, Bztica, | 1... 


or Andalouzie , Corduba is inlarged both in Glone and Power 
by Marcellus meanes : as allo the Citie of Gaditana, the one by | 
reaſon of Nauigations, and the Societies of the Romanes : the | 
other becauſe of the goodneſle and greatneſſcof the Countrey ; 
the River Bztis likewiſe conterrmg much hereunto. They 
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praiſe it , and therewithall preoue irtobe anaent , becauſe it was Mar- 
| cellus 1orke: which of them, was it , his that was Pretour , or the 
| other that was Conful? For Marcus Marcellus the Pretor gouerned 
| Lib.4; Spaine , as Plinic teſtifieth , in the yeare of the Citie DLXxXxyv, 
althouzh , as it ſeemeth, in peace and quietneſſe ; by which meanes 
the rather ſuppoſe I that this Colonie of his Countrimen was drawne_ 
thither , and happily the Citie both imereaſed and adorned. For that 
it wasnot built anew , as it appeares by Silunus, who even in Ha- 
; nibals time called it ot ordaba, I had rather therefore aſcribe it to him, 
| then to the Conſul Marcellus , who in the yeare D c1. gouerned 
the hither part of Spain? , as it apbeares in the Epitome , and thou 
| | mayeſt 2 #ather out of Appian; aud hawins worthily executed his 
| charge m that place, triumphed ouer the C elibers, Hee had there- 
| fe Ye at that time nothing to doe with Batica, or our Corduba, which | 

is in the farther part of Spaine. But Strabo addeth more , The 

| | moſt choſen Romanes and Spaniards inhabited this Cordaba from the 

| | beginnins , and mio theſe places did the Romanes ſend their firſt Co- 

| lonie. Note this word C hoſen ; for it was ſo indeed : and thereupon 

afterwards , as I ſuppoſe, it obtamed thu Priuledge , that it was cal- 

led Colonia Patricia. Pliny teſtificth it most plainely ; Corduba 
[.15.3.cap-I | ( ſayth hee") named the Patrician Colonic , and in Auguſtus 


| on the one fide , and then on the other fie , Colonia Patricia, 


bath « faire and a rich Citic 1 a ſupphed : che Romane Common- 
Wealth with Fathers and Senatours. For now in Auguſtus Age 
they made choice of men out of euerie Prounce to make Vþ thes 
' Senate, Furthermore, Strabo ſayth , That the firſt ( olonte was 
| ſent thither , which reade thou with circumiþeftion, For Carteia m 
| the ſame Countrey of Betica , before this time had a Colonte plan- 
ted in it by Lucwus Canuleius Pretor : but becauſe they were not 
| of the better ſort , it was called Colomia Libertmorum, or the 
| Colomie of the Libertines. T hou ſhal: readeit in Liuic, in the begin- 
' ning of his three and forneth Booke : yet mayeſt hos, and Lappuly 
| 01g 2h:eſt thou to defend Strabo , that thoſe Inhabitants were not ſent 


|  Souldters Þpon the Spaniſh 1/omen ; and by the permiſsion of the 
| Senate the - Baſtards had their libertie giuen them and were planted in 
; a Colome. But Strabo expreſly writeth , that a Colonie was ſent thi- 
| ther, Enough of Corduba , and this was buC ountrey ; but who were 
bis Parents ? It appeareth that they were of the Annaan Race, which 


Name ſeemeth to bee ginen them in way of good fortune, ab Annis. 
The 
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| (Lampe of Money , Permifſu Czfatis Auguſti , with his Head | 


| The cauſe of which Title , in my opinion , 1s, Feranſe that beeins 


-£1L 


from Rome to Italie , but that they were begotten by the Romane 
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The {ite of Lucius Auneus Sencca, 


The (irname ef Seneca likewiſe was fortunate. For the firſt in my wdge- 
ment, who had this name mIuUeN him, although [{1; dorc thinke ' that bee 
was at the firſt [o called, ) was here grey-headed, Undanbtedly Senc 
Ca, or as the Ancients write, Senica: ſo Yr CNecIs u derined : a Scene | 
ſignified : cries 6 Genecio doth. Let Nonius be [een m Senica. Here- 
unto adde that in another kindred alſo I find this ſirname; as in Accta in 
an ancient ſtone, M. Accto Sencca, Manlio Plauta 114, V Ire, Quing. 
Þut wheth: r thoſe + of the Race of Anna were of the Spaniſh Race, or 
were [ent out of 7; Ztalie in a Colonte, I dare nt affirme. T is onely I ſay, 


that they were of the Order of Knioht, : for fo Sencca himfelfe ſpea- | 


keth of hmſelfe m Tacitus : : Am] he that ſprung frem the Order of 


Anight, md in a ED numbred amongſt the chiefeſt Peeres 
of the Citie? Can it be amoneſt the Nobles that bo, i{t themſelues of their 


long Iþ 'orthine//c e and Antiquitie, that my nonelte ſhould ſhine ? His Fa- | 


ther therefore, and haply bis Grandfather were Knights , and not abone. 
For he preſently maketh mention of his nonelne ; which hee would net 
hane done , if any of his Anceſtors had attayned Þnto Honours. But 
hr Father was knowne both by — and bis IV/ritmos , to be Lucius 
Annzus Scneca, whom for the moſt part,they diſtingwſh from the ſonne 
by the title of Declaymer, m which kind he excelled. Diners Declama- 
tions are extant, which were not his owne but another mans , digeſted by 
him, which he diſtinguiſhed by ſome Titles and Annotations , and by this 
meanes ſufficiently expreſſed his milde and happie wit, He had to Wife. 
one Helbia a Spaniſh Lady,a woman of great Conſtancy and Wiſdomegas 
ber ſonne ſuffiaently deſeribeth her in hts Conſolatery Book Þnto ber,T be 
Father came in Auguſtus time, and preſently after, lis Wife with her 


Children followed him ; among it which was this our Seneca, as yet but | 


Very youg. ln that place lined be long, and followed his aff ares with the 
fauour and good report of all men,and I thinke he lined nll about the later 
time of Tiberius ; and hereunto am I perſwaded, becauſe he maketh men- 
tion of Scianus Confþiracte in bis Bookes , and of other things that ap- 
pertame hereunto. I let him paſſe, and returne Þnto his ſonne, of whom I 
haze intended to ſþeake. 
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The Lite of Lucius Anneus Seneca. 


CASES IL 


Of Lucius Anneus Seneca himtelte and his Brethren, where 
he was borne, and when he was brought 
to Rome. 


N Corduba yes he borne, and was carryed from thence to 
Rome when he was 4 child; which he himſelfe teſtifieth thus, 
& There be praiſed bis Aunt : By her hands was I brought inte 
the City, by her prous and motherly nurſing 1 recouered my | 
ſelfe after my long fickneſſe. If he were carryed m her | 
armes, it muit nzeds be that he was but an ſnfour; and thou [ceſt that he | 
was ſicke at that time likewiſe, and was recomforted by her care and dils- 
ence. T by thinke I bapned in the fifteenth yeare or thereabonts , before 


Aug ruitus death ,the argume! it whereof Ti Scnecaecs yong JEares mm Ti 


bers tme, whereof I muſl ſpeake hereafter. The father therefore not 
long before that time came to Rome : he had two brothers, and no | ſrers; | 


which 'ppeareth by big words Þuto his Mother ; T hou buriedſt thy d dea- 


reſt Husband, by whom thou wert the Mother of three ( hildren, And 
the/e three were M. Annzus Nouatus, L. Annazus Scnceca, L. An- 
nzus Mcia; all bornem ſuch order as 1 bane ſet them downe, The ap- 


peareth by the Inſcriptions of the Controuerſtes , where they are /o et 


Y”—_ C—  — — 


þ 


downe, although by their ferna mes. But the eldeſt of theſe brethren pre- 
/ently chanved his name,and was called junus Gallo, becauſe hee was | 


adopted by him, Which Gallio is oftentimes named by Scneca ? the father | 


in his Declamations, and 1 called ours, either by reaſon of their common 


: Countrey Spaine, or of that friend/h ip which was betweene them, Were 


they not likewiſe allyed and akinne ? I kzow not, yet ſufþett I it, byrea- 


| ſon of thus adoption And this Gallo tt ts, who us called Father by Quin- 
| nltan, and Tacitus /ikewiſe , im the fixt of his Chronicles. But this our 


adopted Gallio m the Enjebion Chronicle: called Tunius Annzus Gal- 
110, Scenecaes brother, and a worthy Declamer, I/as it by the name_ 
of both the Families which Was rare amono(t the Ancients ; nay more, 
ener heard of ) th at it might eppeare into what Family bee Was ente- 


— 


— — — ——_— 


red hy adoption, and in what hee was borne by nature ? It appe #*areth ma- | 
ufeſtly, if the name and title bee true, Hee it 1s to whom our Sencca ; 
th [ent and wrote his bookes of Wrath, in which he calleth him Noua- | 


rus : yet the ſame man im his title of bleſſed Life calleth hee his brother 
Gallio, and likewiſe i his Epiſtles bis Lord Gallo, and that honeſtly, 


43 him (hat was his elder brother, Obſerue rhis therefore, that hee ſee- 
med 
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uw” 0s to o bee adopted at ſuch time as bi Fookes of Anger were. 
Written, that , When Caius was alt but = "ardes, gnd t hat | 
then he changed bis ſername : but his you = Brother was Annaus Mec- | 
la, /o call dby [ acitus, Dion, and Eulebiu ; Wi, 1s only a Romane | 
| Knight( for he #bat was elder was a Senatenr ): pho begat Lucan, a great | 
acceſſe tc 148 greatneſſe, as I ac =us ſa ay, T he/e th: -refore were th, | "three 
Brothers, of whom Marnall witneſſeth, 


And Learned Senzecaes Houle, 
T hat 1s thrice to be nnmbred, 
Fe calleth him Learned, (I mean, the Orator; )his treble-houſe, bis three 
Tonnes called bis Famulies. 


Caan is 


Of his Youth, his Maſters and Studies, 


i that p! Ce ripened hee his excellent Wit m the beſt Stu- 
dies : bus Jouth happened im the begraning of "of Doris 
Gonernment, as hee himſelfe confefſeth, and abu; that 
time , when forreine Sacrifices were remooned and al liſhed. Ths 
ws in the ſift yeere of Tiberis, and of that of the Catte, LD CCLXX11. 
which appearet! mamfeſtt by Tacitus X who writ feth, that the Sa- 
erifices of the En yptians and lewes were aboliſhed, Males there- | 
fe re about that time gs p 106 Mans eſtate , aud was about ome Hwen- | 


rie or two and twenrtie yeares olde. For that hee was wel ſfept m 
rs in Angultus ba eby it appe arett ) ; bt canſe hee Pets: '4 4 
( ICT 6F 44 [ 6.0756 bef 'vcre wy depa IJ ,KFE: 3 of W hict * faith * Vet * [a1 D 
before the death of Auguſtus ſuch a kinde of | " 7, hich Chil- 
aren c914 wot fo euriou(ly ob/erue. His Father in. my opinion, was hee 
tet firſt witrufted him m —_— and thi doe a } Dookes of Contro- 
utr {1:5 and r Pre faces t eſryre e. For why ſhould not this worthie. 
OLde Man, wi 950 R Le ected ; and taunht oth bp Z and (ir utt bis 
owne { bildrew und? He did it, and ; oo 10 of them moſt excel- 


lent and £2 wreifes {12 El /oaquence, Galho, and this our Seneca; for I haze 
read nothing of Mela. T his is that Gallio whom Statins commendeth 
for his [w er DJ ONri2., 
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Fe came therefore to Rome when hee was 4 Childe_, end | ; 
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| Andthus much more, that from his happie Line, 
| He bleſt the World with Seneca Dine, 
'  Andbroughtto lightthat Galio, whole grace 


And Auene ſpeech the Commons did imbrace. 


| 


| Hee that was the Authour of the Booke , Ot the caules of corrup. 
; ted Eloquence, ſaid that hee had a certaine reſounding and pleafing 
| Eloquence, which hee calleth the reſounding of Gallio , meaning it 
| by the Sonne and not by the Father, Put our Seneca , beſides his E- 
 loquence, addifted himſelfe to Philoſophie with carneft endeauour , 
| and Uertne raniſhed his moſt excellent Wit , although his Father 
| Were againſt it, Hee himſelfe diuers times ſaith , that hee was with- 
| drawne from Philoſophie, and that his Wife was ſhee that diſ- 
| ſwaded him ; yea , and that ſhee hated it, hee openly writeth in ano- 
ther place : yet did the Sonnes defire and forwardneſſe get the vp- 
per hand , [0 that hee diligently and carefully heard the moſt fa- 
mous and ſerious Philoſophers of that Age , and namely , Attalus 
the Soicke , Sotion one of the ſame ſort, although hee ſeemed to fol- 
low Pythagoras and Papirius Fabuus, which he names likewiſe , and 
prayſeth with a gratefull memorie : hee was Sotions Scholler in bu 
younger jeares;land be writeth, And now, though a Childe, I fate 
and heard Sotion. Moreouer, hee admired and honoured Demetrius 
the Cynique , conuerſing oftentimes with him in his elder dayes , and 
at ſuch time as hee ſerued m Court , beth priuately and publiquely, 
For bee made him his ( empanion both in his walkes and trauailes. 
Such was his forwardneſſe in honeft Studies , yet his Father broke. 
him off , and in the mterim , cauſed him to follow the Courts and to 
pleade Canſes : which courſe , a4 it appeareth, hee contmued long , yes, 


quence. Undoubtedly there are no Philoſophical! Treatiſes extant, 
that were his before that time, 
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enen im Caius time, being greatly fauoured and famed for his Ele- 
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I V. 


His Honours, and ciu1ll Life, 


CH AP. 


4s father likewiſe perſwaded him to affeft gouernement, and 
& 10 make ſuite for honours : he therefore firit of all was Trea- 
1 ſurer,, in obtaynins which Office , he ackno wiedgeth what 
| IR be/pcs bis Aunt bad procured him : She ( ſaith he) tried all 
| ber friends in my ſmte for the T reaſurerſhip,and ſhe that ſcarcely would 
endure to be confer d withall,or publikely ſaluted, in my behalfe overcame 
her modeStie by her loue towards me, What woman was this, and what 


rer | doe not certainly know : for his yeares , it mizht haue beene Þnder 
Tiberins ,or i: might be Þnder Caius,but I intend not to define the mat- 


his exiic, he got and exeraſed the Pretorſhip. For thus jaith Tacitus: 
Agripina got at her hutbands hand, not onely a releaſe of Annzus Sc- 
necacs baniſhment, but alſo the Pretorſhip , ſuppoſing that it would be 
pleaſing to the common ſort, by reaſon of the fame of his ſtudie,and to the 
end that Domitius childhood might be the better ripened by ſuth a ma- 
ſter, and that he might Þſe his counſailes, Þnder hope to atzaine the ſouc- 
raigntie. T hou ſeeſt that he was ſuddenly made Pretor, and heareſt what 
praiſes and endowments Tacitus Þnfainedly bonoureth him with, The 
loue of the Commons was gotten by that meanes, Pecauſe Seneca now 
Was accompanied with euerie mans good words and fanors , by reaſon of 
the excellency of his ſtudies,and was defirous that Þnder ſuch and ſo great 
a Maſter, that their Dornuitius ſhould (be brought Vp, and ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed (and herein note his ctull prudence ) both to obtaine the Empire, 
and to gouerneit, He was therefore Pretor the yeare of the (itie_ 
DcC 11. and was be not afterwards Conſull ? The Law-bookes af 
| firme the ſame to S.C: Arebellian, as Vipian. In the zime of Ne- 
ro, in the Oftaues of the Calends of September, when Annxus Sencca 
«nd Trebellus Maximus were Conſuls, it was made irreuocable. T he 
fame ts written in the elements of lultianus mititutions. But they that 
made our holy-dates,ake theſe ſubſtitute Conſuls(for ordinary they were 
not ) the yeare of the Citie De c c xv. which [hould be the yeare_, 
@1:d ſome few moneths before Senecacs death, Some men perhaps will 
doubt of the whole matter, becauſe Auſonus in his thankeſginmg ſaith 
openly, The rich man Seneca, but yet not Conſull. Scneca likewiſe 
himſelfe neuer maketh mention of this honour , although he wrote many 
Epiſtles at that time, I anſwer, for Auſonius it 1s to be Þnderſtood,that 
it ſeemed to hinz to be an ordinary Conſulate; for our Seneca,that « ſfulence 


husband ſhe had, thou ſhalt learne by my notes : but when he was T reaſu- | 


ter. T his bad I rather ſay , that by Agripinaes meanes preſently after 
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Hil. cap. 16. 
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Tacitus maketh mention of his colde entertainement by Nero, and 
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| how his detrafiors had diner(ly imuried kim, and how he himſelfe VÞith | 


a confidenz Oration came Þnzo the Prince, and deſired a pen/ton, and re- 
rencd his firbſtance : but Char permitted it not, and yet Seneca from 
that time forward (a3 Cornelius jatth ) changeth the preſcripts of his 


former power, forbidde;h intercourſe of Courners, auoydeth attendants, | 


ir feldome ſeene inthe Cite, and arif ouer-tyred with ſickneſſe , keepeth 


himſeife at home intending onely the ſtudie of Wiſdome. I heſe are no pro- | 


per attions of a new made Conſul, or a Candidate, and hi; death that 
followed preſently afterwards, forbiddeth Vs to conſent hereunto. But 
what was it that learned men ſuiþpefted thur ? That which Tacuus 
writeth in that yeare, ys done by the conſent of the Senate , let a fay- 


ned adoption ſhould in any ſort further a publique Office , and leſ# i V- 


ſurping heritages, it ſhould profit. Tut this appertayneth nothing to that 


of Trebellan, it hath another reference : if a man doe examine thoſe 


: 
" 


' 


thinrs likewiſe that are m Tacitus. [ therefore conſent thet he was | 
Con/ull, but m another and a former time , the certamtie whereof I will | 
| not ſet downe, But the perpetuall honour of this man,and how he was ' 


both the teacher and the gonernour of a Prince , Þndoubtedly worthie as 
long as he adaifted himſelfe to his conn/ailes and admonitions, Tacitus 
concealed not, and nameth two, to whom the Prince was well inclined 
for his owne profit, Murthers bad prevailed, except Afranius Burrus, 


| and Annzus Seneca had withſtood them, Theſe were the Gonernours 


; of the E mperour inÞis younger Jeares, «nd conformed in that equall foct- 
| etie they bad im gonernement, and in diners ſorts they had equal! power. 


— 


Burrus i his charge, in regard of warkike affaires, and ſenerity in men- 
ners ; Seneca m his jrecepts of eloquence, and honeſt affabilitie : «ſiſting 
one another, whereby they mi2ht more eaſily reſtraine the tender yeares 


| of the Prince, if he deſpuſed vertne, by rranting him pleaſures, O lauda- 


ble endendur and conſent, which is too rare m Conrt, where enerie one for 
the moſt part will defire to be ſo eminent, that he de/ireth no ſecond. But 


to Zeneca, 
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His pruuate lite, his Wite, his Children, his baniſhment. 


> Hether he ated any other thing in publique, I know not ; | 
$ but priuately I finde, or at leaſt wiſe | collef#, that during | Confvlat ad | 
AUS hu yonoer yeares be wat in Ao ypt Vpon this occaſion ; bo. | Helmiame, 
7 cauſe his Vacle was Preſet there: for hee writeth of bis | © 
Aunt to his Mother ,She will [hew thee her — whereof I was an 
| ey: --Wwitne([e. I raps eye-1 itneſ[c ? hether efore aſſectated hu Aunt im 
| that Namrzation ( of which he [peake th im that þ! ace) when as his Aunt 
return .d from. Ex ypt. And how could this be \ except he himſelfe like- | 
| wiſe had beene in Ag pt ? ÞPndoubted!y it was thur : and this is the cauſe 
| w byl he curiouſly intermixeth many things of AE eypt and Nitus , efpect- 
' ally in his bookes of Naturall Dneſtions. Perchance he —_ ont | Lib.6. c. 17, 
of A: »ypt into India by the red Sea, and therefore would he comment 
| Þpon Indi 4, Þpon that which was written by Phinie, But now he mar- 
ried a Wife at Rome, which though it be Þncertaine to be ſo, yet the | 
 realon be had children doth approue it : for he maketh mention of Marcus 
a wanton lad, with much praiſe and aſfettion to his Mother Heluia : nei- 
| ther 181t to be donbted but that he was bu [onne , at leaſt wiſe / Du owne 
| Virſes will approne it where amongt his yowes, 
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So may young, Marc, who with plealing prate 
Contents vs now. in eloquent debare, | 
Prouoke his Vncles though: in being ) yoNg 
In wit, in wiſdome, and mn fluent tong, 


For ſhould I 211ue way to thoſe who attribute this to Marcus Lucanus? | 
I rinde no reaſon for it ; yet makes he no mention of bu former Wife_.: not 
in theje bookes, 7 confeſſe; What then ? nor of his brother Annazus Me- | 
la by name, had he not therefore @ brother ? Nonyithſtanding thor art to © 
conſider, whether thou pnderjiand not this by his firſt Wife. : Thou 
k110W: il; that Harpaſtes, my Writes foet {sf remained as al hereditary bur - +, CC Ia.C1, 
then m my F amuly: What wife ? bis firſt wife ? for the bookes of Anzer | 
[reme to be yeritten in a place well knoyne to Vs, But he married Pau | 
' 110 after his exile, a woman of great Nowility, which,as I tell thee,mar- | 
ried him when be was olde, and poy et ful in the Court : which very thing 
Dio likewiſe, or whatſoeuer he were in Dion, thous ht 200d to obiett 4- 
gainſt Dion ; which 1s, that being ftcpt in yeares he bad marricd « yong 
wench, Suc , were both of them, and Scneca himſelfe teſfifieth it, T hs | 
ſaid Ttomy Paulina, which commend; my bedith Þnto me: it came_ | Epilt.104. 
| mto 
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into my 11:nd \th at in this olde man t there 15 4 young one that 1s foreborne. | 


at 'o one { he means Paulin; 1 ber ſelfe : for Þndoubtedly ſhe loned her 
hu backend —_ In man) piaces he boaſteth, and that Þnfainzdly; which | 


e expre eſſed in his death, when im as much as in her lay, ſhee ſourht to | 


at wa 2 his ſou je with | hers. Hereafter we ſhall ſeeit. And theſe were 
his wines. T hereit of his life was quiet, and without offence , excepting 

icly that grieuous accident of his exile. For Þnder Claudius, the firſt 
os of his raione, when Tulia the daughter of Germanicus was accu- 
id of Adulterie_ (Gods, nd Goddeſſes, by Meſlaline !) and was driven 
ſy my [fe into baniſhment: and Seneca, as if be had bin one of the Adul- 
terers, was exiled, and ſent into Corſica , I will not ſay whether it were 
Þ/011 « ruſt canſe, ad d wiſh; it were not, "and happely Tacitus with me, 
Th «Ve when he | ſheaketh of 1 DIS baniſhment : Seneca was anorie with Claw 
dius, it was {uppoſed by reaſon of the inturte that was done him, Note 
| this,tnurie : be therefore had receined ſome, For who would otherwiſe 
be ionorant;to interpret the accuſations of that impudent Harlot(T mean | 


| Mcll: line and that loathſome beaſt Claudius? For, for the moſt part, t 


they pra iftiſed no miſchiefe but agamſt 200d and innocent perſons, Hee 
lived about ſome eight yeares or thereabouts m exile, I, and conſtantly | 
| £00 yer, (if we may belecue himſelfe ) happily, intending onely the beſt 
udies, and the w helſomeſt | 5 bt 2 For thus w riteth he to bis Mo- 
' ther ; T hat he is bleſſed amidſt thoſe things which are wont to make 0- 
ther men wretched. And afterwards (but I pray. thee obſerue him) bee 


\ worthily Philoſophmeth, he addeth in the end, and rowſerh himſelfe.. : 
| ( onceine what thou ſh ouldeRt, thinke me to be 10yfull and addreſſed as it 


were in the beit fortunes, But they are the beſt, when as the nunde, de- | 
ueide of all thought, intendeth himſelfe , and ſometimes delighteth him- 


ſei ; n lighter ſtudies,and ſometimes mounteth into the con/ideration of | 


the nature of himſelfe, and the whole 11 orld, being dejirous of truth, © | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


man, O honeſt words, which the Author of Octauiz' s T ragedte preten- | 


&+d 10 Genie; ; (for ndoubredly hee was not the Philoſopher ) mtheſe 


Verſes in the perſon of Seneca; 


Farre better Jay I hid : remoued farrc 

From enuies ftormes amid{t the Corlicke ſhores. 
Whereas my minde was farre from apy 1arre, 
Fixton my ſtudies, not on earthly powrcs : 

O what content had 1? (Forncuer Nature, 
Mother of all things, Miſtris of each Creature, 
Could grant mee more) then to bchold the heauen, 
The Sunnes cruc moron, and the Planets ſcuen, 
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Th /e are beter; Ye. ; farre truer " be h, ob written 14 "Ys conſolat !tory 
booke to Poly bius, ouer -baſely and humbly, And is it impoſible that 
our SENCCA ſhould write it ? Oftentimes haue F doubted it , and almoſt 
durſt forſweare it. Howſoeuer, he was a man, and haply that Writing 
Was enluroed and pu 'bliſhed by bis enemtes,and, It may be, they corrupted 
i -yet note this in Scnecaes words aboueſaid ; That there he delighted 
hunſelfe i in more ſughter ſtudies likewiſe, which I ſuppoſe /! honld be "Poe h 


fie : and among [t them is Medea, which I am halfe aſſured Was written 


=_ .. 
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| an his exile, at ſuch time 4s Claudius conquered Þrittante; and there- | 
fore made he choice of that arzument of lafon , that he mioht mtermixe | 
| ſomew hat of the Ocean that was ſubdued. Is it poſsible that thoſe ver- 
| [es in the Chorus ſhould baue relation to any but Claudius ? 


Spare me, O gods, I doc intreat for grace, 
Long let Ln liue Come that hath Grbdude 
The x OE — — 


And agane, 


Enough already, O you gods! you haue 
Reueng' d you on the Seas, now ſpare the Powre. 


Which he applyed te Claudius, althou2h he were [ming , and will hauc 
the pods to ſpare the god m his Poeticall fiftion. 
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His Riches, his Granges, his Lands, his Vſuric. 

Ya Jt pref. ntly after he returned from bis exile, be grew againe 
JOS into reputation, being both at that time, and before his ad- 
> #auncement in Court, plentifully enſiated ; for his father 
had left him rich ; neyther oweth hee all his wealth to his 
indefis and for ardneſſe. Flereupon to his Mother ; Thou beeing 
the daughter of 1 Fami!y, didfs freely beſtow thy bountie on thy wealthie_ 


< ©) 


ER 


| 


children, and hee prayſed ber libera'utte the rather ( as be faith) be- | 
| cauſe ſhz beſtowed it on her wealthie ſonnes, and not ſuch as were nee- 


ae. T his before he came to Court ; but when he lined there he got 


; mio bti. Kiches, ( or rather admitted them) which thruſt themſelues Þpon 


bin before he ſought them. For he got much by the Prices beneficence ; 
| for thus ſpeakerb he Þnto Nero in our Tacitus : T hos (ſaid he) haſt 
Linen me? great grace, and innumerable treaſure, ſo that of tentumes 7 my 
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| [elfe oftentimes meditate thus by my ſelfe_, : Where 1s that minde which 
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contented himſelfe with a little ? Doth he plant ſuch Gardens, and doth 


| he walke about theſe Mannors without the Citie. ? and is be ſtored with 
| ſo many acres of Land, and with ſuch mightie UV, urie? Note Gardens, 


Mannors, Granges, Fields, and Vjurie, and all theje bountifully and a- 


| bundantly. Will you heare Tacitus words once more ( but from another 


_— _— 


mins mouth,and in another ſenſe : ) Senecaes calumners( ſaith he )aceuſe 
him of divers crimes ; 9s, that he as yet mcreaſed his mightie riches( which 
were raiſed abone any prinate fortune, ) that he won and drey the Cuti- 
zens hearts Þnto him, and as it were exceeded the Prince likewiſe m the 
annuitic of bis Gardens, and the maymficence of his Mannor houſes, And 
Suillus, in the ſame Tacitus, expreſſeth the meaſure of hus riches like- 
wiſe, with what Wiſdome, with what precepts of the Philoſophers auring 
thoſe foure yeares that he was in the Princes faurur , had he gotten three 


thouſand FS S, that in Rome, whole Teitaments and Inherutances 


3 ere taken and got Feld on by bus cunning and ſearch ; that ale and 


| the Prouinces were exhauſted by bis immeſurable Þſurie, His ſtate a- 


| . ' 
| mong ſt vs ſhould be ſeuen;ie fine hundreth thouſand crownes. T heſe 


' riches were almcſs regal, I confeſſe it, but 7 concemne that Which he an- 


nexeth, that it was gotten by Vnlawfull meancs and deccit. Before hee 
came to Conrt, (as [ ſaid) he bad a vreat revniue, and what wonder 11 it 
that he mcreaſedthe ſame im ſo miobue al ourt, ard fo great felicttic of 


| the Romane Fate ? But he ſaid likewiſe , that Italie, and the Preuinces 


were exhauſted by bis Vſurie : hu meanirs 1s, that be had money at ſe in 


| diners places, and I ſuſpett it likewi,e m Ao 5/t. Thu gather I by bi 


| 


| 


Epiſtle, wherem he writeth that the Alexandii,m Fleete ſudden ly arri 
ued,and that all men raune Vito the hauen,ina forthe ſhore ; but 7 (/atib 


| he) in this general baſtie running of all men, found great pleaſure m my 


ſlackneſſe, that being to receiue my Letters from my friends, I made not 
baſte to know in what eſtate my aff arres ſt60d in that place,and what they 
had brought. For this long time I haxe ncither wonne or loſt any thing. 
He had three Brokers or Fattors, who followed his buſineſſe ; it was 


therefore in ſome great ſiocke of money, or in Lands, For to haue poſſeſs1- 


ons beyond the Seas was no new mattcr in that ;ve wherein he lined, and 
in ſo great abiidance, Verily D1on among [t the cauſes of the war m Brit- 
taine,reckoneth this Vp likewiſe, T hat when as Seneca had Vpon great 
mmtereſt t1uited the Brittaines with foure kundreth HSS, (which m onr 
reckoning amounteth to the ſumme of ten hundreth thouſand crownes : ) 
he called un for :hat whole ſumme of money at one time—-, WV hether hee 


. ſhake this truely or no I know not ; for euery waies he was a mortall and 
profeſſed enemie of our Seneca, Net telleth he no Dntruth, for there like- 


' Wiſe had he money, T ouching Gardens and houſes of pleaſure , hee had 


diners, 


| 
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Ee and differently beantified, Juucnal! JON" them , The Gar. 


his houſes, Nomentanum, Albanum, and Baianum, and without queſtion 
| be had many. He likewiſe had a houſe within the Citte, which continued 
the name for many yeares after, and was called Senecaes henſe un the | 
* -100. P, Victor. Fis houſhold- ſtuffe alſo was ennied at, and Dio 0b- 

efteth, that he bad fiue hundreth Tables of Ceder with "kg feete,all of | 
th, "mM alike and equal. T his was a great matter if truely great | for thts 
alyaies ought we to obſerue 1m Dions obie/ions ) that he had [o many 


what if t ey Were not ? | denie not but that it was the cuſtome of ; 71ſſolure 
and lamſh men to haue ſuch : for thus ſpeaketh Marrnal of one of theſe : 


| A hundreth Moorith Tables ſtand about, 
With Libique teeth, and golden plates doe crackle 
Vpon our beddes, 


bs” m oredt banquets they ſet a I able before enery ſeuerall man, (which 
elſewhere to bee noted) and ta this end therefore they had diners. 1 doc 


then wrote, What,doth be not m hu booke of T ranquilitte, about the be- 
2mning, openly denie that he tooke no ple, urem thoſe T ables that were 


dens of moſt wealthie Seneca. He himſelfe likewiſe maketh mention of | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


— - 


Tables, whereof any one is Vſually taxed and prized at the rate of an 
ample poſſeſs10n : for they muſt 10: haue beene ſo chyyce and ſo rare ; but | 


_— —— 


abs, "8 or doubt hereof, But becauſe Sencca kimpelfe | 
toucheth or reprehendeth this madne/ſe oftentimes , yea, at ſuc?) time as 
be” was in Court, and in h1s olde ave, im thoſe bookes of Benefit which he 


— nee mma —_ 


| conſþicuous through varieue of ſpots, nor was wont to Þ/e them ? Won- | 
| derfull thic impudence, in a matter ſo euident and obie& to the eyes of | 
| 


| that age, to diſſemble or to lye ſv openly. I cannot thinke it ; eſpecially if 


Dion r: or! the ſame, or any other to whom Dion «ſStoneth this office, 
| For m another place hows I noted, that theſe things ſeeme to be deduced 
and reed againſt him in ſome inuefine Oration ; and there by the way 


| be ple: {o, But rather let hum reac le Scneca himſelfe,who about this time 
| publiſh 2d his booke of Bleſſed Life, mn which, his prove is to defend him- 
| ſelfe from thoſe aiþerſrons, wherewith his enemies would haue attaynted 
| him, O excellent, O wiſe booke'and more allowed i this behalfe was the 
| reproofe, that was the meane to brins it to light, 
| 


| < CHAP 


' 


hane I acc quat him of the crime of _ riches , which any man may reade if 


; 
: 
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EaaP ViL 
His Manners , and firſt his Abſtinence , his 
Truth, his Holineile, and 
Pietie. 


gatte>p V; his verie manners refute this obieftion of hut riches , and | 


7) tnſtifie his Þſe, and not abuſe of them, For what, ho he 

offended in pride, exceſſe, and pompe ? Let them tel Vs if, 
_ wee will be ſilent, What, was hee haply lawſh, eyther 
1 his Te or or feaſting ? Let s heare himſelfe profeſSing openly ; When 
as I heard Attalus declayming againſt vices, errours, and the infirmities 
of Life_,o/ientimes haue [ had compaſsion of mankinde, and haze belce- 
ued that hee was ſublimed and rayſed aboue humane reach. When hee 


| beganne to traduce our pleaſures, to prayſe 4 chaſte bodie, a ſober 7 able. 


a pure minde ; not onely from Vulawfull pleaſures, but alſs from ſuper- 
fluous , I tonks @ liking to temper mine appetite and belly, Of theſe 
mmſtruftions [ome haue thence dwelt with mee, my Lucalmus ; for 1 
came With & vreat alacritie to all things, Afterwards,beeing reduced to 
a cinill Life_, [ ſtored Vp ſome few of theſe my good b-gmnnings. Here- 

-on, for all my life time after , [ renomneed all Oyjters and Mu hromes, 


- hk fince_, for my whole life time, I haue abſtayned from inun{ti- 


on ; ſince that time my ſtomacke bath wanted Wine , neyther haue_ 
[ ener ſince , vouchſafed to bathe my ſelfe. Where was ener any 
ſuch fruoalitie in any other place, or by what name 141t called? And 


thi; have 7 written of; in my commendation of Seneca, ſo let Þs not 


repeat it hcere. Now as touching the reſt of his life it was both ſerious 
and ſeuere-, The Conrt corrupted him not, neyther inclined he Þnto 
flatterie, (a Vice almoſt familiar , and allied to ſuch places.) Farre 
was 1t from him , for thus ſaith hee to Nero : Suffer mee toſtay here 
a -litile longer y1th thee, not to flatter thine eares, (for this 18 not my 
cuſtome :) 7 had rather offe nd thee by truth , then pleaſe thee by flatte- 
216. And breins new readie to die, (in Tacitus) hee willed them to 
make knowne tothe Prince \ T bat his minde was neuer inclined vnto 
ſtaiteries , and that this was knowne to no man better then to Ne- 


ro. tho bug more == made Þſe of Senecacs hiberne, then hee 
bad exprrience of his ſarmt = . Moreoner , what an exatt examina- 
{15 Me) ners ond Life? Apgaine be bhimſelfe ; I Þſe this power, 

y eExamime my / fe. 27 the hobt i Ont , and my I fe i 


which ts ow prente to my cuſtome. I examine the whole day 
t y my ſeife , and conſider both mine ations and wordes, 
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I hide nothing from my ſelfe , I let nothing ſlip : for why ſhould 
I feare any of mine errours * When 4s I may ſay, See that thou doe this | 
no more, for this time I pardon thee. Can the ſtudie of wiſedome appeare | 


eyther mere greatly or more cleerely ? Finally, how often appeareth his | 
pietie and | ubmiſSion towards Ged ? I will jet downe one thing that I ga- | 


The | ite of Lucius Anneaus Seneca, 
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| 
| 


thered from him : If thou beleeueſt me any wares, when I diſconer my | Epitt. 96. 


moſt inward affeftions t9 thee, -l am thus formed in all occurrents, which 
ſeeme eyther difficult or dangerow. I obey not God, but I aſſent Þnto 
him ; | follow him from my heart, and not of neceſ$itte, T here ſhall no- 
things euer befall mee that I will grieue at, (or change my countenance_ 
for ) when it bappeneth : I will pay no tribute Enwiflingly. And many 
fuch like obſerued by mee m my Manuduttion or Phyſtclegie, Tea , ſome 


of that buſtazned piette, that Tertullian and the Auncents call him | 


Ours, I haue in my Fragments ſet downe ſome of his counſailes, let 
them make ſe of them. Furthermore, Otho F ringer {1s affirmed, that 
Lucius Scencca was not onely worthie to be reputed a Philoſopher , but 
alſo « Chriſtian. And for theſe his eminent Vertues ſake , emen 
in that age there was a great good opmion held of bim , yea and 


they deitmated him to the Empire, Tacitus plainely writeth , that 


| 


this was ſet abroach, that the Empire ſhould be delinered to Senc- | 


caes hands, as to one that was guiltleſſe, beeing choſen, (by reaſon 
of the excellencie of his Vertues, ) to the higheſt dignitic, O Rome, 
thou wert Þrworthie of this felicizie ; neyther did God reſpeFt thee [0 
wel other wiſe, 


It all the people might hauc leaueto ſpeake, 
What one of them (how diiſolute ſocuer) 
Would fteare or doubt to honour Senece 
Farre more then Nero? 


Tet (ome there are that doubt of the realitie of his Þertues, and thinke 
them rather words and ojtentation , Did he not (norwithſtanding ) in 
his death make it manifeſt how {lightly hee eſteemed all bumane things, 
and how hee addilted bimſelfe to God? 
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His ManfulF and Conſtant Life, fet downe 
out of T aa, 


<2 NA let 'vs ſee the commoditie thereof , but from Whence_ 


Fa an 


= 


vILS\ ould wee gather it rather then from Tacitus, the mo 
& faithfulleſt of all other Writers ? Behold, I ſet thee doyne_. 
* his owne wordes : Hereafter tolloweth the-{Jaughter 
of Anneus SenecaÞ, molt pleaſing to the Prince, not becauſe hee 
had manifeſtly found him guilne of treaſon, but to the end hee 
might confound him by the Sword , {ince his attempt in poyſo- 
ning him, fo badly {ucceeded. For onely Natalis difcouered no 
leflc : That hee was ſent to Seneca at ſuch time as hee was {icke 
ro vifite him, and to complaine why he barred Piſs of acceſic vn- 
to him; that it would be berter for them if they ſhould exerciſe 
their friend{hip with familiar entercourſe, And that Seneca an- 
ſwcred, That mutuall diſcourſe and often conference would bee 
rofirable for neitherofrhem both, yet that his ſafctie depended 
on Piſoes ſecuritie. This was Granws Si/xanns, the Tribune of the 
Prztoriall Band, commanded to relate vnto him, and to enquire 
whether hee knew thele ſpeeches of Natalis, and acknowledged 
his owne anſwers. He eyther by chance or wittingly had retur. 
ncd that day out of Campania, an: remained in a houſe of plea- 


ſure of his 1n the Suburbes, aboue foure miles off; Thither came 
' the Tribune about the cucning, and beſet the Village with a 


troupe of his fouldiers, There difcouered he vnto him whilſt hc 


| fare at ſupper with Pompeia Paulma his wife , and two other of his 
friends, what the Emperours commaund was. Seneea anſwered, 
that \ atalts was {cnt vnto him, and that he complained in Piſces 


' behalfe,thathe had bin debarred from viliting hum,& that he by 


reaſon of his mfirmuy,& loue of his quiet, had excuſed himſelte. 
But why hee {hould preterre a priuate mans ſecuritie before his 
owne, hee had no cauſe ; nor that his minde was inclined to 


Hatterie, and that the ſame was beſt knowne veto Nero, who had 


| more oftentimes made proote of Senecaes hibertie then leruice. 


When as this anſwer was related by the Tribune, in the preſence 


of Poppea and Trgllinus, which were inward Counfailors to this 
| mercila{]e Prince, heaskedhim whether Seneca had prepared him- 
| felfe for a voluntary death. Then gid the Tribune contirme,that 
| he dilcouered no {igne of feare,nor appearance of diſmay, cither 
m1 
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The Life of Lucins Annens Seneca. 
' in hi; words or countenance, He 1s therefore commanded to rc 
| turne, and to tell him of tus acath, Fabius Krſticus reporteth, that 
| he returned not by the ſame way he camegbur that he ſtept aide 
' to Fenuis the Prefect, and told him whar Ce/ar had commanded, | 
| and asked his couniaile whether hee ſhould obey him, and chat 
| he was aduiſed by him to execute his charge , w hich was the fa- 
rall cowardline{ie of them all. For Siulumus was both one of | 
| the Ce nſpirators, and increaſed their hainous oftences, ro whoſe 
| | haynous lines | he had conſented ; tor which caule h c [pared 
| both his ſpcech and preſence, and tent in one of the Centurions 
| to Seneca, to figmitie vnto him the tatall ſentence. He no waies 


| diſmayed here ac, Called for the tables of his Teſtament ; which | 


| being denic d him by the Centurion, he turned himſclte rowards 
| his friends, and teſtified vnto them, That {ince 1t was not permit- 
ted him to remuncrate ther kindnetle rowards him, yet prote- 
| ſted hee, that he Jefr them that which of all others he eſtcemed 
| molt worthic, namely , the image of his life ; whereof if they 


 —_ ————__-— 


were mindtull, they ſhould carrie away the fameof good lcar- | 


ning, and of ſ> conſtant tric pdihip. And therewirhall recal- 
eththeir tcares , and calleththem to conſtancie now by ſpee- 
ches, now by cxpoſtulations, after a more intended manner : 

king them, Where are the precepts of wiſedome * where that 
premeditated retolution , which you haue ſtudied tor fo many 
yearcs againſt imminent da agers? For to whom was Nerees cru- 


_ a en ES 


eltie voknowne ? Neither remained there any thing after the | 
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| murther both ofhis Mother and Brothe T, butto annex the death | 


' of his Gouernour and Maſter ! v4 hen as ;hehadin ocncrall aide 
| theſe or ſuch like words, hee embraced his wife ; and hauing 
| ſomewhat tempered her avainſt the preſent feare, he p rayeth. and 
intreatcth herto moderate her g griefe,andnot to make it continn- 
all. But mn comempla :tion of her life that was ve rtuoully ledde, 
ro endure the lacke ofher husband with honelt folaces, She con- 
trariwiſc alledged that her {cle was ſentenced to die alſo,and cal- 
l«th for the executioners helpe. Then Seneca,loath to obſcure her 
| glorie, and louing her intrely (Iclt he ſhould leaue her tothe in- 


_ — ————_—  —_ —— 


' 


' 1uries of others, whoa he fo deercly loued ){a1d , | haue thewed | 


thecthe proportions and mages of lite, but thou hadlt rather 
haue the glorie of death, I willnot enuie thy example. Ler the 


' conſtancie be equall in vs both inthis lo ſhort a death, bur thy re- | 


— 


OO — 


vowne will be farre greater. After which wordes, both fon | 


cut their veines at one time, Sexcca,m that his bocdte was old and 
leane, by reaſon of his ſparing diet, and that by this meanes (his 
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' bloud flowed more {lowly; )cut the veines of his legges and hams 
likewiſe. And being weaned with cruell corments, left by his 
paine he ſhould weakgn his wives courage, and he by beholding 
her torments ſhould tall into ſome 1mpariencc, he perſwader her 
ro ſtep afide into another chamber. And in the lalt moment being 
no waics disfurni{hed of his cloquence, calling his writers about 
| him, he delivered many things , which being diſcouered to the 
' world in his owne worde:, I intend nor to alter, But Nero that 
| had conceiued no priuat hatred againſt Paulma,and being aftraid 

leſt the odiouſnefle of his cruelty thould increale the more,com- 

mandcth her death ro be hindered. By the exhorrations of the 

fouldiers, her {laues and bond-men binde vp her armes, and ſtop 

the bloud, the matter being yet vncerraine whether it was with 
| herconſent, For amongſt the common ſort (who are readicft to | 
| ſpcake the worſt) there wanred not ſome thar belecucd, thar du- 
' ring the time that {hee feared that Nero was — {hee 
| fought ro accompanie her husband in the fame of his death: but 
when more apparant hopes were oftercd,that then ſhe was ouer- 
comewith the {weetene\le of lite ; whereunto ſhe added a few 
| yearcs after,with a laudable memoric rowards her husband, Bur 
her face andother parts of her bodie were growne fo pale and 
| diſcolored,thar it eafily appeared that her vital ſpirits were much 
| ſpent. In the meane while Senzcas ſeeing the protraction and 
| fowndle of his death, beſought Srartiu Anneus, a man well ap- 


| proued vnto him, both for his faith in triend[hip, and skill in Phi- 


— 
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| ſicke, to haltc and bring him that potſon which in times paſt was 
| prouided, & by which they were put to death who were by pub- 
| ike wdgement condemned amongſt the Athenians : and hauing 
It wins. - vnto him he drunk=1t; 19 vaine,by reafon that his lims 
| were already colde, and his body {hut vp againſt the force of the 

venome. Arlaſt hee entered into a Bath of hot water, bcſprink- 
| ling thoſe his {Jaucs that ſtood next about him,faying, that he of- 
' fered vp that liquor to love the deltuerer. Then put into the Bath, 
; and ſtifled with the vapour thereof, he was buried without a- 
ny folemnitic of his Funerall : for ſo had he ſct it downe in his 


' v.1ll,, euenthen whenas being verie rich and mighty ſhe diſpo- 


| 


—— —— 


| fed of his laſt Will. Hitherro Tacitus. Neither will I repent my | 
[elfe, if I infift lightly, and examine and iluftrate his ſayings : He ſaith, | 
that this ſlaughter of his was moſs pleaſing to the Prince, For of | 
lang time he was azgrieued againſt this his Maſter and T eacher of his in 
| g00dneſ[e and equitie, and his mtent was to ſhake off that Raine of rexe- 
rence once,wbereby he yas reſtrained azainſ} bis will,by cutting him off ; | 
yet 
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| yet had he otherwiſe [worne , as Suctonus witneſſeth : Hee compelled 
| Seneca hir Maſter, ( ſaith hee, ) to chooſe his Death, although (when 
| hee oftentimes ſounht for a mamtenance at himhands , and ſurreadre4 
| Þþ all his 20ods Vnto him , hee had ſolemnely ſworne that hee was ſu- 
| ſpelted without cauſe , and that hee had rather die then that hee would 
| hurt him. He ſwore, that ts, he deluded the gods alſo. He ſaith , When 
as bis intent to poyſou him ſucceeded not, for be had attempted it ; for fo 


| ſaith the ſame Tacitus in a former place , Some deliuered Poyſou Þnto 


| Seneca by Neroes command, prepared by the hands of one of bis free- 
| men , cated Cleonicus Put that it was auoyded by Seneca, by the 
diſconery of his Libertine, or through his owne feare, whilſt hee ſuſtay- 
ned his life with 4 ſpare Dyet with wild Apples, and (if he were athirſt ) 
with runnins Water. He goeth forward : Or knowing of it ; as if hee 
had knowledge of the Conjþiracie, and the prefixed time. Likewiſe, hee 
returned out of Campania, from ſome Lordſhip of his there, And there 
truly o/tentimes before his Death lmued he ſolitarie , and in that place 
wrote many of h1s Epiſtles to Luciltlius. Fouremyles off, in ſome Man- 
nour of his likewiſe; what was it Nomentanum f T hu did Xitho Po- 
lentinus write, ( but Þpon meere conteture, as I thinke. ) Neither doth 
Tacitus admzt 1s, who ſpeaketh of ſome foure myles off the Citte ; but 


follow commend, T he Image of his Life: if Seneca I (pray you) were ſo 
abſurd a fellow, as Dion ſpeaketh, ſhould this bee ſpoken of bis Life in 


Nomentanum 1 at {eaſt twelue myles off, No ſignes of feare. Behold a | 
death both worthy of a Philoſopher and a Stouck, which thoſe things that 


| 


# 
: 


| 
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' the ſhutting Vp ? Would he thus dably an4 deceine his Friends , and de- 
| Iude his Familiars ? Sometimes with ſpeech, that it, gently and familiar- | 


| ly. Bemg hardned againſt preſent feare, [ write it not agame rajhly , yet 

ſome man may doubt, ſhould it not be Mollitam, that [hee was mollified, 
| hauing relation to his Wife ? T hat which followeth ſeemeth to inferre 
' the Jame, when he requireth her to temper her ſorrow ; and that which 
; bee annexeth: T boy ſeeſt , ſaith be, the portraiture of life, Theſe, 
, and diucrs 0thers are Senccacs owne words,or very like Þnto them,which 
| were cxtan; and well knowne, as preſently after he {aith : hu aged bodie, 
| Py my reckonms he was ſome threeſcore and three, or foure yeeres olde. 
| For that he was not e/d:r Neroes words to Seneca conuince, not ſpoken 


| long time before that m Tacitus, But thou art both ripe in yeares, and | 


[ . * . ——_ . . 

| ſufficient for affaires, and the fruit of them, which thou canſt not truly 
| ſpeake of the elder. C alling bis Writers about him, O man. 0 mighue 
minde * T 0 dictate that when he was a dyins that might helpe Poſteritie, 


publiſhed ; which ſhould not be except they had beene excellent, And be- 
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For it is not to be doubted but that they were ſuch , and meere Precepts | 
. . , = . | 
both of Conſtancie and Wiſdome. T he argument 1« , becauſe they were | 


6 
cauſe | 
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The Life of Lucius Anneus Seneca. | 

| 
cauje they were _ thed, Tacirus omits them.O improudently done? O | 
| that we likewiſe kad but a touch ef theſe Swan-like Songs, A Fath of het | 
ater : he meaneth ſo "ue bathi mng Tub, and the n firſt ved be cold Water | 


; W/ en he ſhould Þ/e it 10 more. (arryed ito bus Þath; that 1, inte his | 
| 
| 


| Stoue or dry Bath , as I thinke: for hee ſheweth thas by the vapour | 
| aid acrimonie of the heate , hee was ſiranoled, Euen then when hee 
| | moſt rich and mughtte : this 1s ſomewhat wherein Tacitus ſeemeth to 
| | ape at him, yet, if I concetue him rightly, Tacitus meant his Fu- 
| nerall , and that be forbade the Solemmities thereof ; but how ? in that 
. Hee made his laſt Will, What, would Nero hane broken his Teſtament? 
| 1/bo haply was appointed Heire of the greateſt part thereof,and would 
ſuff er himelfe to loſe nothing through negligence. Or doth hee touch Se- 
| NECAcs parſumonie berein? But dead wordes paſſe not farre, Another | 
| man may find it. 
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| His bodir, his {ickneſles, his forme, 

| 

| = Haw ended, except it pleaſe you that I write ſomewbat of 
bus bodte : for mendelight , if Imay ſo ſpeake it, to take no- 
& 71ce. of the Habntations and ——_—_— of great Writs : his 


Oz _ EE” bis Aunt, ar be x 1was brouphe mto the: Gt #4 : Þ her preus 
| (Conl. ac f . ' - = p G 
pate | 4 { motherly care,after I had beene long time ſicke f reconered my health, 
| Epitt.zg, | Andmacertaime Epi, tle : Sickneſle had #1nen mre 4 lon» ſafe condutt, 


| and ſuddenly i inuaded me, In what kind , " ſayeft theu ? And not without 
| | cauſe doeſt thou aske me this, ſince that cher e 15 not anyone that 1s Þyknown 
| | 20 Me, Dut to one kind of ſicknefſe I ſeeme as it were deſtinated, y hich 
why I ſhould call by a Greeke name I know not , for it may aptly enou2h | 

| becalled Whealing or Althme. And preſently after he addeth, All the 
; incommod{:ties or dan gers of the bodie haue paſt by me, Behc las old man 
well eXCY caſe d, TY hen like wiſe bens A Vous man,l W.75 £X erctiſed with T1; 
ſtllations and Rh2umes, by meanes whereof he ſ2emed to be inclined to a | 

| Conſumption, Himſelfe againe : Þ hat thou art trouble, { with often Di- 
| ſtullations and Agues - at grienes me the more, becauſe | hane bad proofe | 

Epuit. 72 | of that kind of ſickneſſe, which i m the beginning | c0::tcnmed ; for at firſi 
| my youth could weare out the ininrie , and oppoſe it ſelte boldly againſt 
| Infirmities : at laſt I was maſtered, and was brought to thai paſſe, that 1 
| my ſeife was conſumed by Diſtillations, I was by ought to an exty eme | 
| | {e mene//e, and oftentimes had I a nande to ſhorten my dayess, but my | | 
CAFTc- 
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careful and lowing fathers olde yeares reſtrained mee. Hee writeth ex- 
preſly enough of hut Leaneneſſe and Conſumption, Neyther ts it to bee. | 
w-dred at, that Caligula was ſo perſwaded by a Woman : for Dio wri- 
teth, When as Seneca hid worthily and happuly handlzd a certaine_. | 
cauſe in the Senate, that this Prince waxed madde redde with Anger, | 
who onely would {eeme to bee Eloquent , and bethought bimſelfe of ta- 
king away Senecaes Life ; which hee bad done if one of his Concubines | 
had not told him this, T hat in dame prepared hee a death for him that | | 
was aireadie dying, and was ſpent with a Conſumption, He gaue credit | 
to ber ; and this was the meanes of Senccacs ſafetie, So true is that 
which he (what was 4 looker on ? ) wrote: Many mens ſickneſſe deferred | | 
their death, and it was a meanes of their ſecuritte , that they ſeemed | *F" 
readie to dye. But till his lat honre be had but a dry and decayed bode, 

why wonder wee when eyther it was thorow hs 1nfirmitiecor hy Studies? 

And Tacitus hkewiſe :4deth a third cauſe, T hat bis bodie was attenua- | 
ted by a ſlender Dyet. And that it was not beautifull, Seneca hmſelfe | | 
expreſſeth in another place , T hat thou requireſt my Bookes, I doe not | | 
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therefore thinke my ſelfe more Eloquent , no more then | ſhould mdge 
my ſelfe fare becauſe thou requireſt my Pifture, He toucheth that hee 
was not, and that Images, which is diſcouered of him by Fulums Vrit- | |b3-<4p: 
nus, /heweth not 4 countenance worthy that mind; yet confirmed hee his 

bodie , thourh weake , with more harder exerciſes, as in tilling the. 

Fields, and m digging of Vineyards, whereof hee maketh mennon in 4. | 

certaine Epiſtle of bis , and in his Naturall Queſtions , where hee called | 

himſelfe A diligent Digger of Umeyards, and'generally likewiſe of Gar- | Epitt.112, 
dens, which hee termeth his cunning. | 
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Thoſe Bookes of his that are extant. | 


Filus of the Bodie onely , neither had wee any fruit by it, 
but great from his ninde, and let vs ſee them by an Index. 
Fiis VERSES and POEMS, Which Þudoubtedly | 
and plentifully hee wrote , be himſelfe ſhewetb that be pen- 
ned them in his Exile: and Tacitus then likewiſe when hee was ſteptm | | 
| JEATES , and lined in Court For thus doe bis Calumners obie& a9 nit him | L10f14, 
| ko Nero ; For they obietted againſt him, that be got the frayſe of Etlo- 4 
{ quence to bimſeife only, and wrote Verſes very often, after that hee Knew | 
| that Nero was m lene with them. | 
| k | OR A- 
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| when hee was young, in the ſixt of his Naturall (ueſtions , Chap. 4.) 
| 7 hou [halt not want, for he hath handled the ſame matter againe inthe 
| ſame Queſtions. 


fe | know net, but Saint Ierome citeth it againſt Ioumian, Lib. 1, 


| ſeuenth and fifteenth Chapter. 


| | beſt o es; Saint Auguſtin 1 in by, "WS De Cuntate De1, praiſeth it, 


| 


| 
| 
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| im A pologetico, 


| in his later ime , asit appeareth there. O worthy Worke * And it grie- 
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Onarions or DacL a MATIONS, hee made many and 
worthy ones, yea, euen in the Senate, beſides thoſe which be wrote to the 
Prince, to bereceiued likewiſe in the Senate; neither doubt I but that the 
Edits vnto the people, and the grauer Epiitles were written or Diftated 
by him 

His Tooke of EARTHAQVYAKE, (Wi), as be teſtifieth, he wrote 


That of MAT? 1MONIE , Whether it were « Dooke or an Epi- 


His HisTOR1iE or COMPENDIVM, out of Lactant. the- 


—_—_ 


His Booke of SVPERSTITION, Was Þndoubtedly one of h1s 
| and culleth ſomew! at ont of it, and Tertullian maketh mention thereof 


His DialtoGves, which Fabius nameth, and ne more, 

Hu MoRrALL Bookes, Lactanuus aterh Hh in his eleuenth 
Booke, C hap. 11. Andin other places, and Seneca himſeife in his hun- \ 
areth and jrxt Epiſile in the beginning, and his Epiſtle 1cg, hee wrote it 


ueth me that it 11 obſcured, 

His Bookes of EX ORTAT1 oO Ns8 For there were many of them, 
as may be gathered out of. Lattaniius, and ſee our Frayments. Who 
thinketh that this likewiſe ts not to be unmbred amongit his beſt Vorkes ? 
T here are other, yet ſuch th that thou mayeſt not confidently aſcribe to this 
man, as bis Bookes of Notes, which [eeme rather to be his Fathers. Like- 

wiſe of Cauſes ; for ſo an Þnknowne Chronicler amons the Brittames 
ſtifith He maketh mention of Sexeca De Cauſis, wherein hce 
ſauh that Cato defined the Othce of an Oratour thus : An Ora- 


— 


| rOUr1S a £00d men that 15s exerciſed in Eloquence. But this be- 
| longerh tothe Father alſo, and they are the Bookes of Contronerſies ; m 
| the /irſt Booke whereof,and in the very Preface thou ſhalt find that this of 
Catocs Is ated there: and except I forget my ſelfe, thou ſhalt finde it 
likewiſe tn my Frazments, although the le ſmaller things doe not ſo much 
oner-ſlip me, s 1 ju er tbe 0 "paſſe } by mee, 

But bearke 3 ow Sir, make you no reckoning of his Epiſtles to Saint 
| Paul | r | 

T hoſe that are now extant are not ſo much worth; nay, it is moſt cer- | 


— 


taine, that they haue all of them the ſame Authouy , and that they were 


vri.ten, but by jome ſcarce learned Clerke in our diſvrace, He trauaileth | 
and | 
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and attempteth to ſprake Leaving whoſoeuer it was, that was the Authour, 

- Did they not therefore write one Þnto another ? * S. unt lerome, * Same | nib. Ee 

| Auguſtine, and Pope Linus (more ancient then them both ) auerre it, | . a" 1 

| andit is 4 paſStue opinion, And lohn of Salisburie likewiſe confidently | ad Maced. & | 

| confirmeth is, They ſeeme to bee fooliſh, who reuerence not him, | © | 
who, as it appcareth, deferued he familiaritic of the Apoſtle, | nt 

] therefore dare not Wholly reieft and contemne this ; it may | Dmi P.le, | 

be there were ſome, but others then theſe; if theſe, | OE TROY 

I required the twdgement of tha | 

beſt Fathers. 


The end of Senecaes Lite, written by Lipſnw. 
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True FirsT Boore, 


The Argumentot Ivsrvs Lies1ivs. 


| Place rh, ſe Bookes amantcit the laſt of his Philoſophie, althoneh th, y hat 
beene pl at cd 'nthe { i 2 ( ri nr. Þ ut / 01715 [ Jou £08 WER th etime_L:;T/ "cy were 
all to reth, r written abr Nero, if ter G audi us death. 1 COVTa1IRE ar THment 
wher of 15, 1 th. it 32 bois C11 t of the fir # Booke, he writes very conter 'p ib, of 
Claudius 3, 471 1traduceth his v [t] 7 4 indoement * which he would neue hane aonc, 
had / he beene linins 4 T be Booke: are good but in fait h conf! 11% 7” order. 4nd the 
handims® 4 whit h a ”. 1, thou! rh i IFC um ſpect, ſhall hardly PIC | atte: : JeT wil wee 
A4oc our beſt. T h1 fir $1 Booke be? T1131 «Hh ob a compla; it M Inga! ttnde which 
4 V/uall, and yet : 7 teſt amongii ices, T herefore ſaith he \ T hat he will write 
of Benefits m hat their force and propertic ts. T his handle h he wntill the fit 
( hapt er. Then act tneth he, that a Bc vefite conlisl th not in the matter , but the 

mind of h; »1 that beſtoweth it, 47/7 4 h "#1 h hts Wer, ht from h; 'Þp1 He d, rs *th it by 
examples an 4 arguments vntill the elenenth C hapter, T here prop of os he two 


a _ 
2 o 


! 


perſorme thintheend of the Booke ; the other he def erreth till the Book 2 following 
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Mongft the many and Manifold errors of ſuch as 
both ralhiy and inconlideratecly lead their lives, 
there isnothing tor the molt part (moſt worthy 
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tull ; than chat we neither know how to beſtow. 

or how torecciue Benefits, For it confoquent- 
ly followeth, that being badly lent, 
worle ſatisfied , and beeing vn-refiore , arc t00 
5 fi lately complained of; tor cuen then when they 
b "a y_—_ were giuen,cuen then werethey loſt : Neither is 
EE Itto be wondred at , that amongſt ſo many and 
: mightie vicesthere is no one more frequent than that of Ingratitude. For this a 
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members to be So gs d of. What Ben Clits arefo be Tiuen _ ' {Wd *T þ fi ft be 
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Liberalic,) that in my iudgement is more hurt- | , 
| quent, 


M ems inailinre 
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A, road mitent us 
4 hd of ſatis- 
[<H10n. 


The £7 #uriof 
then tbat £1. 


Inforced and 
extorted fauoutr 
u not thankeſ- 
worthie, 


The multitude 
#f errawr oncbt 
not to extiwguiſl; 
4 VErrie, 
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Lucius Anneaus Seneca. _L IB. 1, 
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I conceive procecderh from diuerscauſes. The firſt is, beceuiew e we make not 
choice of ſuch (0n whom we are to beltow our benefits) as are worthy to par- 
takethem ; but being ro take bonds of any man,we dil:gently inquire after his 
lands and moucables: wee for nor our ſeeds 1n a fruitleffe and barren ground, 
and without any election werather betray,than beſtow our benchits, Neither 
can I calily expreſle, whether i it be morediſhoneſt ro deny,or redemand a bene- 
tit, For ſuch is the nature of this debt, that ſo much is to be recciucd therof,as is 
willingly repayed: But neither ts will, nor to be able to periorme a mans pro. 
miſc, is moſt loathſome, in this reſpe@t, becaule to diſcharge a mans credit, the 
mind ſuthcetb, though the meanes be deficient : For he reitorctha benefit that 
willingly oweth the fame. But whereas there is a {auit in them who arc in- 
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| and ſuch that as ſoone as we haue lent, repent vs of the deed doing : other- 


— 


er Ing 


gratctull cuen in not confcthion of a favour, there is alſo ſome in vs. By cxpe- 
rience we find many vngratciuil, and make more ; ; becauſe ſome-whiles we arc 
gricuous vpbraydors and exaQtors : other-whiles tu!} of lenitic 1n our l:berality, 


hrmgater ay Saree of mens taint correſpondence, and acculing them of ſome 
faulr and oftcnce they doe vnto vs, how little ſocucrit be. T hus corrupt we all 
chankeſgiuing, not onely aiter we havegiven our bcnchit, bur whilclt we arc in 
v1010g of it. For which of vs was content eyther lightly , or at one time 16 be 
required} ? \hich of vs (when he bur ſuſpected that fomerhi ng wonld be de- 
mandcd at his hands) hath not diſdainctully frowned or turned. away his tac, 
or pretended ſome bulineſic, and by long diſconrſes, and purpoſely-pr roduced 
ſpcech, without head or foot, forc{tal!cd the occaſion of demanding a favour, 
and by diucrs ſubtill deviſes deluded hafty neceſſities, bur being incountred 1n 
ſuch ſort as he mait necdly aniwer, hath nor cither deferred (that 18s) fearcful. 
ly denicd, or promiſed but difcultly,but with bendcd browes, 2nd ſtrained and 
reprochtull words? Burt no man willingly oweth that, which herecciued not 
voluntarily, but extorted violently, Can any man bc thankefull vnro him, 
who proudly citherreprocheth a benefir, or wrathiu!ly flung itto him,or (be- 
ing oucr-wearicd) gauc it him to theend to avoid his further trouble? Heis 
decceyucd whoſocucr hopeth to bauca fatisfaQtion at his hands, whom he hath 
dulled with dclay, er torturcd with expectation, A bench is ackowledged 
according to the inte nt wherewith it isgiven ; and therefore we ought not to 
ojuc negligently. For cucry oncisindebted to \ bimlſe!fe , for that which here. 
ceiueth of a negleAtull cebror. Neitiicr mult there be flackenefſcein our libe- 
rality, becauſe whereas i in all ofhces the will of the giucr is highly cſtcemed, he 
that hath beene ſlow in benefiting, hath beenc long time vnwilling Neither 
ought we to beitow our benefts contumcliouſly ; : for whcreas hoy nature 1t is 
ſoprouided that iniuries leave a more deep impreſſion in our minds,than good 
deſerts, and the laſt arc ſodainly forgotten , where the firſt are continually 1e- 
{crued in memoric, what expeReth he who offendeth, whilclt he obligeth an 
other? His ſatisfaRion and gratuitie is ſuffhcicnt if any man doe but pardon his 
benceht. Neyther is there any cauſe why the multitude of vngratctull men 
ſhould make vs lower to deſerve well : For firft of all, (as I ſaid) wee increaſe 
the ſame : Furthermore, neyther are the immortal! Gods deterred from their 
plentifull and ceafleſſe bountic: notwithRanding the facrilegious and neglett. 
full hehaniours of men. They victheir nature, and infuſe their bountic on al] 
things, yeacuen on thoſe among therett , that vſe the worſt intc rpretation of 
their benefits and largeſſe, Letvs follow theſe as our guides, (as farre as our 
humane frailtic will permit vs) letvs gine benefits, notlend on vſurie. T hat 
man 
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7'Y x Of Benefits. 


man is worthieto be decciued, who thought vpon requitall when he preſented 
hiscurtelic. But it was ill imployed. Boch our children and wiucs have de- 
ceyued our hopes, yerdoe we both bring vp the one,and marry the other : and 
ſo obitinate are we againſt experiments , that being oucrcome in warre, and 
(hipwrackt by Seca, we giue over neyther : How much more becomm<th ic vs 
to be conſtant in giuing benefits? which whoſocuer giueth nor, becauſe he harh 
not receiued, gaue that he might recciue, and makes thecaulc of the vngrate- 
full receiver witifiable, tro whom 1n that ſort at length iris abſurd not torepay, 
alchough he hath power. How many are vnworthie the light,and, yct the day 
riſerh co them? How many complaine that they are borne? Yet natare in- 
creaſeth mankind, and ſuftereth thoſe to enioy life, who loath to poſlcſſe ir. 
T his is the propertie both of a great and g90d mind,not to follow the fruit ot 
Benefics, bur the benefits chemſclues, and atrcr the cuill ro ſearch likewilc 
ſome g20d. What bonntie were in this, to profit many, if no man were decci» 
ued ? Nowit is a Vertue to giue benches, whereof there is no hope of recom- 
pence againe, and of which the truir is alreadic received by a worthie man. So 
tarre ſhould this thing be from deceyuing vs, or making vs (low to perform 
ſo worthic a thing , that although my hope were vtterly cut off tor ever tind- 
inga gratefull man, yet had I rather be exempted from receyuing Benefits 
from any man, than not to beſtow them. Becauſe that he which giueth not 
is more faultic than he which is vngratefull. I will ſpeake what I thinke: 
hee that requiteth not a fauour done him, ſinneth more; hee that giucth 
not, ſooner. 
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4 
If thou profuſely wilt thy g00d; beitow 


On euery vulgar Perſon thou doeſt know, 
Full many fauours muſt thou needly loſe, 
T hat one at length thou inſily maiſt diſþoſe—. 


CHaP, 


=o N the former Verſe thou maieſt iuſtly reprehend both theſe two 
clauſes; for neyther mult our benefits bee profuſedly lauithed 
on cuery man , neyther can the prodigalitic and largefle of any 
thing be honeſt; eſpecially that of benefits. For it thou giuclt 
them without tudgement and diſcretion, they ccaſc to be bene. 
firs, and admit any other name wharſocucr you will giue them. T he ſenſe fol- 
lowing 1s wonderfull, which repaireth the indemnitics of many benefits ill im- 
ployed andloſt, with one well beſtowed. See (l pray you) whether this be 
not moretrue, and more correſpondenvro the greatneſle of a Benetaftor , ro 
exhort him to giue, although he were aſſured that he ſhould imploy no one 
giftwell: Forthat is falſe. That many thingsareto be loſt, becauſe nothing 
is loſt; thereaſonis, for that he who looſerh, had numbred italreadicamongft 
his deſperatedebts. Thereſpe&t and mannerin imploying good deeds is im» 
ple and plaine, they arc onely deliuered out; it any one to whom they are 
truſted reſtore any thing, it is gained; if no man yeeld ſatisfaRtion, there 1s no- 
thing loſt : I gauethe ſamerothe onely intent to giue it. No manregiſtrerh 
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| bis; £00 1deeds in his Booke of Debtors, Neither 15 there any cxaQing ,V ſurer 
| 01 /eafaion | that pun&ually implcadeth his Debter on the Gay and boure. An bonourable | 
| 


eſregeens 4 | BenefaRor never thinketh on the good turne he docth, except he that hath re. 
1 Bexefallor. ccined the fame, refreſh the memory thereof by repaying him : Becauſe other. 
| wiſc it ceaſcth to be a benefit, and becommecth a debr. To beſtow a fauour in 
| hope to receiuc ab ot ther isacontempnible and baſc vſuric. How badly ſocuer 
| thy former fauours khauec fallen out, yer pcrſcucr thou in beſtowing vpon 0» 
| thers, They arc belt hoardcd in the handsof the vngratctull, whom cyther 
| ſhame, or occaſion, or | 'mitation, may at length faſhion to be grarefull, Perſe- 
uer continual ily,and ceaſe not to be bountifull : Accompliſh that good worke 
| which thou haſt begun, and performe tac duticot a good man. Relcevue this 
| man with thy goods, an other with thy credit, that man by tby {auour, this 


with thy good Counties and wholeſome precepts. 
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Ild Beafts acknowledge good offices. Neither is there any liuing 
creature ſo vntamed and vntraRtable,that with gentle bandling, 
and carc{ui I nourilhing, | is not made gentlc and tamiliar. Such 
as haue the keeping and charge of the Lyons, may muftle and 
handle them without barme or danger. Meat ſo much bum- 
pexcſits redoub.. | bleth the fierceneſſe and havghtic courage of E lephi ants, that they rctu'c no | 
wenn ſeruile and baſe burthens. Finally, all theſe brute bcalts, ſo deficient in vnder- | 
ins, ſtanding, and cſteeme of the benetites they receiuc , atlength arc ramed and - 7 
made humble by the frequent and daily accefle of the ſame. Is he vngratetull ' 

| for onecgood rurne? happily he will acknowledge a ſecond. Hath he forgot. r 
tcn tive? the third may perhaps bring him roremembrance of all the reſt : He } 
t 

t 


_— 


looſerh that belecuetb,thar he hath oncr-quick!y loſt. But hethat perleuereth 
in well-doing, and redoubleth bis benchrs one vpon the necke of the other, 


extorteth an ackns wiedgemcnt irom the moſt obduratcand torgettulleft recci- } 
ucr. Hedare not lift vp his cyes againſt many good turnes, Whither ſo cucr l 
he turneth himſclte in ſccking to betray his owne memoric, there let him ſee c 
thee belcager bim on cucry {ide by thy bountic: The force and properties a 


— 


whereof I will diſcoucr vnto thee, if firſt of all thou giue me licence toexſpa- | | 
tiatein a word or two, and to touc \ | Certaine things impertinenttothis matter. 
| The Poets | Shall I tel you why there arc rhree * graces, and why they bc Sifters, and why f 
faire them to be | handin band, why ſmiling, young, and Vi irgins, attired in looſe garments, f 
mich, cher? | Clare and tranſparent?  Tothis ſome anſwer , T hat there ought to be three, c 
were dawebters | a uns repreſcntcth bim that beſiow cth ; the other, him thac n 

gg Receiucth ; the other, him thargratificth and remunerateth the Benehr, O- 0 

) Greekes cal | thers lay, that there arethreekin des 0! benches, the one of thoſe who beitpw b 
| N 

fi 


” 
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them CGharimes, 


WTEEKES CA 
the ſame, the other of thoſe that re tore the ſame, and the third of thoſe that 
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andibe 7450, | receive, and therewithall require good turnes, Which ſo cuer I allow of, what 
Ghry6; pus - | doth this Science profit vs? What meancth this dance of theirs, in which 2 
_ hand in hand they trip it alwaics ina round ? T o this intent it is, Becauſe the n; 
| order and proceſle of benefits (that paſſe through their bandes that give the <a 
ſame) is ſuch, that they returne againe to the giner , and ſhould wholly looſe | 


the grace of all which they ſhould efteR, if cuer they ſhould bce interrupted : 
contraa- } j 
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contrariwite, that thev al waics retaine tacir beaurie, when they arc vaited and | 


hand-ta{ted rozether, and when they are reſtored and ated ocd in their 
time, I here fore paint they them lavghing,Bec auſc the countenances of thole 
that will dcferue weil at any mans hands, thould be {miling and pleaſant, ſuch 
asthcirs is, whoare wont to giue or receiue benchits. They paint them yong, 
ecauſe the memorie of benefits ſhould not waxe old. 1 hey tainc them Var 

ins; becauſc they are incorruptible,lincere,hol y,and proficable varoall men ; 
Their garments 10+ Mc ,>ur yct erantparent, becauſe good works would be feen. 

Al thoug! >1 fome there may vc lo tarre engaged to the Grecians , that be may 
rcrme thelerhings necetary, yet will then beno man that wiliuftihe, that the 
nIanIes w hich Hc(:o: {ics hath gICn them arc any waics 4 LO taat DUT- 
pole ; He tc rmed the cidel t of them « A 7114 s Cl aclocond Frphro/ 'Ne_. - and the 
third: 7halit, Each one hath thought 200d ro wreltthe interpretation of thelc 
words, according to his owne phantalic, and hath laboured to taſhion them, 
and contorme them to ſome congruencie ot reaſon. Notwithſtanding Heſtedu, 
hath giucn theſe yong Matdens that name, which was belt I;king to his humor. 
Homer allo changed one of their names,and cailed her Pa/ithae and faith,that 
(he was marricd and eſpouſed toa huſband, to the end thou ſhouldett know 
that they were no Virgins. I will ind you out another Poct that defſcriberh 
them girt, and apparrellcd in thickeand g profſe robes, ©A/ercurie_ allo is pain- 
ted by them ; not tor that good Cilcourle -giucth any lultre to benches, bur be- 

caulcir! d ple: aled the Painter. Chr ippas likewile (whole vngeritanding is fo 


ſharpe and ſubtle, and that ſcarchern and ſoundeth the very de pth and l-eret 


of matters, he that pretendeth to ſpeake or good cultomes, and cr tormeth his | 


ſtile ro euery mans vnderſtanding) farceth his whole booke with thelc tolls, | 


in ſo much as he ſpcaketh very littic of the manner of giuing,recewing, or refto- 
ring bc -nefits, in ſuch fort as he mixeth not bis fables amidit his difc z2urle, but 
rather mixcth his diſcourſe amidt his tables. For, belides theſe things w hich 
Hecaton hath tranſcripted, Chri/izppzs maintuinerh, T hat the three Graces arc 
the Daughters of [upiter and Exr:imone_, lomew hat yonger, but faircr than 
the Honres, for which cauſe they were gtuen for companions to the Goddeitle 
Yenius, He thinkerh the name of a Mother likewiſe ſomething pertinent tothe 
marter,or therefore was the cal'ed Eurimonc, becaule it is the propertic ot a 
orcat and ample patrimonic to know well howtoirr ploy and beſtow benches ; 


—  _ —_— 


s it it were a matter of cultome to giue the name of Mother before that ſhee | 


had childr ren ; or that Poets athigned the truc names, For cuen as the Nomen- 
Clators or Be a], es (whole ofhce it is to relate their names that _ tobe fo. 
licited to purchaſe ſome dignitie) ſometimes make vic of their boldnefle, in 
ltead of rherr memorie,and torgetting the proper names of ſuch as they ſhould 
certifie, torge an other raccording to their owne phantalie : So Poers thinke it 
not pertinent tothe matter to ſpeake truth, but cithc TOREPSNEE by necefiitic, 
or ſurprif d with afteftion of conſonancic, command each thing to be eermed 
by that name that beſt beſeemeth the harmonic and cadencie of their Verſes, 
Neither aretheyto be blamed herein, becauſe they enlarge the matter with 
ſome new device of their owne : -for ri firli Poet that (hall (peaks of them, will 
give them what name he pleaſerh. And co prove this to be true, behold this 
name of Tha/iz (whereof principally all of thera make mention) which in He- 
ſiodus is one of the three Graces, and in Homer one of the nine uſes, 
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» Vr leaſt I ſhould ſcenic to incurre the ſame fault, which I repre- 
bend, I will relinquilh all cheſe things, which are ſo farre from the 
matter, that they nv waies concernethe ſame ; I onely pray thee 
to detend my cauſe, it any man (hall taxe and reprehend mee for 
this, that among thereft [ have not ſpared to reproue Cr:ippws , beinga man 
ſo great, (but yeta Grecian) whoſe vnderitanding 15 fo acure and ſubtile,thatir 
ottentimes confoundeth and puzicth it ſelte ; for eucn then when he ſeemerh 
roaymeat the beſt,and to afted anything: he only pricketh,but pierceth nor; 
roucheth, but rcacherh not. And what ſubtiltic or [tarpneſle (] pray you) 1s 
herein ? Ot benefits then we arc to intreat, and to let gowne an order and di- 
reion in this vertue,, which chiefly concerncth humane ſocictic : we are to 
prefixe and [ct downe a law of living, leaſt inconſiderate facilitic in giving,grow 
in fauour vnder the colour of benigniric ; leaſt this obſcruation, whileſt it rem- 


Chriſfippus tri- 
wall ſubiilties 


| peraterh liberality, (wbich muſt neither be defeRiue nor ſuperfluous) reftraine 
| the lame wholly. Men arceto be taughttoreceiuc with thanketulnetle, and to | 
reſtore with the ſame correſpondence, and to procure (in regard of thoſe that 
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| Tell vs ſomething whereby the will ot thole that oblige by their bountic,and 
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oblige them with any bencfit) non onely to be equall with them in will, but to 
ouer-come them with greater gratuitic: becauſethat he who s obliged to ac- 
knowledge a good rurne,requitcth not the ſame , except his remuneration ex- 
ceed the giuers merit. Thelc arcto be raught toimpure nothing ; they to owe 
more. To this moſt honcſt contention of oucrcomming one benefit by an 0s 
ther, ſodoth Chr:ſippuscxhort vs,that he ſaich,thatit is to be feared, leſt becauſe 
the Graces are the Davghters of 7uprter, it be repurcd facriledge ro grow va- 
thankefull for good turnes , and iniuric be thereby offered to lo amiable Da- 
moſels. x 

Teach thou mee ſomewhat that may make mee more forward todoe good 
vntoall mcn, and more thariktull vnro thoſe that have dune me good offices, 


of thoſe who arc obliged, are anſwerablc,and made comperent : ſo as the bene. 
faors kecpe no account or memorie of their good deeds, and thoſe that ſhall 
receive the ſame, put them not in oblivion, but perpetually remember them, 
And let vs leaue theſe folliesand roics to Poets, whole proict is to delight the 
care, and to invent a plealing fable. But they that will beale mens disfigured 
and vicious minds,that ſcrue to maintaine faith in humane things, and delire to 
engrauc the memoric of good turnesin the hearts of men ; Ler them ſpeake ſe- 
riouſly, anp imploy their vtmoſt forces : except thou happily thinke that itis 
poſhible by a ſlight and fabvlous diſcourſe, and by old wives tales, thata thing 
ſo penicious, and ſo much abbominablc in the world, (as is the generall aholi- 
tion ot debts, and an acquittance of all good deedes) may be prohibited. | 


—— 
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CHAR V. 


| JB Veas init not on thoſe things which are of ſmall importance, ſo 
Q k& $ is it likewiſe neceſſarie that indevour my ſclfe ro make this wel! 
@ «nowne, that firſtofall we ought to learne how much weare ob- 


—- gd, when we have receyued a benefit. One man acknowled- 
gcth himſelte indebted for the money he hath recciued, another tor a Con'lu- 


lare, 
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U1B.1.. Of Benefits. 
late, another for the ofhce of Prieſthood , another for the gouernement of a 
Province ; yet no one of theſe things is properly a benefit, bur oncly the marke 
and (igne ot a benefit or mcrit. a benefit cannot be rouched by the band, bur is 
carricd in the heart. 

T here is much difterence betwixt the matter of bounty and bounty it ſelfe- 
For this cauſe neither gold nor (1lucr , (nor any other thing we receive at our 
triends hands) is the.truc and reall benetite , except his will onely that beſtow- 
eth che ſame. The rudeand ignorant fort oblcrue only rhat which is ſeene by 
che cies, or thruſt into the hands,or whichis delivered them, or they poſleſle ; 
and contrariwiſe, they make a little account of that which in realty of truth 
they ought moſt to prize and praiſe alſo. Theſe things which we poſlelic, 
theſe things which we (ce, and wherein our couetoulneſle is ſo engaged, arc 
traile and incertaine : and either fortune, oriniuftice can take them from vs:burt 
a benefir remaineth, although the matter whereby it is made manifelt, be loſt 
and extinguiſhed. Vadoubredly that thing is well done which no forcecan de- 
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pirates, and him hathan other enemy ſurprized and put in priſon. Although 
this enemic bath defrauded and acquited me of the vic ofthis good worke, yet 
can he not extinguilh the good worke it ſclte, I haue ſaued ſome mens children 
from ſhipwracke, or haue delivered them from the force of the fire, and thele 
hath eyther ſome lickeneſſe or other caſuall iniurie violently raken from mee. 
Yet remaineth that without them, which is given inthem. All choſe things 
then which improperly viurpe the name of Benefits, are but the means and 1n- 
ltruments,by the which the will of a good friend is expreſſed. The like appea- 
reth in many other things, ſoas it falleth out,that the true thing is in one place, 
and the (igne and reſemblance thereof in an other. The Emperour or Chiefe. 
taine of anarmie giveth achayneof Gold to ſome one Soulder of bis that ap- 
proved his valuc in ſome difficult enterpriſe, morall or civil! : a Crowne vnto a- 
nother that firſt ſcaled the enemies wall, or for that he ſaucd a Citizens life, 1 
aske you now what precious thing hath this Crowne in it? what is this em- 
broydered gowneor garment which is giuen to Noble.mens children? Theſe 
cuſignes of magiſtracie, the axe and rods, what value are they of? what proki- 
teth the Tudges T ribunall, or his paynted Caroch ? None of all theſe things are 
honour, but onely (ignes of honour, In the like manner that which is offe- 
red to the eye,is not the good worke or benefit, but onely a luſtre and (igne of 
the ſame. 


Clan TEE 


ſethand yeeldeth pleaſure by that good it communicateth to 0- 
ther, inclined and diſpoſed of it ſelfe, and of her proper moti- 
> on tothat ſhe doth, A bencfitgtherefore confiſteth not in that 
. which is eythcr done or given, but inthe mind of him thatey- 
ther giueth or doerh the pleaſure. And hereby mayeſt thou vnderſtand, thar 
there is a great difference betwixt theſe two, becauſe the benevolence is al- 
waics good ; but that which is done, or given, is neyther good nor euill. It is 
the mind that valueth ſmall things ; illuſtrateth and exemplificth obſcure 
things ; and contrariwiſc, ſetteth light by thoſe things which arc moſt eſtce. 
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teat or diminiſh. ] have redeemed (faielt thou) my friend from the hands of 
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| Lucius Annans Seneca. 
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med and precious. T hoſe things which wee delire and long atter moſt , baue 
a ncutrall and indifferent nature, and are neyther good nor cuill. I har whichis 
moſt matcrially to be conſidercd, is, whether the minde that gouerneth chem 
aimeth and impelleth them, from which all things hauc their forme, T hat 
then which is reckoned, or given, 1s not the benefite, cucn 85 neyther inthe (a- 
crifice, how fat and refulgent ſo eucr they be, the honour of the gods conl1- 
ftcth but in thoſe that with a pious and vpright mind doe worlhip them. 
Good men theretore are religious ina Cake or Water ; contrariwile cuill men 


are nor exempted from impictie, although they baue imbrewed the Altars 
with much bioud. 
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F benefits conſiſted in thoſe things which we receyue, and notiin 
the will wherewith they are giuen: ſo much the moregreater 
ſhould they be, the greater the good turnes are which wee haue 
recciued.But this 1s talſe;for ſometime he obligeth vs more that 
hath giuen alittle magnificently ; that hath Equalled the riches 
of Kings by ais valew and richer mind : that giueth a little, but freely;that tor. 
getteth his owne pouertic and nece{htiez whileſt he reſpeterh mine; that bad 
notonly a willto help me, bur a great defire to fauour me; that when hegaue 
a bencht, thought that he recciued the ſame; that gaue without hope of re- 
compence, and receiued as though he had not given; that not onely ſought oc» 
caſion to do good, bur laid hold on the opportunitic, whereby he might profit 
others : Contrariwiſe,theſc things which citherare extorted trom the giver,or 
ſceme to fall from his hands thar giverh them: although they ſeeme highly 
priſcd and of great appearance, yer, as I ſaid , they are vnworthie of thankes, 
becauſea giftis much more gratetully accepted and reckoned of that commeth 
{rom a free and liberal] band, than from a tull and rich-filted penny-father. It 
is but a ſmall thing be hath giuen me, but he could not give me more. But thar 
which the other hath giucn mc, is farre more worth : Ycr doubted he ; yer de- 
layed he when he thould giue;yct grumblcd he in beſtowing ; yer gaue he pre. 
ſumpruouſly,exculing himſelfe by many circumſtances, and wovld not pleaſe 
him ro whom he lent his goods, Finally, that which he gave mee, was not ſo 
much to giueit me, as to beſtow it on his ambitious thoughts, 
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Hen as many men offered many preſents to Socrates,cach one ac- 
cording to their poſlclhons and polhibilitics : one of his pooreſt 
[chollers, whoſe name was CMeſchines, came vnto him, and ſaid; 

| I find nothing pw thy ſelfc, that I may giue vnto thy ſelfe : 

| and inthis one onely kind I tind my ſelfe to be poore. T hat one 

| thing therefore which is onely in my poſicthon, I offer thee, which is my ſclfe , 

beſceching thee to accept of this gift ſuch as it is, and to conlider that they 

which have giuen thee many things hauc reſerued much more to themſclues, 

To this Socrates anſwered : Who doubteth but that thou haſt oftred mee a 

great preſent, were it not that thou valucft and efteemeſt thy lelic folitrie, L will 

there. 
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therefore take care toreſtore thy perſontothy ſclie, better than at this time [ 


' receive him from thee. By this preſent of his, © Heſc/ines exceeded AUcibia- 


1:s (a man 25 mightie in mind as 1n mcanes) and all the liberalities of all the 
moſt richeſt young men of Greece, 
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the greatell gall and rorment of milcric. © Heſchines (me thinkes) 
reaſoneth thus in himſelfe : T hinke not Fortune, that thou haſt 
prevailed any thing againit me in making me poore, be thou ne- 
ucr ſorctraftariez yet wiil I ind a preſent that is wort hic Socrs- 
zes ; and lince I cannot give any thing that is thine, or thou haſt given me, 1 
will cive mincowne, my ſeclte, andthe beſt of me. You mult not thinke that 
Held Lines valewed himſcltc baſely ro himſclte, that knew none more worthiec 
xeſcnt belides bh miclte without himſclte, T his ingenious young man found 
2ut the mcanes,how he might make Socrates his, by giving him what he was. 
\We arc not to reſpe the valew of theſe things that are given, but the vertue 
of him that giveth. A ſubtile and politique man willingly giueth audicnceto 
thoſe that demand and propoſe vnreaſonable ſuites, and intending no waics to 
helpe indeed , nouriſheth their fraudulcnt hope with deccitfull words.. But 
yet worlc is his opinion, that with proud language , grave and ſeucre lookes, 
hath diſdainetully ſet out the ſumme of his riches. For they that make a ſhew 
rorcſpeR and reucrencea man on whom Fortune ſmileth, are the firlt that de- 
reſt and ſecke todoc him miſchicte ; and ſuch notwithſlanding,thatif they had 
the power , would thernſelues doetbat which the other did. * Some therearc 
that not privately and behind their backes, but openly and to their faces haue 
ſcorned and mocked at other mens wiucs, and yet haue abandoned their owne 
to thoſe that loued them. T here are w omen likewiſe, that in theſe dayes ac- 
count thoſe married men ruſtique, inhumane, and of froward condition, that 
wil not ſuffer their wiues to get vpinto their Caroches,and prance through the 
ſtreets to be gazed at by the palſers by. * That man whois not noted for intcr- 
raining a Miftris, or for courting his ncighbours wife, him doe theſe Matron: 
account baſe in conditron and heart; baſe in choyce andeleion, and onely 
worthic to court thcir baſeſt Chamber-maids, Hence it is, that in theſe dayes 
Adulterie is reputed the moſt honeſteſt mechod and manner (thatis) ro wed a 
woman. Some bad rather con(cnt neuer to entertayne marriage, than not to 
hauc ſuch a woman to his wite, that was not debauched from her huſband. 
Now ſtrive they co laviſh that which they have raviſhed , and to get in their 
CXxpences witno letle auarice, to care for notaing,to contemne an other mans 
poucrtic, and to feare his owne , and to feare no other miſchiefe, to pernert 
peace by iniurics, to oppreſlc the weaker by force and feare. For to ſee Pro. 
uinces ſacked, the Chayre of Taſtice ſold, and iudgements ſet to fale ro him 
that will give moſt, is not to be wondred at, ſince itis permitted by the Law 
of Nations to ſell chat thou haſt bought. 
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t Let vs in ſuch ſort indeuvr to depart out of this lite, that our t1as 
* may not ſceme to be rooted and ſetticd in our age. Hercot our 
Anceſtors complayned, hereat we our lelucs are agricued ; and 
for this will our Succeſlors ligh, becauſe good cultomes are abolithed, impic- 
ties hauc preheminence, and humane aftaires grow worſe and worſe, and men 
leauc no wickedneſle or {inne vnſought after. And the worlt is that theſe vices 
doc,and ſhall remaine in the ſameplace, although they be a little moved here 
and there, as the Flouds of the Sea, which when the ride commeth, are carricd 
out into the Ocean, and vpon the cbbe are contayned a while on the brimme 
and banke of the river. In this time ſhall Adulteries be more frequent than a- 
ny other vice, and modeltie {hall turne looſe and Libertine. In an other Age 
the furie of banquetting (hall ourith, and che vndecent aboundance of Kirch- 
ins: the {hops whercin ſo infamouſly mens Patrimonics arc fold and barte- 
red. Another time {hall come of immeſvrable and vnbridclcd curiofitic in ap- 
parrelling the bodie, and painting the face, which externall tuke ſhewes how 
toule and hirhie the ſoule is internally. Ar this time gicat mcn abuling their 
awthoririe, ſhall be both audacious and inſolent, Ar an other time men (hall 
fleſh them(ſelues with publique and privare crucltics, and in the furious mad. 
nefle of civill diſſention, whereby cucric ſacred and ſanftified thing is propha- 
ned. Thetime will come wherein drunkenneflc (hall be honoured , and hee 
{hall be efteemed moſt vertuous and gallant that hath ſucke inthe greateſt cx- 
celſe of wine. Vices continue not alwayes in one and the {ame place, they a- 
arce not well rogether, they change time and place, they vrge and giuechace 
one to another. In a word, we may alwayes boldly ſay thus of our felues, that 
we are cuil],that we have beeneevil], and (vnwillingly I ſpeake it) we alwayes 
ſhall be. Inall times there will be Murtherers, T yrants, T hecues, Advlte- 
rers, Robbers, Church breakers, and I raitors, and the lcaſt of all theſe is the 
vngratctull man, except it be that all theſe are the children of Ingratitnde, 
without which ſcarcely any cuill enterpriſe hath beene plotted or performed. 
Beware and eſtceme thou this as the moſt gricuous and greateſt of crimes, ler 
him not take holdot thee; and in another man pardon the ſame, as it it were 
the {lighteſt of all others. For in cftc all the inturie that he did thee conſi- 
ſeth in this, that thou didit looſe thy good deed 2 bur comfort thy ſelfe with 
this, that thoudidſt nor looſe the better part thereof, which is, the honour to 
have giuenthe ſame. Bur cuen as we ought to be well adviſed, not roemploy 
our fauours on thoſe that will nor heartily and freely acknowledge the ſame, fo 
ought we ſometimes to hazard a benchit, although we arc out of hope of ac. 
knowled;ement or ſatisfaction. And not onely when we are afraid that they 
will be ingratefull, bur alſo then when wee (ball be moſt aſſured that they 
hue alreadie beene approucd and knowne for vngratefull. Eucnas if I can, I 
am vndoubredly bound to reſtore vnto a father, (provided that it be not with 
any hazard of mine owne fortunes) his children whom I had ſaved from a great 
perill: $0 likewiſe ought I ro defend a vertuous and worthie man, and ſecor,d 
him inthe danger wherein I ſhall find him, though it be with the loſſe and ex- 
pence of mine owne bloud. If likewiſe by my outcric I can deliver a man 
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2. Ve the ſubic&t whereof I intreate, hath ſo much diſtrated and | 
Mo [es g tranſported me, that it hath carryed me turther than I rhoughe. 
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from the hands of thicues, (although he be vaworthie of any tauour): I oughe 
neucr to repent my feltcit by my words I haue ſaued a wicked mans lite, 
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T tolloweth now that wee declare what ſorts of Benefits wee 
SS ought rogiuc, and after what manner wee ought to giuethem. 
22 Ficlt of all lct vs giue things neceſlarie, then profitable, thirdly a- 

=> greeable, and permanent. Let vs begin with that which is necel- 

» laric. For we account our ſelucs farre more beholding to him 
that haco given vs our lite, than to him that enlargerh our honours, or inſtru- 

Rerh vsin veriuts. Some one may be a diſdainiull valew cr in that which hee 

may calily want, whercot he may ſay, take it tothee, I want it not, [am 

contented with mine owne. In the meane while, his mind is not toreftore ſo 
much as hath bin receiucd , bur to caſt it away. But amongſt thoſe things 
which arc neceflarie ſome bold the firſt place, and they are theſe without 
which we cannot live, Others hold the ſecond: and they are theſe without 
which we ought not to live: Others, the third, without which we would not 
deſerue tolive: The firſt of this note are, to be delinercd out of the enemies 
hands, exempted from a tyrants wrath and proſcription, and other perills, 
which bcing both diucrs and incertaine, belcager and beliege mans life. Which 
ſo cuer of theſe we ſhall haue preuvnted or cut off, the more greatcr and ter- 
ribleit is, the greater thanks (hall we recciue. For they will bcthinke them 
from what evils we hane deliuercd them , and the precedent feare of danger 
which thcy have had,reviueth their remembrance , and giucth life to the de- 
ſert fore-paſt, when they bethinke-themſelues from how many miſcrics they 
arcdelivered. Yethereby isit notintended if we ſhould maliciouſly deferre 
ordenic our ſuccours to him that is in any danger, tothe end that feare ſhould 
give a greater waight to our benefit or merit. In the ſecond ranke are theſe 
things without which truely we may live, but live ſo miſerably, as dearth were 
better than thelite ; of which kind are libertie , modeftic, and a good mind. 

In the laſt place we rancke thoſe things, which alliance and parentage, tamiliar 

conuerſations, ang long vic, hath made vs alwaics repute and account moſt 

dearc and precious : as our Children, our WWiues, and Houſcs, and all theſe 
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things whercunto-we haue fo much addicted and dedicated our hearts and de- | 


ires, that we had rather die than diuide our (clucs from their companie. 4 frer 
thefe neceſſarie things ſucceed thoſethat are profitable, whoſe nature and ar- 
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gument is farre more ample and diuers, Here entreth mony (nor ſuperfluous | 


bur ſufficient to entertayne an honourable meancs of fe, ) here entreth ho- 
nour and the good carriage of aftaires, to the end to attaine to greater matters, 


For nothing is more profitable than to be made profitable to a mans owne | 


lelfe, T hereſtis butcuengreat aboundance and ſuperfluitic which ſpoyleth 
men, and maketh them effteminate, But when we would intend to doe a plea- 
lure, we mult pronidethat the opportugitic may make it more plealing ; that 
the thing weintend to preſent be not commonand ordinariez that few men 
have had the Itke in times paſt, and that as few yct intheſe our daies can match 
the patterne: and ifit be nor rich init ſelfe, ar leaſt let the time and place, 
wherein we giue the ſame, cauſe it to be more highly prized. Let vs bethinke 
our {cles what preſent we might make, that might yecld ſome pleaſure and 
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contentment, that might be more o'ten-times ſcene and bandlcd, to the 
JT that ſooften as he ſhould rake my preſent into his hands, fo oftentimes be 
{hold haue & hold me itn his remembrance. We ought Iikewiſe ro beware that 
we lend not vnſeemely preſents; as ro a woman, or an old and impotent man, 
roiles or other neceſlaric inftruments of hunting ; to a Countric Clowne, 
bookes z or nets to him that 15 {tndious and addiatcd to his booke. Contrari- 
wilc alſo we ought to be very circumſpe, leaſt thinking to ſend ſome agree- 
able preſent, we ſend rocuery oneluch thing as may reproch bim of his infir- 
miticz as wineto a drunken man, and medicincs to a licke man. For this be. 
2inneth to reſemble rather an outrage than a preſent, it that which is giuen do 
taxe theimpertection of him that recciucth the ſame. 
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F it be in our eleRion to beſtow what we liſt, Let vs preſent ſuch 
things as may continuc longeſt, tothe end that the good which 
we doc, and gitts we beſtow, may be lalting and of long conti- 
rinvance. Becauſe amongſt rhoſe that receive, there arc tew [0 

:hanketull thatrbey rememberthem of tarthey bauc recciued, 
except they haveir alwaics in their (ig he. And the vngratc full a:'ſo, when the 
preſent and fuvour is alwaics in their cies, are thereby diawnc intothe memorie 
thereof, which ſuftercth them nor to torger themſclues, but rendrethand re- 
doublcth the memoric of him that gaue the ſame, So much the rather there- 
forelet vs lecke out things that arc of continuance, becauſe we ought never to 
vpbraide a benc fit, but ſuftct the preſent air (clic to quicken and rcuiue decaying 
memoric. More willingly will I grue (1]ver plate than rcadic monice,, more wil- 
Iingly ſtatues, then apparc!l, and ſuch things as in a ſhort time are worne out 
by vic. Few there arc that remember to giuc thanks attcr they haue pockct- 
ted the preſent, Many there are that no longer make ecllimarc of a good turne, 
than whiles they may make vic thereot. It the elore it polhbly might bee ſo, 
{ would not that my git ſhould be conſummatre,or worne out of mcmoric ,my 
delire is it ſhould be cxtant,and ol long cont ſuemnce,ond accompany my tend 
and liucioyntly with him. T hcre 15 no man ſo too!:ſh that hag need any 
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lique ſhewes of fencing, and baiting of ſavage beat: ,when as rhefc 411 pry 
ſports hauc beenc performed and (hey en, or Sommer ſuites for Winter time 
and Winter garments in heatc of Sommer ; wee neede no more than commo n 
ſenſeto make vs know whar is heting and acceptable. Wee muſt reſpet the 
time, the places, the perſons, becauſe in the moments o! time, or occaſion, 
ſ»me things are gratetull and vngratctvil, How much more acceprableit is if 
we vivetha r, whi.h theperſon t: » whom wee giue h ath not, than that wherc. 
with heis abund antly ſtored ? it we preſent him Whth that which he hath long 
ſought and could not find, than that which is mcrchantable and calily bought 
In cuery place? Our gifts ought ratherto be exquilite and rare, than pretious 
and rich,and ſuch and ſo cxtraordinary,that he that ſeemeth ro hauecleaſt want 
of any thing by reaſon of his abundance, may accept and hold them dcare tor 
their raritic and noueltie. Were they but common apples which in a ſhort 
(pace by reaſon of their aboundance wou'd be difpleat ſantrothe whole world, 


yet ifa man make a preſent of them in their prime ripencile, and when there is 
23 fcar. 
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a ſcarcitic of thcm, they will bec farre more acceptable and eſteemed. T hee | 


areſents likewilc arc not without honor, which either no manclſc hath preſcn- 
red them with, or we our {clucs hauc not giuen toany other. 
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Hen as CM/exander of Macedonatter his Oriental! vitories had 
raiſcd his thoughts aboue humane reach; certaine Embaila- 
dours were ſcent vnto him in the behalte of the Corinthians, to 
congratulate his victorics, and to preſent him with the Title of 
a tice Citizen of Corinth. Which offcr of theirs, when © Ale x- 

1nder h:d ſcornetully derided, one of the Embaſſadours faid vnto him : Con» 
lider,noble Prince,that we haue never imparted this priuiledge of our Citic at 
ny time to any ciſc, but thy ſclfe, and invincible Herenles. Which when 4- 
/-xander had heard, he thankfully entertained the honour they had offered 
him, ſyumpruouſly tcaſted, and gratctul!y embraced the Embaſſadours , con- 
cciviny thus, and contemplating,not what they were who offered them their 
1:1c,bur who he was to whom they had firſt preſented the ſame before him. 
his man who was fo addicted, and drunken inglorie: (whereof he neither 
knew the naturanor the meaſure) tollowing the traces of Hercules and Liber, 
yet not content himſcite ro bound his ambition within the limits where they 
ceaſcd, he reſpeRted what companions in honour the Corinthians had preſcn- 
ted him with; And thereby hnding himſclte ro be compared with Hercnles, 
he thought that alrcadie he was poſſeſſed of heauen, which vaine and fruitleſle 
hope be fooliſhly cmbraccd. For tell me, I pray you, wherein might this mad 
yong man in any thing reſemble or compare himſcite with Hercules, who had 
but happic temeritic in ſtead of reſolution and value. Hercnles atchicucd no 
conqueſt for his ownparticular intereſt, he traverſed the whole world, not deli- 
ring poſleſhons, but reucnging iniuries. What deſire of conquelt,or afteftion of 
profit, could this Enemic of caill men,this Protector ofgood men, this Pacitier 
both of Land and Scain any fort conccive or have? But this man from his 
yong yeares wasa I hceic,a Forager of Countries,theruine both of his friends 
and encmics, who hcld ittor bis chiefeſt happinefle to be aterror to all mortal 
men ; remembring not that not onely the molt crucll beaſts, but alſo the moſt 
tccblc and coward, arc redoubted, and tcarcd tor thcir pernicious venome. 
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rt vs now returne vntoour purpoſe, I hat benefit which is giucn 
to cucry man, 1s gratetull to no man. No man will cuer thinke 
thata T aucrner or Holtler entertaineth him asatricnd. No man 
ſuppolerh bimſelt to be invited by him that furniſheth a feaſt co 
entertainea whole Citie, For a man may ſay,what pleaſure hath 
he done mc ? he hath fauoured me no otherwiſe than hee would a ſtranger, or 
an cnemie, or the baſclt tellow, or Playcr, he might have met withall. Bt he 
thought mc more worthie or better eſteemed than any other ? nothing |cfle: 
that which he hath doncis but to content his owne humour and infirmitie. 
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{t thou defireſt that thy preſents may be acceptable, make choyce of ſome rare 
thing. Who will account himſelfe obliged tor a curtelie which is done vnto 
eucry man? Lerno man interpret theſe things in that natureas it I would re- 
ltraine mens liberalirie, and repreſſe them more than reaſon required, [ will 
not ſo bound the ſame that it may not be generall, or employed where a man 
pleaſcrth, yer my delire is that it thou!d not be extrauagant or miſimploicd, but 
tultly intended. A man may fo ſort his good turnes, and ſo honeſtly diſtribute 
the lame, that they who haye received them, although they bee many, may 
ſuppoſe thatthey are not favoured in common, but 1n particular. Ler eucric 
man hauc ſome tamiliar note, whereby he thar recciueth may conicAure that 
he is more inwardly rcſpetted by him that beftowerh the benctit. Ler bim ſay; 
I hauc not received more than that other man, but that which was given mec 
came with a freer bountie and good will. I havereceyued the ſame preſent 
which an other man bad, yet I more ſpecdily and readily than he, w here as he 
long betore had merited the ſame. Some there ate that have had the ſame fa. 


| uours, yet not deliucred with the ſame gratulatorie ſpeeches, nor preſented 


with the like curtelte trom the BenctaQor. T his man recciucd attcr he had in- 
treated for his benchr, but I, when I was beſoughrt to accept the ſame. Such 
a man recciucd a rich preſent ; tis true : but be could more calily giue recom- 
pence; tor being as he1sa man of many yeares, and without heires, he promi- 
(cth great hopes to the BenetaQor. But that which I received is of more &- 
ſtceme, becauſe that which he hath given me is without all hope ofreſticution, 
Eucn as a Curtizan ſo diuideth her ſelfe amongſt many, that each one hath a 
particular infinuation and proofe to be more tauoured than the reſt : Fo hee 
thar defireththat his curtclies ſhould be cſteemed, ought to bethinke him, not 
onely in what fort he may oblige all men vnro him, but how cucry one may 
haue ſomething whereby he may thinke that he is preferred before therelt, 
For minc owne part I delire not torefiraine any man from diſtributing his i. 
beralitics as hee lifterh :the more and greater his largefc1s,the more honou- 
rable and prayſe worthie they be ; yet wiſh I notwithſtanding that his boun. 
tie ſhould be bounded with 1udgement. } or theſe things that are given raſhly 
and without conſideration, are ncucr well reputed or accounted of; For this 
cauſe if any man ſhould thinke that in commanding this, I wovld by this 
meanes baniſh and exterminate liberalitie, and ſhould not afford the ſameli- 
mits large enovgh ; Vndoubtedly he bath made bur little vſe and received 
leſſe profit of theſe my inſtrution: For is there any vertve that I baue more 
prizcd ? or whereunto I bave more incited men than to that ? to whom apper- 
raineth theſe cxhortations and inſtrutions more than to me, who by libcrali- 
tic would cſtabliſh and aſſure a firme commerce and ſocictic amongſt men ? 
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Hat is it then? Since there is no honeſt deligne of the ſoule, al- 
though it hath had bis originall from a iuſt will, but that whoſe 
waight and juſt meaſurc is transformed into vertue. I forbid li- 
beralitic to be prodigall or miſ-imployed, T hen is it that a man 
{ſhould be glad to haue received a good turne,(yea willingly,and 

with open hands: ) when reaſon and iudgement hath addreſſcd it rotheir 


har.ds, whoare worthic of the fame, when by timeritic of fortune, or by heat 
of 
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ofcoursge, it is not raprovided: and 4 disfurniſhed of good counteile, and "A | 


4 man may take picaſure to [hewit tothe world , and proteſlc himlclic to be 
the Author. \Vilt chou cftccme that for 2 bcnetit which chou hatt recctucd 
from ſuch a mans bands, whom thou art alhamed to name? Contrariwiſe, how 
much more agreeable are thoſe good turnes vnto vs, bow inwardly arc they 
ground. d and ingratted into our mcemorics , (from whence they arc inſepe- 
rabic) when they content vs, and make our th: pats more pleaſing, In !magi- 
ning from whom, than what we baue recciucd ? < rifpns P: tf1enms Ws acculto- 
medto lay, that hee more eltcemed other mens iudgements, than their gitts, 
and other mens gifts, than their wdgement ;z and annexed this example ; 1 
had rather (ſaid be) have Avevsrys indeement, yet like I better C sav- 
pivs Berefit, Bur for mine owne pony | thinke that no man ought to 
deſire a Bench at his hands, whoſe 1wdgement is deficient and 1dle. Whar 
then? ſhould not that which C/and/4s gaue be receyued? Why not ? but 


in ſuch manner as it thou hedfitreceined it from Fortancs hand, which thoy | 
But why ſhould | 


mightclt imagine might ſodainly become a misfortune. 
wee ſeparate taoſe things which arc ([o vnited ? becauſe we cannor call 
that a benehe which wanrerth 1s principall part, that 1+, to be done 
and 2iuen with heartine fe ad deliberation. A grear ſurmme 
of mency , it it benot given prudently, and with a 
wi.l groun ded on reaſon, is atreature, 
but no benefit. 
Finally, there are many things which 
wee may rceceiue, and yet not 
bce obliged [or 
racm. 
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The Argumentof Ivsrvs Lirs1vs. 


HI E aſſumeth and intreatcth of an other part, How Benefits are tobe ginen. He | 
G1 th many precepts hereupon; that wee beitow them williazly, ſpeedily,and | 
without dubetation. T hat ſome thiz;zs are to be giuen openty, other ſome thinss 
ſecretly ;, but y:t all things without pride, or boaſtinz. Then what they are which 
are hurtfull, if they be not gines, although they be demanded, and yet not diſho. 
neſt, and ſuch as may breed future infamie>. Then that the perſons ouch to be 
eſteemed both of him that giueth, and him that receyueth, that both of them may 
be decent. Another part of the Booke : Jl ow he that receiucth ſhould behaue him- 
ſelfe, from whom he receiueth, and how, eſpecially gratefully. By occaſion ivhat it ts 
that maketh men vnzratefull : Pride, Auarice, Enmuic : Finally , in many wordes 
he diſputeth of gratitude, aad proneth that it conſiſteth on will, where as wealth 
and meanes wantcth, 


Loan 


FX vsiooke into and examine that (moſt worthie | 
Liberals ) which as yerremaineth of the firlt part : 

[n what manner wee ought to beltowa Benefit. 

= To the better pertormance whercot [ (hall in | 
RAM my opinion ſet downe the molt expedite way. | 
m9 So let vs giue as wee would receyue a good | 
© turne. But above all things what wee doe, let | 
<A | vs doe willingly , ſpeedily, and without any | 
doubting : Vngratefull is that Benefit that bath | 


YN ener ae | long time ſtucke berweenc bis” fingers thar gi- 

ueththe fame, that a man ſeemeth bardly to part withall 3 and deliuereth in —— ae bite 
ſuch ſort, as if he bad robbed himlelfe of it. Yea if wee cannot giue fo ſoone | » diliuth in bu 
as we would, and that we are enforced to delay our btnchr,let vs ttrive atleaſt. | 199,/o9jerb 
wile by all the meanes poſhble, that ir be not ſuppolcd, that we hauc bung OY 
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I"rbanitic in 4 
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ans, as the Chri- | 


ſtran world u 
carried in theſe 
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long time in deliberation or ſuſpition,w hether we ſhould give or no: He that 


doubteth, is next co him that denyeth, and deſerueth no thankes for the lame. 
For whereas ina benefit there is nothing more agreeable than the will of him 
that giveth the ſameghe that in delaying giveth vs rovnderſtand that he giuerh 
againlt his will, in efte& giveth nothing, but rather knew not how to keepe it 
trom bis clutches, that drew it from his handes. Divers there are that arc 
bountifull tor ſhame ſake : but thoſe pleaſures that are readily beſtowed, that 
are giuen before they are demanded, that are vnattended by any delay (except 
it bee the modeſtie of him that recciucth the ſame) are farre more agreeable. 
Firſt of all it behooueth vs to prevent cucry mans delire,and afterwardsto fol- 
low the ſame. But the beſt is to prevent and preſent our fauors betore they be 
ſought aiter. And for that an honeſt man bluſheth al waics for modeſtic when 
be demandethany thing, whoſocuer he be that remitteth and excuſeth him of 


| this torment,redoubleth and multiplieth the plcaſnure. He recciued not gra- 


tis,that recciued when he demanded. Becauſe (according to the opinion of the 
graucſt Authors and our Anceſtors) there is nothing that coſts ſo much , as 
that which is bought with praycrs. Mcn would more ſparingly tender their 
vowes vnto the gods,if they ſhould docit openly ; and rather delire wee in fe- 
cret to pray and performe our vowes vnto them, becauſe our deſire is that our 
thoughts ſhould be onely knowne vnto them. 
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DORA He words are diſtaſtfull, and full of diturbance, for a man of ho. 
*E), nour (with abaſhed and abaſcd looke) to ſay, I beſeech you. La- 
\\ thou then to excule thy friend herein, and whomſocuer clſc 
< 6) thou intendeſt to oblige vnto thee by thy bountie. How for- 
SE? wardly ſocucr a man giue, that giucth after he is intreated, Ict 
him know this Icfſon, thar he giucth roo late. Indeauour therefore to divine 
and fore-ſce cucry mans will z & when thou vnderſtandeſt the ſame,diſcharge 
him of the gricuous neceſhtic of asking. Know thou that that benefit is moſt 
plealing , and ot longeſt perpetuiticin mans memorie , rhat comes vnſought 
for and vndemanded. Andit happily thou haſt not had the oportunityto pre- 
uent his necefſhtie, yer at leaſtwiſe intercept the reaſons and motiues which he 
ſhould vſc in requeſting thy curtelie : thou oughteſt to make him belecuc by 
thy readineſle and forwardneſſe,that thou hadſt adelire rodo him friendſhip 
before he demanded the ſame. And as meat which is preſented a ficke man in 
due ſeaſon profiteth him much ; And (imple water being given intime of nc- 
ceſhtic,is ſometimes of as much worth and value as a medicine: cuen ſoa plea- 
ſure although ir be but little and ſmall in valuc, if it be freely-and fitly given, if 
it bedone in ductime,and fitting to the occaſion, valueth and commendeth it 
ſelfe the more,and ſurmounteth rhe eſtimate and worth of arich and precious 
preſcnt, which bath bcene long time deviſed and dreamt vpon. Ir is not to be 
doubted, but that he who ſo readily diftriburcd his largeſſe, performed the 
ſame as willingly. And therefore with ioyftIneſle fulfilleth he that hee inten. 
ded, and thereby giueth teſtimonic of his good mind. 
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> PP He lilence or lowneſle of ſpeech of ſome men, imitating gravitic 
T a3 and ſadneſle, hath corrupted their benefit, when as they promi. 
& lcd with a denying (countenance. How farre better were it to 
> accompany good workes with good words, and to give credit to 
the good ofhce thou doeſt with familiar and courteous lan- 
guage? I hat he may cbaſtice bim ſelfe for being roo flow in asking, Informe 
again(t him chis familiar quarrel!: ] am much diſpleaſed with thee, for that 
thou haſt not acquainted me ſooner with that which thou deſire(t at my hands 
tor that thou halt vied too many ceremonies and circumſtances in requiring 
my helpe; for that thou haſt imployed a third meanes for that which thou 
mightelt baue commanded thy ſelfe: For mine own part,I hold my (clte moſt 
happie & contented, that thou haft ſought to make proot of the good afteRion 
 beare thee, From henceforth if thou be preſſed with any necethty,command 
and claime wharſoeuer is mine as thine owne : Let this one error paſle, I par- 
don thy rulticitie, Hereby ſhalt thou make him efteeme and valew thy noble 
mind more, than all that he came to claime at thy hands, how precious ſocuer 
it be. Then doth the benefaors vertue moſt maniſeſtly appeare, then is his 
bountie remarkeable, when as the other paſling from him, (hall depart mut- 
tering to himſelfe : Great hath beenc my gaines this day ; It morecontents 
mee that | haue found him ſuch a man, than if the benefit had been redoubled 
vnto me by any other way, for to a mind ſuch as this is I ſhall never yecld ſut- 
ficienc or ſatisfaRion, 
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Ve many there be,that by the bitterneſle of their words, and the 
crabbedneſle of their lookes, make their tauours odious, by v- 
ling ſuch ſpeech, and exprefling ſuch pride, that it repenterh 
him that demanded the currelic, that he hath obtained it, It 
falleth out oftentimes likewiſe, that after the promiſe made 

there are ſomedelayes and procraſtinations : yet isthere not any thing more 

loathſome and diſtaſtefull,than when a grace is once granted, to be inforced to 
gocand redemand it againe. The fauors we intend, ought notto be deferred, 
which coſt more ſometimes in their recoucrie thanin their promiſe, 1 his man 
muſt thou beſeech to pur his Lord in remembrance, that man to receive the 
tauour for thee; thus one (imple gift, (by paſſing thorow many mens hands) 
1s diminiſhed and leflened very much, and he hath leaſt ſatisfaQtion that hath 
made promiſe thereof, For they, whom afterwards we muſt imporrune, get 
the better part ofthe thanks. If therefore thou wilt baue thy gifts to be ac- 
ceptable and gratefull, thou muſt procure that they paſſe thorow their hands 

that ſought the ſame vntouched and intire, and (as they ſay) without any di- 

duRtion. Let no man intetcept,let no man detaine them; there is no man that 

in that which thou art to giue, can purchaſe any credit, but that he impayreth 
and diminifheth thine. 
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rw Hcreis nothing more tedious, than to hang in ſuſpence, T here 

1) are ſome that had rather that the hopes of their pretenſions 
were {canticd, then delayed. And many there are (too foully 
polleſſed of this vice) that with a depraucd ambition , protract 
and deferre thoſe things that haucalreadie promiſed,to no other 
end, butro increaſe the number of thoſe that ſolicite and ſuc to them. Such 
are theſe miniſters of kinglymaicſtic, who take delight in the admiration, which 
other menconceiue of their greatneſſe and pompe, who thinke themſclues 
diſabled in their power,it by manydclaics & longer procraſtinations they make 
not cuery man vnderſtand how powerfulland graced they be. They pertor me 
nothing ſpeedily, they diſpatch nothing at once, T heir iniuries are headlong, 
their benchts ſlow. Wherefore thinke that moſt true which the Comicke Poct 
ſaith : 


D0'it thou not ſo much of thy thankes diminiſh, 
CAs thou delay'it thy benefit to finiſh ? 


From thence ariſe thoſe complaints which ingenious ſorrow expreſſeth, Do 
ſpeedily, if thou wilt doe any thing ; and nothing ts more deare. I had rather thou 
[houldeſt haue vtterly denyed mee, Such manner of diſcourſe vie they at that 
time that are wearicd with a long delay, which maketh them alrcady con- 
remne and hate the good, which they heartily expeRed. Can they for this be 
eſteemed vngratctull ? Eucn as that crueltic is the greateſt that bringeth out 
and protracteth the paine, and rodiſpatch man of life quickely,is in ſome occa- 
lions a kind and ſort of mercic, (becauſe in the end the laſt torment drawcth 
with it ſelfe the remainder of it ſelfe, and the time precedent, is the greateſt 
part of the puniſhmet that ſucceedeth:) ſo the lefſe rime I am held in ſuſpence, 
the greater thanks owe I for the favour I reccive. T heexpeRation of things, 


| how good & honeſt ſocuer they be,is both redious and diſplcaſant and where 


as there are many benefits which arcatorall remedic to ſome inſtantnecefhity; 
he that ſuffereth the indigent eyther to be tortured by delay, whom forthwith 
he could diſpatch, or maketh him languiſh in expectation, and grow forlorne 
before he compaſlle the favour , abuſcth his owne benefit, and layes violent 
hands on his owne good worke. All truc liberalitie is addrefled and expedite, 
and it is the propertic of him that doth willingly, to doe quickel y. He that gi- 
ucth latcr than he ſhould doe, and wearieth out both time and occaſion, before 
he aſh(t and ſuccor the indigent, witneſſeth by his ations, that he had never a 
will to ſuccor him, And by this meancs looſeth he in one benefit two moſt im- 
portant things, that is to ſay, time, and the argument of bis triendly intention 
and will, becauſe to will a thing over-late, is not ro will it at all, 
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N all affaires (Ziberalrs) that which importeth moſt,is the maner 
and faſhion of ſpcaking or doing any thing. Celeritie hath done 
much, Delay hath detrauded more, Eucn as in weapons of all 
ſorrs,the edge and point both of the one and of the other, are of 
the ſame force and keeneneſle as the reſt are ; but there is a great 

difference 
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difference in them, it they be inforced by a brawnie and forcible arme, or ma- 
naged by a faint and feeble arme. It is one and the ſame ſword, that fleightly 
raceth and rudely pierceth thorow : that which mott importeth,is the ſtrength 
of the arme that governeth it. T he like may be ſaid of that whicha man gi- 
veth ; the oncly difference is, in the manner of giuing. O how precious, and 
how {wcete a thing is it, to encounter with a Benetactor, that conſenterh not 
to be clawed with acclamations and thankeſ-giuings ! and that as ſoone as hee 
beſtowed a bencuolence, forgetteth the ſame! forto reprove himto whom 
thou art moſt beneficiall, and ro intermix iniurics and outrages with curtefies 
and good turnes, is no lefle than madneſſe, Bencfits therefore are not to be cx- 
aſperated orintermedled with any diſtaſte or miſliking, Though happily thou 
haſt ſomething that thou haſt reaſon ro reprchend him in, reſerue it till an 0- 
ther time more proper and conuenient, 
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Anrvs Verxveosvs called thatdiſgracefull curteſie,which 
was preſcnted by a niggardly hand, Grauelly and liale bread ; 

| gf & which abungric man muſt of necelhtie rake, yet can hardly ear. 
FACT T iberits Ce{ar being requeſted by Marcus Allizs (who had bin 
Pretor ) to diſcharge bim of thoſe many debts, wherein he was 

engaged : Ceſar commaunded him to fcr downe the names of all his creditors. 
T his 15 not to give,but to ſummon them to whom he owed any thing tocom- 
polition. As {oone as he bad received the regilter of their number, he wrote 
a ſchedule wherein he commaunded to pay his prodigall Nephews debt, and 
gauec it to him, and therewithal| ſo bitter and contumc!10us a reprehenſion, as 
the poore man was ſo much diſmayed, that hee neyther knew that hee had 
receiued any money for his creditors, irom the Empcrours hands ; or any fa- 
uour for him(cite : He deliuered him from his Creditors, but obliged not him 
vnto himſclte. Some moriue there was that guided 7 :bryius hereinzand in my 
iudgement, that he did, was to the end, that no man ſhould importune hin 


morc in ſuch like requeſts; and this happily was an effefuall way,thorow the | 


ſhameand reproote ot one man to repretle the diſordinate deſires of covetoul. 
neſſeinall other men. Yet hee that giucth a benefit, muſt abſolutely follow a 
farre difterent way. 
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N what ſort ſocuer thou giueſt, thy gift is to be adorned, to the 
end it may bethe better accepred ; but this is not co give a bene- 
fir, but to, reprehend an errour. And that I may cxpreſle by 
the way (in my iudgement) what my opinion is herein , mee 
thinkes it is a thing ill. beſeeming a Prince, to givea fauour with 

an affront and infamie: neverthclefle, for all this 715x146 could never by this 

manner of dealing flyc that which he fearcd : for many others came afterwards 
and beſought him in the ſame ſort, and for the ſame relicte as Aims did , all 
whom he commanded toinforme the Senate, in what manner they had ſpent 
that money they had borrowed, and therevpon gaue them certaine ſurnames 
of 
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of monev. I his 1sno liberahiric, heaters : this 15 no luccour, 71 BHUn prin- 
cipall tribute. Becaulſc th conner be clicemed a good worke, which I can- 
not call ro memorie without bluſhing, and dilgrace: I am ſent to the Judpe, 
to obtayne that which I required, | was inforced to (ufter a criminall 
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9 Authors of Wiſedome therefore teach vs, that ſome benefits 
re to be giuen openly , otherlome ſecretly, T bole arc openly 
co be giuen, which miy honour and magnifie him that recetuerh 
2%:hem, ſuch asarc Militurie preſents and dignities, and whatſoe- 
uer other gift, which the more publique and notorious it is, the 
morc hon: Feng 21t becommeth, Apaine, thoſe gitts, which neyther pro- 
mote nor aduance a mans tortune, nor make hira honcltcr, bur oncl y ſuccour 
his In hiemiric, bis neccfhrie, and 1gnomime 4 muſt be giuen fo ſecretly, that 
they onely may take notice tl hercof that have their benefit and afliltance 
thereby. And ſometimes alſo wc ought ro deceyue him that we intend to re» 
licuc, in ſucha ſort as our gift may come vnto his hands , and yct he ignorant 


from whom he rccciucd the lame. 
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Reeſilaus (as it is reported) being auertized, thata poore {ricnd 
ot t1» (wbo conccalcd his neccfhities, as much as in bim lay) was 
failen iicke, and yet notwithiianding would not diſcover the 
povucrtic he indurcd in bis {ickenefle ; bethought him that he 
{hou!d not doe amitle,to rclicue him ſecretly, For which caule, 
vnder colour tocome and vilit him, he lctt a bagge tull of money vnder the 
{icke mans pillow ; to the end that the poore ſoule (being more bathtull than 
wiſc) might rathcr thinke that he had tzund that which kedelired, than that 
| h>receiued itasa benchit, \Vhat then? ſhould he not know from whom the 
fauour came? No. Atthe firit lect him be ignorant thereof, if this bea parrof 
the good worke. After wards I will doc him many othcr pical "res, I will giuc 
him {6 many other things, that inthe end he ſhall perceive v arg} firſt 
Author otthem : Finally, be ſhall not know that he hath rccein d, and I (hall 
vnder(tand that | have gwen, Mee thinkes, thou telleſt mee, that rhis is no- 
| thing. I anfwcr thee, Thar it is inſufficient. if ſo ir be, thou thinkeſt to play 
{ the Vſerer ; but if thou delireſt to doe it in that kind, that i it may be morcand 
better pro fircable to him thatreceyuerhthe ſame, thou wovldeſt content thy 
felte ro bea witncſſe, that thou thy ſelfe diddeſt it. Otherwiſe, it delighteth 
thee nor to doe good, but to ſceme to haue done good : I will thar he know 
that I did him thegood. Thisisto ſecke out a debtor. But my delire is that 
he ſhould know it. \What? Jt icbe more profitable for bim not to know it ? 
fir be more honeſt, and more agreeable? wit thou not in this poynt bee of 
| our opinion? I will that he know it. Thou wouldeſt nor then ſauc a mans 
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| life if che night weredarke. I denie not but that vpon ſome iuſt occaſion it may 
| be lawtull tor a man to take ſome contentment in his thanktulnefſe that hath 


recciued a bencfir, Burt it there be a necelhitic he ſhould be holpen, and hee 1s 


alhamed, if chat which lend him oftend hien, except it be hidden, [ admit nor | 


that the benchic ſhould be publiſhed : What (hall I rcll bim, that ic was | chat 
have given it him ? whereas by the preciſe and principall precepts I am forbid- 
den at any time to vpbraid him, orto refreſhthe memoric of my tauour done 
vnto him ? For this 15a law betwixt both, the one ought incontinently tofor- 


get the good he hath done, and theother have acontinvall remembrance of | 


that which he hath recciued. T here 1s nothing that more ryreth and traucl- 
leth a good mind, than robe oftentimes reproched and vpbraided with thoſe 
pleaſures which haue beene ſhewen him. 
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22=n92-%: T contenteth me much to make a publiquenarration of that cx. 
clamation which a ecrtaine Roman vicd , who had beene ſaucd 
by one of Ceſar: friends (during the time of the proſcriptions of 
the T riumuirate) who being vnable any further to indure his 
pride, molt mantully cryed out thus; Redcliuer me, I pray thee, 
to Ceſar : iow long wilt thou vpbraide me ſaying, I have ſaved thee, I hauc 
deliucred thee from death? 1t I forget not my leite, I mult conicile that thou 
gaueſt me lifez bur it I remember mce of thy often reproches, I cannot con 
cciue but that thou halt giucn me death. I owe thee nothing ; it thou halt (a- 
ued me to no other end, but ro make an oſtentation of thy vanitic. How long 
wiltthou lead mc abovr tor a ſpectacle to men, and a torture to my felte? how 
long will it be ere thou ſufter mee to forget my bard fortunc ? Had | beene led 
in triumph by the enemie, it had beene bur one dayes miſerable ſpectacle. Ne. 
uer ought we to diſcloſe that which we haue given: hce that vpbraideth acur- 
teſfie redemandeth it. We mult not importune, we ought ncucr to refreſh the 
memoric ofa former pleaſurc, but by ſeconding it by another. Neither ought 
we to diſcloſe it vnto others, Let him that hath done the good othee,, con- 
cealeit : Let him that hath reccyucd the ſame, diſcloſe it, Orherwilc it may 
be laid vnto him as it was to one who publiquely vaunted and boalted of the 
pleaſures he had done. Happily (ſaid hee that had receyucd the gift) thou 
wilt denie bur that thou halt receyved againe that which thou gauelt mee ; 
Andas the other asked him when? He anſwered, Many times, and in many 
places: As it he ſhovld ſay ; As oftentimes, and in as many places as thou haſt 
vaunted thereof vainely ; what necd had'it thou to ſpeake 1t? or vſurpe vpon 
an other mans ofhce? An other man might have done it more honettlv, who 
reckoning vp the good he had recciued at thy hands, might prayſe thee in di- 
vers things, which thou canſt not, or doeſt nor diſcouer. Doeſt thou indge me 
to be vngrate'vll, if concealing it thy ſelfe no man ſhould know the ſame? Bur 
this ought not to be but rather, if any ſhould relate before thee, what good 
thou haſt done me, and the cuill I commit, in not confefling thy goodnele, 
thou ov hreſt preſently to makethis anſwer. Trnel, he is moſt worthie of farre 
greater benefits, which I know that I hane better will, than power to per forme. 
Which ſpecch we ovght to vtter, not with flattering diflimulation, or taincd 
pre 
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| pictic ſhould not nourilh them long , and tenderly prote@ that vnto the end 
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pretence, oras ſome mendoc, who make a [hew to reie& chat which they 
would taine draw vnto them. Briefly, we owght to vie all kind of (weetnefle | 
and curtclic, as much as in vs |ycth, I he husbandman ſhould looſe all his la- | 
bovr, it after he hath caſt bis corne into the ground , he make no more recko- | 
ning of that which be hath ſowed. T he corne cannot come to maturitic with- 
out much manuring and regard, nothing can bring forth truit , if trom the be- 
ginning totheend it be not laboured and handled with duc induſtric. T he 
ſame condition is ofall benctits, Can there bea greater care, than that which 
the parcnts haue oucr their children ? and yet their paines ſhould be loſt, it ſo 
be they (ſhould abandon them intheir intancie : if their, diuoire and paternal 


Lucius Annaus Seneca. 
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which Naturc hath recommended vnto them. All other Benehies arc of the 
ſelte-ſame condition z except thou helpeſt rhem , thou looſelt them. Ir is a 
{mall matter to have given them. Wee mult likewiſe nouriſh them, It chou 
wilt hauethem thanketull who arc obliged vnto thee, rhou muit nor oncly 
oive them, butloucthem, Bur eſpecially (as I ſaid) ler vs hauca care that we 
ofend not their cares z admonition is tedious , reproch ingendreth hatred. 
T here is nothing ſo much to be auoyded in giving a bench, then pride, 
\V hereto ſeructh an arrogant and dildainetull looke ? to what end are (wel. 
ling and reprochfull words? Thineowne good workes will ſufficiently prayſe 
thee : we ought to alien from vs all vaine boafting. T be ations will expreſle 
themſelues when we are ſilent. I hat which a man giucth proudly,is not one- 


ly diſpleaſant, but alſo edious. 
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| manner of a vanquiſhed Enemie before the fect of the Conqueror. He found 
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AE [ar gauc Pomperics Pennus his life (it hce giucth life that ta. 
keth it not away.) Afterwards, when he had abſolucd him,and 
the other humbicd himlclfe ro giue thankes; Ceſar preſented 
him his lcft foot to kifſe, T hey that excuſe him, and denie thar 
it was done by way of infolence, ſay, that he did it but to ſhew 
his gilded Buskins; or rather, or more rightly, his Buskins of Gold, cnchaced 
and enriched with pretious Pearles. In fo doing , what outrage might there 
be ? \ hat euill was it for a man (although ia tormer times he had beene Con- 
ſul)to kiſſe gold and pearlc, ſince no better place might be found more ſecme- 
ly and honeſt in Cſars perion for himro kifſe ? A nian onely borne to change 
and reduce the manners of an ablolute and free State into {cruitude, worle 
than that of the Perſians - Hee thought it a ſmall matter that an old Senator, 
who intimes paſt had beenegraced with ſo many and great hononrs, ſhould in 
the preſence of Princes in ſubmiſhue lort lyc proſtrate before him, after the 
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ſomewhat more baſerthan the knee, whereby he might ſubieR and ſuppreſle 
the l|bertic of Rome. Is not this to tread the Maieftic of a Common. weale 
vnder toot? Yea with a left foot will ſome men ſay (and very anſwerable to 
the purpoſe.) For he had not ſhewed himſelfe vilainoufly turious and inſolent 
enough, to hauctaken his faire Buskins to aſſiſt and lit in ivdgement vpon the 
life of one who had beerfe a Conſul , if the Emperour had not alſo thruſt his 


Studs and golden Buttons into a Senators mouth, 
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Pride of great fortune ! O mot foolifh folly ! how happy is hes 
that is not conſtrained to receiue any pleaſure at thy hands ! 
how well art thou in!truted toconuert each benefit into inw 

rie ! How much art thou delighted in outrage and exceſle ! © 
how ill doe all things beleemertem ! And the higher thou haſt 
raiſed thy ſelfe the more baſer chou art, and ſhewelt thy ſelte that thou ac. 
knowledgelt not thoſe goods wherein thou takelt ſo much pride. Thou cor- 
rupteſt whacſoeuer thou giueſt. I would aske thee therefore for what cauſe 
thou thus torgettelt thy felte ? what peruerteth both thy lookes and the habir 
of thy countenance had(t taou rather goe masked than ſhew thy tace open ? 
molt plealing argthoſe curtelies whichare given witha kind,ſmiling,and plea- 
ſing countenance , v hich waen my Superiour gaue me, hee exulted not over 
me; but as muchas in him lay ſhewed meall the benignitie and fauour that he 
could imagine, and abaſing bimlelte ſo farreas go equall himſelfe with me , he 
difclothed his gitts of all kind of pompe, hee obſcrued a firtime, wherein ra- 
ther he might helpe me vpon occalion, than inneceflitie. In oneand the ſame 
ſort, in my indgements, wee may perlwade theſe men that they loſe nor their 
benefirs through inſolence, if we (hall proue vato themthat their benefits doe 
not therefore ſecme more great, becaule they haue beene giuen with infolenc 
and tumultuous ſpeeches ; and that they themſcluescannar tor ſo doing ſeeme 
greater in any mans eyes;and that the greatneſl? of pride is but vaine,and ſuch, 
as that it drawcth the things of moltelteeme into batred and Contempt. 
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Ome things there are which proue ſo harmefoll and preiudicial! 
to thoſe that recetue the ſame, that to denie them , and not to 
giue them , 13 a benefirrothem + wee will therefore rather eſti- 
mate the profit then the will of thoſe thatcraue alhtance. For 
otc-times wee with and labour for thoſe things that are damage- 
able vnto vs Neither can we iudge how harmefull rhey be, becauſe our aftecti- 
on blinderh our iudgement ;; bur when the deſire is pacified and allaid , when 
that ardent imprefhon and impuliton of rhe mind (which exileth from ir (elle 
all good counſaile) is extinguithed and abated, then abhorre wee thoſe perni- 
cious Authors of thoſe vnhappy andevill gifts. Even asto ficke men wee de- 
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ſuch as are in loue, all that which their inflamed and ardent afteion , or rather 
deſperation, doteth after. So ought wee to perſcuer diligently and humbly in 
denying and refuſing all that which may doe much harmeto thoſe who ear. 
neſtly and humbly, yea ſometimes likewiſe miſerably demand it at our hands. 
Furthermore , it importetheuery man to haue a care andobſeruation, not on. 
ly of the beginning of his gifts, bur of the end andifſue alſo, and ro giue ſuch 
things, that not only giue content in thereceiuving , butdelight alſo when they 
are receius<, Many there arethat ſay,7 know that this will not be profitable wnto 
him, but what ſha{l 7 doe ? He intreateth me, and I cannot denic his ſuite : let him 
looke vnto it, he ſhall complaine of himſelfe, and not of me. Thou arc deceived: | 
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iris of thee and none ocher(and that iultly) he will complaine , as ſooneas hee 
hall recover his wits ; and that paihon which perturbed his mind, remitterh 
| ind ccaſeth. And why {hovld hee not hate fuch aman who allfted himto 
= his damage and danger ? Io condeſcend vnto bis requeſt that asketh chat 
which will bee harmetu!ll vato him , 1s a cruel! bountie. Eucn as it is a moſt 
| worthic worke to faue thoſe that are deſperate and vnwilling : ſoto giueto ) 
thele that azke peltiferous things, is a flattering and affable hatred, Ler vsgiue | 
ſuch things as may pleaſe moreand more by their vie, and that may. neuer 
>reede any damiige. I will not gine money which in my knowledge ſhall bee | 
2 | given vntoa Harlot,becauſe I detire notto be partaker in any diſhoneſt aRion, 
or in evil] councell. It I can, I will atleaſtwiſe retyre him it nor, I will nor 
beuliter or further his t1nae. Whether it bee choller that tranſporteth him far. 
F | ther than becomme:ch him,or hcate o! ambition mille-leaceth him from the ſe- 
curcſt courſe, I will not fo tarre forget my lelfe, that hereafteghe may ſay , Hee 
| harh L:illed me with kindaeſe, Otrtentimes there is very little difterence betwixc Gy 
| a friends gift and an enemics withes. Allche miſchicte which they can wiſh vs, | 
| ; the fooliſh afteQion of a friend may bring vs : But what is more abſurd (and | 
y<t this oftentimes falleth out ) that there is no difference betwixt hate and k 
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JS Ec vs never giue any thing that may redound to our dilgrace. 
Se And lince ſo fnuch of triend{hip is roe<quall a mans friend with 
himſelfe, wee muſt have care o! both, I will giue vnto hum in his 
neceſhitie, yer in ſuch manner, that I wil! ſhunne mine owne mi- 
ſerie : I will helpe him char is in danger of his lite, but ſo as I pe- 
| Proximus y- | riſhnot my ſelfe : except 1 ſhall be the ranſcme of ſome great man, or ſome 
| Duquiique ataire of greater importance. I will giue no benefit that I would be alhamed 
"_ toaske: [ will not greatenthat which is of ſmall value ; neither will I conſent, 
| 
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thar ſuch a thing, which inic {clteis of much worth, ſhould bee received with 
little eſtimation : For euen as hee loſeth the grace and remuneration of his 
good worke, that regiſtreth the ſame in the booke of his accomprs; ſo hee thar 
[heweth how greatthe pleaſure is which he hach done, priſeth not, but reproch- 
eth and diſpraiſeth his pleaſure he had done. Let cucry man hauec areſpetto 
his facultie and forces, leſt cither we giue more or ſuccour lefle than is anſwere- 
ableto our abilities. Let vs alſo haue a reſpet and eſteeme of the perſon and 
qualitie of him to whom wegiue ; becauſe there are lome gitts that are of lefle 
| value than the greatneſle of him that giueth the ſame requireth ; and other- 
ſyme which are not anſwereableto the merit of him that receiveth the ſame. 
| Confcrretheretore and compare the perſons of both, and with them examine 
that thing thou wilt giue, whether either it be too much to him that giueth or 
| | lirtle ; and againe, whether hee that is to receiue the ſame, cither diſdainerh 
or taketh it nor. 
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when as betwixrthemds of both the gameſters, it fitly flycth to'gnd fro, be- 
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Hat furious andoutragious Alexander ( who never ſerled his 
thoughts bur on great and mightic enterpriſes) fooliſhly gave a 
Citic to a certaine follower of his z who meaſuring his owne vn- 

> worthineflc, and deſirous todiſcharge himſelfe of the envic hee 
might incurre,by receiving ſogreat a benefit,came vato Mlex- 
ander, and told him, That neither in fortune or condition he deſcrucd {o 
much, To whom Alexander an{wered : I reſpect not what becommeth 
thee to receive, but that which in honour becommeth mce togiue: A ſpeech 
that in appearance was both kingly and heroicall, but in eftet moſt fond and 
fooliſh. For all thoſe things which are a mans owne, become ngt other men to 
receive or accept ; but it importeth vs ro conlider what that is which is giuen ; 
to whom, when, why, in what place,and other circumſtances, without which 
thou canſt not iuftifie thine ation. O proud and infolent creature ! Ifit be. 
commeth not him to receiuethis thy gift, as little befitteth it thee to give the 
ſame. T herc ought to be a difference and proportion both of perſons and dig- 
nitics,and whereas there is a meaſure in vertues cuery waies,asgreatly (inneth 
he that excecdeth,as he that giveth too little. And although this beſeemerh 
thee, and thy fortune hath rayſcd thee ſo higb, that thy royall gifts are no 
leſſe than Cities (which with how greater mind mighteſt thou not have taken, 
than !auiſhly diſtributed) yer is tacre ſome more lcfſe,then that thou ſhoul- 
de(t hide and burie a Citic in his boſome, 
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ww He Cinique Diogenes required a talent at ©Antigonns bands, 

Ay and bcing repulſed by him, beſought a penny : 1 0 which hee 
3g anſwered, T batit was too little tor a * Ciniquetoacke, ora 
2 ISS King togiue, T his was but a bare and idle cawnll : For hereby 

OY found he our an invention to-giue neyther : in the penny he re. 
ſpeed and had reference to his Kingly maiettie ; in the talent to the Cinique: 
whereas he might haue given a penny astoa Cinique, andatalent as he was a 
King. mult ncedly graunt, that there arc ſome things bf ſogreac vaive , that 
they ſhould not be g:ven vnto a Cinique, yet is there nothing likewiſe [6 little, 
that a 1iberall and courteous King cannot honeſtly giue, But it thou aske my 
opinion herein, I cannot but allow _Antizonus action : For it1s an intole- 
rable error in thoſe who make protefhon to conternne money , atterwards to 
begge 1t ſhamefully. T hou haſt proclaimed open warre againſt wealth and 
riches, thou haſt publiquely proteſted thy hatred againlt money: T bishabir 
ha{t chow taken on thee, and this needly muſt thou perſonate. Viworthily 
and wickedly (halt thou doe te hunt and haunratrer money, vnder prerence 
of ſo laudablea pouettic and neceffitic as thou profeſſeſt, It concernettreath 
man therefore ro haucasgreataregard and reſpett of himſelte, as ot him ro 
whom he would doe a pleaſure. 1 will our friend Chry/ippms [imilitude of the 
play at ball, which vndouþredly falleth cicber through his defav]r that ſerueth 
the ſame.or his that recciuerh' ir: Then doth the ball keepe his due eourle, 
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ing icrncd by the one, and re-informed backe againe by the other : yer oughta | 
200d Tenms-player to {crueetthereaitly or ſtrongly, according as he percey- | 
' ueth his companion to be turther or ncercr off him. T he ſame rcalon is there 
ingood dcedes: for it they be nor an{werably, applyed to the perlon of him | 
that giveth, and him chatrecciueth,they will ncucr flip from the hangs of the J 
one, or come into the pollclhon of the other, according as they ought rodoe, 
It we paile the time with an exerciſcd and cunning gamelter, we will ftrike the 
ball more boldly and (tiftcly : tor on which lide ſocucr it is dandied, and expe- 
dice and nimblc hand will returne and ltrike it backe. Contrariwiſe,it we play 
with a novice and young learner, we neyther will ſtrike it fo (tiftely, nor teuel] 
it ſo ſtrongly ; bur ſerving and ftriking it gently, we will give the ball to bis 
hand ; and if be rebandicit backe, we returne tas gently. I he ſamemanner 
mult we obſcrue in doing our good workes: Let vs teach ſome how to receiue 
them, and iudge it a ſuthcient recompence, iitthey endeauor themlelues to be 
thankfull; ifthcy arc, it they will be thanktull, For oftentimes we make them 
vnfratclull, and helpe to keepe them fo, as it our good curnes were every way 
ſo great, that there might nor be a thanketuinefſe which might in any fort e. 
quallthem. The ſame pretend thoſe malicious gameſters , that deceive and 
chaſe their contrarie partic here and there,to the ſpoylc of the game, which 
cannot be maintained and continue, except there be conſent and contormitie 
bet wceenethem both. There are diucrs of ſo pcrucric and divellith a nature, 
ſo proud, and imputatiue in that thcy beſtow, that they bad rather loole that 
which they lent,than to ſceme thatthey hauc received the ſame, Were itnot 
a more better & friendly courſe to ſufter them to acquit their deuoire to wards 
vs, and to fauour and ſuccour them, when they would acknowledge thegoods 
which they haucrecciued at our hands? To take all in good part, and at ſuch | 
time as they ſhould onely give thankes in words, to give them as fauourable 
audience as if they fatisficd vs, ahd to allow that he who findeth himſelfe ob. | 
I1ged ro vs, ſhould have #he meanes to recompence vs? That Vlſurer is com- 
monly hardly thought of, if he exaR bis debts rudely. Hee likewiſe is worſe 
thought of, if then when-his money js tendered him, be will not recceiucir, bu: 
| detcrrerk ro admit the payment. , A benehr is as worthiiy recciued backe a 
gainewhenic is returned, as it is giuen honeſtly, whenitis vndcmanded, T be 
-.conditine;: | beſt well-doeris be,that hath done a courtchie freely, and never ſought requi- 
ofa priſe and | tall, that tooke a pleaſure when a3 any man could freely repay that which hce 
| ab(ote well- had-triend!y lent,and given, and vtterly forgotten, and that recciueth not as a 
| EO returne of his favour, but asa grace and remuneration. 
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2 Ome there arc that-nort onely giuea benefit proudly, butalſore- 


apes 134 cciuc it diſgaineſpily,, which ought to be avoided. But nowlet [ © 
we ownhe not fo 4 vs palle ouer to tbatotherpart;; and entreat therein, how men 2 
) crak Af cor ſboy}d behave themſc/ucs.in, negewving Benetites. W hatfocver 7 


| — at af verrne con(ifteth on two-perſons, exatetrhbas much from 


_ | the one, as from the other : wherias thou taftghligently examined what the | 

father ought to be, thot-thak- nd 3t no. leffodifÞep]tie 60 conceive what the 
ſonne 9ught to be, T ere are forme YJuties belonging to,$be bidbahd, and ſome 
alſo that appertaingynto the wyife,.;/ T heſcdelcr ve opetbethe-ſame rule and 
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Of Benefits. 
meaſure, which (as Hecaton faith) is very hard te obſcrue and keepe. A hard 
marcer is ir to performe that which honeitic commandeth,yea, that alſo which 
neereſt approacherh honeſtie : For we arc not onely tied to performe the ſame, 
butco pertorme it with reaſon. She it is that muſt bee our guide in the way 
wearc to hold. The things of ſmalleſt moment, and thoſe ot greateſt impor- 
cance,arc to b- goucrned by her counſaile: and as ſhe counſaileth, ſo ought we 
rogiue, And firlt ofall ſhee will adviſe vs this, T hat we ought notto receiue a 
fauour at cuery mans hands. From whom then ſhall we recciue? Toanſwere 
theeina word; Itis from thoſe ro whom wee would haue giuen. For more 


carcially ought wee to make choyce of thoſe from whom wee would recciue, | 
than of thoſero whom we would giue : For lealt many inconucniences happen 
(whichare wont to follow) know this, that it is a gricuous torment to bee in 


debrcd and obliged ro him, to » hom thou wouldett owe nothing. And con- 
crariwiſcitisa thing moſt plealing and agreeable, to hauc receyucd a Benefit 
at his hands, whom alchough he thould ofter thee hard meaſure,thou couldeſt 
20th louc and atteX. Bur the greatett miſeric for a good and ſhametalt man is 
9 loucand to bee obliged ro ſuch a man as acecan neyther tancic nor tauour. 
Here muſt I needly and ptrentimes aduerrtiſe thee, that I ſpeake not of thoſe 
:ruly wiſc and vertuous men, which take pleaſure in that which they ought ro 
doc, and arc Lords of their owne mindes ; that prefixe ſuch Lawes vnto them- 
(clnes a5 belt I1kerh chem z and having prefixed them, keepe them : bur of theſe 
imperte&t men, that arc willing to follow vertue, whoſe afteions and palhons 
are torcibly impelled ro obey reaſon. I ought then to make an eſpecial] clc- 
Hon and choiſc of him from whom I would receive apleaſure ; and ir concer- 
neth mce much more carctully co chuſe and diligenely ſecke our ſuch a one ro 
whom [I will impart my benefit, than ſuch a one to whom I will truſt my mo- 
ncy : becauſe that to the one I am not bouad to reftore any more than | haue 
receyucd, and hauing repayed my debt, I am acquired and d:{charged out of 
his bookes: butto the other I muſt repay more than I haue receyucd, and hu- 
uing recompenced the good he hath done mee, yer is not this my cntire ob!1- 
gation : the fricnd{hip muſt continue and flouriſh berweene vs, For aftcr [ 
haue remuncrated his kindneſle,] am ticd ro renew and refreſh ir againe : And 
aboucall chings the law of friend{hipadmonifheth mee, Thar I receyue not a 
kindnelle from any that is vnworthic. Such is the right, ſuch is the ſacred law 
ot Benefits (from whence fricnd({hip taketh his originall.) It is noc alwaics in 
our choyce (as Heaton laith) to refuſe a pleaſure, and to fay I will not accept 
It : Wee ought ſometime torecciue a Beneht againſt our mindes. A T yrant 


will giue thee ſomewhat,and ſo crucll and outragious is he, that if thou rc'u- 
| ſ{cſt bis preſent, hee will accountit no lefle than an injuric ard indignitie: To 


this wilc thou (ay, ſhall I nor accept the ſame? make reckoning that this King 
is a I heel, and a Pirate, ((incc in minde he is no betterthan a T heete,or a Pi- 
rate) what (hall ] doe in this cafe ?I ſee that he is vaworthie that I ſhould owe 
him any thing. Tothis I anſwer then, when I ſay that thou art to make thy 
choiſe of him, ro whom thou wilt be obliged, it is not intended in a caſe of lo 


| great violenceand feare; becauſe where theſe preuayle , cleRion periſherh: 


bur if chou bee ar thine owne choyle , if thou halt libertic ro cle& what thou 
liſteſt, then haſt thou meanes ro make vſc of that which beft pleaſeth thee. 


Burif the neceſfitic of occalion reftraine thy clefion, know this, that thou | 


dockt not receiue, but obey : no man is obliged in receyuing a thing which hee 
cannot refuſe z it thou defireſt tro know, if I would haue that thou giueſt mee, 
_ bring 
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is no benefit, or good worke, which I am inforced to receyue. Ir is no Benefit 
that maketh mec indebted to him I would not. Firtt, muſt thou giue mce the 
freedome and power of my ſelfe, and next the bench. | 


ofthe Stoickes z who cither feared the name of a King, (whercas the belt and | 


diſcerne whether they were to obey & ſcruc,but toreſolue them vnder whom 
they ought to ſerueand obey. O how great obliuion poſſeſſed this man! how 


bring to paſſe that I may retuſe what thou oftereſt mee : But he gave thee thy 
life: itskilleth not what the thing is which is giuen, but whether be that gauc, 
and he that recciued thegifr, gaue and received the ſame willingly. Thov art | 
not therefore my defender, becauſe thou haſt ſaued mee. Poylon ſometimes | 
hath bcenea medicine, and yet for all that ic is not qumbred amongſt thoſe | 
things thatare hollome. Some things thereare, which alchough they profit | 
vs much, yet they oblige vs nor. | 
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Certaine man that came with a reſolution to kill a T yrant, gauc 
A. him a {troke whereby hee opened him a dangerous impoſturne, } 

For this the T yrant gaue him no thankes, altbough by woun. 
ding him hee had healed bim of a ficknefſe, whereon his Phyli- 
tions durſt not lay their hands. T hou feeft there is no great 
moment inthe thing it ſelfe, becauſe hee ſeemed nor to haue given a Benehir, 
who with an cuill intention procured his profit, Fortune it was that wrought 
the good,and fromthe man it was the iniuric came: we have beheld a Lyon in 
the Amphitheater, who calling ro memoric one of thoſe who had beene con- 
demncd to fight againft wild beaſts (becauſe in times paſt he had been his Go- | 
ucrnour) proteted him from the turic ef the reſt, Shall wee then ſay that the 
ſuccovrs whichthe Lyon gaue was a benefit? No; Becauſe he neither bad 
will rodocir, neitherdid it tothe intent ro doe good, Weearetoreputeand | 
ranck him with this beaſt, who attempted to cur oft the T yrants life. Both | 
this gaue life, and the other alſo, but neither this nor that a benefit ; becauſe it 
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2 En havc oft-times debated and diſputed of c9arcws Brutme, | 
whether he oughtro accept a grace, and reccyuea pardon at 1#- 
A 1 lis Ceſars hands, who in his iudgement deſcrued not to breath 
/S P or live. What rcaſon moucd Bru1w to conſpire and kill him, I 
WIS willcxpreſſcand bandlcin an other place. For mine owne part, 
although Ieſtcemed Brutus inall other thingsa wile and vertuous man, yet me | 
ſcemeth that in this he committed a great crrour, and neglected the DoAtrine 


— 


molt happieſt eſtate ofa Cirie is to live vnder a iuſt and vertuous Prince)or ho. 
ped that libertic would be had there where fo great a reward was prefixed to 
thoſe thar commanded, and thoſe that ſerued;or imagined that ſuch a Citic as 
this might repoſſeſſe herancient honour and former luſtre, when vertue and 
the primictiuve Lawes were either aboliſhed, or wholly extinguiſhed ; Or that 
[uſtice, Right, and Law ſhould be inviolably obſcrued in ſuch aplace, where 
he had ſecne ſo many thouſand men at ſhocke and battell, nor to the intent to 
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much forgot he both the nature of aftaires,and the ſtate of his Citie! ro ſuppole 
that by chedeath of one man there ſhould _ ſome other (tart vp after him, 
chat would vſurpe ouer the common-weale z whereas atter fo many Kings 
| laughrered,cither by the ſword, or by lightning, they grew Vaſlalls and Sub- 
| ietsr0 a tyrannous *T arquinez yet ought he to have accepted his life,and yer 
for all this notwithſtanding was he not obliged to repute and eſteeme him as 
his Father, for that iniuriouſly and againit all right he had vſurped theautho 
ritic, to give him his lite: For he ſaucd him not, who {lew him not,ne ithergaue 
he him life, bur diſmiſſed him from dying. 
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His rather,and more rightly, may bedrawneinto ſome queſtion, 
what a poore captive ſhould doe, when as a man proſliturcd in 
bodic, infamous and dilhoneſt in ſpeech, offereth ro pay duwne 

SWF cc price of his ranſome ? Shall I ſufter my ſelfe to be redeemed 
, by ſoimpure and baſe a wretch ? and when I am diſcharged, 
whatthankes (hall T recurne him? ShallI live with a ſcurrilous fellow ? Sha! 
I not liuc with him that hath redeemed mee? no truely, for hercin chus ſtan- 
derh my opinion, Enen from any ſuch a one would I receine the money which 
| would employ for my redemprion, yet ſo would | recciuc it as money vpon 

intereſt, not as an att of courtelic. I will repay him his money, and if after that 

I (hall find him in any danger, or preſſed by neceffitic, I will relicue his wanrs, 

preuent his danger, yet contract no ſuch triendthip with him, as ſhould bee 

correſpondent berwixr men of equall vertue. Neyther will [ reckon him for 
ſuch a one as hath ſaued my lite, but make account of him as an Vlurer, to 
whom I know I muſt repay backe againe that which I have borrowed. Con- 
trariwiſe:if there be lome worthic and vertuous perſon, from whom I ſhould 
receive a curteſie, yet ought I notts recciue the ſame, if I knew that thereby 
he ſhould incurre any detriment, becauſe that I am aſſured that he is addicl- 
ſed (though it bee to his owne hinderance, nay which is more, to the hazard 
of his lite) ro do me a pleaſure. [vnderſtand thar he is reſolued (knowing me to 
bee accuſed of a capitall crime) to pleade my cauſe, and to vndertake my de- 
fence, though ir bee to his difyrace, and the diſpleaſure of his Prince. I ſhou!d 

(hew my lelfe an enemie vnto him (if indevouring himſelfe ro vnder-goe dan- 
ger for my ſake.) I ſhould nor performe that which is moſt caſic for mee to ac- 
compliſh, that is, tocntertaynethe damage my (elfe, without the detriment or 

danger. Hecaton letteth downe this fooliſh and frivolous example of Arche. 

laus, who would not receyue acertayne ſumme of money which was offered 
him by a young man, who was ſubic& tothe gouernement of his Father, be- 

caulc hee would not offend the couctous and niggardly parent. What did 

Archelaxs herein that was worthie prayſe? Is it becauſe he would not receive 

that which was ſtollen from his Father? Is it becauſe hee would nor enter- 


| taine the gi'r , lcaſt hee ſhould bee tycd to recompence, and reſtore it ggaine ? 
| Whar modcſtie or vertve vſcd hee in not accepting other mens money ? But 


leauing this, if it bee neceſſarie to ſer downe an example of a generous mind, 
let vs make vie of Grecinus Inline, a man of rare vertue; whom Cains Ceſar 
put to death for this cauſe onely ; inthat hee was a better and honeſter man, 
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| than any one ought to be, who ſhould liac with and vnder a Tyrant. T his 
man, at ſuch time as hereceyued a certain quantitic of money from the hands 
of tus friends (who contributed and leuied rhe ſame ro detray the charge and 
expenccot theſe publique playes which hee prepared) retuſcd a great lumme 


of money which * Fab1zs Perſicrs ſent vnto him. His friends which reſpe- 


| ed not him that ſent the mony, but onely the mony that was ſent, reproued 


him, becauſe he would not accept the ſame. 3 illyou (ſaid he) have mee receriuc 
a venefit, from ſuch a man, whom I would not pledge, althouzh he offered mee the 
cup * And when as ® Rebillizs (one who ſometimes had beene Conlull, yer of 
no lefſe infamie) had ſent him a greater ſumme of money, and inſtantly intrea- 
ted him to command his ſeruants to receive the ſame. 7pray you (ſaid be) par- 
don me, for P:xs1e 75 offered me the ſame, andyet I acceptedit not. *\Wherher 


is this co rece1ue preſents, or to examine the givers ? 


b Here vndoubtedly ſome reaſons are deficient, whence groweth this aucſh.on, as may be gathered by the little conformitie it hath with 
that which go:th before, See Pincianus vpon thupluce, 
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CHaPe. XXII 
2 Hen as we determine to receyueany thing, let vs receiuc it with a 
E&& gladſome countenance, expreſſing thereby the pleaſure which 
MA we take,and manifeſting tothe Benefaftor bow thanketully we 
& accept the ſame, to the cnd that he may gather the preſent fruit 
of his good worke, For itis a iuſt cavſc of gladnefſe to ſee a mans 
friend contented ; and morciuſtro þce the cauſe of his contentment. Let vs 
make itknowne vnto him that his preſents were very plcaſing vnto vs,let vs ex- 
preſſe the afteftions of our will, not only in his owne hearing but in every place 
whereſocucr we be, For hethat recciucth a good turne with gladſome accep- 
rance, hath alrcadic ſatisfied the firſt payment of the requitrall, 


Cua?e,. AALL 


Omethereare that will not receiue but in ſecret, they admit not 
192 witncſics of the good which is done vato them, Belceve thou 
© Y& that ſuch men hauec very bad and baſe minds: Fucn as hee that 
ſo Ne > docth a good turne, ought not to publiſh rhe ſame, or make it 
ST © knowne, but in as much as he knoweth that he that receiueth 
the ſame will conceive a contentment thereby : ſo he alſo that receiucth the 
ſame ought ro make it publiquely knowne, Receive not that which thou art 
aſhamed roowe. Somethere are that ſecretly and in corners, and by whiſpe- 
rings in the care, give thankes for the good they have receyued : T his is not 
ſhamefaſtneſſe, but an vadoubred (1gne of their will and intent to denie the 
benefit. He thar giucth thankes in ſecret , and admitteth no witneſſes of the 
good he hath receyued, is vngrarefull. Some there are that will borrow mo- 
ney, prouided thatit be notin their owne names, neyther certified by obl:- 
gation,nor {igned by witneſſes. They that will not that any man ſhouid hauc 
notice ofthe good is done vnto then, reſemble ſuch men. T hey are affraid 8 
make 
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| L1B:2. Of Benefits. 


make it knowne, to the intent they may bee thought rather to hauc obtayned 
the lame by their 0wne vertue, than by an other mans liberality and athftance. 
Such a5 thele arc, arc leaft officious vato thole by whom they hold their lives 
and dignitics,and whilcit they teareto be eſteemed tor ſuck as are bounden and 
obliged tothcir BenefaRors,they vndergoe amore gricuous imputation, and 
arc iuſtly called vngrate!ull, 


CHAP. X XILIL 


'>>7:4F2? O me ſpeake molt wickedly of thoſe that deſerue moſt worthily. 
hr [tis more ſnufte to offend ſome, then to have purchaſed their 
{4uour, they take an occalton to owe nothing by hatred. Burt 

there 1s nothing that more carefully wee oughtto intend , than 
this, that the mcmoric of thoſe who haue in any ſort ſuccoured 
vs, be not at any time extinguiſhed in vs, wee muſt from time to time renew 
and refreſh it, For be cannot giuethankes, that forgetteth what he hath recei- 
ued ; and he that remembreth a good turne, alrcadic ſatisfieth ir : Neither 
ought we to receive a curtelic nicely, neither ſubmiſly or humbly : for if inre- 
cciuing a man ſhew himſcife cold and negligent , (whereas the bencfit char 
commeth firſt, is the moſt plealing and acceptable) what will he doe altcrward, 


S 


he ſaid, 7 had no neede, but ſince thou ſs farre preſſeſt mee, 1 mill dre what thou 
pat. An other receiucth ſo carclefly,that he leaueth his benctaQour in 


his lips, and proucth more vngratctull than 1t hee bad held bis peace, T hat 
waight ſhould our words have asthe greatneſſe of vur benefit requireth, and 
boldly ſhould we ſay ; T how knoweit not what thou hait lent mee, but thou 
muſt know how farre greater it is then thou thinkeſt, For there is no man thar is 
not contented to heare his curtelies amplified , and made great by good re- 
ports: 7 hou canſl not 1magzine how great the pleaſure i thou haſt done mee, yet 
hope 1 to make it knowne vnto thee, how much more I priſe thy good turne, than 
thou eſfeemeſt. Hethat burdcneth himlelfe, is inſtantly gratetull. So much e- 
ſtceme I the benefit which I have recciued at y6ur hands, that. I ſhall neucr 
bauc the meanes to make you fatisfaRion, at lcaſtwiſe I will publiſh chis in all 
companies, that I am vnable to requite you. 
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V x x1Vv s never wonne A#71ſfus Ceſarsheart moregorenabled 
himſclic better to obtaine others his tauours , than at that time, 

: when (having obtained his fathers pardon, who had beene a 

2© partie in _£nton: uw ation) he ſaid vnto him Onely thes one inin- 
rie (Great Cars an) hane [ receyued at thy hands, thou haſt cau- 

ſed mee to line and die vneratefull. What mind may bee more.thankefull 
than bis, who in no fort fatisficd himfelte with bis owne thankefulneſſe , but 
veterly deſpaireth to equall rhe good he hath receyved? By theſe and ſuch 


like ſpeeches lct vs ſo endcuor, that our will be not reftrained or hidden, bvr be 


when as his former will is waxcn coid ? Another recciueth diſdaintvily, as it 


{ulpence, whether be ſaw or felt what wasgiuen him. Another ſcarce moueth | 
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34 | Lucius Annaus Seneca, L 1:.2] WA L 
| apparant and manifeſt cucric way. And although (ilence obſcure our words, p | couc 
yet if we be (o affected as we ought to be, our intcriour thoughts will appeare | © | mor 
in our outward countenance. He that will be thankfull, no ſooner receiueth 4 mor 
| | the courtelic, but conceiueth and bethinketh him how he may make requi- | © | $04 
| | tall. Chryſippme ſaith, T hat he that accepterh any friendſhip, reſembleth him } 7 | here 
| that is addreſſed and readie to runne for a wager, and ftandeth in'the Lift, ex. | © | thar 
| | petting the {ignall, whereupon he mighr ſpeedily ſet forward. And trucly,hee Y pret 
| | that recciueth, had nccd to be a ſwi't tootman and a great competitor, to the & | mul 
| | intent he may oucrtake his Benetattor, who began 6 racc betore him. # | (0 
a nor | 
| <—_— — - thei 
"MP 
; Chae, XXVL | com 
bt nm 
_ principal 3 2 = Et vsnow conſider and examine what moſt of all maketh men vn- 4 # | buſ: 
| mrs box et i \ gratefull, Truely itis cither an ouer-weening ofour ſelues, and | © 
niow, couetou!- », aningraftcd crrorin men to admire and applaud both them. _ 
nejc, and enuit. | & 1 \EPeIHp {elucs and their aRions, orelſc it is couctoulncile or envie. Let 
TAETS v5 begin with the firſt, Therc is no man but is a partiall and fa- 
The | of vourablc judge of himſelfe : And thence it is, that he ſuppoſerth that hee hath | | 
- "4 _ deſcrued all things, and if any thing be giuen him, he receiucth it as adebt or | | 4 
| ductic ; and moreover, ſuppoſeth himſclfe to be diſgraced, and vndcer-valued. | * bo 
He gave me this (ſaith be) bur how latc? But with how muth travaile and en- 
| treatie: How many morethings might I have obrayned in the meane while, | | Al 
had I but fawned on ſucha man? or attended that ? Or had I intended mine 
1 | owne profic ? I lookt not for this, I am numbred amongft the baſer fort : Sup. _ 
| poſed he that my value and merit deſcrucd fo little? More honefily had hee þ bs... 
| | d:alt with mce,had hepreſented me nothing at all, _ 
| —_ - ny 0 
| Carr 
Cnare, XXVIL L | play 
| | ther 
An example of Nzvs LewrtvLys the Avgur, (a mightic example of riches) ood 
as betore that his Franklins made him poore , (for this man ſaw | : How 
Lentulus, « foure thouſand Seſtertie of his owne and fitly ſaid I fo, for bee | t cat 
—_—_ of did no more than ſce them) was as ſhallow in wit, as baſc in "_ 
—_— mind. For alchough he were as couctous as Couctouſnes it ſelfe, wa 
| »-{axcient a | yet ſooner vented he his money than his words;ſo weake and wanting was he tin 
1c +a in vttering what he ſhould. T his man being obliged to Auguſtus tor all bis fully 
Eng:ſhcromees | aduancement and fortuncs (to whoſe ſcruice he had brovght nothing but di- —_— 
| ; «ang computa. | ftrcfled beggerie,vnder thetitle of Nobilitic) hauing obtained the gouernmear he. 
| = in the Citic (both for the fauour he had with the Empcrovr, and the money bene 
held in his owne poſſcſhon) was wont ofrentimes to complaine himſelfe vnto 
* This agreeth | Caſar, T hat he had retyred hirm from bis ſtudies, and that hee had not giuen —— 
withS. Grego- | him ſo much as he himlelfe had loſt by giving vp his ſtudic of eloquence. And | 
_ _ yet amongſtother graces, Auguſta bad done this for him, that he had delive. 
C:elcit amor | red him from other mens [cornes, and his owne fruitlefle labour, * But Cove- 
numwi quan- | tcaſnefſe conſenterth not that a man ſhould be thankfull : For vnbridled hope 
COTE isneycr ſatizficd with that which is given. T he more wee hauc, the more wee 
couct; S — 
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benefits on the weaker and worler fide. 
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more incenſed and torward. Eucn as the force of a flame 1s a thouſand times 
more hercer, the more violent and greater the fire is from whence it blazeth: 
Soambition ſuticreth nor a man to rett vpon the meaſure ot rhat honor which | 
heretofore he would haue beene alhamed rohave withed tor. No man giveth 


thankes for being aduanced to a I ribuncſhip, but complainerh, that he is nor 
preferred ro the dignitie of a Pretor : Neither dvuth this ſpice him, bur that he 


mult needs be Conſul : Neither will the Confotatecontent him,except ke pol 


(eſſe it more than once. Ambition ſtill prefſeth torward , and vndcrftandeth 
not her owne felicitie, becauic le ref{pefteth not whence thee came, but whi- 
ther ſhe is addrefied. Ot! ail rheſe vices which hinder our gratuiric, the molt 


;mportunate and vebement 15 Enuic, which rormcnteth and vexeth vs with 


compariſons of this nature: Hce beſtowed thus much on mee, but more vpon 
nim, and more {pcedily alſo. Finally , the enutous man negortiaterh no mans 
buſCncſſe, but tauoureth himlcltc againſt all men, 
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and dignific a good turne recciucd, and to know, that no man1s 
eucr ſo well cltecmed by another, as hee ettcemerh and prizcrh 
himſclte. I ſhould have rcccined farre more ; but it was not 
tor his caſeto giue mee more: his I:beralitic was to extend ro 
more than my ſelfe, This is but a beginning : Ler vs take it ingood part, and 
vrge on his tO turther tauours, by ſhcwing our ſclucs thanketul] tor the good 
we hauc rccciued : Hee hath done but a little, buthe will doe itotten : Hee 
hath preferred that man before me, and mealfo hath he preterred before ma- 
ny others. T his man cannot equal! me cither in vertue or honeltic, yet in his 
carriage and actions he hath ſomething more plcaling than isin me. By com- 
playning my {cltc I ſhall neucr be beld worthie of a greater good, but tha!l ra- 
ther [hew, that | am'vaworthic of that which'T haue alreadic receiued. There 
was more courtclte done to thoſe lewd fellowes : What is this tothe purpoſe? 
How [c|dome ts Fortune bountifull with iudgement ? We daily complaine, 
that men that are leaſt vertuous are moſt fortunate, Ott times the haylcand 
rempelt ehar over-paſlcd the lands of a wicked and vngodly man, hath beate 
downe the corne of the bcft and vprighteſt men. Each men (as in all other 
things, ſo in friend{bip) hath his chance and fortune. There is no bencfit ſo 
fully good, that malignitie and enuic cannot impugne and detraR ; there is no 
curtelic ſo ſcanted and barren, but a good interpreter may enlarge and ampli» 
he. Thou ſhalt neuer want a ſubic& or cauſe tocomplaine of, it thou behold 


Ow much morc wiſcly and vertuoully were it done,to engreaten 
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| contemplation of ſo many and ſo mightie benefits, which wee haue receiued 


' force : T hat beaſts haue ſubſtantialler hides than we, that tallow Decre hauc 


' many other beaſts in facilitie of ſwimming. And whereas nature permitteth 
| not, that lome properties ſhould be vnitcd in one and the ſame creatore (as 
' that ſwiftneſſe of bodic ſhould be matched with mightineſſe in ſtrength) they 
| ſuppoſe them(clucs iniured, becauſe man was not compoled of thele divers 


ſame thingwhich | 


' that verie * inſtant whereinit intendeth a thing, ina moment irattayneth the 


| other. Although thou take a view of all things, and becavſe thou findeſt no 


thou wouldeſt wiſh ro be giuen thee our of them all. So when thou haſt well 
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efteemed the goods,and thoſe graces which they haue beſtowed 
vpon vs. T hey complaine becauſe wee equall not Elephants in 
bulke of bodie, Harts in ſwittneſſc, Birds 1n lightnefſe, Bulls in 


GY 


a fayrer haire, the Beares a thicker skinne, the Beuer a lofter: T hat Dogges 
oucrcome vsin{meclling, that Eagles in ſecing, that Crowes in out-living , and 


and dilfident goods z and blame the Gods for negleQting vs, becauſe they hauc 
not giuen vs perpetuall health , invincible vertue and exemption from vices, 
and certaine fore-knowledge of things tocome : yea and lo tarreare they plun- 
gecd in impudencic, that they ſcarcely temper them(elues trom hating nature 
tor making vs infcriourto the Gods, and nor <quall with them in their Diui- 
nitie. How much more better were it for vs to returne and reflet vponthe 


at their hands, and to yecld them thankes, for that it hath pleaſed them to a. 
lot vs a ſecond placcein this molt beautitull houſe, and to make vs Lords of all 
earthly things ? Is there any compariſon betwixt vs and thoſc beaſts, where» 
of wee hauc the ſoucraigntie? All whatſocuer nature denycth vs, ſhe can- 
not conueniently beftow vpon vs. And therefore w hoſocuer thou art that 
doeſt ſo vnder-value mans fortune and chance, berhinke thee bow great bleſ- 
ſings our ſoucraigne parent hath given vs. How many beaſts more forcible 
than our (clues hauc wee yoked, and brought vnder our ſubicftion? How 
farre more ſwifter creatures have wee ouer-taken, and how no morral| thing 
is ſccured and excmprted trom our ſtrokes and power. So many vertues haue 
wee recejued, ſo many arts, and in concluſion, ſuch a minde and fpirit, that in 


ſame, and more (wifter than the ſtarres fore-{ceth long before the courſe and 
motion they are to obſcrue and hold in time tocome, Finally,ſuch a plenty of 
fruit, ſuch (tore of wealth, and ſuch abundance of things heaped one vpon an- 


one thing intire which thou badeſt rather be, picke out ſuch ſeucrall things as 


waighed the louing kindnefte of nature, thou ſhalr bee forced to conteſle, that 
thou wert her darling : And ſoisit indeed. The immortal] Gods have and 
doe loue vs intirely, and (which is the greateſt honour that could be giuen) 
they haye placed vs next vnto themſclucs. Great things have we receiued,nei- 
ther were we capable of greater. 
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| tent and delight himſelte : If hec bath finiſhed that which he intended, and 


Of Benefits. 


Cnaye. X X X. 
Heſe things (my Liberals )have I thought neceſſary to be ſpoken, 


both becauſc ic concerned me to ſay ſomewhar of great benefits, 
when we were diſcourling on {mall ; and alſo becau'c the bold- 
neſſe of this horrible vice floweth from thence into all other 
things. For vato whom will he be thanktull tor good turnes; or 
what bcnehe will he elteeme great & worthie the requiting ,who deſpiſerhthe 
higheſt benetirs? To whom will he contelle himlelte indebted for his health 
and lite,thac denicth that he hath receiued bis being trom the Gods, to whom 


thankfulneſſe vnto men, negotiateth the aftaires of men and Gods; to whom, 
being vnpurveycd of nothing, & freed from the delire of afteting orcoueting 
any thing, yet tothem may men notwithſtanding be both acknow!cdgingand 
thanktull. T hcreis nocauſe why any man ſhould lay the blame ot his thanke- 
leſſe mind vpon his owne weakencſſeor pouertie, and ſay, Whar ſhall I doe? 
How or when may I find any pothbilitie to remunerate and acknowledge the 
benefits of my ſuperiors, the Lords of all things? T o requite is an calie mat- 
ter : for if thou beeſt a niggard,, thou mayeſt requite withcut expence z and if 
thou bceſt ourbfull, without labour. In that very moment whercin thou art 
obliged, if thov lifteſt, chou mayeſt make even with any man whatſocucr , bc- 
cauſc that be who willingly hath recciucd a benefit, bath reftorcd the ſame. 


Can LLAXAE 


N my opinion, that doQrine (which the Stoickes place amongſt 
their extraordinaric Paradoxes) is not fo wondertull and incie- 
dible, T hat he who willingly hath reccived a benefit, hath rc- 
ſtored the ſame, For in as much as we mcaſureall things by the 
mind, looke how much a man is minded to doc, ſo much hath 

be done. And foras much as pictic, fairhfulnef]c,and vprightncfle,and finally 

all vertue, is pertcRin it lelfe, alrhougha man could not remuncrate ana@, yer 
may hee bce thanktull, cuen with his will. As oft as any once compaſſcth his 
purpolc, ſo often he reapeth the fruit of his labour. What purpoſcth he rhat 
beſtoweth a benefit? T o profit him to whom hee giucth the ſame,and tocon- 


the good turne he intended me, be come to my bands, and both of vs are 
mutually aftc&tcd with icy and contentment, he hath obtained that which hc 
ſought : For his intent was not to hauc any thing in recompence, for then bad 
it bcene no benefit, buta bargaine. Well hath heſayled, that hath attained 
the Haucn, whereunto he ſhaped bis courſe. T he dart that hittcth the marke 
It was aymed at, hath periormed rhe office of a ſteadie hand: Hee that doth a | 
good turne, meancth to haue it accepted thanfully ; if it be well raken, hee 
hath bis delire. Bur he hoped for ſome profit thereby: T his was no benefir, | 
whole propertie is to thinke no wayes of remuneration. That which I recei- 
ved,if | accepted and entertained the ſame withthe like good afteRtion as it was 
giuen me, I haue required it : otherwiſe the thing that ofir ſelfe is beſt, were 
in worſt caſe. Totheend I ſhould be thankefull, I am ſent ro Fortune: if ] 
cannot fatisfie for want of her ſuccour, my good minde (hall fatisfiea good | 
minde. What then? Shall I not endeuor my ſelfe tothe verermoſt ro make 
E recom- 


he praycth daily for the ſame ? Whoſocver theretore giveth infiruftions of | 
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recompence ? Shall I not ſecke opportunitie of time and matter, and labour 
' to fill the boſome of him, at whole hands I have receiued any thing ? Y es. But 
| yetthe world went ill with good doing, if a man might nor be thanketull, eyen 


with empty hands. 
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E that hath received a good turne (faith hee) although hee hath 
taken it with neuer ſo thanketulla mind, yet hath hee not con- 
ſumated his duetie : for,there is a part which remayneth, which 
is of reſtitution. Asat a Tenniſ-play itis ſomewhat to receiue 
the Ball cunningly and diligently; but heis not rermed a good 

| gameſter , except hee bee ſuch a oneasreturneth and ftriketh backe the ſameas 

| fitly andreadily, asit was ſerued to him. This exampleis farre different : And 
why ? becauſe the praiſe hereof is inthe motion of the body, notinthe mind. 

And therefore it 15 requiſite,that the whole ſhould belayd forth at large, where 
the eye muſt beiudge. Yer will I not forall that denie him to be a good game- 
ſter that recciueththe Ball as he ought to doe, though bee (trike it not againe, 
ſo the fault benot in himſclfe, But although (faith he) there bee nothing dehi- 
cient inthe art of him that playeth, becauſe be bath pertormed a part, and can 
likewiſe performe that part which he hath not done, yet is the game it ſelfe 
imperfet, which is conſumated in taking and returning the Ball backe againe 

by turnes. * [ will no longer refel] this; let vs ſuppoſeit ro be ſoz let ſomewhat 

be deficient in the game , and not in the gameſter : So in this, whercof wee di- 

ſpute, there wanteth ſomewhat in reſpe& of the thing that was giuen,to which 

ſome condigne fatisfation is due, although in reſpect of the mind there bee 
nothing deficient. * Hethar hath gotten a mind anſwerable to his owne, hath 
performedas muchasin him lyeth,that which he would. 


| 
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E bath given mea benefit, and I have accepted it no otherwiſe 
than ke himſcite would have it received : Now bath he thething 
| that he ſought, and the only thing that be ſought, Iam gratefvull. 

y Fad f Afrer this there remaineththe vie of mee, and ſome profit from a 
= grarefvll man. T hisis not the remnant of an impertetdutie, but 

an in-come and acceſſion ro a perte&t one. Phidias maketh an Imave : the ftuir 
of his arte and knowledge is one thing, the commoditie of his workemanſhip 
and labour another : I he propertic of his arte is to haue madethe Starue, but 
of the workemanthip to have made it with profit. Phidias hath perfited his 
worke, although hee hath not ſold it: A three-fold profit reapeth hee by his 
worke; the one1n his conſcienceand conceit, and this he receiveth as ſoone as 
his worke is hniſhed; the other of his fame; the third of his profit, which ſhall 
accrue vnto him either by favour, or by ſale, or by ſome other meanes. So the 
firſt fruit of a benefit is the conſcience and contentment a man conceiueth,thar 
he hath well\hiniſhed the ſame; the ſecond is of reparation ; the third, of thoſe 


things, which may be made reciprocall one vnto another, When as therefore a 
benefit 
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= benefit is thankefuily accepted, he that beſtowed it, bath alrcadic received | Graioull accep- 
our | recompence, bur not ſatistation, as yet: I therefore owe that which is with- Ro of | 
But out the benefit, and in recciuing it kindly and thankfully, I have ſatisfied the | - 
a Ol. ſame. | | 
: | mnt mmm rnmnmmmnn— | 
Cnar X ART | 
$wD Hat then ? ( ſaith he) hath he requited a favour, that hath done | cexprmetion of | 
ath : We nothing ? He hath done much, he hath repaicd good will with ze precedeat 
on- | ; BAN, asgreat good will, and (which is a certaine (igne of friend{hip) Mr 
ch | he hath done it with an equal] afteftion. Moreouer,a debt is fa. 
vc | tisficd one way, anda benefitanother. T hoy art not to expe, | 
od that I will ſhew thee my paymene, T his aftaire is managed from will co will, | 
_— > Þ That which I fay vntothee [hall not ſeeme harth and diſtaltfull to thee, al- | 
\nd + {| choughat firſtit ightagainſt rhinc opinion,itthou conformethy ſelfe vnto me, 
nd. | | and imagine that there are more things than words. T here are a great number | [ 
_ | ofthings without name, which wenote not by their proper titles, but ſuch as | 
i are both forrainc and borrowed : We cal! the toot whereon we walke, a foot ; | 
ww h { the ioat of a Bed, the foot of a Hanging, and the foot of a Verſe : Weecall by | 
eft- the name of Dog, both a Hound, a Filh, and a Star : For we haue not words e- { 
canſ |} now to giue a proper name vnto cuerie thing: and therefore when wee have } 
clfe | need, we borrow. Fortitude is a vertuc that contemncth iuſt dangers : or itis a 
net ® [| Scicnceto repell perils, or to know how to ſuſtaine them, or how to proucke 
hat | ® | chem: yet ſay we,that a Fenceris a ſtout man,anda wicked (lauce, whom raſh- | 
di- neſle hath animated and enforced to contempr of death, Parlimonic is a Sci. 
ich} Þ ence to auoid cxtraordinarie expence, or apart to vic a mans eſtate and ſub- | 
bee | ſtance moderately ; and yet wecall him a very ſparing man, which is of a nig- | 
ath } gardly and pinching mind, whereas notwithſlanging there is infinite oddes be. 
| rweene moderation and niggardize. T heſc are of divers natures, and yer for | 4 tene#: rot 
want of words wee are intorced to call both the one and the other a Sparer z | 97 17 = | 
_ and him likewiſe ſtrong who de{piſeth caſualties with reaſon, as that other al» | ;n_þ.7 1h thins 
{ ſo, who runnes heaglong vpon dangers without judgement. Soa benefit, as | w!/ocvcr that 
we hauc ſaid, is a bounteous ation, and that very thing which is given by that | |; 7 
ation,as money,ahoule,a garment ; the name of them both isall one, but the | &G 
viſe | | vertuc 2nd power of them farre different. 
08 mmm mmm | 
wn '8 CuAaki az 4 
Dut | f ſue care therefore , and thou ſhalt preſently pereciue , that I fay | 4 cenctifror | 
uit | > nothing that is contrarieto thy opinion, T hat benefit, or good | 5c Paradox /er 
hip turne which the ation perfcetteth, is required if wee take it - 9s. 

: Inf | : ne 10, £9apicy 
>ut — | @CS9hp chanktully. But for that other which is contained in the thing, | 6:/re, | 
his 4 | 9873. WL wchayc not yet requited it, but we intend torcquite it: we haue 
his © | fatished good will with good will, and we owe till a thing for a thing. There. 
eas tore, altaough we ſay, that he hath giuen thankes that hath willingly receiucd | 
"all | | 1 benefit, ycr will we him that hath receined, toreftore ſome ſuch like thing 15 
the | he hath receiucd. Some of the things we ſpeakedoedifter from common cu- 
har | ftone, and afterwards another way they grow in vic and cuſtome againe. \Ve 
ole denic, that a wile manrecciucth any wrong; and yet the man that ſiriketh him 
rea | | E 2 with 
efit = © AA— mm mm—m——_ m— Sd 
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foole hath any goods of his owne, and ycrit a man ſtcale any thing from a 
foole, we will condemne him of felonie. * \Ve ſay that all fooles be mad, and 
yet wee cure them not all by Z/eborvs. Euen vnto thoſe very men whom wee 


rearme mad , commit both Suftrages and Juriſdition. Solikewile ſay wee | 


that he hath requited a good turne that hath recciucd it with a good mind ; 
but yet neuertheleſle wee leaue bim (till in debt, romake recompence even 
when he hath required. Our fo ſaying is anexhorrtation , and not aremitting 
of the good turne, Let vs not feare, neither (being depretted with anintollera. 
ble burthen) let vs faint in mind. Goods are given me;zmy good nameis defen. 
ded,my mileric is taken from me, enioy life and libertic,deerer than life : And 
how ſhall I requite theſe things ? When willthe day come that I may ſhew 
him my good will againe? T his is theday wherin he hath ſhewed his, Take vp 
the good turne, ecmbraceit and be glad, make account thatthou oweſt not that 
which thou haſt received, but that which thou mayeſt require. T hou ſhaltnot 
aducnture on ſogreat a thing,as that miſchance may make thee vnthankfull, ] 
will propoſe no difficultic vnto thee: be of good courage, ſhrinke nor for feare 


| of paines and long ſervitude : I delay thee not, it may be done with things that 


thou haſt alrcadie. Thou ſhalt neuer be thanketull except thou be inſtantly : 
\Vhat wilt thou therefore doe ? Muſt thou take armes ? Perchance thou muſt - 
Muſt thou faylc over ſeas ? Likely yes: and cuenthen alſo when theſtormes 
threaten thee with ſhipwracke, Burt wilt thou reſtore a benefit ? 
T ake it thankefully , and thou haſt required it; not fo 
as thou {houldſt thinke that thou haſt payed 
the ſarwe, but ſo as thou mayeſt 
owe it with the more 
hearts-caſc. 
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T he end of the ſecond Booke_. 
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The Argument of IvsTrvs Lirs tvs. 


H E diſconrſeth of vngrat eful! men, what they be, and whether they are to bee 

puniſhed, or called before the Indge >. Hee denieth it by a curious diſþutati- 
on, aud addeth, that their puniſhment ts in hatred, infamie_, and in the mindec 
it (elfe >. Afterwards Vpon occaſion hee debateth whether a Lord jhould bee 
gratefull to his lane ? Or receiue 4 Benefit at his hands ? Itee aſfirmeths, and 
this wery plentifully , becauſe in thoſe dates there w.ts often w/e of ſiaues. Here- 
unto hee annexeth ; whether the Sonne— gineth his Father a Benefit ? Hee diſþu- 
tethon both ſides, but affirmeth the affirmatine-. 


Gwe 


Ir to render thankes for Benefits receyued (my 
At butts Liberals ) ts both lothſome in it lelte, 
and hatetull in all mens opinion. And therctore 


vngrateſnll men :and ſo are we faſhioned to the 
contrarie of that wee ought todoe, that rhereare 
ſome who become our Capitall enemies, not On- 
ly aftcr Benefits receiucd , but for the veriec ta- 
yours they recciue. I cannot dente but that this 
— || napneth vnto ſome by reaſon of the corruption 
of their nature: to many, vecaule that the interpolition of time extinguiſh- 
eth the remembrance. For thoſe things that were freſh in memorie with 
them, while they were newly done, doc in proceſſe of time weare our of rc- 
membrance. Concerning which ſort of men, I know that thou and I have 0- 
therwhiles diſputed, whereas thou maintained(t that it were betrer to call 
them forgetfull than vngratetull. Shall he therefore be excpſcd of ingratitude 

E 2 becauſe 
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ſuch as are themlſelues vngratetull, complaincot 
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That which it 
complamed of by 
aUmenys exer- 
caſed by moſl 
min. 
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| | 42 Lucius Anneus Seneca. LBv-3-| | 
He termethal | becauſe he hath forgotten, when as no man can forget , except he be vngrate- | 
| p:neequall a- | ty}]? Thereare many ſorts of vngrateful men,as there arc of I hecucs and Mur- | F 
-——1. ae thercrs, whoſe taulr is one,but in the parts there is great varictie. Ingratetul > | 
| $10.5, but all | he who denycth that hce hath receiucth agood turne, which bath been done 6 
| —_ #74 4n | bim: Ingrate.wjl is he that diſſemblerh : Ingratctulls be that maketh notrevi- | Þ 
| {3 the reababerbey. | eution : and the molt vngratctull of all is he, that forgerreth a favour hatb ben | 
wiſe, {bew<n him. For rhey, airhough they requite nor, yet are they indebted, and | * 
| ſome certaine imprelhon of the good turue ( hoarged vp in their corrupt 
| conſciences) is extant with them. And vpon ſome cavle they may atlength 
[ diſpoſe themſelucs to gratuitie, if eyther ſhame ſhall put them in mind, or 
LH ſome ſodaine delire ro proccede honourably : ſuch as for a time is wont 
| to awaken it ſclfe in men of the worſt diſpoſition, if any caſic occation ſhould | 
| inuite them. Brt never can he become thanketull, who hath torgotten the 
whole benchr, And whether thinkeſt thou him worlſer, in whom the thanks 
ofa good turne i» loſt, or him in whom the veric remembrance peritheth ? 
Faulrie are thoſe cyes that feare the light, but blind arc they that ſee not at 
all. Not torcuerence and loue ones Parents is impictic, and not to acknow- 
ledge them is madneſſe. W ho tis more vngratctull than hee, who having re- 
ceived ſuch 3 curte'lte as hee ought to treaſure vp in the formoſt part of his 
memorie, and continuaily medicate thereon, hath laid it ſo farre a-(ide, and 
negleted it, that hegroweth wholly ignorant thereof? It appearcth,that he 
neurr bethought him of reſtitution, that ſuffered oblivion fo tarre to viurpe 
vpon bm, 
CHae, IT. 
pi ORR by 4 word, cothe requiting of a good turne there needeth verrue, 
gratefull man of tme,abilitic, and favourable fortune, Hee that remembreth a 
ra # - —_—_ 111end,is thanketull witheur expence: Hee that pertormeth nor 
oy 20 this (which to atchieuc neither requireth labour, nor charge, \ 
nor :clicitic) hath no coucrt,or patronage ro conceale himſelfe | | 
| | in. For ncuer meant hcto be rhanketull, whocaſt a benefit fo tarre from him, | © 
| that ir neicher ſurvived in his fight, nor his remembrance. Eucn as thoſe things 
= "=-4 mp | whicharcin vic, and arc managed and bangled daily, are neverin danger of 


ſoile,or ruſting z and thoſe which are out of ſight, and vic (fo as they hauc lien 
by, as vnneceſlarie) doe gather ſoile by continuance of time : Sothat which fre- 

uent cogitation exerciſerh and rencwerh, is neuer wrought out of memorie, 
which looſerh and forgetteth nothing, but that, which ſhe reſpeReth and loo- 
keth not backevnrto veric often, 


| Cua?e, I1L 


Eſides this cauſe there are other alſo, which ſometimes concealec 

the greateſt merits from vs. T he firſt and chicteſt cauſe of all 0- 
os thers,is this ; that being alwaies continually bulicd with new 
which we poſſe(ſe 4 deſires,we have an cic and regard, not to that we hve, bur what 
me? v5 2: > werequire, intentiue,not tothat which is in ovr preſent poſleſ- 


wAlt'yh. . f 
F lton, bur to that we afteR and fancie moſt. For whatſoever is at our command, 
1s 
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L1B.3 
is baſe & contemptible. Whence it tolloweth,that as ſoone as the delire of new 
things bath made char light which we have recciued, the Author allo thereof 
is lenderly reſpefted. So long as thoſe things which a great Lord hath given 
vs, have beene pleaſing and well-liking vnto vs, wee haue loued and courted 
bim , and confeſſed openly,that our tate was founded and raiſed by him ; but 
if any new ambition afſaults vs; if our minde fall into admiration of other 
things, and earneſtly affe the ſame, (as the manner of mortall men is, after 
great things ro delire greater) we ſtraight-waics forget that which in times paſt 
we called a benefit: wee neither reſpett or looke into thole things, which haue 
aduanced vs before others, bur thoſe things only wherein other men have had 
the fortune co our-(trip vs. But it is impofhble for any man, both torepine, 
andenuie, and to be thankefull : tor ro enuie, is the propercie of a complaining 
and d:i[comented man, bur ro giue thankes is the property of him that is well 
pleaſed. The fecond caule of ingratitude is,becauſe none of vs make any ac 

count, but of that preſenttime which ſpeedily paſſeth and flceterh betore our 
eyes ; and few or none are they that caſt backe their minds to thinke on rhiings 
paſt. By meanes hereof it falls out, that Schoole-maſters,and their good deeds, 
are buricd in obliuion, becauſe wee wholly loſe the remembrancoof our in- 
fancie. Hereby it commeth to paſle, that we forger a!l touſe things, which are 
beſtowed vpon vs in our youth, becauſe wee never thinke vpon the ſame. No 
man accounteta that which hee hath beene, as ic were a thing paſt, but as a 
thing loſt. Thus the detire and apprehenſion of things to come , defaceth the 
memorie of things palt. 
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N this place mult I giue teſtimonie of the Epicures vpright iudge 
ment, who contnuaily complaineth, for that weare ingratetull 
in regard of things paſt, for that we recall not to memory, what 
ſoeuer benefits we have received, neither number them amongſt 
plealures, when as there is none more certaine contentment, 
than that which cannot any more be taken from vs. Thegoods an pleaſures 
that are preſent,arenotas yet wholly aſſured; ſome caſualty may inrercept and 
cut them off, Thoſe things that are trocome, are vncertaine and doubtful! : 
That which is paſt is laid alide amongſt thoſe things thatarein fafetie. How 
then can any man acknowledge the good that is done him, who forgetreth the 
whole courſe of his life ? T he appreheniion and conſideration of things pre- 
ſent, and the memory of things paſt, maketh a man gratefull; He thar attribu 
teth moltro Hope, yeldeth leaſt ro Memorie. 


CHavp. 
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ID Ven as {my L:bcral:s) there are certaine things which being once 
68 apprehended, continue ſtill in memory z and ſome things that 
to know them, it is not ſufficient to have learned them, (torthe 
ſcience of themis forgotten , except it bee continued) [ meane 
Geometrie, and the courſe ot C celettiell things, and of ſuch 
which by their lubtilcie doe calily (lip out of our memories : $o thegreatneile 
ol 
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He concludethb 
| the negatine 
part. 
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| Reaſons to ap- 
| proue that Me 
| gratitude us net 
| puniſhable by 
| Law, 


i, A man (s- 
ſeth hu benefit 
m redeman- 
ding it, 
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of ſome benefits ſuffer them not to bee forgotten. Some leſſer and more in 
number,and diuers in time, arecalily buried in oblivion ; Becauſe, as I ſaid, 
we handle them not often, neither willingly acknowledge what wee owe vnto 
euery man, Hearken what ſpeeches ſuitors and ſuppliants vſe: There is not a- 
ny of them, but ſaith, that he will for ever keepe in mindthe fauour done him; 
euery man proteſteth and voweth himſelteto bee at commandement, and it a- 
ny more ſubmiſhue ſpeech, whereby he may engage himſclfe, may bee found 
our, he ſparethir not. But withinalittle whileatrer, thoſe Gallants eſteeme 
their former words as too bale and illibcrall : and finally, they grow to that 
point ( whichas I ſuppoſe euery onethe lewdeſt,and molt vngratefulleſt atrai- 
neth vnto) thatis, to forget the ſame. For euen as vngratefull is hee that for- 
getteth,as he is gratefull chat remembreth him of a benefir. 
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£82<32Er the queſtion is, whether this ſo batefull vice ſhould beeleft vn- 
\S\\&4@/) puniſhed ? and whether this Law which is exerciſed in declama- 
; CO _—_ , ne.9 

” toric Schooles , ſhould bee ratified alſo in the Citie , wherebya 
/ man may call aningrate/ull man in queſtion ? Surely, itſecmeth a 
- matter worthy the cenſure of iuſtice, in all mens judgements. 
Why not 2 ſince certaine Cities alſo, haue reproched other Cities for the 
loanes and fauours they baue done them , and redemand from poſteritic that 
which they haue lent to their predeceſſors. Our Anceſtors, thoſe mightic and 
vertuous men, required ſatisfation only from their enemies; as for their bene- 
fits, they gaue them witha great minde, and loſt them with as great, Thereis 
not any Nationinthe world, except the Perſians, that haue thought fitto im- 
pleade an ingratefull man, or call bim in queſtion. And this is a great reaſon, 
why none ſhould be granted, becauſe by mutuall conſent we puniſh miſdeeds; 
and for Murther, Witchcratt, Paricide, and breach of Religion,have here and 
there enacted divers puniſhments , and in all places ſome : but this moſt fre- 
quent crime isno where punilhed,and euery where improucd. Neither abſolue 
wethe ſame : but whereas the iudgement of a thing vncertaine is difhcult, wee 
haue only condemned it with hatred , and left it amongſt thoſe things, which 
we referre to the iuſtice and iudgemeat of the Gods. 
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Cuae, VII. 


2 Ve many reaſons ofterthemſelues vnto me, whereby it appeareth, 
that thiserroris not puniſhable by Law. Firſt of all, the better 
part of the benefit [ſhould periſh, if a man (ſhould haue anaQion 
allowed him , as he hath for lending money , or for bargaines of 
hyring, andletting out. For this 1s the greateſt grace of a bene. 
fit, that we haue giuen it, although we ſhould loſe it, that wee haue referred all 
to the curtelie of the receivers: It I arreſt him, and call him beforethe Iudge, 
it beginneth to be a debr, and nota benefit, Againe, whereas it is a moſt com- 
mendable thing torequite, it ceaſeth ro be honeſt, if it be of neceſſitie. For no 


man 
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Tre 1n man will commend a thanketull perſon, more than him that hath reſtored a | 
laid, ching which was commitred him to keepe, or diſcharged his debr withour be- | 
vnto | | ing ſued. T hus corrupt and deface we two things (then which in humane lite | | 
1ot a- | there is nothing more worthie) that is to ſay, a gratefull mind, anda benehr. | | 
him; | For what honour, I pray you, ſhall he haueinthis , it hee giveth nota benetir, | +. 7: 
J it a- | but lendeth it ? or in that, if he requite, not becauſe he will, but becauſe he mult | ** ; 
ound of neceſhtic ? It isno glorious thing to be gratetull, except it be a matter vapu- | = | 
ceme niſhable to be vngratetull : moreouer, this inconuenience would enlue, thar all | jou | 
that Courts would ſcarcely ſerue, and ſuthce this one Law only : who is hee that | |... 
attai- | might not ſue ? who is he that might not be ſued ? all men priſe and praiſe their Y 
t for- ownedoings, all men enlarge thoſe things they hauc employed vpon others, 
be they neuer {olicrle. Beſides, whatſoeuerthings fall into knowledge of the | 
| [udges , may be comprehended by them withour giving them infinire licence 
— and libertie. And theretore the condition of a good caule ſecmeth to bee ber- 
 terif it be referred toa Tudge, thanif it be remitted to compromiſe, becauſe 
| the Judge 1s bound vnrto an order, and hath his certaine bounds limiced him, 
; > { which he may notexceede; But the Vmpieres conſcience being free and tyed | 
rt vn- to no termes, may both adde, and take away, and order the {cnrence, nor as | 
ama» | * Law and luſtice counſaileth, bur according as humanitie and pictic (hall move. 
ebya Anaction of ingratitude would not obliege the Indge, bur fer him art liverty 
etha f ro rule things as he liſted. For it is not certaine what a benefit is ; againe, how | 
ents. great ſocuerit be,it were much to the matter how fauourably the Iudge would 
r the conſtruc it, No Lawdefineth what an vnthankefull perſonis. Oft-times hee s 
that that hath reſtored as much as hee hath recciued, ts vathanketull , and he that 
and hath not requited, is thanketull. T here bee ſome marters allo which ſome | 7heromne 
ene- | | vnskilfull Judge may diſmifle the Court of, as in caſes where the parties con- es gs. ; 
res | felle a deede, or no deede, wherethe opening of the evidence diſpatcherh all | ve +7% xc of 
im- | * doubts. But when as Reaſon giveth iudgement betweene two perſons which | 170 :-2ce 
ſon, | debate, there ought our vnderſtanding to vſe conieture and divination : | | 
eds; | and when as a thing which onely wiſedome ought to determine, falleth in | br o/ cto- 
and controverlie, a man cannot (in that caſe) takea ludge of che number otthoſe | mo tes 
fre- | | whom the Prztor chooketh, and ſuch a one as is inrolled in the Regiſter of the of = arg 
olue | | ludges; becauſe hee hath the rentsand riches which a Roman Knight ought : 
wee { to have. 
aich 
E: | Cuae VIII, 
1 
| | His thing therefore ſeemed notto bee very vnmeeteto bee made | z- Thee + / 

1 a matter in Law, but thar no man could be found to be a compe. | 3 ent 
eth, | tent Tudgein thecaſe ; which thou wilr not wonder at, it chow | chat i» thi 
tter | conlider throughly what puzzell and dithcultie he ſhovld tinde, nous my”; 
ion | © who ſhould enter into the oucr-ruling of ſuch cales. Some one | {;-..,..1.. 

5 of | hath giuena great ſumme of money; but ſucha one as isrich; but ſuch a one | tw ctermune the 

*ne. as [hall not feele the want thereof. Another hath given, but with the hazard | 7947 

1 all of torgoing his whole inheritance, T he ſummes are alike, bur the benetir is | 

le, | not the ſame : Yea, let vs adde yet further ; I his man laid downe money for | 

m. | * {! himthatwas adiudged a (lane vnto his creditor; but where hee had irathome 

-no 4 lying by him. That other gaue as much; but hee tooke ir vp vpon intereſt ; or 
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borrowed it with muchiintreatie; or deepely indangered himſelfe to him that 
lentic. Thinkeſt thou that there was no difference betwixt him that beſtowed 
his benefic at his eaſe, and that other that borrowed to giue the ſame ? Some 
things are made great in time, and not the greateſt, It isa benefit rogiue a 
poſſeſſion whole tertilitie may eaſe the dearth of corne; one loale of bread in 
time of ſcarcitie isa benefit. Itisa benefit to giue whole Regions, through 
which many Riuers may runne ableto beare Ships. It is a benetit co thoſe that 
are dried vp with thirlt , and ſcarce able to draw them breath through their 
dried iawes to ſhew them a Fountaine : who (hall diſtinguiſh theſe onefrom an 
other? who (hal waigh them throughly? Hard is the determination of that caſe, 
which requircth the force of a thing,and notthe thing it ſelfe. Although they 
be the ſame, yet being differently giuen, they waigh not alike, This man did 
me a good turne, bur he did it vawillingly; but he complayned that he gaue it, 
bur he beheld me more proudly than he was accuſtomed, but he gauc it lo Jate, 
that it had beene better tor me if he had quickly denied me. How cana Iudge 
make an eſtimate of theſe things ? whereas the ſpeech, the doubt, andthe 
countenance of a man deſtroy the grace of his merit ? 
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PB Hat ſhall we ſay of ſome things, which becauſe they are much 
| delired,are held tor benefits ? and of others,which are not eſtce- 
AV/t med by the common fort , for ſuch, although they are greater 
YI then they ſecme. Thou calleſt ita benefit ro haueginen a man 

the "os: of a molt rich and wealthy Citie, to haue madea 
man a Knight, and to haue placed him on the * fourteenth ſcaffold, deftinated 
for the Romane Knights,to behold the playes and publique ſpeRacles ? and to 
haue defended him vponan Inditment of lite and death: but what thinke you 
of it to haue given a man good counſaile to haue hindred him from executing 
a wicked enterpriſe ? to haue wrung the ſword out of his hand, wherewith he 
would haue ſlain himſelfe? to haue comforted him in his ſorrow by wholſome 
counſailes? and to haue brought him backe to the fellowſhip of life, from his 
wiltu!l ſecking and longing to accompanie his deceaſed friends in death : what 
thinke youitro be, to lit by a licke mans bed, and ſince his evill came by fits 
and at certaine houres, to haue waighted a fit time to giue him meate? and to 
haue bathed his veines with Wine when he fainted?to baue brought him a Phi- 
ſitian cucn then when he expected ro die ? who is he that can iuſtly value theſe 
things ? what Tudge {hall he be that ſhall command theſe benefits to be recom» 
penced withthe like ? Some man perchance hath giuen thee a houſe, but I haue 
toretold thee,that thine owneis talling downe on thy head. Hee hath giuen 
thee a patrimonie: but I a planke to floate vpon, and ſaue thy life in ſhipwrack. 
He hath fought,and hath beene wounded for thy cauſe : but I hae giuen thee 
thy life by my ſilence on the racke. Whereas a benefit is giuen one way, and re- 
compenced an other :it isa hard matterto make them equall. 
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Vrthermore , there is no day limited for recompencinga good 
turne,asthereis for money lent: he theretore,chat hath not as yet 
requited , may requite. For tell me in what time may a man dif. 
couer an other to be vngrarcfull? The greateſt benchrs haue no 
probation at all, they oftentimes lye hidden in the conſciences 

of two. Inferre we thus, that wee may not doe a good turne without teſtimo- 
nie? What puniſhment then ſhall we deſtinate for the vathanketull? ſhall wee 
prefixe one for all , where the benefits aredifferent ? or vnequall punithments, 
either greater orlefler, according to each mans benefit ? Goe rothen, ler the 
penaltie be pecuniarie : why? Some benefits concerne life and are more greater, 
than life; what penaltie will you pronounce againſt chem ? lefſe than the bene- 
fir ? that were not indifferent: equall, and ſo capirall ? what more inhumane, 
than that the iſſue of benefits ſhould be bloudy ? 
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Ertaine priuiledges (faith hee) are giuen vnto Parents. And as 
there is an extraordinarie conlideration had of theſe, fo 1s it rea- 
ſonable alſorhat areſpet ſhould be had of other benefits. We 
haue hallowed and facred the conition of Parents, becaule ir 
was expedient, that Children (ſhould bee bred and brough: vp. 
They were to be encouraged ro this trauell , becaule thy wereto vnder-goe an 
vncertaine fortune. It could not be ſaid vnto them, which is ſpoken vntothole, 
that giue benehts. Be warte in thy choice, to whom thou gineſt - If thou batt beene 
once deceined, ſeeke out hence-forward ſuch a one as is worthy of thy benefits, and 

ſuccour him. In breeding and bringing vp children, the Parents iudgement 
preuaileth little, all char they may doe is but to wiſh well, and hope the beſt. 
Therefore,that they might the more willingly aduenture this chance, it was 
reaſon that ſome prerogative ſhould be giuen them. Againe, the caſe ſtandeth 

* otherwiſe with Parents, for they both doe and will beſtow benefits vpon their 
children, alchovgh they have done never ſo much for them alreadie : and it is 
not to beefeared that they will belie themſelues that they have giuen them : 
In others it ought to bee examined, not only whether they hauereceiued, but 
allo whether they haue ginen. But the merits of theſe conſiſt in their confelli- 
on; and becauſc it is requiſite for youth to be ruled, we haue conſtituted, as it 
were, certaine domeſtical] Magiſtrates ouerthem, vnder whoſe governement 
they (ſhould bee reftrayned, Againe, the benefits of all Parents was equalland 
alike,and therefore ir might be valued once, but the reſt bare divers, vnlike,and 
infinite oddes was betweene them, and therefore conld they fall vnder no com- 
palle of law ; ſo that it was more fitting to let themall alone, than ro make 
| thema!l equall, 
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& to know , when thou vndertookeſt to ſuccour him. This man 
giveth ſuccovfs; that, ornament; thele other, conſolations. T hou ſhalt find 
{ome that imagine nothing more pleaſing in this world, or more great and a- 
prezable, than to haue a friend that may ſuccour, and ro whom he may diſco- 
uer his miſeries and calamities. Againe, you ſhall find ſome man more iclous 
of lis Honour than his Securitie, and ſome one thereis, that iudgeth himlelfe 
to be more ;indebred to him by whom he is more ſecured in reliefe, thento him 
by whom heis more honeltly relieved, T heſe things therefore ſhall be greater 
or lefler, according as the Iudges mind is bent to the one, or tothe other. Be- 
ſides I choſe my [zlfea creditor : I oftentimes receiue a benefit at his hands, 
from whom I would not; and ſometimes I am oblieged, ere I know thereof. 
\V kat wile thou doe ? wilt thou cal him vngratefull that had a good rurne caſt 
vpon him, before he knew it, and if he had knownethereof, would nor haue 
receiucd it ? and wilt thou not terme him vnthankefuil,who howſocucr keere- 
ceiued thy good turne, in no ſort requited it ? 
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OTA 7 One man hath done mea friendſhip, and afterwards the ſame 
Gy man hath done mean iniuric. Wherheram I ryed by one curte- 

Ky te to ſutterall iniuries? or (hall I be acquit, as it I had acknow- 
ledged the ſame,becauſche hath defaced his former benefit by his 
ſucceeding iniurie ? how then canſtthou determine, whether the 
pleaſurehe hath receiued, begreater, or the outragethat is alterwards offered 
him? The day would faile me, if I ſhould attempt to proſecute euerydifhcultie, 


— 


| | We(laith he) make men ſlower to doc good, when we challenge not thethings 


char 2re giuen, bur ſufterthe deniers to eicape vnpuniſhed. But you muſt be. 
thinke your lelfe of this alſo on the contrary part, that men will bee much 
loather to receiue benefits,if they ſhould ſtand in perill of proceſle thereby,nnd 
if their innocence be no wates aſſured. Moreouer, by this meanes we our ſclues 
ſhall become loather to doe men good, for no man willingly giveth vnto thoſe, 
who arc vawilling to receive. But whoſocuer is invited to pleaſure others 
of his owne good nature, and for the worthineſle of the thing it ſelfe, will giue 
willingly alſo euen vnto ſuch as (hall thinke themſelues no more beholding to 
| kim than ehey lift : Forthe glorie of that othce is diminiſhed , which carrictha 
pronuſ2 with it. 
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Ome things coſt the giuers much; and ſome are much worth to 
the receiuers,and yer ſtand the giuers in nothing. Certaine curte- 
ies are done to friends, ſome to ſtrangers, and (aithongh the gift 
be one) yet is it better imployed on him that then thou beganſt 
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what harme is it to hauethe raſhnctle of benctiting relirained ? 
@ For this cucn intended they that conltituted no law tor the ſame: 
- thoſc on whom we beflowed our fauours. Conlider diligently 
to whom thov giueſt, ſo ſhall there be no ſuing,, !o (hall there be no calling 
backe or repetition. T hou art decetued,itthouthinke that any Iudge c2n hclpe 
thee. There is no Lawthat isable ro ſer thee cleare againe. Only haue thou an 
eyctothethanktulneſſeof the receiuer. By theſe meanes, benefits hold cheir 
anthoriic,and arc magnificent : thou defiieſt them it thou make them a wat- 
ter of law : In debt it is a moſt iuſtitiable ſpeech , and anſwerablc to rhe law of 
all Nations, to ſay, Pay that which thou oweſt. But this is the towlelt wordin 
bencfiting that can be, to ſay, Pay : For what [hall he pay ? He oweth, [ aſſure 
thee, his Life, his Greatneſlc, his Honours, the aſſurance of his Fortune, his 
Health. T hegreateſt things cannot be requited. At leaftwile{faith he)let bim 


noble a thing ſhould periſh, if we make a merchandize of benefits. T he mind 


things of her owne accord, Let vs withſtand them as much as we can, and cut 
off the occaſions of complaining. 
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Would to God wee could perſwade them not to receiue againe 
the mony they had lent, ſaue only of ſuch as were willing to re- 
pay. Would to God the buyers were never obliged to the (cl- 


vnder hand and feale ; but that faith ſhould rather keepe them, 
and a minde obſerving equity. But men have prelerrcd profit betore honeſty, 
and had rather inforce others to be faithfull, than behold them faichtull.\W ic 

neſles are emploied, both on the one and the other (ide. T his man lendeth his 
money vpon intereſt to many, whom he cauſcth to be bound by publique in- 
ſtruments. T hat other is not contented with ſureties,except he have a pawne 
in hand. O loathſome confelhon of humane fraud,and publique wickeenefle. 
Our ſcales are more ſet by,than our ſoules. To what purpoſe are theſe Wor- 


inftantly borrow money of any man,they cannot ger it,cxcept they be obliged 
afrer the ſame manner. Had it not beene more honeſtic tolet ſome paſſe with 
the breach of their credit,than that all men ſhovld be miſtruſted of vnthanke- 
fulneſſe. -nd perfidiouſneſſe. Avarice wanteth but one onely thing, which is, 
That we ſhould doe no man good without ſuretifbip. It is the propertie ot a 
generous and magnificent mindeto helpe and profit others; he that giveth be. 
nefirs, imitateth the Gods;he that redemanderhthem,the V ſurers. Why bring 
_ thoſe benefaftors intothe ranke of baſe Vlcrers , whileſt wee intend their 
ecuritic? 


F Cnar. 


D that we [ſhould more circumſpeRly giue, and caretully choole 


repay ſomewhat of like valuc. T his is it that I ſaid, that the eltimation of fo | 


(hipfull men called torecord ? why ferthey to their hands? namely, leaſt hee | 
ſhould denie that which hc had received. T hinkeft thou theſe men to bee vp- | 
right,and that they would maintain a truth?yca,but ifthey themſelues would 


is not to be incited to Avarice, to Proceſſc, or Debate : ſhee runneth into thele | 
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of the vngratetull will bee the more? nay rather they will be the 


leſle ; for benctits will be beſtowed more aduiſedly, Apgaine, it is 
not expedient to haue it knowneto the world, what a number of 
vnthanketull perſons there bee : For the multitude of offenders 
The wltirade | will rake away the ſhame of the deed, anda common crime will ceaſcto be ac- 
compred areproch : Is there almoſt any woman intheſe daics that is alhamed 
makitn the ot dtuorce, fince the time that certaine of the noble Ladies, and Gentle-wo- 
ous ye \ men, hauc made account of their yearcs,not by the number ot Conſuls,but by 
TW the numbcr of their huſbands z and depart trom them to be marricd, and arc 
| married ro bediuorced ? So long as divorce was rare, ſo long was it feared, but 

afrer that few or no marriages were continues without diuorce , the often hea- 
ring of ittaughtthemn to vie it, Is any woman nowa-daics aſhamed of whorc- 
dome, ſince the world is growne to thar paſſe, that tew take a husband but to 
cloake their whoredomes ? Chaſtitic is an argument of dcformirie, where (hall 
0, 456 * | a man finde a woman {o miſcrable, or ſo loathſome, that will content her ſelfe 
--ther with dj. | with one paire of Advulterers? except ſhce have tor eucric houre one, and yet 
vorce bee not | the dayis nor long cnough to ſufhce all, except [hee bee carried to one friend, 
> ory and dine with an other ; nay , thee doteth, and is too much of the 01d ſtampe, 
thatknowes not that the keeping of one Lemman is good wedlocke. Like as 

the ſhame of thele faults is vaniſhed at this day, (ince the linne began to ger 

large ſcope, ſo ſhalt thou make the thankeleſle ſort both more and more bold, 


iſthey may once beginto number themſelues, 
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PIWPP Hatthen? (ha'lthechankelcſle perſon eſcape vnpuniſhed ? what 


/2 then? ſhall he be vnchaſticed that hath no pictic ? the malicious, 
the couctous, hee that tolloweth and feedeth his ownedefires, 
he that delighteth in cruciric? T hinkeſt thou that they (hall be 
| vnpuniſhed which arc ſo hateful]? or ſuppoſcſt thou that any 

The punſ-n:ut puniſhment is more gricuous than publique batrea? Its punilhmcnt that he 
9 #gr41440* | dare not take a good turneatany mans hands, that hee dare not doe a good 
——_— turnc to any, that heisa gazing-ftock to all men, or atleaſtwiſc ſuppoſeth him- 
ſclte ro be ſo, and that hc hath loſt the vnderſtanding of the thing that was ſin. 

oularly good, and lingularly (weer. Calleft thou him vnhappie that wantcth 
FS bis eyc-light ? or him whoſe cares are deafned by the meancs of lickneſſetand 
12+... | doeſt thou not account him wrerched,that hath Joſt the force of benefits? He 
receiver. teareth the Gods, who are witneſſes againſt all vngrateſull men, the knowledge 
he hath how he is intercepted and excluded from benefiting or doing curtclies, 
burneth and vexeth him inwardly : Finally, this very puniſhment is great'e- 
nough tor him, that (2s I ſaid betore) hcecannot reape the fruit and enioy ſo 
p'eaſantathing. But he that is delightcd, and contented inthut he hath recei. 
ved 5 good rurne,enioyeth cquall and perpervall pleaſure, and retoycerh in be- 
holding the mind of him that gaue,and not the thing wasgiuen. A good turne 
continually delighteth athankefull man, an vngratctuil man but once. Belides 
this, 
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Vrifnoattion beliablc againſt an vngratefull perſon, the number 
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this, let either of their lives beecompared with other. T he one is al waics ſad 
and ſorrowfull, and walketh hike a cheater, and fraudulent perſon , who relpe. 


friends that bred him vp,nor of thoſe Maſters which inſ{truQted bim, The 0- 
ther is alwaies ioytull and merrie, expeRing an occalion to yceld fſatisfaftion, 
and conceiuing a great ioy in this veric affetion, nor ſeeking meanes to make 
thar appeareleſſe which he hath received, but how hee may fatisfic more ull y 
and honorably,not only his Parents and friends, bur alſo other perſons of mea- 
| ner reckoning. For although hee hath received a beneht at bis Bond.mans 
| hands, be conſidereth not trom whom, but what hc bath recciucd. 
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Ldeit it bee a queſtion amongſt ſome (amongſt whom Hecator 
/\ is one) whether a bond-man can benefit his Maſter or no. For 
| there are ſome thatdiſtinguith after this manner. T har certaine 
things are benehts; certaine duties z and certaine ſeruices. T hey 
ſay that we ought to call that a benefit which we receive trom a 
| ſtranger, and we terme hima ftranger, who might ceaſe ro doc good without 
any reprchenſion. T hey name that, dutie, which appertaineth proper!y to a 
| Sonne, a Wite, and thoſe perſons who are prouoked by alliance, and ticd by 
offices toathit. T hey termethar, ſeruice, which belongerh to a flave or bynd- 
man, who is brought co this exigent by the conditionot bis fortunc, ſo that kee 
cannot in any fort challenge his Superiour tor any thing , whatſocuer he hath 
done vnto him. T his hee therefore that deniech, that bond-men may nor 
ſometimes doc their Maſters a good turne, is ignorant of the Law of Nature, 
for ic concerneth vs toconlider, of what minde heeis that giueth the benefir, 
not of what ſtate or calling. Vertue hiderh her (clic from no man, ſhe entertai- 
neth and accepteth all men, ſhee inuiteth all, Gentlemen, Francklins, Bond- 
men, Kings, and baniſhed Men, ſhee chooſeth neither houſe nor reucnue, 
but is contented with the bare name. For what ſafeguard ſhou!d there bee a- 
gainſt caſualties, or what great thing could the minde promile it ſelfe, it for- 
tunecould cbange a certaine and ſet]ed vertue? it the bond-man giveth not a 
| benefirto his Matter, neither doth any SubieRco his King, nor Sou!dicr to his 
Czptaine, for what skilleth it, in what ſtate of ſubiction a man be,it he bee vn- 
der one which is Soueraigne ? For if nece{hty,and feare of extremity doe barre 
a boad-man from attaining the nam: of deſcrt,the ſame alſo wil barre him that 
is vadera King, or a Captaine,who haucthe like power ouer him, although it 
be vndera diftercnt T itle : but men gratifie their Kings, and give benefits to 
their Capraines, therefore {laves may doc curteſies totheir Maſters : A Bond- 
man may be ivſt, valiant, and couragious; Er20, hee may alſo give a benefit, 
| Forthis proceedeth only from verwe,and ſo may bond-men giverheir maſters 
benelits,as they haue often-times made them their benefits. T here is no doubr 
but that a bond-man may doe acurtelie to any man, why then may hce not 
{| giye fauourand pleaſureco his owne Maſter ? 
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Qeth not the duetie hee oweth to his Parents w hich begor him , nor of thoſe | 
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Ecauſe (faith he) hee cannot become his Mafters creditor , if hee 
(hould giue him bis money ; yer otherwiſe he daily obligeth his 
\laitcr vato bhim:he tolloweth bim in h:s journics, be miniſtreth 
vnto him in his {icknefl-s, hee reuerencerh him with great care, 
and labour : yetall theſe (which would be thought benefits if 
11 other ſhould doc them) arc but (crvices as long as a bond-man docth them: 


| For that 15a benefit (and is only rightly lo called) thata man doerth , who was 


at libertic not ro doc it, But a bondman hath nor the power of rctufall, chus 


' eiuerh he, and Iendeth he nothing, bur 1s on! y obedient to that which is com- 


manded him : neither can he boalt of his doing, becauſc he could not refuſe to 
doe theſarme, Euen vader theſe termes will I conquer thee, and fo tarre will 
[ plead the bond-mans cauſe, that in divers acts hee ſhall bee cfteemecd tice, 


| Meane while, I pray you tell mee, it | ſhew you ſomeſlauc hghting couragi- 
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tycd to afhſt any wicked and inſolent ation. 


ouſly without fcarc of death, in defence of his Maſters lite, and withoutreſpet 
of kis owne, wounded with infinite blowes, yet ſuffering his bloud co ſtreame 
from his deepe wounds, cucnto the laſt and vetermolt drops, to the end that 
his Matter inthe meanc t:me may finde an opportunitic to eſcape, purchaſing 
the mzanes by his owne death, to winne ſo much time as he may, to faue his 
Maſters life : \Voulgeſtrhou denie that he did his Maſter a friend(hip, becauſe 
he is his bond-man? If I ſhew thee one, that by notyrannicall promiſcs could 
be corrupted, or threats terrified, or torments feared, ro bewray his Maſters 
ſecrets ; but as much as in him Jay, remoued all ſuſpicions that were ſurmiſed, 
and employed all his forces to expreſle his faith : wouldeſtthou denie (becauſe 
he was a bond-man) that he did his Maſter a good turne ? Scerather, if it bee 
not ſo much the greater kindneſſe, as the example of vertue is rather in bond- 
men ; and conſequently, ſo much the more worthie thankes : for that whereas 
ſuperioritic is commonly hated, and all conſtraint eſtecmed gricuous, yet the 
louc of ſome one toward his Maſter, hath ſur movnrcd the common hatred of 


bondage. Sorthen, for that cauſeir ccaleth nor to be a benefit becauſe it pro. . 
cecded from a bond-man : bur therefore is it greater, becauſe bondageir [cite | 


could not deterre him from doing the ſame. 


En 
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E is deceived, whoſocuer thinketh that ſcruitude taketh poſleſh- 
on ouerthe whole man : the better part oft him is exempred. The 
bodies are ſubic and obliged to their Maſters, but the minde is 
prinilcdged in it ſelfe : which is ſo free and reftleſſe,that it cannot 
be reſtrained in this priſon, wherein it is incloſed : ir cannot bee 
held from vfing his forces,and performing great matters, and pafhing beyond 
all bounds, as companion of the celeſtial] Gods. Ir is the bodie therefore thar 
Fortune bath ſubmitted rothe Maſter, T his bought be,this ſellcth he : that in- 
ecrior part cannot be bought or ſold, or ſuffer ſeruitude. W hatſoever i1fluegh 
from that 1s free : for neyther can wee command them all things, neythercan 


our bond»men be compelled to obey vs in all things: they are not bound to 


execute that whichſhall be prejudiciall for the common weale: they arc pot 
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4 As long as he doth that which his Maſter may juſtly command 

oy him to do,it is called and is ſeruice; when more then is neceſſaric 

I=D for a lervanttodoe, a benchit : when ir paſſcth into the atteion 
of afriend, it ceaſerh to be called a [eruice. T here are certaine things which a 
Maſter is bound to furnilh his (cruanc with, namely, with mear,and drinke,and 
rayment : but no man wiilcall thisa benefit, But it he hauegiuen him all chat 
he would,it he hauc nouriſhed him as a free-man, if he khauc inſtruted him in 
the liberall ſciences : this ought ro be called a benchee, T he ſame contrariwile 
may be ſaid in the perſon of a bond-man : whatſocuer it be that exceedeth the 
duticand rulc of a bond-mans ſcruice, and is not done of awe and command, 
but voluntarily and willingly,is a benefie, provided al waics,thatir be ſuch,chat 
it may mcrit the name, when another torraine perſon {hall docit, 
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CHak LAKES 


Hryſippes faith, a Bondman is a perpetuall hircling, now euen 
as he giucth a benchit, when he pertormeth morethen that daies 
worketo which he was hired;{o when as the bondman (by rea. 
ſon of the loue and aff:Qion hee bearerth his Maſter) ſurpaſſerh 
the termes of his miſcrable torrune,and performeth ſome extra- 
ordinary and brauc enterpriſe, which might be held honourable in one more 

happily borne, and ſurmounteth the hope and expeRation of his Maſter, then 

is it a benefit, which 1s tound in his owne houſe. Secmeth it a marter ivſt and 
indifferent to cheg,that if wee be diſpleaſed with thoſe that doe leffe then their 
dutic, wc [ſhould not be thanketull vnto them that performe more then cither 
they ſhould orarc accuſtomed? wilt thou know when itis no benefir?rhen ir is, 
when it may be ſaid, whatif he would not doit? But when he performeth that 
which he might lawfully refuſe, itis praiſe-worthic in him that he had a willto 
docir, A benelit andan inivrieare contraries. T heflauc may plcaſure his Ma- 
ſter,it he may receive an iniury at his hands: And yet there is an expreſſe Judge 
appointed to heare the complaint of bondmen againſt their Mafters, who may 
contraric and repreſie their crucitic, luſt, and hard dealing, and cha{iiſc the co- 
uctouſneſle of thoſe Lords, who refule to allow their ſlaues ordinary food,and 
neceſſarie garments, \V hat then? doth the Maſter receine a benefit at his bond 
mans hands? yea, a man, irom a man: To conclude,hec hath done that which 
was in his power, he bath giuen his maſter a benefit it is inthy choice whether 
thou wiltrecciue it irom a band-man. But whois ſo great whom fortune may 
not compell to ſtand in nced cuen of the baſeſt and poorett of his people? Now 
will I relate many and difterent examples of benefits, and ſome alſocontrarie 
ro one another. Some one flauc hath faucd his Maſters life, another alſo 
gaue him his death, An other hath deliuered his Maſter at the inſtant when he 
ſhould dic, and (if this be buta ſmall matter) by looſing his owne lite bath fa- 
ued biz Maſters. There have beene ſome that haue helped their deaths, and 
others that haue preſerucd them by beguiling them, 
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2329 lcagred,and brought intoa deſperate cltate and extreme milerie: 


q »# " _ IJ , x . © 
>> = > thattwo flaves fled vnro the t:nemicscampe, and pertormed an 
IE, 


300n worthic their labour and pcril!: For atter the Citic was 
taken, and the victorious enemie ranged and reuelled cucrie where, thele rwo 


wy Chromcies reperteth, that when alreadic A4drumentum was bc | 
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\aucs (who knew all the by-waics) were the fir{t that ſct forward to make | 
bootie of that houſe, wherein they had ſerued. And having ſurpriſed their | 
Miſtris, they rudely drouc hcr bctore them : And being demanded whar ; 


woman {hce was: they an{wered that it was their Miſtris, who bad in times 
palt molt cruelly handled them, and that they dragged ber out, to bring her 


to herdeath : and by this pollicic hauing gotten her out of the Citie, they | 


carefully hid her ; But attcrwards whcn the Roman Souldicrs were ſatished 
with pillage, 2ndreduced to their former diſcipline and manners, theſc ſlaves 


likewiſe rcturncd to their former ſervitude, and gauc their Miſtreſſe her won- 


ted libertie. In acknowledgement whercot ſhee preſently ſer them both at li- 
bertic, and was not athamcd to recciue her lite at their hands, over whom lhe 
bad abſolute power both ot life and death : Could thee have more cauſc of 
contentment,than hereby ? tor had thee beene otherwiſe prefcrued, [hee had 
bur recciucd an ordinaric curtelie,and vulgar clemencie, (which is many times 
vſuall amongſt Souldicrs) but being prelcrueg after this manner, it was a noble 


Storie,and an cverlalting cxample, to both the Cities. In ſo great confuſion of 


the ſurpriſed Citic, when cucric one minded his particular ſafetic, all fled from | 


— 


| 
| 
| 


| 


her,cxcept her owne fugitives. And they to exprefle with what mind and in- | 


tention they practiſed their former flight; fled trom the Conquerors, to the 
Captiue; pretending the countenance of Murtherers, which” was thegreatcſt 
point in that benefit, So much thought they it berter to ſeeme Murtherers of 
their Miſtreſſe, leftrhan that ſhee ſhould have beene murthercd indecde : Itis 


not, belceve me, it is not, I tell you,the at of a ſeruile minde, to buy a noble a- | 


Aion by the fame & opinion they gaine of their wickednes : Caius Y'ertions the 
Prxztor of the Marſcs was led vnro his death ; his bond-man drew the ſword 
ofthat very Souldicrthatdragged him, and firſt of all ſlew his Maſter, and af 
rerwards (it 1s time, faith he,to enfranchile and deliver my felfe, fincc now al- 
readic ] baue ſermy Maſter atlibertie) at one ſtroke thruſt himlelfe through 
Shew meany man,that hath preſerued his Maſtcr more magnificently, 
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$2 042 3 Xs ax belicged * Corſirmum, and Domitire was thut vpinthe 
df ſame, who commandeda {laue of his (that was pratiſed in Phy- 
11que) to give him payſon : And perecyuing that by all meancs 
'2n, ace ſought occalion not todoe it , 11'hy delayrſt thou ((aith he) 
as if all? hi were in thy power ? armed, I intreat thee—, to yeeld 
mee— arath. Hereupon his flauc promiſed to pertorme it, and gaue hima 
harmeicſſe potion to drinke vp, wherewith becing laicd a-{lcepe, hee came 


| vnto his ſonne and laid. Command me to be kept in ſure hold, till by the euent 
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L18.3. Of Benefits. 
thou <v1de: ſtandeſt, whether I have g:uen thy Father poyſon or no. Dow1Tiys 
liued, and was ſaue by Ceſar; bur yer bis bond-man had (aued him firit. 
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CHAP. AAXV. 


am? Vringthetimeof the ciuill Warres, a bond-man hid his Maſter 
who was proſcribed, and hauing fitted his Rings on his hngers, 
and put on his garment, he preſented himlelie to the Sergeants, 
and told them, that hee required no fauour at their hands, but 
that they boldly might pertorme that which they were com- 
nanded; and therewithal held out his necke for them to hew off. How great a 
mans part was this fora {laue to bee willing todie for his Maſter in ſucha time, 
as it were, rare idelitie nat to with his Maſters death ? in publike cryelty to bee 
found gentle ? in publike perhdiouſneſle faichfull ? when great rewards were 
publiſhed for cuery one that would betray, to delire death as the reward of 
his hidcitie? 
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GCRas. LATE 


Will not overllip the examples of our Age: vnder 7 iberims Ce 
{ar there was an ordinarie licence, and almoſt a publike rage in 
appeaching and accuſing, which (tarre more grieuous than any 
c1uill Warre) conſumed and deſtroyed both the Senate and No- 
bilitie. Exceptions were taken againſt drunken mens words, 
and tings ſpoken in eſt were cenſured incarnelt : nothing was ſecure, and 
all occalion of cruelty was plealingzneither now expected men what their pe- 
naltie ſhould bee who were acculed, where all were punithed after the ſame 


certaine banquer, hauing on his fingerarich tone, wheron was engraven the 
Image of the EmperorT 7beriz: : I thovld play the toole too much it I ſhould 
ſeeke for ſome more cleanely words to expretle vato you , how hee tooke the 
Chamber-pot : This was preſently obſcrued by aro ( who was one of the 
Spies, and moſt noted informer of thattime.) Bur his ſlaue (againſt whom this 
trealon was plotted) ſecretly ſtole a way the ring trom his Malters finger, who 
was drunke :and whenas Iaroatterwards would take witnelle of thole that 
were atthe banquet, how Paz: had handled his members (not to bee named 
without modettie) with the Emperours Image, and importuning them to ſub 
ſcribe to that accuſation, the [laue ſhewed before all the companie, that his 
Maftersring was on his finger. Wholoeuer (hall cerme this mana flaue, hee 
ſhould alſo call that other Spice an honeſt gueſt. 
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CAL ALTES 


Nder Augnitus Ceſar , mens words were not as yet dangerous 
vnto them ; yet began they alreadic to diſpleaſe : Rufus a Sena- 
tor, as hee ſateat ſupper, wilhed that Ceſar might not returne 
in ſatetieand healch from that progreſle hee then intended ; and 
added this furthermore, Thar all the Bulls and Calves of the 

Countric deſired no leſle:Some there were that diligently obſerned his words: 


The 
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[he nextmorning, as ſoone as it was day , a ſeruant and bond-man of his, 


' that hadattend24 at his feet, reported vnto him thoſe words he had ſpoken in 
| his drunkennelle che night befors, and counlailed him preſently to goe and 
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ſecke out Ceſar, and 0 be his owne frft accuſer. According to this his coun. 

file, his Maſter mer Ceſ.r at his firſt comming downe, And when hce had 
ſworne vnto him that hee was not well in his wits ouer night, and wiſhed that 
the cuill hee had vrrered might fall ypon him, and vpon bis cluldren, hee be- 
ſought C.zſar that hee would pardon him, and receiue him into his fauour a- 

pane: : Afterthar the Emperor bad aflured him that he would willingly doe it; 

10 :an will betzene, ſaid Rvxvs, that thou haſt admitted me azaine inta thy fa 
your, except thou cine me ſomewhat ,and therupon herequired no ſmall ſumme 
of money, at reconciled C ſer; bands, and obcayned the ſame, who therewith- 
- laid \ nto him. Fer mine owne ſake I will indewour neucy to be anzry with thee 
hout as occaſion. C xt 5 ak behaued himſelfe honeſtly in pardoning him, 
beſides annex<d mh is liberalitie to his clemencie. W hoſoeuer (hall heare 
this example reported, he muſt needly praiſe Ceſar, but it muſt be after he hath 
praiſed the bond-man. Except you meane that I ſhould ſhow you that he was 
made tree lor this ſeruice he did. Hee was ſo; but not without ranſome, for 
Ceſar had payd the money for his freedome. 
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NY (5Y, &*Frer ſo many examples, isthere any doubt but that a Maſter may 
| Fo ſometimesreceiuea benefit at his bond-m2ns hands ? why ſhould 
</IA\Ye2) the perſon rather leſſen the dignitie of a thing, then the thing en- 
£3 noblethe perſon 2? All men hauethe ſame beginnings, and the 
ſame original ; no man is more noblethen another, except it bee 
ſuch an one har bath a better wit. and is moreapt togood Arts, They that 
ſer forth their Pedigrees, and their anceſtors in along row,interlined with ma- 
ny branches of collaterall deſcents on the fore-front of their houſes,are rather 
noted then noble : we have all of vs bur one parent, which is heaven, whether 
!! be by famous, or bare deſcent;euery man conueyes his firſt pedegrec from it. 

1 here is no cauſe why theſe hould deceiue thee, who when they reckon vp 
their anccltors: whereſcener ſome noble name faileth them, they preſently 
fainea god. Deſpiſe no man, though bis pedigree bee worne out of remem- 
brance, and he [m. illy furthered by vnfriendly fortune, whether our predeceſ( 
ſors were free men, or bond, or forrainers, Couragiouſly aduance yee your 
minds; and wharſocucr baſenedſe li tethin the way, le; pe yce ouer it. Great no- 
bilitic atrendeth for you atthe laſt, Why with prideare wee lilted vp vntolo 
great vanitie, that from ſeruants we diſdaine to receiue benchits; and looke vp- 
on their ſort, forgetting deſerts ? Doeſt thou call any cne a ſeruant, thou being 
a ſcruant of luſt and of gluttonie, and of an adul:ereſſe, yea a common ſlaueot 
adulterciles ? Calleſt thon any on a ſeruant? Whither now art thou dragged by 
theſegroomes ; who beare aboutthis thy litter ? Whether doethele inliuery. 


— 


clokes, who counterfait a ſouldier-like, and no vulgar attire indeede ? Whe. | 


ther, | ſay , doe theſe carry thee abroad ? to the doore of ſome doore-keeper,to 
the garde ns of ſome, moſt baſe and ſeruile ſubſtitute. And yet denieft thee that | 
a benefit can be eiven torhee, by thy ſeruant, tro whom it isa benehit to haue a | 


kifle fromthe ſeruantof another man. Whar ſo great diſcord of mind isthis? | 
Ar | 
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and broad ſpreading of their branches, how ſmall a thing, in compariſon of | 


Of Benefits. 
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At the ſametime thou defpileft and reuerenceft ſeruants. Within doores thou 
art imperious and outragious, baſe abroad; and as well contemned, as contem- 
ning. Forneuer doe any more abaſe their minds, then they who wickedly 
liftthem vp, and none are more ready to treade vpon other men, then chey 


who haue learned to proffer reproch, by recetuing it, 
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Cua?e, AA14. 


Heſe things were to bee ſpoken to repreſle the infolencie of men 
depending vpon fortune, and to approoue the right of a benefit 
0 be giuen by a ſeruant, that alſo ir might be approaqued to bee 
giuen by a ſonne. For it isin queſtion, whether children at any 
time cangiuegreater benefits to their parents,then they haue re. 
ceived. That is granted, that many children haue beene greater and more 
mightie then their parents, and that likewiſe more vertuous then they : which 
being true; Ir may be alſo that they haue done more forthem ; whereas both 
their fortune was greater, and their will better : But whatſoeuer ie be (ſaith he) 
that the ſonne giveth the father, it is lefſe then his father hath done for bum, be- 


| cauſe of duty he oweth this power of giving to his father. Soas hee canjneucr | 


properly bee overcome in benefits who hath given another the meanes to ex- | 
ceede him inthe ſame. Firſt, ſome things take their beginning from others, | 
and yetthey are greater then their beginnings , neitheris any bing theretore | 
greater then that from whenceit had his beginning, for thar it could not haue | 
growne to that greatneſle except ir had begun. There is almoſt nothing but | 
farre exceederh his firſtoriginall. Scedes are the cauſes of all that which grow- 
ethin this world ; yer are they the leaſt parts of thoſe things which come of 
them: Looke vpon the Rhine, looke vpon Euphrates, finally doe but oblerue all 
other riucrs ſo renouned, and what are they if you eftimare them by their head. 
ſprings from whence they flow? whatſoever they be feared for, wherein ſoener 
they berenouned , they haue purchaſed it in their courle and progretle. Take 


; 
' 


away rootes and the Forreſts will neuer grow nor ouerſpread, neither thall the | 
tops of the mountaines bee couered with woods. Looke vpon theſe I im- 
| 


ber trees, whether you regard their great height, or their wonderfull ſoliditie 
theſe, is that which the roote in ſmall and tender ſpreadings comprehendeth. | 
The temples are builded vpon their foundations , as alſo theſe great walls of 
Rome are, and yet that which was firſt laid to ſuſtaine this whole worke, lies 
hidden vnder earth. The like falleth outin a!l other things. The greatneſle 
that they attaine vnto in time, doth alwaics obſcure their beginnings. I could 
not have attained to any thing, if the benefit of my parents had nor gone be- 
fore; yet followeth it not for all this, that that which I haue obtaynedis leſle 
then that fame which gave mee the meanes toacquireit : Except my nurſe had 
ſuckled me in infancie, I could have performed none of thoſe things , which I 
have {ithencea@ed by my counſell and valour, neither ſhould I have obray- 
ned this dignitieand hononr,which I baueriſen voto by ciuill and militarie de- 
merit : but wilt thou forthis cauſe more prize my m_ firſt endeuours, then 
the grear as | haneatchieued by my ſo many vertuous attempts. And then 


what difference wilt thou find herein, conſidering that I could nor encreaſein 
honor, 
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: | that arevnknowne, and to anceſtors which haue beene before memory of man, 


- | cou!deſt doe all theſz things,cxcept it were by thy fathers meanes?I will briefly 


| the ſamereaſon, it any man hath healed my father,bcing !1ckeand ready to die, 


I ucius Annaus Sencca, L1s.3. 
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honor, withoutthetender care of my nurſe , no lefle then without my fathers 
benehet ? 


Vrif I owe wholly ro my beginning , whatſoever I more can 
[+> 7 doe, thinke you that neither my father is my true beginning, 
nor my Grand-father indeede. For alwaies there will be ſome- 
EE JT what more ancient from which the originall of the neareſt ori. 
| ginall may deſcend. Burno man is faid to owe more to them 


| cizentoa father. Bur, I owe more, it my father , becauſe he hath begotten me, 
owcth this very thing vato his anceſtors, \V hatſocuer I haue done for my fa- 
ther, how great ſocucrit be, itis nothing to be elteemed, in reſpect of the be- 


"elit he hath done me, for I had got beene, bad he not begotten me. And by 


! ſhould bec ableto doe nothing for him that were not to beeeſtecmed leſle, 
ten the benefir hee did vnto my father : for had bee not receiued his health, 
my father had neuer begotten me. Bur ſce if this carry not a more likely-hood 
of truth, that the things which I could both doe, and haue done, ſhould bee 
clteemed as mine owne, and inmine owne power,and at mine owne will. IT hat 
[ am borne (if thou conſider whatathing it is in it ſelfe ) thou {halt find ir a 
ſmall and vncertainematter,and the common ſubic& of good and cuill, and 
vndoubtedly the firſt Rep to allthings z but yer not therefore greater then all, 
becauſe the firſt, Ihane preſeruedand kept my father alive, I baue preferred 
and exalced him to the higheſt degree of honor,and have made him a Prince in 
his Citie : I kaue enobled him , nor onely by thoſe my vertuous enterpriſes, 
which I hque honourably atchieucd;bur alſo have giuen himan aſſured meancs 
to aduance himlelte,[ hauc put into kishands an eafte meanesto obtaine much 
honour and glory : I have hicaped together vpon him dignities and riches, and 


| iuli:o die, then to apprehend the feare of death. 


4{] whatſoencr mens ambition can delire. And where | ſurpaſſed all others in 
1uthoritie, I ſubmitred my leifeto him : Tell mee now, I pray thee, if thou 


anſwere, and tell thee, that it is alcogether ſo,if tothe performance of ſo many 
xorthy rhings it luthced only to be borne, But if tolive well and vertuouſ]y, 
| anaked lite is the lealt part, and if thou haſt but giuen mee that which is com- 


| mon to me, with bruit beaſts, yea, with the lealt, the moſt deſpiſed , andthe 
moſt Joathſome: I befeech thee attribute not that tothy ſclfe, which procee- 
deth not alone from thy benefits, although in ſome ſcrt allo, it cannot eyther 
vreede or be without thine. Suppoſe that for the life which thou haſt giuen, 
| haue reſtored thy lite : ſo likewiſe I have ſurmounted thy benefit, becauſe ] 
knew whzt I gaue, and thou, that which thou receiued(t : whereas I gave thee 
| lite, nt for my pleaſure lake, or trucly by pleaſure, whereas by lo much it isa 
| greater matter toretayne lifethen to receive it, by how much itis lefle dread- 


| 
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Gauethee alilc, that thou might| preſently vſe :thou gaueſt me 
a life, when I knew not whether I {nould enioy ir, or no. I gaue 
thee life, when thou fearedit death : thou halt giuen me life , to 
the end I might die. I kaue given thee a conſummate and perfic 
life: thou haſt engendred me depricued ofreaſon and iudgement, 
and no otherwiſe but to be a burthen ro others. Wile thou know how ſmall a 
benefit it is to giuelife in ſuch ſort? It thou hadiſt caſt me forth, then in that 
caſe it had beeneiniurie to haue begotren me. Whereby [ gather, that our 
begetting by father and mother, is the lcatt benefit that can bee, except other 
things accompany it, that mult proſecutethe beginning of this benelir, and ſo 
ratifie the ſame by other ofhces. It is no good thing to liue, but to live well. 
But you will ſay, [ liuc well: yea, but ſo [ might alſo have liued ill : therefore 
this only is thine, that I live. If thou imputeſt vnto mea litegn it ſelfe, naked 
and delticute of councell , and boaſteſt cbereof, as if it wergg goud and great 
thing: thinke with thy ſelte, that thou impureſt ro mee luchagood , Which is 
common as well to \Vormes aad Flies, as ro me. Moreover, not to vantof a- 
ny other thing , but only in that I haue endeuoured my ſelfero learne he libe- 
rall ſciences, to the end | might direrhe reſt of my life in the right way : it 1 
live diſcreetely by this meanes, thou haft in this recciued agreater benefit, then 
thou gaueſt me. Forthou gaueſt me vnto my lelfe both rude and ignorant,and 
Igauemy lelfe to thee fuch aſonne , as thou maielt retoyce, that ever thou be- 


gotteſt me. 
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> Y father nouriſhed me, if I doe the ſame, I recompence more, 
becauſe he not only conceineth ioy, in that he is nouriſhed , bur 
becauſe he is nouriſhed by his ſoane, and greater pleaſure and 
contentment he receiueth in my good will, then hee doth in the 
giftitſelte. The meate which he gave mice, only nouriſhed my 
bodie. What it a man hath fo farre advanced his owne tortunes, that either 


— — 


for his eloquence, his 1uſtice, or his chiualry,he ſhould grow famous in forraine | 


countries, and had alſo made his father highly renowned , and lo by his luſtre 
diſpelled the obſcuritieand cloudie darkeneſle of his baſe birth: hath hee ner, 
thinke you, herein beſtowed an vneſtimable benefir vpon his parents? Should 
any man euer haue knowne ©A71/ioxand Grillus,had it not beene for xc;zophon 
and P/ato their ſonnes ? Socrarerexempreth Sophroniſcus his name from ob- 
livion. It were too long to recken vpall thereft, who liue by no other meanes, 
bur, in thattheir children erernized their memories, by their owne famous 
ations. \\/hether did {grip pa the father ( who after his ſonnes greatneſle 
was ſcarcely knowne1n Rowe) giue a greater benefit, or Mgrippa the ſonne 
to his tacher, who alone was honoured with a Nauall Crowne (which was the 
greateſt honour that was accuſtomed to be given to men of warre) who raiſed 
lo many {nmptnoun buildings in the Citie, which both exceeded all former 
magniicence,any migat neucr be equalled by any after? \V hether did 0canims 

giuc 
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iuc his ſonne Anznitzrs the Emperor a greater | * neht, or the en; peror Angu A 
t 


/z5 to his father , although tht ih ddaw ot ad optiue father had in ſome ſort 
*J bfc ared the bene of Octane © \Vhatioy and contentment had he concei- 
wedy i afrer the cxtirpation of a ciuili warre, hee had ſeene him command and 

:crne the Romane Empire in ſecuritie and peace ? Who doubteth, but that 
he couid hard lyacknowledge his owne good, or ſufficiently belecucthe ſame, 
and a5 ofton as he con! idered ! lis owne mcane eftate, conceive that ſuch a man ' 


«K al livionhada 2 rn hs except their childrens glory had delivered 

| chem out of this torgettull darkeneſle ? Moreouer; wee enquire not whether a- 

ny lonne bath giuen 8 > ay 1-mptnn 1is father then hereceiued at his hands; 

| but, 1 vherher any lon ne can yeeld greater ? Although the examples of thoſe 

| which hitherto I haue related, doe not a eand latishe , neither ſur- 

pailethe good whic! hthey have receiued at therr fathers hands; yet nature may 

| paſſed. If one only benefit cannot ſurmount the greatneſle of parents delires, 
| it may be that many put cogether may out-ltrip them, 
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(DDE Cipio ſaved his farher ina battell, and being yong with full carreere 
x charged his enemies : And 1s it but a ſmall matrer, when, to make 
good the place where his father fought , hee contemned fo many 
dangers, thar he preſſed ſo many great Captaines, that hee brake 
i through as many oppolites as hee fought before him : in the firſt 
ſeruice that eucr he had ſcene, and being as yet but a raw ſouldier , hee ſet for- 
ward and charged befurethe oldeſt ſeruitors, and performed many valorous 
ations, farreexceeding the forces of his age ? Adde hereunto, that he defended 
his father, being acculed of a capitall crime, and delivered him from the con- 
ſpiracy of his mighty enemies, that he gaue him a ſecond and third conſulate, 
and other honours allo, w hich they who before time have beene Conluls, 
mig ht wiſh and crave for : ang ſceing him poore, gaue him thoſe goods which 
he had gotten by rightof warre, and (t :ar which a man who maketh profeſh- 
on of armes el teemeth molt Wy an alſo : ) hee enriched him with thoſe 
{poyles which he had gotren from his enemies. It rhis as yet ſeeme bur little 
vnto thee,thou maylt adde the Prouinces which he gaue him,and the gouerne 
ments and extraordinary charges, which were afterwards continued vnro him 
by his meanes. Adde further, 'thatafter he had razed fo many great cities, how 
this braue man (rhe detenc lerand founderof the Romane Empire, that was 


to be extended from the Eaſt vnto the Weſt , without a Rivall) enobled him 
che more, who was already noble. Say that he was Sr pro s father, yet vndoub- 
tedly the commonand ordinary good that parents doe in begetting children, 
hath beene farre ſurmounted by Scipio's incomparable piety aud vertue,who [ 
know not whether he brought the Citic more defence or honour. 
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| make vs ſee that hereafter , Which hath not as yet beene ſeene by the ages fore | 
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Vrthcrmore, it this ſceme lirtle vnto thce, ſuppoſc that ſome man 
hath deliuercd his Father from torments, ſuppoſe thac hce tur- 
nedthem on himlelte, For thou mayeſt dilate and extend the 
Childrens benches as farre as thou wilt, whercasthe Fathers bc- 
nchr in procrcation is not only {implc and cafie, but voluntaric 
alſo: What nced we ſo many words ? T he Father hath done good, he know- 
ethnotto whom, whercin hee hath his Wite a conſort and pactaker, whercin 
he reſpeRerh the Law of his Countrie , the praiſe and reward of Parents, 
che perpetuitic of his Houſe and Family, and all things rather then him to 
whom he gauethe ſame : whatit any one (hauing obtayncd wiſedome) hath 
informed and infiruted his Father therein, (hall wee now grow in queſtion 
whether hc bath giuen any thing greater then be receiued ? Conſidering thar 
hee bath giuen his Father a happy life, having recciued at his Fathers hinds 
but a bad lic only ; bur, faith hee, it is the Fathers benefit wharſocucr thou 
doeſt, or whatſoeuer thoucanſreturne vnto him againe. Sois it the bencfir 
of my Maſter, it I have profited in liberall ſtudies: and yet we are more lcar- 
ned thenthole who inſtructed vs in the liberall ſciences, and conſequently, 
farre more complete then rhey who taught vs our firſt rudiments. And al- 
chough without chem no man can lcarne any thing, yer all that which he hath 

aftcrwards learned, is not the inferiour ro the ſame : There is a gercat difference 

berwixt the firſt and the greateſt things : neither therefore are the firlt com- 
parablc tothe greatelt, becaule withour the firſt chegreareſt cannot bee. 


Jop- 


XXXV. 

T is time now, if I may fo termeit,toproduce ſome pieces of our 
owne coyne. He that hath bettowed fuch a benctir, aboue which 
there may be ſomewhat found better , may beoucr-come 1n bc- 
nefits: T hc Father gaue lite vnro his Sonne, but there is ſome. 
thing better then lite, ſorhe Father may be overcome in a bene- 
fie by the Sonne , becauſe the Sonne may give ſome thing berterand greater 
then che Father, Furthermore, he that hath giucnlite co an other man,it once 
or twice hee were delivered by the fame man trom death, hee hath recceiued a 
greater bencar then that which he gave; fo the Father hath giuen life; bur if 
he be oft-rtimes deliuercd trom tac perill of death by his Sonne,he ſhall receive 
a greater benctic then he gaue him, Hee thar hath reccincd a benefit hath re- 
cciucd more, the more he wanteth thar which he received, but he that liueth, 
hath more want of li'c, then hee that is not borne (who cannot want it any 
waycs.) The Father theretore receiveth a greater good turne, if hee hath re- 
cciued lite ar his Sonncs hands, then the Sonne from the Father, in that hee is 
borne : Bur the Parents benctits cannot bee ſurmounted by theſe good offices, 
the child performeth vato him, why ? becauſe hee hath received his life trom 
his Father,which had he nor recciucd, he could not have giucna benefir, T his 
isthen but common tothe Father, and all thoſe who baue at any timegiuen 
lifero any man. For had they nor receiued lite , they could not hauc returned 
bencficiall gratitude: I heretore greater latisfationis not intended tothe Phy- 
fician, though the Phyltcian likewiſe is wontro giuc lite; nor to the Marriner, 
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though he bath ſaucd from (hipwrack, ſo that a man may ſurmovntthe bene- 
| fits both of the one and the other , who hath by any meanes ſaucd our lives ; 
| and conſequently , then the benefits of our Parents may beealto exceeded: it: 
| any man hath done mea good turne which leructh mee to no vie, except it bee 
alliftcd and ſeconded by the fauours of diuers other perions, and it afterwards 
| Thaue done him another courtclic, that hath no need of other mens athitance, 
| [ haue giuena gregter good turne,then that which I haucrecciued :; T he Fa- 
ther hath giuen life ro his Child , which hee ſhould loſe inſtantly, were it nor 
| ſuſtayned by diucrs other luccours : Bur it the Sonne hath ſaued his Fathers 
life, he hathgiuen him ſuchalife , as hath no need of any other alhtanceto (y. 
ſtayncir ſelte of it [eife, Ergo, the Father receiving life at bis Sonnes hands, re- 
cciuctha greater benefit, then that was,which the Father hath giuen him. 
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XAXVI. 

Hee things deſtroy not the reuerence which is due vnto Parents» 
neither rake they their children to become worle vnto them» 
but rathcr better; for, Vertuc is of a glorious and noble diſpoſi. 
tion, and deſcructh to ouc-{tripthe formoſt, T he pieticagd afte- 
ion of children will be more forward, it they may hope to (ur- 
mount the kindacſle and fauour,thcir Parents have done them. It this ſhould 
happen to Parents, willing and glad of the ſame (becauſe in many thir gs 1t is 
for our owne good to be ouer-come) whence can we imagine to enſue ſoaccep 

t1ble a contention, whence ſo great happincle ro Parcnts, as toconfeſle, that 
they cannot equall their childrens benetits ? If we be not thus minded, we give 
our children meanes to excuſe themſclues, and we ſhall make them more ſlow 
and retchleffe in acknowledging their Fathers benefits , whereas wee ought to 
excite thera the more, and ſay vnto them , Doe this, worthy children. An ho. 
ne!t contention 15 rayſcd betwixt Parents and their Children, to know which 
ot them hath given the greatelt benches, or who bath received the moſt, T he 
Fathcrs hauc not therctorc prevailed, becauſe they have giuenthe firſt. Take 
heart, yong men, worthy your ſelves, take heede you loſe not your courage to 
oucr-comethole whodclireno other thing, then to bee ouer-come : You wane 
| no Captaynesto vadertake ſo brave a confiit, and tocncourage you to follow 
them, who command you but to goe the ſame courle, tor to obtayne thele vi. 

Rories, which they haucotrengayned againtt their Parents, 
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hee carryed him thorow the ſquadrons of his Enemies, and 
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ring Plaines, and had conſumed the greater part of the Ille, they carried their 
fathers thence vpon their backs, Itis belecued that the fire miraculouſly fepa- 
raced and diuidedit felfe,and that the Azmesretiring themſelues on both f1des, 
opened a large paſſage to ſuffer thoſe vertuovs yong men to trauell through it, 
ro the end that without dangerthey might ſafcly performe theirgreatartempr: 
Antigonus allo ouer-came, who when asinagreat battell he had diſcomhted 
his encmie, transferred the treaſures and wealth of the conquelt , to his father, 
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| and withit gaue him the Empire of Cipres. This is a Kingdome to refuſe go- 
ucraement, when it is in thy hands. T 77#s Max! allo ouer-came his Lord- | 


Dy = 


ly and Imperious father ; whereas although hee had beene driuen our of his 
' fathers houſe fur a time, and fent into the Countrey, becauſe in his youth hee 


was ſomewhat hard in appreheniton , he came to the TI ribune of the people 
(who had adiourned his father toappeare in perſon to anſwere to a capitall 
crime) and asking him, what time ot appearance hee bad afhgned his father. 


The Tribune hoping that he would betray his bated father, ſuppoſing that he | 


| had done herein athankefull office for the yong man, be ſuffered him to fee, 
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| 


(amongſt other crimes heaccuſed him of ) how hee had baniſhed and driven 
him out of his houſe : which when the yong man diſcovered , getting him a- 
lone ina ſecret place, he drew his dagger which hee had hidden in his bolome, 
and faid; Fxcepr thou ſweare to? enoke this per ſonall adjournment of my fathers, 
I will thruit thee through with this weapon - 1t lyeth in thy power to chooſe which 
of theſe two waics, my father ſhall have no accuſer. T he Tribune {wore and 
kept rouch with him : but he made it knowne in an aftembly of the Romane 
people, why he had defilted from this accuſation. It had not beene potlible for 
any other man to haue ouer ruled the Tribunealiter thts manner, and to elcape 
vnpunilhed. 
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children , who have dcliuered their parents from danger, that 


the meanelt andignobleſt race of men, have giuen them eternall 
indefinite honours : It cannot bee expreſſed by any force of 


words, or facultie of wit,how great a worke it is, how pratſe worthy, and how | 


perdurable and laſting in mens memory ; iultly ro bee able to ſay, thus much 
| haue obeyed my parents: I haue fulhlled their commandements in whatſoe- 
uerit were, either right or wrong; I have ſhewed my ſel'e obſervant and fub- 
miſhue, in this only thing I baue beene wil'vll, that I would not be vuer-come 
by them in benefits: Fight valiantly thereſore, I pray;you yong men, and 
though you were defeated, vet reinforce the fight anew. T heſe that ouer-come 
{hall be happy, T hey thar (hall be ouer-come hall bee no lefle blefled ; what 


| perſon can cuer receiue more honour, then that yong man, who may ſay vnto 


himlele (forit is not lawfull for him to ſay ittoanother) Ifhauc ouer-come my 
father in well doing? Is thereany old man more happy , then hethar may vanr 
in all places, and before the whole world, that he hath bin ouer-come by his 
lonnein well dping,and beneficting ? Whar greater happineſfe is there for a 
mano to yeeld. 

The end of the third BookeS, 
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# from a bale degree haue raiſed rhem to high eſtate, and from | 
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The Argumentof I'vsrvs Lirs1vs, 


gatnihe Epicurcs, who meaſured all thinss by their profit. Ameonzit other ar. 
guments he teacheth by this, that the Gods alſo gjne beneſits, which hee proucth 
very amply agammst theſe that denietheGods. Then he remeucth | {ome obtections, 
which ſeeme to teach, that profit 1s common in beneſfittinz. And ſo he commeth 
to thankeſining, and ſheweth that it is onely to bee yeelded in revard of honeſtic, 
not of profit. T hen hee demanded whether a%encfit is to bee ginen to him,whom 
thou knoweſt will bee vngratefull : he diſlinguiſheth in this point, and partly affire 
meth, and partly denieth, ; 


LE — 


Guear, kL 


Fall thoſethings (my «4 butizs Liberals ) where. 


af we have entreated, there is nothing lo necel- 
Jaric to be knowne, or (as S2/z/? ſaitt) more care- 
ully to bee taught, then that which is now in 
hand ; namely, whether to giuea bencefhir, and to 
reſtorethe I;keybe things which ought ro bee de- 


hath nothing magnificent in it ſelfe, it it hath a- 
ny thing that is mercinarie.) For what is more 
loathſome,then for aman to make reckoning how much we ought to eſtimate 
an honeſt man, when as yertue is neither inuited with gaine, nor terrified with 


loſſe,and is ſo farre from corrupting any with kope or promile, that contrari. 
G 2 wilc 


E handled carions matters for the moit part but (accord; ng to his vſuall cu- 
/lome) intermixed with thoſe that are profitable. Hee demandeth whether a | 
benefit or fauour may be ſimply init ſelfe deſrred ® Hee proneth the affirmative a- | 


red for the louc of themſclues. Some men there | 
are which rcſpe& not honeſty,but for profit lake, | 
and admit not vertue without aduantage (which ! 


Whether to doe 
a Pleaſire ar 


reftore a curtefie 


received, bre 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. 
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wiſe ſhe commandeth them to ſpend all their {ubltance on her, and for her | 


ſake; hand more often contenteth her ſelte with that which is giuen ficely with- 
out demand ? To follow her, a man muſttread all profit vader toore : whicher 


| ſHever ſhe calleth, whither focuer ſhe ſendeth, he ought to goe, without reſpect 


—— — 


cr incereſt of his eſtate or priuate aftaires : and ſometimes ailo hee mu" ter for- 


« 4&4 3% 


' wards with the hazard of his owne bloud and lite* neitker mult hee ever refuſe 


her commandements. \Whart reward (hall I cheu haue,ſaielt chou, if I doe this 
thing valiantly, or that thing gratefully ? T he deedeir (cite : nothing is promi- 


| {cd thee belides. If any proht caſually betall thee, number ir among{t thy ca- 
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ſuall aduancages. The price of bonelt things is in themſclu*s. If then that 
which is honeſt beto be deiired tor it (clte, and a benehit be honeſt, the cond1- 
tion thereof cannot bee diftereart trom honeſty , becauſe they are both of one 


| nature, Bur that the thing which is honelt is to be deſired tor itlelte, ic is often 


| and abouudantly prooued aircady, 


| 


| 
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. 
OT IN this point I muſt wage warre with the nice and effeminate 
OI 2 troope of Epicures, that talke ot Philoſophiear their banquet, 
Go 
X<) (8 


with whom vertue is the vaſlall and hand-maid of vicious plea- 
ſure; them ſhee obeyerth , them the ſeructh, them ſhe beholdeth 
and preferred abous her felfe. Is not pleafure (faith hee) with- 
out vertue ? But why is voluptuouſneſle aduanced before vercue ? Thinkeſt 
thon, we diſpute of the order ? no, the queſtion is of the whole matter, and the 
power thereof, it is not vertue it it dance attendance after delight. The chiefeft 

lace is hers, {he itis that muſt leade , command, and haue the ſuperioritie : 
thou biddeſt her aske the watch-word. W hat skilleth ir thee, ſaith the Epi. 
cure? I alſo maintaine,thar a bleſled life cannot be withour vertue. I condemne 
and contemne the pleaſure it ſelfe which I follow, and ro which I haue made 
my ſelfea bondilaue, if vertue bes remoued from it. The only queſtion js in 
this, whether vertue bethe cauſe of thechieteſt good, or the chiefeſt good it 
ſelfe. Admit thatthis be the only thing in queſtion, thinke(t thou that there is 
butthe only change of place and order betweenethem , that breedeth the dit- 
ference? This is a very contulton, this is a maniteſt bliadncfle, ro preferre the 
laſt before the firſt. I am not diſpleaſed becaule vertue is placed atter pleaſure, 
but becaule it1s any waycs or at all compared, or paralclled with pleaſures. 
She is the Cifpiſer and encmieof pleaſure, and cſtrangerh herſelfe farre from 
her, more familiar with labour and ſorrow, more hrly to beinſerted into man- 
ly incommodities, then into this efteminare felicitie. 
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Heſething (my Z:bera/:s) were to be ſpoken of, becauſe a benefit, 
(whereof we now entreate) is an a of vertue, and foule ſhame 
it were to giueit for any other reſpet, then to have giveniton- 
ly. For if wee doe a curteſte in expeRation of a recompence, 
then ſhould we doe itto the wealthieſt, and nor ro the worthie!lt, 


Now we preferre a poore man vnable to requite, beferc a rich man. It is no 
bc. 


| 
| 
| 
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doc benefits or inivries touch him. He that thus ſaith, hcarcth not the vowes 
of thoſe that pray,neither thecryes nor vowes which cucry one maketh,as wel 
in private, as in publike, lifting vp their ioyncd hands vnto heaven : which vo. 
doubecdly would not bee done, neither would all mankind conſent vnto this 
madneſle, toimplorcadeate deitie, and inuocate ſuch gods as had no power to 
helpe them, if they knew nor afſuredly that the Gods giue benefits, ſometimes 
of their owueproper motion, othcrwhiles vpon prayers, thatir is they, from 
whom we recciue ſo many great graces in their due times and ſcafons, and thar 
by thcir aſhſtance we are put out of feare, of ſuch imminent and cminenrt mil. 
chictes, as daily threaten vs; * Whois he that is ſo miſerable, and reicted by 
Heaven ? Who is hethar is ſo diſgraced, and borne tocontinuall atHlition and 


travel? that hath not ſometimes telr theſe great favoursand liberalitics of the | of a Heathen, if 
Ignorance had 


Of Benefits. 
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bencfir, that hath reterence to Fortune. Belides, it onely profic ſhould entice | 
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vs to doe good,they ſhould doc leaſt good,that kauc molt meancs. Such as are | 


rich mcn,powerfull men,and Kings, becaule they have leaſt need of other mens 


helpe. The Gods likewile ſhould with-draw their ſomany liberalitics, which, | 


without intcrmiſhon, day and nightthey powre vpon vs. For why, their pro. 
per nature and being ſuthceth chem in all chings, and maketh them abundant, 
ſecurc, and inuiolable cucry way. T o none therefore ſhould they giue their 
benefits, if their only cauſc of giuing proceeded from no other intention,then 
tothinke on themſclues and their owne private commodities. T his is no bc- 
nefir, bur a loane vpon vie, toreſpett not where you may beſt beſtow it, but 
where you may place it moltgainefully, whence you may moſt readily receiue 
it. \V hich ir,cention,(ecing it 15 farre eſtranged from the Gods:it followeth, that 
they are diuinelyliberall, For ii the only cauſe of giving a benefit, were the gi- 
uers profit, and no profit 1s to bee hoped or expected by Cod at our hands; 
there is no cauſe, why God lhould be bountitull vnto vs. 
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> Know well whatanſwere is made hereunto, which is, that God 
Ya beltoweth no good vpon vs , but 15 altogether carelefle and re- | 
&; gardlcile of vs, and not daring to calt his eyes vpon this world, | 
+3 bulicth himſclfc about other matters, or ( which ſecmeth to 
the Epicure to be the chictelt felicitic) hee doth nothing, ncither 
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thou find, thatthey arc not wholly exemprcd, and deſtitute of ſuccours from 
Heaven, and that there is no man on whom there hath nor fallen ſome drops 
from this ſweet and gracious Fountayne. T hinkeſt thou,that it isa ſmall mat- 
ter which is equally diſtributed to all thoſe that are borne in this world ? And 
(ro omit thoſe things which the Gods beftow ar their pleaſure, with all propor. 
tion of meaſure) is it a ſmall matter that Nature bath given vs, when ſhce hath 


CHAP. 


Gods? Doe but behold, I pray you, eucn thoſe whoinceſſantly complaine of | v,:binded vim, | 
their miſeries, and who live ſo mal-contented with their fortuncs, yet ſhalt | 24 bid the 
| cauſe why God | 


w gracious wnto 
man. Tbu ſecret 
1 to be taught m 
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Lucius Annans Seneca. L1e.4. 
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Oth not God beſtow all benefits vpon vs ? From whence then 
haſt chou all thoſe things whercot thou art poſſeſſed ? which 
thou giueſt ? which thoudenyeſt ? which thou kcepeRt ? which 
thou takeſt vninſtly?From whence comes this infiutic of things 
which delight the Eycs, affe&trhe Eare, and pleaſe the vnder- 

ſtanding ? From whence is this abundance, that turniſheth our riotous cx- 
cclle ? For they haue not onely prouided for our necethties, but we arc tende- 
red by them eucn vnto delicacie alſo, From whence have wee ſo many I rees, 
bearing ſundrie ſorts of {auourie fruit, ſo many wholeſome herbs, for the 
maintenance of our healths ; ſuch varictic of meats, ſeruing for all ſeaſons 
through the whole yeare, that an idle fluggard may find by caſualtie ſuthcient 
iultcnance vponthecarth, to fecd and nouriſh him. Whence come ſo many 
ſorts of Beatts? whercof ſome arc bred on the Earth , other ſome in the Wa- | 
ter, and others delcending from the Aire, tothe cnd there might not bee any 
part of Nature, that [ſhould nor bee tributarie vnto vs of ſome rent ? TT he Ri. 
ucrs likewiſe, whereof ſome cnuiron the Playnes with their pleaſant reuolu- 
tions and roundnefle, other (treamethorow their hollow and navigable Chan- 
nels, bring vs merchandize frometorren Seas, of which ſome, at certayne pre- 
hixed times, take wondertull encreaſe, fo as the ſudden force of the Sommers 
floud moyſteneth and watercth thoſe grounds, which arc ſituate and planted 
vnder thedroughtic and burning Zone. What (hall I ay of the vaines of ſome 
medicinable Waters ? What ſhall I ſpcake of the bubbling and boyling vp of 
hot Baths, cuen vpon the very ſhores? 


And what of thee, O michtie Lake, and thee 
Proud billowed Benac , ſwelling like the Sea. 
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F a man had gincn thee a few Acres of Land, thou wouldeſt ſay 
egy thatthou hadelt receiueda benchit at his hands, and denicſt thou 
D that the vnmcaſurable extent of the barren carth is no bench ? 
e\/I Ita man ſhould giue thee money, and till thy coffer (for that 

= lecmetha great thing inthy (ight) thou wouldeſt rerme it a be. 
ncfir, And thinkeſt thou it no tauour, that God hath hidden ſo many metals 
inthe Earth, ſpread ſo many Rivers on the Sands , which floting , diſcouerin- 
gots of maſhe Gold, Siluer, Braſſe, and Iron, which hee hath hidden cuery- 
where; that hce hath given thee meancs and knowledge to find ic out, by ſet- 
ting marks of his couert riches on the vpper face of the Earth ? Ifa man ſhould 
giuethee a houſe enriched with marble pillars, if the couer thereof were re- 
ſplendent, and painted with gold and goodly colours, thou wouldeſt highly c- 
ſteeme this preſent of his? God hath builded thee a great Palace, withoutany 
danger of fcareor falling downe, wherein thou ſeeſt nor little picces , [maller 
then the Chizzell it ſelfe, wherewith they were carued, but entire huge maſles 
of precious ſtone, all faſtned and falhioned after a divers and different manner, 


the leaſt piece whereof maketh thee wonder at the beautic of the ſame : the 
Rooke 
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Roote whereof [hinerh after one lort by day, and after another by night: and 
wilt thou then denie that thou haſt received any beneht at all ? Againe, where- 
as thou (ctreſt great ſtore by that which thou haſt, chinkeſt thou (which is the 
point of a thankelefſe perſon) that thou art beholding to no body for them ? 
\Whence haſt thou this breath which thou drawcſt ? Whence commeth this } 
light, whereby thou diſpoleſt and ordercit the ations of thy life ? From 
whence haſt thouthy bloud, in the motion and flowing whereof, thy natural) 
heate is maintayned ? Whence come theſe meats, which by their delicate 
taſtes and plealing ſauours,inuite thee ro cate farre more thenthy ſtomacke can 
digeſt ? \Whence come rheſc things, which awaken thy pleaſures and dclights, 
when thou art wearied ? Whence commeth this quict and repoſe, wherein 
thou rottet and withereſt away ? Wile thou not (ay, if thou beeſt thanketul! : 

From God ſþriwzs this repoſe, and euermore Firg. x. Eclog. 

Him for my God ile honor and adore. 
V pon his Altar, t6 performe my vow, 
A firſtlins Lambe my Paſtures ſhall allow : 
| For he it ts, as thou doſt plainely ſee, 
| That yeelds my wanaring teame their paſture free, 
He lets me tune at pleaſure, as they feede_, 
| AMy Conntric layes wvpon mine Oaten reede_. 
[t is that God, which hath not onely permitted vs to feede a ſmall number of 
; Neatc, but that hath hlled the whole world with great troops of Cattell, that 
nouriſhcth all beaſts which wander here and there, in ſo many and divers pla- 
ces; that giueth thera new Paſtures in Sommer time, atter they have eaten vp | 
their Winter proviſion : which bath not onely caught vs to play vpona Reed, ; 
and after ſome manner totunea Reed,anddelighttully ſing rom; but aiſo bath | 
inucnted ſo many Arts, ſo many varietics of Voices, and ſo many ſounds, to | 
yeeld ſundrie tunes, ſome by force of our owne breath, and ſome by a borrow- | 
ed and extcrnall Aire, For thou canſt not cail thoſe things ours, which wee | 
haue inuented, no more then thou canſi call it our owne doing that wee grow, | 
or that the body hath his full proportion, according to his determinate times. | 
Now our teeth fall in our intancic, anon after we paſle into an Age, which in a 
few yearcs giueth vs ail our encreaſe; againe, ripe age after our yong and | 
ſpringing yeares, making vs become more lirong , ſctleth vs in a perfect and | 
| manly age. *Finally, weeare come to the la(t period, which maketh an end of | 
| the care and courſe of ourlite, T he ſeeds of all Ages and Sciences arc hidden | 
| in vs from our birth, and that great \Worke.man, Good, produceth out of the | 
| hidden, all naturall inſtins. | 
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Ature, ſaith he, yeeldeth meall theſe, * Vnderſtandeſt thou not peere aprecreth 
that in ſpcaking after this manner, thou changeit the name of  « Stoica?! error 


: X 4 , which a Chr1t- 
God? For what clſe is Nature but God, and adivine being and | ,, ,,u9 chiriy 
reaſon, which by his ſcarching afliftance refideth in the World, | read, by ela 
8&= and all the parts thereof? As often as thou lilteft thou mayeſt call | 7="2 Yawe 
woich is thew [[ of God, wee [iriue to aboliſh and forget God bimſelſe, * Natural! things b 2ue two manners of vrincivles and cau %y 
the one are mtrinſicall, as matter and forme: the other ave ex'rin(icall , as the efficient cruſes. Path theſe two principles, a« well the 
mrinſicall,as the firſt aud prmeip: ll of the external, ave callen by the name of Na ure. But bye 017 Seneca tabeth this name Nature but 
'or the firſt extrinſecall principle or begin ing of things, wh.ch 13 God, Ariſtotle taketh it for theſe nirinſecall ms bis book: of Phi ſiques. 
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| Immutable ordinance, which holdeth all cauſes tied and chained together : he 
Il: | T hou mayeſt fit him with any other names whatſocuer thou wilt, provided 


| briefs, kemay haueas many names, as he hath attributes of graces, where- 
' with he beſteedeth vs, 


| thcle two are but one.and difler not. If thou ſhouldelt conftefle that thou owet 


| imploy our ſclues, forgetting our owne private commodities. Y ou ſay(faith he) 


| Lucius Annans Seneca. L1s.4. 
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| him, ſometimes the Author of all things, and ſometimes 7onc-, (molt good, 
| and moſt mightic.) T hou mayeſt alſo well rerme him the 1 hunderer, and c- 
| (tabliſher, who had not that name giuen him, becauſe (as the Hiſtoriographers 
| write) thataftcr the Romans had made their vowes vnto him, he re-inforced 
' their hearts, and diſcomforted armies in their behalfe : but becauſe all things 
| ſtandand are eſtabliſhed by his benefic, he is therefore fo called, 'T hou ſhale 

not alſo lye, if thou call him Deſtinic , for whereas Fate and Deſtinie is but an 


It is,that is the firit ofall, and he on whom all the reſt that follow doe depend. 


that they (ignific and containe the force 2nd cffedts of celeſtial things. In 
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Cnae, VIII. | 


Wo pn 4 VC Stoicks likewiſe ſuppoſe,thathe is Father L1bcr,that he is Heyr- | 
W177 N Y culcs,and AMercuries. Father Liber, becauſe all things have | 
31) s had thcir being and originall trom him, Becauſe that by his 
meancs wehrſt ofall found ovt, and knew the power and ver» 
rue of ſecdes, which ſhould afterwards nouriſh vs with a ſweet 
and honeſt pleaſure. Hercules, becauſe his force is invincible, which when it 
ſhall be wearicd in performing aftions,and producing interiour things, ſhall re- 
turne into fire. <Aercnrie, becaule it is he from wv hom reaſon proceedeth, 
and the indgement,numbers,rankes and order ot things, and all thoſe ſciences, 
which we terme Liberal]. W hither ſocucr thon turncſt thee, there ſhalt thou 
ſee him meet with thee: nothing 15 void of him. He himſelfe filleth his worke 
to the full. T hou prevaileft nothing then (thou vngratetulleſt man of the 
world) when thou avoweRt,that thou art no waies indebted to God, but ro Na- 
ture: for neither is Nature without God, * nor God without Nature, Both 
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to Annews Or to Lncimus, that which Seneca bath Jent rhee, thou ſhouldeſt only 
change the name, bur not the Creditour. For whether thou calleſt him by his 
name or ſurname,itisalwaics one man. Call him then as thou pleaſeſt, either 
Nature,or Fatc,or Fortunc:it makes no matter, becauſe they are all the names of 
the ſelfe-ſamec God, who diuerſly vierh his divine providence. Eucn as [ullice, 
Integritie, Prudence, Magnanimitie, Tempcrance,and the goods and vertues of 
the ſoulc,if any of thele pleaſe thee, it 15 then the ſor]c that pleaſeth thee alſo, 
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>a T9 Ve leaſt by theſe diſcourſes I ſhould fall into a forraine diſpute, I 

R [a> NY fay that God beſtowerh many and mighnic benchis 3 one was, 
- 

&5 


without hope of intereſt or recompence : for hee hath no need 
; of our tributes, neither can we alſo giue him any thing. A be 
S*2"S nefit therefore ought to be defired, for the love of it ſelfe ; rhe 
only thing thatis reſpeRed therein, is the profir of the receiver : herein let vs 


that 
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[Lin.4-. Of Benefits. 


that we ought to make diligent eleion of thoſe on whom we will beſtow our 
benefirs (confidering the labourers and husband-men them(clucs, will not 
commit their ſeeds vntorhe ſands) which if it be true , we follow aur profit in 
giuing benefirs,as we docin labouring and ſowing our land : for,to ſow,is not a 
thing that ſhould be delired onely of it felfe. Furthermore, you aske vs to 
whom wee ought to giue our benefits ? which ſhould nor be done, if to giuc 
a benefit were a thing to be deſtred ofir lelfe, in what place ſocuer, after what 
manner ſocuer it was giuen, it was a benefir : for we follow that which is ho- | 
neſt, for no other reſpect, but for the love of it ſelfe. Yer although no other 
thing be to be followed, we require what we ſhall doe, and when,and how,for 
that honeſtic conlifteth of theſe circumRances. When therefore I make choice 
of a man on whom I will beſtow a courtelie, I doeitto the end thar I may ne- 
ucr faile rtodoca benehr. Becauſcifir be beſtowed vpon an vnworthic man, it 
can be neither honeſt, nora benefir. 
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Oreſtore athing which a man is put in truſt withall, is a thing to | The methed sf 
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5DY be delircd otir lelfe; yer ought I not toreftoreitalwaies,norin all | 44% 
places, nor at all times, Sometimes it skilleth not whether I de- 

IF ny, or whether [I reſtore the ſame in all mens light, I will reſpeR 

his profir to whom I am toreſtoreit, and perceruing that by my 

reſtitution I ſhall doe him iniurie, [| will deny him his right. T he ſame wil ] doe 


in a benefit: I will ſee when I giue, to whom Iginc,how I giue,and why 1 giuc. 
For nothing is to be done without rea{on:itis no good turne, cxcept it bedone 
vpon reaſon, becauſe reaſon ought to accompany all honeſt things. How often 
haue we heard men,that havereproucd their owne inconſiderate largefſe,and 
caft forth theſe words, 7 had rather haue loſt it, then to haue giuenit to ſuch a 
one. It isthe molt villanous manner of loling that may be, tor a man to giue 
fooliſhly, and without conſideration : and it is much more diſtaſtcto]! to hauc 
cmaployed a benefit badly, then to haue received any. For it is another mans 
fault.il we receiuc not, but it is @ur owne, that we made not better election and 
choice in beftowing it. In making my choice , I will reſpe& nothing lefſe then 
thou thinkeſt, namely from whom [ ſhall reccive ſatisfation. Oftentimes he 
that neucr requiteth 1s gratefull, and he vngratefull that hath made requirall ; 
my cltimation aimeth at nothing,but the minde and heart. And theretore will 
I overpaſle the rich vnworthic man, and will beſtow my courteſies on the 
poore good man : for inhis greateſt wants he will be thanketull, and when all | 
things faile him, his mind and true heart ſhall not faile him. I ſceketo raiſe no 
prohe for my courtclics, neither afie& I pleaſure orglorie : I content my lelfe 
that I can pleaſure one man. I will giue to this onely intent 'and end, that 1 
may giue that which I ovght: and that which I oughtrodoe,isnot to be done 
without choice andelcion; which, of what qualiticit ſhall be, doe you aske 
me the queſtion ? 
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\Wiil chuſe an honeft,limpie,mindtull,and gratciull man, that v 
{urpcth not vpon anotact mans fortunes,nor nigeardly hoardeth | 


yceldany atisfaQion, yet hauc I accompliltcd my dchire , ang 
obtulncd my wiln, It profit or balc conlideration maketh mc liberal] jt Ipro- 
fic no man, but ro the cnd that he may picaſure mce: I will nor giue a gratuiric 


' to him that trauailcth into diucrs and torrcen Countrics: { will not p1uC vNtO 
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' kim that will be al waics abſent ; I wil not give vnto ſuch a once, whois lo licke, 


that there is no hopc ot his recoucry; I will not giue, whereas Iam dying my 
ſci{c,tor I Call have norime toreceive iricnd(hipagaine, But to letthee know, 
thuta benefic is a thing that oug he £0 be deitres tor ihe love of it [cite ; we tuc- 
cour {trangers, that arc vpon the inſtant calt vpon our coalis,and w! preſently 
GcDart for another: wee giueand rigge a lip tor ſuch a one that kath ſuftcred 
[lypws 4c Ko, Caat IC May carr ic him backc a: Laing Into his owne COUNTtTCeY. Hed Cs 
parcceth ſudcenly, ſcarcely knowing tim that was the author ot bis ſatetie, ang 
making no rcckuning cucr moreto returne or reviſit him againe. He alhgneeh 
the Day ment 04 his debt vato the gods, and beſcecherh them, that ſince ke hath 
no meancs ot tatisfaction,that it will plcaſe them ro bethanktull in his behalte : 
mcanc while the conſ{cicnceoi a barren bencht doth content vs. For what doc 
wee when we arc at deaths Coore, and Ci/polc our goods and poſicſhons? when 
wc make our \Vills, doe we nordcuide benefits which {nail profit vs nothing ? 
How much time is ſpent? how long are wee fecretly dcliberating how much 
and to whom we {hall give ? For what skils it to whom we give, it we (hall rc- 
ceiveo; none? Andyct we neucr glue anything more diligently , wee neucr 
more trauciland racke ouriudgements, tken when as ſetting all profit alide,we 
onc.y let boncltic bctore our eyes : iorlo long are wee cuill Ludges of our ou nc 
offices, as long as nopecere, & plcalurc (che dilhoneſtcſt vice ot ail)depraveth 
our iudgements. But when the afſorance of death hath made vs loſethe hope 
ol ali chings, and bath fenra iuſt and vacorrupted Tud2e to giue fentence, then 
ſecke we out the moit worthy,to whom we may dcliver our inheritance ney. 
ther diſpoſe we any thing with morecircumlpection and rcgard,then thaolcour 
poite{lions which aypertaine no longer vnto vs. 
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thtabcnefitis a devt varepayable: but a debt is not a thing to be Ccttred tor 
Ic {cite , £ 770, bencating 07 200d GoIng, ISNOT A thing robe delircd of it (clic. 
\V hen weil itadebtr, we vicacomparilon and tranilation. So Ikewile fay we 
thatihe law isa rulc of tult and vaiult ; and yerthe ruic is not to bedefired as 2 
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vp his owne, or intengeth cuil vnto any man. \V hen I hauc made : 
this clection, aithough Foitunc bath Icte this man no Power to | 
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| LB, 4 Of Benefits. 
truſted. Wile thou know all? I adde further, vnrepayable, which in2}l never 
be ſatisfied; although there bce nor any debt, but eitzer may or ought to bee 

aid. Iris fo farre from ir, that wee ought to doea pleaſure for our profit ſake; 
that for the moſt part (as I baue ſaid) we ought to doe it, though it were to vu 
lofſe and perill. As for example; I reſcue a man circumuented by thecucs, to 
the end he may be permitted co paſlein ſecuritte.: I detend a guilty perlon, &dil- 
eraced and opprelſled by the credir of his aduerſaries, and purchaſe ro my felte 
the diſpleaſure and fation of great men for my labour,to recciue perchance by 
the meanes of the fame acculers, the diſgraces and mileries I treed the poore 
man of: whereas [ might haue beene partic againſt him , or beheld a tarre off, 
and with all aſſurancethe debates aad contentions which wereentertained by 
other men : | giue caution lor my friend adiudged, and ſufter not execution to 


—_ — 


tors, and to ſaue him from the preſcription, I come in danger to bee out-lawed 
| mylelfe. No man determineth to buy a place neere T wſco or T1burtine tor his 
health ſake, or for the lweetnefle of the ayre, and auoyding the ſummer heats, 
that debareth for how many yeeres he ſhall buy it : but when hee hath boughc 
ic, hee muſt keepe ir. The ſamereaſonis in benches. For if you ſhall aske mee, 


thou what prohc is ycelded by benefiting ? I askethee likewiſe , what profi- 
reth it ro doe juſtly, ro live innocently , to bee valiant and tour in honourable 


themiclues ? 
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Towbatend isit, that rhe Sunne enlargech and ſhortneth the 
day? Alltheſe are bur benefits, for they are made for our profit. 


that he may not be vpbraided with giving nothing, and that hee may not loſe 
the occalton of well-deir.3. Burall your pleaſereand dilight, is ro accuſtome 
your delicate bodiesto a lazie idlencfſe, and to long for a fecuritte, reſembling 
that of ſleepe, ro couch and lic hidden vnder a cloſe couertand arbor, 2nd to 
entertaine the dulnefle of your decayed minds, and to humorthem with ſrreer 
andagreeable thoughts, which you call tranquillitie, and repole of ſpirit, to 
pamper your vnweldic carcaſſes whilerhey wax wan with meates and drinks, 
in the caues and cabinets of your gardens. Contrariwiſe, wee feelea pleaſure 
truely worthy a man 1n giving benefirs(although thatthey breede vs much for. 
row and labour) prouided they fer them our of trouble for whom we doe 
them (alchough they be tull of danger) prouided that wee relecue others 
from their milerie:although all be to the loſle and diminution of our ſubſtance, 

H provided 
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be ſerued vpon his goods, but offer my lelfe to bee bound for him to his credi- | 


our intent and meaning. When I fay adebr, it isto.bee vnderſtood as arhing | 
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"what profit will accrue thereby : 1 will anſwere , a good conſcience. Askelt | 
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dangers, to live chaſtely, ro be temperate,if thou ſcekelt any other intereſt then | 


O what end continueth the heauen his daily and vſuall courſe? 


ven asitisthe ofhce of this Vniuecrſle, toturne about 2nd dil- | 
poſe ot the order of all things : as itis the office of the Sunne, | 
where he may ariſe, and where he may ſer, and to performe all theſe faire, pro- | 
ficable, and wholeſomeeft<Qs for our ſake , withour hope of any profir trom | 
vs : ſo isit the duty of oneman, amongſt otherthings, to doe good vnto an- | 
other. Askeſt thou me, why he giueth theſe benefits ? Forſooth, to this end; | 
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2? Mango is ene 
that properly 
(e!leth ſlits, 
young byes 6r 
girles, as their 
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He that rineth 
to ricerue a I's- 
fit 1 yn wortby 
the name of a 
pencfittor. 


Av an mr) 64 | 
thimg emll in it | 
feife, the benefit | 


which is diretily 


oppoſed againſt it | 


u then to be deſ6- 
red of it felfe, 
fence there is no 


Lucius Annaus Seneca, L1e.4. 
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prouided that another mans pouerty and necefhtie bee releeued. What have 
| [ to doe to receiue benefits at an other mans hands ? When I haue receiued 

them, | muſt imploy and beſtow them. A benefit reſpeReth not our particular, 
but onely his profit to whom it is giuen ; otherwiſe wee giue vnto our ſelues, 
and not vnto others. And by thisreaſon many things which breede another 
man great profie, loſe their grace, becauſe they are done for gaine. The Mer- 
chantis very profitable for the Citie, and the Phyſitian tor the (icke, and the 
| * Regrater for goods that areto be ſold. Bur becauſe all thele are not profitable 
| toany, but to 1nrich themlelues , they obliege not thole who receiue good by 
chem. 
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Tisno benefit that is imployed to profit. This will I giue, this 
will [ take, is but open ſale and chaftering. I will not call her mo- 
deſt that repulſed her louer, to the end to enkindle bis Jowethe 
_ that cither feared the Law, or her husband : as 0#id 
{uith, 
| She gaue that did not give becauſe ſhe could not. 
Not vndeſeruedly is [hee numbred amongſtthe ſinners, that rather conſe» 
crateth her honeſty to feare, then to the reſpet of her owne lelte : In like man - 
| ner hethat hath giuen a benefit tothe intent he might receiue a requitall, hath 
not giuenit. Shall we ſay that we doe good vnto beaſts, when we fatten them 
| for our ſeruice, or nourilh them to yeeld vs toode ? That wee doe good to our 
| fruit-trees, or the Gardens, wherein they grow; when wee digge about them, 
| leſtthrough dryneſle or hardnefle of the earth (if rhey were not well looked 
vnto, or timely, and ofc-times remoued) they ſhould grow barrenand withe- 
' red ? np man manureth his fields for the loue of Iuſtice and boneſtie nor doth 
any other buſineſle , without hope of intereſt or gaine. A couctous thought, 
and addited to gaine, will neuer breede in vsa deſire to doe good: but a hu- 
mane and liberall heart, which after it hath giuenany thing , deſirerh ſtill ro 
give more, and redouble new curtclies vpon the old : a heart that thinketh not 
what profit ſhall ariſe to bim that giueth: for otherwiſe it isa baſe contempri- 
ble and abie& matter to doe good vato another, for a mans particular intereſt 
and profit: what magnificence is it for a man to loue,himſelfe ? to thinke on 
nothing but his ownethrift? co trauaile no wayes but for himſclfe ? But the 
true delire of doing good vnto another, withdraweth vs from all this;and lay- 
ing hold on vs, draweth vs to our lofle, and diſdayning our particular good, 
| highly reioycerhin the a of well-doing only. 
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| 
| CHare, XV. 
| ba Anit be doubted, but that injurie is contrary to a benefit ? Like 


rage vnto wickedneſle: and in the other, the appearance of ho- 
| neſtie, which hath great power and efficacie of itlelfe, ſufficiently inviteth vs. 


men which taketh not pleaſare ftoh we done a curtele. ] (ba I] 
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| time we will afhſt bim, becauſe wee haucalready doneit at another time. So 
fatre is it that profit ſhould impell vs to doe a pleaſure , that contrariwiſe wee | 


Of Benefits. , 


[ ſhall not licif I ſay that theres not any one but loneth his owpe, and that 
there is not any man of ſo mG6rtified a will, that conceiueth nor apreat con. 
renement, to ice him whom he hath oft-rtime pleaſured, and hath not a deſire to 
further bim farther, becauſe he hath done for him once before. Which thing 
could never come topalle , except wee naturally tooke pleaſure in our good 
deedes. How ofren-times maicit thou heare ſome ſay. 1 cannot abandon hin: 
whoſe life I haue ſaued , and whom 1 hane already drawne out of danger © hee be- 
ſeecheth me to maintaine his cauſe againſt his aduerſaries, who haue great fanonur 
and authoritie : I will not : but what ſhall I then doe ? I hane ſtood his friend 
once, and ſtcaded him againe, See you not how in this caſe, there is a certainc 
peculiar vertue and power that conſtraineth vs to ſuccour him, and further, 
to doc him this good in iis vemolt necelhtie ; firſt, becauſc it behooucth vs to 
doe it ; ſecondly, becauſe betore times we have done him the like pleaſure ? 
And although at the beginning wee had no reaſon to fuccour him, yer at this 


perſcucr to maintayneand nouriſh thoſe things that are vnprofirable, and con- 
ſerue them for the only loue we beare to our owne benefits, ro which, thovgh 
vnhappily giuen, it isas natural] ro giue pardon, as to wicked children. 


—————— 
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Hele Epicures confeſle that they themſelues doe yeeld thanks, 
not for that it is honeſt ſo ro doe, but becauſcir is profitable, yer | 
with little labour wee may calily approug that itis farre other. | 

wiſe, For by theſe very arguments, whereby wee prouc,, that to 


giue benefits is a thing to be delircd tnit felte ; by the ſame allo 


we (hall gather and conclude this: Itisa thing moſt aſſured, and from whence | 


we gather all our prootes ior all this diſpute, that wee priſe not honeſiie , bur 
only becauſe it 1s honeſt, Who therefore dare draw it into queſtion, that to 
remunerate a curte{ic is not an honeſt thing ? who is hee that deteſteth not an 
vngratetull man, who is only vaproficable td himſelfc ? But what wilt thou fay 
of him (when thou heareſt it reported ) who is vngracefull and vnthankefyll 
to his friend, for his many and mighty benefits, how wilt thou indure him, and 
anterpret it , whether he hane plaid an vnhoneſt part in ſodoiog , or that hee 
bath dealt fondly, in omitting that which was for his coramoditie and profit ? 
Ithinke thou wilt account hima wicked man, and imagine that hee rather de- 
ſerueth ſome puniſhment, then needeth an oner-ſcer ro order his eſtate to his 
profit. Which thing ſhould not fall out ſo, vnleſſe honeſtie were a thing both 
honeſt and ro be detired of it felfe. other things perbaps haue nor their excel- 
lence and dignitie ſoapparant, and haue neede of an interpreter to cxpreſle 
whether they be honeſt or no. But this is ſo apparant and ſo beautifull , that it 
cannot be doubted, bur tharthe cleareneſſe thereof will thine very brightly. 
W hart thing is ſo laudable , what ſo equally entertayned and allowed it all 
mens ludgements, asto be thanketfull for benefits ? 
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& Ell me what cauſe induceth vs hereunto ? Is it gaine ? which, hee 
} char deſpiſeth not, is vngratefull. Is itambition ? and what foo. 
© liſh boaſt is it ro haue paid whatthou ougbreſ}, Is it feare? The 
I vngratcſull man hath none, and therefore the Common-weale 
prefixeth no Lawes for giuing thanks, becauſc that nature bath 
Fr vfhciently commanded vs, and cnioyned vsto bee grateful]. Euen as there is 
no Law that bindeth vs to love our Parents, nor to tender and cheriſh Chil. 
dren, For itis but loſt labour to conftraine vs, to doc that whereunto Nature 
ſummoneth vs of her ſelte. And like as no man needeth to bee incited to ſelte 
louc, becauſc he hath it by kind : ſo is no man to beexhorted to follow honeſt 
things of himſclfe, Vertuc is ſopicaling and gracious of her owne nature, that 
the wickedder ſort alſo havea cerrayne inſtin ro approue the better, Who is 
he that would not ſceme to be bountiful? Who is hee that deſireth nor to bee 
accounted good, even when hedoth moſt wickedneſſc and wrong ? and when 
he hath moſt exerciſed his tyrannie and crueltie, would not ſhaddow the ſame 
vnder ſome ſurface of iuſtice, that ſtriveth not alſo ro make men thinke, that 
he hath done good vnto thoſe whom he hath molt of all offended? And there- 
fore they ſuffer themſelucs to be entertayned at their hands, whom they baue 
moſt of all afflited , and fayne themſclues to bee good and liberall, becauſe 
they cannot approue themſclues ſuch : which they would not doe, except the 
louec of honeſtic, which is to be delired for it ſelfe, compelled them to ſecke a 
contrarie reputation to theircorrupt manners, and to conceale andcloke their 
wickedneſle, the fruit,whereot is deſired, but the thiog ir ſelfe is ſhamefull and 
odious to them : neither is there any man ſo farre eſtranged and ſequeſtred 
from the Law of nature, and degenerated from man-hood, that would bee 
naught for his minds ſake only. Aske any of theſe Gallants that live by rapine 
and fpoile, if they had not rather get their goods by any boneſt meanes, then 
by robbing and ſtcaling ? He that inricheth himſclfe by ſpoiling and killing paſ- 
ſengers, will rather wiſh to find thoſe things he hath purchaſed,then take them 
by force ; you ſhall ind no man bur had rather enioy the fruits of his wicked- 
neſſe, without performing the wickedneſle it ſelfe : we have this great benefitat 
Natures hands, that Vertue permitteth each mans mindeto bee illuminated 
with her beames; and they which follow her nor, bauc a full vicw of her. 
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Nd to lctthee know , that the afteRion of a gratcfull minde is to 
A bedclired forit ſelte, iris certayne that ingratitude ought to bee 

'O fed and cſchewed in it ſelfe. Becauſe there is nothing that fo 
; much diſmembreth and diflipateth mens friend({hip, as this vice. 
For in what other thing are wee ſecure but in this, that wee are 
helped by mutuall offices, and interchangeable friendſhips ? by this one and 
only commerce of benefits, ourlite is not only aſſured, but better defended a- 


©:1n{t all ſodainc incurſions. Single vs alone, whatare we ? but a prey and fa- 


; crifice for rauenous beaſts, neither is there any bloud more vile or calter ro bee 


ſpile : 
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ceth him. T wo things bath ſhee given him, to wit, Reaſon and Sacietic, 
which make him (although he be expoſed to all otherdangers) moſt powerfull 
and puiſlant. And thus hee, that being alone and ſeparated, was the leaſt and 
feebleſt of all the reſt, is become the Maſter efall things. Socictic gave bimthe 
dominion ouer all liuing Creatures, Socictie, whereas hee was borne tor the 
Land, hath tranſmitted him into a Soucraigntic of an other natore, and made 


him Lord of the Sea likewiſe. Societie bath repreſſed the violence of infirmi- } 


ties, purvaycd ſuccours and alhſtance for old age, and giuen comfort againft 
ſorrow. Shee it is that giucth vs forces, and animateth vs to relift Fortune, 
T ake Socictic away , and thou (halt extinguiſh and cut off the vnitic of man- 
kind, whereby life is ſultayned. But it (hall bee taken away, it you bring to 
paſſe that a thankeleſſe mind is not to bee eſchewed by it ſelfe : but becaule 
chat hce ought to feare ſome other thing. For how many vngratefull men are 
they, that may be vngratefull withour puniſhment, Toconclude, I call him 
vngratefull whoſocucr is gratetull for teare, 


X IX. 


O man of ſound vnderſtanding feareth the Gods, for it is a mad- 
neſle to feare thoſe, from whom we recciuc all our good, neither 
doth any man love thoſe whom hee fearcth. Finally, thou Epi- 
cure, thou makeſt God forceleſſe, thou halt diſpoiled him of al) 
his armes and power, and leſt he ſhould bee feared by any man, 

thou hait rurned him out of the world, Being then after this manner begirt 

and inuironed with a ſtrong and impregnable wall, ſeparatcd and retyrtd our 


CHar, 


of the (ight, and touch of mortall men,thou baft no cauſc to feare him, becaule | 


he hath no meanes to doe either good or cuill. Remayning alone betw:xr the 
ſpaccand diltance, which is betweene one Heauen and another, abandoned ot 
all companie of Creatures and Men, disfurniſhed of all things, heis out of dan- 
ger of the ruines of the world, which he ſecth fall above him, and about him, 
not making any reckoning of our vowes and prayers, neither hauing any care of 
vs. Yet wilt thou ſceme to worſhip him as revcrently as thy Parents, with a 


| gratetull mind, as I ſuppoſe, or ifthou wilt not ſeeme gratetull, becauſe thou 


haſt no benchr of his, but that thy little Arome; and Mites, which thou haft 


| fantaltically coynedin thy braine, have ra(hly and vn ſurely formed and faſhio- 


ned thee ſuch as thou art , why doettthou worſhip him ? It is (thou wilt an- 
ſwere) for the excellency ot his great Majeſtic, and for his ſingular nature; 
[ pur the caſe thar this be thus, at leaſtwiſe thou doeſtit without hope of any 
good, and without any perſwaſion or appearance of profit. There is there. 
tore ſomewhat that 18 to beedcired for it ſelfe, thedignitie whereof inviteth 
and draweth thee to loue the ſame, and truly, thatis, honeſtie. For what is 


more honeſt then to bee gratefull? che matter of this vertue extendeth it (elfe 
as farre as Our lite. 
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Vt in this good, faith be, there is ſome profit likewiſe: for in what 
vertucisit not? Bur that 1s laid to be delired tor it lelfe, which al- 
though it haue ſome commodities without it ſelfe , is notwith- 
(tanding well plealing and acceptable, cuen when thoſe commo- 
dities be remoned and taken away. Ir is profitable for mee to be 

thankefull, yet will I be thankefull althoogh it be ro my harme : what lecketh 

be that is thanketull? Isitro the end that his acknowledgement may get him 


' new friends, and more benefits? what if in ſo doing he ſhould purchaſe other 


— —_ _—— 
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mens diſpleaſure? 1ta man bee aſſured that he ſhall gaine nothing in reſtoring 
the good which he hath receiued, but contrariwiſe that hee ſhall Joſe much of 
that he hath alrcadie gotten,and hoarded vp in his cofters ; would he willingly 
light vpon this loſſe ? vndoubredly, that man is vngratefull that fixeth the eye 
ot his deſire vpon a {econd good turne, when hee ſatisfieth the firſt, hoping to 


| make profit of that pleaſure,whereot heacquiteth himſelfe. I call him vngrate- 


full chat (itteth by a ſick man, and continually atrendeth by him, becauſe he is 
to make his laſt will and teſtament, or hath ſo much leaſure as to thinkcof any 
inheritance or legacie. Although hee doe all things which a good friend (or 
ſuch a one as is mingtull of his duetic) ought ro doc, if he conceive in himlelfe 


any inrereſTible hope, he layeth a ſnare, or as a Fiſherman armeth his bair, if he 


expcct and linger after the death of the partie, and hover about his carkaſſe 
like carion Crowes, which ftand ſpying neere at hand for the fall of ſome cattel 
by the rot, hce will give an occaſion for cach man to thinke, that he doth bur 
expet the death of bis good friend, and doth but houer and havntabout his 


perſon. 
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7 T hankefull heart conceiueth no pleaſure, but in the onely ver- 
'o 
ſe 


Oo 
26 tue of his good intent. Wilt thou know that this 15 truc,and that 
ay eAN , 
a thanketull man is not corrupted by profit? T here arc two lorts 
FO ofthankefull men. He is ſaid to be thanktull , that maketh ſaril. 
tation in ſome ſort for that he hath receiued. T bis man pcrad- 

venture may vaunt himſeltc, he hath ſomewhat whereof to boaſt,and to ſpeak 
of. Heis called thanktull, that hath received a benefit with a good mind , and 
oweth it with as good. T his man hideth himſclte in his owne conſcience : 
but what profit may he reape of an aftcion ſo deepely bidden? But that other 
man, although he wanteth meanes todoe more, yet is he thankeful] : hee lo- 
ueth, hc owcth, he delireth to yeeld fatisfaRtion , whatſocucr thou requireſt 
more, he wanteth not. A workemanis a workeman, although be want his 
tooles toexerciſe his Art; and acunning Muſitian is a Mulitian, although bis 
very voyce cannot be heard for muttering and noyce that is made abour him. 
I will giue thankes. After this, there remaineth ſomething for me to doe, not 
that I may be thankfull, but really acquit of my obligation. For oftentimes 
hee that recompenceth is not thankefull, and contrariwiſe , many that doeit 
not, are thankefull. For as of all other vertues, ſo the whole eſtimation of this 


hath refcrence to the minde, if ſhe be obſeruant ofthat which concerneth her, 
what- 
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whatſocuer otherwiſe ts deficient, is the errour of Fortune, Eucnas a man cca- 
ſech not to be eloquent, although he be (ilent, nor (trong, although his hands 
be bound and fertered, neither a good Pilote, although he be vpon the firme 
land, becauſe hee wanteth no perfection in his ſcience, although there be ſome 
impediment thatletteth chem from viing the ſame. Eucn ſo allo is hee thank- 
full, that bath oncly a will ro bee thanktull, and hath no orher witneſle of his 
willingneſſe, but himſelte, Nay I will fay thus much more, ſometimes cuen hee 
is thanketull, which ſeemeth vathanktull,and whom miſ-deeming opinion tra- 
duceth tor the contraric. \Whercin then repoſeth this man his truſt, bur in bis 
conſcience, which reioyceth in it ſelte, although it be oppreſſed, which reclai- 


meth and gain-ſayeth all chat eloquence can vrge,or fauour detratt : and repo- 
ſeit all chings in her ſelfe? And though the ſeeth never ſo huge a multitude of 


nions, but thinketh ro inſtitie her ſelfe in her owne ſecret indgement, And al- 


yet ſhe abateth no whit of her courage neither is abathed thereat,bur ſtandeth 
[till alotr, abouc her puniſhment. 
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neither ſhall Fortune (how aduerſe ſoeuer ſhe be) tix in mee this 
pufillanimitic,as to make me ſay : What « that I intended ? where. 
to hath my good will now profited mee ? It profiteth me when l 
am on the racke: it proficeth me þecing in the middeſt of the fire, which if ir 
ſhould be applyed tocucrie member of my bodie,and by little and little ſhould 
enuirone and dcuour the ſame on cucry (ide, although my bodic (fravghted 
with agood conſcience) ſhould be put intoa flaming fire, and tortured and bur- 
ned thercin, yet would the fire be plcaſing to me, becauſe thorow it my ſpot- 


ment which I haue vicd intimes paſt. Why is it, that when wedic we are de- 


deſire is to depart this world,toeuery mans fatisfaftion. The reaſon is, becauſe 
the proper at of thankeſgiving drawcth with ita moſt great reward ot it ſelfe, 
and the force of vertue is very great,to draw mens hearts vnto it,and the beauty 
of honeſtic ſo enuironcth and ſurpriſeth mens mindes, that it rauiſheth rhem 
with the admiration of the light and brightneſle thereof, yea many commodi. 
ties enſuc thereby. For that life in the better ſort is more aſſured , which is at- 
tended with loue, with the favourable opinion of the beſt , with ſecure age, 
innocencic, and agratcfull mind : Nature hath dealc vniuſtly with vs, if thee 
had made vs partakers of ſogreata benefit, with __ vncertain- 
tie. But, conſider I pray you, although thou mighteſt ealily, and witNout 
danger atrtaine very often to this vertue by an aſſured and cafie way , whether 
thou couldeſt not find in thy beart tro make rhy way thereunts, by vnacceflible 
rockes, throvgh ſtony waies, full of Serpents and ſavage beaſts. 


Ci 


menthat reproueher intentions,ſhe maketh no reckoning of the contrary opt- | 


beir (ie perceive, that her fairhfulneſſe beare the puniſhment of pertidiouſnes, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


P- v2 Have (faith he) that which I would, and that which I defired: I | A grodeonci- 
haue not as yet repented me, neither will | cuer repent my lelfe: | 


leſſe faith would ſhineand appeare. I will now once more re-inforce that argu- ' 


| 


firous to begratcfull? Why cxamine we every particular mans deſerts? \Why | 
endeuour we to refreſh the memorie of all our life paſt, to this intent, that we ' 
might ſceme to beforgetfull of no mans kindneſſe. Ar that time, there remai- | 
neth nothing for hope tolinger vpon, and yet ſtanding at the pits brimme,our | 
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Er ought we not to ſay , thata thing ſhould not bee deſired for the 
loue of it lelfe,becaule it is accompanied with ſome forraine pro» 
fic that atrendeth ic. For wee ſee almolt daily, that the faireſt 
things are attended with acceſlary endowments, bur yet lo as 
they draw theſe commodities atter them , and they themſelues 
oe before. May it bee doubred, bur that the courſe and circular motion | ; 
of Sunneand Moone, doe temperate this dwelling place of mankind by their 
diucrs changes ? Or that by the heate of the Sunne , all bodies are cheriſhed, | | 
theearth is relaxedand opened , ſuperfluous moiftures abated , and the irke- | Þ 
ſomeneſle of Winter thar bindethall things allayed , or that by the effefual] 
and piercing warmth of the Moone the ripening fruits are moiſtened ? Or that 
the truitfulneſſe of man is an{wereable and correſpondent to the courle of the 
Sunne: but that by his proper motion he maketh the yeere diſcerneable, and 
the Moone by her circumuolution in {horter ſpace maketh the month. Bur ler- 
ting theſe paſle , were not the Sunne of it {clte worthy to bee beheld and ad- 
mired in our (ight, though he did but (wiftly paſle before our eyes. Were not } | 
the Meoneto be beheld by vs, although (hee ranne by vs but as anidle Starre? 
The heauen it ſelfe here oft by night hath ir ſcattered his ſtarres and ſhined fo 
much through the innumerable appearance of them , whom hathit nor left in 
admiration?who is he that ſeeing himſelfe to be ſurpriſed by lo great a wonder, | F 
hath leiſureatthatrime to thinke onthe good and profit that they bring ? Be. 
hold, theſe Starres that glidealofrinthe (till firmament , after whar ſort hide 
they their ſwiftneſſe , vnder an appearance of a ſtanding and immooueablc 
worke? How much 1s done this night, which thou obſerueit only for a recko 
ning and difference from the dayes! What a troope of things are vnfolded vn- | | 

der this ſilence ? What an order of deſtinies doth this certaine bound bring 

forth ? Theſe things which thou beholdeſt no otherwiſe, but as matters dil- 
perſed for beautitying, are euery one of them occopied in working. Neither 

art thou to imagine that theſe ſeuen Planers only haue their deſigned motions, 

andthe reſt ſtand fixed, we comprehend the motion of very few. But there is 
an infinire number ot * gods, which are. farre ſevered and withdrawne from | | 
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Dore torre | then ? art thou nor ſtrooken with admiration to behold fo buge a worke, 


our ſight, which both goe and come. And of thoſe which are ſubic to our 
fight there are divers, that haue obſcure motions and hidden courſes. W hat 


alchoughir rulethee not, preſerue thee nor, cheriſh thee not, ingender thee not, 
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O, even as theſe things, although they have their firſt and prin- 
Cipall vſes, andare both neceſſary and profitable for our life, yer 
it isthe maieſtie of them that occupicth the whole mind. Even 
ſo all vertue (andeſpecially the vertne of gratefulneſle) yeelderh 
very much profit, yet will it not be loued for the ſame, for it hath 

yet a furtherthing in it, neitheris it ſufhciently vnderſtood by him, which ac- 

counteth it amongſt gainefull things. Is a man thankefull becauſe it concerneth 
his owne profit? Ergo, allo heisthanktull,but for ſo much as implieth his pro- 
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fie. Vertue entertaineth not a couetou3 and baſe minded Lover, thee will bee 
courted with open hands and a liberall hcatt. The vogratefull man thinketh 
thus: 1 would faine require the curteſie I hawe receined, but I feare the charge and 
expence,l feare the perill,1 am afraid of diſpleaſure, I will rather doe that which is 
more profitable and ſecure for mee. Oneand the ſamecauſeand reaſon, can- 
not make a man thanketull, and vngratetull : as their aRions are divers, ſo their 
iorentions arc different. T he one is vngratetull,although it bchoveth him nor, 
becauleit is for his profie;the other is grateful although it be againſt his profit, 


becauſe he ought lo to be. 
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Ecarereſolued to liuc conformable and agreeable to nature, and | ,,mfrmaion 
9/2 to tollow the example of the gods. Bur in all that whatſocucr | 6ythe exanpte 
& the gods doe, they tollow nothingelſe, but the reaſon of doing | [*®/ prot 
that they doc, except haply thou imaginelt, that they receiuc p 
the fruit of their labours ourof the ſmoake of intrailes, and the 
odour of the Incenſe which is conſumed in their ſacrifices. Confider bow great 
things they atchieue and compaſle daily, with what aboundant fruits they re- 
pleniſh the earth, with how ſcalonableand fauourable winds (fitly ſeruing to 
conuey vs intoall forraine Coaſts) rurne they and mooue they the Seas, with 
how many and ſuddcn thowers mollifie they and moyſten they the carth, and 
repleniſh thedried veines and fountaines, and renew them by infuſing nutri- 
ment, by the hidden and ſecret Spring-heads. Alltheſe things doe they wirh- 
out anyrecompence, and without any profit that may accrue vnto them. T his 
example alſo ought our reaſon to obſcrue (if it diſagree not from this patterne 
| andpreſident) leſt it tollaw honeſt things, as if hired and engaged. Letvs be a- 

ſhamed roſell the leaſt courtelie that we do. The Gods expett no recompence 


for that they doe, 
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F thou wilt imitatethe Gods (faith hee) thou mult pleaſure euen | whether «man 
thoſe that arc vnthankful : for the Sunneriſeth vpon the wicked, | 9 4+ « carte- 
and Pirats havethe ſea open vnto them. In this place they de- ng 
mand, whethcr a good man is to imploy his benefits on an vn- | inghimro be 
thankfull man, knowing him to be ſuch aone? Give mee leaue | /#©? 9% 

to ſpcake ſomewhat by the way, [eſt T be entangled with a doubtfull queſtion. 
There are, according to the opinion ofthe Stoicks, two forts of vngratetull | 
men, The one vngratcfull, becauſe he is a foole, and wanteth iudgement ; but | what « burthen 
he that isa foole, is conſequently euill, and an cuill man is replenilhed with all | 51h iniquuieon 
kinds of vices, and therefore js vngratefull. In like manner wee termea!l men ns 
evill, intemperate, and difſolute, couctous, prodigall, and malicious, not be- 
cauſe all rhe!e are knowne and notorious vices to all, but becauſe they may be, 
and are, though vnC:ſcovered. An other is vngratetull, andinall mens iud ge- | 
mentand voycesisrermed fo, for that by nature he is prone and inclinee there- 
unto, T othatvngrateſv!! man, that ſo is not free from this vice,as hceis free 
from no vice, a good mn may doe a courtelic and kindneſle : for ſhould be bur 
: reect | 
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reie thoſe of this condition, he ſhoula doe good vnto no man ? Bur vnto this 


| vngratefull man,which is a defrauder of benefits, who naturally hath his heart 
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The deſcription | 


of 4 Cow? d. 
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| addied ro ingratitude, he ſhall no more giuea benefir,then to truſt his money 


roa banquerout, or leaue a pledge in his hands, who hath herctofore detrau- 
ded many others of their right. Wecall him Coward who isa foole for this 
followeth thoſe wicked perlons , who arc indiflerently ſeazed of all kinges of 
vices: butproperly we account and call him a Coward, who naturally isafrigh- 
red with the leait rrifling noice he hearcth. Soa toole hath all vices, but 1s not 
naturally wicked vnto all: one is ſubic ro auarice, the other to prodiga- 
litic and outragious expences, the other to ſhamclefle perulancie and wan- 
ronnelle, 


s 1 _ - 200 —_ = 
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Hey then arc deceived, who queſtion with the Stoickexafter this 
manner. \V hat then,is Achilles a coward ? What they, is _1- 
riſlides (ro whom Tuſtice gave his name) vniuſt ? What then}, is 


—— 


Fabins (who by conRations and dclay, reftorcd his decaying | 
Common-weale) raſh ? What then, fcareth Decime death ? 15 | 


Muti atraytor? Is Camillus a torſaken ? Noe, we intend no ſuch matter; | 


neither ſay wee that all ſorts of vices are fo inſeparably vnitcd in all men, as in 
ſome there are particular taults, and they more eminent, But this we ſay, that 
a fooliſh and wicked manis lubieR and cnclined to all vices, in ſo much as wee 
acquit not the bold man of feare, nor diſcharge the prodigall man of niggar- 
dize. Euenas man is naturally endowed with all his hue ſenſes, and yet all 
men are not ſo quick-(ightcd as Lincew : fo he that is a foole bath notall vices, 
lo vehement and dilſordinate as lome of them, hanc ſome vices. All vices are 
inallmcn; yet are notall of them eminent in euery man. Nature impelleth 
one man vnto couetouſneſle, this man to loſt, that man ſhe additerhto wine, 
or it not as yet addiQed, yct is ſo he formed, that his diſpoſition draweth him 
thereunto, For this cauſc (that I may returne vnto my purpole) I ſay thar 
there 15 no manthar 15 not ſlained with ingrativude , and that ts evil]: for hee 
hath all rhe ſeedes of wicke2nefle in him, yer properly heis called vngratefull, 
who is more inclincd to that vice, On ſuch a one therefore will I beſtow no 
bencht. For like as hee hath very little care of his daughter, that marrieth 
her to a contumeliovs and otten-diuorced husband : and as he is eſteemed an 
i! husband and houlholder, who preterrcth tothe ſtewardſhipof bis hovle, 
and goucrnement of his patrimonic, one alreadic condemned for ill mana- 
ging bis Maſters bulinefſe. And ashe committeth a great folly, and maketh a 
mad will, that leaucth ſuch a one T vutor and gouernour of his heire, that hath 
beene a ſpoyler, an overthrow of innocent Orphelins. So ſhall hee bee re. 
puted to beſtow his courteltes very inconſiderately, who maketh his choyce 
of vngratetull men, on whom hee may beſtow that which is ſure will bee 
loſt, 
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He Gods allo (ſaith he) giue many things to vngratefull men : but 
theſe, had they preparcd torthe good, yet betall they the cuill 
alſo, becauſe they cannot be ſeparated. And more reaſon is itto 
profic the cuill tor the goods fake, then to abandon the good for 
the euills ſake. So thole things thou ſpeakelt ofthe day,the Sun, 

the entercourſe of Winter and Summer, the temperate ſweetnes of the Spring 

and Autumne, the raines,the water»ſprings,and the ordinarie blaſts ot windes, 

were deuiſed by the Gods for all men in generall, they could not ſeucr and (c- 

parate them,onely for thoſe they intended good to. "The King giueth honors 

ro thoſe that are worthie, but he oftentimes yeeldeth publique larges, and pre- 
ſents of vituals to thoſe thatdeſerue itnor. T he theefe,the periured man,the 


adulterer (prouided alwaics that he be 2 Citizen)receiuved the publike larges of 


wheat, and whatſocuer , without reſpe& of his manners (when there is any 
thing that 19giuen as toa Citizen, notas to a good man) bottygood and cuill c- 
qually ſhare the ſame. God like iſe hath giuen ſome things in general] to all 
mankind, from whence no man isexcluded. For it could not be,that the winds 
({hovld be fauourable to the good, and contrary tothe wicked. It was the good 


and profit of all nations, that the ſeas were open and navigable,for the guod of 


the merchants trafhque, and to extend the Kingdome of mankind. Neither 
could therea law be prefixed to the raine, that it ſhould not overflow the 
lands of the wicked and vniuſt, There are certaine things which are common, 
both tothe one, and to the other, Cities are builr, as well to cntertaine the 
good as the euill : the monuments of learned mens wits are publiſhed and ven- 
tcd abroad, to be read as well to the reprobate, as the vertuous, Medicine mi- 
niſtreth helpe cuen tothe moſt debauched. No man cuer concealed the com- 
polition of wholeſome medicines, for feare leſt the vaworthic ſhould bee hea- 
led. Sceke thou a ſtrit account and valuation of perſons, in thoſe things 
which arc giuen ſeuerally vnto a man, as a man worthie , and not in theſe 
things which confuſcdly admit the common fort. For there is a great diffe- 
rence betwixt chuſing a man, and not repulling him. The L1w is open to all 
men, the Murtherers themſelucs enioy the peace, and they which have 
ſtolne another mans goods, recouer their owne. Such as are quarrellers, 
and readie toſtrike any mar, in time of peace , are defended from the enemic 
witha wall intime of warre. T hoſe that hane moſt oftentimes offended the 
Lawes, arc maintained and conſcrued with all aſſurance, vnder the autho- 
ritic thereof. Certaine things could not happen to particular men, except 
they were giuen to all. There is no cauſe therefore, why thou ſhouldeſt 
diſpute of theſe things , whereunto wee are publiquely induced. T hat which 
in my choyce and iudgement I would give to any vertuous man, I will 


carefully prouide that I caſt it not away on ſuch a one, whom I know to 
be vagratefull, | : 


How and where- 
fore God » be- 
nefict4l] tothe 
wicked, 
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who would take chine aduice 1n bis afta!res; nor permit him to 
Ks-4vds draw watcr out ot thy fountaines : nor ſhew him the way if hc 
lt ana 1e- £5 > bcoutot it? or wouldeit thou do tacſe things for an vngratctu]! 
voce al man, yet refuſe him atterwards all other loits of good ? I wil 
Lie. | diſtinguiſh in this poynt,or at leait-wifc ] will endcuor ro diſtinguilh the ſame, 
| A bencfitisa profhic. ble worke, but cucry profitable worke 1s not a benefr, For 


he 4 frinee | lomethingsare of ſo {mall moment, that they deferve not the name ot a benc- 
were 2719- | ht. T wothings mull concurre in making of a benehr. Firit, rhe greatneſle of 


; the thing, tor ſomethings there are, that vndcrgoe the meaſure oithis name: 
whocuer accounted it a ben<chit, to hauc griuena thiue of bread, or a pecce of 
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houſe? And yet ſometimes theſe things doe a man more pleaſure then farre 


when the nece{hticof the time maketh them needtull. Againe, wee ought to 
conſider that which is principall and of greatelt torce : whichis firit of all, | 
that I doeit for loue of that perſon, ro whom I would give my benchit, and | 
whom I account worthie to recciu-the ſame. Finally,that I doc it witha good | 
will, and that ] fcele in my ſelfe a great ioy and pleafurc that I doc it. Ot which | 
points there are none atallin theſe things that we ſpeake of ; for wee beſtow | 
them not as vpon worthy men, but carelctlcly as {mall things, and wegiuc it 
not vnto the man, but vnto humanirie. , 
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Dcnie not but that ſ-metimes I may beſtow ſome things on 
thoſe thatare vnworthic for othcr mens ſakes. As ctt-times in | 
the purſuit of bonours and digniries, the ancicnt Nobilitieot | 
houſes kath beenc the cauſe, that thoſe men werepreterred, who | 
were vnproheable,and of baſe climation, betorethole that were | 
learned and of good ſpirits. Not without cauſcis the memory of great vertues | 
4 29991114 | cred ; and many men afteft goodnefſe with greater delight , when they per. 
 plecine. cciuc that the honour of good mendicth not with them. What merit made | 
Os Ciceroes ſonne Conlull, but the memorie of his father ? Whar thing is it that | 
cauſed Cinna of late(returning trom the Enemies campe)to be honoured with 
Thy Sourne the Conſuilhip? why was Sextus Pompey , andthe ret, that baue bornethe | 
Pompey was | name of the Pomppers, preferred in the |1ke manner, but (or the excellencieand 
ome | vertueofoneonly man, whoſe greatneſſe was ſogreat, that bisrvineand death 
p.1us,»wh0was | could raiſe ſo many of his poſteritie,to ſo u orthie eltimarion ? What made #4- 
conſut chejewe | bir Perſicus lately (that was ſo hatefull in the molt abicReft mens eyes , that 
eos they diſdained to kiſſe him) attaine vnto the Pricſthood of ſo many Colledges, | 
but oncly the fame of the Verrnucoſians and AVobrogicks, and of thoſe three | 
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Thee were of 


the Famian hundrcd,that oppoſed one family againſt the intruſion of their encrnies intheir | 
Fame, Countrics defence? So muchare weindebred vnto vertues, that wee oughtto | 
reſpeRt them, not onely whilethey be preſent, but alſo when they are moſt di- 


| ſtantand out of ſight, Euen asthoſe vertucs wrought this effe,thatthey pro- 
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Þ [|r thou not then (faith hee) giue counſel]! roan vagratefu!ll mar, | 
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bare money, or to haue permitted a neighbour to enter and kindle fire in hus | 


greater : but the baſeneſle of them diminiſheth their reputation , cuen then, | 
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fallvpon me and on my head, T his faying of his hee himſelfe blaſed abroad. 
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fired not only one age, but lett their benefits behind them to all ages: ſolct vs 


isthcn worthy of good turnes, whatſocuer he hirmlelte is, becauſe hee hath | 
brought forth ſuch. Another 1s borne of noble Anceftors, whartſocuer hee 


obſchre and vncleane places are lightned by the repercuflion of the Sunnc- | 
beames, {o let idic and vnworthy men bc illuſtrated by the light of their fore- 


tathers. 
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«WON this place, my Liberals, I intend to excuſe the gods. For 
ſometimes we are wontto ſay , Whereat aymed the prouidence 
+ of the gods, when they commirred the goucrnement of a 

Kingdome to * Arias bands? T hinkeſt thou it was given him ? | 
It befc]] him for his fathers and his brothcrs ſake. Why gane ſhe. 
the Empire of the whole world to Cazs Calizula, a man lo infatiate of mans | 
bloud, that he commanded the ſame to be [hed before his cyes, as it hee had 
a deſire to drinke and deuoure it with his mouth 2 Whar, thinkeſt thov, thar 
thisgreatnefle was given him for his owne merit ? No,it was giuento his father 
Germanic; it was tor his Grand-fathers and great Grand-fathers ſake, and ro 
others no lefle famous men their predeceſſors, althovgh they led a private and | 
ordinary life. What, whcn thou madeſt Scaurms Mamercis Conſull,didft thou | 
not know, that he recciucd with open mouth the monthly excrements of his 
vnchaſte chamber-maids ? For, did he diſlemble ?Vould heſcemeto be pure? 
I will relate vato thee a ſpeech of his owne, which was ordinaric in cucry mans 
mouth in my remembrance, and was commended in his owne preſence : Aſi. 
mius Po{lio being ona time laid vpon his bed, hee faid vnro him (bur with words 
vn« orthy to be named) that he would doe that vnto him,which he had rather 
ſufterhimſclfe. And fecing that Pol/zo was diſpleaſed therewith, and that hec 
began to bend his browes, 7f 7 haue ſpoken any enill (laid he) I wonld it might 


———  — 


* Halt thou admitted a.man ſo openly ſhamelefle and impudent tothe Maces, 
and Tribunall of Conſuls? Verily, when thou berthoughteſt thee of thar old 
Scaurus, the Princeor prime man of the Scnate in times paſt, thoucouldſt nor 
ſufter his race and poſtcritic to be abaſed or extingyuilhed. 


Cnuare, XXVIL 


© Alte it is for vs to perceive how the gods deale more fauoura- 
bly with ſome for the merits and delcrts of their fathers, and 


u 


| 
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1 > predeceſlors, and with other ſome for the rowardnelie that {hall 
Te þ© bee in their children, and childrens children; and in thoſe thar 
CI SYPCY hereafter ſhall deſcend from their poſteritic. For they know the 

ſuccefhue order of their works, and they hauc aninfallible ſcience of a!l thoſe 

things which are to paſſethrough their hands, alchough they are farre remore 
from our knowledge and vnderftanding. The things that we ſuppoſe to be ca« 
ſuall and ſudden, are foreſcene and familiar tothem. Lertthelc bee Kings (fay 

[ they) | 


not be gratetull ro one age only. T his man hath begorren noble children, he |} 


himſclfcis, Ict bim be ſhrouded vnder the ſhaddow of his Anceſtors. Like as | It is ſome part 


of bappineſſe, io 
be barae of 


£92d Partits. 
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they) becauſe their anceſtors have not beene, tut imagined it to be a true King: 
dome, to be iuſt and abſtinent. And becauſc they hauc not vicd the common. 
wealc for their prohes , but dedicated tiacir perſons to the ſervice and increaſe 
thereof, Lettheſe men raigne becaule fome good men was their great grand- 
fachcr, whoſe mind was greater then his fortunc, whoin ciuill diſcentions chole 
rather to be vanquiſhed, then to varquilh ; becauſe it ſtood with the profit of 


| the Common-wealth. His goodneſle could not be requitcd all this while, In 


: 
| 
[ 


| 
| 
| 


| reſpe of that man, let this man baue precminence oucr others,not becavle be 


is of knowledge and abilitic how to vic it,bur becauſe the other hath deſcrued 
ic for him : for peraduenture this man is in body mithapen, in countenance 
loathſome, and will bea flander to the place and perſons of his aduancement. 
* Now will men find fault with me,and fay,that I am blind,and raſh, and igno- 


| rant where to beſtow the things that arc dueto the chietcit and cxcellenteſt per. 
| ſons. But I know that the giuing of this thing to the one, is a ſatisfaRtion of it to 


the other,to whom it was due long ({ince. Wherebydo they know ſuch acertaine 
man, who was ſuch a contemner of gloric, when it followcd him, that hee ad- 
ucntured vpon perill with the {mc countenance that others eſcapeir, and that 
neuer made ditference betwixt his owne profit and the profit of the Common- 
wealth? Where is this man ? whois hee ? how know you him? I helerecko. 
nings of ſuch receipts and payments are ſtriken out of my bookes, I know 
whatand to whom I owe. Toſome I make payment alter long time, to other 
ſomel giuc aforchand, or clſc I deale with them according as occalion and the 
vtilitic of my Common-wealth requireth, 
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8 Ome things I will then giue toan vngratcfull man, yet will I not 
giue it for his owne ſake. But if (ſaith hee) thou knoweſt not 
£4 whether he be thankefull or vngratefull ; wile thou expeR, vntill 
27 thou know the ſame ? or wiltthou not loſe the oportunitic of 


On CE 


”T TS giving the benefit? It is roolong to expett : for (as Plato faith) it 
is hard to conicfture whata mans wind is, and not toexpcR is ralhneſſe. To 
him we will an{were, that wee will never expeRa certaine comprehenſion and 


knowledge of things, becauſe it is a difficult matterto find out the truth ; but 
that wee follow that way whereunto the (imilitude of truth leadeth vs. All 
mens offices and ations proceede this way ; vnder this hope we ſow our lands: 
thus ſaile we, thus vndertake we warre, thus marry we , thus bring wee vpour 
children; whereas the cuent of all theſe is vncertaine, T o thoſe things addreſle 
we our enterpriſes, whereof we belceue that we may hope the beſt, For who 
can warrant a rich harueſt to him that ſoweth, a ſafe Port to him that ſaileth, 
victory to him that warreth, a modeſt wife tro him that marryeth, toward 
children to him that begat them ? Wee follow thoſe things whereunto reaſon 
induceth vs, not thoſe whereunto truth draweth vs, If thou cxpeReſt to doe 
nothing except thou be ſecured of the good ſucceſle, it thou lingereſt vntil! 
ſuch time as thou baſt found out the truth, thy life will become vnprofitable 
and idle , neither ſhalt thou ever dare or attempt any thing : whilſt the appea- 
rance of truth impelleth me to doe this or that, | will not teare to give a bene- 
htto him, whoin my opinion, and in all likclyhood, will approve himſelfc 
thankefull, 
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Any things may chance (faith hee) whereby wee may take a bad 
man to be good, and a good man to be bad, becauſe the appearan- 
ces of things whereunto we giue credit, doc oftentimes deceiuc 
| vs. Whodenicth this ? But I tad nothingelic, by which I ſhould 
gouerne my thoughts, By theſe toot-tteps mult I purſuc the 
truth;more aflured I bave none, This will I indeauour to examine with all dili- 
gence,neither will I allent vato them ouer quickly.For ſo may it tall out in war, 
that being decciued by lome falſe appearance, I may ayme mine arrow againſt 
my tcllow Souldicr, Jeauing mine enemie vntouched and in fafetie, bur this 
borh ſeldome times falleth our, and not by mine error : whoſe purpole was to 
wound mine enemic, and defend my fellow Citizen. If I know him to bee vn- 
gratefull,I will giue him no benefir. But hecoſened me, he deceived me; here 
is no faulc ot him that giueth, for I gauciras ro athankfull man. But If (faith 
he) thou haſt promiſed todoe a man a pleaſure, and afterwards thou findeſt 
him to be vngrarctu!l, wile thougive ic or no ? if thou doſtit,thou offendeſt wil- 
lingly, for thou giueſt tro him, thou ovghreſt not ro giue :it thou denieſt, in this 
cale likewiſe thou offtendeſt, becauſe thou performeſt not that which thou haſt 
firmely promiſed, Your ſet in this place ftaggerethand trippeth, and that 
proud promiſe of theirs, that a wile man ncuer repenteth himſelte of that 
which he hath done,neither cucr reformcth bis aftions,nor changeth his coun- 
faile, beginneth to be ſhaken, A wiſe man changeth not his counſaile, as long 
as the cauſe and circumitances continue the ſame, as they were,when he deter- 
mined. And thergtore ncucr repenteth hee himſelfe in any thing, becauſe no- 
thing could be better doneat that time then was done, nor nothing better or- 
dered then that which was ordercd. Finally, all things he vndertaketh, hee at- 
rempteth them with this condition, if nothing fall out that may interupt his 
ſage deſignes. And therefore lay we, that all things befall him to his wiſh, that 
nothing bath bctided him contrary to his expeation, becauſe hee preſumeth 
in his mind, that ſundrie things may fall out which may croſle his purpoſe. 
Foolesarethey,thatarc too contident,and who promiſe vnto themſelues over 
peremptorily, that Fortune will fauour them , but a wiſe man conſidercth her 
both wayes : he knoweth very well what ſway crror beareth , how vncertaine 
worldly things be, and how many things binder mens determinations : he fol- 
loweth variable Fortune, and the hazards of humane affaires, with an vncer- 
taineand doubtful hope, expefing with aſſured counſaile the vncertaine ends 
thereof. But the conditions, without which he beginneth and enterpriſeth no- 
thing, warrantiſc him ſufhciently hercin, 
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Haue promiſed to doe a pleaſure, except there fall out ſome oc- 
2 calion,wherby Iam letted from giving that I intended:but what 
ifthe Common-weale command me togiue that vnro herwhich 
[ haue promiſed my friend , if a publike Law bee made that no 
man ſhall do that which I have promiſed my friend topertorme. 


I have paſt my word togiue thee my Daughterin marriage, and afterwards 
+ thon 
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He ſatis fieth 
two objettions a- 
far(t the for- 
mey an/were, 
and ſhe meth that 
4 wiſe man 
hnoweth to 
whom when and | 
bow bee eught to 
doe & pienſure, 


Sapientis eſt 
mMutarc cork 
hum. 


Hee ſheweth, |} 
wherein a man 
ks not bound ts 
doe an other 
man pleaſure, 
altbough be hath 
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| thon art conuic ted to be a forrainer, with whom wee arc forbidden to contra 
matrimonic. T be Law that prohibiteth, thar,detendeth allo my cauſe > then 
(hall [ breake my word, then inal I be1u 'ytixcd with inconſtancic; if all the 
| circumitances continuing 2s they were when | promiſed, I ncgletro periorme 
| the fame: Becauſe otherwiſe whatſoever thi ng 13 change d, ziuct! h mc |1berrie to 
| dererm! neanew, and diſchargeth mce of my tormer obl! patio n. I hauc pro. 
| miicd eo plcade thy Cat} e andaft erwards ] tind that thc proſecuticn thereot 
f | ot will in the end redound to my fathers preiudice. ] bauc promilcd thee to rake | 
[ | -. | alony journey with thee, butaſterwards vpon betterinſtruttions, I vnderſtand 
that the way is dangerous and tuli of theeues, I intended preſently to come 
| | and viſit thee about thine in{lant bulineſie, but my childs licknefle, or my 

: wiucs fallingin labour, kepr me at howe. All things ought to been the ſame 
| cſtare, they were, when | promiſed thee, i! thou wiitthar my faith beeobliged 
vnto thee, Bur what greater change may there happenthenit hereakter ] am 
# :n'ormed that thou art an vngratctull and wicked man ? That which I cauc 
thce,azroa worthy man, I wil refulethceasa man vnworthy, and further. 
more [ [hall have a tult cauic to be angry with thee, becauſerhou haſt deceived 
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| An ex::9tion DG Ewill I ncerely examine the greatneile of that I have promiſed, 
vyon the former CN VO) Thevaluc of the thing, w hich I have promilcd to beltow, (hall 
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| 9 = 3 7: vive mecountaile, It it bea ſmall matter, [ wil | gue itz not be- * 

bs Y © 5 caule hee is worthy , but becauſe I have prorgiled, Neither will 


| | gw it asa benebr, but only co redeeme my word, and hercat 
| ter will | rake better hcede,, and by my loſſe I will cha (tiſcmy ralhneſſein pro- F 
| | milin-; and tothe en.{ I m: iy have a more teeling and ſen{1ble apprehenſion of | 
; | the lame, and hencetor ward be morecircum! ſpe in that] ſpeake, | will, (as | 
| 
| 


| | the common prouerbe [zirh) pzy aline for my tongue, Bur it it be a ching ot 
| greater price, I would not, as - AMecenas laith ) ſpend two hundrcth and hiric | 
thouſand crownes,to buy minc owne blame : I will diligently compare both | 
| | | theſe things betweeneth emlelucs. Ir is ſoracthing ro keepe a mans word when 
| be hath promiſed, and againe it importeth vcry much to rake care that we gue 
ro ſuch a one a5 deſeructh the - wrb yer mul t wee conlider how great our pro- key 
| miſeis: If it be a tHing of [mall value, | will giue itas though I winked thereat, | | 
Bur if ir may becithergreatly romy oſle, or greatly ro my [hame, I had ra. 
ther eXcuic my ſelte once lor not doing it, then condemne my ſelte alwaics for 
giving it. Allthe waig hr of the matter conlifterh (as [ lay) in this to know of 
what rs and c! mare the promiſcis that I haue made. I] will not only re 

| | raine that which I baveraſhly promiſed, but I will redemand alſo that which [ 
hauc giucn amulle. He 15sont of his wits, that peztormes a foolilh promile. 
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Cuary ZIEXVIL 


\>>>--*Hir 1x of cAMacedon bad avaliant and brave Souldier, who had 
C5 F- ) k. > fairhfully ſerued himin all bis warres, to whom in remuneration 
64 FE, Q of his vertue, he had often-times giuen a good part of that which 
z by {0% hee had taken from the encmie, and incouraged him with re- 
F472 wards,he being a man of a mercenarie mind. It tortuned that this 
Souldier was (hipwrackr, and that the tempelt & billowes caſt him on the ſhore 
neere to acertaine Macedonians dwelling place, who being aduertiſed of this bis 
fortune,ran vnto him,and recovered him to life, being wel-nigh dead. He carri. 
cd him vnto his owne hou'c,he lodged him in his owne bed: he entertained this 
forlprne man ſo caretally and kindly, that he recoucred his forces, he maintay. 
ned him thirty dayes at his owne cbarge, hee releeued his neceffitic,, and gaue 
him monie and meanes to bring him backe againe to the armie. This Souldi- 
er, vpon his departure, told told him this very often; If 7 ever chance to ſee my 
Prince 4g4ine, I will requite this thy kind entertainement. Certaine dayes after 
being arrived at the campe, he failed nor to tell Philip of his vnhappy ſhip. 
wrack, but he concealed who had ſuccoured him, ar.d forthwith beſought him 
to giue him a certaine manslands, and this was his heritage who had lograci» 
ouſly entcrtayned bim, and with ſo much care and diligence had preſcrued 
him from death. You may ſee (by the way) how —_ now and then, (but 
eſpecially in warre) giue many things, their eyes being [hut : no one man alone 
is able to ſatisfic ſo many armed delires; there is not any man that ar one time 
can bea good man, and a good Generall. How ſhall ſo many thouſands of 
vnſatiable men be fatisfied ? what ſhall they haue, if every man may keepe his 
owne? This ſaid Philip to himſelfe, when hee commanded himto bee pur in 
poſſcſhon of thoſe Lands he demanded. This man thus violently thruſt out 
of his pofleſhons, ſmothered and ſmoothed vp this iniurie, not as a Clowne, 
but with much ilence and ſufferance, contenting himſelfe with this, that 
though they had vſurped his poſſeſſions, they had not reſtrained him of bis 
libertie, and priuily wrote a ſhort and ſtout letter vnto Philip, wherein hee dil. 
covered the iniury which was done him, vpon the reading wherecf, Philip was 
ſodiſpleaſed, that he preſently commanded Pauſanias to reftore the land to 
the former Lord, and as for the other reprobate and diſhoneſt Souldicr , vn- 
grateſull gueſt, and covetuous caſt-away, to brand him inthe forchead, to wit- 
nefle that he was an vngratefull and vnthankefull gueſt, Truely, be was wor- 
thy, not that theſc letters ſhould be written, but engraven on his forchead,that 
expvlſed and expoſed his Hoſt, like zoa naked and ſhipwracke wretch, on that 
very ſhore, where once he had ſuccoured him. We (hall afterwards ſee what 

more greater puniſhment hee deſcrued : meane while thoſe goods were to bee 

taken from him, which hce had ſo injurioufly vſurped. And who would bee 

moved at his puniſhment, who had commmitrted ſuch a hainous crime, that 

might beethe cauſe, that no man hereafter would count miſctable the mile. 

ric of the moſt miſerable? 
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A notable ex- 
ample of the inf 
ſexeritie Philip 
vſed toward an 
wvnerateſul 
man, 


A leſſon for 
Princes that art 
oftentime: thus 
deluded and 
blinded. 
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A infl praiſe of 
Philip for pu- 
niſking an vn- 
iu/t and thaxke- 
leſſe mathe 


An obieftion 4. 
gainſl the all of 
Phalip, contrary 
Wu appearance to 
that of Zeno, 
with an anſwere 
thcrewito, 


Lucius Anneans Seneca, 
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CS: 2 Hall Philip be conſtrained to performe his word vnto thee, becauſe 
1G he hath promiſed thee,although he ought not todoe that,though 
Bf W heintury another man, though hee commit a hainous crime, al- 
dV be) though by this once at ofþis, be locketh vp the Hauens, and ſhut- 

ecth vp the Ports againſt thoſe thatare ſhipwrackt ? It is no lenitic 
to forſake a knowne and damned error. And ingenioully we are to confeſle, 
[ chought otherwile, I am deceiucd, But this is a perſcuerancein an arrogant 
foolilhneſle to ſay, That which I have ſpoken once, whatſocuer it bee, [ will a- 
bide by it, and make good my word. It it no ſhame tochange a mans opinion, 


theſe demeſnes , and thart ica-coalt which he bad gotten by his ſhipwracke,had 
he not barrcd all miſcrable men from relicte ? It 1s better (faith hee) that thou 


(houldeſt carry throughout my kingdome thele letters ingrauen in thy moſt 


{hameleſſe forchead, more worthy to be writtenin thine eyes. Shew thou in 
thy puniſhment, how ſacred athing the the table ot hoſpitalicic is. Let all the 
world readethis my Law, enregiſtred inthy conntenance,by which is decreed, 
that it is no capitall matter, to entertainc any miſcrable perſon into a mans 
houſe. So (hall this conſtitution of mine be more ſtrongly ratified, then if | 
had cngraucn the ſame in braſle. 
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K.E< Hy then (ſaid be) did your Zexo, when hee had promiſed acer- 
d\0/&/ taine manto lend him fie hundred pence, and had found him 
F to beinſufficient, and notable torepay him (contrary to the 
aduice of his friends, who counſelled him not to doc it) perle. 
ucr in truſtinghim, becauſc he had promiſed bim ? Firſt, there 
is onecondition in a debt, another in a benefit, It I have lent my money to 


an cuill debter, yet hauc I meanes to recover itagaine : I may call any debter 
into iuſtice, when thererme of payment tscome, and it hee breake or play the 
banquerupr, I thall haue a portion of my debt, but the benefit is wholly loft 
inſtantly. Morcover, this is the aft of an euillman, that of a bad husband. A- 
gainc, neither would Zens have pericuercd to credit him, if the ſurmme had 
becne greater, it was but fiue hundred pence; put cafe (az it is commonly faid) 
that he had ſpent it in a {ickneſſe, it was much worth not to reuoke his pro- 
miſc. I will come to ſupper (although it be cold) becauſe 1 haue promiſed, but 
if it ſnowed or were bad weather, I wouldnot {tep out of my doores. I will 
ariſe out of my bed to accompany a Bridail, becauſe I have promiſed(although 
| hauc not ſuthciently ſlept ordiſgeſted wy meate) bur not at all, if a fauor ſur- 
priſe me. I will come and give my word for thee, becaulc I haue promiſed, but 
not if thou wouldeft make me ſtand bound for an vncertaine thing, or if thou 
wilt bind meto the Exchequer. I tcl] thee, there is alwaies a ſecret condition 
impiicd; (o I be able; ſo it be Jawfull ; if theſe things ſhall be thus. Tt thou wilt 
have me keepe my promiſe, ſcrthe matter in the ſame ſtare, that it was in when 
thou demanded(i, that it wasin when I promiſed. It can be no point of light- 
neſſe ro diſappoint one, if there happen any alteration by the way : why won. 
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when the bulincſic is changed. Goe to , it Philip had letr him in poſſcthon of 
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dereſt thou it I change my counſcl!, when the conditions of my promile arc 
changed? I am readicat this time to be the ſame I was then, if thou ſhew mee 
all chingsin chart cllatc ] Icic them : wee promiſe to make appearance for my 
friend, yet is it not performed, For if there be any one that is hindered by 
force, or by a lawfull cauſe, he is excuſed by efſoyne. 
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[£S 93) courtclie isto berequited in any wile, or whether a benefit be e- 
IL ucry way to be reſtored ? Iam bound to yeeld athanktull heart, 
bur ſometimes mine infelicitic ſufzereth mee not to make requi- 
tall ; and ſometimes his telicitie, ro whom I am indcbtrcd : tor 
what can I, bcing poore, reſtore toa King or a rich man? whereas ome ſup. 
poſc itto be an inturie to recciuc a benetit, and ofttimes burthen their bene- 
firs with other benefits. \Vhar other ſatisfationcan I make vnto ſuch perſons, 
then to be willing to acknowledge their goodnefle. For I ought not toreiett a 
new benefit, becaule I hauc not ſatished tor the former, I will receive a benefir 
as willingly as it is giuen me: I will offer my ſelfe vnto my friend asa ſufficient 
matter, toexcrciſe vpon mee all his good thoughts, and liberalitic, Hce that 
will not recciue new courtelics, is offended with the old. I, bur I render not 
the like : what is that to the purpoſe? the delay is not in mee, if cither occaſi- 
on faile, or abilitie be wanting: when he did mea pleaſure, he had the meanes 
and the commodiric. \Whetheris he a good or euill man? it he be a good man, 
my caſc and cauſe is good enough ; it he be an euill man, I will not plead before 
him : neither thinke [ it mecteallo to bee ouer haſtie in yeelding recompence, 
contrarie tothe mindes of thoſe who haue done vs pleaſure, or that we impor. 
tunethem ro receive, when they are vawilling to take ir. It is no requitall of a 
g0ud turne, to render that which thou haſt willingly receiucd , to him that is 
vnwilling to accepttheſame. Thereare ſome, whoit a friend ſend them ſome 
little preſent, doc ſuddenly after requite them with another, tothe end they 
may vaunt they are notany wayes obliged. This is a kind of refuſal}, when a 
man will make requitall ſo ſoone, and by this meanes deface fo ſuddenly one 
preſent by another. Sometimesalſo I willnotreſtorea benefit, when Iam able; 
namely, when I ſhall detra&t more from my ſcife,and doe my ſelfe more hinde-. 
rance, then | ſhall profit him ; when as he ſhall fecle himſelfe nothing a- 
mended by receiving it, and I ſhall find my ſelfe greatly im- 
paired by forgoing it. He then that haſteth to reſtore 
and requitea kindneſle, hath not the mind of a 
gratctull man,but of adebter. And tocon- 
clude in few words, he that is deſirous 
to pay ouer ſoone, doth owe vn- 
willingly ; bee that vnwil- 
lingly oweth,is vn- 
gratefull, 
wg 


T he end of the fourth Booke-., 


bean” [[cſumeallo will ſeruc for an anſwer to this demand ; whether a | 
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The Argument of IvsTrvs Liyesnvs. 


He iwo [þ-ciall parts being concluded 2nd determined ; How & benefit ſhonld 
certaimet!/ imTs, ih ar AYeUwo! {on nchin the matter, as Of the MAIHNEY AN! 4 both neare 
andwnted tothe (ame. Then annexeth he certatge queſtion s, and fir it of all this. 
Whether it be ako me matter to be onercome in benefit s ? He denyeth that he 
may be outrcorne, and approneth him to be alwaies equall that ts de{iromns to make 
Yecompence tn geo. ds ill jf 'n act he cannot. Th e ſc cond queſtion is - Whether ay 
man may 7iut h; _ Ife 4 benefit ? Hee denyeth it, yet argueth the matter on both 
ſedes. T he third que/tion be w{eth is, Whether any menaccording to the Steicks 
deetrine may bee called 3 meratefull ? bee affirmeth and teac beth it. i e fourth 
queition is, Whether all are noratefull 7 þ: aith no; although he conſcſſe many. 
T hen as depending of thi ſaid queſt;on Il ow farre anc d whither we ave bound one 
for another, as the Sonne for the Father,and ſuch like ? He anſwereth by a diſtin- 
(t10n, and rather ic aye 8s, aka fifs (ite trons, Vi 'hether ann nt caſt hg benefit may 
be einen to aman* torecciue? It may. The las, ' queſtion, Whether abe- 
nefit may be redcin:a 
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IN theſe my former Bookes mee thought, I bad 
/| conſummared and accomphlithed my principat!! 
intent, when as I had intreatcd and dilcouered, 
atrer what mannera pood turne is ro beedone, 
and in what ſort it 15 to be recciued, becauſe theſe 
two points are the Poles,on which the Sphere of 
his diſcourſe is —_—_ \Vhartſocucr I intreat 
of, or linger on fu: ther, is not of the necellitic of 
the matter, neicher much impertineng therunto, 
which we ought to tollow, whither it leadeth ves, 
not whither it inuiteth vs. For continually there 


A?P, 


u me aron ments arte, that will allure and entertaine our mind with the 
ſwoernefle thorn hich is racher not necefſſarie then ſuperfluous. But fince you 
wiilhavcir fo, hauing cnded ail that which appertained tothe matter , let vs 


perſeuer, 


be einen, and how it onght to be rece;ned : Hee ſaith that vee paſſe 2th ouer 10 | 
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Lucius Annens Seneca. L1s. 5. 
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; perſcuerto ſearch out theſethings, that are annexcd vnto ig , but not horde 


# hich whoſocuer doth curiouſly looke into, neither pertormeth a matter of 
Farr wo nt, ncither looſcth his labour. But vnto thee (my «A butins Libe 
ralts) W hoarta man of the beſt nature, and ſo inclined to curtelie, no praile of 
thele benefits may ſufhce : I neuer ſaw any man fo tauourable an cſtcemer of 
the ſmalleſt good ofhces,as thou art, And thy bountic bath alreadic attayned 
{© farre,that thou eſtcemelt the curtclic done vnto thy ſelfe, which is imployed 


' onany otherman. T hou art alwaies ready to giue ſatisfaction tor the vngrate- 
| full, leſt any man lhould repent him of his bountic and kindnelle: and fo tarre 


artthon from all arrogancie and oltentation,ſo deltrous art thou to dilburthen 


' thoſe whom thou hali obliged, that whatſocucr thou beſtoweft on any man, 


thou wouldeſt not ſceme to haucgiuen it asa benefit, but to hauc repaied it as a 


| debt. Andrtheretorc, ſuch things as thou beſtoweſt after this manner, rcturne 


| 


| vntothce more plentifully. For commonly good turnes attend vpon him,that 


intendeth not toredemand them. And, as glorie and reputation doe moſt of 
all faſten vpon, and tollow thoſe who flic trom the ſame ; ſo the fruit of bene- 
fits is more graciovily correſpondent vnto thoſe as give men Ieaue to be thank» 
leſſe, it they liſt. It [hall not be through thy default, but that they who have 


| receiued benehts at thy hands, may treelyredemand an other,neither wilt thou 


retuſe to beſtow other, and toadde more and greater to thoſe thy benetits that 
are cither ſuppreſicd or diſſembled. T he intent of a generous man,and ſucha 
one as hath a noble mind,is ſo long to forbeare,and winke at an vngratetul per 

ſon,vnrill he hath made him thanketull : neither will this manncr ol dealing de- 
ccive thee cuer ; for naturally vices ſubmit themſelues vnto vertuc, and looſe 
their courage, it thou haſten not coo much to hate them. 
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Hou conceivelt likewiſe a ſingular pleaſure, to heare this magnih- 
I cent ſayinggthat it t«a ſhame to bee onercome in eiumy benefits, 
which wherthcr it be true or no, it is wont to be enquired vpona 
good ground,and I think it farre diftcrent from that which thou 
imoginelt. Forneucrneedeſt thou to fearc any aftront or diſho 
nour in ſuftcring thy ſelte to be oucrcome inthe noble comperencie of vertu- 
ous actions, it ſo be chow forlake not thine armes, but beeing once ouercome 
ha{t a will rooucrcome againe. Euery man in a _ purpoſc hath not the ſame 
torces,the ſame faculties, andthe ſamefortune: which onely temperateth the 
ends of the beſt ations, T he will of him,that keepeth the right way,deſerveth 
to be praiſed, although a more [wiiter runner hath ſer foote betore him. It 15 
not in this caſe as it 151n the publique prizes, ſet out for ſpeAacle , wherein the 
vitorie proclaimeththe better man z although inthemalſo caſualtic hath ofrcn 
preſcrucd the worſt, \Vhen we ſpeake of dutie, and both the one and the other 
delirero acquit themſelues fully zit the one of them had had more meanes, it 
hee have had matter at hand correſpondent to his minde, it fortune hath per- 
mitted him to doc what him liſteth : And contrariwiſe,it the other hath had as 
good 4 will, alrhough that which he hath reſtored is of Ieſſe valew then that 
which hc hath receiued, orit he have not ſatisfied at all, yctif bee have a good 
minde to mokea future fatisfation, it hee bend himlc)te wholly ro that buli 
nelle, it hedu'y thinke on nothing but the ſame, he is no more ouercome then 
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Of Benefits. 


he that dicth manfully fighting, whom his encmie could ſooner kill then put to 
Aight, T bat which thou luppoſctt to be diſhonorable or diſhonelt, cannot be- 
fall a good man ; thats to lay,to be vanquithed : never will his heart faile him, 
never will he giue over, hee will be alwayes readie to acknowledge, encn vnrill 
the laſt houre of his life, He wili dye in this (tation, and will coatefle himſclfe 
ro have receiucd great benclits, and will proteſt that he hath adclire to repay 
them with the like, 
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He * Lacedemonians, forbad their Cirizens to fight at buffers © or 

braces, where he contcfling bimſclte ro be vanquiſhed,doth thew 
him to be the weaker man. T he runner that thirſt obtaincth the 
goalc, out-(tripperh his companion in ſwittnctſe, bur not in cou 
rage. T he wreltler that hath fallen, and been foiled three times, 
hath loſt the paime, but hath not yeclded ito his aduerfarie. Whereupon the 
Lacedemontans being delirous aboue all other things,that their Citizens ſhould 
be inuinciblegthey inhibited & torbad them the vie of all ſuch games, in which 
the viory is giuen not bythe opinion of the itudges,or by the ifluc of the game, 
but by the voice of him that yeeldeth,and his that commandeth him to ſubmir 
and yecld. Vertucand agood heart giue vnto all men,that which the Z ace. 
demaniims doc obleruc amongit cheir Citizens, vertue and good will yeeldeth 
all men that they [hall never bee vanquiſhed, becauſe cucn among!} thoſe that 
arc oucrcome the minde continueth invincible. No man therctore ſaith, that 
the three hundred Þ Faby were conquered, but flaine. And Revulus was cap- 
tive amongit the Carimaginians, bur not conquered, and all ci{c whatſocuer 
oppreſſed by the force and waighrt of enraged and crucll Fortune, T he care is 
all one in benefits, he that hath receiued more great, more precious, and more 
often, is not tor all this vanquiſhed. Ir may be that the benefits of one, are 0- 
uercome by thoſe of another, in reſpect of thoſe things that are giuen, and are 
recciucd. Butitthou wilt make a compariſon betwixt the giver and him that 
receiveth (whoſe minds muſt be eſtimate alſo by themſclues)there is neither of 
them [hall haue the palme.For we are accuſtomed to lay,that ke who is woun- 
ded in diucrs parts,and he that hath a (light hurt, have departed on cucn hand 
from the combare,although one may (ceme to have receiutd the toile, 


Gila 


neſaſlor. b Thus were three hundreth Citizens of Rome, [or the moſ? part of one Famil», who tooke wpon them/elues tbe charoe of the 


W2rres 42am] the /eaentts. 
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iton whether part more preſents may bee numbred? T hov haſt the power 
to give much,and [only the power toreccive the ſame : good tortune is on thy 
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O man therefore can be overcome in benefit, if he know that hee 
oweth, it bee haue a will to recompence, and if that which hee | 
cannotattaine in a, he equalleth in mind and will. T his man, | 
as long as he is conſtant herein, as long as he hath a good intent, | 
approuing hisgratefull mind by outward (ignes : what skilleth | 


lide,and good will on mine, yet am I ſo cquall with thee, as fore naked , or | 


ſlight- 
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| {l;ghtly armed,arc cquall co foe thatarcarmed atall poynts, No man there- 
fore is ouercome in benefits, For cuery one 15as thanktull,as be would be, For 


Lucius Annan Seneca, 
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if ic be an affront and diſhonour to be ouercome in kind offices, we ought nor to 


| recciuc a benefir ar mightie mens bands , ro whom wecan in no ſort yeeld any 
larisfaRtion. I ſpeake of Kings and Princes, whom Fortune hath entertained in 


that eſtare,thart they may doc much,and beſtow great largeſle, but they cannot 


| receive bur verie lictle, and farre intcriour to their owne gilt, I ſay, Kings and 
| Princes, to whom notwithſtanding there may be ſcruice done, whoſe greatnes 


and power is not ſultayned but by aftetion, and the common conſent which 


| their ſubies haue to obey them. Bur thcre arc ſome that are vnattainted with 
| any couctoulſnes,that are {carcely touched with any humane dclircs ; ro whom 
| Fortune her ſelfe can giue nothing. I mult needes be overcome by Socrates in 


benefits, I mult needs be conquered by Diogenes, who marched naked amidit 


Et ; the riches & molt precious moucables of che Macedonians, and trampled their 
e true proper- | 


Kingly treaſures vnder his teer. Did not he then(yea and that deſerued)both 


| in his owne cies,and other mens light (whole cies were not ſcaled vp from ſee- 
ing thetruth) ſecme more eminentaboue him,vnder whole greatnes all things 


lay ſubiet? Hee was then more powerfull and morerich then ©Alexander, 


not receive,then he was able to giue. 
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=2@ T is no ſhameto bee overcome by ſuch as theſe, for neither am 
9 Ilclevaliant, though you match mcein fight with an encmic 
thatcannot be wounded. Neither therefore can the fire burne 
lefle,ifit light vpon a matter inuiolablc by fire. Neither therefore 

| A hath the toole loſt his torce in carving, it rhe lone be ſo hard that 
it cannot be picrced,and it naturally it be ſo rebellious againſt all things thatare 
hard,that it will rather breake in peeces then yecld, TI he ſame decl anſwer of 
a thankful man,it isno diſhonor for him to be ouercome by the benefits which 


| hehath reccived at their hands, whoſe fortune is ſo great and mightic,and ver- 


wwe ſocxcellent,thatit hath barred all returne of benehts vnto him. We are for 
the molt part overcome by our parents,for {o long do we hate them\,as long as 
we iudge them to be troubleſome and inſupportablc, and as long as we vnger- 
ſtand not their benehits, But now, when as our yearcs have taught vs ſome ex- 
pericnce, and we begin to perceive, that they ought to be bclouced by vs, for 


thoſe things, for which they were miſlixed ; (1 mcane their ad monirions, their 


ſeucritic and diligent over-ſight of our inconliderate youth) then are they 
ſnatched and raken from vs. Few there arc, that hauc l:ucd ſolong asto reape 
the true fruit of thcir childrens rowardneſſc , the rcſt have felt a burthen by 
them,and diſcontent: yetis it no ſhame for children to be ſurmounted by their 
parents. And why ſhould it bc ſhamefull ro be ſurmounted by them, fince it 
is nodiſgrace to be vanquiſhed by any whatſocuer ? For ſometimes weeare e- 


| qual, and vnequall tro one and the ſame perſon ; wee are equall in good will, 


whichis onely required, which we onely promile and profeſle : but weare vn- 
equall in fortune, for want whereot,ifa man be hindered from being thankfu), 
he ought for that cauſeto be aſhamed and bluſh, becauſe he is vanquiſhed, Ir 
is no dilhonour to be vnable to ouertake, ſo a man purſue and follow till. 
Some- 
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Liv. 5. 16-8; of Benefits. 


Sometimes we arc enforced, ww we haue rcſtored the old, rocrauc new be. 
nefits. Neither therefore ſurceale we to aske, or demand we diſgracetully and 
dilhoneſtly, becauſe we runne turther in debt, betore we beeable to repay the 
| former, becauſe the fault is not through our detaulr, but for that difabilitic 
preventerh our gratuitie, Bur ſome thing will tall out otherwaies, which 
will kcepe vs from ſatisfying , yet will wee not bee ouer-matched in minde, 
| neither will wee be ſhametully ouercome in theſe things, which arenotin our 
power, 
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L:xanDtx King of Maccdon,was oftentimes wont to boaſt, 
that ncucr any man could ouercome him 1n benefits. T here 1s no 
cauſe why this ouer- havghty minded Prince, ſhould caſt his eyes 


thinke that that great Kingdome , which extended it felte trom the furtheſt 
confines of Thrace, to the bankes of the vnknowne Sea, hadgiuen him the 
meanes to accompliſh and doethis, Socrates himiclte might vaunt that he had 
done as much, and Drogencs alſo, by whom he was oucrcome. Why ſhould 
he not be oucrcome that verie day, whercin the man (ſwelling aboue meaſure 
with humane pride) behcld ſome one,to whom he could neither giue,nor {rom 
whom he could euer take any thing. King _Archel/ans intreated Socrates to 
| come and viſit him z to whom (as it is reported) Socrates returned this anſwer : 
T hat hee would not come wnto him from Sh he ſhould receine a benefit, which 
hee could not requite againe. Firſt ofall, it was in his power not to recciue a- 
ny thing : Secondly, it was he that began to givea benetir, For he came vnto 
him vpon hisrequelt, and gaue that which the King could neucr cquall or ſa- 
tizhe. Morcouer, ©Archelaws was to give him gold and (ilver, but was him- 
ſclicro receiue the contrmyeol gold and lilucr. Could not Socrates therefore 
requite Arche/as courtefie? Had he not equalledthe good which he was to 
receiue , had hee made him fcc a man pertct in the skill of living and dying, 
knowing the truc ends of them both 2? It he had taught the King (who ſaw nor 
| at mid- day) the ſecrets of Nature, whereof he was ſo ignorant, that vpon a day 
whenthe Sunne was in Eclips, he cauſed the dores of his Palace to be {hut ; and 
(as men were wont todoe intime of mourning and great miſerie) he cut oft his 
ſonnes haire: Mow greata benefit had it beene, if keehad drawne him loaden 
with teare out of the lurking places where he lay hidden, and had encouraged 
him, ſaying, I his is nodefte&tionor obſcuring of the Sunne, but the encounter 
of ewo Planets, when as the Moone, ſhaping her courſe the way lower, hath 
placed her Orbe vnder the Sunne it (elte, and by her interpolition, holdeth his 
light obſcured from our (ight : ſometimes coucreth no more then a ſmall part 
of his bodic, whcn in theconiunttion the paſſeth no more but on one (ide ; 0+ 
therwhiles,ſhe ccclipſertha greater part of his light, when ſhe ſctteth her ſclfc in 
his front, and betorc him z otherwhiles, ſhe couercth him wholly,if with a iuſt 
and equal| counterpoile, ſhee intirely ſettle her ſelte oppoſite betwixt the Sun 
and theearth : yet the ſwittnefle of theſe ſtarres (hall ſuddenly ſeparate the one 
from the other, the carth hereby ſhall recoucr her light: and this order ſhall 
continue inall agesto come; which haue certaine and deſtinated daics, where- 
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on the Macedons, Greekes, Carians, Peritans,and other Nations | 
which were bound vnto him by way of conquelt. He ſhould nor 
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n the Sunnc, tor the intercourſevt the Moone, ſhall be forbiddento diſperlc 
4ll his rates. Stay but a while, and thou ſhait ſuddenly ſec him breake forth, 
chou (halt ſee him diſcharge himſclte of che Moone as it were of a cloud, and 
((haking oft as it were thole impediments that detaine him) thou {halt lee him 
ſend torth his dc lired lip he molt treely againe, Mig 'hr not Socrates then hauc 
required tArchelans, tt be had given him in{irutions how to goucrne his king- 


| dome? As little as you make otir, it had beenca great benehrt in Socrates, and 


ogrcaterany watcs,then 1 ,77chtlaus could haue giuen him, Why then ſaid So- 
crates thus ? Fortooth, bu "cauſe he tooke a plealureto paſſe the time in hgura- 
tiuc a ech, and icfting diſcourſe, he mocked the whole world, but eſpecially 
great men,and had rat herdeny him ſubtijly, rhen atrogant!y and proudly, He 


' (aid that he would recciue no ben ichts at his hands, __ whom he cov! dg notre- 


rurne an an{werable recompence, He feared haply, Iſt he [houid be compel- 
|cd rotake thar which he would not, he tcarcd leſt he ſhovld recerue ſomething 
that were vaworthie Socrates, Bur ſome man will ſay, that he might hauc dc- 
nicd the ſame, it he milliked it, bur by this mcancs he had incenſcd an inſolent 


.King again(t him , who would have all chat which cane trom his hands, high- 
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y itcemed. [t1s nothing ro the purpoſe, whether thou refuſeſt to give any 
thing gtotheRing, or recctue ong ht at his hands, hc conftructh and conceitcth 
che one repulle, as badly as the other, and roa proud man it 15 more Ciltaſtfu]} 
to be dif Jained, then not to be feared. \Wilt thou know what he trucly and 
really intended? he would not entertainc a voluntaric ſeruitude, whole liberty 


4 lrcc Cirtic could notendure, 
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It were a diſhonour to be oucrcome in benchting. Which who- 
ſoever draweth in queſtion, hee knoweth that men arenoe wont 
to giue themſclues benefits; for ir had beene manifeſt that it is 
no thame tor a man to be ranquiſhed by himſclfe.Notwithſtan. 

ding amongſt ſome Stoicks,rhis alſo is brought in queſtion, whethcra man may 
2iuc himſcife a benefit,and whether he ought to yceld himſcltc thankes? T he 


cauſes, why this matter ſeemed to be diſputable, were theſe _ follow: Wee | 
arc wont to ſay, 7 thanke my ſelfe, and Ican complaine of no man but mn pſelfe. | 


[am angrie W; th my ſelfe : and I will be rewengced of my ſelfe, _— ” y/ [EL 
and many other ſuch things beſides, whereby every one ſpeaketh of bim! cite, 
as if it were of an other, It (ſaith he) I can burt my {clie, wherefore can [not 
benefit my ſelte likewiſe? Belides, if thoſe kindnefles which I have beſtowed 
vpon an other, ſhould be called benefits, why ſhovld they not retainethe ſame 
name, if they were imployed on my ſelte ? Had I received them of an other, | 
[ſhould owe the ſame,why then had I given them to my ſclfe,ſhould I not owe 
them ro my ſelfe? why ſhould I be vngratefull ro my ſol'c? whereas it is no 
leffe diſhonorable and diſhoneſt for me, then to be niggardly to my ſ(elie,then 
to be cruel] and tyrannous toward my lelfe, and negle&tull of my ſelfe ? Asin 
tamous is the bawd of anothers beauric, as ſhee that ſettcth her owneto ſale: 
we reprehend a flatterer, and an applauder of other mens ſayings, and ſuch « 


one as is alwaies readieto yeeld a talſe luſtre and lavd to cucry thing: So like- | 


wiſc, is he moſt iuftly reprehended, that pleaſerh himſclfe, admircth himlelfe, 
and 
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Lis, 5. Of Benefits. | 


and [ may fay lo) afenceach himſclfe. Vicesare not only hercful, ok: they 
finne abroad, but when they are rcrorted vpon themſelves. \\ hom wile ho 
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hands the bridle of his owne motions and attections ? It is more calie to go- 
uerne Barbarians, and ſuch as arc impatient of forraine governement, then ro 
containe a mans mind, and makc it ſubiectroir ſeite, Plato (faith ho) thanketh | 
Socrates, becauſe he ravght him. Why lhould nor Socrates thanke him! 
reaching himſelfc? c1tarcus Cato ſaith : That which thou wan eſt, borr ow of thy 
ſelfe >. Why can I notgiue it my ſelfe, if I can lend it my felle? | haves re in- 
numcrable things wherein cultome of diſcovuric diuviderh vs from our fo!ln0s, 
We arc wont to lay, Let thou me alone,1 will ſpeake with my ſolfe, and 1 w: { pull 
my ſclfe by the eare—- : Which if they be true, cven as a man ought to be anvrie 
with himſelfe, ſo ought hetothanke himſcite : as he may rebuke himſelte, ſo 
may he praiſe himſelte: as he may harme himſelte, ſo may he profir | himſcl(c. 
An iniury,and a benefit are contraries : if we ſay of any man, he hath wrong 
himſclte,we may likewiſe ſay, he hath done himſcifc 4p00d turne. 
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O man isindebted to himſclte ; but by the order of nature : wee 


diror,no more then there is a huſband withoura witc, or a Fa- 
ther without a Sonne. T here mult be ſome one to give,it there 
be any to recciue. Jtis neicher rogiue,nor receive, to turne out 
ofthe right hand intothe left : Euen as no man beareth himſelte, although be 
mouc and remoue his body : Asno man, although he hath pleaded his owne 
cauſe,is ſaid ro haue bcene his owne Aduocare, * neither raiſcth hea Staruero 
himſelfe, as it he had beene his owne Patron. As the ficke man, when as by bis 
owne diligence he hath reconercd his health, requircth no recompence ftro.n 
himſclte: ſo in all affaites, yea cucn in thofe wherein a man hath deſcrued bell 
of himſclte, yer ovght he not yeeld himiſelfe thanks, becauſe he hath notany to | 


— 


— — 


a pleafure: I ſay,that in giving the ſame,hereceiucrh alſo. Admit I grant thee 
that any one receiveth a pleaſure from himlclte; in receiving the ſame, be ſatis- 
fhieth for the ſamelikewiſe. T his cloaking and changing ofperſons (as the com- | 
mon prouerbe runneth) is made inthine owne houſe, and paſſeth away forth- 
with as a fained andidledebt. For he thatgiuethis nonegther then he thar re. 
cciucth, and both are but one. This word, ro owe, hath place, bur betweene 
two ſeverallperſons: how then may it conliſt in him onely, which in that very | 
inlantrequiteth when he isobliged?Euen as in a Bowle or Ball there is neither 
high nor low, nor firſt nor laſt, becauſe that in tofling and turning the ſame, the 
order of theſe things arc changed: {o as thar they which went behinde arc 
now before,and thoſet things that fell, mount vp again;andall things in fine re. 
turne vnto one point, in what ſort ſocuer they be remoued ; eucn ſo muſt thou 
thinke that it talleth out in man : when thou haſt changed him into divers faſhi- 
ons, he45 but one and the ſame man. He hath beaten himſclte : he hath no mzn 
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to ſue for doing him inivrie. Hee hath bound and ſhut himſelfe vp in priſon : 
ne cannot complaine of the iniuſtice and force he hath done vnto himſclſe. He 
K 2 hath 


more admire,then him that gouerneth himlelte,and tharalwaiescarricth in his | 
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mult firſt owe, betore we pay. TI here is nodebrer without a cre- | 


whom he may yceldthanks : : and it I grant thee char any man man do bimſcltc | 4" 
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f | hath gratifed lim! lte, and| hach torthwith reſtored , cucn when it was done, | 
f ' and a doing. Naturethe mother ot all things,is ſaid to looſe nothing; tor what. | 
k ! [>cucr 13 taken trom hergreturnetato her againe : neither can any thing peri(h, | 
j - docaulciccan tind no place wheret col uc our Of 1t | (cite, bur recurnct h thicher | 
#4 trom wacnce it depar:ied. But what rclembiance ((aith kc) hath this example | 


0 0Ur MALLET 1N qucition ? I will ec] thee: Put cale thuu bee vngratciull ro thy 
l, (cite, tne benchic will nor be loit,, becculc hee that gave ithretaineth it fit]] ; Pur 
ſ | , Cato (Ou Wilt NOtreccaucittitis in -. policlion, betore it 15 repaid thee. 1 bou | 
caoſt looſe not Ding, tor chat winch 13 taken trom thee, 15 notwithitanding got: 
tcn for thee, 1 he whecle 15 tui ur within tby lcltc ; recciving taou giuelt,and 
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"4 i, bi EDEN 1! ith he) | vnto himſcltc, and conſr ly | 
= rewtet! C "YN ©) \1an 1c) muſt doc g004 vnto anmiciie, and c Sa II7 | 
t . PS |: ze mull be thankctull ro himle!te. Firtt, th; itisf, alle, whercon the | 


14 rs SSN ; ſcque!! ai, how ieth, For no man giueth himicitca benehe , but | 
| >b -yct! his owne nature, by wh! ich hceis compoſed and framed 
= to louc himſclte, whc _ there groweth in him an cſpecial! care 
| to auoid thoſe thi ngs that arc harmetu! ,and ro delire thoſe t! wngs that arc pro- 
hrable, For which cauſe, neither is he liberal, that giucth to himfelfe, nor pit- 
' titull, that pardoneth himlclie, nor mercitull, that is touched with his ownt 
| | miſerics. That which (were it imploycd on other men) might iuſtly be called | 
| liberalitie,clemencie,and mercic: in regard of our fclues, is but nature. A be. 
| nefit is avoluntariething,buttoprofir amans {elfe,is a neceſſaric matter. T he 
| more. benefits a man hath given, the more bountitull is ke. \Who cuer was ap- 
| | plauded for ſuccouring himſclte ? for deliueri ing himſclfe out of the danger of 
theeues? no mzn iueth himſelica benchr, no more then he cntertaincth him. 
(cltein his owne houſe,no man giueth to himle!fe, no more then he lendeth eo 
himſclte. Ifany man giveth himſclte a benetir, he alwaics giveth, he giveth 
' without intermiſhon, he can never keepe ivit reckoning of rhe number of his 
benefits. How can be then returne a recompence, when as inthat very thing 
wherein he ſatisfieth, he gineth a benefit? for how can he diſcerne whither he 
21uc or reſtore vnto himſelte'a benefit? whereas the mattcr concerneth but one 
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| © only man? I hauedelivercd my felfe out of danger : hauc I given my ſelte a be- 

| | nefit? Once more I preſerue my ſelfe in perill,do I my ſelte a good turne,or do 

| [ reſtore it ? Moreoner,althovgh I ſhouldgrant that tirſt,thar we give a bench 

| | to our ſelues, yet will Inotgrantthe conſequent. For although we giue, wee | 

| Owe nor. Why? ? becauſe we preſently receive : Firſt, myſt we receiuc a bene- | } 

| ht, and then ove it, and thenrequite it. Bur hereis no time of owing, in lo | le 

| | much as we receive againe without any delay. No man giueth but to an other | p 
| man , no man oweth but to an other man, no man reſtoreth but to another | 7 

| man, All that which in this fort requireth two perſons , cannot bee done | tt 


In one. | in 
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| L1B.5. Of Lenefits. 
Cas X 


A. word, to hauc given,appertaineth roothers.Shall he not be ſup- 

poſed to be a mad man,thar fairh,he hath fold any thing to him- 
(clte?becaule a ſale 1s analienation of a mans ſubſtance and right, 
and a tranſlation thereot vnto an other. But cuen as in felling, to 
in buying any thing wee ovght to make a real] [urrender ot the thing, and to 
leaue that which a man hath, ro ſufter an other to entoy the ſame. Well, i! be- 
neficing be of the ſame nature, then can no man benefit himſelfe, becauſe no 
man can giue ought to himſeite, For then ſhould two contrarices concurre in 
one, ſo as giuing and taking ſhould be all one thing. Bur there is great diffe. 


giuc himfclte a bench, therc is no difterence betwixt giuing and receiving. i 
[laid a hecle b<tore, that there were ſome words that appertained to others, and 
arc {0 formed that their whole (1gnificarion departed trom our ſclues. I am a 
brother, but an other mans brother; For no mancan bc his owne brother. I 
am cquall and like ; butto ſome man: for who is equal] with himlclte 2 I har 
whichis compared, is not to be vnderitood withour an other ; that which is 
vnited,cannot be without an other : It both, that which is giuen, is not without 
an other, ſo likew:ſe a bench is not without a receiuer, And this appeareth in 
the word it ſclte, wherein this is contained to have benefited. But no man be- 
nefhreth himſelfe, no more then hee favoureth himſclfe, or taketh part with 
bimſelfe : I might profccutethis thing longer, and with larger cxamples, and 
why not? when as a benchrt is numbred amongſt choſe things, which require 
a lecond perſon Some things which arc honeſt, praiſe- worthy,and of great ver- 
tue, have no place, but with another, Faithfulneſſe and integritie is commen- 
ded and praiſed by cuery man, and arceſteemed amonglt the greate(! blefbngs 
which appertaine to mankind,and yet hauc you cuer heard,that any man hath 
beene faithtull ro himſclte ? 
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Come nowto the laſt part. He that requiteth a good turne,muſt 
imploy ſomewhat of his owne,as he doth who repaicth the mo- 
ny he oweth : but he layeth out nothing who fatisheth himlelte, 
no more then he giueth, whogiucthrohimſelte, A benefit and a 


remuncration mult paſſe trom one vnto another: torin one per- 


pleaſurcth him againe, from whom hee hath receiued any th!1ng. Hee that 13 
rarcfull ro himſelte, whom profiterh he ? himſelte. But what man 1s hee that 
thinketh nor,that acknowledgement of a fauour is in one place, and the benehir 
in an other? Hethat requiteth himſlclfe, proficeth tumſelte ; bur what ingrate- 
full man was there cuer,that would not doe this ? nay rather who was not vn- 
gratefull char he might doe this? if we(ſaith he) ought ro thanke our ſeives for 
that we hane done well, wee ought likewiſe to yeeld ſome recomp. nee toon 
ſclues. But we ſay, / thanke my ſelfe, becauſe I married not that wife, and for that 


ſon there is no vicilhitude or change: He theretore that requiteth a good turne, | 


I contratted not ſocietie with that man. \V hen we ſay thus, we praile our fel ues, 
KR 3 and | 
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Benefit is that whereby ſomething is profitably given, but this | 


rence ber wixt giving and taking. And good cauſe why, conliderin; thar both | 
theie words are placed as contrarics,the one againſt the other, but it a man 10av | 
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Lucius Annaeus Sencca, L1E. 5. 
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3nd to 2 "pPprouc Cur fat, wc abule the words of tholc that BIUC chai A "i 
nelit13 ſuch athing which may not be reſtored, cuen thcn when it 15 giuen, ac 
that giveth himſcitc a benctit, cannot chooſe but receive that which hee gauc, 
Er'v0, it 1» NO benefit, A good turne is entertained at One time, and recompen- 
ccd atanotherz And ina benefit, the thing that 1s molt probable, and otgrea- 
celt repute, is, that be torgetteth his owne profit to doc an other man good,and 


| taketh from himſelfe,tog 1c vntoalecond ; this doth he not that giveth him- 


(cifea benclit. Togiuea bencht 1s a ſociablething, It ioyncth that mans fa- 


| uour, and obligech this mans triendſhip : Togiue roa mans ſelfe,is no ſociable 


thing, itioyneth no man, 1t obligeth no man, it incourageth no man to lay, 
T his man deſeructh to be honoured, he did ſachs man a good turne, and will 


dne me the like. A be wp that which a man giuveth,not for his ow nc ſake, but 


tor bis to whom | he giueth it: he thar giucth himliclic a benchr,giucth it tor his 
owne lake; E: >, itis no benefit. 
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ll ppoſeſt thouthar Tlie, and grow deficient in that wi! ca I promi. 
{ (cd inthe * beginning ? ſaycit thou that in ſicad of pertormir.g 
©; lome laudablething,] runne at randome, and thinking to do well, 
&5 haucloſt my labour ? ExpeQa little, I pray uhee,, ard thou halr 


lay this more trucly, (as loone as [ have ledthee 1nto theſe labo- | 


rinthes,from whence, when thou haſt efcaped,thou ſhalt attaine no more,then 
to flie thoſcaithculties into which it was in thine owne choice not to deſcend :) 
what proht recciveſt thou to vnluoſe thoſe knots which thou bali expreſ]y 
knit wich much cravaile, tothe end thou mighteft, when thou haſt tied them, 
hulicthy ſelteto looſen them? But cucnas ſome of then are lo taftened(for de. 
light and meriment fakc)that it is a bard matter for an vnzkiltull man to looſen 
tnem, whereas bee who hath tycd ther, may calily {lacke them, becauſe hee 
knoweth the ſtops and entanglings therut, and yet notwiti: ſtanding thoſe haue 
ſome picaſureinthcm, for they try the [harpncRe of mens wits, and awaken 
them tomorediligence: ſo theſe things which in appearance are ſubrtill and de- 
ccitfull,exile ſccuritice, dulneſle and ſloth from mns mindes , towh'ch ſome. 
times calle pallages 1rcto be laid open,in which they may wander : ſumctimes 
ſomewhat difficult and dangerous 15to be [ct in their way th rovgh which they 
mav hardly creepc without traucll, or in which they may not walke without 
difcultic. It is ſaid thatno man is rngrateful,and thisis thus concluded. A be. 
nefit is that which proticerh, but no man can profit apcvill man(as you Stoicks 
lay) theretore an evil] man recciveth no benefit, and co; {cquen tly alſo he can- 
not be vngratetull, Furthermore, a benefit is an hone} and probabi ecbing : 
with a wicked man therceisno place, either for that which 15 honc{t or profita- 
ble, rhcrefore not tor a benefit, 'which it hee cangut receive, he ought not to re- 
tore, and therefore is he not vngratetull. Againe,as youſay, A gc od man dot! 
all rhingsiufily 3 ; it he doth all things juſtly, he cannot be vngrarefull, A good 
man re{toreth a benefit, an cuill man cannot accept it. Which if it be ſo,ncither 
any go0d or cuill man 1s vngrate tull: and conſcquently, this name of vngrate- 
tull 1s buta frivolous and imaginary name inthis world. T here 1s but only onc 
200d with vs,and thatis honeſtie. This cannot ancuill man apprehend, for he 
ccaſeth to be cuill,it vertueenter into him, but as long as he is cuill, no man can 
give 
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givehima benefr,becauk, e 209d nd euil: ehings are at oddes, "= cannot be re 

conciled : theretore no man proficerh him, tor whatſocuer befalleth him , hee 
corrupterh it with cull vic. For Cuenas theltomacke being troub'ed and cor- 
ruptcd by | long | lcknett-,and oppreticd by choller, changeth whatlocucr mears 
it recciucth, and conucrteth all the nutriment it receiucth into the cauſe of his 
griefe: even loa blinded mind, whattfocuer thou commitrtelt to him, it maketh 
the ſame {1s burthcn, his bane, and the occaiton of his miſcric. T hey then 
which hauc moſt riches, and poltcilc molt goods, are ſubict co molt ſtormes 
ind remp: (ts, and thc letle and they themſclucs,the morethey fall nto a grea- 
eer Occa(10n of1mpicry and ditturbance:nor! pingrherefore may befallthe evil!, 

that may profit ws m, nay rather, nothin; 2 thatdoth not hurtthem. For whar- 

{ocuer betalleth them, they conuere into cheirowne nature, and thole things 
which in outward appearanceare plealing and profitable, if they were given 
toa better man, are peltitcrous and harmefulitothem. Therefore allo can they 


not giue a abenefir, Dec cauſe no man can giue that which ace hath not, and tor 
that they w ant a wil tO Coc good, 


| 


Cnuae AlIIL. 


x Vrat though all this were true, yer may an evill man receive ſuch 
things as haue a ſimilitude and reſemblance of bencfits, which 
being vnrccompenced , hee ſhall bee wwſtly cermed vngratetull. 
[ here arc 200ds of the mind g004s oi thc body, and us 2045 © 
forrunc. T hoſe goods of the ming are ſuch, as fooliſh and bad 
men are vncipable of chem. T o theſe is he admitted, whocan both recciue the 
ſame, and is ticdto reſtore them; and if hereftoreth them not, he is vogratefull, 
And this is not our conſtitution only, I he Peripatcriques alſo ( who pretixe 
(uch!; arge and ample bounds ro humanc tclicitic) lay , that the {maller ſort of 
hencfirs befa!lthe emill men. T hele, whoſocuer re{toreth nor, he ts vn; eratc'ull. 
\Ve rherclore eſtecme them no benehits, which cannot beney and ennoble rhe 
mind, yet denie we nor, but thar they are commodities, and ſuch as are to bee 
deſired, th:{c mav an euill man giue, and receive from agood man z as money, 
garments, honour, life, w hich if ber: :quirc nor, he - cth intothe name of an 
vngratefyl] man. Bur how call you him vngratc{ull , for not reſtoring that, 
which thou dc niedft robe a benehe ? Thereare ſome things, which a'though 
they arc not true'y ſuch , yet for the {1milirude and likencfle rhey have ith 
them, are comprehended vnder the fame word. Socall wee a Boxe, both of 
that which is of gold , as that which is of liluer: fo rerme we him vnlearned, 
that is not wholly rude, but as yet vntrayned and taught in higher diſcipline: ſo 
he thar ſeeth a m2nill clothed and in ragaed garments, ſaith thar he hath ſeenc 
anaked man. Theſc arc no benches, yet have they 7 reſepblance of benefirs. 
As theſe are but benefits in appearance, ſo ſcemerh he ro be vngrarefull, ver 15 
not he vngratefull, T his is falſe, becauſe that hethar giveth, and hethar recei. 
ueth, calleth them benefirs. So alſo he that hath deceived vnder pretence and 
colour of a true be nehe, isas vngratefull as he is held to be a poyſoner, thar gi- 
veth a ſtupifying medicine, when he belecucd it was poylon. 
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CPEYZBLEANTH = 5 vrgeth this more vehemently; Although (faith be) 
lr. (35453 it be nota benefit which he receiveth, yer is he vngratcfull, be- 
Þ\ \253:5 caulc he would not bhauereſtoredit, although hee had receiued 
ri S£22/c4 it, Sois beatheete (yea cuen then before bee hath polluted bis 
IE» (y P 


bands) becauſe heisalrcady armed to kill, and hath a will to 
ſpoile and murther: wickednetle beginnerh not, bur i5 exerciſed and opened in 
the action. T hat which he recciucd was no benehr, bue was fo called. Sacrile. 
eous perſons arc puniſhed, although they lay not their bands on the Gods, 
How (laith he) maya man be vngratetull cowardsa wicked man, when as a 
benctit cannot be gtuen toa wicked man ? Vert: y in that reſpect, becaule here. 
cciueth of him ſome of thoſerthings, which amongſt vulgarand ignorant per- 
ſons arc called goods,whereot, if emill men haue aboundance,he alſo in the like 
matter ought to be gratefull, and reſtore thoſe things, whatſoever they be, for 
£00d, whereas he receiucd them tor good : he is laid ro owe another mans mo- 
ney, both he that oweth gold, and he that oweth leather coyned with the pub- 
like ſtampe, ſuch as was currant amongſt the Lacedemontiars , that ftandeth in 
ſtead of readic money : In that kind wherein thou art obliged, in che ſame 
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d Har benefitsare, and whether the greatneſſe and dignitic of a 
name {0 honourable ſhopld beimployed inthisabict,and hum- 
&. blcmatrer, it apertayncth not to you, a true benchrt belongeth 
Þ vntoothers. Compole you your minds to the reſemblance of 
atiuc benchit, and whileſt you ſay that thingis honcſt, whatſoe. 
uer it be, ifit be reputed and eltemed tor honeſt,cfteeme and praiſe that : Euen 
as (faith be) no man in your ivdgement is vngratetull,ſo againe by yuur recko- 
ning all mcnare vngratetull. For as you ſay, all fooles are evil] men, bur bcc 


that bath one vice1spolleſſcd of all, and all men are fooles and cvill,rtherefore | 


all men are vngratctull. W hat then ? doth not the reproach generally light vp- 
onall mankind? Is it not a publike complaint that benefits are loſt,& that there 
arc few u hich require not eviil, tor ſuch as havedeſcrued well ? neither haſt 
thou cauſe toconceiue that this is our partic ular milconceit, or deceit, and that 
we alone repute all ehings cuill, and depraucd, that tall not out cucn andiuſt, 
with therulc of right, Behold, I know not what veine itis, or whence it is ſent, 
which crycth not our of the Philoſophers houſe, but from the midit of the 
multicude, condemping People and Nations, 


Nor from the Hoſte the gueſt can be ſecured, 

Nor from his Sonne in-law the Father freed, 
Nor Brother from hts Brother be aſſured : 

But Man and wife haze either's death decreed, 


But this now is more, benefits are turned into banes,and their bloud is not ſpa- 
red, for whoſedefence wee ought to ſpend our owne. Wee follow and gratific | 
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Of Benefits, 
benefics with Sword and Poylon. Ar this time it is reputed dignitic and great. 
nefſe to violatcand ſpoylca mans Countrey,2ndto opp relic her with hcr owne 
t hath 391 {1 04de n the Comimon-wealth w'nder bt: [ cete [up po- 


novleſt in the ſame. T hele Armies that were leui- 


ſeth / TAG fe ; he L aſe, þ and i71 
; eneral! Gectamerh thu: Fight a 


| gain(t your Vives, fight againſt your Children, a(lauit your Aitars Siler a 


| bloud of your ncerelt kinst@k 


| out permilhon and command of tac mga and to whom bring! 
| victorious Armies, audicnce was gi 


houſhold 2ods. You that ſhould not cnter the Citic(no notto triumph) with- 
ng home their 
U ncn withourthe Citric w es, cr, cr the C1 
eatathce! no the Citizens, and bathcd inthe 
Let | bc reie bc (1!cnt amialtri hc IC Wariiked n. 
1 } 


l12nes. And lot tha: CONC - tre g Nat 10N, ind thar people w13 ch tk; bh cablilh 
ed Peace ti row their whole Empires and driucn warres out of their Provin- 


tienow with diſplayed —_— 


| ces, andallzycd alitecrrorand feare , now beiieged and terrified within their 
| owne walls, beatraid of their owne Standards and Eagles, 
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CHAP, AVLI. 

=O Nerateful! was ® Coriolants, t00 latc pious and pc nitent after his 
wickednes committed: hc laid alide his armes: yet ſo jatd he them 
alide, that it was inthe height and midit of ciuill parricide, Vn 
gratctull was ® Cat/{ine. It 15a {mall matter with him to ſurpriſe 
his Countrey,except he veecrly ruinatcir : except he lcadethe re- 
giments of the Sanoyes and Dalphinois ro ſpoyle the ſame z and theſe encmics 


whom he had levied on the other lide of the Alpes, had fatished and ylutred | 


_ 
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their old and mortall hatreds : except the Romane Captaines had payd their | 


long.- COCIDWBErISTICS or internal ſacrifice to the Sepulchres of the Canes. 
[ngratefull was © Cars Marin, who was raiſed TOM QCOmMen Soulgicr to 2 


Conſular : who edn he had equalled the Romane Funerals with the C Cym- | 
brian {11vghrers , except ic had not only giuen a (igne of civill flaughter 2nd 


murther, but bimſelfe had beenethe my rthcrer, he would have ſuppolcd that | 


his fortunc had becne changed very little, and that he had not growne greater: 
but was buricd in his former obſcuritie. Ingratchuil was Zucizes Sylla, who hea- 
Icd his Countric with harder remedies then the dangers were 3 who when hee 
bad marched trom tae :owreot Prenciicto the gate Collzna,through the bloud 
of {{aughtercd Souidters, waged new batre!s inthe Citic, exccuted new flaugh- 
tcrs, and flue two legions (O cruelty) after vitorie, and (that which was moſ! 
imptous) when he had driucn and gathered them into a flrair, he murthered 
them notwith(tanding,after he had faithfully promiſed themtheir parcon,and 
inurnted a proſcription ( O foucraigne Gods ) that hce who had flaine a Ro- 
man Citizcn, ſhould nor only be dilc barged and exempted from puniſhments, 


| but receive reward, and, which is more, recciue the reward done to him that 


preſcrucd a Citizen,  Ingratefuil is 4 Cneus Pompey, who tor his three Contul. 


hips for his three triuraphs, for ſo many honors; which tor the moſt pare | 
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Lucius Anneans Seneca. L1s.5. 


werethrul: vpon aim,during his imm: Kure: OY ong yeares,rerurnec the com- 
mon-weale its requitall, that he feazed of t oll #1:0n of the lame, 
{151041ng thered y5o Cit icharge bimleite of bs. that might bee concet- 
| 2931att his greatnefſe and authoririe, it thar which were lawfull forno man 


migh: bceacmurted in many, whitcſt hee lon 2ed aiter Cxt raordinarte changes 
1nd commands, whiicit hee diftributeth Provinc es, to make choice of that 


which bet lixed him, whitcitin ſuck fort tes diutded rhe Common-weale into 
tac aands of the I ribunes, that two parts t hercof remayned alwayes in his 
ow 1c avule, he reduced the ROMane p a 1D! etorth 5 extreme, thatraey could 
not be afcna | age” Or !ccurc L Gut BY « aur ſeruitude and lofle of libertie : 19- 
I :ctull was he, wio was doth Pompeyes Encmie and Conquerer , w ho drew 

e warrc trom tae vitermo! | boU nds of Gerrzauic and France , before the 
uv, otic E65312_, PI ie was (enar pr <ren Ing nopUlaritie,and ſo great loue and 


render care ©: tn C mminaltie) t| tat pitecked his Tents in the © Flamiman 
Ro:1:2, nearer then the place where * Porſeanas end mped. Trueiris, that hee 
| temocred the nower which the Law of Armes and V :Qorie allotted him, and 
portormegthatwicchhee was wont to ſay, and ne er lueany, except ſuch 4 
one 1s wiSarmed and agareticd to hght again! — Put what imporcerh all 


this ? There excaraſd Armes more c:ucl! y then he d id, yer were they fatil- 
ed atlznprh, a2d laid them downe, bu: this man _ ;thed his ſword quickly, 
bur ncuer 1atd ir aide. Ingraretull was ©Azthonte rowards his $ Diftator, 
whom ae pronounced to bc tuſtly ilaine, and alhgned ro bis murtherers great 
Prouinces and Gouernements : and hauing torne and tyred his Countric with 
proſcriprions, incurſions , and ciuill warres after ſo many cuils, he decreed, 
char, thar generous Commoneweale , which in times paſt had viven liberties, 
exemp:iot 5, and particular priuiledges tothe people of _Achara, and the Rho- 
aians, and many other famous Cities, ſhould ker (cife become triburarie, not 
to Romanc Rings, but toinfamous Eupuchs and Ge! dings. 


CGH AVIL 


FR OLA of He day wol!d faileme, if I ſhould reckon vp all thoſe that were 
FS 50 Vi Ngrate full, cucn with the vrtcer deſtrution of their Countnes. 
{<4 J And no leflz endlefle labour would it bee, if I hould beginto 
PIT rclate how vngrateful our Common-weale hath beene towards 

th2 belt, and mott eenderly affe-ted Citizens ſhe had,and how as 
fren {hee hath {inncd in ingraticud cher ſcIfe,as orh: rs have {1nne: 4 againſt her. 
hce ſent * C1275 into exile, diſmiſſed Scipio, baniſhed Ci, ere after Catilines 


confpiracie, inge raced his h oule, fp oiled his goods, and exerciſed againtt him 


| 411 choſe crugcities which Cariline thimelf could h aue done, had be beene Con- 


querer. {X#t1lirns, ireward of his innocencie, was baniſhed into Ajzz , toliue 
terein oblcuritie. I he Roman peo ledenyedC 2:9the Prztorthip,and would 
neuer o7ant him the dignitie ofa Conſull. In brie ye arc all of vs general! Y 
VIoruul, Let euery one examine himſelie; there 1s not any man that will 
nor conp.zincot lomeoncs ingratitude. And irtc cheats ſhould 
CUMDP 2, CEXTEP?L rncrewere lome cauſe ailot: 0 complat! ne of all mea. All men 
therefore are voerateſull. I; thisali? andarethey thus only ? All are couetous, 


| the worl ik ewiſc is ſubie& ro avarice, 211 2re malicious, all tearefv!l, and they 
elpecialſy, who fzemeto be moſt confideat. Furthermore, all men are ambl 


rious, 
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| riousand ail mcenare wicke 
| tr, all ot ehemare mage, _— recailthee to vncertaintics, as to lay vnto 
| thee, fee how vngraretull ontble. \Whoutz he (bee henceuer ſorinnocent) that 


wilhcth notthac his Father had breathed his lait ? who 1s he ( how modeſt (o- 
cper hc 'be) 0 tar gapes not after his death ? who is he (how religious and pitiful! 
locucr he be re; Dur ed) that thinxeth not of his Fathers death ? what huſband fo 
tearcth the de. of 10t ag00d wite, as he counteth not thegaine he (hall rectiue 
if (he Gic { ? what man 15h ic, | pray you, who being intangled in the Law, and 
delivercd by another mans diligence, that þcthinketh himot fo great a benefit 
any longer, then vntill a ſecond action? T his is confefled and cert1ine without 
all exception: Is there any man thac gicth without complayning ? who art his 
laſt gaſpcdare lay thes: 

My dates are done, now haune I brouoht to end 
7 nec ourſe 0/7 life, that & 0? tune dard Oo lend. 


Who dicth not vnwilling'y ? who departeth not mourncfully ? Bur this is the 
Part of an vngratetull man, not tocontent himſclte with the time that was lent 
im. T he dates will be alwaycs few, if thou number them. T hinke that the 
cinetelt gooe 13 nor in time, and how little foucuer it bee, take it in good part. It 
addeth nc orhing to thy fel:citic, if che day of thy death be prolonged, becauſe 
by delay life isnot made more blefled, bur more long. How much better is 
15 togiue thankes vnto thegods tor thoſe honeſl plcaſurcs,which we hauc recel- 
ued, and not to bulie our (clues in numbring other mens yeeres, bur ro eſtecme 
our owne thankfully, and to put them inthe account of our gaines : hath God 
thought me worthy of this ? this ſufficeth me : mi. aht hc hane given me more ? 
but this alſo is a benefit. Let vs be thankefull rothe gods, ler vs be thanketul! 
co men, let vs bethankefull vntothoſe, that have done vs any curtchte, and 
thankefullto thoſe likewiſe, who hauedone any kindncfleto any of ours. 
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RAY Hoy obligeſt mce infinitely (faiſt thou) when thou ſaict Ours, 
orchxc therefore ſome end. Hee that beſtoweth a benefit on the 
Sonne, as thou fayeclt, beſtowethit ikwiſc on the Father. Firſt, 
[ a>ke where, and whether, and afterwards | deltre thee likewiſe 
to informe me, whether a pleaſure done vntothe Father, be like- 
wiſe done vnto the Brother, the Vnckle, the Grand-farther,the Wite,the Sonne 
inlaw? T etl me where | ſhould end , how long wilt thou that I follow the or. 
der and petigree of ſo many perſons ?if I havetilled thy land for thee, have | 
nor done thee a pleaſure; if I have quenched the firethat wou'd have burned 
thy houſe, orit I have repaired it, for feare it [hould fall vpon thee , [hall I nor 
give thee 2 henefit ?if I faue thy flaves life, ſha! [1 impureit vntothee? It I pre- 
ſerue thy Sonne, haſt thou not received a benefit at my hands ? 
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Hou ſetteſt downe vnlike and different examples, becauſe that he 
who tilleth my Land, giveth not the benctit co my Land, butto 
me : and hethat vnder- proppeth my houlc, leſt it (hould fall, 
doth the pleaſure to me : for the houle it ſelte is without ſenſe. | 

muſt needs be 1n his debt, becauſe none elſe 18. And he that ma- 

nurcth my land , doth itnotto delerue well of the loile , but of my lclte, T he 
lame will Thayofmy ſcruant, tor he iullly appertayneth to mee, It 1s for my 
profit he1s preſerued, and theretore Iam indebted tor him, My ſonne is capa. 
ble himlelte of a benefir, and therefore he received it; I am glad of the fauour 
done him : it con ccrneth mee ſomewhat, yet I am not obliged. Yet would 
[ haucthcc an{were mee, who thinkeſt chou art not indebted , whether thy 


lonnes good health, telicitic and patrimonie appertayneth rothe Father ? He } 


{hall be more happy if his ſonne be whole and fate, and vnhappy if hee loſe 


| him. Wharthen? hethatis made happyer by mce, and deliuercd from the 
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periil of a mighty infelicitic and misfortune : hath hee not recciucd a benefit ? 
no (faith he) tor cettaine things arc beſtowed vpon others, which extend allo 
vnto vs; butevery thing ought to be required at his hands, on whom it is be- 


| towed :as money 18 required at his hands who bortowedthe fame, alchoug h 
the ſamecamein ſome ſort into my hand. There is no bencfir, the profit | 


thereot roucheth and extendeth not toour neighbors, and ſometimes alſo ro 
thoſe thatare fartheſt oft trom vs. T he queſtion 15 not, whether the benefit be 
transferred from him to whom it is given, but where it is firſt placed, thou 
mult alwaies redemand it from the principall debter, and he that ought it firſt, 
What then I pray thce ? ſaiſt thou not thou haſt given mce my ſonne, and if 
had periſhed I ſhould not haue lived ? owelſt thou nor a benefit for his life, 
whoſe ſafety thou preferreſt before thine owne ? Ar ſuch time as I ſaved thy 
ſonne, thou talleſt downe at my teetez thon payeſt thy vowes vnto the gods, 
as if thou thy ſc|fe hadſt beenepreſerved ? T heſe ſame halt thou done in ſuc- 
couring my lonne,as in ſauing mineowne perſon : make accountthat thou haſt 
ſaucd two,and me eſpecially: \Why ſaieſt thou this, if thou receiveſt no benefit? 
becauſe although my ſonne hath borrowed money, which I will repay vnto 
his creditor, yct ſhallnotT bee indebted: and if my ſonne hath beene taken in 
adulcerie, ] may haply be aſhamed, yer ſhall nor I therefore be the advlterer : 

| fay that Iam bound vnto thee for my lonne, not becauſe | am , but becaule 1 
will offer my ſelſe vnto thee voluntary debter. Bur a great picaſure hath be» 
falnc me by his lafctic;zineftimable is the profit I conceivethereby,and which is 
more, I bauecſcaped the gricuous wound and corraliue of being child-lefle. 
The queſtion 1snot now, whether thou haſt profited profited me;zbut whether 


\- thou haſt given mea benefit; fora living creature, an herbe, a ſtone profit me, 


yet give they me no benefit, which is never given but by ſuck an oneasis wil 


ling. But thou wilt not give vnto the Father , but to the Sonne; and in the 


mcane while thou knoweſt notthe Father ; when therefore thou faieſt, Have 
I not therefore giuena benefit tothe Father, becauſe I hane ſaved his ſonne? 
Argue thou this contrariwiſe : How could [ therefore giue a benetit tothe Fa- 
| ther, whom Incuer knew , or cuer thought vpon ? and why falleth it not out 
ſometimes, thatthou ſhaltharc the Father mortally, and yet bee deſirousto 


ſauce his ſonnes life? YVouldeſt thop ſay that thou gaueſt a benefit to the Father, 
whoſe | 


Lucius Annens Seneca, L 1s. 5. | 
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ſpetted. He gave him the benefit tro whom he intended it; cuenas it hee Cidir 
in honour of the Father : the Father received the benefit, not the ſonne ;, lois 
not the Father bound for a benefit beſtowed vpon his ſonne, although hee cn- 
toy ir, Yetit occaſion be offered, the Father ſhall not doc amiſle, to be willing 
ro giue ſomewhat, not that he is conſtrained by neceſhrie to pay any thing; but 
that he might haue tound a ſufficient cauſe to begin to doe apltaſure. A bene. 
firthcrefore ought not to bee redemanded ar the tathers hands, for a curtclic 
done vnto the Sunne:andit he voluntarily (hew himſelte gratefull for the ſame, 
he oughe rather to be e{tcemed tuſt, than thanketull. For otherwilc there would 
neuer bean end; if I givea benefit to the Father,the Mother,the grand-tather, 
the Vncle, to the children, kinsfolke, triends, ſeruants,and countric:where then 
beginneth a benefit to reſt ? For me thinks | am falnc'into anargument which 
the Grecians call Sorizes, which hath ncuer an end, beeaule it ſtcaleth on by 
licle and litle and ceaſcth notcontinually to paſſe on further. Men are wont ro 
debate vpon this matter : T wo brothers are at deadly feude the one againſt the 
other, if I preſcrue the one, baue I profired the other, who will bee {orrie, that 
his brother, whom he hateth, hath eſcaped with lite ? T here is no dovubr, but 
that it js a benefir, although it be againſt his will that receiueth che ſame : euen 
as contrary wiſe, he hath not giuen a benefit, that profited againlt his will, 
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S233 Alleft thou that (ſaith he) a benefit wherewith hee is offended and 
$3281} vexced ? many benefits have a harſh and diſtaftfull appearance; as 
when we cut and cauteriſc,to heale: and impriſon,to amend. We 
ought not to reſpet, whether a man bee forie for a benehit recei. 
ucd , but whether bee ought ro rcioyce, T he coyne is not bad, 
which a barbarous and ignorant perſon accepteth not for' currantand rightly 
[ſtamped money. He haterh the bench and yet hereceiueth the ſame, if it be 
rofitable vnto him ; and hee that hath giuen the ſame, hath done it ro the 
end that it ſhould bee profitable : it makes no matter though a man reccive a 
good turne withan euill will : Soto let vs turne this the contrary way : A man 
hateth his brother, whoſe life importeth and profiteth bim much: him hauc I 
flaine. This ation of mine is no benefit vnto him, although he ſay it is,and re- 
ioyce therear. Moſt traitcrouſly doth be hurt, who receiveth thanks for doing 
harmec. I do than fee, ſomething is proktable,and is therefore a benefht:hurttul, 
and thereforc is no benefir. Behold, I will giue that which is neirher prohable, 
nor hurtfull, and yetit isa bench. I have traverſed% deſolate place, and found 
ſome mans father ſtarke dead, and haue buried his body:neither have I profited 
him that was Yaine(for what concerned it him after what manner he were con- 
ſumed ?) neither was it profitable for his ſonne, for what could he gaine here- 
by ? I will cell you what he bath gained, hee hath diſcharged by my meanes a 
neceſſarie and ſolemne office. I haue done that to his father : which he bimſclfe þ 
would hauc done,nay more,which in duty he ought to doe. Now IfJ did it not 
for common pictic and humanities ſake only, as I might have buricd any other 
dead mans body,but knew the carcafle and thought vpon the ſonne at the ſame 
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| 


| 


whoſe mortall enemie thou wert at that time? But yer diſmilhingrheſe cauiling | 
diſputes I may anſwere like a Lawyer ; T be minde ot the giuer is to bee re- | 
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Reſolution of 


the doubts. 


Heat entreth into 
new que/tions, 
a4d firft of all 
reſolue'b this, 
woether /or [4- 
ung a bre:bers 
bfe morta''y 
bated by Is 6+ 
they brother , 
botb of them bee 
rye to achnow- 
ledge the benefit, 


time, and didit for bis ſake, then is it a benefit, But if I burie adead man that is 


L vnknowne | : 
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rent oem ee 


vnknowne to mc, no man is indebted to me for this othce , becaulc it was but a 
point of publique humanitic. Some one will ſay vato me: Why art thou fo 
bulic to enquire, who it is, to whom thou haſt done a pleaſure, as it thou wovl. 
det hereatter redemand the ſame? T here are ſome,that iudge that it ſhould ne- 
uer be claymed againe, and alledge theſe cauſes; T he vnworthy recciver will 
not repay the ſame, although redemanded, the thanketull and worthy recci- 
ver will of himſeite yeld recompence. Belides it thou haſt giuen to a good 
man,be not roo carnelt in clayming it,leſt in demanding the ſame thou doe him 
wrong; 2s it he would not have ſatisfied thee of his owne free will. If thou haſt 
giuen it to an cuill man, hate patience. Corrupt not thy benefit by making it 
a debt. Belides, that which the Law biddeth not to bee redemanded , it tor- 
biddeth. T beſethings are truc, as long as nothing vrgeth me, as long as fortune 
intorceth me nothing, I will rather crave a benefit then redemand it. Butif it 
be to ſaue my childrensTives : if my wife be in danger of hers, if the libertic 
and good of my Countrey conftraineth mee to goe thither, whither I would 
not, I will command my ba{htulneſle, I will protelt that ] haue done my vtter- 
moſt,that I might hauc-no ncede of an vngratefull mans helpe. Laſt of all,the 
nece{htie of receiving a good rurne, ſhalt ouercome the ſhame of clayming it. 
\When theretore I employ a benefit vpon a good man, I ſogiueit,as it I would 
neuer redemand the ſame, except neceſhtic inforce me : 
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CHan A4h 


pa Vt the law (ſaith he) not permitting todemand, forbiddeth to 
Ny | claime. There are many things, which neither have law, nor 
ation, to which the cuſtome of humane life (more powerful] 
Us then any law) giucth entrance. No law commandeth vs not to 
diſcoucr our triends ſecrets, ncither doth anylaw inlike manner 
tyevs to kcepe promiſe and our word with our enemy. What law tyeth vs to 
performe that which we haue promiſed toany man? yet will I iuſtly complaine 
of him, that hath diſcoutred my ſecret, and be diſpleaſed with bim, that hath 
given mc his word, and hath not kept it. Bur thou (faith he) makeſt a debt 
of a benefit. Nothing leſſe : for I doe not exaRt it, but redemand it; neither doc 
| redemand it, but admoniſh : ncither ſhall my extreameſt neceſhtie inforce 
me to this, to come vnto bim, with whom I ſhall be forced to vic long conteſta- 
tion. Who ſo is ſo farre plunged in ingratitude, that he will not be content to 
be aducrtiſed and admoniſhed , I will Ictbim paſſe, neither will I thionke him 
worthy to be inforced to bee thankefull. Euen as ſome vſurer raketh not vpon 
thoſe debtors, whom he knoweth ro haue played the bankerupts, or to bee ſo 
poore,that nothing is left them to loſe, that may make them aſhamed, ſo will I 
ouerpaſſe ſome thatare publikely and obftinately thankeleſſc; neither will Tre- 
demand a benefit atany mans hand, but from him onely, from whom I ſhall 
not take away by force, but freely recciuc it, : 
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Any there arc that neither know how to dcnie the good they 
hauc recciued, nor toreltore it when itis needetull : who are not 
{o good as the gratetnll, nor ſo cuillas the vogratetull : flacke aud 


niſh : and (ince they target their duty, I will make them remem- 
ber themſelues, ſoas they will preſently an{were me tn this fort : Pardon me, I 
pray you, in good faith I knew not that you had weede hereof : for had 1thought (0 
| wwch, Thad fered it you of my ſelfe : I beſeech yon account mee not vnoratefull, 


| can trom (inning, much more my tricnd [rom ottending,and cipecially againſt 
{ my (clfe. I give himan other benefit, it I ſutter him not co bee vngratctull, 
net her will I rudely vpbraid him with the good turnes he hath had ot mc : but 
| a5 mildly as I can, will I only retreſh the memory of them, to the end hee may 
| bavcoccalion toreitore mee ſome {uch pleaſure ; ] will pray him todoc mce a 
| good turne, to the end he may vnderltand , that I doe'it to redcmand mine 
owne. Now and then will I vie{harpe and bitter words, it | conceiue any hope 
that he may be amended : for a deſperate perſon, who bath loſt ail ſhame, I wil] 
notexaſperate him, leſt of an vngratefvll man I make him mine encmic. For i 
we remit and forbcare to admonilh (harpiy, and call on thoſe that ire vygrate- 
full, wee (hall make thera more ſlow to requite our curtefies. Bur ſome, that 
may be amended, and who may be made good, it any thing rouch their con- 
ſcience : ſhall we ſuſler them to be loſt tor want of admonition, wherewith the 
father hath ſometimescorreRed his ſonne, and the wife recalled and reclaimed 
her ſtraying buſband,and a tricnd retrethed the languithing faith of his fricad ? 
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CHae. XXIIT. 


AS Sy there arethat ſo ſleepe, that they are not to becawaked by 
\ Fo ſtriking, but by iogging. In like manner there ar? ſome that want 

2 not the will to yeeld ſatisfaftion , but they are too flacke and flow 
inthe pertormance thereof, let vs awaken it. Bee not thou the 
cauſe thatthy beneht be converted into an iniurie. T hou thoul. 
dcſtiniure me ,if thou wouldeſt not redemand the pleaſure , which thou haſt 
done me, for this cauſe, that I might become vngratetull. What, if I know not 
what thou wanteſt ? what if diſtrated by occupations, and imployed other. 
waics, I have not obſcrued the occaſion i ſhew me what I may, and what thou 
wovldeſt, Why diſpaircſt thou, before thou tricſt me ? why art thou ſo baſtic 
to loſc both thy benefit and thy friend ? whence knoweſt thou, that I will not, 
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or I know nort,or whether my mind or meancs be deficient; make triall of me. 


[ will adniſc and admoniſh him then,not bitter! y,not openly, bur ſo modeſtly, 
that he may thinke, that of himſeltc he hath called the matter tomemory, and 
was not put it mind by me. 
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idle debtors, yet not cuill. I helc will I not challenge,bur admo-. | 
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I remember well what kindneſſe you haue done vato me. \W by ſhould | tcare to | 
make theie men better trothemſelues, and to mc allo ? I will bind whomlocuer | 
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Certaine old Souldier, who had vicd ſome violence toward his 


: A not15/e ene 
CIED neighbours, was drawne in queſtion before 7nl7z« Ceſarand ſee- | 
bout Souldier, | ing h1mſcltc over-charged, and like toloſerhe procetie, Cars an 
6nd 4 grale/ull (iaith he )r7emember you not how you once ſþrent your ancle in Spaine | 
_—_ | neere to Sucro;anuer of Valentia? when Ceſar bad anſwered him, | 
| 


that he remembred i well, the Souldier continuing his purpole, ſaid thus : Doe 
you remember likewiſe, that being couched onder a Tree that gaue but little ſha- 
| dow, and deſirous toreſt your ſelfe, to flic the heate of the | corcht 'ne Sunn, in 4 
| barrex and reckie foile, inwhich there was not but that only Tree, that orew from 
amon” ſt thecrazsy cliffes ) there was one of your Souldiers , that ſpred hrs cloke 
wndcr you. When C eſar had an{wered, yea marry, why houll [ not remem 

ber it : for when [ was nigh dead for thirit, becauſe I was not able to goe to 
the next ſpring, by reaſon of my foote, I would have crept thither vpon all 
fourc, but thara Souldicr of mine, a man both ſtout and valiant, brought mce 
watcr in his Helmer, Emperor(laid this ſouldier) do you row know that man,and 
that helmet, if you ſee them... Cats ar anſwered, that he knew not the Morion, 
but that he knew tbe Souldier very well, and further ſaid (difplealed, as I ſup- 
pole, tor that he intcrrupred the pleading of the cavle, to liitcn to that old ſto- 
ric which be had told him) I am furethou art not he. Ceſar (laid the Soul- 

 dier) 1 {lame thee not ,in that thou haſt forgorten me, for when this was done, I was 
Or roninwa, | whole and ſound, afterwards 1 loft aneye at the battell of Munda, certaine [þlin- | 
a poapie of A" | ers of my hull were taken out of my head, neither would you know the Helmet if 
"NOR | y0u ſhould ſee it, for it was cleft in pieces by the ſtroke of a Spaniſh Curtelax. Here. 
| | voon Ceſar commanded, that he ſhov!d nor be troubled any further, and gave 
| | vato his Souldierthoſe ſmall parcels of Land, through which the way lay,that 
| 
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made this (trite berwixt him and his neighbors, 
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Ep At then? ſhov!d henot re-challenge the benchr at the Emperors 
hands, whoſe memory was confuſed through the multitude of 
&. hisatt1ires? whoſe great fortune in diſpoling of his army , ſuffe- 
W red him not to remember and reward cucry private Souldicr? 

This is not ro redemand a benehr, but ro reſume it againe , being 
| rcady at hand, and laid vpin ina good place, and yetit a man will have ir, hee 
| muſt firetch ovt his hand. I will theretore redemand the ſame, if [ beconftrai- 
| ned to doeir, either by neceſhitic, or for his ſ;ke, of whom I moftrequire1t, A 
| certaine familiar of Tiberius Ceſars, pretending ſome ſuite vnto him in the be- 
| ginning of his Empire, _ his ſpeech thus : $17, remember younor ? to which 
| hean (wered, betore he vtrered any further rokens ot their tormer and ancient 
| friendſhip, I remember nor, what Iwas, From ſuch as this Prince was, not only 
{hould a good man forbeare to askerecompence of former curtelies, but alſo 
he ought to deſire and procure,that he might forget them vtterly, He di'day- 
' ned the memorie and kno ledge of all thoſe perſons , whom he reputed either | 
\ for His triends, or equals, before his Empire, his only deltre was, that they 


| ſhould cſpe@ har preſent fortunc and authoritic, v herein hee was placed, 
: that 
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Of Benefits. 


| 


chat only would be have to be thought vpon , that only to bee ſpoken ot ; hee 
repurcd his ancient friend for a bulte Jnquil:tor. Jt 1s better ro redemand a 
plcaſure thou batt done in times palt in time and place, then to require & craue 
anew. Moderation of words isto be vied, that the vngratetull man whartſoc- 
ucr, cannot pretend to baue forgottenthem. It weliuedamong(t men of (ci. 
ence and conſcience, we might hold our peace and exſpeRt, and yet it were bet. 
ter to giue them notice of our affaires, and the cſtate of our necefhities. Wee 
pray vnto the gods, who know all things, our prayers obtayne not that which 
we demand, they only advertiſe them of that which we would intreate at their 
hands. T hat Prieft which ſpeaketh in Homer, repreſenteth vnto the gods the 
honour, which was done vntothem : and thole Altars which were deuoutly 
addreſſed, and dreſſed for them, tothe end they mightbe fauourable to his pe. 
ritions, and attentiue to his prayers, Itis a ſecond vertue, bothto be willing ro 
be admoniſhed,and to be able to entertaine good aduertifements. T be mindis 
to bee reigned ſoftly this way and that way : tew there are that are perteRly 
goucrned by the ſame, but they that by honeſt advertiſements recurne into the 
right way , hold the ſecond place z and from theſc wee ought not to take the 
guide that conduReth them. T he eycs that are ſhut have alight, but without 
vie, which then grow in vie, whenthe day-light(which the gods ſend vs)calleth 
them forth and awakeneth them ro performe their offices. Inftruments and 
rooles lic by and ſcrue no ves, except the workeman moue them, and employ 
them in his labour : meane while thereis agood will in his ſoule, bur either 
idleneſſe or delight benummeth it, or the ignorance of his art maketh him erre. 
We ought thereforeto amend our will, and notto ſuffer it through deſpite to 
langvih long time in error : but following thecuſtome of Schoole-ma- 
ſters, who inftruRt yong children,we ought particntly to endure, and 
diſcreetely to pardon them, if they baue forgotten any thigg 
through defet of memory. And even asineelling them 
a word or two, they faſhion them to conftrue their 
whole leſſon: ſoby ſomelittle admonition 
we ought to reclaime ſuch as arc for- 
agctfull, and falhionthem to 
acknowledge a 
Bcnehit, 
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The Argumentof I'vsrvs Lips 1ys. 


G aine continueth he his queſtions after the manner of Cnnysieeys. Firſt, 

he enqurreth, whether a benefit may be taken away ? hee differently diſputerh 
thereupon, yet concludeth that the we thereof may be taken away, but not the be- 
nefit it ſelfe. His ſecond queſtion ts, whether we be indebted to him , who either 
profited vs willingly,or ignorantly ? he denieth. His third &, whether wee bee ob- 
| ligedto him that profited vs for hus owne ſake ? if only for himſelfe,he denieth it ; 
butif for mine alſo, he admitteth it. Hee mixeth ſubtilties with examples. The 
fourths, whethg it be lawful to wiſh another man an cnill turne, to the end thou 
mayeſt rejtor: hins hu bentfit ? it « not lawfull, and he condemneth it. Hee ope- 
neth another way of reſ{itution,euento thoſe that are happie,yea to Kings, by coun- 
ſailes, admonitions, and dottrines. | 


Gua?r, 


= J[Hereare ſomethings (my LZiberalrs,the worthieſt 
41 of men) which arc only drawne in queſtion to cx. 
erciſe the ſpirit,and haue no vic in them. There 
are other things alſo, which not onely moue de- 
lighr, whileſt cheyare diſputed vpon, bur after 
they are debated,are greatly profitable vnto vs. I 
will preſent thee with all forts of them. T hou 
mayelt, a it pleaſeth thee, aduiſe me,cither whe- 
ther I (hall finiſh choſe thatare begunne, or that 
I preſent them only on the T heater, tor ſhow and 
oſtentation (ake: and although thou comman- 
deft them to'be incontinently retired, yet will there ſome profit ariſe thereby : 
for although there are ſome things which are vnneceſlarieto be ſpoken of, yet 
it auaileth vs ſomewhat roknow them. I will therforc be at thy diſpolition and 
becke, and ſhape my proceedings according to thy pleaſure: ſome will I de- 
bate vpon more amply, other ſome will I expell, and {1 uffer ro periſh, 
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He queſtion is, whether a benefit may be taken away, Some de- 
ny that it may, for a benefit is nothing hut an ation , even as the 

© giftisonething, and the giver another , and hcethar ſaileth one 
YY 0%; Navigation it ſelfe another thing. And although 


| and the ſickneſlcir ſelfe all one:fo the benefit it ſelfe is one thing, but that which 
commeth to cach one of vs by the benefit,is anotherthing. A benchrisa thing 
incorporcall,which cannot be fruſtrated,the matter thereof is tofled hither and 
thicher,and changeth his maſter. When therefore thou takelt the ſame away, 
Nature it ſelfcannot vndoe thoſe things ſhe hath done. She ſtoppeth the courſe 
of her benefits, but cutreth them not off. He that dieth, yer hath liucd,and he 
chat hath loſt his ſight, hath formerly ſeene. It may be brought to paſſe, that 
thoſc things that are come to vs, may not be: but that they may nor haue bin,it 
1s impoſſible ; bur the part of the benefit, andthe moſt cerraine is that which 
was. Somctimes we hinder the vſc and long poſlc{hon of a benefit; the bene- 
nefic it ſelfe cannot be razed out. T hough nature ſummon all her forces to this 
end, yet hath ſhe no power over that which is paſt. T hou mayeſt take away 
the houſe thou gaueſt mee, the money thou lendeſt methe ſlaue I bought,and 
whatſocuer clſe, wherein the name of a benefit conſiſteth , but the benefit it 
ſclte is ſtable and immutable, no force can efteR this , that the one hath nor gi. 


uen, and the other hath not received, 


Cua?. I1L 


Azxcvs AxTowitvs (asthe Poet * Rabirims fetteth it downe) 
ſceing his fortunes tranſlated to Auguf/z, and that no other re» 
fuge was left him, but the priviledge ot death, and that that alſo 
(except he tooke hold of the preſent occaſion) would quickly be 
taken from him,cricd out in my opinion molt heroically. 
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T hat onely now I haue—, 
| Which I to others gaue, 


| O how much might be hanc had,if he would? T hefe are the moſt aſſured 


of humane fortune, which the greater they be, the leſſe cnuic will they haue. 
\W hy art thou ſo ſparing of that thou haſt, asif it were thine owne? thou art 
bur Fortunes fator. Alltheſc thiggs which thus pufte you vp, that enflame 
you with pride, that ſeemc to make you more then men, cauſe you to forget 
trailtic. T heſe therefore which you keepe within iron walls, with armed hands, 
theſe goods which you hauc purchaſed with others mens blouds,and defended 
with your owne, for which you rigge forth whole Nauics to ſtaine the Seas 
with bloud, for which you beleager Cities, and yet ignorant, what ſtore of 
weapons Fortune hath prepared againſt thoſe, who arc oppoſed againſt her. 
Theſe for which two ambitious pretenders of Empire (the lawcs of afhnitie, 


friendſhip and confederacic beeing broken ) haue ſo oftentimes cauſed the 
world 
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the (icke man be not without (icknelle, yet is not he that is ficke | 


riches which will continuc at one ſtay, in whatſocuer inconſtancie and leuitie | 
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world to be focrulhed and confounded, are not yours; they are but as things | 


in truſt left in your hands, and (hall ſuddenly bee tran{! aredto another Maſtcr. | 


That encemic, from whom you haue pillaged chem, or ſome ſuccetlour of his 
enmitieand hatred ſhall come and force them from thee. Asketthou me, how 
thou mayeſt make them thine owne? I an{were thee, by well beſtowing them, 
Be prouident therefore in thy afaires, purchaſe vnto thy ſelfe an aflured pol- 
ſchon of thoſe things which can neuer be taken from thee: thy riches {hall nor 
only be more ſecure, but alſo more honeſt : that which chou admireſt and pri- 
ſeft ſo much, that which in thy iudgement maketh thee rich and powertull, as 
long as thou derayneſt it in thy hands, retayneth no orhertitle but the villa- 


nous name of auarice, as for example, thy houſe, thy {lauve, thy money ; bur | 


after thou haſt given them, they areaccountsd and reckoned for benefits. 
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CUAYP, IHE 


"RA-29 Hon confeſſeſt (faith be) that ſometimes weare not obliced and 
indebred to him,of whom we haue receiued a benetic : Er20,1t 1s 
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the obligation, whereby wearetyed tor the good we have recci- 
ued, not tor that 1t is violently taken from vs, but becauſe ir 
15 corrupted by an other meanes. A certayne man defendeth me, being accu- 
ſed and guilue of ſome capital! crime, and afterwards victh infamous vio- 
lence to my wife, and rauilheth her ; he hath not taken away the good that he 
did me, but oppoting an equa! iniurie tothe ſame, bee diſchargeth mee of my 
debt ; an41t be hath hurtme morethen he prohrcd me before, the good turne 
1s not caly extinguiſhed but I bave free hibertie both ro complaine, and to re- 
venge,where, in compariſon of the benefic, the iniurie oucr-weigheth it: ſothe 
bench is not taken away, but ouer-prefied and drowned. WW hat ? are not ſome 
fathers ſo hard-hcarred and wicked, that it is both lawful and righttull ro lothe 
and (hun them and notto acknowledge them ? baue they therefore taken from 
them that which they gaue them? nothing lefle:but the impietie of ſucceeding 
times hath taken away the commendation of every former office and king» 
nefſe : the benefit is nottaken away, bur only the thanks, which ought to bee 
acknowledged for the ſame,andit is brought to paſſe, not that I have ir not,but 
char ] owe itnot. Asita man lend me money,and at:crwards burne my houſe, 


raken fromvs. There are many cauſes, which diſcharge vs of 
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his debt is ſatisfied by my damage; [ haue nor paid him,and yet I owe him no- | 


(S, 
thing. Eucn ſo ſtandeth thecaſe here: though a man kath done me ſome friend- 


ly g© >odturne, though he hath dealt with me ſomewhar liberally, yer if atter- 
wards he many wayes vie mee proudly, contumcliouſly and cruelly , hee hath 
left me at that ſtay, that Tamas free from him, as if I had never received any 
thing at his hands, fur the fault is his owne, and hee himſelte hath violated his 
owne benefits. The Land-lord cannot conſtraine his Tenant to pay his Rent 
(alrhough the Deeds remayne in force vncancelled) if hee tread downe his 
Corne, tell downe his [ruit-trees, not becauſe he hath recciued that which hee 
covenanted,bur for that he himſclfe is the cauſe, that his Tenant cannot (atisfhe 
him. Sois the Creditor oftentimes endamaged towards his Debrer, if he rake 
more for ſome other pretext, then that which he lent did amount vnto, T he 
ludoe (1eterh not berween the Creditor and Debrerro ſay onlv this, Thou haſt 
lent him money : whar then ? chou haſt driven away his Catcell, murthered his 
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Scruant,taken polletizon of his | land, which thou neuc rpayedit ory 1 vi hen all 
theſe things ſhall be well conitdered of, and valued : depart thou a &cbter, who 
camelt acredirour, T here is tberetore a tut rating and valuation betwixt be- 
1cfirs and iniuries to be made, Ofttentimes, I ſay, tae benclit remaineth, and 
wc are not obliged to ſatisfie the ſame, if he that gaue it, repented himlelte at- 


rerwards, it he lay he was vnbappy inthathee gauc the ſame, if whcn he gave he | 


iohed,or bent his browes,ii he beleeued ke bath loſt, and not giuen 2 1f he hath 
done it for his owne profir, or 8t leaſt not for minc? if be bath nor ccaſedto in- 
{ulr, brogge, and boalt cucry where, and make his benchi birter and diſtaſttull 
to the receiver, T he benefit therefore remaincth,aithough it be not duc,cucn 
' as certaine moneyes arc due, but not exattcd, becauſe the creditor hath no law 


' 15 rccouer them. 
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Hou gaueſta benefit, and afterwards diddeſt an iniuric, there 15 
borh a thankes duc to the benehr, and a rcward tor the iniuric, 
for I owe him no thanks, nor he me any puniſhment; the one ſa- 
rtishcththe other, \W hen we lay, I baue fatish1ed his bencht,we 
ſay not thus,that we hauc reltored that which we receincd , but 
this forthar ; tor to reſtore, is cogive one thing tor another, \Vhy not? becautc 


| cucry payment reſtoreth not the ſame, but as much n value: tor weare laid to 
þ 


haue ſatisfied our debr,although we have paid (i|uer tor gold,and although we 
| pay no money atall,but either by afhgnement to other,or by way of exchange 
we make our {atisfaCtion. Me thinks thou tellcft mc,that I loſe my labour : tor 
what profiterh! it me toknow, whether that waich 1s not due remaineth fiill in 
obligation? T heſc are but impertinent ſubtiſties of the Lawyers, who lay that 
no man can acquire the pollc{hon or dominion of aninheritance,but onely the 
goods thercot,as ifthe heritage were ought elſe, then thoſe things whicharcin 
the inheritance? I had rather thou ſhovuldelt diſtinguiſh me this (which may be 
pertinent to the matter) namely, when as the (ame man bad done me acourte- 
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| neſſe, and notwithſtanding revenge my {ele for the iniury offered me,and make 
a ſcuerall ſatisfaRtion,as it were, tor two different debts, or recompence the onc 
| with theother, and not to take any more care of it, ſoas the benefit be taken 
| away by the inturie, and the iniurie by the benefit, For I [ce that this is obſer. 
{ ued in the Courts of pleas: what the reſolution of your Sctoole is, you your 
| ſelues know. TheaQions are ſenerall : and conformably to the courſe of our 
pleadings, ſoanſwerably are we dealt withall. For otherwile there ſhovld bee 


| lcaue in my cuſtodie goods or money intruft, {hould atcerwards ſteale from 
me, I (hould enter my ſuite of telonie againit bim,and contrariwile he plead a- 
eainſt me, for the money left intruſt with me. 
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ie, and afterwards oftered me an iniuric, whether I ought ro requite his kind- | 


a great confuſion in the Indgement-ſear, and courſe of Law : it he that ſhould | 
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Hoſecxamples (my Liberals ) which thou haſt propoſed,are con- 
tained vnder certainclawes, which we muſt needs tollow, for one 
| law is not confounded with another, cach one keepeth bis one 
& way, As tor the matter in truſt,there is a diftin&t ation, ſo is there 

alſo tor the theft, A benchr is not ſubie roany law, only I that 
receiued the ſame, am the arbitraric Iudge thereof: I hane authoritic to com- 
pare together, how much good another man hath done mce, or what damage 1 
haue received by him : whether ] be indebted more vnto him, or hee obliged 
moreto me. In judging by law and ordinances I have not any power, thither 
muſt wee goe, whither they leade vs. Butin matter of benefit, all the power 
and priuiledge is mine owne,and therefore I iudge them, and ſeperate not the 
ations,l ſummon the benefits and iniurics before our Judge: otherwiſe, thou 
commandeſt mee ar one and the ſame time, to loue and hate oneand the ſame 
perſon, to complaine of him, and togiue him thankes, which nature cannot 
permit : nay, rather by comparing the benefit and wrong together, | ſhall ſee, 
whether any thing be owing meof ({urpluſage. Euen as he that imprinteth 0- 
ther lines aloft vpon my writings, taketh not away the former letters, but only 
raceth and bideth them : cucn ſo an inivrie that ſucceedethabenefir,blemiſh- 
cth ir ſo, that it cannot appcare. 


VIIL 


V Vethycountenance(to whoſedircion and becke I ſubmitred my 
> ſelte) beginneth to trowne , and thou bendeſtthy browes vpon 

; mon as it I frayed from my purpoſe, mee thiake$ [ heare thee 
, 14y : 
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Whither ſo farre diſioyned from the port, 

Doft thou vpon thy right hand ſaile before ? 

Ply hitherwards,nto thu hawen reſort, 

And leaue the maine,and loue and like the ſhare. 


Pardon me, Ican keepe no neerer. If therefore thou thinkeſt that I haue ſatil- 
fied and ſufficiently debated on this matter : ler vs paſſe onward to the other, 
and examine whether wee bee indebted to him that hath done vsa pleaſure a- 
gainſt his will. I could ſpeake this more plainly,but that the propolirion ovght 
ro be more confuſed, tothe end that the diſtintion which tolloweth preſently 
after,ſhould ſhew that we diſpute both the one and other point : that isto ſay, 
whether weare bound vnto him that hath procured our good, and meant ir 
not, andalſo whether we be beholding to him, that hath done vs good, and 
knew jt noc, For it any man by compulſion hath ſhewed vs any kindneſle;it isa 
matter ſo manitcft, that he obligerh vs not, that there need no words to bee 
{pentto this purpoſe. And this queſtion may caſily be anſwered, and wharſoe- 
ver may be obiected of the ſame nature, if wee often conuert our thoughts to 
this generall principle; Thatthere is no benefit but that which is accompanied 
with a good thought towards vs, and ſuch a thought and intent likewiſe, as is 


_ friendly and bountifull, And therefore we thanke not therivers, although 
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Whether we are 
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| they beare great thips, and witha large and perperuall chanell, fleer along to 
| furnilh vs with commodities,& although wooing the wondring eye, and tull of 
daintic fiſh, they ſtcale along and molten ovr tatned helds : neither willany 
man4udgethar he is indebred ro X///#,0r dilplealcd therewith,if it bath ouer- 
flowed and drowned his lang,or too {lowly growne to ebbc: neicher doth the 
wind befriend vs,alchough it blow a gentle and proſperous gale,nor the vitu- 


als we eat, although they be profirable and kholſome, For be that properly will 


| ginea benefir, mult nor onely profit me,but hauc a will rodoc me good. T here- 
| fore men arenot indebted to dumbe beaſts : yet how many bath the ſwiftncſle 
| of a horſedeliuercd out of danger ? nor to'trees, and yet how many troubled 
| with heat, hath the {ſhadow ot their branchic armes delivered and covered 
from the ſcortching Sunne ? what concerneth it me, whether he that did mee 
good, know not thar be doth ir,or benotablero knowir, when borh of them 
wanted will todocit? And whar difference is thzre, whether you command me 
ro owe a benefit to a (hip,or a chariot,or a ſpeare,or to ſuch a one, who,as theſe, 
bad no purpole to doe good, but was profitable vnto me only calually ? 


Caua?, VIIL 


Man may receivea benefit vnwittingly , but no man doth good 
without knowing of the ſame: cuen as many men haue been hea. 
led of their infirmities,by ſome caſual accident,and yet for all that 
they are no true remedies : As ſome men bauc recouered their 
health by talling into a riucr in an exceeding cold day : As a quar- 
raine aguc hath beendriven trom ſome men by whipping,and a ſogaine fright 
hath diſappointed the expeRed houre of an ague, by fixfng the imagination on 
an other diſtaltfull cuill,and yet none of theſe, although they haue beene the 
cauſe ofrecorftry,can be ſaid but to be a ſoucraigne remedie,ſo ſome men pro- 
fit vs while they wonld not, or rather becauſe they will not doe vsgood , yet 
arc we not indebted tothem for the benctie, What it fortune hath altered their 
pernicious counſailes, and drawnethem roa better end ? Syppoſeſt thou that I 
am any waics bound vnto bim,whoſe hands ſtriking at me, light vpon and hie 
minc encmie , which would hauc hurt me, except it had ſwarued ? Oft-rtimes a 
witneſle whileſt he manite(tly torſwearcth himſclfe, hath detrated from their 
credir,who were true witneſſes, and bath made the Iudges to commiſerate the 
priſoner, ſuppoſing that it was but ſome flanderous circumvention and conſpi- 
racic.Oft-times the very great power and authoritie of the aducrſary, hath de- 
liucred the delinquent out ofthe Iudges bands, who would not condemne him 
vpon the credit and favor ofthe accuſer,whom otherwaicesthey had convicted 
by the juſtice of the cauſe. Yet did not theſe giue a benefit, although they pro- 
fited, for the queſtion is, whereat the dart was aimed, not whereit lighted : and 
it is the minde, and not theevent, which diſtinguiſheth a benefit from an iniv- 
rie. Mine aduer'aric,whileſt he ſpcaketh contraries,and oftendeth the iudge by 
his pride,and raſhly diſmifſeth one of his beſt witneſles,giueth great advantage 
to my cauſe, Iaske not, whither hceeerred to pleaſure me, becaulchis inten- 
tention was to hurt me, : 
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Erily, toapproue my ſelfe gratefull,it behoueth me ro have a will 
to doe that which he bath done : it he would that I ſhould rake ic 
for a benefir, he ought to haue a will and intent. For whar is more 
vniult then that man who hatcth him, that hath kicked him in a 
throng,or ſoyled him with dirt,or thruſt him thither,whither he 
would not?But what other thing is there that may excmpthim from the blame 
whereas thefe is an iniuric inthe ation, then that he knew not what hee &id ? 
T he ſame thing that priviledgeth the one from being judged to haue done in- 
iuric,cxemprteth the other alſo from being thought to haue done a plcaſure. It 
is the will chat maketh vs either friends or enemies. How many bath licknefle 


| Neo benefit de- 


' 
| ſerueth toe 
: 


name, except 
8 be dicom|a- 
ied with a 
good #:l. 


diſcharged f;om warfare ? Some have beene lerted irom being oppreſſed with 
the ruincof their owne houſes, by keeping their day of appearance at the ſuit 
of their enemies. And fome by ſhipwrack hauec eſcaped the hands of Pyrates, 
yet are we not obliged to theſe misfortunes for any bench, becaule caſuall e- | 
vents hauc nocorreſpondencie with amiric z nor to our enemie, who world 
trouble vs by proceflc, and detaine vs vnder arreſt. It is no good deede that | 
proccedeth not from a good will,except he thar gaue itacknowledgeit. Hath a 
man pleaſured me,and know not of it?I owe him nothing. Did he doc me good 
when he would baue hurt me? I will doe the liketo him, 
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Ee vs returneagaine to the firſt poynt : T hou wilt that (tothe in- 
tent I ſhould bethankefull) I ſhould doe ſomewhar, and yer he 
that did me kindnefle, hath done nothing. Let vs ſpeake now of 
the other. T hou wilt hauc me giuetbankes to this man, and that 
] ſhould willingly reſtore that which I bave recciucd, from him 

that gave vnwillingly. For what ſhall I ſay ofthe third, whole iniury is exchan- 

gedinto a benefit? If chou wilt haue mc to owe thee a good turne,ir is not c- | 
nough for thee to be only willing to doe me good : but ro make mee vnbehol. | 
ding to thee,it is enough that thou mcaneſt it not rowards me.For the bare wil | 
cannot make a benefit. Bur cuen azthat ſhou!d not be a benehitii a good & free | 
will wcre abandoned by fortune ; ſo likewiſc is ir nota benefit, if the will mar- : 
cherh not bcfore the fortune. For ifthon wilt hane me bchoiding tothee,thou 
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mult not only doe me good, but alſorhou muſt doe it with a will co prof. 
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LeaxrHes vſeth this example, I ſent, ſaith he, two Boyes into 
the Academic ro ſceke out Plato,and to bring him vnto me. I he 
one of them ſought him out in all the Galleries and Porches, 
where he was wont to walke,and ranne through all other places 
' * wherein he had any hope to find him out, and at length being 
wearie with bis way,and fruſtrate of his hope,returned home. The other ftved 
gazing atthe next Iugler,or mounte-bank,or whilſt he wandreth vp and down 
M and | 
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| and plaieth with hjs fellows and companions, feeth P/ato palling by,and found 
| him whom he ſought nor. I, ſaich C/canthes, will commend that Boy who pcr- 
| formed that he was commanded to his vetcrmoſt, and will chaſtile that other 
' who was more fortunate in lazineſſe. Ir is the will taatis the lawlivil Miliris ct 
| theſe ations,the condition whereof muſt be conlidered, it thou wilt bauc me 
to be thy debrer. [tisa ſmall matter to wiſh a man well, except thouplea!urc 
him ; Itis a ſmall matrer to have pleaſured , except thou hadlt a wiil ro Joc it. 
For put caſe a man had a wilto giue, yer gaue nor,vndoubtedly [ have bis bart, 
but not his bencfic , which conſummateth and perfeerh both the thing ard 
the will : eucn as | owe him nothing that would have trulicd me with his mo. 
ny, but did not : ſo will I be a friend, but nor obliged to him, that would hauc 
done me a curtefie, bur could not : and I ſhall have a wi'l to doc him good, bc- 
' cauſe he had a will to pleaſure me.Notwithſtanding,tt tortune be fo fauvorable 
vnto me,as that I may bauc the meanes to giue him any thing, it ſhall not bee 
' rogratific his curtelic,bur to give him a benchir. It (hall be bis dutie to yeeld me 
 thankes, and the beginning of the debt ſhall be derived irom mc. 
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| APSR Perceine now already what thou meaneſt to demand : thou nee- 
| [OW 1D deſt not to tell me, thy lookes expreſle thy thoughts. Are we in- 
6-02 NE debted in any ſort to him (ſaycit rhov) who, to profit himſclte, 
3354 : $1 hath donevs a pleaſure ? For of this thing ofc-times I hearethee 
PIO complaine,that there are ſome men,who reckon that kindnefle to 
be done vnto another, which they giue rothemiclucs, I will ſatisfic thee here- 
in, my Ziberatis: but firſt of all | will divide this little queſtion into two parts, 
and ſeparate that which is juſt, from that which is vniuſt. For there is a great 
difference, whether a man giucth vsa benefit for his owne ſake, or for our be. 
hoote,or for his owne and ours, Hethar ſolcly re/peeth his owne commodi- 
ticand profit,and profiteth vs notwithſtanding (becauſe otherwiſe hee cannot 
further himſelfe) ſeemeth, inmy iudgement,to be all one with him who pro- 
uides prouender and ſummer-fodder tor his cattell ; or him that tecds his cap. 
tives liberaily, ro the end they may be the better ſold; or him that fattens and 
curries his Oxen,to make them more vendible;*or that Maſter of skirmiſh and 
| defence, who exerciſeth his family of Fencers with great care,& adorneth them 
; moſtdiligently,to the end they may get him maintenance. T hercis a great dit- 
| kerence (as Cleanthes faith)berwixt a benefit,and a negotiation or bargaining, 


conbatc with naked weapons ; and the't combatants were ſuch men as long time before bad beene taught by a Maſter of fence. And ts 
tbeſe the Muntrary went ts buy, whole office, from the En perour was to prouide combatants for the/: þerts, And thoſe 3laſlers of Fence 
that Þad the moſt valiant and able to fight, receiued the greateſt ; rofit and eaine from the Mnnera! v 
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Gaine, I am not ſo negleftu!l or cuill, 25 to forger my acknow- 
ledgement rowards him,who in being profitable vnto mee, was 
as providentand caretu]l ro procure his owne good, For I doe 
not exatt this, that without reſpeR ot his own cſtate, he ſhould 
aduance mine : butrather I with thatthe benelit which is gi- 


ven | 
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uen me,ſhould moſt of all redound to his profit that gaue me the ſame. As lon 
as he that gaue the ſame had a reſpe&t vato two in giving it, & divided the ſame 
berwixt himſelte and me. Although he tor the moft part pofieſt the ſame, it he 
hath admitted me asaco-partner with him,it he thought on two:T am notonly 
vngratefull,but vniuſt, except I reioyce that he tound profit by that which was 
proficable to me. It isan cfteR of excelſive malice,not to call that a benefit, cx- 
cept it be ſuch a thing as returneth the giuer thereof ſome incommodity, I will 
anſwer him after another maner, who giueth the benefit for his own ſake: why 
wilt thou ſay,that chou halt rather profited me, then I pleaſured thee? Put caſe 
(ſaith he) that I cannot otherwiſe obtainea Magiſtracic, except I redeeme ten 
captiue citizens, amonglit a number of others that are in thraldome and ſeryi. 
eude: (halt thou owe me nothing, when I have delivered thee from ſervitude 
and bonds? yet will I doe this tor mine owne ſake. Tothis I anſwer: Herein 
doſt thou ſomewhat for thine owne ſake,and ſomewhat for mine. It is for thine 
owne ſake that thou redeemelt me,and tor my ſake that thou chaſeſt me. For ir 
is enough for thee, in regard of thine owne protit,to baue redeemed any what- 
ſocucr. I theretorc am indebtcd to thee, not becauſe thou haſt redeemed me z 
but becauſe thon choſeſt me : for thou mightſt have attained as much by ano- 
ther mans redemption,as thou doſt by mine, T hou divideſt with me the profir 
of the thing, and makeſt mce partner of that benefit which ſhould profit two. 
Thou preferreſit mee before others, thou doeſt all this for my ſake : it therefore 
the redcmption often capriues ſhould make thee Pretor,and we were only ten 
captiucs,none of vs ſhould any waics be indebred vntothee, becauſe thou ſhoul. 
deſt haue nothing that were with-drawne trom thy profit, that thou mighteft 
impart to any of vs. Iam no malicious interpreter of a benefit, neither delire I, 
that the pleaſure ſhould redound only to my lelte, but tothy ſelte likewiſe, 
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Hat thereforc (faith hee) it I had commanded all your names to 
be caſt into lots , and your name amongſt the number of ſuch ay 
were to bee ranſomed , were admitted to paſle, ſhouldeſt thou 
owe me nothing ? vndoubredly | ſhould be indebted vnto thee 
bur very little, And, what this is, ] will Ict thze know,thou doeſt 

ſome-what for my lake, becauſe thou admitteſt me to the fortune of redemprti- 

on: becauſe my name wasregilired amongſt the reſt, I owe this to fortune that 
my name was drawne among(t the reſt,to thee that it might bedrawne. T hou 
gaueſt mean entrance toa benehr,the greater part wherot I owe vnto fortune: 
bur the abilitic I had tobe indebred to fortune,that owe I tothee, As for thoſe 
whoſe benefits are mercenary,l will wholly ouer-paſſe ther : becauſe they re. 
ſpe not to whom they giue, but for what advantage they gauc,and ſuch abe- 
nefit as this, returneth every way to his hands that gaue the ſame. A certaine 
man hath ſold mecorne. I cannot live except I buy the ſame, yet am I not ob- 
liged to him for my life, becauſe I bought the ſame : neither eſtimate I, how 
necefſaricit was without which I could not liue, but how freely it was beſtoww- 
ed, which I ſhould nor have had, except I had bought it. In the conueyance 
whereof vnto mee, the merchant thought not, how much ſuccours hee ſhouſd 

bring mc,bur how much profit hee ſhould breed vnto himſelfe. Thatwhich 1 

bovght, I owe nor. 
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N this manner (ſaith he)thou wilt ſay,that thou art no wayes in- 
It! debred to the Phy litian,exceprt it befor ſome {mal tec,nor rothy 
!] 6&2 matter, becauſe thou balt paid him ſome money: but amongſt vs 
) YI wer yeeld them much reucrence,and ofter them more louce. To 

ow this I anſwer, that thereare ſomethings more precious,then we 
prizc cacm, Thou buyelt atthe Phylitians hands an incftimable treaſure, to 


; wit, thy life and health : from thy matter and in{trutter in good Arts, liberall 


| ſtudics,and the certaine ornaments and riches of thy mind. I otheſethereforc 
we pay notthe price of that they give vs, but the reward of their labours, be- 
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caule they ſeruc vs, and abandon their owne particular aftaires to intend ours, 
T hey receiue the reward, not cf their merit, but of their trauaile. Another an- 
{wer may bee ginen to this, more anſwerable vnto truth, whereof hereafter ] 
will intreat, when I have firſt of all made it apparant,how this may be diſpro- 
vcd, Certaine things (faith hee) are more worth then they were ſold tor, and 
cherefore although they are bargained for and bought, thou oweſt mee ſome- 
what over and belides tor them. Firſt of all, whar skilleth it, how much they are 
worth, when as both the buyer and ſcllerare agreed vponthe price? Againe, 
he {old it not at his own price and valuation, burat thine: it is more worth(fſaith 
he) then it was ſold for; but itcould not be fold for more, And the timeis it 
that giueth the price vnto all things, when thou baſt praiſed them tothe vtter- 
moſt,they are worth bur as much as may be gotten for them;belides,he owerth 
nothing to the ſeller , that hath bought it cheape, Morcouer, alrhough theſe 
things are more worth, yet is it no thankes to thee, conſidering that the eſtima- 
tion of theſe things dependeth not vpon the vie andetteR of them, but vpon the 
cuſtomeand ſcarcitic of them, \V hat pay doſt thou allot him,that crofleth the 
ſeas,and baving loſt the fight of land,cutteth thorow the middeſt of the waues 
an aſſured and dire courſe, and fore-ſceing turure tempeſts, cucn then when 
there is greateſt appearance of ſecuritie, cemmandeth ſuddenly to ſtrike the 
ſailes, ro ſtoope the rop-ſailes, and to be addreſſed to endure the ſudden afſaule 
ofa ſterme? yet pay wethe reward of ſogreata merit, nootherwiſe,then with 
an ordinarie fare. How much valueſt thou a lodging in a deſart, a ſheade in a 
([hower, a ſtoue or fire in cold weather? yer know I, how much I ſhall pay for 
this, when I come to mine Inne, How greatly befriendeth he vs, that keepeth 
our houſe from talling, that vnderproppeth ic with great cunning, and vphol- 
deth it in the aire, being cleft and wind-thaken from the very foundation ? yer 
neither the ſupporting nor vnder-ſetting coſt me very much. The wall of a 
Citic keepeth vs in ſafetic from our cnemies, and the ſudden incurſion of 
theeues : Yet,is it well knowne what wages the Maſon deſcrued by day,that 
builded thoſe faire Towers and ſtrong Bulwarks,that were raiſed for the pub- 


lique ſecuritie ofthe Inhabitants. 
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Of Benefits. 


C y XVL 
T wereancndlefle matter for megit I ſhoul&gathertogethertholc 
plentic of cxamplcs, whereby 1t might appeare that there arc 
great and precious things, w hich colt vs verielittle. What then ? 
\Why is it, that I owe ſome great matterto my Phylician and 
\altcr,and tailein the ſatisfattion of that which they haue wor- 
thily deferucd ? Becav'e, of a Phylitian and Schoole-malter they become our 
tricnds, and oblige vs nut by the Art they (ell vs, but by their gracious and fa- 
miltar good will, I othe Phylitian therefore (who doth no morethen touch 
my purſe, and numbreth me amongſt one of thoſe his patients, whom hce or- 
Jinarily walketh ro, and viliterh, preſcribing me without any particular atte- 
ion, what ] ought ro doe, and what I ought to eſchew :) I owe no more, and 
am no whit indebted : becauſe he viſitcth me not as a friend, but tor that [ had 
enioy nc ; him tocome vnto me : neither hauc I cauſeto reverence my Maſter, 
t hc hath made no more account oft mce, then of one of his ordinarie Schol- 
ers, il he thought me not worthic of private and peculiar care ; if he had neucr 
(cel dbisthou hes vpon me , and when generally he imparted his knowledge 
cotherelt of his Sc hollers, [ rather g gathered trom him, then learned of him. 
\Vhat is the cauſe then, why [ ſhould owe ſo ninch vnto theſe ? Not becauſe 
that which they ſold is more worth then we bought, but becaule in particular 
they haue given vs ſomething ouer-plus. T his Phylitian beſtowed more labor 
on mce then he was bound to doe, he had more care of me then of his repura- 
tion and credit, he not onely contented not himſclte to preſcribe me remedies, 
bur alſo vouchſafed to apply and miniſter them. In the meanc while, hee late 
carefully by mee, and ſuccoured mee, and prevented the ſulpeAed time, and ri- 
gor of my acceſſce, no office diſtaſted him; no paine difl:iked him, it kec had 
lcene me bemoane my felte, he was ſorrowtull. Amongſtall thoſe that called 
him, he had a particular care of me, hee implied no other time in viliting the 
reſt of his ſicke patients, then ſuch wherein my infirmitie remitted and gaue 
him oportunitic. Tothis man I am nutticd, as toa Phylitian, but as toa friend 
Againe,that other-Schoo!e- maſter rooke great care and paines in teaching and 
inſtruting mee; and beſides thoſe leflons and common lefures which bee 
communicated to all particularly, hee reformed mein ſome points of impor- 
tance, he quickened my ſpirits by good exhortarion, and ſometimes by praiſes 
he animated mecein my (todics, and ſometimes by admonitions diſcuſſed my 
ſloth. Furthermore (if | may fo ſpeake it) he by the hand of his induſtry drew 


a P. 


out and wherred my hidden and heauy wit,to0 much drowned in the priſ 11 of 


my bodie,neither lingeringly and ſvbrilly d'{penced he his knowledge, rothe 
end [ might hauc longer vſe and need of bim, but delired, it he might, tocom- 
municate vnto me at one inttant,all chat which be knew. Vngratctull am I,cx- 
cept I louc him as one of my moi gratcfull and trueſt friends. 
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| chough they be bur day-hirclings,we allow ſome ouerplus above his pay. V n- 
chankfull chen is he,that in the beſt Arts,which cirher preſcrue or adorne mans 


Lucius Ameu Seneca. ai IF. 6+ 
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2.22 E allow alwaics ſomewhat (oucr and aboue the ordinarie rate we 


NS 


a hip and workman of a baſc price, how baſe ſocucr they be, al. 


lite ; that ſuppoſcth himſcltero be no more indebred, then for that he covenan- 


red. Adde hereunto that the tradition of ſuch ſtudies vnitcth and allierh minds 
; together: when this is done, both the Phyſitian and the Schoole-malter hauc 


recciuedthereward of their labour, but their affections and good minds reſt yet 


vnſatished, 
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Hen P/atohad croſſed a certaine river ina ferry-boat, and the fer- 
ry-man had cxaftcd nothing for his paflage, ſuppoling that it had 
Y beene done tor his honours ſake, he ſaid vnto the Ferry-man, that 
> Platoought him agood turne; but anone after percciuing, that 

with no leſſe diligence he freely tranſported many others: Friend 
(aid he) thou haſt now diſcharged me ot that obligation, whereby I held my 
ſelfericd and bound vnto thee, For to the end to make me thy debter, for any 


thing thou giueſt me,thou art bound not onely to giuc it me, but togiuc it mce | 


ſolely,as to my ſ(clfe : for that which thou giueſt vntoa multitude,thou haſt no 
reaſon to redemand ata privat mans hand. How then ?1is there notbing due for 
this ? nothing,as for oncin particular, ] will pay with all that I ow thee withall, 
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Hou denieſt (ſaith hce) that he giveth mea benchit, that freely 
and without recompence tranſported mce oucr the riuer of Poe. 
| denic it : he doth me ſome good, but he giueth mee no benefit, 
for be doth it for his owne ſake, or at leaſt-wiſc not tor mine. In 
ſurme,ncither doth he bimſeltc tudge that he giucth mee a be- 


| nefic,but he doth ir either for the Common-weales ſake,or for his neighbours 
' fake, or for his owne ambition ſake; and for this expeReth he ſome certaine 0- 


| ther commoditic, then that which he is to recciue trom every private perſon. 


\Vhatthen(laith he) if a Prince ſhould giuc immunities to all French-men,and 
dif (charge all Spaniards of paying tribute, ſhould not eucry one of them io this 
caſe be particularly bound vnto him ? Why ({hould they nor bee @bliged ? vn- 
| doube redly theycannot be otherwiſe, yet not for a particular, but tor a part of 4 
publike benefir, But (ſaycſtthou) he neverthovght on me. Ar that time when 
| he d d ſo much good vnto all-men ; head no particular intent to give me the 


| Citic neither addreſſed he his purpoſes to my profit: wherefore then ſhould ] 


be obliged to him in any thing , who no wayecs thought on me art ſuch time as 
he 
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3 buy at) ro merchants and failers (cucn in the moſt mechanique 
and baſeſt crades and offices ) it we perceiue ſome extraordinarie 
diligence in the ſeruice we employ them in, and to the maſter of 
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he wasco act that which he intended, Frſt, when as hee bethovght himſclte to 
doc good vntoall the Gaules, he thought alſo of me,for I was a Gaule,and com- 
prehended me, although not by my proper name, yet vnder the publike name 
of the nation, Againe, I [hall not betyed vnto him, as it the good were pro- 
perly and particularly mine , but as one that partaked his favour amongſt the 
comminaltie. I will not ſatisfc as in mine owne behalfe; but 1 will contribute 
as for the common good of my countrey. 


Cuan ac 


reg aman lend a ſumme of money to mycountrey, I will not ſay 
or) & Cy that [amindebredto him, neither will I acknowledge it as my 


_ 


” 

53 debt, although I ſucd for a publike office, neither alloif I were 
38-4 @ 1cdas a debtor; yet will [contribute my partin paym@nt of this 
dcebr. Inlike fort, I denic that I amdebtor for the fauourthar is 
done vnto all my nation, becauſe hee gaue it mee, yetnot for mee; and in ſuch 
manner gaue it me, that in giving the ſame he knew not whether he gaue it me, 
yea or no: yer know [,that | mult pay ſome portion thereof, becauſe the good 
by one mcancs or other appertaineth to me,and tyeth me to requiteit. It mult 
be done for me,that ſhall oblige me. In the ſame ſort (faith he) neither owelt 
thou any thing rothe Moone or Sunne for they are not mooucd forthy ſake : 
but whercas they are moued to this end, that they may preſeruc all things, 
they moue tor me alſo, for I am a part of the Vniucrſe. Moreover, our conditi- 
on and theirs are different: for he that profiteth mee, to the intent that by my 
meancs he may further himſelfe, gfuc me no bencfir, becauſe he made mee the 
inftrument of his profit. But the Sunne and Moone, although they doe vs good, 
yet tothis end profit they vs not, that by our meanes they ſhould profit them. 
ſelues : for, what can we be-tricnd or turther them in ? 
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eq Shall know ( faith hce)) that the Sunne and Moone have a will 
9 to profit vs, it they had the power not to bee willing : but they 
cannot ſurceaſe their motion, neither can they abridge or inter. 
PI mit their accuſtomed traucli, See by how manie waics this may 
bee bcreiclld. Aman is not therefore the lefle willing, becauſe he 
cannot be vnwilling, nay,rathcrit isa great argument of a firme will, not robe 
ableatany time tochange. A good man cannotchooſe,bur doe that which he 
doth: for he {hallnoc be a good man,cxceprt he doc it. T heretore a good man 
beftoweth no benefit, becauſe hee doth that which hee ought to doe, bug hee 
cannot doe otherwiſe then that wich he ought. Beſides, there 1s much difte- 
rence,whether thou ſaycſt, He cannot chuſe but doe this, becauſe hee is com- 
pelled : or, He cannot be vnwilling to doc it. For if he mult needes doe ir, | am 
nor tyed vnto him tor bis benefir, but ro himthat compelled him. Burit che nc- 
ceſſitic of his willingnelle proecede of this, becauſe he hath nothing better that 
he can will, then is 1t he himſelfe that compelleth himſelfe. And fo, looke for 
what thing [ ſhould not have beene beholding to him, as compelled by others; 
for the ſame {hall I be beholding to him, as to the compellet of himſclte. T his 
will 
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| TEE TS 1. | 

| v1.1 make chem ceaſe (ſaich he) ways you thinke a little on this matter: What | 

W__— | Nan ac, fo void of vaderit 1NGIN , that will denic that itis no willingneſle in | 

1m tharcaterh anything, whicl 1 15nor accompanied with danger of 1mpedi- | 

1nt in pr ormance,oraitering itlelte tothe contrary, ſeeing that on the othe T | 

2 no man may Ol - iceme low Jing, as he whoſe will 1s lo alſuredlycer- | 
ne,thiticremainceh ail and immurable?Ithe be willing, that may anon 

er be vnwillin, : (hallne ehdbodioms ht to be willing, who is of that nature | 
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| Amerie | PIER Ll! (ith he) let them reſiſtif they can. Tt is as muchas if thou 
[OE | [316 alt that theſe (tarres which arc {cparated by lo great diitan- 
ces the one trom the other, that are ranged in ſo godly an order, 
ro conlcruc and cn rertainethe whole world in his entire, ſhould 
abandon their places, that the Planets being troubled with a 
ſudden contulion, [hould intercheckeand come one againlt another , and ha- 
ving brokcnthe rc DIV ies concord of all things:that the hcauen it ſelte ſhould |» 


til] 1rto an irreparable ruine, that the courſe of fo violent a [wittenefle , which 
had 1 promlcd co bee never interrupted, ſhould ſtay in the midit of his way: 
that the heauen and ſtarrcs, that moued themſelues of late, the one after rhe 


other, in {o iuit a meaſure , that equally and by agrecable ſeaſons tempered the 
whole world; [ould be burncd and con!umed in a ſudden flame : chat ſogreat 
a varicticot all things ſhould bee diſolued and abolithed , that they ſhovld re» 
turne into one, that the firc ſhould fcazc all, rhar afterwards a darkeſome and 
heauic night ſheuld obſcure this world, and that finally a botromleſle gultc 
(hou!d deuoure and ſwallow this great number of the gods, Wee muſt not ad- 

mir an euiil ſo pernitious;it muſt not coſt ſo deere ro proue thee aliar. I he ſtars 
have power to p ve thee all this ingeſfpirc of thy ſelfe: they finiſh theircourles 
| and ordinarie revolutions for thy great wh it, although there be another more 
-rcat and originall cauſe that moucth then 
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Ow adde hereunto, that no cxternall things conftraine the gods : 
but their eternall will isa law vatothem : they haue eſtabiilhed 
that which they would not alter. T hey theretore cannot ſecme 
ro doe any thing again their will: for whatſoever they cannot 
end, they would haue to continue ſhi] : neither doe they ever 
| -- repgnt them of their hr{t counſels. Vndoubredly they cannor ſtand hill, 

| r run a contrary courſe, yet not for all this doe they kcepe their wonted 

| da courſe out of weakenefle, becauſe their owne force keepeth themin the ſame 
| purpoſe (tl; yet obſerue they not the ſame of weakeneſſe, but becavle it be- 
| commeththem notto alter orerre from the beſt courſe,and becaulc they have 

, \erermined (oro gocand ſhape their covries. Moſt certaine it is, that amongſt 
- | their artordinances they eſtabliſhed in Ci'po! (ing all things, they likewiſe bad 

carc of ours,and conceiued ſome {pecial || regard of man. T hey therefore can- 
not ſceme to thapetheir courſes for their owne caulc only, and to accompliſh 
their 
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their owne works for their owne (clues, becauſe we alſo are a part of the worke. 


\Vearcthen obliged to the Sunne and Moone,and the other powers of heaven 
for the good they doe vs. For although they haue more great ends tor which 


they rileand ict, then only tor vs, yet ayming at greater,they helpe vs alſo pur- 
polely. And forthis caule we are obliged vnto them, becaule we did not light 
vpon their benefits without their knowledge, to whom they gave them , but 
they knew certaincly that we ſhould receive them. And although their incen- 
tions be more eminent, and the truitof their travell more great and pertinent, 
then to nourilh and conſcrue mortal] things: yer ſo icis, that inthe firſt begin- 
ning of the world, they hauc imployed their thoughts on our profit,they bauc 
pretixed ſuch ordinances & lawes vntothe heauens, that it cuidently appeareth 
what care they had of vs, and that it was neithertheir leaſt, nor latt. We owe 
our parents honour and reucrence, yet many of them matched and marricd 
without del:re to beget chilren. T hegodscaunot ſeeme to be ignorance ot that 
they ought ro doe, whereas they hauc ſuddenly pronided vs of nouriſhment, 
and all other things that are neceflary for vs ; ncither carcleſly created they 
them,tor whom they created ſo many things.For Nature minded vs, before (the 
made vs: neither are we a worke of little importance, that ſhe could make vs 
by chaiice, as doing ſomething elſe. See how great a power ſhe hath given into 
our hands : Conſider how the condition of command, which the hath giuen ro 
man, isnot only ouer men. See what liberty our bodies have, ro wander and 
traucrſcover many places. Sce how ſhe limiteth them not within any certaine 
bound of land, but {endech them into all places, yea, into cucry corner of the 
world. Conlider the confidence of humane vnderſtanding : ſee how they on- 
ly either know or ſeckethe gods, and railing their minds aloft, they converſe 
with,and contemplate thoſc divine influences continually. Know then,that man 
is nota raſh or vnthought.vpon worke, Nature amongſt her greateft works 
hath nothing, whereof the may more vaunt, or to whom ſhe may vaunt of her 
workeman(hip, or that (he would repleniſh with more great glory. How great 
a madneſle is this to call the gods in queſtion about their owne bleſhngs ? How 
can hee bee thanketulltothem , whoſe curtelies hee cannot requite withovt 
charge ? whodenicth that hee hath recciued them from the gods , which will 


both givealwaies and receiue neuer ? W har refraRtary and peruerſe mind hath | 


be, that will not be grateful or beholding to any, becauſe his liberality cxtcn- 
deth ro ſuch a one, as denieth the good that is giuen him, and to terme the con- 
tinuation an immetable order of their benefits, an argument of onethat giveth 
of neceſhitie? and to fay,7 care not for his curteſies , let him keepe them to him. 


ſelfe, who requireth them at his hand ? Andall other ſuch like purpoſes, procee- 


ding from an impudent mind, which thou maieft packe and number with rheſe: 
yet ſhall not he deſerve the leſſe at thy hands, whoſe bountie redounds vnto 
thee, even whilſt thou denieſt it, and of whole benefits euen this is one of the 
greateſt, that he is rcady to relecuc thee,cuen then when thou complaineſt moſt 
2gainſt him. 
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Eeſt thou not how parents intheirchildrens moſt tender infancic, | 

conftrainc them to ſutter thoſe things patiently, which are moſt | 
ng, | healrhtull tor them ? With diligent care they nouriſh their ten- 
; | der bodics, and ſtill them when they crie, and ſwathe them when 

they ſtruggle; and leſt continuall flacknefle might make them 

' growa-wry , they bind them ſtraight to make them grow right : when their 

 infancie is paft, they preſent them liberall {ciences, threatning thera with the 

roddeif they benegligent : and finally, when they grow to more marturitic, 

they teach them to be ſober , and counſel] them to doe nothing that ſhould 

breede their ſhame : they faſhion them in good manners, and if their youth as 
| yet bee not lyable to obedience, forcibly they conftraine that by awe, which 


| An apt tx4mple | 
toconfurme the 
contents of the 


| 
| 
| 


— 


counſel} could not cftett: at laſt hauing attaincd to full growthand maturitie, " 

on and to haue a feeling of their owne government , if either by intemperanceor " 
feare, they reie@ the counlels and remedies, which arc giuen them for their os 

| | profit, they vle greater violence and ſervitude, So that thegreateſt benefits -” 
| which we receiue of our parents, 1s at ſuch time as we know them not, or when I 
| werefuſe them wholly, | bu 

le 
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O this ſort of vngratcfull men, and ſuch as retuſe benefits (nor 
becauſe they delire them not, but for that they would not re- al 
mainc indebted) arethcy like , who contrariwiſe will bec oucr- 
commoditie tn gratefull : and wiſh that ſome aduerlitie and miſhap may befall 
thoſe that ba thoſe to whom they are obliged , in which they might approue 
4 #4 | their mindfullaffeRion of the bencficthey received. The queſtion is, whether 


He entereth into 
enoiber diſcourſe 
concerning thoſe 
that wiſh an it- 


— 


tee , thereby to 
— {mag | ſuch ſort of men doe well ro delire and wilh the ſame,and whether their deſire 
PO __ | be honeſt? Theſe kind of thanketull men, in my tudgement,reſemblethem ve. 
ſatufa%ios, | ry much, who, inflamed with laſciuious love, doc wilh their louer baniſhment, {© 
| tothe end they might accompanie her in her diftreſſe and departure :or wiſh 
| toſeeherin neceſhitic, to theend they might relicuc her miſcrie : or to ſee her Fs 
| ficke, to the end they might ſit by her, and tend her : and finally, which vnder make 
profeſſion of love, doe wiſh whatſocuer her cnemic would haue wiſhed vnto __s 
her. Aſſuredly, the iſſue ot this tooliſh loue and capitall bate are wel-neere all 76 
one. Intothis very inconuenience doe they fall , who with that their friends F y 
were in miſery, tothe end they might afterwards relecue them, and make way A 
to benefiting, by doing them wrong, whereas it were much better vrterly to ye 
deſiſt, then to ſecke occaſion to doe acurtelic by meancs of wickedneſſe, What rg 
if a Maſter ofa Ship ſhould pray the gods to ſend them cruel] ſtormes and tem- , if 
| peſts, that by the danger his Arte might be held more gratious ? Whatit an _ 
Emperor ſhould beſcech the gods, that a great multitude of cnemies might be- re | 
Non ſunt faci- | liege hiscamp, and with ſudden aſſault fiill tull che Trenches, and raze downe | Y 
entama'a » © | the Rampiers,and (tothe great amaze of his army)advance theircolonrscucn 4 ] 
in ueniant | . ; : . iſa 
bene. | In the very entrance of his Fortifications,to the end he might recciue more ho. | "x 
' nour and glorie, in ſuccouring his armie in this great danger,and at that very in- ws 


| ſtant, when his whole campe imagined the field to bee loſt, and the armie dil- 
comfitcd | HEN 
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comforted : all chele conuey their benefits by a deteſtable way , who call the 
gods to plague bim , whom they themlelues would profit, and to hate rhem 
whom they themiclues would relceve. Inhumane and perverſe is the nature of 
this gratetull aind, which wiſhech cuill vnto him, whom hee cannot honeftly 
torlake. 
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Y wilh (faith he) hindereth him no wayes, becauſe I wiſh the pe- 
11] and remedic both at once, T his is as muchas it thou ſaidſ}, 
that chou ha't commirted lome ſmall tavit, butthar rhou finnelt 
Icfſer, then if thou (houldett with him danger without remedie. 
[tis mcerc wickednefſe to plunge a man intoa River, tothe end 

to draw him out: toruinate, tharthou matelt reedific : toimpriſon , thar thou 

maiclt deliver. T be end of an inturie1s no benefit, neither is ita part of kind- 
neſſe to withdraw that from one, which he himſcltc had laid vpon him. I had 
rather thou {houldeſt not wound mee, then that thou ſhouldeit nor heale mee. 

Thou maictt deſcrue my thanks, it thou healeſt me, becauſe I am wounded, 

but not if thou wound me to theend | may be healed : the ſcarre neuer plea- 

(ed, but in compariſon of the wound, for the healing whereot wee lo reioyce, 

that we haJ rather not to haue been wounded : if thou ſhouldeſt with this vnto 

him, tha: had ncuecr done thee good turne, the vow were vahumane, bur how 
much morcinhumane were itto wiſh it him, to whom thou art indebred tor 

a curtclie. 


CUaS?, ALVIL 


Wiſh (faith hee) that preſently I may yecld him ſome ſuccour. 
Firſt, that I may prevent thee inthe midft of thy wiſh; thou art 
already vngratefu!], I heare not as yer, what thou intende!t to 
3 doc forhim, yet know I well, what thou wouldelt hc ſhould cn- 

"Wh dure : T hou wiſheſt that care, feare, or ſome greater miſchiefe 
.hould betall him, thou defireſt that he may want helpe, and this is againſt 
1im. Thou delireſt that he may neede thy helpe; thisis for thee, thou wilt not 
ſuccour him, but pay him ſatisfaftion. He that haſterh the matter thus, would 
himlcltc be payd, not pay. Sothat the only thing that might ſceme honeft in 
thy vow, is vnhonelt and vngratctull,to wit,nor to be willing to owe any thing. 
For thoudclirclt nor, that thou mayelt hauec abilitic to requite a cureclie , but 
that he may haue ncede to implorethy helpe. Thou makelt thy felfec his ſupe- 
riour, and (which isa hainous wickedneflc in thee) thou caſtelt him downe at 
thy feete, that hath deſerued well at thy hands. How much betteris ittoowe 
with an honeſt good will, then to pay by an cuill meanes ? It thou ſhouldeſt de- 
nie that thou baſt received , thou ſhovuldeſt ſinne lee, for hee thould loſe no- 
thing more then he had giuen. But now thy intent is, to bring him vnder thy 
ſubiction,cuen with the loſſe of his owne fortunes, and to bee drawneto that 
diſaſter by the changeof his eſtate,that hee muſt lie lower then his owne bene. 
ht. Wilt thou that I report thee for agratetull man? Wiſh it in his preſence,to 
whom thou wilt yeeld profit. Termeſt thouthis a wiſh , which is as well di- 
vided 
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cncmic would hauc made, it the latter points only were excepted. Enemies alfo 
hauc wiſhed, chat they might ſurpriſe certaine Cities, to the end they might 
preſeruethem, and to oucrcome fome enemie of theirs, totheend they might 
pardon them : neither therefore are their vowes other then hollile, in which, 
chat which is moſt curtcous and calme, fuccecderth crucltic. T o conclude, 
what kind of vowcs iudgeſt thou them to be , which no man would wiſh leflc 
proſperous vnto thee, then hee for whom thou vowelt them ? T hou dealett 
molt iniuriouſly with bim, to whom thou wilhcſt, that the gods ſhould hurr, 
ro the end be may be helped by thee; and impioully allo with the gods them- 
ſelues, for thou purtelt over the crugity co them,and reſcruett the humanitie to 
thy (clic. Shall the gods be 1nturious, to the end thou maylt bee curteous? Tt 
thou (houldelt ſuborne an accuſer, whom afterwards thou wouldeſt remove, it 
thou (houldeſt entangle him, in lume ſuite of law, tothe end thou mighreſt de- 
liucrand dilcharge him thereot , there is no man that would grow doubtfull of 
thy impictic : what diftcrence is there, whether this thing bee attempred by 
fraud,or by vow ? ſauing that thou ſeekeſt more powerfull aducrſarics for him. 
Thoucanft notſay , what wrong haue I done vnto him ? Thy vow is cither 
fruitleſſe or inturious, nay,rather it is wrongtull, although it be not ſuccefſetvull, 
\V hat ſocuer thou cftefteſt not, it is Gods mercy, but whatſocucr thou wiſheſt, 
1s mcere inivrie. T he matreris plaine inough. We ought no otherwile to bee 
diſpleaſcd with thec: then if thou hadſt effected it, 
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F vowes (faith he) had becne any waies auailcable, they bad pre- 
vailed inthis, that thou ſhouldeſt bee in ſafctic. Fit of all, thou 
vilhcſt mc anaſſured pcrill, vader an vncertaine helpe. Againe, 
ſuppoſe both arecertaine, yer that which hurteth is formoſt, Fur- 
thermore, thou knoweſt the condition of thy vow : A tempeſt 

bath ſurpriſed me, vncertaine of either Haven or helpe. How great a torment, 

thinkeſt chou,js it to have wantcd, although I hauc bcene relecucd, although I 

was ſaued,yet that I was frighted, although I was acquitted, that I was called in 

queſtion ? There is noend of feare ſo pleaſing , that a ſolid and vnſhaken fecu- 

ritie is not more acceptable : wiſh that thou mayſt reſtore tnee a benefit when I 

hancncede; not that I may have neede, If that thou wiſhelt, were in thy pow- 

er, thou thy ſelfe wouldelt hauc done it, 
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Ow farre more honeſt is this vow ? I deſire hee ſhould continuein 
that eſtate wherein he might al waies diſiribute benefits, and ne- 
uer neede. Let the mcancs and matter which hee ſo bountitully 
vſcth ingiuing and affiſting , ſo follow and ſecond kim , that hee | 
neuer want occaſion of giving benefits; or repent him of that he | 

hath giuen, Let the multitude of gratefull men ſtirre vp and prouoke his na. 

eure (of it ſelfe proncinovgh to humanirie) to mercie and clemencie : Whom | 
lct him never want to befriend, nor hauc ncedeto tric, Let him be mercileticro 


nonc,and haue no neede of being reconciled ro any man. Let Fortune preſcucr 
ro 
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| ro be ſo cqually fauourable vnto bim, that no man may bee gratetull vato him, 


but in mind and acknowledgement, How tarre morc iuſtare theſe vowes, which 
deterre thee not in expectation of any occaſion, bur make thee preſently grate- 
tull? For whar letterh vs to be thanktull ro thoſe that are in proſperitic ? How 
many meancsare there, whereby we may yeeld fatisfaRtion ro thoſe ro whom 
we are obliged, although they be happic? Faithtull counſel], diligent conuer- 
ſation, familiar ſpeech and plealing, withour flatterie, eares diligent, it he would 
deliberare, ſecret, if he would truſt, tamiliaritic in converſation. Proſperitience- 
neuer raiſcd a man fo high, that by ſo much the rather he had not want of a 
friend, by how much he had attiuence in all things. 
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His hatcfulland damnable occaſion is eucry way to bee deteſted 
and driven faire from vs. Mult thou necdes haue the gods dil- 
plcaled, to the end thou maic{t be gratctull? And vnderſtandeft 
thou not, that hereby thou linnelt more, becauſe hee ro whom 
thou art vngratefull, hath the berter tortune ? Propoſe vnto thy 
mind impriſonment, chaines, ſtincke, ſervitude, warre, poucrty; theſe arc the 
occaſions of thy vow :it any man hath coucnanted with thee, by theſc he isdil- 
miſled. Why rather wovldett thou not have him mighty and bleſſed, ro whom 
thou art molt indebted ? For what (as [ ſaid) forbiddeth thee to be gratefull c- 
uen vnto thoſe that arc indued with the happieſt eſtate, whereas thou haſt am- 
ple and ſeuerall matter and occa{ion to expreſle thy ſelfe? What, knoweft thou 
not, that men pay debrs cuen vnto thoſe that are the wealthieſt ? neither will | 
con(trainethee againſt thy will, T rucly,although moſt powertull tclicitic bath 
excluded allchings, yer will I ſhew thee whar thing it is, that greateſt eſtates 
arc poorclt in, and what things are deficient ro thoſe that poſlefle all things. 
Truely ſuch a onethat will ſpeake truth , that will exempt a man ( aſtoniſhed 
and amazed amongſt flatterers,and draw ne from the knowledge of truth by the 
very cuſtome of hearing rather plcaling then profitable counſailes) from the 
company and conſent of deceittull men. Sceft thou not how extinguiſhed li- 
bertie, and faith transformed to ſeruile obſequiousneſſe, doth drive them 
head-long to their ruine, where no man perſwadeth or diſſwadeth a manthen 
according to his conſcience, but each man ſtriucth who may flatter moſt , and 
the only office and contention of all their friends is, whocan deceive moſt plea- 
lingly. T hey knew nor their owne forces, and whilſt they ſuppoſe themlclues 
to be (lo great,asthey hearethey be,they brought vpon themſelues vnneceſlary 
warres, and luch as [ſhould hazard their whole eſtates , they brake the true and 
neceſſary concord , and tceding their owne wrathfull ſpleene, which no man 
reuoked,they drew many mens bloud , being at laſt like to loſe their owne; 
whilft they ſecke to ger vncertantics for certainties ; and thinke ir no lefledil. 
graceiull to be perſwaded,then to be overcome, and ſuppoſe thoſe things to be 
perpetual!, which being brought tothe higheſt,doe moſt of all ſtagger. T hey 
ouer-turne great kingdomes vpon themſelues and theirs, neicher vnderſtood 
they inthart ſtage (gliſtering both with vaine and tran(itorie goods) from that 
time forward that they (houid expett very great aduerlitics ; fince when they 
could hcare nothing that was true. 
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CHa?e. AXAXI. 
Hen Yerxes proclaimed watre againſt Greece, there was no one | 
d butcnkindlcd his proud and forgettull mind, tro what fickle and 
3 iraile things he truſted. One ſaid, that they would notendure the | 
firſt meſſage of the warre, 2nd that vponthe firſt rumour of his 
approach,they would turne their backs. Another,that it was nor | 
| tro bedoubted, that nor only Greece would be oucrcome by that huge multi 
tude, but that it might be oure- _ that it was more to bee teared , left 
they ſhould hind their Cttics deſert and deſolate, and rhe valt folitudes left to 
their diſcombited enemics, not or having any oppo Ites whercon to emp! oy lo 
puiſſant power. Another, that the whole world was not ſuthcient for him,that 
| the ſcas were to9 narrow tor his Nauic,hi 115 camp tor his ſouldicrs, the helds r: 
embarrel] his caualleric: nay, ſcarce the heaven large enough to containe hs 
| ſhatesrhat ſhould be dared from eucry band. V\ hen after this manner many 
| things were tolicd and ralked of on cucry{:de, which incited the man, too 
| much enraged and bc{orted with cſteeme of himſelte. Demararus the lace. 
| demontan was only he that ſaid , that that very multitude ſo difordercd and fo | 
| mightic, which was fo plealing vnto him, was moſt of all ro bee feared by him | 
| thatconduRted them, becavie they were rather comberſomethen ftrong, that | 
ouecr great things can hardly be ruled,neither indureth char long, whi ich cannor |, 
be goucrned. Preſent! y, faid he, vpon the heſt encounter, the Lacedemonians | 
will come and preſent themſclves vnto thee vpon the fir movntaine, thar | 
thou wouldeſt paſſe, and will make thee know whar they are :Þ hree bundred | 
ſouldiers ſhall make ſtand theſe ſo many thouſand men;they ſhall plant them 
ſclues ſtrongly in the paſſages,and defend the firaits commitrred to their charge, 
and ſtop them vp with their bodics : all Atta ſhall not removethem from their 
places. A few men thail ſuſtaine ſo great aftront of war,and the charge almoſt of 
all mankind that intendeth toruſh in vpon them. When Nature changing her | 
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Lawes, hath made thee pafſc into Greece, thou ſhalt ſticke in the ſtraite , and 

ſhaltcfteeme thy turure damages, when as thou ſhalt thinke how much the | 
ſtraits of 7 hermopo/s coſt thee. T hou ſhalt know that thou maieſt bce put to ' 
flight, when thou vnderftandeſt that thou mayeſt be ſtaycd. Haply in diuerfc 
placcs they will giue thee paſſage, and retire, as if carried away after the man. 

ner of a torrent, whole firſt forces ouer-fl: wweth with great terrovur, afterwards 
chey (ha! | muſter and charge thee on every ſide, and {hall overprefſerhee with | 
thine owne power. Trueit is,that is ſaid , that th y ſhew of warre is greater | 
thenthfſe regions can containe , which thou intendeſt to conquer, Bur rhis 
thing is againit vs: tor this very cauſe will Greece overcome thee, becauſe thee 
isnot able tocontaine thee, and thou canſt not vie thy whole ſel fe. Moreover 
(which is the only fate-guard of things) thou canſt not preucnt or be preſcnr at 
the firſt affavlts, neither ſecond thoſe that begin to retrcate and decline,neither | 
ſuſtaine and confirme thole things, that fall ro ruine, T hon ſhalt be vanquiſhed | 


| 
| 
| 


; long before thou ſhalt perſcive thy ſelfe ro be ouercome. Furthermore, thou | 


art not therctore to ſnppoſe that thine armic is invincible for this cauſe, becauſe | 
the number of themis vnknowne,cven vnto him, who is their Leader, T here is 
nnthing ſo great that cannot periſh; and thought other occafions wanted , yet 
would the owner thereof beeche cauſe of his owne deſtrution, The things | 


| that Pemaratus forctold, came trucly topaſſe. He thatthovght to cnforce both | 
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heaven and earth, and he chat echanged vw batſocucr withſtood him, was driucn 
ro a ſtand by three hundred ſouldiers. And fo Xerxes being defeated and oucr- 
throwne en cuery l:dethorow all Greece, began to learne how much difterence 


there was betwixta multitude and an armie. Xerxes therefore being more mi- | 


(crable in his ſhame then in his lofſe, gaue Demaratus thanks, for that bee alone 
had cold him the truth, and permitted him to require what he w ould : he delt- 
red that he might enter Sardis, the greateſt Citic of Aſia, ina Chariottrium- 
pbant, hauing an vpright Tiar, : on his head, an ornament which the Kings did 
oaly vie to warre. \W orthy was he of this reward, bctore he demanded ir, but 
how miſerablc was that nation, among whom there was not one man that 
would ſpeake the truth vntothe King, except he whom it lcalt concerned. 
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23 ſo impudent, that her modeſtic exceeded this common courle, 
and blazed abroade the whooredomes of the imperiall houle, 


wholenightin banquets here and there in the Citie , how (hee 


had ſoiled and ſinned with her adulrerers, in that very Court aud iudgement | 


ſcate, (rom whence her father had publiſhed lawes againſt adulterics, her daily 
haunt and concourſe to Marſiasftaule, whereas from an adultereſſe he became 
4 common ſtrumper, and required the libertie of all licentiouſneſſe , vnder an 
vnknowne adulterer, T heſe things which a Prince ought as well to conceale,as 
to punith (becauſe thedilhonor and difgrace of ſome things oftentimes redoun- 
deth to him who would puniſh the ſame) he vnable to conquer his diſpleaſure 
publiſhcd abroade. Afterwards ſome few dayespalt , when remorſetull ſhame 
had ſupplicd the place of his diſpleaſure, lamenting that hee had not obſcured 
thoſe things in lilence, which ſo long time he was ignorant of, till it was loath- 
ſome tor him co ſpcake it, he oftentimes exclaimed, None of theſe things had be. 


# ne me, "either AGRIPPA or MEcZNas had lived. So hard athingis i it to | 


w He Emperour Auguſtus baniſhed his daughter, that was growne | 


as how ſhe had admitred wholc trovups of adulrerers, ſpent the 


— 


An other eve 

ample of the 

| ſame milerie 1 
Auguſtus, who 
for want of cood 

| Connſellers was 

broueht to ex- 

treme angs (þ 

i* bis owne 

| bLauſe. 

| 


where good 
COME is watts 
ting, impatience 
breedeth reme- 
dileſſe harmes, 


him that had ſu many thouſands at his becke, to ſupplic the want of ewo. His | 
| legtons are ſlaine, and forthwith new-are levicd : his Navie deftcated, and with. | 
in tew daics ancw floated : fire bad defaced and conſumed the common buil. 


dings, and betrer were raiſed then thoſe that were burned z but all his life time 
he could not find any to lupplie © Alecenas or CAgrippes places. What (hall I 
thinke? Did there want ſuchto ſucccede them, or that it was his errour , who 

had rathcr complaine, then ſecke friends? T here is no cauſe we ſhould imagine 
that A7r1ppaand Meccenas were wont to ſpeake truth vnto ftiim , who had chey 
lived, had beenc amongſt his dillemblers. Ir is the manner of Kingly difpoſiri- 


| ons, in contumely of the living, to praiſe thoſe that areloſt, and rogiuethem 


| the honour of ſpeaking truth, from whom they arc now out of danger of hca- 
' ringany more, 
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Ve that I may returne vnto my purpoſe : thou ſceſt how caſie a 
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right Counſel= | of thing it15ro be thanketull ro thoſe thatarc happic,and are planted 
LT. |-a inthe height of humaneriches, I c|rhem not that which theyarc 
| 2 79074 1247 m4) < p&& willing tohcare, butthatthcy ſhould bee contented alwayes to | 
[POE | hate. Let ſometimes atruc word enter their cares which are fil. 


| led with flatteries :giuc proficable counſell. T hou askeſt what thou maicit doe 
; tor a happy man ? Bring to pallethat hee bee not roo conhtide:nt in his fortune, 

tat he may know , that many and faithful! bands mult ſultaine the ſame. Is 

the tauour litle thou beſtowelt of him, it thou ſhalt once driue him trom this 

toolilh confidence, that his power (hall bealwayes perdurable, and ſhalt teach 
| bum chat tacte taings arctranlitoric, which Fortune gave, neither returnein the | 
| ſame mcaſure, as they were attained vnto in their height, and flecte away with | 
| ereatcr for wardneſic, then they come,neither returnc by thoſe meancs,wherc- | 
y they trained their telicitie? T har oft-times there 15 but little difference be- | 
| | ewixtThe createlt and loweſt tortune, T hou knowellt not the valve of tricnd- 


| (hip, It thov vnderſtandeſt not, that thou (halt give him very much to whom 


—  — A  . 
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Few friends, thou 19eitatricnd ,a thing notonly rare in houſes ber i in 22cs, which is no 
mary flatcercrs. | where [. deficient, then where it is luppoled t: » be moſt abundant, W hat,think 
| eſtrhov,that theſe books of chince, which ſcarce thy remembrancers or regiſtred 


: 
mcomary, or handscancomprebend, arethe names of thy friends? 1 hcſe arc | 
| not thy friends which in g 2rcat troupes knocke at thy doores , who are diſpo | 
| ſed according tothe firſt and ſecond admiſſhons to viſit. T his is an old cultome | 
| of Kings,and thoſe that counterftait Maicſtie, tonumber a multitude of friends. 
| Itis the propertie of pride to makegreat account of his doore, and touch of 
| bis threlhold, togiuc it as atavour tolicneereſt ro his cloſer, that thou ſtep the 
| firſt toore into his houſe , In which belides there are many doores, & Ict out 

taoſe that were entertained, 


US XAXEIHNL 


He firſt amongſt vs that commanded their treupes ſhou'd bee ſe- 
parated, and that ſome ſhould be receivedin ſecret other ſome 
with many, and other ſome with all men , were Carns Gracchas, 
and after him Z:u;as Draſus. T heſe therefore had their hell 
fricnds : they had their ſecond alſo, bur never any true. Calleſt | 
1c: zve, | thou him thy triend , whom thy ſcruants ſuccc{hnely admi tro ſalute thee; or | 

nd where = ' can this mans faith be apparant vnto thee, whoentreth not, but ſlippeth and | 
| 


throngeth int ) thy doores, thatare {0 hardly gOtr en open?May that man precllc 
1to thee with full vſe of his libertie, which may not ſalute thee with God [ant 


| F 2 common and vſuall word to all perſons, yea, euen to thoſe that are ftran- | 
| ecrs; but in histurne. To whomfocucr therefore - _— thou ſhalt come, | 
| whole aluration {haketh the Citic :know thou likewiſe, if thou marke it, that | 


ait 22h thou fc etheſtrectes beſieged witha gr catafſe bl y of people, and thc 
p?{lages locked vp with the preſſe of thoſe that ooc and come to ſalute, yet that 
thou commeſt ©o4 place hiled with men veg d of friends. A friend is ſought 
:n the breſt, notinthe Court of thy houſe : there mult he be entertained, there | 

| retained, 
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accompliſh the ſame, which is an argument of a moſt euil will, 
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nay ALAXEYT 


His roo much haſtning,ſay 1,is the a&t of an vngratcfull man: this 
Y can I not more manifeſtly expreſſe,then it I ſhould repeate what 
I ſaid. Thou wiltnort reftore a benefit thou haſt received , but 
thou wilt flic from it. T bis ſeemeſt thou to ſay: When ſhall I be 
=£: rid of this fellow? I muſt indeauour by all the meanes | can,that I 
may not be beholding vnto him. If thou ſhouldeſt with that thou mighreſt 
pay him with his owne, thou ſhouldeſt ſeeme to bee very diſhoneſt and vn- 
thankefvll, but this thou wilheſt,is farre more wicked. For thou curſelt him, 
thou defireft that miſchicfe might fall on bis head , whom thou ſhouldeſt ac- 
count both Holy and Sacred. No man,as I thinke, would doubr of the impicty 
of thy mind, if thou ſhouldeſt openly wilh him poverrie,it captiuitie,if famine 
and feare. And what difference is there whether this be thy voice,or thy vow ? 
wiſh any of theſe in thy right wits. Goe to now, and ſuppoſe this to be a point 
of thankefulneſſe, which the moſt vngratetull Man wpuld not atterwpr, that 
were got growne ſo farre,as to hate, bur only to denie his benefir, 


ro exercile thy faith. Euen ashee that witheth riches roany man, tothis end, 
that he himſclfe may partake a part thereof, although hee ſceme to with tor 
him , bath a reſpe& vnto bimſelte : whoſocuer wiſheth that his fricnd ſhould 
fall into ſome necethtie, to the cnd he might relecuc him, ſheweth himſclfe vn- 
gratefull, in preterring him ſelic betorethe other, for his ingratitude is remarke- 
able inth1s, becauſe thatto the end he might appeare a thankfull man,he wiſh- 
eth his friend ſhould be miſcrable, and labourcth to diſcharge himſelfe, as it 
were, of a heauic burthen. T herc isa great diflcrence, whether thou haſtencſt 
ro giue thanks, tothe end thou mailt reftore a benefit, or tothe end thou rvigh- 
telt notowe ir. Hee thar will bee gratetull, will apply himſclfe ro his friends 
commoditie, and delireth that he may have a fit opportunitie. Hethat delireth 
nothing elſe, but that himſelfe may be diſcharged, defireth by any meanes to 
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Ho would intitle «£zca5 by the name of pious, if bee wou!d 
haue his Countrey facked,to the end he might deliver his tathet 
trom captivitie ? who would not imagine the yong mcn of $7cz1) 

vanaturall, ab new 009  ex2mplc to their children, they had 

| withed that «£774 burning with an vnmeaſurable force of fire a- 

| bovecuſtome [hou!'d giue 1 ru 1 occalion 120 exprefſc their pictic by carrying a- 

way their Fathers out of the midſt of the fire. Rome 1s nothing indebred vnto 

Sc1p10, it hoe wilhed the continuance of the Carthavinian warre : nor wr 

ho'ding to the Decians who ſaved their Countrie by their owne Navghter, 

they had formerly wilhed,that cxtreame neceflitic ſhovld make place tor their T 

conſtant devotion, Tt is the greatctt dif; {orace for a Phylician that may bee, to 
wilh for bulineſſe. Many, w ho increaſed and exaſpcrarcd giſca'es, to the end 

they might curc them with greater; Select not afrerwards expcilthem,or 
tothe great ag 20nicand vcxation of the milcrable patients , heuc at laſt oucr- 
come them. 
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UL AALVIL 


em Hoy ſay that Ca/r/iratus (for trucly Hecator teſtifictn of him) 
52Y when foams Into cxile, into which the ſeditious and intem- 
pcrately free Citic, had expul! (cd many with him: when a certaine 


— _ ——OC———_— __— 


"ok ”% thrir b led men,was much diltaſted with ſuch a rcturne. Farre 
more mils and full! of magnanimitie was that of Rutiliws; for, when as a 
certaine man comforted him, and afjurcd him, that civill warre was intended 


(ſaith he) hane I done thee, that thou wiſheſ! me aworſer retarne , then 1 had a de- 
parture? I had rather, my Gonntrie ſhould be aſhamed of my bani|hment, then be- 
waile my returne, T his is no exile, where no man is more aſhamed thereof, then 
he that is condemned : cucn as they performed the duty ot good Citizens,that 
would not recouer their natiuc homes with a publike ſlaughter, becauſe it was 
more hitting, that two [nould be puniſhed vniuſtly,then all periſh publikely; fo 
obſernuerh he nor the att«Aion of a gratctull man, who witheth that bee who 
hath deſerved well at his hands ſhould be oppreſſed with diſhcultics, which be 
might redeemme. Who although hee thinke weil, wiſheth cuill. Iris a poore 
excuſe anda weakegloric to extinguilha irc, which thou thy ſcite baſt kindled. 
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= N ſome Citics a wicked wiſh hath beene reputed for a wicked 
d, J% crime. T ruc it 1s, that Demades in «Athens condemned him 
| 685 that ſold neccfſaries for funcrals , when as hee had proved that 
| >. 3 hce wiſhed tor pfeat gayne : wh "ich could nor bcfall him, except 

2 < it wCcre by many mens deat! 1s. Yct 1s it wont to bce detnan- 
| ded, whether he were worthily puniſhed. Perhaps he wiſhed, that he might 
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not ſe]l vnto many, butthat he might (ell deere; that they might coſt him litle, 
which 
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man wilhed, Har the «Athenians might bee enforced to reca!! 


ſhorcly, and that in few dayes all baniſhments ſhould bce reverſed. What euill 
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which he was to [cil. VWaereas negoriation conliſteth in that which is bought 
and (old, why wrelteit thou his vow one way , whereas profit is in both ? Be 
lides,alrhough thou condemndclt all that arc in this negotiation (for all will the 
ſame, all wilh che ſame in their hearts :) thou wilt condemnethe moſt part of 
men. For who hath not protit by another mans incommoditric? T he Souldicr, 
witheth for warre: Dearth ot Corne, ſets vp the Huſbandman : T he greareft 
Lawyers,dclire molt pleas: A licke yere,is the Phylitians harueſt: Such youths 
as are prodigall and diflolute,cnrich the Merchants ot delicate wares: Let hou 
ſes be neither hurt by fire or rempeſt,the Carpenter may betake him to his reſt 
One mans vow was cxcepted at, where all mens are alike. Thinkeft thou that 
CArantius,and Ateriie,and all others that proteticd the art of Exccutorthip, 
had notthe ſame vowes and wilncs, as the maſters of funcrall Ceremonies and 
they who were Minilters in burying the dead? yet know not they whole death 
ey wilh : they delire that ſome one of their neare(t tamiliars ſhould die, in 


thoſe, wholocuer difterreth the other, vndoeth them. They therefore wiſh, 
not onely that they inay receive that which they haue deſerved by baſe ſervi- 
tude, but alſo chat they may be trecd of a grievous tribute. [tis not therfore to 
be doubted, but that theſe men rather wilh that whichis condemned in one 
man, T hey by whoſe death any prohe may accrew, are hurtfull ro them by 
theirlite, Yet all theſe mens vowes arc as well knowne as vnpuniſhed. To 
conclude, let cach one take counſaile of himſclte, and examine his inward con- 
ſcience,and ſce what he bath ſecretly wiſhed, how many vowes arc rhey which 
weare aſhimed roconfefſe vatoour (clues ? bow few which wee dare iuititic 
and efte@t beforea witneſle ? 


GHany IL 


Vt eucry thing thatis to be reprehended,is not to be condemned 

as this vow ot a friend, whereof ar this preſent we entreat, abu- 
ling his good will, and falling into that which he fliech from. 
For whilſt he haſtencth to cxprefle a gratetull mind, hee is vn- 
gratctull. T bis man faith, let him fail againe into my hands, ler 
bim want my fauour, let him ncither be ſecurc,in cſteeme, or [ate without me, 
let him beſo poore and miſcrable, that whatſocuer isreſtored him, may lerue 
him in ſtcad of a bencht, And this in the hearing of the Gods, Let dome- 
ſtical}creaſons circumvent him, which I alone may ſuppreſte. Let a potent 
and heauie encmic aſſault him, deadly toes, and they armed, charge him,a cre- 
ditor and accuſer vrge him. 
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FASO Ee, how iuſt thou art, thou haddeſt wiſhed him none of theſe, cx- 
”(( cept he had giuen thee a benefit. T o oucrſlip the reſt more bay- 
2 nous, which thou committeſt by returning the worlt forthe belt, 
trucly thou art faultic in this, that thou expeRelt not the proper 
time of eucry thing , which, who fo followeth not, (inncth as 
much as he that preventeth it : cuen as a benefit is not alwaies to be receiued, 
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whom for friendſhip ſake they bad moſt hope, No man liueth by the loſle of 
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| our of our mindes. It 1s as great a vice to receive againe that which thov ovgh- 


have thee his debter ? 
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| lots 1t notro bere "TW in all ſeaſons. Itcheu ſhouldelt rettoreit me, hen [ 
; required it not, thou th ouldelt be vngratetull : how tarre more vngratetull art 
; thou,it thou compellelt me to deſirent? ? Expect : Why wilt thou nor ſuffer my | 
| benctitto reſt in thy hands? Why gricveth it thee to be 0bliged? Why art thou | 


ſo haltic to level! thy account with mc,asit thou hadgelt to deal ewitha cruc!! 
Vſurer? \Whyv ſeckeſt thou my troublc ? Why 1ncenfett thou the Gods again 
me? How wouldelt thou exa thy debr, ifthou ſatisfic i in this fort ? 
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Bove all things therefore, my Liberals, let vs learne this, toowe 
benches ſecurely, and to oblcruethe occalions of reltitution, and } 
not to ſceke rhem, and let vs remember our ſclucs,that this vert | 
deſire to dilcharge our (elucs ſpeedily, is the att of an vngratetul! | 


mafi. For no man willingly reftoreth that which he oweth vn- | 


| willingly: and that which he repineth to keepe by him, hee rather judgeth ir a | 


burthcn,then a bencht. How much betrer and twſter were it, to bcare the | 
deſerts ot our friends in memorie,and to ofter them,and not to preſſe them,nor | 


| tothink our ſeluesroomuch in their debr,becavſle a benchr is acommon bond, | 
and lincketh two together, Say, I care not how thy bencht rcturneth to thee. F ' 


delire thou ſhouldett receive it chceretully, if any of vs both be threatned w "ed | 
nece{htie,andit be giuen vs by a certaine tate,eirherthat thou be compelled to | 
recetuethy bencfit againe, or I ro take another ; let him give rather,that was 
wont togiue. I am readie, there isno delay in 7 w7zes : | will thew this willing 8} 
reſolution, as ſoone as time [hall happen z in the meane ſpace, the gods thall be | 
my witneſſes, | 
I 
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Frentimes, my Lziberalr;, I am wont to note this affeion in thee, 
and,as it were,touch it with my hand, that thou tearelſt and tret- 
teſt, Icſt thou ſhouldeſt berargic in any ofhce. Anxictie becom- 
meth nor a grateful mind,but contrariwiſc,an aſſured conhdence 
of himſclfe. T he conſcience of true amitie ſhould pur chiscare 
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teſt not, as not togiue that which thou oughtclt ro give, Let this be the firſt 
law ofa benefit given , that he which gave the ſame, may make choice of the 
time when he is to recciucit back againe. Bur | teare me,|eti mcn ſhould ſpeake 
liaiſterly of me ; Hee doth badly, thar is gratctu!] rather for reputation and 
fame ſake,then for conſcience and honeſty. T hou baſttwo wdpcs of this thing; 
thy (cle, whom thou canii not decciue,and him whom rbou canſt. What then, 
if nooccaſion hath happencd ? Shall 1alwaties bc indebted ? T hou ſhalt be in- 
debred, but openly indebred, bur willingly indebred, but with greatconrent- 
ment {halt thou behold chegage aid vp by thee, Hee repentcth himſclte of a 
beneht receined, thar is ſorric,that as yer he hath nor requitedit. Why ſhould } 
herhar ſeemed worthie to beſtow a bencfiton thee , be reputed vaworthicto 
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CHAP. 
e> 23 Reatarethcircrrours, who belecucit to bee the aft of a great and | 
generous mind rodoc many courtehies, to giue and fill another 
mans boſome,and enrich his houſe, whereas ſomctime iris not a 
great mind , but a great fortune that doth it. T hey know not 


how much more great and hard a matter it is ſomewhiles to rc- 
ceiue, then tolauiſh courtelies. Forto theend [ may detraQt from neither, be- 


£ 


proper toa noble bart to owe,then to giue, yet more laborious is this,then thar, 
as the keeping of things received , requireth more diligence, then doth the gi- 
uing of them. We thcreforc ought not feare, that we reſtore not time enough, 


recompencca good turn out of due time,as he that requiteth not when the op. 


| portunicic is offered him. It is laid vp with me for him,neither feare I in his,nor | 


in minc owne bchaite. Heits wholy afurcd,he cannot loſe this benefit, bur with 
me, no not with mealſo, I have given him thankes, that is as much as I hauc 
requited him, He that thinketh very much vpon the reſtoring of his debr,ima- 
incth that the other thiaketh vpon his ſatisfation roo much. It behoucth 
him to be prone to doe both the one and the other, it he will receive a be- 
nefit againe, let vs tender it, and dcliver it willingly,it he had rather 


Why refuſe we to keepe it? He is worthic to doe what | 
he liſteth. Touching opinion and report, | 
let vs ſo priſe them, as that they 
{ſhould arrcnd vs, and 
not lead vs. 


Fe end of the fixt Booke_p. | 


nor haſten to doe it out of ſcaſon, becaule he finneth as much that hafſtencth co. 


continue itin our cuſtodie. hy ſhould we dig vp his treaſure? | 


ry 


Tre extremntict 


caulc both ofrhem when they are done out of vertue are cquall. Iris no |cile | 
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Thc Argumentot Ivsrvs Lipstvs. 


[ 
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and too much deſire of knowleaze : that the mind is rather to be app lied to 1240- 
ners and " 66 Wh t/, al 4, to wiſedome._ . After thts, A queſtion,vpen occaſion of ron coaec 
th "1D 7} 4; 1 5 hy ihe; any 3 "1/8/75 TIHC ougir is 4 ' MAY, w hereas all thin: £ AYE | ot his wer 14 4 


" *» 4 7 | ' | 
| the 1 Vt tmefurſe . ' Cert, L1A8 OF tt: je fORS, azud ye [ things projizable, INTE IM. ea ' 


hs? Li weſu ith,that hee may, bec aſe he poſſeſſeth all things in mind, but not in | 1" | 
v{c-. AN ther, whether he that hath endeuoured 63 aſſayed to reitere a benefir, | 
Seth refl edit. He hath : yet _ thi, tnd! WT, he teacheth him to exdenour 4. y | 
gaine ana 4gaine_, The third, w/ erber theu art '0 ref dire [R8 100a Bf Feeeines | | 
from a 200d 1: an, to the ſame man being now euill, Thou ſhalt reftore it, but with | 
| CAMTIOD, Gt tha is He vſ(e them Wc bed! y, 07 10 his Oper vr anttller mar ns þ 7/1481 BF | 
T he fo: th, whether he that eineth, ourht to forvet himfelfe of that benefit hee © 
hath beſtowed. By no meanes : nay more, he ſait th he m 7 keepe the ſame in memo. * 
rie, yea,and [OMGON TIRES COX T he laſt, ft, how « oratef!! ul men are tp be e borne with- 
all, with a pleaſiar, mild, mis eat wind. | 
Gin as. £ 
wing Atv 
Ourage,my L1BsRaALLs; —_— 
voake to re/omb! | 
Now haue we 70t the ſhore, I will not here _— _ 4 | 
\ | F re th ew:th [017 4; ſconrſe,or trirke thine Care the former, be | 
[0 1norino proemes, Or Ailated wor td | declireth in the | 


beginning, that 
| | as formerly i 
| 1 te remainder this booke concludes, and the | intention was to 
matter being ſpent, I looke about me, not what | ©9#f1me money 
g99d man” err, (0 


-|[ ſhall ſay, but what I haue nor ſaid: yet SCCEPt | pow be aqmeth 
thou ih good part: whatſocuer1s the: remainder, | a5 the (ame end 


whico h com! F 


whereas it srclerucdtothy ſclte, Had 1129 ai mrent to poliſh my worke, it | ,...,....,. 


' ſhould have incr: Cob y lite and lit!e, and en part had beene reſerved till | citelof the graus 
' the conclulien, which every one would hanc longed | r,athough behad been | eu [DE 
2 metriys,,” 
; Eccording to the (ior a] doffrine, me, at we ought rater to ud'e to bowie and iortuons, then to be learned. A road practi to {eſhi | 
TLAL 00071 $7:4,,04 y ts f 
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He meaneth that 
many things de- 
| Gebt the wnder- 
ſtanding, an1 
thre ne few 
| th "7s that c97,* 

| quer the will. 


| Be not Stricall : 
! The fear* of God 


! whe begrnmue | | | _- 
| men,neither any thing from god: it contemning all things whereby lite is tor- 


| tured, whilſt it is moſt adorned ; he hath attained ſo much, that it manifeſtly 


| of wiſcome, 


| 
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| yeeld ornament then courage to our minds. 


| 


| 


| Ocean tocbbe and flow, why cuery ſcucnth yearcimpreſleth analtcration and 


latisfied, Bur whatſocucr was moſt neceſſary, I preſently gathered and con- 
geſted into the beginning ot the Booke : Now, it any thing hath eſcaped me, ] 
recolleAtir, Neither trucly, it thou aske me, doe [ thinke it much pertinent to 
the matter, whercas thoſe things arc ſpoken which goucrned manners, to pro 

ſccute the rett, which were inwented, not for the cure of the ming, bur tor the 
exerciſe cf the wit, For Demetrius the Cynique (a man in my 1udgement 
great, although he were compared with the greateſt) was wont very worthily 
to ſay this, That it is more profitable for thee, if thou remember a few precepts of 
wiſdome, and haue them ine and readine(ſe, then if thou learnedſt many things, 
and halt not the readie w/e of them. For (laith he) like as that man is a worthy 


wreſtler, not that hath perhicly learned all the trickes and (leights, which hee | 


{hall ſeldome have occaſion ro make vſe of againſt his aduerſarie: but he that is 
well anddiligently exerciſcd in one or two, and intentiuely cxpecteth and wal. 
reth the occalions of them (for it skils not how much he knoweth , if he know 
ſv much as ſufhceth for the viRorie) ſo in this ftudic, many things delight, bur 
tew accompliſh. Although thou be ignorant what caulc it is, that moveth the 


(ignc in our age, why th: latitude of a gallery to thoſe that bebold ita tarre off, 
kcepeth not his proportion, but gathereth bis ends or (ides into a narrowneſle, 
ſo as the tarthelt ſpaces of the pillars are ioyncd in one: what it is that ſepera- 
ecth the conception of twins, and ioyneth their birth : whether one att of con- 
ception bediuided into two dillin& creatures,or elſe they are begotten at ſeue- 
rall conceptions: why their deſtinies be difterent who are borne twinnes toge- 
ther,and their conditions prouc ſo greatly diftcrent, whole birth was one,or at 
leaſt in the ſame inſtant. It ſhall not much hurt thee to over{lip thoſe things 
which ncitherthou cant know, nor is profitable for thee to know, T ruth lyerh 
couered and hidden inthe depth : ncither can we complaine of the malignitic 
of nature, becauſe the inucntion of any thing is not difticulr,bur onely of that 
which yceldeth vs not any truit,cxcept the onel y invention thereof z wharſoc- 
ver ſhould make vs better or more bleſſed; nature hath cither laid open before 
vs,or necre vnto vs. If the mind bath contemned caſualtics : it ſhe hath raiſed 
her ſel fe above feare, and with greedy hope embraceth not things infinite, but 
hath Jearned to aske riches of her ſelfc : it ſhee hath caſt out from her the fearc 
both of gods and men,and knoweth that there isa verie little to be feared from 


appeareth vnto him, that death is no matter of any milchiefe, but the end of 
many : if he have conſecrated his mind vnto vertue,and thinketh that way plai- 
neſt, whither ſocuer ſhe inuite him : if be be a ſociable creature,and born tocom. 
munitie : if he reſpeeth the world as one houſe,and openeth his conſcience to 
the gods, and lineth alwaies as it were in publique : if more afraid of himſelfc 
then others, being diſcharged of thele tempeſts, he hath retircd himſelfe to an 
aſlurcd and quiet repoſe, be hath conſummated a very neceflary and profitable 
ſcience, The reſt,arc but the delights of leaſure : for now is it lawfull (the mind 
once withdrawne into ſatetic)toexpatiate and arriue at theſe alſo, which rather 
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L1B.7. Of Benefits. 


Heſc arc the thing 15 which our friend Dimmer ii willeth him that 
5 pr ofhcient to |! That” hold on with both hands to2bandon them nc- 


acr,nay rather toaffix them co! aimſcite,and make them a part of | 


"Je, himſelfc,and by daily meditation to bee inſtructed fo tarre, thac ! 


| theſe whollome 1nitructions may preſent themſelues before hits 
eyes freely ; and being o_ or,might be at hand at all times and places, ard 
that inftant! y, that diſtinction berwixt good and cuill may bee remembree, 
whereby hee may _ WW, == neither there 15 any vice, which is not villet- 
nous, nor any 200d w! hich 15 not honett. Let him \ dilpotc c his ations by thi 

rule of lite * — to this law, ict aim exccute and exat all things fo 
iudge thoſe the molt miſer mugiurs >ngſt men(how richand retulgent in wealth 
whartſocucr)chey a: of 1uesto th ir belly and iu!t,waote minds arc benummed 
with (122thtu'l idleneſle : let him ofas vrito himſelfe, Pleaſure is frarle and flec- 
ting, (he 15 quickly wearicd of her obie&t; the more greedily ſhee is deuourcd, 


the more ha'tily is [h: d:fpolſed ro a contrary detire: the is alwaies of neeethivic | 


accompanicd with repentance or thame: there is nothing in ker that is honou- 
rable or vertuous: there is nothing in her thar is either noble or worthy the 
nature of a man,who would rc! ſemb! ethe gods. It i3a bare taing , proceeding 
from the mo ft 19 athſome and viIdett minitterics of our bodies, ſhamefollins! Io 
end. T his is the pleaſure that haven am in and a noble mind narto fill and 
Aatter the bodiegnot to prouoke his luſtful deſires, which are leaft hurtful when 
they are moſt quiet. But to ltue exempt trom the pathons of the = doko 
ally of that which cnkindieth the ambition of thoſe men, who entertain quar- 
rel5 ang cone: nttons amung themſclues, and alſoof that into lerab Cpathan, 

which comming from high, hath made vs belecucall that of the gods, which 

report and fables have forged, and hath plantea this opinion | 1 vs, to mcaſurc 
them by our owne vices. I his eq all, dreadleffe, and neucr-lo2thing pleaſure, 
doth this m1n cnioy, whom we here taſhion and deſc ribe, who (as ] may ſay) 
being skilfull both in diuinc and humane !awes , contenteth himſclte with the 
things that are preſent, and dependeck nor on thoſe that are future: for never 
liveth that man in a{ſurance, that doaterh on vncertainties. Fxempred there. 
fore from mightic carcs, and ſuch as diftrat the mind,he hopeth n thing, hce 
coneteth nothing, he hangs not on expeRation , but contenteth himſclic with 
his owne: neither ſuppoſc you that fuch 2 man is conte need with ſma!l riches . 
for all things arc his: yet notin ſuch ſort as they were (_{/2xanders, who als 
though he had conquered a5 much as tothe {hore of the = Sea, yet wantcd he 
more then he left behind him from whence he came. Thoſe very countries, 

which cithcr he poſſe(ſed, or ha: | conquered, were not his, \\ hen as hee bad 
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ſent Oneſicritins,the generall ot his Gallies,to diſcouer the Ocean,and to ſearch | 
out further warre in an vonknowne Sea: did it not ſufficient!y appeare, that hee | 


was poore, who extended his warres beyond the limits of nature, and thruſt 
himſelfe headlong through his blind couctovſneſſe intoa vaſt , vnatrempred, 
and boundlefle Sea? What skils it, how many Kingdomes be hath violently 


taken, how many he hath given, how many countries he hath loaden with tri- | 


butes? He wants as much as he deſircth. 
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From the trece- 
de'it mailer he 
tabeth a fit oc- 


179 the aiſcowrle 
| of benefits ; and 
| for the fir! 
pot, to wit, 
wh:iber 4 VW/ee 
wan, ach 2 one 
as be bath de«* 
ſeribed may re - 
ceiue apleaſare 
or bene fit from 
| an otber,cons 
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| BameWile mat, 


| he intends t0 67- 
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mie thorow the 
who'c body of th: 


diſcourſe, tbe (ame which it agnifiets in the booke of Pronerbes and Eccleſiaſles,and Fiſdome where thi word 11"i{dome , [qnifiecth vertue 
or 14//1e ; and the names! '"iſe-man, u 1 this fen/e a ver tweie 07 wil man and 


Ace. 


caſion toreentry | 


- _ = 


In ryoſccution of 
| Stouall cullome, 
| 


; nor garriſons to diſpoſe in convenient tortrelles, he necdes no legions or tioups 
| of horſernen, Like as the immortall gods, withovt the afliftance of any armes, 
doe goucrne their Kingdomes, and cntertaine their greatneſle 1n all atturance, 


Cues, IL 


P8027 Eicher was this A/cxanders errour onely, whom happy temerity 
intorced beyond the tratt of Bacchus & Hercules but of all thoſe 
whom fortunc hath made greedy by oucr-glutting. Run oucr 
and reckon vp Cyrus and Cambyſes , and all the progenie of the 
Kings of Perlia, whom wilt thou tind contented and fati>hed 
with bis Empire ? that ended not his life in thinking on ſome further proictt ? 
Neither is this to be wondred at, what ſo fallcth into a covctous hand, is forth- 
«ith exhauſted and hidden:neither skillcth it much, how much thou throngett 
into that which will neucr be ſatisficd. The wiſc-man is onely hethar is Ma 
| ſterofall chings,neither coſteth it him much co keepe ther. He bath no Em 
baſſadors to Icnd beyond the Scas,nor campes to pitch in his encmics country, 


without dilturbance or forſakivg the place high & eminent wherin they repolc: 
cuen ſo the wiſeman executeth and governeth bis ofhccs,although they hauc a 
large extent, without tumulr, and beholderh all other mankind, being bimlſcltc 
the powerlulleft and beſt of all vnder himſclfe, Although thou lavgh hbereat, 
yct i5ita token of a generous ſpirit, after thou haft in mind diligently conlide:- 
red both Eaſt & Weft,whcrby alſo thou mayeſt penctrate into the remote and 
moſt retired ſolitudes, when as thou haſt bcheld ſo many living creatures, ſuch 
afHuence of allthings which bcavtitul naturc moſt bleſſedly lawmiſherb,ro break 
into this diſcourſe, beſecming a god, Al! iheſe things are mine. S0 commeth 4t to 
paſſe that hedclireth nothing, becauſe there is nothing which is not his, 


— . — — — 


Cuaa?, IL 


His is that (ſaycft thou) that I intended, I have overtaken thee, 
My and intend to ſec how thou wilt rid thy ſclfe of theſe incombran. 
, ces, Whercinto thou art wiltully falne. Tcll mec, bow mayany 
man give oughtto a wiſc-man, it all thingsare bis ? For,that alſo 
Js which he giueth bim,is his owne. A benchit therefore cannot be 
beſtowed vpon a * wife man, whocan hauc nothing giuen him which is not his 
ownc: yet ſay you,a man may give ſomewhar vntoa wiſe-man.Bur know this, 
that I demand thc like in rcſpe&t of triends. You ſay that all things are com- 
mon amongſt them, theretorecan no man giue any thing to bis triend : tor hee 
giucth that which 1scommon to him. T here is nocaulc but that ſomewhat 
may be both a wiſe-mans, and bis that poſſeſicth ir, ro whom it is giuen and 
aſhgned. In ciuiil law all things are the Kings :and yet thoſe things wholein- 
tice poſſeſſion appertaineth to the King , are viltribured amongſt ſeveral 
lords,and each thing hath his poſictJor. T hercfore may we give the King our 
houſe, our bond-f{lauc,and our money : neither for all this arc we ſaid to give 
him his owne.For to Kings appertaincth the power over all, but to ſcueral men 
the property. \Vecal them the bounds of the Athemans,or Campanians, which 
otherwiſe the neighbours by priuare termination diſtinguiſh amongſt ehem- 
ſelues:and all the lands belonging to this or that man,are the Common-weals, 
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| and yer cach part hath his determi 1atc owner,wetonerctore may gruc ovr lands | | 
| to the Common -weaie, a! tho wah they be fatd robe the Common-weales,be- | 
my cauſe in one-ſort they arc theirs,tn another fort mine, Can it bee doubred, bur | | 
ole that a Nane,and whatlocuer fubltance he b ath, is hits maltcrs ? Yer giveth hee | !n what manner | 
wes bim a preſent. For a man cannot rey Tre fay that the fcruant hath nothing, | in _=- 4,5 | 
the | becauſe he could not hauctt fo be his lord ſaid he ſhould not; ncither therefore | ME DEE | 
cd | failcthitto be a preſent, when as he gaucit will ingly, becauſe it might be taken | | 
& : | trom him, although he would not. Eucnas we lay, tnat all things appertaine | 
th | vio a wile man b (08 we are alrcaGic agreed in this poynt) ſo we mult at this | 
ett | \ Þt efent expreile ,that we have more mattcr then we need, to giue Iiberally vn. | 
Va tohim, whom we contciic to be me malicr of what wce have. Ali things arc , | 
- | the fathers which: Ire 17 the 5e fIcti: »} Its cHNGren z Yer ho knoweth not | 
Ty, th 4t r'5c {Oonnec 1! WM O 11; 1V £ 100 11s farher Omen a $4 All things ap pertain VnN- 
ps to thecods , have we acriticc da t their Altars, and offered many times in 
"5, their T empics. 1 naren ercto ich I hauc, fariiceh not to be minc , becauſe | 
cc, | it is thine, tor onc and the ſamet _ o may bi erhine and mine. He (faycitthou) | 
le: | 15a Bawd, eh tis the owner of common hatlors, bur a wile man is owner of all 
ca t ings, and amonol! all tin ng the e pr wes; 1Trec comprecaged : thereforc a | 
ic wiſe man isa Bawd In like manner they forbtd him to buy, for they lay no man | | 
__ buyeth his owne, bet all things appcrtaine vato a wiſe man, a wite man there. | ' 
de- fore buycth nothing. In like manner rcſtraine they him from borrowing any | 
no thing , becauſe no man payeth intereſt for hisowne money. Inn umerablearc | | 
ch ' the things thev contend andcauill about, whereas notwithſlanding they (ully | | 
cak | concciue wh hat is ſpoken by vs. | | 
0 | | | 
| pn : | | 
a þ * 7 Wb. © | 
| 
Ndoubtedly in ſuch fort conclude T ail things to be a wiſe mans, | As anſirer te | 
that each one notwithſtanding remaine matter and lord of that | \,; Freveoent | 
CO, 1ce hath, cucn as vader the gouernement of a good Prince, the  frmnedty (ami | 
an K ino polleſſerh a!l things by regall avt horitic, and cucrie private | 47 enamprese " | 
ny 1an by particular tenure and title. T hetime will come when we | 
io {hall prove this ; meane while letthis {ufhce for this queſtion, that I may piuca | f 
be wilc manthar, "hich m one kind ts his, eng mine : neither 1s ita ſtrange 
his | matter,that ſomow bat may bce giuen him, who 1s Lord of all. I hauc hircda 
Ws, | houſe of thee; in this houſe there 18 ſfomet hing thine,and ſomething mine. T he 
M- | | houſe it (elle 1s thine wo vic of this houſe 15 mine. | hou therefore ſhale neither 
ds rouch the frujr, iſthe Farmer forbid thee , although they grow on thine owne 
2at ſoilc, and if there (hould bea ſcarcitic of corne, or famine : | 1 
nd 
1n- | e Alas, how all inwvaine ſhalt thou | | 
all | Behold anothers michtie mow, | ! 
»ur " 
uc That grew in thine owne ground, was ſtacked in thine owne barne, and muſt | | 
cn be ſtored in thine owne garners. Thou ſhalt not enter my hired rencment, al- 
ch thong't thow be lord thereof, neither (halt thou carric away thy ſlauc,w hick' T ; 
m- my hire! Ing; argit | hire a wagon of thee, thou (halt take it for a kindneſle, if I | 
ls, give thee Jeaue to fit in thine owne wagon, Thov ſeeſt thereforethatit may ſo | 
Vtwe be,that man receiuing that which is his owne, may recciue acovurtelic. | | 
nd O 2» Cn ar. | 
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NDAARN all theſe things which I Jately recited , bothone and the other 
[ Mi [I0 are malters of onc and the ſame thing, But how ? Becaute the one 
3 **/ 82 1s the lord of the thing it fete, the other of the vie. \Ve lay that 
3 Ec hns very ſame books arc h15; and both thele are true, the one challen- 
2cth them as the author therot;the other as the buyer,and rightly are they {aid 
'0 appertaine to both ; tor the right is in bothotchem, yet not atter the ſame 
manner.50 mayT 71 £:1717s5 FCCcIuC In g1.t,o1 buy tor mony q <OWNcE books at 
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20 165 Mis th, nds. I can giue that to a —_ Ic man, which particu:ariy appertaineth 


, 


vnto me, though all things be h: or lince atter a kingly manner be poſſel- 
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> >} Hit 2): the o hookes arc CICOCTOCS, and D0OrYits hc Booke.- lc [ict laith,thoſe | 


—  ——  —_— _— 


leth ail tings freely, and the propr rIctiC « | cucry thi Ing 1s dil triburced trocucry | 


f ' 


particular perſon, he can apa ea prefent, he can owe, and buy, and hire, All | 


hings are Ce/ars, yet nothing but chat wit, his his owne patrimomcand partte 
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ueralgne pau er, but ti: pecuilar heritage 15 pre pc ry hi> Owne,s 1 ac quettion 


| IS, Yaris ns, 41nd what 15 nor his witho ui d1minut; In of b1: CI DIre, For cucn 


ny WiINCN1S 1 udged tobe none of his, 1s in another ſort bis owne, Soa wilc 
man in mind poſlcileth all things, bur by law and right onely that which is bus 
OWwWNne 


LEEAS TIL 


© I ox ſomewhiles in bis Arguments corc!udeth all men to bee (a- 
ADE Hd Ci1:eg10Us, {omctimes no man. \V hcn bc would caſt all men from 
2 the * rocks , hec ſaith, whoſoeuce hath taken away or lzuiſhed 
Pp that which appertaincth to the Gods, and converted the ſame 

to his owne vie, is ſacrilegious, but allthings arcthe Gods, and 
whatſocucr cuery 'oneraketty away, hee cakethit irom the Gods, (ro whom al! 


—————— 


es ————— ne em——ee ny ama 


_ _ 


thin 35 appertaine) t NCretO re whoſocucr taketh aw 'y any thing,ts ſacrilegious. | 


Againe, waen 2c would have l empies brcken open, and whenbecomman- 
dcth that the Capris! t u'd be pillay cd w:thout puniſhmcne, he faiths T hat 
!edoc,becoy/crthat wherfocucr is taken out of thatplace, which ap. 


. 


3 no lacrilec 
) rene oat! woo transferred into another place, which appcrtaineth 


_ —————— c _ 


Itkewiſe vntothe Gods, 1 1 othis It1s anſwered, that all things are the Gods, but 
| 
that a'l things arc nor dedicatcd tothe Gods, and that ſacriledge 15 obſerucd | 


1nd commincd onely in thoſe things, which religion hath conſecrated tothe 
Gods. Solay wel; k; wile, thatthe whole world 1+ the | cmpicof :heimmor- 


ta:4 Gods, onc: y worthicro containe their Maicltie and magn! fhicence : and yet 
24t pr ph: ne things arc difterent from —_— . and thatir is notlawtu'l ro a4 


[1 


. -- 


— - —— 


4! things IN acorner of ci ac carth, (that 1s calicda I emplc) which we may law- | 


ally docinthe | [1ghr of heauen, and view of ail the Starres. V ndoubted| y, the 
lacriiegious cannot doe 2ny intvrieto God, whoſe diuinitic hath planted him 
without the [hot, yctts he puniſhed, becauſe be hath done, as it were, to God: 
tOr both our and his 9wne opinion obligerh and makerth him ſubict ro the pe- 


naitie. Evenas therefore hee ſecmeth ro be ſacrilegious who takerh away avy | 
lacred thing, although whitherſocucr he transferreth that he hath taken away, 


15 
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L1B.7. Of Benefits. 
is within the limics ofthe world : In hike manner, may be robbed a wiſe man : 
For that 15 taken trom bim, not which is his, as he is Maſter ot all things in this 
world, but that whereanto be bad a peculiar title, which he reputeth and v- 
ſeth as his owne in ſeuerall, That other poſſcihon he acknowledgeth, the o- 
ther he would not bave, though he might : and into this diſcourſe will hc 
breake (which the Roman Emperour vttcred,when as tor his vertue and good 
goucrnement, ſo much land was decreed and allotted him, as in one day he 
could environ with his plow:) Tow hae not need (faith he) of ſuch a Citizen, 
that hath need of more then one Citizens lining. How much more worthic, 
thinke!t thou, was this man in ®fuſing this gitr, then in deferuing it? For ma- 
ny great Capraines hauc broken and defaced other mens bounds, but ncucr a 
one of them hath limiced his owne. 
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CHar. VIIL 


Hen as therefore we behold a wiſe mans mind, powerfull oner all 
things, and ſpreading his Empire ovcr all the whole World, we 
- laythar all things are his, when as we referre him tothe right of 
daily cuſtome, he ſhall be raxcd by the powle, if the cauſe ſore- 
quire. T here is a great difterence, whether his poſſeſſion be eſti. 
mated by the greatnefle of bis minde, or by his revenues ; he would hate to be 
lord cuer all theſe things whereof thou ſpeakeſt, I wiil not reckon vp Socrates, 
Chry(ipprs,or Zeno,and ſuch othergreat perſonages, who ig this are greater,be- 
cauſe Enuic obſcureth not the praylc of ſuch, who have liued in times paſt. A 
little before I made mention of Demerrices, whom nature, in my iudgement, 
ſecmeth purpoſely to haue bred in our time, to thew that neither we could cor- 
rupt him,nor he corrett vs. A man(though himſelfe deny it)of exatt wiſdome, 
and of firme conſtancic in thoſe things which be 4etermined,yea and of that ce. 
loquence which beſt fitted matters ot greateſt ſtrength,not poliſhed or painted 
in words, but proote, proſecuting his cauſes with great courage, according as 
the heat carried him. I doubr nor , but thedivine providence gauc this man 
ſuch a life and ſuch abilitie in diſcourſe, to the end our age might neither want 


good example, nor reproch. 
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CHaP. 
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The fourth con- 
fderation tahen 


from the wvertice 
of Demerrjus, 


Being entred in- 
i9 a diſcourſe of 


F ſome oneof the Gods woulddeliver all our goods into Deme- 
[rius polſeſhon vpon this condition, that it might not be lawfull 
for him to give it away, I dare aucrre it, hee would refuſe them, | 
and would (ay, will not intangle my le!fe with this inextricable 
waight : I will not plunge this man ſocleane and free from aua- 

rice,into this deepe bog and (inke of theſe things. Why bringeſt thou mee the 

miſchietcs and infelicities ofall men? which I would not receive, although [ 
could giuc them away preſently, becauſe I ſce many things which I might nor 
boneftly giue? I will contemplate thoſe things which dazle the eyes of Kings 
2nd Nations, I will behold thoſe things for which you ſpend your blouds,and 
hazard your ſoules. Set before mine eyes the chiefeſt ſpoiles of ſuperſſuirie, 
O 3 whether 


OI 


| ſhewerh in bim, | 


| þ/tre yeares. 


Demetrius, he 


what the 
thoughts of a 
w/e man are, 
who i a Lord 
44d contempaer 
of earthly things, | 
deſcribing by 
the [ame means 
tbe {tr edil- 
Prem, - hu 
ime which erew 
ts bead within 


the compaſſe of 
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| tail, whoſe brictleneſſe enhanſeth the price. For ,amongtt ignorant men, the 


— 


| tous expence had not been ſuthciently prized,it they had not vomired in great 
| veilels of pretious ſtone the exccthue wine they had drunke to one anothers 


| = may be {ubieed tothe cics, or held inthe hand, the dreames of vaine co. 
| yeroulaciie, Othow wretched is he, who tuketh delight to read over the great 


| hathcalt her ſelfe vpon them, as vpon hurttvll and hatctull things, wbich could 


Liv.7 


[ ucius Anneus Seneca. 
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whether it be,that thou wilt vntold them in order, or (as 1t 1s berter) dcliucr 
= n ingroſio, Ice a vaulted roote molt cunningly carucd with curious varie- 
- and the {hels of oiucrs the molt loathſome and (luggith creatures bought at 
excelliue Prices. \V herein char very varieric, which moſt pleaterh, 1s made o! 
counterfeit colours According to the (imilitude ot the rhings themlclues. 1ilec 
-n the ſame place tables and wood, cftimarcd at no leffe then a Senators ſub- 
ſt ince, by ſo much more precious, by how much the intelicitic of the tree had 
writhed and wreltcd it into infinit knots, | ſee inthe ſameplace vellels of Chry- 


pleaſure of all things is augmented, cucn by tfar verie danger , which ſhould 
cauſe vs hate them. I eg pors and veſſe] 's of Murrhine,as it ſupertivitic and rio- 


—— 


acalrh, I ſce pearles not ſeucrally titred tor cuery care one; for now the carcs 
arc accuſtomed to beare burthens,divers of them arcticd copether, and it there 
be bur ewo, two othcrare placed aboue them. The madnefſe of women had 
not luthcicntly brought their huſbands into ſubicAion, except they hangedat 
cithcr ofthcir cares the worth of two or three mens patrimonies. I ſce liiken 
earments, wherein there 15 nothing that may coucr cither their bodies, or at 
a't-wiſec their ſhamesz which when a woman hath put vpon her, ſhee may 
(carcely Sa ereS— aur [tc is not naked. T heſc fora great ſumime, are by way of 
-oMmmerce 'etched trom forraine Nations,that our matrons may (hew no more 
o: themſclucs to their adulcerers in their chambers, then in publique. 
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CHaP. X. | 
Hat doſt thou,auarice? How many things are they, which in va- 
lue ſurpaile thy gold ? All cheſe rhings which I have reckoned 
vp,arc of more honour and better price, Now will I tecognizc 
thy riches,the plates of both mcrrals,at which ourcouctovlincſle 
is dazeled.Bur the earth, which produced whatſocucr was proh- 
table for our vic, hath buricd theſe metrals, yea, and with her whole waight 


not come to lighr,but ro rhe common bure of all nations. I ſee thar Iron 15 ta- 
ken out of that very darkncfle, whence gold and liluer were had,tothe end that 
ncicher inſtruments for murtvall ſlaughters , neither price lor the murtherers 
([hunv!d be wanting, yer have theſe things ſome matter of eltccm in them. T here 
's ſormewhat,whercin the mind may tollow the errour of the cycs. I ſcerheſic 
Parents,theſe Inder;tures,and Obligations, the empty images of couctouſneſſle, 
'nc ſhadows of licke auarice, by which they deceive the mind, that deligh- 
:h inthe opinion of tran{itoric things. For what are theſe? What is interct? 
\V hat,Gay bookes and vſuric, butcertaine names of humane couctouſneſle, 
hich nature ncucr heard of ? I can complaine of nature,becauſe ſhe hath not 
hidden gold and 1luer deeper, becauſe ſhe hath not caſt a heauicr burthen on 
tacm,then that ir might be remoucd. \Vhar arc thelc Regilters, theſe computa 
tions,and failable time, * cheſe bloudic vſurics of twelue for a hundrcth? T hey 
voluntaric cuils depending on our conſtitutions, in which thcre is nothing 


renta!! | 
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| rentall of his patrimonie, or large demeanes to betilled by his bondmen, or in- 
: " CY 4 * _— 
| Enire hcards of cartel, that necde whole countries and Kingdomes to feede 


- — 


them, or his family greater then warlike nations, and priuate buildings, that in 
bignelſe exceede great cities! When he bath well examined theſerthings, wher- 
by hc hath diſpoſed and ſpread out his riches, and made himſeite proud; it he 
compare that which he hath, with that which hedefireth, hee is a poore man. 
Let me go, and reltore me to thole riches of mind : I know the Kingdome of 
wiſedome to bee great and lecure : fo enioy I all things,asall men may cnioy 
theirs in particular. 
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J-. VN =. value, as he might 1uſtly glory that he bad refuſed them. O gods 
FLY No and Goddeſſes, with how {mall athing would he either have ho- 

: nourcd or corrupted ſuch a mind ! I mult reſtife for ſo worthy a 
r141 : | hanc beard a great matter reported by him,that when he had wondred 
at Ceſars iadiſcretion, inthat he thought that he could bechanged for fo flight 
1 matter, hc faid thas : It, faid he, he had intended to temper meghe ſhould have 


cemprcd me w ith his whole Empirc. 


ua? AL 
Dares Hereas therefore Caine Ceſar gaue Demetrius ewo hundred ta- 
OV lents, he ſmiled and refuſed rhem, not deeming the ſameof ſuch 
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Ame thing therefore may bee given to a wiſe man, alchovgh all 
things be his: ſo likewiſe nothing letteth but that ſomething may 
be given to atricend, though we fay that all things are common 
amongſt friends,” For in ſuch ſort are not all things common be- 
twixt me and my friend, as they arc with a partner, ſo as my part 

and his ſhould be all one : butaschildren are common to their fathers and mo- 

thers, who baving two betwixtthem, haue not cach of them one, but rwo a- 
picce, Firit of all I will make him know whatſocuer hee beethat will bee co- 

partner with mce, that therets nothing common betwixt him and mee : and 
why !? becauſe t!1's aflociation cannot be bur amongſt wiſe men, who only vn- 

Jeritznd and prattiſe rhe vic of truc fricndthip z the ocher are no more friends 
then tacy b2co-partners. Againe, goods arc common in divers kindes. The 
lieges in the I heater ordayned for Knights, appertaine to all the Knights of 
Rome; and yer in theſe, the place thatT fate inis mine owne. It ] have yeelded 
vp my place to any,aithough I giue him place ina thing common toall, yer ſee. 
meth it that I have giuen him ſomewhat, T here arethings which appertaine 
to ſome men, vnder certaine conditions: I hauc my place amongft the Knights, 
not to {co}, not to hire, nor ro poſſeſſe continually; but onely to this end, to be- 
hold th- publike ſports. I ſhall notthereforclie, if I ſay I have a place amongſt 
the Knights; bur when I comeinto the T heater, if the places bee all raken vp, 
yet in right | 24ue aplace there, becauſe it is lawfull for mee to fit there : and | 
haue it not becauſe it is occupied by thoſe, who have as much title ro the place 
as my (cite. Suppole the caſe is the ſame amongſt friends. \Whatſocver our 
friend hath is common to vs, yet the property is his that poſleſſeth it : I cannor 
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Lucius Auneus Seneca. Lis. 7 


VICIT 4gainit ts w tl, 1 hou mockeit mc laieſtthou,) if that which appcrtay- 
acth to my triend be mine, I bave libertie ro ſell the ſame: but I kaueno liber- 
tic; for thou can! t not {c.| Rk nightly dignities, yctarethey common to thee, 
as to thoſe of the lame order, It is no argument therefore thata thing 1s not 
one , becaule chou cant not [ci] ir, becaule thou maylt not conſume ir, becauſe 
100 May {t not change it tor worte or berter:tor it is thine,although it be thine 
Pon a cCongition. 1 taue taken the place, yet halt thou it neuertheleſle, 


out vpO 
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CHa?. ALIL 


Dr to Cclay theeany longer, one benefit cannot be greater then 
anoche! : butt hoſe things, whereby a benetit may be given, may 
be better and morezinto which bencuolence may extendit lelfe, 
and ſo pleaſe it ſelfe : as louers are wont, whoſe many kiſles 
and cloſer embracements increaſe not , but cxercile their loues. 


1 his quelt:on alſo that cnſucth, is fully debated in our tormer , and therefore : 


it (hall be (hortly handled ztor the arguments we have vicd in the other queſti- 
ons, may b2employed here, I he qt 2oltion is, whether he that hath done his 
beit ro reſtore a bench, bath giuen ſatistation. T bat thou mayeſt know, 
{ay!t rhou, that he hath nor ſatisfied , hee hath doneall hee can to recompence 
11m: aDPCare th therefore that th; jt ching 713 not d: NRC, becaulc hee had nor the 
meancsto docit, as he hath nor paid the {iluer which hc ought vnto kis credi- 
ror, who, 09 perfor me the ſame, had ſought him cuery where, and could not 
ind him. Some things arc of that condition, that they muſt needes be effeed, 

and in k »me things 1t 15 as much to have attempted what 4 man could, as to 
haue ctcted the deede. It rhe Phyſitian hath done his verermoſt to beale his 
p tient, he bath pertormed his pare. T he Orator,although his clyent be con- 
demncd, it he have ſhewed the vitermoſt of his art, hath not loſt the honour 
of his eloquence. T he Generall and Caprtaine, 'although conquered, is com- 
mended, it inas much asin him lay, he procceded with \ prudence, induftricand 
fortirude : He hath atecmpred all meanes to recompencethy curtelic, but thy 
{clicitic Jetted him, No calamitie hath falne vpon thee, whereby thou migh- 


| rcſt maketryallof bis truc friend[hip. He could not give vnto a rich man, fit 


by a bealch/uilman, ſuccour a happic man. He was thankefull vnto thee, al. 
though thou reccived(t no benefir, Beſides intending this matter alwaies, and 
expcting the time and oportunitie of this ſame; he that hath ſpent many cares 
to thisend,and i imployed much diligence to find an occalion of requitall, hath 


; endcuoured more then he whoſe fortune it was,to make ſatizfation ſuddenly. 
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RR? He cxamplc of the debtor is vnlike , who hath cone litle in 
gathering in his money, except he payctd it : for there his im- 
portunate creditor andeth over bis head, who ſuftercth not a 
day to paſſe without intereſt ; but there thou art matched with 
a bountirull creditor, who, w hen he ſhal ſce theetrotting vp an4 


. | downe, careivu!l and —_— atisfie, faich vnto thee, 


uw! inAruvour annexeth the effeil to the will , which be inricheth with diners oppoptiont and compar i/on:. 
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LlB. 7. 


Of Benefits. 


Dillodge this care [rom out thy breſl, 
Ceaſe ro be ſo vrgent in thine owne trouble: I am wholly (arisfied. T hou doſi 
me in! IC, if tt wout'inkeitthar Id :lircany thing more at thy bands : ] am iul- 
ly poiietd ot thy pood mind, Buttell me (faich | hc) wouldett thou ſay that he 
had rcltorcd: ab iclit thathad onl ly beene thanketull ? By this reckoning hee 
that hath required, and he that hath nor larished, are of like reckoning, Con- 
crariwiſe, put « alc; it any otacr hath torgotten the bene he hee hath rcccived, 
and h2th no waics endeauoured himſcl.c to requirethe fame : wouldelt thou 
ſay that be Lad requited ? But this man (oi whom wee fſpeake) bath wearied 


— 


bimicite diy and night, and renouncin; all other othces on! y tothinke vpon | 


this, hack who'lymnicnde d (ati:faQion, and laboured that no occaiion thou'd 
over-{l1p him, S$ha.ltheretore the like reſpet be bad of him, that hath cal a- 
way thecare of returning gratuitic, as ot him that never thought thercon ? 
T hou dealeſt vrtultly with me, it thou cxacteſt that recompence : at my hand, 
when thou ſcett my mind cuer aduicted to content thee. I o bee thort; put 
caſe thou wert in capt:vitie, and that to raniome thee (having engaged a! 77-8 
goods vnto a creditor, who had taken them 1n 2tturance of the money which | 
borrowed for thce) I put forth tofca ina lore ftormie winter, by coalts and 
red oV Pyratc 4 


promontories bele; 
2 praceable Seca, and aftcr that hauing traverſed all the de- 


may Cnunce even 12 
ſerts, which a!l men living fizc | g 
the Pyrates, from wholc hands aircadic anothcr had diſcharged : hee: wilt the U 
denic, that I baue not requited thy goodnefle, it in vnde rtaking thts journey, 
| hauc by (hipwr ackc loſtthat money which ] borrow cd torthy rantome : ? It] 
fall my {cle into that coptiuitic irom whence I would dcliver thee ; : wilr thou 
not contcfl< that] have beene thanketull vnro thee ? Yet vadoubredly the 4. 
thenians calcd Armodins and Ariſioziton T yrant-queilers , and Mutins band 
Icir vpon the enemics Altar, was as much as if he had flaine Por/enna - and ver- 
tue likewiſe wireitling agatait fortune, alt! rough the intended ach on was not et- 
tefted, was always h 10vred. le hath performed more , who bath tollowed 
flying occations , and or hunted after new by which hee might bee thanke» 
full, then he whom the fir't occalion made gratefoll , without paine or trauc!!, 
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him, thathq o_ theeanidlc — but theo ncel nor 
ſocake it ro him, who both willeth , and ! endeauourcth, and le 
uath noth g vnarte empred, toi he p. riormecth both, as much as 
lieth in his power, Againe, a number is not alwaics to bee equalled by a num- 
ber, for ſometimes one thing over-ualucth two. T herefore ſo forward and 
delirous 3 will ro mgk- reflitution, ſtanceth in Nead of the benchie. Bur 1t the 
mind wit t le not {uA-icnt ro requitea benefit,no man 18 thanketu! | 


out the DOT & 
totheeods,on whom thercis nothing beſtowed bur the will, weecan (faith be) 
prue nothin | 


naiy veeiged 


4-,bnr onr will. Butit I have no other thing to give him 
to whom Tam oblood, « hy ſhould T not bee grateful] toward man 1in that, 
iſe 1 yeeld chanks vnto the gods. 
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nd turthermore ſuttcred ail the perils that | 
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| 179u that Sr ol -tif thou aske mew hat I thinke, and wilt ſubl{cribe vnto minean- 
| <oth,onthe thet | (Wo JW E ſwer, lctthis man 1wdge tbat bee hath received the bene, and 

x. on A that man know that hee hath not requited it, Lerthe onerelcalſc 
the other,& the other conteiic the debr, Let this man (ſay, I bauc 
Biz It, and that man, owe it, In ail controverlics, lect vs rc pe the 
n:21w £41) | COMmon good, lct vngratefull men be CXCM Pt d irom cxculaticns, to which 
"/e60'254 | they may fiic, and vnder which they may colourtheirreſuſail, 1 baue done ai] 
| 0, 332%» that] could. Doc itnow likewiſe, What ,thinkcl(t thov,our anceſtors were fo 


k 
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by 


rnafe oy al Imprudent, that they vndceritood not that it werean vnult 2Rt to (ct no difte- | 
Pp eh tes rence betwcene him, who had {pent the money he had borowed of his credi- 
ard 1%fio2 | Or in ryo9t a! id ſports, and h1m, wao either by firc or thecues , and by any 0- 
ther m Dre grievous m1 SfOrtunc, both loſt his owneand other mens ? T he 'y ad. 
Ap Eh mit:cd no exculc; to the end that men lhou!ld know that faith was tobe obſer- 
rd 1:1t hath | ued cuery way. Forit was better that a iult excuſe amongſt lew ſhould not be 
ne Oe WE | CE oy then that ali men {nouid attempt any. Thou batt doncall tnou canſt 
\ tolſar . Let thisro him be inough, to tlice a litle, For cuen as he is vnwor- 
þ taytor celueany requial!, who luſt: reth thy "20h  anq [cqu;ous cndeuour 
/Þ away vnregar ded; lolikewiſeart thou vngratctull, it thou thinke not 

= T7 C MOre free cly Ob! liged to him, whotakcth thy _ wil for payment, 
' and by this mcances acquiteth thee of that thou owelt. L: ay not hold-ot this 

ralhly, ncither conteſt, yet ſeeke thou occaſions of reſtitution. Requitc the 

| —_ e he as keth it, thc other, becauſe he releaſeth thee, Repay thisman, | 

becauſe hc1s wicked, and the other becauſe he is not cuill. And therefore thou } 

' haſtnor cauſe to tainke this queſtion may ſtand thee in any ſtead : whether be 

that hath reccived a benehr trom a wiſe man, when he is wile, 15 bound tore- 
ſtorcitatrerwards, when be1s become fooliſh, and {hall no more bcc a go0d 

| ' man. For thou w ouldeit reltoreathing os to toy truſt, which thou 
hadde{t received trom a wiſc man, yea and toan evil} man wovuldeſt thou fa- 

eishe that he had lent taec:and w by then not 2 beneht? Becauſe he 1s changed, 

ina:l he cl hange thee ? What if thou had! receiued any thi: 12 from a mn 1n 
health, wou! de t thou not rcſtorc it when he were ſicke, whereas we arc alwaies 
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— li cd roour friend when hee 1s weake!! ? Truely this man 1s licke in | 

| ' G ! , 11 (3 X + _" i 
| minde, \ct him be heiped, let him þce borne withal! : toliy is a (ickneſſe of the |} 
| ; mind. Totheintent that this may be the better vnderſtood , mee thinketh it | 
| 


| | g00d to vie ſome diltinAtion here, 
| | : Wc 
| GHas AVIL 
4 dilintin Here are two kinds of benehts, tne one which a wile man cannot I 
po ot e g1uc, butto 4 wile man, and this 1s an abſolute and truc beneht : 
AoCIVINC Of in bo X l , 
Stoicks, which is the other vvigar and of little value , whereot the vſcisordinarie | 


[ 
among{t vs 1gnorant men. Ot this there is no doubt, but that | 
] ought ro reſ{toreitto him I owe it, whatſocucr be be, whether | 
he bea Homicide , a I heefc, or an Adultercr. T hcre arc lawcs to punilh 
crimcsand Ibat 3 ations: the Iudge better reformes theſe, then an vngratetull 


[| 


man. Let no man make thee bad, becauſe he is bad himfelfe, 1 v1.1 fling away 
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my benefirtoa wicked man, and re{tore itro a good man; totheone, becauſc 1 


j owcittothe other, Ic{t I ſhould be 1n his debr., 
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F the other kind of benefit there is ſome queſtion, which if I 
could not receige, except (as a wile man) cannor likewiſe reſtore 
but to a wiſe man. For pur the caſe I tender it, yet cannor here- 
A cciuc it; for why, he is not capable of it,bur bath loſt the ſcience 
SD how to vic it, What it you command me to bandie backe the 
ballcoa maimed mans hands, it is but atolly rogiue him that hath no power 
torecciue ? And that | may begin toanſwere thee to thy lalt ſpeeches, I will 
not giue him that which he cannot recciue, yet will I recompence,alrhough he 
cannot receiuc it. For I cannot oblige any man , but him thar recciverh, yer 
may I be diſcharged, if I give ſatisfation. Cannot hee make vſc thereof ? Let 
him looke to that, the fault (ſhall bee in him and not inme. 
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O reſtore, ſaith bee, isto haucdeliuercd itto his hands that ought 
ro receiueit. For if thou owelt wine vnto any man, and hee wil- 
Icth thee to powre the ſame into a net or ſ1we, woulde(t thou 
ſay that thou haddeſt repaid him , or wouldeſt chou rerurne him 

| that, which whileſt it 1s reſtored, is ſpilt betweene both. T ore: 
fore, is to giue that which rthou oweſt,to him, ro whom it appertaynerh, and 
rhat hath a will co recciue the ſame; this is the only thing I ought to performe. 

T hat he may have that whch berecciuved at my hands,is now a further charge. 
{ owe him not the cuſtodic thercof, but the acquirall of my faith : and ftarre 
better is it, that he haue ir not, then that I ſhould nor reſtore 1; I will preſent- 
ly fatisfie my creditor, although | know that hee will ſuddenly ſend that I owe 
him vnto the Shambles. Although he afligne it ouer to be ſatisfied ro an adul. 
rereſle, I will pay it. Andit he would powre the money, which he ts to recciuc, 
into his boſome, being vnried, yet will I give it. For ] mult repay it, yer am | 
not bound cither to keepe or defend it. ] ought caretully ro keepe the good [ 
have reccived , and not that which I have reltored. As long as it remaineth 
with me, I will (cc it ſhall not be 1oR, bur 1f it be called tor , ir muſt be ſarisficd, 
although ir ſhould ſlipour of his hands that received ir. I will reſtore it to a 
good man, when it ſhall bee profitable for aim, to an cuill man when hee ſhall 
demand it. Thoucanſt nor, faith hee, red-liucr a bench vnto him in ſuch a 
ſort as thou recciucdſt it, for thow receiuedft it from a wiſe man, rhou re- 
payecd(t ittoa foole, tor [ reſtorc that to him, ſuch as hee can now receine, 
neither is it embaſed by mee, but by bim. I will render that which I have 
receined, andit hee recouer his wiſedome, I will redeliver it intirely, ſuch 
as I recciued it;as long as heis fooliſh, [ will render ſuch a one as hemay receive, 
Burt (faith he) whatif he benoronly madeeuill, bur cruell and enraged, as 4- 
pollodorus or Phalary were, wiltthou reſtore the benefit thou haſtreceiued ar 
his hands ? Nature ſuffererh nor ſo great achange ina wiſe man, for falling from 
the beſt into the worſt, it muſt needs follow alſo, that ſome impreſhon of good. 
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nciic remayacth in him, cucn in his wickednella, Vertue 15 neucr ſo mvch 
extinguiſhed, but that {hee mprellech lome markes, which cannot be defaced 
by 4 iy change. \Wilde bcalts tnarhauve beenc brought vp amongſt vs , when 
| as they breake out into the woods,retaine ſome part of their former tamenclic, 
| and looke how much they be wilder then the ramctt beaſts, ſo much arethey | 
tamer then the wildelt be alts, and ſuch as never were m1ny,tratable by mans 
hand. No man hath falnc into extreame wickedneſle, that hath cuer ſtucke | 
no wiſdome:he is tinctured more deepely,then that it may be wholly waſh 
| cd our, and changed into any other colour. Furthermore, I aske thee whether 
| he, ot whom we {peake, be only ſauageand crucl] in mind , or if hee take plea. 
| lurc to procure the ruine and pub! ke misfortune of the whole orld. For thou 
hal t propoſed vnto me © ſpolledorus and Phalaris the tyrant, whoſe nature, if | 
| 

| 

| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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an cuill man have in himſelte, why hou! d not 1 reſtore him his benefit backe 
tz whitras | againe,torheend I may be wholly: acquit of him tor ever? Bur it not only he | 
| mans 4p:1/4 } delighteth and Vronenth pc -aſure in humane bloud , but cxerciſerh his vnſatiable 
noo 114 cruciticon all ages, and rageth not for anger, bor of a certainethirſtand defire | 
arte, | hebarh to ſhed bl loud: if hee killeth children in their fathers preſence, if not 
| | conten:cd with 4 1imple death, he tortureth them, and nor only burneth thoic 


that acc todie, but ſcorcheth them : it his altar bee alwaies ſoyled with new 
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| Turihers and maltacres, tis a {mail matter to keepe backe a benchr from ſuch 
' 2 one. Whatſoeucr it was, whereby he and I were linked and vnited together, 


| that hath beenc diflolucd, by rcalon that by his crueltic and tyrannie hee hath 
broken the rights and lawes of humane locictie, It he had done any thing for 
me,it | had received any good at his hands, and aftcrwardshe hed taken armes, 
and made warre againſt my countrey, whatſocucr he had deſerucd, he had loft. 
| and tO be thankefullto him, would bereputed a baynous crime. If hee aſſaile 
not my countrie, but betedious to kis owne,and doing no iniurie tomy pation 
he perſecuteth his owne : notwithſtanding that ſogrear impictic of his mind, | 
dilloiucth the bonds whereby we were vnited : and if this be not ſufhcient to | 
make him mince enemie, at lcaſt-wile, I {ha!l have occalion ro loathe and batc | 
him, and thereſpett of dutic which I oughtto bearetothe common good of | 
men deſerverhto havemore power oucr mc, then the obligation that | oweto 
| | one particular perion 
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Vr altaongh this bee ſo, and that from thattime forward I may 


| e | 62) treely act whatlocuer me littiech cowards him,in that violating all 
Foro ab þ lawes, he hath brought to paile, char nothing may be vnlawtully 
| oe 1.96 wg attempted againſt him; ye t belccue [,that my ations mult bee 0 
| benefit, whicha | limited , that it the good I intend in my benefit, ſhall ncither 


rece:ue4, 9 | avgrmnenthis forces to the deſtruRtion of all men; neither confirme that power 
enemy humane | Which he hath alreadie,that is to ſay, that I may do it without the ruine of the 
«crezie, » 199x8 | COMmon-wealth,I will reſtore bis bench: I will ſaue his child, being an infant. 
"ci. | Whatdoth this bencfit wrong any of thoſe whom hiscrueltie diſmembreth! 
not turniſh him with moncy to pay the (ouldicrs of his guard. If he ſhall 
cajon ®. ,, | wanteithermarbleorrich rayment, it ſhail bee no wayes preivdiciall to any 
NPI man, that (hail ſupply bis exceſſeand ſuperfluite Souldiers and furniture I 
wi.lnot helpe him with. If herequeſt me in way of great kindneſſe, to ſend 

him | 
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| him cunning Comedians and Conurtezans,and ſuch other delights as may temper 
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his crueltic , | will willingly offer them. T hough I would not ſend him armed 
gallies and (hips ot war, yet would I ſend him whirrics and covered barges,and 
other ſuch like things, wherein Kings take their paſtime, when they incend to | 
ſport themſciucs vpon the ca. And if the hope of his amendment were vrrerl y 
loſt, yet with the ſame hand that I giue benefits roall men, I will returne him 
his; becauſe the beſt remedie for ſuch cuill diſpoſitions is notto be, and it is beſt * 
for him tobe dead, whole lite will neither bee reclaimed nor reftified. Bur (cl. 
dome is fo great wickednefle ſcene, it is rare; and reputed alwaies for ſtrange 
and wondertull, they arc teared as the gaping and openings ot the carth , or as 
great fires which bur{l torth from the deepelt caues ofthe Sea. Let vs therefore 
leaue theſe, and ſpeake of thoſe which we deteſt without horror. To this evil! 
man whom I may find in cucry market place, whom private men feare, will 
returne the bench | hauereceiued : I muft not make my profit of his wicked 
neſſe. Looke what belongs notto me, let it returne to him that oweth it, be he 
200d, or behe bad, How diligently ſhould Iexaminetheſe things, it I ſhould 
notreſtore, but giue? T hisplacecraucth a merry fable. 
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Certaine P3zhagorift had vpon his credit bought a paire of clow- 
niſh ſhooes of a Cobler (a great matter, I warrant you) ſore tew 
dayes after hecameinto the (hop, to make ſatisfation, and when 
hce had long time knocked at the doore , there was one thar an- 
{wercd him : Why [oſe you your labour ? T hat Cobler you (eek: for is 
carried out and burned. T his may be a griefe tows which loſe our friends for ener, 
but not to you that know be ſhall be borne anew. T hus icfted he at the Pyihioorift. 
But our P/:/oſopher carried home his three or foure pence very merily, ſhaking 
them diucrſe times in his hand, as bee went homeward. Afﬀtctwards accuſing 
himlelfe ot the pleaſure be had conceived in non-payment,and perceiving how 
much that little gaine of his was pleaſing to him, he returned to the ſhop, and 
ſaid vnto himleltc; He lrueth ro thee, pay thou that which thou oweſt. With thar 
word he thruſt the toure pence into the thopat a crany of the wa'l , where the 
cloling of the panell was {hrunke; chaſtifing himſelfe for his curſed avarice,leſt 


he ſhould accuſtome himſeltero deraine another mans goods, 
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WIS Ecke thouthen to whom thou mayeſt returne that which thou 
jg owelt, and ifno man require payment at thy hands, ca!lthouthy | 
S- (cle to account, It appertaines not to thee, whether hee be good 


SR 


® divided berweene you. We have commanded him to forget thee, 
we haue cnioyned thee to remember znotwithitanding he deceiuerh himlclfe, 
whoſocuer thinketh, that when wee ſay, that hee who hath given the benefit 
ſhould ncuer morethink onthe plcaſure he hath done,that we would have bim 
entirely loſc the remembrance of the honeſteſt thing that may be done in this 
world : we command ſome things more ſtritly then we ought, to cauſe them 
P to 
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we doe not wholly take away the meanes of redemanding itz ſor oft-times ceill 
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roreturne to their truc and particular proportion, when wee ſay that he mult | 
not remember, our meaning is, that be muſt nor publiſh it a broadc, he ought | 
not to vaunt, he (ſhould not reproch. For ſome there are that make the curte- | 
es they haue done, their table-talke amongſt their companions of this talke | 
they when they are ſober, of this they talke being drunke, this diſcover they to | 
ſtrangers, this commit they to their friends. T hat this inordinate and reproch- 
full memoric might be repreſſed: wee commanded, that he that had done the 
curtclie to his friend, ſhould never remember it, and commanding him more 
then he ceuld pertorme, we perſwaded him to lilence. 
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S oft as thou diſtruſteſt thoſe ouer whom thou haſt command , 
8 thou mayſtexattfarremorethen thou needeſt, to the end that 
that may bee performed which is ſufficient. Euery 1yperboleay- 
meth ar this iſſuc; that by a liea man may attainc vartothe truth, 
Heethereforc that ſaid, 


T hat did exceede the Snow in whitene(ſe, | 


And did ſurpaſſe the winds in lightneſſe, 


He ſaid that which could not be, tothe end the moſt that could be, ſhould bec 
bcleeucd. And he that ſaid, 


More fixed then theſe rocks, more headlong then this torrent, 


did not thinke that hee ſhould perſwade this, that any one was ſo immoue- 
able asa Rocke, This excelhue and ſuperlatiue kind of ſpeech neuer hopeth 
ſo much as it darerh ; bur it athrmeth incredible things, to the end it may 

attaine vnto credible. When wee ſay, Let him that hath giuena benefit for- 
getit; our meaning 1s, that hee ſhould bee as one that bad forgotten it :let 
no man percciuc that he hath remembrance thercof, or that bis memorie is a- 
wakened. When we ſay , T hat wee ought notto redemand a benefit againe, 


men haue ncede of an exaRter,and good men alſoof an ad moniſher. Why then, 
{hall I not ſhew an ignorant man the opportunitic of requitall ? ſhall I not dil- 

| couer my neceffities vnto him ? why cither ſhould hee belic himſeife or bee 
ſoric that he knew itnot ? now and then let ſome admonition bee intermix- | 
ed; yet ſuch as is modeſt, which neither ſauoureth of importunitie, or mat- 
ter of plca. 
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cloke, had Thad money. He required of no man, he admoniſhed all: 


" 


i 


but that it might be done modeltly and ſparingly. 
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| CunanwizST 


< Yo worthy a thing. The ſame muit be ſaid, Evil becide thele wic- 


guilhed ſo worthy an admonition amongſt friends: :yet will I vic 
this law of friendſhip, and will rcdemand a benefit from him, from whom I 
| would hauc requeſted it, if { haqneede, who will receive it inſtead of another 
| benefir. It he have meanes co requite that which I haucdonetor him, I will 
| ever lay in way of complaint, 


| 1 tooke thee vp cait vp wpon this ſhore 
Forlorne and poore, and that which mads me more 


I made thee partner of my princely ſtate. 


T his is no admonition, butrather areproch: this isno lefſerthen to bring be- 


full ro be thankeleſle. [t is inough, and roo much to refreſh the memorie with 
| ſubmiſſe and familiar words; 


If I have ought demerited from thee , 
Or ought well liking hath appeard in me. 


| Let the other likewiſe ſay , How canir otherwiſe be , but that thou haſt deſer- 
ved? T hou haſt entertained me in thy houſe, atter chat by tempeſt I was caſt 
off ſhore, denied of all ſupplies, thipwrackt = poore, 


Cuanh AiT9, 


-p Ve (ſaith he) we haue profited nothing, he difſcmbles,he is for. 
YE crfull,whac ſhould [ doe? T hou propoſeſt a very neceſlary que- 
ithon, and in which it becommeth vs to conclude this diſcourle, 
How ingratefull menareto bee borne withall ? Truely with a 
p*-aceable, milde, andgreat minfle. Letnever ſo inhumane, for- 
| gerfull, and vngratefull man ſo offend thee, thatthe delight of thy bountic be 
P 2 extin- 


— 


Ocxares inthe hearing of his friends; ſaid, / had bowght mee 4 


the queſtion was, who ſhould ſupply him. And why not? For 


By the example 
of Socrates, hee 
ſheweth that for 


the moſi part 
tbere 1145 much 


— — 


how ſmall a matter was it chat Socrates receiucd? but it was a great 
matter to be worthy to be ſuch a one, trom whom Socrates would 
receive. He could not more mildly chaftiſc them. I had (ſaid he) bought mee 
acloke, had I had money. After this, whoſocuer was the forwardelt, pe gave | 
too late : for Socrates was alrcadie in necefhtie. For theſe intemperate exaQors 
ſake we forbid the redemand of benefits, not that it ſhould ncuer be pur wn vic, 


> — 
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« ked and 1mportunateexaRors of their benefirs, who have cxtin- 


nefits into hatred : this is the dire meanes to make it cither lawful! or delight. 


EI | 


— 


Wuh what eye 
and heart wee 
ought to behold 
and cenſure the 
vngatefull, and 
what compar y/08 
we to 
maxe berwixt 
ibe/e and other 
offenders in the 


wor (4, 


Ny EY 


fault in the be. 
weſaftor, a: in 
bun that re- 


| (rines the benig- 


ft, winch may 
welt apfeare 8 | 


' importunate re- 


demana;s;. | 


' 


- &R1s rieevs having ſometimes taken pleaſure in good ſavors ang | Agoin? the im- | 
14 rfumes,ſaid; Beſbrow theſe cffeminate fellowes, that haxe defamed | 
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procr ev: of bent |} 


fits, w41cy (hey | 
bawe done, 
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| that the awwher | ExCrcile at his pleaſure all kind of outrage. Neither fire nor {word is ſpared, 
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| for furhamoneſt | Fe) Red the mind,thatare molt reſticfſe ? [t che rrue image ot our lite were 
pov encore &fs 2 preſented before thine eyes , thou wouldelt ſuppoſe that thou 
in thy world, OR bp lawelt the pillage of a great Cirie taken by aſſault, v berein with- 
| and con! quert- out reſpctof lhame or any iuſtice, the enemie in ſtead of counte!! 


160 | L ucius Annaus Seneca, L 1s. 7. 
cxtinguilhed in thee, never let iniuric inforce theſe [peceches trom thee : | 
would | had nor done it.. Let the infclicitie of thy bench content thee like. 

' wiſe. It (hall repent him cucr, it thou hitherto repent thee not, I hou mwli 

| not begrieued as if ſome new caſualtic had befalne thee, thou oughteli rather 

to wonder,it it had not happened. One is aftrighted with labour, another with 
charge, another with danger, and another with vnſecmely baſbtulneſſe, Jelt in 
| his requirall he acknowledge that he hath received. Suimne forget their guty,an- 
other 1s idle in his affaires , another over-bulic, Maike how the immeaſurable 
delires of men doc alwaies gape and graſpe after mony. thou wilt not wonger 
then to ſee no man addrefſed to require, where no man receiueth cnough : 
which one of thele is of ſo firme and lolid a mind, that thou mayelt [ately trult 
thy beactits with him ? T his manis mad with luſt,that man ſeructh his bellic, 
another is wholly addicted ro lucre, whoſe ſubſtance thou hare! y mayelt equal: 
this man 1s licke with cenuy, another with ſuch blinded ambition, that he is rea- 
dic torunne vpon the ſwords point. Adde hereunto dulncfſe of mind and old 
| age, and contrariwile the agitation and perpetuall rumvlt of an vnquiet breſt, 
| Annexe herennto the roo much eſteeme,and inſolent pride of a mans [clfe, for 
| which heisto becontemned. What ſhould [| ſpeake of their contamacie, that 
incline tothe worſt; or of their inconſtancie and levitie , that are ſcticd in no- 
thing? Adde vnto theſe, headlong remeritic and feare,that neuer giveth faithfull 

; counſell, and athoufand crrours wherewith we are intangled, the boldneſle of 

the molt cowards,the diſcord of molt familiars; and (which is a common mil- 

chietc) ro truſt ro vncertaintics, to lothe things in poſſethon, to wilh for thoſe 

things, which we may notany wayes hope to attaine, 
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ES *Eckcſt thou for faith , a thing ſo peaceaÞ!e, amidſt the paſſions of 


We mult wot rh 
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oe St  vieth forceand violence, asif by publike proclamation bee were permitted to 


/ *xgri'</44 | murthers and miſchicſes are not punithed : Religion it ſelfe, which bath often 
wy ; times amongltthe armed enemies ſaved their lives, who bumbled theraſelues 
at her teere, cannot now containethoſe men thar arc ſet vpon pillage : the one 
4 ocom» «neo | forcibly detaceth thegoods of a private houſe, another of a publike ;that man 
ſtcaleth prophane things, and that man ſacred ; the one breakes vp, the other 
paſſerh over. T his man being diſcontented with thectraightneſle of the pal- 
| ſage, overtkroweth that which ſtoppeth his way , and makes bis profit of rhis 
| ruine, T his man ſpoyleth without (laughter , that man bcarcth his boortiein 
| a bloudy hand:thereis no man but catcherh ſome thing from another. Amidcl! 
this greedineſſe of mankind, I feare me thou art roo much forgettull of our 
common fortune, who ſeckeſt ro find a gratetull man amongſt ſo many rob- 
bers, Ifchou art agrieucd that there are vngratctull mcn,be ſorry that there are 
ſomc luxurious men, be vexed becavule there are couctous men , beediſpleaſec 
becauſe there are impudent meff, be angric that there are deformed, ſicke, and 


| pale old men, This vice, I confeſle,is gricuous and intollcrable,which breaketh 
| the 
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the ſocictic of men, which deuideth and deſtroyeth that concord whereby our 
weakeneſſc is ſupported; yet ſo common is it , that he himſclte who complay- 
neth again(t ir, cannot auoyd it, | 
| 


' 


Cana” AATIHES 


Erthinke thy ſelfe, whether thou haſt beene thanketfull to cuery | He proverh char 


| h< ' flouck. 
one.of thole to whom thouart obliged , whether any of thoſe | 374 e967 
ed about tbe end 


pleaſurcs that have beenedone thee, arcloft ; whether thou baſt | $/ihe former 
> alwaics remcmbred the benefits which thou haſt reccived from as 996. er 
others, and thou ſhalr ſee, that thoſe things which were given | 53,00 


uo man wile 


chee when thou wert a child, were forgotten by theecre thou wert a (tripling, | world, of when 
and that thoſe things which were beitowed on thee in thy youth, continucd | 772 92, 


that Yew £1 empt 


{| not inthy memoriec vnrill old age. T here ate ſome things which wee have loft, | x44 (ron | | b 
ſome things we haue reieted, tome things have vaniſhed out of our {1ghr by | #Tertitude, ard 


(bereupon al. 


little and little, and from {ome things we our ſelves bave turned our eyes. Bur ledgeth very | 

ro excule thy weakeneflc, hrit of all memorieis traile, and cannot long time ap- | frong and v4- 
prehend lo great a number of affaires ; it mult needes loſe as much as it enter- | («4c rea/onre | 
taincth, and ouerwhelme the elder with the later. Socommeth it ro paſſe that 
| the authoritic of thy nurſe preuailcth little with thee, becauſe ſucceeding 
yeeres have laid the bencht ſhe hath done thee, farre from thy thought .Hence 
groweth it that thou yecldeſt no reucrence to thy Maſter : ſo commerh it to A 
| paſſe, that whileſt thou art bulied in labouring tor a Conſulſhip, or pretcndel! a | 
Pricithood, thou forgetteſt him thar once gaue thee his voice tro bee aQueſtor. 


Haply it thou diligentlycxamine thy ſclte, thou ſhalt find that vice, whereot FY 
thou complayneſt in thine owne boſome : thou doeſt amifſe to be angric with þ* 
a publike crime,and fuoliſhly to be angrie againſt thy (elfe;roabſoluc thy lelfe, | M 


forgiue others. By thy ſuſterance thou mayelt make him better, but worſe by 

thy reproches : thou muſt not harden his heart; let him, if any ſhame be ict in 

bim, reraine it (ti]].Oft times publike 4nd notorious reproches exile that doubr- 

| full modeſtic, which a man would retaine. T here is no man feareth to bee that 
which he is ſcene to be : ſhame once diſcouered is loft. 


_ WY 


CHaye. XXIX. b 
Haueloſt a benefit. Shall we ſay we have loſt thoſe things which | we 2ow yeeldeth + 
we have conſecrated? A benefit ought to bee numbred amongſt | © 4x/»e 19 the OL 


K common ohiech- 
thoſe things that are conſecrated; prouided that a man hath well ng b is, that 


employed the ſame, although ir bee badly required : is hee not | «beneft ron 

d ſuch as we hoped he would be ? let vs be ſuch as wee have beene, hp yarn 
vnlike unto him; the wrong then done, now appeareth. An vnthankefull man | cubbowihe 
1s not accuſed by vs, but with our owne diſgrace, becauſe the complaint of the | /«7* ſ2ow/dbe 
leſſeof our benefit, is aſigne it was badly given. As neere as wee can, let vs NET 
pleade his cauſe with our ſelues, haply he could not, peraduenture he knew nor, 
perhaps he will dee it hereafter, The wiſe and patient creditor ſometimes re- 
couereth his debt which he reputeth loſt, in forbearing his debtor, and gining 
hirg time : the like muſt wee doc; let vs nouriſh the languiſhing faith of thoſe 
that forget themſelues. 
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EYZ44%ZA Hauc loſt my benchit. T hou toole, thou knoweſt not the times 


Xl aN of thy detriment. T hou haſt lolt, but when thou gauett ; now 
2 bag the matter 15 Giſcoucred. Euen in theſethings which ſeeme to be 
LS loſt , moderation hath profited very much. As the infirmities 


of the bodic, ſothole ot the mind are to be handled gently; oft- 
times that thing which patience and delay hath diſconered and vnfolded, is 
broken by his pertinacicand ſtubbornneſle that healeth che ſame. What necde 
theſe reproches ? What necde thele plains ? this purſuite ? Why doſt thon ac. 
quit him ? Why dilchargeſt thov, why diſmiſicſt thoukim,it he be vngratctull? 
Now owcth he thee nothing 3 what reaſon 1s there toexaſperate him, whom 
thou haſt many waycs plcaſured, to the end thatof adoubrtull triend hee may 
becomean aſlured encmic,and to giue him meanes to defend his cauſe the bet- 
ter, by procuring thinc owne ſhame ? T here be ſome will ſay , I am lure there 
is ſome great matter in it;bnr what it is I know not,that he could not abide him 
to whom he was ſo much indebted, T bere is no man thartin any ſort complai. 
ned of a ſuperior, but ſtained, though he could not deface bis greatnefle and ho- 
nor,neither isa man contentto faine trifles , when hee ſeekes for credit by the 
orcatactic or his lic, 
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Cua?r XXXI 


Ow farre better is that way whereby the hope of friendſhip is 
C J reſerucd to him, and the opinion of ovr triend{hip likewiſe, if he 

#8 bethanketull andentertainc a better thought ? Inceſſant good- 
neſſe conquereth cvill men; neither is there any man of fo hard 
and hatefull a minde again(t thoſe things that are to be beloued, 
that loucth nor thoſe, who cuen in their greateſt wrongs continue good men,to 
whom he beginnethto owe this alſo , that he ſuſtaineth no diſpleaſure at their 
hands tor not requiting. Refic& thy thoughts therefore vpon theſe: there is 
no correipondence held with me: what (hall I doe ? Even that which the gods 
(rhe beſt authors oft all things)doe, who beginto beſtow their benches on thoſe, 
that know not whence they come , and perſcucr allo to doc good tothoſe that 
are vngratefull. One chargeth them with litle regard of vs, another that they 
have iniuftly diſpenſed their graces, another thruſterh them our of his world, 
and leaucth them there alone in{loth and heavineſſe, without light or doing 
2ny thing; another ſaith that Sunne(ro whom we owe this , that wee have di- 
[tinguilhed the time betweene labour and re{t,that being delivered from darke- 
ncile we haue eſcaped the confuſion ofa perpetnall night;tor that by his courſe 
he rempereth the yeerc, and nonriſheth our bodies, and baſteneth our harveſt, 
and ripeneth our truit) is ſome ſtone or globe of caſuall fires, and call him any 
thing rather then diuine. All this notwithſtanding, the gods like good parents 
thar ſmile atthe iniurics of their litle children,ceaſc not to heape benefits vpon 
taolc who ſuſpetrhar they are not the authors of all benefits , but with an c- 
qual! hand diſtribute their blefſings amongſt all nations, reſerving only to thom- 
{clues the power to doe good. T hey water the carth with timely ſhowers,they 
moue the Seas with fitting winds, they diinguiſh times by the courſe of the 
ftarres, 
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ſtarres, they weaken both winters and ſummers by the gratious intercourſe of | 
gentler winds; tacy pardon & mild[y winke ar, and ſufter the errors and (ins of 
our lintull loulcs. Let vs imitate chem; let vs gtue, although many things baue 
beene giuen in vaine, yet let vs giue vato others, let vs giue cucn vnto thoſe by 
whom we hauec ſuſtained the lojle,no man torbearcth to build a houſe for feare 
it ſhould be ruinated, and when as fire hath conſumed the place of our aboad, 
we ſuddenly lay.a new toundation againe,crethe floore be halfte cold, and oft- 


times we build cities in that very place wherethey were deſtroyed and ſunke : 
loconitant and confirmed is the mind to good hopes; mens labors would ceaſe 
both by land and ſea, it they had not a will to re-edife and re-attempr the | 
ruines that were paſt, 
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Can LAaMS 


Eeisathankleſſe man, he hath not injured me, but himſclfe,I had 
y the vie of my benefit when I gaue it, neither theretore will I give 
wy moreſlowly, but more diligently ; what I haveloft in him, I will 
recouer in others: yea,tothis man alſo will I giue a beneht again, 
" andlike a good hulbandman , with care and labour I will con- 
uer the barrenneſle ofthe ſoyle ; I haue loſt my benefit, and that man his cre- 
dite withall men. Ir is not the ation of a generous mind, to giue 
and loſe ; this is the marke of a mightic minde 
to loſe and gine. 
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The end of the ſeuenth and laft Booke of Benefits. | 
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VVritten vnto Lv c1L1vs, Together with the 
Arguments vnto every Epiſlle. of 


IvsTvs Liestvs. 
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With the Arguments ot Inſtr: Lipſius. 
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Eoinr. XL 


He commendeth to LveiLtivs iheeſftimation and we of time, that it ouzht 
not to be deferred nor let ſlippe, neither ill employed, 


Oe ſo, my Luciliis, re-enter into the poſſefhon 
of thy {clfc, and thatrime which hitherto hath 
been either taken trom rhee,or ſtollen trom thee, 


reſerne tothy ſelfe, Periwade thy ſelfe thar it is 
ſoa; I write : there arc ſome times which arc ta- 
ken away from vs, ſome other which are ſtolnc 
from vs, and other ſome which flip away from 
vs: But the ſhametulleſt lofle that may be, is that 
which proceedeth' from our negligence, and if 


| or that otherwiſc hath cſcaped thee, recolle& and | 


| 


The milerie of 

| mans life, that 

| looſeth time 
expecting it. 


| 
| 
| 
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thou wilt ſertovily obicruc, thou ſhalrperceivethat a great part of life fiererh | 


from thoſe that doe cuil,a greater fromthoſethat doe nothing ; and the whole 
from thoſe that doe not that they [ſhould dve, What man wilt thou [ſhew me 


that hath put any price vpon time,that cſtcemerh of a day, and that vnderſ}an-, 


deth that he daily dicth ? For hercin are wee deceiued, becaule wee ſuppoſe 


death to be farre off from vs, and yct notwithſtanding the greater part thereof | 


is alreadic ouer-paſſcd, and all our yeares that are behind,death holdeth in his 
poſſeſhon. Doe therefore, my Luct/;as, that which, as thou writeſt vnto me z 
thou doeft. Embrace and lay hold on each houre, ſo will it come to paſſe, that 


thou ſhalt be leſſe in ſuſpence for to morrow, if thou lay hold , and falten thy | 


hands on to day. Whilelt life is deferred,it fleeteth. All other things, my Lu. 
cilins, are forren to vs3time onely is our owne. Nature hath put vs in poſlel- 
lion of this fraile and fleeting thing, from which we may beexpelled by any 


man, But ſo great is the foll; of mortall men, that they tuffer all chings, yea 
eucn 
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ith | a__ Lucius Anneus Seneca. 
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benefits, when as they hauc obtained them. Ler no man thinke that he oweth 
any thing , who bath gotten time, when inthe meane while this is the only 
thing, which a gratefull man cannot reſtore. Happily thou wilt aske me,what 
| doc, who command thee theſe things ? I will ingenuoully confefle vnto thee, 
| [ doc that which befallerh a luxorious man ; bur diligent: I rake a very ftrict þ 
account of my Expence : I cannot ſay that I loſe nothing, but I will tell chee 
; what loſe, and why, and how, and relate a reaſon of my pouertie. It betal- 
leth me, as to many others, brought to povertie, not by their owne fanle ; all 
men pardon them, no man ſuccourcth them. What 1s it then? I thinke 
him not poore, who ſuppoſleth tha licle remainder which he hath, to be ſuf. 
ficient; yet | had rather thou ſhouldeſt keepe thine owne , and begin to vſe 
good time while thou mayeſt, For as our Elders were of opinion, the ſþarivg 
' that bexinneth in the bot tome us too [ate— , becauſe not onely the leaſt, bur allo 


| the worſt remaineth inthe lecs. | 


— ——— 


| Eyi1sT. IL 


Hee approueth the quiet of the bodie>, and of the mind alſo in ſome one thing ,or 
/ludre. He condemneth the ouer curious, that r wnne oner and read diners Au. 
thors and writings. He perſwadeth rather to read a few, and thoſe good, and 
| to dwell vpon them, He counſelleth alwates to cull out ſome one thing,and com- | 
| mil it 10 memorie,by hit example who then made wc of a ſaying of Ericvays 
| t 0M bins pouertt-, 


—_— —_ 


Conceiue a good hope of thee, by reaſon of thoſe things which 


| ws. 1A thou writeſt vnto mce, and that which I hearc ſpoken of thee. 
tehen of 6 ſttled 'T hou art no wanderer, neither diſquieted with the deſire of | 
Kan 'tranſporting thy ſclte from one place vnto another ; this is but 
| | ' the tofhing of a licke mind. In my judgement, the chiefeſt retti. 
| monie of a we] compoſed mind,is to be able ro confift and dwell with her ſclte. 
| $4494%, be ag. But bewareleſt this delireto read many Authors, and all ſorts of bookes, con- 
»:1:tb not tbe | Caine not giddinefle and inconftancie of mind. T hou muſt be ſtayed,and after a 


reading of mn) manner nouriſhed with certaine ſpirits, if thou wilt apprebend any thing that 
Authers, but _— 
orefecrd the ſhall conftantly remaine inthy memory. He is 00 where, that is cuery where. 
/ [ome burt/ui 19 | T hole that paſletheirlife in travel], take vp many Innes, but cntertaine few 
ne nayomet | friend{hips, Ir muſt needes ſo befall ſuch, who acquaint not them [clues fami- 
| larly withoneſpirit, but lightly travers, and (lightly over-runne many things, 
That meat never nowurilheth the bodic, which 1s no ſooner taken in, but is deli- 
uered our. T herc is nothing that ſo much hindereth a mans hcalth, as the of- 
ten change of remedies, I he wound can hardly be cured, that is covered with 
divers ſorts of medicines. The tree proſpereth not, that is tranſported from 
one place to another, T here 1s nothing profitable, that is ſlightly hudled 0- | 
ver. The multicude of bookes diftrateth and diſtempercth the vnderſtan- | 
ding. When as therefore thou canſt not read as much as thou haft, it ſufhceth | 
to have as much as thoucanftread. But now, ſfaycft thou, will I ouer- run this | 
booke,now that, T he ſtomacke is diſtempercd, that longeth after divers ſorts 
of meats, which being difterent and divers,doc rather corrupt then comfort or 


nourilh. Read therefore al waies the moſt approucd, and though for varictics | 
lake | 


— 
_ 
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ſake thou ſoractimes change, let the others be vnto thee as thy bai bour, thoſe 
as thinc ordinaric retreat od houſfc. Purchaſe vato thy lelfc cucry Cay lomc 


ſclfe with other preſc ruations againſt the other pl jungers of lite, and afrer thou 
haſt taſted divers things, lay hold on one which that d. iy thou mayctt digelt. 
T his likewilc doe I of diucrs things which I read, I apprehend ſomcwhar, 

See here what | hauc learned to day of Fpicurus (tor I am wont ſometimeto 
pate into mine encmics camp, not as a fugitiu *, but 25a ſpie.) CA contented 
ponertie, ſaith hc, «© 417 hone; t thing ; he no poucrtie whi ch 15 conten- 
©cd: lor be that contentcth himlelte with his povertic, 15a rich man; not hee 
that hath litle, bur he that delireth the moſt, is the poore man, For w har »K1] 

leth it how much a man hath in Bis cheft, how much licth in his barnes, how 
much he feederh , how much he prohreth by vſuric, it he (iill gape after other 
mens gaines, if he make reckoning not of thoſe things he hath gotren, bur of 


- ee er ee —R 
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— — 


— — 


proportion there is of riches? The firſt is tohavethat which is necel]Jarie, the 
| next that which ſufhccth. 


| EPIST. HI 


| That ſome are oftentimes badly ana raſhly called friends. If any ſuch there be that 
| deſerneth the name of fricnd,all thinos are to berepoſed and truſted on hu faith, 
| 
| 


4 - 3 ' H | 
and communi ated WT him, As aHotmer our-ſetfe. IH h as are fearefuli anda | 


baſe minded are reprehendca, es likewiſe thoſe that are ouer-credulors,or too 0- 


pen. T7 he WCAPBC 1 the beſt. 


Hou haſt delivered thy letters to be conueyed to my hands, as 
) chou writcſt,by a friend of thine, by which thou advertiſelt mee, 
notto communicateall thy pertinent aftaires with him , becaufe 
as thou ſaycſt,thouart not accuſtomed todoe the like : (o that in 
RES one and the ſameletrer, thou alloweſt and diſauowelt him to bc 
thy triend : I belceve firſt of all,that thou haſt gwen him this name of triend at 
| aducntvre,and as a common name in ſuch ſort,as we cal cuery man that paſleth 


new forces againlt pouertic, and ſome counlcls againſt dcath, and tortifie thy | 


ee 
—————— 
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' that which remaineth to be gotten ? I bow requireit of me what meaſure or | 


— 


by vs by the name of Sir,it ſo we be ignorant by what name he is cailed. Bur Ict | 


| me tel! thee this, that it thou thinkeſt to have a friend, in whom thon wilt not ' 
| 


| put as much conftidence,as in thy felfe, thou deceivelt thy lelfe very much, and 
vnderltandeſt nor ſufficiently the force of truc amitie:deliberare allchings with 
thy triend,but firſt of all reſoluc thy felfe,thar he is thy friend. After the friend- 
(hip is contradted, then ought weetotruſt ; beforeir be formed, wee ought to 


, louc before they iudge, and after they hauc 1udged, love nor 


of Theop / 4s 


iodge. But _ prepolterouſly confound ofhces, who contrary tothe precepts 


— 


| at all. Thinke therefore long time with thy ſelfe, whether any man 15 to bee | 


entertained into thy friendſhip; bur when thou ſhalt be reſolved to Accept of | 


| his loue diſcoucr vnto him readily rhy whole heart, and as boldly communi- 
| cate thy ſecrets with him, as with thy ſelfe; yer ſolive thov,thar thy thoughts 
| and ations may be fngh, rhat thou mayell commit them cothe {crious obſer. 
| uation of thine enemic. But becauſe ſometimes diners things fall our, that cy. 
| ſome hath made ſecrer, impart freely vnto thy friend all thy delignes and co.- 
gitations ; if thou ſuppoicſt him to be fairhfull, thou wilt doe no lefſe. For 


| 
' Q many * 
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 theveltceme moit dearc, yez, and if they could, they wauld ſcarcely truſt | 


| rucly is the worſt,that we hauc the authoritic of old men,and the vices of chil- 


— 


_ _ 


Liicius Annans Seneca. | 

many have taught bow to deceiuc » Oy fearing leſt chey themſelves hou! d 
O_ cemicd,and have minitired thern met n -n 2 priuiledge of offence by their own 
inc ſuſpicion, Vaat i thedeferhere tore, why [ ihonld conceale any thing | 
fro wm) Friend ? Why, betorc aim, thinke I not my ſclte alone ? Some there 
are which commit thoſe ehing 2s which are onely communicable with their 
friends fo every one they mect , and disburthen 10 cucry care whatſocuer 1s 
diltatctull vato them : ſome againe likewiſcarcdiſtruſttull of their faith, whom 


——— 


| 
| 
| 


themſelucs, but inwardly 4th lethemlclues ithiheir owns ſecrets. But nc1- ' 
ther of tkeſe things 1s to be done, for both of them ſau our of inftrmity,both not | 
to credit all men, ind nat ro creeitany: but the one in my opinion is the more 
l2udable vice, the other more ſecure, So reprehend both ot them, both thoſe 


 — 


ent arcalwa! eo difaus niet, as thoſcthat arc alwaics idle. For the mannered | lie | 
aino inthe firft is not ind ate ic. but rather the confii& of a troubled mind: and 
ast uching thoſethat thinkethart all motion is trouble and vexation, it is Ia- | 


ther 2difolution and !anowor in them,then moderation. Commit thatthere. 
{2ro to memorie, which I kavercad in Poss1yox1vs , There arc {ome, laith | 
' ' q bY F F | 
* 4Ye '12 ji O07? FEt;rOa PR "7, that they thinks all t thin? is to been 

74"boile, which re e9c:710 the 1175t. T hele things are to be medled rogether, | 
and bethat refferh 1,muſt be 11 acti on, and he that ateth,muſt reſt. Deliberate | 


with nature, 2nd {hee will tell chee,that ſhe made both che day and the night. | 
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He exhorteth him to perſencr in Philoſophie whereby he may be eſteemed a ſeriom, | 
7raue, and perfelt man. For the reſt, he concludeth them to be children, that | 
feare ſuch thinzs as are not tobe feared a eſpectally death. And thus conc udetl, | 
he to be the end of ony enils; and that either by ſu iden mo0t10n , or deſperation 
»4ny haute contemned the Gan, aud why not with reaſon? He concludeth ther- 
fore, that life ts not 10 be loned,but wk we ought daily to thinke,vpon how di- 
ucrs aud light cauſes death approacheth « . Fin ll, he propoſeth an Fmbleme 
of Ericvkvs of true 71 hes. 


— 


—_ 


Erſcuer as thou haſt begun, and indeuour thy ſelfe as much as in 
thee lieth, rotheend thou mayelſt more longer cnioy arctormed 
and compoſed mind. And truely thou entoyelt it, whileſt thou 
mendgeſt ir, yea, whtiicſt thou compoleſt i It: but the contentment 
that a man recciueth by the contemplation of a conformed 
mind,and.that is repleniſhed with perfect innocencic, is farre more plcaſant 
andagreeable, Thoudoelt remember what p| lcaſure thou diddeſt feele, when 
hauing leftthy childiſh liverie,thou tookelt vpon thee the abiliments of a man, 
being brought before the Pretor intorhe market-place, Expett a farre greater 
matter, when thou ſbalt caſt oft ehy childiſh mind, and that Philoſophic bath 
inroiled thee amongſt the number m— ; For as yet childhood dwelleth not 
in vs; bur that which is more gricuous,childilhnefle remaincth in vs. And this 


——— — — —___—_— —— 


; dren, and notof children onely,but of infants. T hey feare the lighteſt, theſe 
che falleſt, wee both. Now grow proficient, and thou ſhalt vnderſtand that 
thereare cert2ine things, which for the ſame cauſe for which they bring vs 

much 
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much tearc, ougat the iciic tode tearca ; N > cull "PA which comtneth the 
alt, \We might teare death, if it couid a aWalcs with vs : bur it is neccTa- 
2at either it betal; vs nor,or that it oucrpatleth incontinently. And ifthou 

tell met Natit ts 2 difhcule thing ro periwade the min ad to contempt of life, doe 
but conlider vpon how light occaltons ſome haue attempted the fame : one 
NAacTniranziceysd alm cite vith the halter betore | 115 Mil! r15 gOor another hath 
t [1 mlelf rom ha p of the houſe to the bottome, to avoid his Maſters 


_— — — — 


!iſplcaſure,another hath Artatevar tration hea rehen he would | 


| be brought backe to the piace trom whence he was fled. Thinkeſi nw chat | 


rue cannot force as much as excelhive teare could ? No man cancniov a 
Ycaccable and lecure lite, that Iaboureth over-muchk to prolong it, and that c- 
hecmerd lc for 1great Ven. *ht,ro ſec and obſeruec the rcuolution. of many yc ars. 
Medicate then cuery Gay to have the power to leave thy life freely and wil 
ngly,which diucrs men entertaine in another man nner, then they doe, whoim: 


orace bricrs and thornes, which haue beene driven athwart them. by the vio- 
encc of ſure turious {treame. Many wretches float betwixt the teare of death, 


nd the torments of Nice; they will nor luc, and they know nor how to dic. 
FEathian rothyl fe a picaſant iite ,by f rrlaking { ſolrcitude that may 
Deta:l thce tor the jouc of ef Ic [l1me, TI here 15 no e000 more pt otitable ro the 


polleſJor, then that, to the loſe whereof the mind is alreadie preparcd ; and 
thereis nothing, the lofle waercotis morecalle to be ſupported, then of that 
which bein; aloſt cannot be redelired, I akethce courage theretore,& aflurance, 
againſt thoſe things that arc ſubic&rothe ſame necelfitic a3 thou art,cucn thoſe 
that are molt mightie. A * Pupill,and an * Eunuch,gaue {cntence ongreat Pow 


pey's head, of Craſſus, the crucll and infolent Pathian. * Cars Ceſar com- 


- - 
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manded ghar Lepidie ſhould preſent his neck to the I ribune Pecrmnees, and he | 


himſclte gauc his owne to Chcrea's. Fortunc hath neuer Ro fauource any 
man. but that ſhe hath affronted him with as many menaces. I ruſt nor ouer- 
much vnto this calme, In an inftant the Seais turned,and thoſe ſhips arc ſwa]l 
lowed the [ame ws I where they wantonly played onthe water. T hinke _ 


either a thecic or an enemic may avme his {word at thy thr 4 and; i!\crhoup 
= Tr power be wanting,not the baſcit {Hue that liver! bas h: ath power of 
thy litc and death. 1 a{ſure thee, that whoſocuer cont Cemnctlh eo he els Lord of 
thine. T ake account of thoſe th; tare dead by thecomploar f their | {cruants 


or by open ourageyos by treaſon, and thou ſhalt (ze, ad th; ws are no efle 
made aw 2y by the indignation of the 'r ſlaves, then the difpleaſures of their 
Kings. Wh It importe thit then how mightic he be whom thou tearclt,if cuc- 
ry man may do that which thou teareſt ? Andit by chance thou fallelt into the 
hands of thine enemics,the conqueror will command that thou be lcd whither 
he pleaſerh, Why: lecciueſt thou thy ſelte ? Why beginnefſt chon then one- 


ly to vngerſtand that which thou baſt ſuffered ifrom thy birth ? I rell thee, 
that from the houre thou wert borne thou artled to dic. Theſe and ſuch like 
things ugh cortnvallytoliue inthy remembrance and mind, if wee will mo- 
deratcly expett t! t houre,, the (care whercot, repleniſheth all others 


wtih dilquier. but that | may n nake an endoft my Letter, hcare that which 
this day was plealinz to me, and this alſo is taken out of another mans garden, 
Pouertie meaſured 1ccording to the rule of Nature, is oreat Yiches. Pat know 
eſt thou well what limits this rule of Nature g _ vs ? Neither to hauc hun 
gernor thirſt, nor cold. But to the end to drige away this hunger and thirl! 
thou haſt no need to walt or attend on theſe proud and great gates,nor to ſuffer 
(Q) 2 thelc 
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theſe diſdainetull and imperious contemners, nor to expole thy lelte ro the 
baitcs of theſe contumelious courtelies. T hon needeſt not tor the ſame to at- 
tempt the fortune of the Sca and of armes. I hat which Nature delireth , is 
found cuery where : we take paines to obtaine ſupertiuovs things:theſe are they 
that weare our gownes,thart make vs grow old in our I cnts, and that caſt vs 
on forraine ſhoarcs. T hat which ſuthccth vs, 1s alreay at hand. 
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' Hee diſmadeth his friend from the oſtentation of Philoſophte, and counſelleth him 
not to make himſclfe noted by his habit or atet : he per ſwadeth him not to con- 
femme all thinss t hat are vulgar, but to make moderate w/e of them, and with- 
ont abuſe : he dcteſteth vncleawline ſe, and calleth ws to the law of Nature : he 
wroethas [auſeout of Hecatox, of the comunition of hope and feare ; auow- 


ins him to be free of one,that hath caſt off the other ; and obnoxiue to both,who. 


ſocuc? Is 10 ONS. 
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WD Hereas thou trauclleft continually, and all other things ſet apart, 
LeR cndeuoureſt to make thy ſclfe daily more vertuous; | praile thee, 
& andamgladto hcarc it : and not only doc [ counſcil thee to per- 
{cuer thercin,but I likewiſc intreat thee. But thereot I am to ad. 
| monilh thee, that according to the maner of thole that ſeckenot 
ſo much to profit, as to be ſeene,thou apply not thy lelfe to doe certaine things 
which arc oucr-lingular, and remarkable for their ſtrangencile, either inthe 
manner of thy lite,orin thy habit. Flic all luttiſh behaviours,as ro weare thy 
hairc oucr-long, knotted and filthic,thy beard vacombed,to lic on the ground, 
| and to makeprofcihonto haue a ſworne hatred againſt Gold and Silver, and 
wharſocucrtolloweth ambition by a wrong courſe. T he ſole name of Philo. | 
ſophic,how modeſt ſocuer it be,js of it ſelte ſuthciently ſubictroenvie. What 
| if we ſeparate our ſelves from the company of men? Well may wee inwardly 
be in all things vnlike vnto them; but our looks and behaviours mult be agree- 
able tothe good liking of the people, Let not our garment cither be roo gay, 
or too (louenly : let not ovr ſilver be enchaſed with gold; and yetlet vs be al- 
ſured,that it is no token ol trugalitiero bedeſtitute either of Gold or of Silver: 
let vs ſo doe, that welead a better lite rhen the common ſort are wont, yet not 
alrogether contrary to theirs ; otherwilc, in ſtead of correRting them wee ſhall 
driuc and baniſh them from vs, and wee are the cauſe, that in diſliking all ovr 
ations, they will not imitate one of them. Phileſophic promiſcth this firſt of 
all, common ſenſe, humanity,and cntercourſcand (ocietic, from which we ſhall 
| become ſeparated by this difhmilitude of profeſhon. Let vs rather take heed 
| left theſc faſhions for which we would be held in admiration, prove not ridicu- 
lous and odious vnto others, Our intent is to live according to the diretion 
of nature: butit is a thing altogether contrarie vnto her,to afHli&t the bodie,and 
to hate ordinariccleanlinefſe, and to be loathſome and ſordid, to vſe not onely 
groile meates,bur alſoharmctull and diftaſttull. For cuen as to affeR and ſeeke 
atter delicacie, is riot, ſo alſo is it a kinde of madnefle to flye from theſe things 
whichare vſuall, and may be recovered without great expence. Philoſophic 
| requireth frugalitic,and notmilcrie: and (ince an honeſt and well-ſceming fru- 
| galitic may be had,I think it good for a man to keepe this meaſure. It behouetb 
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vs that our life be balanced berwixt good and publique manners. I can be wel! 
content that men admire ourlite, but yet let it be within their knowledge. 
Wharthen ? (hall we doe the ſame thar the reſt? thall chere be no difference 
berwixt vs and them ? yes, a great deale: but hee onely thall reknowledge the 
ſame, that obſcructh vs necrely, He that (hall enter oor houſes, let him rather 
looke on vs,then on our moucables. T hart man is great and generons, who v. 
ſeth earthen platters like ſiJucr veſſel , and no lefl&1>he that vſerh filuer veſſel! 
as earthen platters. Not to be able ro endure riches, is the part of 2 weake 
mind. Burto imparc vnto thee taeprofic I have made this day : I have found 
in Hecaton,thar the end of coueting ſuthceth roremedie feare. Thou w:lr gue 
ower, fath he, ts feare, if thou ceaſeft to hope. Burt thou wilt ſay, How can theſe 
things being fo diuers, be together ? So 15 it, my L£«c:/745, airhough that theſe 
things ſeeme to be contraric, yet arethey ioyned and vnited the one with the 
other. Enen as one and the ſamechaine binderh borh the officer and the pri- 
ſoner, ſo likewiſe theſe things, alchough they ſceme different, are conioyned 
and march rogerhcr. Fearctolloweth hope, and I wonder nor thereat ; both 
of them are palhons which proceed trom an inconſtant and moucable mind, 
and that is in thought and care tor that which isto come. Bur the greateſt cauſe 
both of the one and other, is, tor that we moderate and content not our ſelues 
with things that are preſent, bur ſend our thoughts our farre before vs. So pro- 
uidence, which is the greateſt benefit that betideth azortall men , becormmerh 
hurtfull and harmefull vnto vs. Bruit bcaſts flic thoſe dangers which they ſee 
before their eyes, and having eſcaped them, they are ſecure: but wee arc af- 
frighted not onely with our dangers palt,but with thoſe alſo thatare to come. 
Many of our goods doe harme vs z fr our memoric reuiuerth and reprefenterh 
vnto vs the rorment of the feare palt, and providence anticipateth it. T here is 
no man miſcrablec alone by preſent cuils. 
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He declareth,that it is an ar2ument that he profiteth in Philoſophie, becauſe hee. 
acknowledgeth hu vices. He expreſſeth h:s affettion to communicate ali things 
with him as his true friend, efþecially ſuch as are profitable. That the counſale 
of wiſe-men (cemeth very effectuall and about their precepts, which he teacheth 
by example of ſome Philoſophers. 


Know, my Lec:{is,that I am not onely amended, but rransfigu- 
red : neither doc | now promiſe or hope that there remaineth 
nothing 'tn me that isto be changed. Why ſhould I not have 
many things that ought to be correted *cxtenuated,andrailec? 
Evcn this is a tcſtimonie of a mind that beginnerh to be chan- 
gcd for the bertcr, whenit {eerh init ſelfe thoſe vices that belore times it was 
tgnorantof. There is ſotne hope in thoſe that are ſcazed with certaine ſick. 
neſſes, when as they feele rhemſelues to be diſeaſed. I would therctore with 
to communicate with thee this my ſo ſedden change; then ſhould I begin to 
hauc a more certaine confidence of our friendſhip, of that true friendſhip, [ 
meane, which neither hope nor feare, neither any other conlideration of par- 
ticular profit ſhovld diſftoyne, of tkat with which men dic, and for which 
they die. I will reckon vp vnto thee divers men that have not had want of 4 


Q 2 | friend, | 
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| ticad, but want ot iriend{hip : ſuch a thing cannot happen when as two foules 
| arc couplcd together by a iurict alliance and vnitormitie of will in deliring ho» | 
| | nel} chings. VW by cao it nots for they know that all things arc common vnto | ' 
| | them, and chiefly aducrixic. I hov can{t not coniettyre in thy mind bow 
| much profic | percewwe that euery day bringeth me.Send me,ſayett thou,thole 
| things, whole efhcacic ] baue {o tricd. | rucly I could with that ] mightin 
| ſome lort poure them all into thee: 1 am glad to learne, tothe end | may 
| reach ; and thereis not any thing, bow rare and commodious ſocuer it be,that 
can or (hould yeeld me content, it I might onely know it for my particular 
prolit. 1t wiſcdome it [elite were given me vpon congition to conceale it, and 
got co publiſh irc, | would retule the ſame. T be poſſethon of no benefit is con- 
tenting without a companion, I will ſend thee therefore the bookes them- 
(clues : and let thou (houldeſt rake too much paines in tollowing thoſe things 
| which piofic publiquely,] will put certaine markes to find thoſe things, which 
I readily approue and admire ; yct our ſpeaking and living together will pro- 
fic thee more, then onely reading. It therefore behoveth thee totranſport thy 
ſelfe hither : firit of all, becauſe men give better credit ro their eyes, then to 
their cares. And againe, bccaule the way of precepts is long, where that of 
cxample is more (hoit,and tarre more trunttull. Cleanthes had never expreſiced 
Zeno, had he onely heard bim : but healwaics was converſant with him, and 
hed ancyc into the ſecrets gt his ttudie,and warily obſerved, whether hce lived 
according as he tavght. 7P/ato, Ariitorle_, and all other Sages (which after- 
wards ſpread them(« Jues into divers familics) bave receiucd more inftrutions 
| by the manners, then the words of Socrates. tAcrrodorus , Hermacua, and 
Poliemuws were great men not becauſe they had frequented the Schoole of Ep. 
cur44, but for that they bad converled with him. Neither cal) I thee onely vn- 
to me,tothe intent thou ſhouldeſt receive profit, bur ro the end thou ſhou'deſt 
profit others: for we will continvally afhiſt one another; meane while,to acquir 
| my ſclfe of the rent I owe thee, | will tell thee that which pleaſed me to dav in 
HecaroN, Askeſt thou (laith he) wherein I hawe profited ? I haue begun to be 4 
fiend to my ſelfe. He hathprofited much: he will neuer be alone, Know 
this, that he that isa triend to himſelfe, is a fricnd to all men. 
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Tohim that ut proficient, too much company u to be awoyacd, and that wices are 
comratted thereby,Playes,and Showes alſo,chiefly thoſe that are bloudie : net- 
ther 151t beſeeming publikely to recite or diſpute amongſt vnequals. Let,ſaith 

 Hc,ont or two auditors of iudgement be eſteemed, or none at all. 


& Emandeſt thou of me, my opinion what thou oughteſt eſpecial- [ 

ally ro auoid ? T he multicude. For as yet thou canſt nor ſafely 
commit thy ſe}feyntothem. TI ruly, for mine ownepart, I con- 
telle my weaknefle: I never returne back again with thoſe man- 
ners that | carried out with me. Somewhat of that which I had 
compoſed is troubled ; ſomewhat of thoſe things which I had chaſcd away re» 

rurne backe againe. T hat which bctalleth che (icke who are in ſuch ſort attain- þ | 

| ted witha long debilitie , that they can never be remoued, except they grow | 

| 

| 


| worlc. So farcth it with vs, whoſe ſpirits begin to recover from a long lickneſle. | 
The |} 
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The conucrſation of many men is contrarie vnto vs; I here is no man but com- 
mendeth vnro vs ſome vice, or imprinteth it in vs, and leaueth an imprefhon in 
vs, betore we can beware: and the greater the companie is, wherewith we con- 
uerie,the greater 13the danger. Bur nothing 1s ſo hurtful] rogood manners as to 
litina T bcatre,, tor there by the pleaſure wee conceiue, the vices [teale on vs 
more ca(:ly. What thinkeſt chow that I ſay ? I tcl] thee that I not ouly returne 
more couctous, more ambitious, more|uxurious, but more crue)| and inhu- 
mane, becau{c I have beene amongit men. By caſualtie I fell vpon the Showes 
{ at noone , expecting ſome ſports and witty jelts, and recreation, whereby mens 
eyes might bee repoſeda while , that inthe morning had beenc fed with the 
(hedding of mens bloud. But I find it contrarie: whatſocuer was fought before, 
was mercie, Now letting palſe:rifles, there is nothing but detefted murther : 
combatants hauc not wherewith to couer them, but expole their naked bodies 
ro the ſtroake, and never (trike without wounding. T bis ſpetacle doe many 
pretcrrc beforc that of the ordinarie couples,or that of the extraordinar y,asked 
'or by the people. And why ſhould they nor preferre the ſame? T he weapon 
15 k: pt off neither by Helmet nor Target: whereto ſerue theſe fencings and 
| Gladiatorie Arts? Alltheſeare burthe delayesof death. Inthe morning men 
are cxpolcd to Lyons & Beares,atnoone tothe ſpetators, T he killers arecom- 
mandcd to be fer againſt thoſe that are to kill, and they reſerue him that is con- 
ucror for another {[aughter :the end and ayme of thoſe thar fight is death, by 
hre and (word the mattcr is managed. Theſe arc done during the intermiſhon 
of the ſpetacle. But ſome man hath commirted a theft : whattherefore defer. 
ucth he ? To bec banged. He ſlew a man : he that ſlew him deſerucd to ſoffer 
no lcfſe. But what, haſt thou deſerued to bchold this ſpeRacle ? Kill, burne, 
whip, why runncs he ſo fcarefally on the weapon ? \V hy kills bee not couragi- 
ouſly ? Why dies he not willingly ? By ſtroakes are they compelled ro wopnds, 
and with naked and expoled bodies they receiuc the ftroakes of one another. Is 
| the ſpeftaclc iutermitred ? in the meanetime men arc laine, leſt nothing ould 
| be done. Goe too, vnderſtand you not this, that cuill example rcficteth on 
| thoſethat doe this ? Giue thanks vato the immorrall gods, that you teach him 
| tro becrucll,who cannot carne, We muſtremoue and draw away trom the com- 
| monpeople this tenderneſſe andinconftancie of mind, and ſtraight apprehen- 
| fron of truth, a man may caſily conforme and tafhion himſelfe ro many. T 
| trequentation of a different multitude might peraduenture have ſhaken the 
| great minds of Socrates, Cato, and Lelius. So farre is any of vs (although in 
| hetghr of our compoſed judgement) from being able to ſultaine the force and 
| charge of vices comming with ſogreat a troupe. One only example of luſt or 
auaricecauſeth mbch miſchicſe. The companic of a delicate man by litle and 


CY 
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| couetouſneſſe. A miſchieuous and corrupt manrubbeth on the ruſt of his in- 
{ firmities, and ſoyleth the moſt ſimpleand vprighteſt man. What thinkeſt chou 
| may become of thoſe manners, which are violently laid hold on, followedand 
| applauded by the multitude ? T heſc of force muſt thou eitherimirate or hate; 
| but both the one and the other of theſe ovght to be auoyded,for feare left thou 
| becither like vnto the wicked, by reaſon they are many , or cnemie to diucrs, 
| becauſe they are vnlike tothee. Retire thy ſelfe therefore into thy ſelfe : haunt 
| thoſe whocan make thee better,admit thoſe whom thom canſt betrer;for theſe 
| things are reciprocally done. Men in teaching others learne themſelves. A boue 


| all things beware leſt thou expoſethy ſelfe rogreat allemblies , or aftcteſt to 
| diſpute 
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litle effeminateth thoſe that conuerſe with bim. A rich neighbour kindleth our 
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lj 4 Jiſpure or oh by way of chennaics. or defive roſhewthy lclte, ors wel | | 
EE wiſh that thou ſhouldeft doe [o, if thou coulſteft in any ſort be proficable to 
Ws | the people : bur there is not any one amongſt them thar can vnccritand thee ; 
"nt and if haply thou find out one orewo, yer muſt rhou infiruft them how they | 
| h may vnderitand rhee. Eor whom then have I learned theſethings. Feare nor 
| | charthou haſt loſtrhy labour, if chou haſt learned theſe things ior thy ſci'c 
| But leſt I ſhould reſerue vnco my ſelfe rhe profit I have gottren 1this day, I will 
LEG. 1 communicate with cheethree moſt worthy ſentences to one [cnſe; ot which the 
J | one ſhall be ro acquit this Epiſtle of that which ir oweth rhce ; the other two 
ſ | ſhall be giuen thee afore-hand. Demorr/taw.raith , 7 romnt one only for a whole 
multitude, and a whole multitude as one. And hee wholocuct hce was ( foritis 
doubred of theaurhor) when it was demanded of him, why he tooke fo grear | 
| paines to preferrean Arte, which ſhovld profit buta few , anſwered very wile- | 
ly, A few, ſaith he, ſuffice we, one is inough,none is inougzh. And the third is | | 
moſt excellent, Fpicurus writing to one of theconſorts of his ſtudies. (Theſe 
thinss, ſaith he, write I nos to mary, but to thy ſelfe; tor we our [clucsare a The- | 
atregreat inough for one another.) Such things as theſe, friend Lucil;iss , are | 
they which thou muſt commir to memorie, tothe end ro contemne this plca | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſure which proceedcth from the applauſe and conſent of divers. Many praiſe 
; thee; Haftthonany thing wherein to priſe ane plcalethy lelte, if thou be ſuch 
4 2 one whom many applaud? let them obſeruethy inward vertucs, 
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4t , wilt thou that I auoyde the multitude and the people * But thy Staicks | | 

teach to follow buſineſſe, and todieinaffaires. He anſwereth , that he perſwa- | 

| deth not idleneſſe , but 4 retirement by his example , who diſmi (ing other offi- | 
ces, intendeth wiſedome, and propagateth the precepts thereof 1n writing. This, 

| ſaith he, is of all aftions the greateſt and meſf excellent. In concluſion, he taſer- | 

teth that of Eeicvays : that Phileſophie gineth true libertre. | 


| 
; This nf hp dependeth on the former Fpiftle, and is as it were an Objection : 
| 
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SERRDs 3 Houcommandeſt me by thy advice to flie the prople, to retire 
3-0; a2) my ſelte apart, and to be contented with my conſcience: \W har | 
of fe ME hall then become of all thoſe precepts of thine, that commanded | 
AS SY mceto end my life in ation ? Whar, ſeeme I then in this interim | 
| to entertaine idleneſſe? I o this end bave | withdrawne my felte, | | 
| to this intent have | ſhur vp my doores, that I might profit many men. I ſpend | 
| not aday in idlenefle; For the molt part of rhe niches, | ſpend them in ftudie, 
[ haue no leiſure to ſleepe, yet yeeld vnto ir, and keepe mine eyes (wearied and 
| drooping with watching) in ation. Tretired my ſeite;nor only from men, bur | 
| from affaires, and principally from mine owne. [ wholly trafhque for poſter]. | 
| | tie, by writing that which may be profitable vnto them : | ler betore their eyes | 
in writing many good and wholeſome counſailes, asit were receits of profita- 
ble medicines, which [ haue found fruirfull in mine owne vicers; the which al- | 
| thongh they be not alrogether healed, haue deliſted to feſter. I ſhew orhers | 
the right way , which I have learned roo late : and after I have becne too Jong 
wearied with wandring and tracing here and there, I ccaſc not to cric out. Flic 


all thoſe things which cyther pleaſc the common ſort, or caſualtie attributcth : 
ronne 
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runne not after caluali benchits, but rather ſuſpicioutly and fearefally appre- 
hend, and cntertainc all vncertaine pleaſures, Both wilde beaſt and filh arc be- 
witched with the baite 15 laid tur thera, TI hinke you that theſe arc the gifts of 
Fortune ? T rult methey arc hertraps ; What one lo cuer of vs would live a 
ſweet lite, let him flie as much as he may theſelimed benefits, wherein wee 
molt milerably be deeerued, \We thinke to enioy them, and they cnioy vs : this 
courſecarriecth vs to adownetall, The ifſuc of this {o eminent 1s to fall ; and 
that which is worſe, it is impoſhble tor vs to ſtand , when as felicitic hath be- 
gunne to tranſport vs, andcarric vs hither and taither : at lealtwiſe cither con- 
rent thy (ele with ſuch things as are good and certaine, or bee thou poſlcſlor 
and lord ot thy ſclte. Such as doe this, fortune dota not only overturne them, 
but caſteth headlong and cruſheth them. R emember therctore to obſerve this 


| wholeſome and fruitivil torme of life , in attording thy bodie no further nou- 


— _ 


riſhmene, then may ſuffice to continue thee in good health : chaſtiſe the ſame 
ſeverely, leſt it rebell againſt the foule. Ler thy mcate appeaſe thy hunger, 


| thy drinke aſſwage thy thirſ}, thy coate cover thee trom cold, thy houſe bee a 


een: 
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defence againi} thoſe things as may oftend thy bodie. Ir skilleth not whether 
it be builded of T urftc,or rich Marble. Know that a man 1s as well covered with 
T batch, as with Gold. Contemne all theſe things which ſuperfluous labour 


| preterreth either for ſhew or ornament. T hinke that there is nothing admira- 


ble inthy felfe, butthy minde, ro which being great, nothing is great, bur ir 
ſelfe. If I diſcourſe this with my ſelte,it Iconterre this with polteritie, thinkeſt 
thou not that I profit more, then when as vpon demand I paſle my bond for 
my friend, or ſet my hand and calc in teftimonie roa T citament, or ſhould 


giuemy hand and ſuffrage toa Candidate in the Senate houle ? Belecue mee, 


thoſe that ſeeme to doe leaſt, doe the greate(t things ; for they intreate both of 
divine and humane matters. Bur it is high timc for me now to make an end,and 
to pay that impoſt that I owe for this Epiſtle :it (hall nat be art mine owne ex. 
pence, but on Fpicurws charges; in whom this day I read this ſentence : T hou 
muſt of neceſitie ſerne Philoſophie, to the end thou mayeſt obtame true libertie. 
He that ſubmitteth and ſubicterh himſelfe ro her , is on the inſtant made a 
freeman ; for to ſcrue her, is to beat libertie, T hou wilt thinke it firange per- 
aduenture,why I vſurpe ſo often the Eprcures words, rather then thoſe of 0- 
ther men; but where'ore thinkeſt thon not that thoſe ſayings of the Eprenre 
arecommon and publike ? How many things are they, which the Pocts hauc 
written, which have beene or ought to be ſpoken by the Philoſophers? I men- 
tion not the Trigecdians hor thoſe Poemes of ours, which are called T ogare;for 
theſe have alſo ſome (cueritie, and are the meane betwixe Comedies and T ra- 
gedies : how many cloquent verſesare there in vie cuen amongſt the Mimicks? 
How many things of Pub/::c , which not only exceed the Comedies, but arc 
worthy to bee inſcrred in T ragedies ? I will repeate one of his verſes, which 
appertaineth to Philoſophic, and to this part which now laſt of all wee de- 
bated of, wherin hee denicth that wee ought to account caſuall things our 


owne; 
Fach thing is forraine, that befals by wiſhing. 


I remember this Verſe likewiſe of thine, not much better, but more ſuccin, 


| 't 15 not thine, that Fortune made thine, 


Neither 
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Neither will I ct flip that likewiſe which was farre bettcr{ct downe by thee: 
The co0d that miaht be 21uen, may be beref1 


I require nO acquittance for thelc; for I pay thee with thine owne, 
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( Al | art and exp lication alſo of the former . 1 hat a wiſe man ſeeketh Mor men, but 
1s contented with him(elfe. What then * Not a friend alſo; yea, can he likewiſe 
be without him : hecanloſe him, and hauins lot him, (an repaire him a4garne. 
In himſelfeis the fruit and pleaſure whilſt he, promaeth him, What, for his 
owne cauſe,as the Fpicures thinke ? No, but rather for another, whom hee may 
profit, for whom he may 1 nadergoe danger, for whom he may die - the reward of 

vertueis it ſelfe. At lenzth more copiouſly and ſubtilly how farre content 


with bimſelfe, how farre notz and in words ſome Stoicall aiſtinctions, 


_— 


42 2:2. Hou deſireſt to know, whether vpon iuft ground the Epicurein a 
7 [284 ccrtaine Epiftle of his, reprehendeth thoſe that ſay, that hethat 
is perfectly wiſe is content with himſclte, and that tor this cauſe 
he bath no neede of a {riend : this is obieted by the Epicure to 
S1:/pho,and thoſe who thinke that the 1mpolhbilitic of the mind 
is their chictctt good, We ſhall fall into ambiguirie, it we [hall (trive ſ1gnihcant. 
ly tocxpreſle the Greeke word nile in one word, and call it /mpariexce. For 
the concraric of that which we would cxprefſe may be vaderftood : for weein- 


| tend by this, him that deſpileth all ſenſe of cuill, where others ſuppoſe that 


this is ſpoken by him that can indure noevill : (ce theretore whether it be ber- 
ter cither to ſay an inuulnerable mind, or a mind that can indure no cvill, T he 
difterence which is betwixt them and vs is this; our wiſe man oucrcommeth 


| cach incommodity whatſoever, but tceleth the ſame;theirs bath not ſo much as 
' a ſenſe thereof. In this we accord, we ſay that a wile man 1s contented with him. 


ſelfe, yet notwithſtanding that he will have a triend,a neighbour, a companion, 
although he himſelfe ſwfhceth, and in ſuch fort ſuthceth, that ſometimcs hee is 


' contented with a partot himſelfe. For it cither a ficknefle or encmic hath taken 


his hand from him, if any accident hath berett him of bis eyc, that which re- 


| maineth with him ſhall ſuffice him, and as ioyfull ſhal he be in his maimed and 


mangled bodie, as hecovld be, were it whole, He had rather that he wanted no. 


| thing; neuerthelcſſe hee defireth not that which hee wanteth. T hus is a wiſe 


man ſo farreconrent with himſelie, not that hee will be without a friend, but 
that he can bezwhich is as much to lay,as that he bearcth patiently the loſle of 
a friend, without a friend he {hall never be; it lieth in his power to repaire him, 
as ſoone as him lifteth, As Ph:4ras baving loſt one (ſtatue, can ſuddenly faſhion 
another; ſo this good Artiſan of amitic ſuddenly ſubftituteth another friend in 


| the place of him that is loſt. If thon demandeſt of me, bow he can ſo ſuddenly 


make and repaire ſo many tricndſhips, I will tell chee, if this firſt of all be agreed 
bctweene vs,that I remaine acquit of the debt of this letter./w:{//bew thee, ſaith 


HEecaro Nt means toimrreaſe loue without medicine, hearb,or inchantment. if 
| thouw!!t be beloued, love. Butthere is not only a pleaſure inthe truition of an 


old and ancientamitie, but likewiſc inthe creation of a ncw : and the ſame dit- 
terence 
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ference 1$ berw cene him that oy ah a friend aleacdtl gotten,and him that isa get- 
ting,as betweene the - labourer when be ſowerh and when he reapeth. « dirabin 
the Philoſopher was wont to (ay, that it was a far more pleaſant thing to make 
a friend, then ro hauea triend;as it is more agreeabletoa Painter co paint,then 
to haue finiſh#d his pifture, I hat buſte care he had in his worke,hath a wonder- 
tul content during the worke it lelte. Heis not fo much contented when he bach 
remoued his hand trom the worke :he hath tinilhed : he now eniovyeth the fruit 
of his arte, he pleaſed himſclfe with the arte it (e]te, whilſt he painted. The yourh 
of our children 1s more fruitfull vnto vs, but their infancie more (weer. Let vs 
now returne to our purpole. A wile man,airbough he be content with himlſelfe, 
will notwithſ{tanding havea friend , if ro no other end bur ro exerciſe his ami- 
tie, will not endure that ſo great 4 vertue {hovld remayne without vſe, not (as 
FEpicurus laid int he ſame Epil ile,) Tothisend to have ſome one to afliſt him 
when he is ticke, orto ſuccour him, if hee bee in priſon and necelhicie, bur con. 
trariwile, tothe end hee may haue ſome one, whom hee may afhit and ſuccour 
being (icke, relieve and ran{ome being in need and captivuitie : Hee that reſpe- 
Acth himlclfe, and for this cauſ: entertayneth friend{hip,thinketh badly ; euen 
as he begun, ſo ſhall heend. Hee that hath purchaſed himſelfe a friend, tothe 
intent he may Le ſuccoured by him in priſon, will cake his flight as ſoone a5 he 
feeleth himlclfe delivered trom his bonds. Theſe are thoſe kinds of friend- 

ſhips, which the comman ſort call Temporarie. Heethar is made a friend for 
profit ſake, (hall pleaſe as long as he may be profitable : ſo thoſe thar are in fe- 
licitie, ſee themſelues inuironed with a multitude of friends; and where the 
diſtreſſed make their abode, there is nothing but ſolitude : for ſuch manner of 
friends flie thoſe places, where they ſhall be proued: from thence we fee ſo ma- 
ny wicked examples of ſome tforfaking for feare, of ſome betraying for feare. 
It is neceſlarie, that the beginning and the end have correſpondence. Hee that 
hath begun to bee a friend, becauſeir is expedient, hee that bath thought thar 
there is a gayne in friend{hip beſ1de it ſelfe, may well be induced and ſuborned 
againſt the ſame, by the offer of a greater gayne For what cauſe then doe | en- 
tertayne 2 friend? I athe end to have one for whom | may die , whom I may 
accompanie in baniſhment, and for whoſe lite and preſervation I may expole 
my lelfero danger and death. This which thou delcribeſt is rather a negotia- 
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tion then a friend(hip, which reſpeterh commoditie, and hath a regard ro | 


gayne. Cerrayne itis, that triend{hip hath in ſomeſorta fimilicude and like. 
neſle ro the aftetions of louers. And not vnficly may a man call this pathon a 
fooliſh amitie. Doth there any man then loue for lucre ſake, or tor ambition, 
or for glorie? loue it ſelfe of it ſelfe, negleRing all other chings, enkindleth the 
mind with the delire of the forme , and not without hope of mutuall friend- 
ſhip? whatthen, doth a wicked affeion ſpring from an honeſt cauſe ? I his is 
not now in queſtion, ſayeſt thou , whether friend({hip be to be intertayned for 
her ſetfe, or tor the loue of any other thing. Forif it beto be delired of it ſelfe, 
he thar is content with himlelfe, may approch vnto it. How then hath hee ac- 
ceſlevntoit! as toa worthy hing , hot intangled with lucre, nor terrified by 
the varictie of Fortune. Hee detraRteth from the maieftie of friendſhip , thar 
entertayneth ir only to better his forrunes. A wiſe man is contented with him- 
ſelfe. Divers, my Z»ci/: , interpret this indireRly; they exclyde the wiſe 
man from cuery place,and incloſe him within himſelfe. But we muſt diſtinguith 
what and how farre this word extendeth. The wiſe man is contented with 
himſclfeto live bappily, but nottoliue. To this diuers things arerequilite ; to 
that 
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! it ſcltc. It beg inncth to be ſubict vnro torcunc, if it bauc necde to fecke any 


| vnknowne (hore ? Eucnas /vpiier (when in the dyſiolutionot the world, and ' 
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| fed ; ; which take in good part, although I have payed thee this daies rent alrea- 


— 


Pm Pm nos F eneca, | 


that there nee<dcth no more then an intirc and creed minde, and luch as de. | 
(piſcth fortunc. 1 wii | thew thee how C/ ry(4pprus dilinguilherh chem: He laith | 
L waogp wiſe man wantcth nothing , and yet hath necde of many things : a toole 
bach neede of nothing , becauſe hee can make vie ot nothing, bur wanteth | 
||:rhings. T be wiſe man hath necde of hands and eyes, and divers other parts | 
oft him tor the ordinaric vics et lire, yet neuerthelefſe he wanteth nothing : for | 
to hauc necdeimporteth necelfitie; but tro h1m that is wiſe nothing 1s necetlary. | 
T hercefore a\though he be content with himſelte, yer delifterh he not to make | 
vic of his fricnds, but delircth to hauc more, but not in regard that bee hath 
necde of them to liuc happily, tor he can live happily withour his friends, T be 
ſoucraigne good ſeekerh not externall inſtruments, it 1s wholly accomplithed in 
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part of it ſelte out of it (clfe. Bur yct what hall awiſe mans life be, it hee bee 
Icttin priſon without triends, orift in ſome {trange conntrey he be abandoned 
of all the world,or retained in ſome long Nauigarion,orcalt on ſome defertand | 
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theconfuled mixture of the gods all into one, when the nature of things begin. 
ning to ceale by litle and 1: tle) repoſcth and retireth himſclfe into bimlclic, | 
giuen ouecr tO his owne thoughts : T he like doththe wiſe man, hee 15 hidden in 
himſelie; he is only with himſelfe : but whilſt ic is lawfull tor himto order his | 
aftaires, he is contented with himſclfe: hee marricth a wife ; hce is contented | 
with himſelfe : hee bringeth vp children, hee 1s content in himſclte; and yet 
would he nor liue, if he ſhould live without mankinde. No profit but anatu. | 
rall inſtin&tinciteth him to enterraine friendthip: for as in other things we bave 
a certaine in-bred (weerneſle, ſo hauc we of tfriendthip. Eucn as ſolitude is odi- 
ous, {0 is companie agreeable : even as nature aflociateth man with man, fo 
likewiſe is there acerraine inſtintin this, that maketh vs deſirous of triend(hip; 
notwithſtanding 2Ithough he be molt afteftionate to his triends; although hee 
equall and oftentimes preterrerhem before himlelte, yer ſhall all his good bee 
incloſed , and bounded within himſelte , and hee ſhall ſpeake as St:/phon did 
(I meane him whom Zp:icurmn reproved in his Epiſtle) for having, vpon | 
the ſurpriſall and taking ot the Citie whercin he liucd , loſt bis wife and chil- | 
dren, and himſelte lett deſolate (yct nevertheletle happic and content) deliue 
red from the publike ruine and delolation. Demetrius he that was ſurnamed Po. 
lrorcetes, that is to ſay the deſtroyer of Cities, demanded of him if he had loft | 
nothing. No (ſaid he) / haze loft nothing, bec auſe all my g00ds are with mee. Be- | 
hold how this great and gencrous perſonage i is viorious over the vitorie of | 
his owne proper enemie. [ haue not(faith he)loſt any thing. He compelled him 
ro doubr, whether he were a conqueror,or no. All my goods, faith he,arc with 
me, that isto ſay, iuſtice,vertue, temperance,prudence, andeſpecizlly rothinke | 
nothing good that may bee takenaway, Wee wonderat ſome creatures that 
trauerſe the fire without any harmezhow much more admirable was this man, 
that without loſe or harme eſcaped both fire, ſword, and ruinc ? Docſt thou 
ſce how farre more calic it is, to conquer a whole Nationthen one man ? This 
voyce is common to him with the Stoicks, who in his owne perſon beareth 
away his goods without burt, thorowthe middeſt of Cirties burned downe, 
decaule he is content in himſelfe : himſelfe is the ſcope of his owne felicitic. 
1 hinke not that we alone are they that vtrer theſe great and generous words. 
Fpicurus himfelte that reprehendeth $St:/phon, hath ſpoken to the like cf- 
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far more,calleth himſelfe happic; (hall he be ſo ? I tell theethat thou oughtett 
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die: 1 hoſoener(laith he) ſuppoſeth not his owne ſufficient to content him, though 
he be the Lord of this whole World, yet i he miſerable... Or if thouthinke ir ber- 
ter ſpoken in this ſort (tor we mult relyc on ſenſe, not on words) He i miſera- 
ble that thinketh not himſelf moſt happy, although he command the whole World. 
And to the end thou matelt know, that theſe ſenſes are common, which Nature | 
intuſceh incoall in generall , chou ſhalt find that in the Cynique Poet, 


He is not bleft that thinkes himſeclfe not ſo. 


For what prenayleth it thee of what reckoning or eſtate thou art of, if in thine 
owne iudgement it ſeeme but abiect ? What then mayeſt thou ſay,it he thats 
vnworthily rich, and hee who is Lord over divers other men, bur flaue vnto 


not tv regard that which he ſaich, but that which he thinketh;and nor that on- 
ly which he thinketh one day, but ordinarily. But doe not feare, left an vawor- 
thy man ſhould enioy logreata good : to no one but a Wiſeman can his goods 
yeeld any pleaſure; all tolly labourcth with lothing of ic ſelfe. 
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T hat ſolitude is only good to thoſe that are £004, and haue profited in goodneſſe, to 
others otherwiſe : for wicked and fooliſh men commit moit ſinne therein, being 
remoued from a Reformer, and left to themſelues. By the way ſome Precepts of 
V owes, and that we ought not t0 conceine any thing , except that which we_- 
durit make knowne t0 enery man. 
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O iris, I change not mine opinion, flye the multitude, flye few,flyc 


uerſe, Conlider alittle the iudgement that I hauc ot thee; I dare 
-] >: well truſt thy ſclte rothy ſclfe, Crates the Auditour of that S:4l- 

VE pon, of whom I made mention in my former Epiſtle , when bee 
perceived a young man walking a-patt by himſclfe, asked him what heedid 
there all alone ? I ſpeake, ſaid the young man, vnto my ſelfe. T ake heed, I 
pray thee, replyed Crates, that thou ſpeake not with a wicked man. Weearc 
accuſtomed to obſcruc thoſe that mourne and feare, when they retyre them- 
ſelues a-part for feare, leaft they abuſc their ſolitude, There is no imprudent 
man that ought to be left alone: for then is the time that they complot and de- 
viſe their euill delignes, and ſtudic how to effe their cvill intents, both to 
themſelues and others: then diſpoſe their vnlawfull deſires : at that time the 
minded:ſ{covereth and publiſheth that which before timerheir teare or thame 
enforced them to conceale : then animatethey their boldneſle, quicken a 
their luſts, and awaken their choler. T o conclude,thec oncly good that ſolitude 
hath in it ſelfe, which is to commit nothing to any man, and to feare no reuea- 
ler, that is loft roa Foole: for hediſconereth and betrayeth himſelfe. Conlider 
thou that which I hope, or rather that which I promiſe my ſelte of thee(torto 
hope isa wore of vncertaine good) I find not any man with whom [I could bet- 
ter find in my heart that thou ſhouldft be conuerſant with, then with thy (cite, 
When [ called to remembrance the high and generous Diſcodrſes that I haue 
heard thee vtrer, I rcioycedin my felte, and aid, T beſe arenot words on Y, 
R ut 
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one. I inde not any man with whome ] would have thee to con- U 
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| but theſe words have their foundations; this man is not of the vulgar, hceten. 
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\ ſeth her force herein, and admoniſheth each one of his deſeAts and weaknefle, 
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deth to ſatctic. Continuezhen, my tricnd Lacrlius , and fpeake alwayes atter 
this manncr,liue continually thus that one thing abaſcrhee nor,neyther malter | 
thy courage. Give thankes vnto God tor the ancient Vowes thou baſt made 
vnto him, and recommend vnto him all che new thou haſt conceiucd : a:ke ar 
his handsa good mind, and firſt of all pray vnto bim for the health of thy fpi- 
rit, and next for that of thy bodic. Why {houldeſt thou nor oftentimes make 
theſe Vowes vnto him? boldly beſecch God, ſince thou intendeſt eo a»ke no 
thing of him thatis another mans. But to the end that according ro my cu- 
cuſtome I may accompany this Letter of mine with ſome preſent, receiuethar | 
which [ hauc found ro day in Arhenodorus : T hen know that thou art disburde. 
ned of alleuill deſires, when thou haſt attayned ſo farre, that thou demand nothing 
at Gods hands, but that which may be required of him openly. Forhow great at 
this day isthe madneſſe of men ? T hey mumble betwixt their teeth ſome vil. 
lanous Prayers, and arc ſuddenly filentif any maa yeeld an care vnto them, 
ſuppoling to hide that from men which they are not aſhamed ro diſcoucr vnto 
God : iudge then it this Precept ſhould nor be profitable; $o live with men as 
if God ſaw thee, ſo ſpeake with God as if men ſhould heare thee, 
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T hat he hoped well of Lve i 1 1vs his friend,in whom appeared much ſhamefaſtnes 
axnd bluſhing. That ſame i ſometimes natnrall, and cannot be ſhaken off by any 
Precepts , and followeth a Wiſeman alſo. T han ſometimes it appeareth in cull 
men,and « 4 ſigne of eutll.T hen he ctteth a wholſome admonition of Ertc vs. vs, 
T hat we ought alwaies to repreſcnt unto our ſelucs a good man , who might 
reſtraine Vs as 4 T wor ; and that wee ſhould doe and ſpeake all things as if hee/ 
were preſent. 
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w Hat honeſt natured man thy fricnd hath ſpoken with mee. The 
| PE) firſt words he vttered, incontinent]ly teftificd vnto me how great 

1 his bart was,and how good his ſpirit, and bow much he had pro- 
fired in the ſtudy he had enterprized:helefr mearaſte, whereuns- | 
toTaſſurc my ſcltc hee willanſwerez for I hauc taken him vpon 
the ſudden, and he bath ſpoken vato me without preparation. \V ben he recol- 
lefed himſelte he cafily bluſhed, which is a good ligne in a young man, yea, [0 
bluſhed as he could not moderate ir. ] doubt not but when he ſhall be beſt re- 
tyred, and deſpoyled of all bis vices,that then this complcxion will accompany 
bim, yea, cucn then when perfeſt wiſdome hath polleſſed him. For thoſe vices 
which are connaturall either in minde or body, cannot bee wholly defaced by 
any induſtrie.T hat which is borne with vs may be ſwecrned andcorredted by | 
Arr, but neither maſtered or rooted our. It hath bin notcd that the molt afſured 
raen in this World, at ſuch time asthey preſented themſclues beforcagreat al- 
ſembly, to diſcourſe of any thing, were no lcfle troubled witha cold ſweat,then 
theythatare wearie and pant with traucll : ro ſome their knees tremble, ro 0- 
thers their eeeth chatter, their rongue varics, their lips imper. Neither dilci- 
plinenor vſe can. wholly take from them theſe imperteRions: for naturecexerci- 
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and I know that bltiſhing is to bee numbred among(t theſc things, For olt- 
times wee obſerue that it ſpreadethir ſelfe, and fluſheth cuen in the face of 
the 
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che gravelt m2n, yer 151; morc apparentin young men , who hauc more heatc 
and are of a foft nature, notwi thitanding the cldeſt are not exempt trom the 


lame. Some there are that are neucr [0 much to bee feared then when they 


bluſh, as if at thar inſtant they had lavithed our all their ſharactalinefſe. T ben * 


was S3/!a molt violent when his tace was moſtred. There was nothing more 
pleafing then Porwpers countenance. For hee never ſpake in ſolemne company 
without blulking, And [ remember chat Fab7ances did as much , being ſuramo 
ned by the Senate rodepole ina certaine matter, and herein his b! oth: !ng did 
marucllouſly become him. T his bappencth not thorow the feeblencile of the 
mind, but rather from the noucitie of the accident, which although ir ſhake nor, 
yer moncth it choſe which are not accutiomed and exerciſed, and who by ana 
curall facility and rengernefle of their bodie, arc ſubic& to b'iulbing. For a 
there are ſome who hauerthcir bloud both good and well tempered, lo other 
ſome hauc it moucable, and readic to fluſh vp intothe tace. No wifdome , as | 
have {11d, can take away this 1infirmity, otherwiſe natureit ſelfe ſhou'd be ſu - 
ie&tthercunto, it wildome had powct toraze our thoſe vices which the had 1m 
printed invs. I hat which atrendeeh vs rhorow the condition of our birth, and 
the temperature ot our bodics, when the mind hath much and long time com- 
polcd it lelte, will remaine continually, Wee cannot eſchue theſe things art our 
plcaſures,no more then we can command them tocomeatour wil, I be Com- 
medians, who imitate afteQtons, who expreſle fare and trembling, who repre- 
ſent ſorrow, arc accultomed to counterteir ſhametalinefſe after this menner : 
they caſt downe their countenance, they ſpeake fottly, they fix their eyes on 
the ground, but bluſh they cannot z for bluſhing may neither bee prohibired 
nor commanded. Wiſcdome promiſerh nothing againſt thoſe things;zprofiteth 
nothing : ſuch things as theſe receive no Law but trom themſelucs; they come 
againſt our wils, and depart without asking leaue. Now this Epil! le rcquireth a 
clauſc; receiuc then trom me this Precept,as molt neceffary and behoue'vull for 
thee, and which 1 wiſh thec al wayes to rctaine in memory: Wee ought to chooſe 
out ſome good man, ant alwayes fix him before onr eyes that wee may ſo lree &s if 
he alwayes __ on, and doe all things as if he continually beheld ws. T his, O 
my friend Lcilis, is one of Fpicurus Preceprs. Hee intendeth to give vs a 
Guardian and a T ator, and not without cauſe. The greateſt part of [thne is ta- 
ken away, when a witneflc is alwayes preſent with him that would offend. Ler 
the minde therefore propoſe vntoir ſelte ſome perſonage that hee reſpeRerh, 
by whoſe authoritic hee miy make his ſecrets more holy and more reli- 
gious, Ohow happy is hce that not only rctormeth his ations but bis 
thoughts! Happy is hee that can reſpeR one of that ſort, that by the onely 
remembrance of him hee can reforme his minge : who can reſpe& in that ſorr, 
thall ſuddenly bee made worthy to bee reſpeRted himſclfe. Chooſe theretore 
Gato (orit he ſeeme vnto thee over-ſharpand ſencre) chooſe Leliwe , who is 
more facile and ſweet : chooſe him whoſe life and words ſhall bee moſt agreea- 
ble vnro thee, and fixing alwayes before thine eyes his minde and countenance, 
take him either for thy guide or thine example. It beheveth vs ro have ſome 
one, according to whoſe manners we may conforme our owne. Such things as 
aredepraned, are not correfed bur by rule. 
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Ile pleaſantly diſcourſeth of his old age,and ſhcweth how he was admoniſhed there. 
of in hs Countrey-houſe, but ſo admoniſhed that it was without griefe.T hat his 
oldare mult not be tedious but pleaſant, and leſſe ſabiett rtovices. That all life | 
i ſhort, but, whatſoencr, to bee made ours by wſe, and that hand tstabeelaid | 
thereon. Laws daily ſay and thinke we haue lined. 


w21N which (ide ſocucr I turne my ſelfe I perceive the proofes of 
* minc olde age: I repayred lately to my Countrey-farme, which 
$1 3 adioyncth the Citic, and complayned of my daily expencein re. 
8% parations, and my Bayliftc that had the keeping thereot anſwered | 
SIR mee, that it was not his fault, allcaging that hee had donethe 

beſt that he could, but that the building was over-olde and ruinous z yet not- 
withltanding it was I my ſelfe that buildedit , what ſhall I judge of my felfe, |} 
if the ſtones [ hauc laid prooue ſo rotten? Being rouched herewith I rooke oc- 
calion to be diſpleaſed with bim vpon cuery firit thing that encopntreth mce 
in my walke. It well appearcth, ſaid I, that theſePlanc T recs are not well 
[abourcd, they arcaltogetber lcavelefſe, their bougbes are knottic and withe- 
red, and their ſtockes covered with molle and filthineſle :this would not bap- 
penif any man bad digged aboutthem, and watred them as they oughtro bee. 
Hee (wearcth by my Genie, that hee doth bis vttermoſt indeuour, and that 
he hath negleed them in no manner, but that the T rees were 01de, Thenre- 
membred | my (cife that I had planted them with mine owne bands,and ſcene 
them beare their firſt leafe. T vrning my ſclic ro the doore,, what decrepit fel- 
low is that (ſaid I) that for his age is left at the gate as dead bodics are wont to 
| | bee, for hee looketh outward ? Whence came hee ? What pleaſure baſt thou } 
to carric forth the carkaſlc of a ſtrange man? Knoweſt thou mce not, faith 
hee? Jam Felicis to whom thou wert wont to bring childiſh Gifts; Iam the 
Sonne of Philoſitus rhy Baylifte,thy Play-fellow. Vndoubredly, ſaid I, this 
man doterh. My Darling then is become an Infant;vndoubtedly ir may lo be, | 
for he isalmoſt toothleſle. T his ow. I to my Farme, that my olde age appea- 
' reth vnto me which way ſoever I turne my lelte. Let vs then embrace and love } 
the ſame : it is wholly repleniſhed with agreeable delights, if a man know how 
to wake vicof it, T he Applesare neuer bo good then when they begin to wi- | 
ther and ripen. Infancic is moſt agreeable in the end thereof, To thoſe that de- 
light in carrowling, thelaſt draughtis moſt pleaſanr, that which drowneth him 
|  1n Winc,and conſurnmateth bis drounkennefſe. \hatſocucr moſt contenting,all 
| | pleaſure bath contayned in her ſelfe, is deferred till the end. T he age that de. 
clineth is alſo moſt agreeable, when as yet it is not wholly decrepit and ſpent: 
neither iudge I that age, withont his particular pleaſure, whole foote is almoſt | 

| in the Graue, or this ſaccedeth in the place of pleaſure that hee necdeth none. | 
O how ſwecteand plcaſanta thing is it toſce a mans ſelic diſcharged of all co- | 

; { uctouſneſſe ! Butthou mayeſtſay thatir isa tedious thing, to have death al- | 
waics before a mans eyes: firſtof all this ought as well ro bee preſented toa 
| young as to an olde mans eycs; for wee are not called by the Cenſor according 

to oureſtate, and there is none ſo old that hopeth not to live at leaſt one day 
| | longer:and one day isa degree of life; for all our age conſiſteth of many parts, 


and 15 a Spheare that hath diucrs Circles, the one incloſed with the other. 
And 
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And one there is that incloſeth and comprehenpeth all che rett, which is that | 
of the Nartiuitie vatilldeath; another that exclndeth the yecres of youth, ano- 
ther that contaynethall child-hood;atrer thele ſucceedeth the yeere which in- 
cloſcth all , the time by the multiplication whereot lite is compoſed. Inthe 
circle ot the yeereis the moneth, and in that of the moneth istheday, which is 
the tcaſt of all :y et notwithſtandipg be hath his beginning and his end , his riſc 
and bis ſer, And tor this cauſc Heraclitus, that was called Scoriams, by reafon 
of the obſcuritic of his ſpeech,ſaid, that one day is like vnto another, which an- 
other hath interpreted atter another manner, to wit, that one day is liketo all | 
innumber of houres : and hce ſaid true; forit a day bee thetime of toure and 
twentic houres, it is accc{larie thatthey ſhould be all alike, becauſe the night | 
| 
| 


bath that which the day hath loſt : another maintaineth that ove day was like 
to all, by rcaſonot the conformitie and reſemblance,for tacre is nothing in the | 
ſpace of a very long time, that thou (halt not find in oneday, to wit, the light | 
and the night, the turnes and returnes of the heauens. The ſhortneſle and | 
length ot the nights make theſe things more plainely appeare. Therefore | 
ought we todiſpoleofteuery day,in ſuch ſortas if it hat vpthe rereward of our 
ctimc, and ſhould conſummate our hues. Pacnuiae (be thatvſurped over Syria} 
aftcr hce had beene buried in wines, and glutted with thoſe meates, which bee 
had cauſed to bee richly and ſumpruouſly prepared for him, as if hce himſelfe 
had ſolemnized his owne obſequies, canſed himſelte ro bee tranſported from 
his banquetto his bed, in ſuch manner, that amid the dances and clapping 
of hands of his curtezans,it was ſung ro the Mulique, Hee hath lived, hee hath 
lined : and no day euer-paſled his head wherein he celebrated not his funerals 
after this manner. T hat which he did of an cuill conſcience, ler vs performe 
with a good, and addrefling our (clucs roour reft, let vs ioytally and contented- 


ly ſay, 
I hane lined, and ended the courſe that Fortune gaue me. 


If God vouchſafe vs the next morrow, let vs receive the ſame with thankſgi. 
ving. Hceis thrice happy , and afſuredly potlefied of himſelfethar expeterh 
the next day without care. \V hoſocucrhath ſaid, I bauclived, doth daily riſe 
ro his profit. But now I muſt cloſe my lctter : What, ſayſt thou,ſhalliccome to 
me without any preſent ? Doe not feare, is [hall bring ſomewbat with it. Why 
ſaid I lorhewhat ? [t will be a great deale. For what can be more excellent then 
this ſentence, which it bringeth vnto thee ? /t 75 an eurll thing to [iuein neceſſitie, 
but there is no neceſ(itie to line in neceſſitie : for the way that leadeth nts liberty 
is on exery (ide open, ſhort ,andeaſie to keepe. Ler vs give God thanks for this,that 
no mancan be con{trained to liue, and that it is lawtvll for euery one to treade 
necefhtic vnder his feer. T hou wilt ſay,that theſe words areof Zpicurus. What 
haſt thou to doe with another mans? That which is true is mine; [ will perle. 
wer to vrge Epicurus vnto thee, thatrothe end, thatthey who make no recko- 
ning but of 7 which ſuch a one hath ſaid, and have no reſpett co that which 
is propounded, but to him that ſpcaketh may know that all good things are 
common. 
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| Heexcellently informeth againſt caſualties, and enconrageth againſt them : But e. | 
| '  ſpectally he aduiſeth v5 not tobe tormented with rhe feare of things to come; he 
| auoweth them to be unceraine, and ſuch as may not fall out. He concudeth there. 
fore that all feare is 10 be tempered by hope. T hen addeth he thu, full of farre_ 


more confidency;Do and teach things to come, they are of God, and for our good. 


Know that taou baſt much courage ; for before I inſtrufted thee 
with wholſome Precepts,& ſuch as ſubdue aduerlitie, thou wert 
contented enoughto exerciſe thy ſelte againſt Fortune, and haft 
allurcd thy {clfealſo tarre more, {ince thou haft made tryail of 
thy forces, and graplcd with her handto hand ; which can never 

giuc anaſſured proofe of themſclues, but where as many diffcultics ſhall ap- 

pearc on cuery lide, yea, ſometimes neerely aſſault them. In like manner a true 
| mind,and ſuch as will not ſubicRir ſelte ro other mens wils, approucth it ſelte: 
thisis his T ouch-ſtone. T he Wreſtler cannot center liſts with an vndauntcd 
courage, who hath ncucr beene (harpely encountred and beaten, He that hath 
ofrentimes ſcene his bloud ſhed, whole reeth have beene ſhatecred by a fit. He 
that having beene ouerthrowne hath made bis cnemie loſe bis footing, that be- 
| ing ca{t downe bath not loſt bis courage, that as oftentimes as hee hath beene 
| foyled, recauered new footing and became more fell and furious, hee, I ſay,cn- 


ercth the Field with the greateſt aſſurance. And to perſiſt in this (imilitude, 
Fortune hath oftentimes bin aboue thee, yet haſt thou never at any time yeel- 
ded thy ſclfe her Priſoncr, but haſt alwaycs reſtored thy (clic, and made head 
againſt her with more courage and alacritic: and in truth alſo a generous minde 
getteth ordinarily ſome aduantage when hee isprouoked; notwithſtanding 
ifrhou thinkeſt it good, accept ſome forces from mee to ſtrengthen and defence 
thy ſelfe more and more. Dincrs things, my Luci/izs, doc more feare then hurt 
vs,& oftentimes we are more troubled by opinion then eftcR.I reaſon not with 
thee atthis timein a Stoicall Language, but ſomewhat more ſubmilly and vul. 
garly : for wee lay that all theſe things, which cauſe in vs theſe feares and gro- 
; pings, are but light and contemptible. Let vs omirtheſe great words, as God 
knowes moſttrue. I onely admonilh thee not to make thy ſelfe miſergble be- 
' fore thy time, by fearing that thoſe things arc wholly necre vnto thee, which 
happily will never befall thee, orat leaftwile arc nat yer happencd.Somethings 
therefore doe more afHict vs then they ought, ſome betore they ought, other- 
ſometorment vs when they ſhould not at all. Weeeither augment our evils, 
or. preluppole the ſame or imaginethem to our ſelues vpon no ground at all: 
| that firſt, becauſe the matrer is in controuerlie,and the Pleas are alreadie recor- 
| ded; ler vs defterre for the preſent. That which Iterme light thou contendeft 
| to bee moſt grieuous : I doe know that ſome doe lavgh intheir tortures, others 
groanc for a little ftroke, Wee afterwards ſhall ſec whether theſe thingsare to 
| bevalued by their owne forces, or our weakneſſe. Firſt, grant mce this , that 
| a50'tentimes as thou ſhalt bee amongſt men, that ſhall cndeuovur to perſwade 
| thee that thou art miſerable, thou wile grow into conſideration with thy 
| ſelfe, not of that which thou heareſt, but of that which thou feeleſt : con- 
| ſulr firſt of all with thy patience, and aske thou thy ſelfe, who beſt know- 
| eth that which toucheth thee, Is there any cvill heere, or is this thing 
| more | 
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more infamous then cruell? Why 1s it that thele men lament my fortnne ? 
\Why cremble they, as it they tearcd that the contagion of my misfortune | 
(hould atraint and corment them ? Enquire of thy ſeltc,after this manner : Am 


' Lnot perplexed and forrowtull without cauſe ? Make I not that an evill which 
 1snot? How laycſtchou, ſhall I vaderſtand whether the things I feare be ci- 


ther vaineor true ? I akethis rule to difcerne the ſame ; either preſent, or fu- 
ture, or both, terrific vs : The iudgement of the preſent is facile, ifthe bodic be 
free, healthfull,and without any gricfe, cauſed by ſome iniuric done vato thee. 
We (hall ſee what ſhall bappen hereatter, to day thou baſt no need tocom 

plaine. Bat it will come. Firlt, conſider whether there bee any certaine argu» 


| ments of thy fururc misfortune ; tor,tor the moſt part we are troubled with ({n- 


ſpicions , and atrightcd by the illulions of common report, which is accuſto- 
med ro end whole warres,but much more particular men. Vndoubtedly ſoitis, 
my friend Luci/ius, weare quickly conceited and over-ruled by common opi- 
nion: we checke not thole things which cauſe our feares, neither ſhake them 
off : bur tremble therear, and turne our backs like thoſe whom a cloud of duſt, 
raiſed by the trampling ot a troupe of beafts,purteth ro flight, or thoſe that are 
diſmayed bya report that runneth abroad, that hath neither ground nor Au- 
thor. And by milhap,] know nor, how it commeth to paſle thar falſe and fained 
things doe trouble vs farre more then true;for the truc have a certain meaſure, 
the others arc deliucred vs toa wandring conieture, and licence of the fearefu) 
mind, which is alreadie atrightcd : No feares therefore arc ſo pernicious, and 
ſoirrcuocable, as thoſe thatare mad and diftrattetd ; for all the reſt are without 
reaſon, but this without mind: Let vs diligently inquire vpon this buſinefſe; 
[s it likely ſome miſchance will happen ?. It ignot ftraight-waies true. How 
many vnexpetted things have chanced ? How thamy expeRed-neuer came to 
paſſe? And pur the cafe it ſhould happen , what helpeth it ro mect with a 
mans ſorrow ? Thou ſhalt partake the paine time enough when it commeth, 
meane while, tro promiſe to thy ſelte fome better ſucceſſe, ſhalt cheu get time? 
And againe, many things may tall ove, by meanes whercof the danger when 
it (hill bz more, yea, almoſt borne by vs, cither {hal] ſubſiſt or wholly paſſe a- 
way, Or happily, (hall be diuertcd on another mans head. Ofr-rimes , the 
flames hauc brokzn and giuen paſſage thorow rhe middeſt of their furie, to a+ 
noid chemiclues. Such a one hath falne trom the top ofa houſe, that was ſoftly 
laid when he light on the ground. Sometimes, he that was expoſed ro his laft 
puniſhment, hath beenc ſaued cuen in the verie attempt of exeention, and 
ſome hauc {urnived to burie thoſe who ſhovld have beene their hang-men t e- 
vill fortune it ſelte is never without her inconſtancie and levitie.- It may bee | 
the nuſchance [hall come, it may be ir ſhall not come; and meane while,that is 
not come, art lca{t, propoſe vnto thy ſelfe, that better fortune may betall thee. 
Sometimes, it happeneth, that cuen then when there is no appearance of cuill 
preſage, the mind faincrth to it f(elte talle imaginations, or interpreteth ſome 
word of a doubrfull ſignification to the worſt,or propoſeth to it (c]ferhe indig- 
nation and diſpleaſure of ſome one greater then he is, and dreameth not how 
much he is incenſed, but how much he may, if ſo be he be provoked. But there 
isnocaulc of life, no meaſure of miſcric,if a man feareas much as he may care. 
It behoueth, contrariwiſe, to reict and contemne the feare it ſelfe, which is at- 
tended eucric way with apparant occaſions. If care let prudence profit, here 
likewiſe, by ſtrength of mind, refuſe feare : drive away one vice by another, ' 
and,if not,temper feare by hope. T here is nothing ſo certaine of all that which * 


2 man. 
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4 man may tcare, that is-not allo more cerraine, that the things that are feared 
may fleet away & vanilh, and thoſe that are hoped for,deceiue. Ballance there» 
torc thy tearc with thy hope; and it there be doubt on all ſides, beleeue thar 
which beſt l:keth chee, and chov covuldelt deſire ſhould fall out; andalthough | 
thou ſhalt hauc more and more probable appearances tor to feare , notwith- 
tanding , diſpole thy ſelte tro fauour the berrer part , and ceale to afHlit thy 
ſelte. Dilcourſe al waics in thy vnderſtanding, that the greatett part of mortall 
men arc troubled and perplexed in themſelues tor athing whercin there is no 
cuill, neither can there be any cuill, and the reaſon bereof is, becauſe no man 
relilteth bimſclic when he beginneth ro.be ſhaken and aflaulted. For no man 
relifterh himſclte when he beginneth to be inforced, neither reduceth his feare 
vato truth. No man faith, T he Author is vaine, a vaine man hath cither tra- 
medor beleeucdic, We yeeld our {clues wholly to him that firſt commeth 
and reporteth-any thing vnto vs : we feare the incertaine as certaine, neither 
can we keepe any meaſure, A doubt doth incontinently become feare, Bur I 
am aſhamed to talke after this manner with thee , and ro applic vnto thee fo 
ſleight remcdies: when any other man (hall ſay vnto thee, be confident, that 
which thou feareſt ſhall not befall thee, ſay thou quite contrarie : and whenit 
ſhall happea, whatof that ? Perhaps it ſhall be tor my goodand advantage it it 
happen, and this death ſhall doe henovr to my life. Hemlock made Socrates 
great. Wreſt trom Catothe {word that aſſured his libertie, and thou ſhalt de- 
tradt from him the greateft part of his glorie, T rue iris, that I am too tedious 
in exhorting thee, who baſt noneed to be cxhorted, but inftruted and admo- 
nithed onely. T heſearenot contrarie to thy nature, thou art borne ro accom- 
pliſh all that which we ſpcake of z and by ſo much more oughteſt thou to bee 
caretull ,co augment and beautihe the graces that nature hath giuen thee. Bur 
now will I make an cad of my Epiſtle , as ſoone as I hauc ſigned it with ſome 
F high and generous ſentence, to be conuayed vnto thee : Hmong ft other enitls, 
1 /olly properly hath likewiſe this, that it begiuneth alwaies to live. Conlider, 
| worthic Zacilizs, what theſe things (ignific, and thou ſhalt vnderftand bow | 
loathſome mens leuitie is, who are alwaics occupied to proict new foundati- 
ons of lite, and in their laſt time bethinke them of new hopes If chop caft thine 
eye on cucry man, tho (halt mcet with old men that addrefle themiclues to 
ambition, trauell, and negotiations. And what is there more abſurd, then tor 
anold man to begin to line ? I would not alledge the Author of this ſentence, 
 ifrhat it were not ene of the moſt ſecret, and not conched amongſt the vulgar 
ſpeeches of Epicurme, which I haue permitted my ſelfe both to vſurpe ws, a- 
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LA moſt wiſe Epiſtle. He admoniſheth that care mut be had of the bodie and 
of life, but n10t too much : but that three things are feared touching the bogie z 
Ponertie, Sickeneſſe, and Violemce, but ejpectally this laft , which proceedeth 
from powerfull men and tyrants: To the end thow mayeit not feare, three 
things are to be auoyded ; Hatred, Enuie, and Contempt. But how wiſcdome 


fhall inſlrudd, and in ſbort wor ds he. 


Confecſſc that nature hath imprinted in every one of vs an afteRi. 

> on and care of his owne perlon. I conſeſſe that our bodie is vn- | 
der our tutely and proteQtion. I deny not but that we ought to 
vic ſome indulgence in the behalfe thereof, | deny that we ought 
ro ſerve it. For be (hall be a ſlave to many, that will be (laue to 
his owne bodic, that fearcth roo much for the ſame, that referreth all things 
vnatoit: So ought we to carrie our ſclucs, not as though it behoved vs to liuc 
for our bodic ; but as if we might not liue without the ſame. T hetoo tender 
affetion we beare vnto it, diſquicteth vs with feares, chargeth vs with divers 
thoughts,and expoicth and obiedtcrh vsto diſgraces. Honeſtieis baſe to him, 
that maketh roo much account of his bodie. Reaſoniris, that it be kept care- 
fully,yct ſo, as when reaſon, honour, and faith requireth it, a man be readie to 
caſt it into the middeſt of a fire. Let vs flic notwithſtanding as much as in vs 
lieth, not onely the dangers, but the incommodiries, Let vs retire vs intoa 
place of ſecuritie, thinking hovrely, by what meancs we may leparate from vs 
thoſe things which are to be cared ; of which (it I decciuc not my lelic) there 
are three ſorts : we feare pouertic, we feare (ickneſle, we feare thole things that 

may befall vs, through the violence of the mightie. Of all theſe tbree, is no | 
one thing more that ſhaketh vs,then that which hangerth ouer vs from another 
mans greatneſle, for that commeth with a great noyce 8nd tumulr. T he natu- 
rall euils which I haue reckoned vp, ſuch as arc pouertics and infirmitics, doe 
lilently aſſault vs : they neither atright our eyes nor our cares, but the other 
miſchiefe marcheth torth with greater pompe. Hee hath #bout him fire, 
{word,and bonds,and a troupeof greedy wild beaſts to glut themſeluces on our 
entrailes. So many priſons, ſo many gallowles, ſo many rackes and hookes,and 
the ſtakes which men are ſplitred on, the tortures of drawing a man with wilde 
borſes, and ſuch other types of tyrannic, the varictic whereof is ſogreat, and 
the preparation ſo terrible. No marvell though they bring much teare with 
them : for even as the hang-man, the more inſtruments of torture he preſen- 
tcth to the condemned, the more he aftliteth him ; ſoamong(t choſe things 
that ſurcharge and wound our minds, thoſe have the greateſt force that pre- 
ſentthe moſt obietsrothe eye. T his isnot toinferre, that other plagues, I 
meane, famine, thirft, vicers, and impoſtumes of the inwards, and the fever 
which drieth and burneth our bowels,are not as tedious and paintoll, bur that 
they are hidden, hauing nothing that may produce, or cauſe to march before 
them. T hele are greatarmies,obtaine the entry by the greatneſle of their ſhow 
and preparation Let vs therefore indeuour and abftaine from offences. Some- 
times the people are thoſe whom we ought to feare 3 ſometimes, if rhe diſci- 
pline of the Citie be ſuch, that divers things are concluded by the Senate, ſome 


| gratious men therein , or ſome one particular man that beares the ſway of the 
Com- 
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Common-wealth, and hath the governement ouer the people, T o have al 
theſe thy friends 15 too difficulr, it is enough for thee that thou batt them nor 
thine enemies. A wile man therefore will never prouuke the dilplealure of the 
mightic, butrather will decline the ſame in ſuch fort, as in ſayling, hen thou 
(hippedit for S1czly, rtou diddeſt cut ouer the Sea, 1 he voaduiſed Maſter of 


' thy ſhip conremned the threarning Southernly winds , which 1s char wind 


which exaſperateth the S:c/{ian Seas, and driucth on the ſhoales and whin]- 


. pooles; hce {hapeth not his ourſe by the letr ſhore, but ſaileth by that ſhore 
\ which is neerer Charibd;s, But ſome other, more wary, enquircth of ſuch 2s 


— >——_ 


are skilfull inthole places, of the nature of the Sea, and oi the fignes which the 
clouds import, and ([haperh his courſe tarrc aloote from thar region ſo infamed 


| for whirlepooles. In like ſort doth the wiſc-man, be fliyeth rhat power which 
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may hurt him, having an eſpectall regard to this,tbart he ſeeme nor ro flie ther; 
for the greateſt pare of ſecuritic conliſteth in this, to make no [now or appea. 
rance to {earch the ſame; becaule that thoſe things which a man flieth, he con- 
dcmneth. We muſt therefore looke about vs, how u c may be ſecure from the 
common lorr, which we ſhall bring to pale, if firſt of all we couct not any of 
thoſe ehings, which ſer comperitorstogether by the earcs; and then,it we haue 
not any thing, that by appearance of profit may make vs ſubieR to rreache- 
ries : I alſo counſaile thee, that thou have not any thing in thy bodice that thou 
maycſt be ſpoyled of. No man thirſteth after 8 mans bloud onely, or at leaft- 
wile yeric few. T he greater ſort, rather hunt afterthe prize, then the life, A 
naked man walketh freely before the rheete ; and, in a dangerovs paſlage, a 
poore man findeth no man to bid him ſtand. Afrerwards, it bchooveth thee, 
according to the ancient precept, toendeuovr thy ſelte ro avoid three things ; 
thar is, to be hatred, cnuicd, and deſpiſed. Wiſedome onely can {t.cw vs how 
this may be efteRed, otherwiſc it isa hard thing , and much to be feared, left 
diftruſt of envie bring vsintocontempr,lcſt whilſt we will not be trod vpon,we 
ſeemeable to be trod on. Ir hath beene a cauſe of much feare ro many, by ha. 
uving power to be icared. Ler vs cucry way retire our ſclues: It is no lefle 
barmefull ro be contemned then to be admired at. Ler vs therefore have re- 
courſe vnto Philoſophie, the inſtrutions wbercot ſhall be as markes of digni- 
tie vnto vs, :2t onely with good men ,burſuch alſo asarc indifferently vill; 
for eloquence, and ſuch other profcfſhons , which tend ro move the common 
ſort, have their aduerſarie ; but thisis peaccable and retired, and ſuch as inter- 
mixcthit ſelfe with nothing butir ſelte : it cannot be contemned, which is re- 
ſpeed by all otherarts, yea and honopred by the moſt wicked, Never [hal] 
vice obtaine ſogrear force, neuer {hall any conſpire ſo much againſt vertuc, but 
that the name of Philoſophie (ball alwaies remaine holy and venerable yet 
muſt Philoſophic itſelte be moderately and peaceably handled. What there- 
fore ſaycſt thou ? wiltthou eltcem that ©Avarcis Cato philoſophied modefily, 
whorepreſled the ciuill warres by his counſaile, who thruſt himſelfe amidft 
the armies oftwo inraged Princes, wheras ſome diſpleaſcd Pompey;otherſome, 
Ceſar, who feared notto offend them both at once. Can any man reſolue, 
whether a wiſe-man ſhould vndertzke the governement of a Common-weale 
atthis time? Whar pretendeſt thou do,Cato? T he title of liberty is not now in 
queſtion; for Jong time before it was troden vnder foot : the queſtion is onely 
whether oftheſe two, either Ceſar or Pompey,ſhall be maſter of the Cemmon- 
weale : what haddeſt rhou todoe with this quarrel! ? T hou haddeft no part 
herein ; the queſtion was, tochuſe 2 Soucraigne : What conld itavaile thee, 
which 
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which of them it were that conquered : T he better cannor conquer, and hee 
may be the worſt chart [hall be ſubdued; he cannot be the berrer that getrerh 
the maiteric, I have couched the laſt parts of Cato's life , bur neither were his 
former ycarcs cucr {uch,that it was conuenient for a wiſe-man to intermeddle 
with the Common»wealc, which was already expoſed fora prey. For what o- 
ther thing did he bur exclaime, and caſt ove vnprofitable ſpeeches, whillt the 
people taking him vp, plaid with him like a toot-ball, ſpit in his tace, and drew 


| him pertotce out of his place,and from the Senate- houſe ledde him vnto pri. 
| fon? Bar we (hall ſee hereafter, whether a wiſe-man ought to imploy his labor 
' inaplace where ir ſhould be vtterly loſt? Meane while I recall thee to theſe 
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Stoicks, who excluded from the Common-weale,retired themſclucs to reform 
mens liucs,and to make lawes for all mankinde, withour incurring the indigna- 
tion of the mightic, A wiſe-man will not trouble publique cuftomes,and cauſe 
himſclfe to be pointcd at, through the firangenefle of his life. What chen?(hall 
hethar followeth this courſ» be wholly ſafe and ſecured ? No more may a man 


| promiſe this,then health toa rempefate man, and yet remperance entertaineth 
| andcauſeth the ſame. Some ſhip 15 loſt in the Harbour, bur what rhinkeſt thou 
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will happen in the middeſt of the Sea: How much more at hand ſhould his 
danger be, that intermedleth with many affaires, and complotteth more, who 
cinnot aſſure himſclfe, no not in his ſolitude? T he innocent are ſometimes 
condemned, who denicthvit ? but the favltic farre more ofren. His art coſteth 
him deare, that is harmed by the verie ornaments of art. Finally,the wiſc-man 
regardeth that which is moſt expedient in euerte thing, and not the ſucceſle : 


forthe beginnings are in our hands of the euents fortune ivdpgeth , whom I 


| will nor permit to cenſure me, yet will it bring ſome vexation and aduerlitie, 


T he thiefe is not condemned but when hee killeth, Bot I perceine thon 
firetcheſt out thy hand to receive a rent which this Ieerter ſhould bring thee, I 
will pay thee in gold : ſeethou how the vſe and fraition of the fame may be 
more gratetvll vnto thee ; He moſt of all poſſeſſethrithes that lea}t needeth them. 
Tell me, thou wilt ſay, whe is the Author? T hat thou mayeſt know how 
bonrifull Tam. intend ropraile another rhans;'itis either Zpicaras or Metro. 
dorus ſaying, or ſome one of that Se&: what skilleth it who ſpakeit ? he ſpike 
toallmcn. He that wanteth riches, feareth for them : but no man enioyetha 
good that brecdeth feare : whilſt herhinkerh co encreaſe the ſame, he forget- 
reth the vie of them ; it bchoueth him alwaics to have the counters in his 
hand, ro afhft at the burſſe rime, and viſit his bookes of account : briefly, of a 


Maſter he becommecth a Factor. 
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Exerciſe tendeth to the care of the bodies but let it not be laborious or trouble- 
ſome - eafie and ſhort ſufſiceth,as running, leaping ,carriage of the bodie,imten: 
ron #f the voyce. A clanſe from the Epicure,tothe end that life ſhould not be 
deferred, content thee with the preſent. 


my time, to begin rhe Terrers withtheſe words; 1f thou art 7 
health, it i well: In like fort may I fay, and hat not amiſfe. Tt 
thou attendeſt thy Philoſophy,I am glad of ir, for rhatm crurh is 


to bc in health, withour it the mind is (icke ; arid the bodie ffs 
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He Ancictts hada cuſtome, which hath been obſerued as yet ts | 
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| notwithſtanding it be ſtrong and able: for it is no otherwiſe healthie then as a 
| man might ſay, the bodic of one that is madde and troubicd with the trenlie, 
Have care therefore eſpecially of this firit health , afterwards of the ſecond, 
which will not colt thee much, it thou bel1aue thy ſ(elte wilely, For itis an vn- 
ſcemely thing tora man that traucllech to obtaine wiſedome , to imploy bim- 
ſelte in exerciling his armes, to feed himſelte tat and to lircngtben bus lides, 
When thou (halt make thy (clfe flelhy and brawny tothe vetcrmoſt thoucanſt 
| imagine, yet neither in force or waight {halt thou equall a tat and growne Oxe, 
| Befides this, the mind being choaked vp with the great charge ot thy bodie, is 
farre lefſe agile and quicke of conceit, Containe therefore and reitraine thy 
| bodie the moſtthat thou mayeſt, to the end thou mayelt giue a fayrer and 
more ſpacious place and harbor vnco thy mind. T hey that arc ouer-caretul| 
of the ſame, draw after them diucrs incommoditics : firit of all , thetrauell of 
exerciſe ſpendeth the ſpirit, and diſablerh it roapprebend the (tudie of the mol 
ſecret and hidden ſecrets. And they lead with them a traine of moſt dange- 
rous reuolts and debauchments, as that foulc and vilainous cuſtomeot men, 
occupicd betweenethe wine and the oyle, in whoſe opinion the day is bap- 
pily paſſed, if they baue {weat well ; and if in ſtead of that which is exhaled by 
ſweat, they bauc anew repleniſhed their cmptie ftomacks with ftore of ano- 
ther liquor. To drinke and ſweat is the life of him that is ſubic& to the Cay. 
diacus . T here are certaine kindes of exerciſe, which arc calic and ſhort, whicb 
looſe and ſupple the bodie, without great lofle of rime , ro which we ought to 
have a principall regard. T hcſe excrciſcs arc to runne, tobeare ſome weight ib 
the hands,and to ſhake then, to leape,or vault on bigh, or that leape which is 
called the Fullers leape. Chulec of all thele which thov wilt : the vie will make 
it calie vnto thee: whatſocver thou doeſt, retire ſuddenly from thy body to thy 
mind, and exerciſe the ſameday and night. He is nouriſhed and entertained 
. | withalitle labour : neither cold nor hcat doth binder ber excerciſe, no not old 
agcitlelte. Traucll therefore care vily atter this good , which is bettered by 
waxing old, yet will ] not alwa:es that thou hang ouer thy booke, or that thy 
hand be continually labouring op-thy tables. T bcre muſt ſome intermiſſion 
be granted to the mind , yer ſo, that it be not giuen over altogether, but re- 
miered onely. T he carriage of a man in a Litter, or otherwiſe, fiirreth the bo. 
dic,but hinderethnor the ftudic. T hou mayeſt read, diftate, ſpcake, and beare 
| alſoin walking. Contemne not alſotheeleuation of thy voyce, which I forbid 
thee to raiſe by certaine degrees and manners, and aſtcrwards to deprefle. A- 
gaine, if thou wilt learne at ſuch time as thou walkeft, admir thoſe whom bun 
ger hath raught new cunnings : ſome there be that will remper thy pace, and 
obſerue thy mouth as thou cateſt, and will procced fo farre, as by the levitie of 
thy patience thou [halt give way to their boldneſſe ; what then ? ſhall thy 
voyce and diſcourſe begin with clamorous accents, and in the entrance be moſt 
violently enforced ? Vndoubredly,it is athing ſo natural to raiſe the voyce by 
little and little, chat ſuch as plcad are ordinarily accuſtomed to begin their Cil- 
courſe in an humble and ſubmiſſe manner, and to proſecute the fame with? 
more lively and lowder accent. No man art the firit imploreth the mercie of 
the Iudges. Howſocuer therefore the force of thy mind (hall perſwade thee 
lometimesto exclaimeon vices vehemently, ſometime more moderately , ac- 
cording as thy voyce and force (hall enable thee : when thou haſt humbled the 
ſame,anddrawneit toalower ftraine pitch , ſo let it fall thar ic failenot: let it 


—— 


bce tempered according to the abilitic and diſcretion of the ſpeaker,and not 
| breake 
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breake out after a ruſticke and vnciuill manner, For itis net our intention to 
excrcile the voyce, but our mind is, that our voyce ſhould exerciſe vs. I] have 
diſburthened thee of no {mall buſinefle of requitall, now will I adde a gratetull 
office to theſe benefits. Behold, a worthie precept : The life of a fooltſh man is 
ingrate, and full of feare, and wholly tranſported with the expe ation of future 
things. But who, lay(t thou, ſpeaketh ater this manner ? T he ſame that ſpake 
betore, Now what life is that which inthy opinion may becalled fooliſh,that 
of Babe and [x1#n,the noted fooles of our time ? It is not ſo, No,itis called our 
life, whom blinded couctouſneſle ca(teth head>long vpon thoſe things which 
torment vs, or at leaſt whiles never content vs, to Whom if any thing had been 
ſufficient, alrcady it ſhould be, who conſider not how plcaſanta thing itis to 
demand nothing, and how magnificent a thing itisto be fullin himſclte , and 
not ro hold or acknowledge any thing from f8rtune. Remember thy ſelfe 
therctore cucry houre, friend Zuciliz«s, how great thoſe things are to which 
thou ha!t attained hitherto, when thou haſt beheld thoſe men that march be- 
fore thee , behold alfo thoſe that march after. If thou wilt not be vngratcful! 
towards God, and towardsthinc owne life, conſider how many thou leaueft 
behind thee. Bur why compare [I thee with others ? T how haſt, if thou obſer- 
ucſtrhy (clte well,gonc beyond thy ſclfte. Prefix thy ſelte certain bounds which 
thou wilt not exceed, or breake, although thou mighreft, T he flatering and 
deceivable bleſhngs,and ſuch as proue better to thoſe that hope for them then 
thoſe that enioy them, will vaniſh inthe end. If there were any ſolid thing in 
them,they would ſomtime ſatisfic vs : now,contrariwiſe,they invite vs to rafte 
them onely for their appearance ; and the more a man taſteth, the more is he 
altered. Bur that which the incertaine fate of furure time carrieth with it ſelfe, 
why (ſhould I rather intreat fortune to beſtow vpon me,or my felfe not to de- 
mand the ſame? And why in demanding the ſame ſhould 1 forget the frailty 
of mankind ? Shall I hoord vp wealth ? T o what? Shall I cake paines? Behold, 
here the laſt day, or ifit be nor, it is the next neighbour tothe laſt, 
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T hat Philoſophy u neceſſary to life ; but that u the true only which «in attion and 
| proficient. Diſpoſe by that time attions and counſailes. It skilleth not whether 
fate or fortune be : for Philoſophie teacheth to obey God , and contermne fortune 
and caſualties. There i aclauſe likewiſe of Eeicvsvs. He that lineth accor- 
ding Yo Nature, ts rich. Deſpiſe opinion. 


Know,fricend Lac:lizs, that thou vnderſtandeſt that no man can 
line happily, nay, ſcarcely tollerably,without the ſtudic of wiſe- 
dome, and that the life 1s made happie by the perfeRtion of the 
1 oe ſame,and tollerable by her onely beginning. Buri ſuthcerh not 

—— onely that thou know this, it bchooueth thee alfo ro imprinr it 
| in chy ſoulc,and aſſure the ſame by continual] contemplation. For there is lefle 
| todoe to propoſe a thing which is honeſt, then ro conſerve the ſame , when a 
man hath propoſed the ſame to bimſelfe. Thou meſt perſeuer,and by continu- 
all diligence adde ſtrength,till that which is now only a good will,aiay become 
an habitvall good mind. T hou needeſt not therefore to court me with many 
affirmative and long diſcourſes: for I know that thou haſt profired oy, much. 
S khow 
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but in deedes, She mult not be made vic of to paſſe the time withall,or extin. 


| ought cither to fiye or follow, She it is that guideth the helme, and direteth 


; lome one may lay, whereto ſeructh Philoſophic, if there beadeſtinic ora God 
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| k20w trom what mind the things thou writeit doe proceed, and that they are 
ncither tained nor diſguiied : yet will ] tell thee freely mine opinion. I have al. 
readic ſome hope ot thee,but not as yet an entire allurance ; and if thou wilt be- 
\ccuc, thou {halt concetue no otherwile of chy (elfe. Belceue nor thy lelte lo 
{\uddcn!y and localily. Sound and obſcructhy telte , and aboueall things, ſee 
whethcr thou halt prohced cither in thy ſcience or in thy lite it ſelte. Phuloſo- 


phic is no vulgar cratt, neither 1s it tor oltentation : Ir conlilteth not in words, 
| 


CE 
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uiſh the rediouſneile of idlencfie, She it 1s that ftormeth and conformeth the | 
mind, that diſpoleth lite and guideth ovr ations, and [hcweth vs what we 


their courle that ſaile amidit the ſhoales and rockes of this life : without her no 
man isalſurcd. Daily and heurely there fall out innumerable things which re- 
quirecounſcll, which no man may reccive from any other,but her ſelfe. But 


that rulcth all things, or a Fortune that commandeth over all men? For ſuch 
things as are certaine cannot be changed, and againſt thoſe that are vncertaine 
what prouilion may be made, if God hath pre-occupated all the deliberations 
ot mcn ? It alrcadic he hath determined that which ought to be done ? or if 
torcunc permitteth nothing vnto my counſaile ? whatlocuer be of all this, or if 
all chis were ſo, we muſt, my Znci/1is, intend Philoſophie, whether that deſti 

mie detaine vs caprtiuesto her irrevocable lJawes, or God the Gouernour of the 
world,di[poſcth ot all things ; or Fortune contuſedly entorceth,or altereth bu- 
mane affaircs, Philoſopbic muſt be our retrcar, She will exhort vs roobey God 
willingly,and to reſiſt Fortune conſtantly : ſhe will teach thee to follow God, 
and to beare with caſualties.But we are not now tocall in queſtion, whether we 
bauc any intereſt, and whether prouidence be in our will or power, or whether 
tarc with incuitable bonds draweth vsro his ſubiceion, or any ſudden or caſu- 
all power be our abſolute Miftris. I returne to exhort thee not to ſufter thy 

ſc!te to waxe cold, or permit this heat and conſtancic ofthy mind to be weake- 

ncd. Entertaine the ſame in ſuch ſort,that the vivacitic and agilitic that at this 
preſent is contained therein, may grow into a babitude, I know that from the 

beginning (if I know thee well) thou baſt curiouſly obſerucd, whether this E- 

piltle brought thee any preſent, Peruſe it well, and thou ſhalt find it: T boy 
necdeſt not maruel] at me. I continue fill ro be liberall of other mens goods; 

but why ſaid I, others? whatſocuer is well ſpoken by any man, is mine : So that 

alſo which is ſpoken by the Epicure: 1f 1how lineft according to nature,thou ſhalt 
newer be poore ; if according to opinion, thow ſhalt nexer be rich : nature hath need 
but of alittle, oprnmon of imfiaite, Beirthou wert Lord of all that wealth which 
many mighty men poſſefle,or that fortune enrichetbrhee beyond the meaſure 
of a private man ; although {he coucred thee with gold, and cloathed thee in 
purple, & brought thce to that height of delights & riches,that thou mighreſt 
couer the carth with marblc,and not oncly poſſeſſe riches,but tread on them: 
adde hereunto piftures and ſtarues,and whatſocuerclſc; thou ſhaitlearne from 
thoſe to covet alwaies more. Our naturall deſires are limited ; thoſe that are 
derived trom falſe opinion, haue no end:for there is no limit f10 a falſe ground; 
ro him that goeth in the right way,there is an end; error is infinite.Retire thy 
leite therefore from vaine things, and when thou wouldeſt know, whether that | 
thou askeſt,have a natural! or blind deſire , confider whether it may reſt any 
where: ifthe neerer thou approchcit it,the farther daily it flicth from thee, be 
ailured 1t is not according to nature, E p1sT, 
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T hat Philoſophie_» is not to be deferred , but, all other things layde afide—, 
to bee embraced. But I ſhall bee poore. What if this were to bee wiſhed 
for ? Thoa ſhalt play the Philoſopher more freely. Nature deſireth but 4 


little, and that ſhall not be wanting. CA clauſe. To him that accounteth | 


pouertie grieuous , riches will be likewiſe burthenſome , for the defect is in 
the minde_}. 


Aſt away all theſe things if thou beeſt wiſe, or rather to the end 
thou mayclt be wile: then addrefle thy (elte ſpeedily and with all 
thy power to get a good mind. It any thing detainethee,cyrher 
vnbind thee our ot the bond, or breake it, I am (thou wile lay) 
tyndered by my home-aftaires : I will take ſuch a courle that my 
reucnue may maintaine me, without doing any thing ; to the cnd that pouer- 
tic may not bea hinderancc to me,nor ] to any other. Whilſt thou ſayeſt this, 
thou ſeemelt not to know the power.and (trength ef that good whereof thou 
thinkeſt. T houſeeſt generally and in ſurame, how much Philoſophie is profi- 
tablero thee ; but thon dolt nor ſubtilly examine all her parts,ncither knowelt 
thou yet bow much (hee helpeth vs, and in what fort ſhee may ſuccour vs in 
great aftaire> (that I may vic Tues words) and in what fort {hce aflifterh vs 
in greatthings, and applyeth her ſclte ro the leſſe things. Belecue me, take ad- 
uice 0i her, {he will coupnſcil thee not to bulic thy ſclteabout thine accounts, 
All then that chou ſearchelt, is toexempr thy (cite from pouertic ; and what 
wilt thou fay it it be deſirable ? Riches hauc hindered many men from ſtudy- 
ing Philoſophie : pouertie 18 alwaics free, is alwaics fate. When rhe enemies 
trumpet ſopndcth, the poore man knowes well that thealarme threatnerh nor 
him : In a ſupriſe, or yeelding vp of a towne tor loft, he takes nocare howto 
get away, or what tocarric with him: It he muſt needs make a voyage by Sca, 
no man atrendeth him at his entrance, nor at bis launching forth : He hath 
not ſo great a troupe of ſcruantsto attend him, that he muſt needes nourith 
chem vpon the fertilitie of a forraine Countrey, For itiscafie to fill a few bel- 
lies, and well caught, that deiire but to be filled : ir coſterh littlero appeaſe 
hunger ; but a daintie mouth roo much. Povertie is contented with the fa- 
tisfaftion and ſupply of ber neccflitic : Why then wilt thou refuſe ro make 
her thy companion, whoſe manners the rich:{t themſclues doc imitate ? It 
thou delireſt ro enioy the freedome of thy minde , either it behoucth thee 
to be poore, or like a poore man. A man cannot profit in this fudie with- 
out the care of trugalitie, which is a voluntaric poucrtie. Lay then apart all 
theſe excuſes ; ſay not that thou haſt not as yer al! that which thou baſi 
need of,, and thatifthou mighteſt compaſſe that ſuwme, thou wouldeſt re- 
tire thy ſclfe from th: world, to conſecrate thy felfe wholly vnto Philoſo- 
phie. Butcontrariwiſe, ſhe it is that ought cſpeciallyro be fought after, which 
thou deferreſt and ſeckeſt ro atraine Jaſt of all, By her itis by whom thou 
oughreſt ro begin. Iwill, ſayeft thou, recover whereuponto liue : Learne then 
aiterwards how thou oughteſt to get ; if any thing hinder thee from living 
well,nothing hindereth thee from dying well. T here is no reaſon that pouertic 
ſhould recall vs from Philoſophic, no nor neceffiticir ſelfe. Wee ought in ber 
bchalfe endure hunger, which diucrs men baue voluntarily cndured in fieges. 
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As it the onely price of this patience was not to yceld ir ſelte to the dilcre- 


tion of the conquerour: How much more great 1s that by which a perpec- | 
tuall libertic is promiſed , and an aflurance neither to be atrighted by God \ 
nor man? Sometimes hunger inforceth vs to this. Whole armics have ſut. 
fered cxtreame necefſitie , yea, ſo great as to feede vpon the rootes of hearbes, 
and to ſupport an horrible famine; and all this ſuffered they (ro make the 
wonder the more) to get a Kingdome, and that which is more firange, for an- 
other mans ſeruice : who then will doubt ro endure pouertic , and lo free the 
mind from madneſſe? T here necdeth not any preparation for maintenance 
before hand. A man may atraine vnto Philoſophic without prouiſion and 
ſupplies. But touching thy ſclfe, thou wilt attaine thereunto after all other 
things , thou eſteemett it tor the laſt inſtrument of lite,or to ſpeake more aptly, 
the acceſhon. Contrariwiſe, whether ir be that thou haſt any thing, aptly 
thy ſelfe vnto her ( for whence mayeſt thou know whether alreadie thou 
batt ſo much?) or be ic thou haſt nothing at all, ſceke attes her the rather, 
and more then any other thing. Feare not, the want of any neceſlaric ſup- 

lies; Nature is contented with a little, to which let a Wiſe-man accom- 
modatc himſelfe : And it happily cxtreame neceflitic doe ſurcharge him, he 
ſhall eſcape from this life, and ſhall ceaſe to be troubleſome to himſelte. And 
if he have wherewith to weare ont and prolong the ſame, he will take it in 
good part, and will no further endevour bimſclte , but for thoſe things that 
arc neceſſarie : he will beſtow that on his belly, and bis backe, which apper- 
traincth vntothem, and being content with himſclſe, (hall laugh at the occy- 
pations of therich, and the goings and commings of thoſe who ſweat to get 
riches, and ſhall ſay, To what end ſcarcheſt thou the longer way ? Wherefore 
expecteſt thou the gaine of thy Vſuric, or the ſucceſhon of ſome old man, or 
the profit of merchandize, it thou cantt become rich ſuddenly, It concerneth 
thee no more bur to recouer wiſdome , ſhe will pay thee before-hand, and gi- 
ueth riches to whomſocucr {hee maketh them ſceme to be ſuperfluous. Bur 
this were good payment for another man ; for thinc owne part, thou art rich, 
diſcharge thy ſclte therefore, for thou baft roo much. In cucry age fhalt thou 
find that which is ſufhciene. I might in this place end my Letter, if I had nor 
taught theean cuill cultomc, A man may nor ſalute the Kings of Parthia with- 
out a preſent: but to thee a man may not bid adicu, gr74/«. I will therefore 
borrow of Epicurus, to pay thee : To many, the obtaining of riches hath not 


is not in the things themſclucs, but in the mind. The ſame occaſion made 
riches tedious, that made povertie grieuous. Euenasit is all ene to put a 
ſicke man into a bedde of Wood, or into a bedde of Gold, becauſe 
thatinto what place ſocuer he be remoued, he beareth al- 
waics his griefe with him. In like manner,there is no | 
difterence to thruſt a licke mind into riches, 
or into pouertie, becauſe his cuill 
alwaics followeth 
him, 
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| That a Wiſe-man temperately behaueth himſelfe_ in publique Kiots , and is 


tainted little or nothing with their manncrs. Howſoener , that it is profi- 
table ſome dayes to abitaine , ſpare, and reſemble the poore , it is afore_ 
exerciſe, ts trie pouertie if t come ſo. CA clauſe from Ericys vs :WWrath 


aſsiſterh madneſſe_. 


Ecember 1s a moneth wherein all the Cige is much bulicd; e- 
uerie one in publique giueth way to laſciuiouſneſle, cach carc is 
filled with the rumour and report of thoſe preparations which 
are made to ryot with, as if the time were extraordinary , and 

thatthere were ſome difference betwixt the Saturnals and ©. 

therworking daics. $0 little difference is there, that in my opinion hee ſee- 
meth to haue no way ctred, thar ſaith, that in times paſt December was a mo- 
neth, but thatnow itisa ycarc. It I had thee here , I would willingly inquire 

of thee, what in thine opinion ought to be done, whether we [ſhould change a- 

ny thing of our ordinaric cuſtome, or if (leſt we ſhould ſeeme ro diftafte the 

common fathion) we ſhould frolique,and ſup merrily,and ca{t off our gownes: 
for that which was not wont to be done butintimes of rumulr, and inthetur- 
bulent eſtare of the Cirie, for pleaſure,and the holy-dayes ſake, we changed our 
garment. If | knew thee well, the matter being commirred ro thy ivdgement; 
neither wouldeſt thou permit that in all rhings we ſhould reſemble the round- 
cap multitude; neithcralſo incuery ſort to be vnlike vnto them , excepr hap 

pily in theſe daies eſpecially, we ought ro command our minds to retire them- 
ſclues,and to abſtaine trom pleaſures, wherein all the world is ſo diſordered : 

He receiueth a more certaine proofe of his owne conſtancie, that neither yeel. 

deth nor ſuffcreth himſelte ro be tranſpotted by adulations, ot by ſuch things 

as inuite him to ſuperfluitie, It is a thing more tnanly, and worthie a noble 
mind, to be ſober alone, at ſuch time as all the people ſurfeiteth in drunken- 
neile. 'T his hath more temperance and diſcretion in it ſelfe, it a mancon- 
taine himſclte from the infirmities and filthinefle of other men: In briefe, it 
in laughing and diſporting himſelfe, he ſurfeir notin excefſeas other men doe. 

Fora man may cclebratc a Feſtivall-day without drunkenneſle. Bur fo am I 

pleaſed rorempr the conftancie of thy mind, that according to the counſailes of 

many great men,[ aduiſe thee to chuſe out certaine daies,whercin thou mayelt 
content thy ſeIfc with the leaſt, and cheapeſt diet,and mayſt cloath thy (clte in 

a hardand courſe garment : Say to thy ſelfe, 1s this that which the world fo 

much fcarcd? In the fulneſſe of thy ſecuritie,let thy mind prepare it (clfe vnto 

aduerlities,and againſt fortancs iniuries,confirme it ſelfe evenin the height of 
her fauors. In the mid(t of peace,the ſouldier, having noenemie,excrciſcth him. 
ſelfe,carueth carth,and wearicth him{elfe with ſuperfluous labor,to the end he 
bc more able and exerciſed whentime requireth. Ithou defireſt a man ſhould 
not feare vpon any occurrence,exetciſe him before hand to the accident. T hey 
thar cucry moneth exerciſe themſelues in imitation of pouertic, haue profited 
lo farre as notto feare pouertieit ſelfe, which they ſo oftentimes bad both en- 
tertained and apprebended. T hinke not now that I command thee to go ſom- 
times and take an ill ſupper with a poore man, contenting thy ſelte with his 
bread and wine,or whatſocuer elſe it is, whereby luxurie ſmootheth ouer, and 
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playech with the tedioulneſle of riches. I aduile thee that both thy bedde and 
tay apparcl| be truely poore,and that thy bread be ſtale and mouldie, and that 
thou cntertaine this hard pitrance for three or foure daics: yea, ſometimes 
morc,tothe end it may be vntothee,not as a paſtime bur as a proote. I hen be- 
lecue me,my Zuci/ius,thou {halt leap for ioy, when being ſatisfied with alitele, 
thou ſhale vnderſtand that to fatisfic our ſelucs we hauc no need of fortune, tor 
that which ſufficerh nece{bric, ſhe oweth vs in ſpite of her diſpleaſure, yet haſt 
chou no reaſon in accomplilbing all this, to perlwade thy ſelte that thou haſt 
done much : for what doeſt thou that many thouſand flaues and beggars doe 
not daily? All the honor thou canſt give thy ſelte,is thatthoudocRt it volunta- 
rily.It ſhall be as calic tor thee ro endure it alwaics, as to attempt it ſometimes, 
Ler vs therefore prepare our (clues ro all caſualties, leſt fortune ſurpriſe vs vn- 
prouided. Let vs make pouertie familiar vnto vs: wee [hall be moreaffuredly 
rich, if we know that it is no grievous matter to be poore. That Maſter of plea- 
ſure, Epicurus, badcertaine daies wherein he very ſparingly and niggardly re- 
preſſed his hunger, to prove if any thing were wanting of his fall and conſum- 
mate pleaſure,or how much wanted,or whether it were a thing of that deſert, 
thata man ſhould cmploy much labour in repayring the ſame. Himſclte ſaith 
this in his Epiſtles, which be wrote to Poli e1ws Charimus, being Magiftrate,and 
he gloricth therein, that all bis victuals tor one day coft him not three pence 
halfc-penic, and that Metrodorws diet, who had not (o farre forth profited as 
him(cite,colt him no more. T hinkeſt thou that in this kind of lite there is not a 
facictic ? Vadoubtcdly,there is pleaſure in it,and not ſuch pleaſure which is to- 
mic and ficeting, and oftentimes to be repaired, but ſtable and certaine:for nci- 
ther is water,nor broth,nor a mor{cll of barley-bread, a pleaſant dict ; but itis 
an cſpeciall pleaſure for a man to be able to take his contentment in theſe, and 
to hauc eſtabliſhed himſelfc ſo farre in hiaſclfe, that no iniuric of fortune can 
ſhake his reſolution. T he ordinarie allowance of the priſons is farre more then 
this,and they that are condemned todie, are not ſo poorely intreated by him 
that 15 their executioner, How great isthe magnitude of his mind,that maketh 
that habitude voluntaric in bimlelfe, to admit thoſe things with willingneſle 
which ordinarily are accuſtomed to be enioyned for a penaltic : this is to pre- 
occupate the weapons of fortune. Begin therefore,my Z«c:/iws, to follow theſe 
menscuſtomes,and take ſome daies to thy ſelfe,wherin thou mayeſt retire thy 
ſc]te from thine affaires, and content thy ſelfe with alittle, Begin to haue ſome 
conuerſationand familiarity with pouertic. 


Be bold, my gucit, and (et _ wealth at nought, 
And make thee worthie God by modeih thouzht. 


No other man is worthic God, but he that bath contemned riches, of whoſe 
poſſeſhon I'debarre thee not;but my defire is that thou mighteſt poſſeſſe them 
without feare, which by one meanes thou (halt obtainc,it thou canſt perſwade 
thy ſelte that thou mayeft live happily without then, and regard them no 0- 
therwiſe then as fleeting benefits, which thou canſt well want, But now letvs 
begin to conclude our Epiſtle : firſt, ſayeſt thou, Pay me that thou oweſt. I will 
lend Epicurms to pay thee my debt:/mmoderate wrath ingendreth madnes. How 
true this is thou muſt needs know, whe thou baft bad both a (lauc & an enemy. 
T his afteRion kindleth ir ſelfe againſt all men,it ariſerh aſwel from loue as from 
hate, alwell amongft ſcrious things, as playes and paſtimes ; neither skillethit 

from 
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from how great a cauſc it grow, but what kinde of mindeit meeteth with : ſo, 
itis no matter how great the fire be, but where it falleth ; for the greateſt and 
ſoundeſt Timbers have luttained a great fire: againe, dry Trees and ſuch as 
are apt to befired, nourith a ſparkle fo longrill it breake into a flame. So is it, 
my Z«cilins, furic is the end of iflmoderate wrath,and therefore is anger to be 
auoided, net for moderation, but for hcalths ſake. 
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ded with tumults and troubles. CA clauſe of the ſame Maſters. See with 
whom thou communicateſt at the T able. 


agua Am hcartily gladas oftentimes as I receivethy Letters, forthey 
oY; $ 1 hll me with much good hope: tor now they promiſe not, bur al. 
SS] [$828, forc mein thy behalfe. Doc therefore ip ſuch ſort, pray and be- 
>) *OI ſecch thee, as thy Letters doe import : for what better thing 
> can l intreat at my triends hand,then that for which [ thould im- 
plore God in his bebalfe? Withdraw thy (cle if rhou mayeſt,from theſe bulic 
affaires;or if thou canſt not, forcibly deliver thy ſelfe: We have over-long been 
prodigall oftime, let vs begin now in our age to play the good Husbands, [s this 
diftaſtefull ro thee? We have lived in the ftormy Ocean, let vsdyein a quier 
Harbor. Yet would I not adviſe thee to afteR a (ingularity and name by thy 
retyrement, whichneither thou oughtelt to boaſt of, or to conceale. For never 
will I ſo much condemne the furic of Mankind, that tothe end thou mayeſt a- 
uoyd the ſame, I would haue thee locke thy ſelfe vp ina lurking Den,and bury 
the affaires of this World in cuerlaſting forgerfulneſle, Behave thy ſelfe in ſuch 
ſort, that this retreat of thine be apparent bur not eminent; and then (hall they 
who hauec libertic to liuc according to their owne good liking , percciue, whe. 
ther they ought wholly to hide themſelues or no. For thine owne part thou 
mayeſt not. T he vigor of thy Wir, the elegancy of thy Writings, thy many 
greatand famous Alliances haue brought thee forth into the face of the world. 
Thouart alrcadie fo farre engaged in the knowledge of men,that though cho 
wert confined in the furthcermoſt corner of the World , yet would thy brad 
ations diſcouer themſelues. T hou canſt not be concealed, there will be al waics 
ſome luſtre of thy former light, which will attend thee, whitherſocucr thou re- 
| tyreſt thy ſelfe. Thou mayelt ſettle thy ſelfe in repoſe withoutthe bate of any 
man, withour deſire or agonie of minde. For what (haltthou leave which thou 
mayc> imagine to have forſaken vnwillingly ? What thy Clients ? But of theſe 
no one affefteth thee , butgapeth for ſomewhat from thee. Shall it bee thy 


Art thou afraid that the older ſort , beeing abandoned by thee, ſhould change 
their wils ? So will hee that was wont to court thee, dance attendance at ano- 
ther mans doore. Conſider in counterpoize of all this, thata thing ſo precious 
a$is libertic, cannot be purcbaſed but very dearely. Finally, bethinke thy ſelfe, 
whetherthou badſt rather loſc either thoſe things that belong vnto thee,or thy 


ſclfe. 


—— 


That publique affaires are to bee omitted and caſt off , and prinacie to bees | 
affected : but prinacie and not ſolitude, and deteſtation of conuerſation. He | 
connſelleth to forſake the Court and the pompe thereof, both which are atten- | 


friends? In times paſt men affeRed friendſhips, now hunt they after profits. 


—— 
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lelfe. Would ro God thou hadit bcene lo bappic as to waxe old with thoſe 
meancs which thy Predeceſlors had left thee, and Fortune had not made thee 
ſo cmincnt as {hee hath done; a ſudden telicitic, thy province and procuratiuc, 
and whatſocuer 1s promiſed by theſe have tranſported thee very tarre trom the 
light ot a contented life. And greater Othces and charges belides theſe thai! 
arrend thee hereatcer,and the one (hall beger the other, W har ſhall be the cnd? 
\Vhar cxpeRteſt thou ? till thou ceaſcſt ro have that which thou delirelt ? 
T hat time (hall aeucr happen. T hat which wee ſay to bee the order and vni- 


' ting of cauſes which eye deltinte, the ſame likewiſe ſay wee to be of Couctoul- 


ncetle; the one raketh his beginning trom the end ot the other. Into that lifc 
art thou demiſed which ſhall neither end thy miſcrie nor ſervitude. Pull thy 0- 
ver-tyrcd necke therefore out from the yoke: it 1s better to cut itin pieces all at 


| once, then to {ufter it perpetually to be reſtrained, It thou withdraw thy lclte 
| toaprivatelite,all things will be leſſcr,but they wil fill thee the more;burt now 


© O— — — 


| diucrs things, although heapcd one vpon another, ſatishe thee not. But whe- 


ther haddcit thou rather, cithecr contentment with a little, or neceflitie in a- 
bundance? Felicitic is both couetous, and expoſcd to others greedinefle, As 
long as nothing ſhall ſufhce thee, thou ſhalt not giue contentment to others. 
How fayeſt thou, ſhall I eſcape this? By any meancs whatſocucr.Bethinke thy 
(clfe how many thingsthou haſt raſhly attempted tor money, how many things 


' thou haſt laboriouſly vndertaken ior Honourz ſomething alſo is to be attemp- 


ecd for thy quiet ſake, or in this ſolicitude of procuration,and afterwards of ci- 
uill Ofhces, thou muſt waxe old in traucll, and bce alwaies toſſed with new 
waucs, which thou canſt not avoyde by any modeſtie or quict of life, For what 
auaylcth thee to be willing to ſettle thy quiet, if thy fortune will not ? What 
alſoifrhou permit the ſamero increaſe ? the better the ſucceſle is, the more 
the feare increaſeth, I will recount vntothee in this place, the ſaying of Mece- 
nas, who ſpake truth amidft the tortures of his dignitic, and favours in the 
Court of Avevsrvs : For Highneſſe it ſelfe thundereth at the higheit. If you 
enquire of mein what Booke he laid it: it was in that which was intituled Pro. 
methews. T his would hee ſay that feareand amaze poſſeſſeth the higheſt. Is 
there therefore any power of that eſtceeme that thy ſpeech ſhould bee ſodiſor. 
dred? The man was ingenious, and ſuchas was to giue a great example of Ro- 
mane Eloquence, it felicity had not en/cebled him , nay, rather gelded him, 
T hisend attendeth thee, if thou reftraine not thy ſelfe preſently,and ſhorten 


| thy ſailes,cxcept(which he too lately afteAed)thou beare for the Land. I could 


bee quit with thee for this Sentenceof Mecenas, but I feare mee thou wilt not 


| receiue it for good payment in this fort , but wilt cavill (if I know thce weil) 


oo 


and not accept of my payment in the Coine, I hold currant. Howſocuer the 
matter be I will borrow trom Ericvavs :7 hos art (faith he) to take care with 
whom thou eate#t and drinkeft before thy meate, then what thou eateſt and arin- 
teſt - for a plentifull and fleſhie Feaſt without a friend, i the lifcof a Lionor 4 
Wolfe. T his ſhall not befall thee,except thou retyre thy ſelfe,and ſeparate thee 
from the multicode; otherwiſe thou ſhalt have at thy Table, not thy friends, 
but ſuch as thy Secretary hath choſen amengſt the multitnde of thy falurers. 
But he deceiueth himſelfe that ſearcherh a friend in the baſe Covrt,and appro- 
neth him in the Banquet, A man much occupied and beſieged by his goods, 
hath no one greater miſchiefe, then that hee thinketh them to bee his triends 
whom heloveth not, that belecueth that his benefits are powerfull enough to 
get him friends, whereas ſome the more they owe a man , the more they bate 
him. 


md 


while vſe this counſell of the wiſcmen, thatis, that it importeth thee moreto 
| know to whome thou halt donea plcaſure, then to know what plcaſure thou 
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him, A little Debt maketh a man a Debtor, a great, an Encmic, What there. 
fore,do not benetirs beget Friendſhips? T hey do,ita man might make choice of 
thoſe that ſhould recciue them, it they were well imployed, and not rafhly caſt 
away . T herctore whilſt thou beginnett ro be thine owne man , inthe meanc 


haſt done. 


— — 
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That Philoſophie ts im deeds not tn word:, and that therefore wee ought to addreſſe | 
our (elucs 10 them, and that conſtantly. For Wiſdome is the conuentencie and | 
wniforme 1enour of our wils and life. Pouertie alſo is not to bee feared, and ri- | 
ches, if they be preſent, not to be loued. Moreouer, 4 warning that oncertaine 
daycs we att and imitate poore men. 


. 
, 
' 


F thou art in hcalth,and thinkeft thy ſclfc worthy at ſome time to 
be made thine owne, | reioyce:for it ſhall be my glorie , it I may 
draw thce out from thence, whereas thou floatelt withour hope 
of getting out. But this ] heartily begge and carneſtly exborr 
thee too, my Zuctline, that chou thug vp Philoſophic in the ſe- 
cret of thy heart, and that thou make an experimen? ot thy progreſle, not by 
thy ſpcech or writings, but by the firmitic of thy minde, and the diminution 
of thy deſires, Approue the words by the deeds. One is the ſcope of thoſe that 
declaime and demand applauſe of an aſſembly. Another of thoſe that de- 
taine the cares of young and idle men with divers and voluble Diſputations, 
Philoſophic teacheth vs ro doc and not to ſpeake, and cxateth this of vs, that 
cuery one of vs ſhould liuc according to ber Law, that our manners ſhould ac- 
cord with our words, that our lite ſhould bc in it ſelte of one colour, without a- 
ny diſcord of ations, T his is both the greateſt Othce, and token of Wiſdome, 
that the aRions bee correſpondent to the words, and that bee which followerh 
her be alwaies equall and like vnto himſelte, Who ſhall performe this? Few: 
yer ſome ſhall. T his thing is difhculr, neither ſay I that a wiſe-man ſhould al- 
waics march one pace, but one path. Obſcrue theretore, whether thy Garmenc 
and thy Houſe doe diſagree, whether thou art liberall rowards thy ſelfe , and 
niggardly towards thine, whether thou ſuppeſt frugally and buildeſt prodigal- 
ly? Take once vnto thee a cerraine rulc and meaſure ot life, and leuell the 
ſame according to that ſquare.Some men in their Houſes reſtraine themſelves, 
abroad are lauiſh and prodigall. T his diucrſitie is a vice, andthe (igne of an vn- 
conſtant minde, and not as yet brought in frame. Morcouer, I will tel| thee 
whence this inconſtancic of affaires and counſailes doth proceed, No man pro- 
poſeth vnto himſelfe an end whereunto he will rend,neither if ke haue propos 
ſed it, doth he perſeucr inthe ſame, but ouer-(hooteth himſelfe ; and not only 
changeth he, bur returneth and re-intanglerh himſelte in thoſe vices, which be 
himſelfe had forſaken and condemned. T hat I may therefore leaue theolde 


definirions of Wiſdome, and comprehend the whole manner of humanclife, | 
| can be content with this. What is Wiſdome ? Alwaies to will onething,and | 
tonill the ſame : although thou adde not the exception, that it bee juſt which 
thou willeſt. One and the ſame thing cannot al waies pleaſe aty man, except it | 
bee | 
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| beerighr, Men therefore know not what they will except in that very mo. 


| ment wherein they will. [n{umme, no man 1 politive in his willing or milling, 


——_ - 


T he judgement is daily varicd, and torned into the contrarie, and to many 
mens lues, paſſe a4 ay like a May-game. Purſue then that which thou halt be- 
un, and thou ſhalt happily atraine cither tv the height, or at leaſtwiſe thou a- 


| lone (halt vnderitand that as yer thouart notatthe end. What [hall become, 


ſayeſt chov, of this troope ot my Familiars ? All this troope when thou delt- 


| {teſt ro feed them will tecd themſclues, or that which thou canit not know by 
| thy benclites , thou ſhalt vngcritand by thy povertic. Shce will retaine 
| thy true and certainc tricnds, and whoſocuer thall leaue thee, he followed nor 


thee bur another thing. And 1s not poucrtic to bec louced tor this one | 


' thing, that (hce diſcloleth vato thee who are thy vnfained friends ? © 


when will that day come that no man will belyethine Honour ? Let there. 
fore all thy thoughts rend hither , ſtudic and wiſh this , remitting all 0- 
ther vowes vnto God, that thou mayeft bee content with thy ſelfc and ſuch 
g00ds thar accrue by thy ſelfe. Whart felicitie may bee neerer vnto God ? Re- 
duce thy ſclfe, and content thee with the leaſt eſtate, lower then which,thon 
cantt not fall:and thatthou mayeft the more willingly doit,to this ſhall belong | 
the tribure of this Epiſtle, which I wil preſcntly pay thee. Although thou enuic 
ic, yetlhal Zpicuruscucn at this preſent, voluntarily defray the dutie for me. Ze- 
leewe me,this thy diſcourſe ſhall hane more luſtre cx magnificence in a low Bed, and 
vnder aragged Coat; for it ſhall not onely bee ſaid, but approoued. And for mince 
owne part. { berter allow of Demetrivs,the Stoickes diſcourie,when I ſee him 
lying naked vpon the ſtraw, becauſe at that time he was both a Maſtcrand wit- 
nefle of eruth. What then, may wee not {ct]ight by the riches which arc in our 
poſlefhon,and as it were,in our boſome ? Why may we not? Greatis his cou- 
rage, who having long time and much admired them about him, laugheth at 
them, and rather hearcth then feeleth thar they are his. Iris much, not to bee 
corrupted by the tellowthip of rickes. Gear 1s hee that is poore in his riches, 
but more ſecureis he that wanteth riches. I know not, ſaicſt thov, how this man 
will bcarc his pouertic, if hefall into the ſame; neither know I, ſaith Fpicurms, 
if this poore man will contemne his riches if hee fall on them. T herefore in 
both of them the minde 15 to beeſtcemed and looked into; whether the one 
aftetcd his poucrtic, the other flattered nor bis riches. Otherwiſe the firaw 
Bed, and ragged Coate would be but a ſlender argument of good will, except 
it were maniteft, that any one ſuftered them nor of neceſhitic but voluntarily. 
Bur it is the {1gne of a great wit, not torunne after the things asit they were the 
better, bur to prepare himſelte ro endurethem with facilitic. And truely, Zuci- 
[15, they are calier : but when as with mature conlideration thou ſhalt enter- 
traincthem,chey will be pleaſant alſo : for in them there is a ſecvritie, wichour 
which nothing is pleaſant. I therefore iudge that neceflarie, which as I wrote 
vnto thee, great men haue oteen done, tointerpole certaine daies , wherein by 
1maginaric pouertic we may exerciſc our ſcluesto enrertaine the true ; whichis 
the rather to be done, becauſe we haue beene drowned in delights, and all things 
in our iudgements are hard and difhcult: Ratherought the minde to bee awa- 
kencd and rouſed from ſcepe, and to bee inftruted and admoniſhed, that Na. 
turc hath propoſed vstheleaft. No manis borne rich : whoſocuer cntreth life, 
is commanded to bee centented with Bread and Milke. Wee dreame not of 
Kingdomes, and Couctouſncſle,in theſe ſmall beginnings. 
Er1sT. 
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| That true ſplendor is in Phileſophie, and proceedeth not from Hononrs or Titles. 
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T hat ſhee etucs to thoſe that haue her, and cleaue vnto her, a perpetuall name} 
and fame. An Embleme from E eicvxvs. To the intent thou mayeit in 


creaſe thy rid hes diminiſh thy deſires. 
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Hinkc thou that thou haſt to doe with thoſethings thou haſt 


and art trovblclome tothy cite, T hou knoweſt not what chou | 


T hou ſceft where telicitic is planted, but thou darcft not atcaine | 
thereunto. But whatit is that hindereth thee ? Becauſe thou thy ſelfe docit | 
lictle conceiue or pry into it, I will cell thee. T hou thinkeſt theſe things great 
matters which thou art to leauc, and when as thou haſt propoſed to thy lelte 
that ſecuritic whereunto thou art to palle; the glorie of this lite (from whence 
thou art to part) retayneth thee as if thou wert to fall into ſome lothſome and 
darke places. T hou abuſeſt thy ſcite,Lyci{rus, wealcend from this lite tothe 0- 
ther. Such difference as there 1s,the light having her proper and certainc origi- 
nall, the ſplendor growing from other) ſuch difterence is there betweene this 
life and the other. T his, becauſe it is refictcd vpon by an externall light, will 
preſently yecld a thicke ſhaddow to whomlocucr fetteth himſelte before the 
ſame; but that other ſhineth by his owne light. T by ſtudies will make thee fa- 
mous and noble. I will rclate an Example ot Epicurws, when hee wrote to 140- 
menens, and revoked bim from a pompeous ite toa faithfoll and ſtable gloric, 
(who was a Miniſter at that time of rigorous and Regall Power, and had the | 
handling of many mightie matters.) /f (ſaith he) thou art touched with glorie, 
my Epiitles ſhall make thee more famous then all thoſe things which thou honon. 
reſt, and for which thou art honoured. W hcther, I pray you, lyed he? Who had 
knowne /domeneur,cxcept Fpicurus had regiltred andengraucd him in his Ler- 
ters? All choſe Potentates, Princes, and the King hirnſcife, (from whome 1do- 
menus had his eſtate and digniric) are buried in eternall oblivion. Cicers's Epi- 
ſtles ſuffer not the name of CMtticus to bee extinguilhed , neither bad it profi- 
ted him to have © A2rippator his Sonne in Law, or Tiberius for his Nicces Fa- 
ther, or Druſu« Ceſar bis Nephewes Sonne, amongſt ſo migbtic Names, be 
ſhould have beene obſcured, had not Cicero maintained bis reputation, and 
kept him in memorie. After vs there [hajl come along and hidden tra of time, 
ſome few wits [hall lite vp their heads , and being likely at length to ſleeps in 
the ſame lilence, {hall reſiſt oblivion, and (hal! keepe themſclues long time in 
reputation. T bat which Fpicarws could promiſe bis friend,that promiſc I thee, 
Luclime | ſhall bave fauour with poſteritie, and can bearc away with mee the 
names of ſuch as (hall liuc in memorie. Our /:72/ promiled and pertormed to 
two cternall memorie : 


_ 


% ; - * 
YT ou both are fertunate,tf ourht my Verſes can, 


No day [ball you exempt from memorieof man; 

IT hilf hauoht Ant As houſe ſhall [tand, and laiting bide 
From the Capitols rockie and loftie (ide, 

And Romane Father ſhall the Romane Empire gaide. 


writtcn vnto me? T hou haſt a mightic bulineſle with thy ſelfe, | 


woulde(t : thou doeſt better allow then tollow honett things. | 


All 
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| his deſires. If chov wile that Prrhocles be in perpetuall pleaſure, thou muſt nor 


| thoucanſ, : 
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All thole whom Fortune hath aduanced , all chey that haue beene the mem- 

bers and parcels of another mans power, their credit hath beenc inbaunced, | 
their Houſes haue beene trequented during the time that they themſclucs flou. 

riſhed, after chem their memorie was quickly extinguilhed. T be reputation of | 
wits increaſcth daily,and not onely continucth for them, but all thatis receiucd, 
which is adherent vnto them. Andre the end that /domenexs be not graty in- 
cloſed in my Epiltle,he [hallredeemethe ſame at his owne charge. T o him Ep:- 
cux745 wrote this noble Sentence, wherein he exhorteth him to make P:ithocles 
rich after no vulgar or vncertaine manner : /f thou wilt (faith hee) make Pi- 
THOCLEs rich, thou muſt not amplifie his Poſſeſctons , but diminiſh hu deſires. | 
This Sentence is ſo plaine that it ncedeth no interpretation, and loexpreſle as 
it neederh no helpe. I admonilh thee this one thing, that thou ſuppoſe not this 
onely to be ſpoken of riches, howſocuerthou applycſt it, itis all one, If chou 
wilt make Pithocles honeſt, thou muſt not amplifie his Honours, but diwinith 


amplifie his pleaſures bur diminiſh hisdefires. It thou wilt make Pirhocles old, 
and cauſe him toliuc a complete lite, thon muſt not amplihe his yecrcs, but di- 
miniſh his delires. T hou haſt no reaſon to tudgethar theſe arc onely Epicarms 
ſpeeches, for they are publike. T bat which was wont to bedonein the Senate, 
thatalſo chinkeT fit to be done in Philoſophie. When any one bath dcliuered 
his minde, which partly pleaſeth me, I bid bim diuide his Sentence, and [ fol- 
low the ſame ſodiuided. T he more willinglyrecite] theſe good ſayings of Epr- 
curus,tothe end I may ſhew thoſe who build thereupon, being conduted with 
a fooliſh preſumption, and that thinke to hauc a cloke for their vices, that they 
oughe to live honeſtly in whar place ſocuer they abide. When they (hall ap- 
proch thele Gardens, and ſhall ſce written ouer the gate of them, 


Here well mayit thou abide, my gentle GueH, 
Here pleaſure u eſteem'd the chiefeſt beſt. 


The Hoſt of this houſe courteous vnto his gueſts, full of hoſpitcalitic and hu. 
manitic, will bee addreſſed, and ſhall entertaine thee with a Cake, and preſent 
thee with Water,as much as will ſufhce thee,and in the end will ſay vntothee:; 
Haſt thou not beene well entcrtayned * T hele Gardens, I tell thee, provoke nor, 
bur extinguiſh bunger : neither make they thy thrift more great by the drink- 
ings; but aſſwage them by a naturall and gratuirall remedic. Inthis pleaſurcam 
I waxen old, I ſpeake with thee of theſe delires, yea, ſuch pleaſures as a man 
cannot make more pleaſant, and to which we onghtto giue ſomething tromake 
them ceaſe. For in regard of the extraordinaric, which a man may deferre, cha- 
ſtize and opprefle, I will aduertize thee of one thing , that this is neither a na- 
curall nor neceflarie volupruovſneſſe. T o this thou art in no manner tryed, what 
ſocucrthon beftoweſt on it, it is voluntaric. T he belly hath no cares, he deman- 
deth and calleth on vs ; yet is hee not a troubleſome Creditor, bur is ſatisfied 
with little, prouided thou giue him that which thou oughteſt, not that which 
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FH c onrht ways 'Uyto diſc harge nr ſe lues of buſineſſes, and how the ſnares are} 
either to be looſed or broken, yet let opportunitie and good occaſion be reſpected, 


and not let ſlip. F urthermore hee deſpiſeth and caiteth from him the(e falſe— 


ſplendors. Then citerh hea Sentence of Evicvavs That all men part out of 
this life Children: that w,tenerant of the true life 


Hou vndcritandeſt new that thou art to acquit thy (cle of thelc 
bulineſics,in appearance taire, but cuil! : bur how thou mayelt ct- 
tet the lame, thou askelt my counſel]. Some things cannot bee 
caught but in preſence. A Philician cannot choole by his Lerecrs, 
the time of repait and bathing, hee mult teclethe Puile, Irt5 an 
old Proucrbe; That the Fencer taketh cornſaile in the Field appormted for com- 
bat. For oblcruing the countenance of his Aduerſary, the carriage of his 
hand , and che inclination of his bodie, hee refvulucth what hee ovght to doe, 


A man may in generall giue aduice either by ſpecch or writing of that which | 


hath becne accuſtomed, or of that which 1s needtnll ro be done;and ſuch coun 
ſell isgiucn both co the abſent and to polteritiez but that other when it ought 
to bee done, and how, no man will aduilc at randome : wee mult deliberate 
with the things themlelues. It is the dutic of a good man that ſeeth and torce- 
ſeeth, roobſcrue the occalion which paſſcth away lightly; Be therefore 1nten- 
tiuc after her, take her by the Fore-locke when thou ſeeft her, and with a!l the 
force of thy minde, andto the vetermoſt of thy power, labour to disburden 


thee of all theſe charges, which thou baſt taken on thee. Aboue all things 0b- | 


ſerue what my counſaile is ; my opinion 1s, that either thou muſtdiſmiſle this 
kind of life, or ceaſe toliue. ButT thinke this allo, that thou muſt keepe ſome 
modcrate courſe herein, to the end that what thou haitintangled lewdly,thou 
mayelt rather looſe then breake off, And when there lhould bee no other 
meanes to diſcharge thy telie, that thou mighteſt boldly breake the farne. 
There1sno man (0 raint- hearted, that had rather abide alwaycs hanging in 
the Ayre, then to fall once. Meane- while beware thou principally , that thou 
engage not thy ſclte ouer-farre, content thy felfe with thoſe aftaires thou haſt 
vndertaken, or (lince thou wiltrhat wee belecue fo) that haue ſurprized thee. 
T hou muſt nor entangle thy ſelte further ; otherwiſe thon wile loſe thy cx- 
cule,and wilt make it knowne,that they have not ſurprized thee, For theſe ex- 
cuſces which are wont to be madcarc falſe: I could nor doe otherwiſc;and what 
if I will not? I was forced todoc it, T here is no man thatis conſtrayncd to tol- 
low felicity vnaduiſedly.Itis much ita man cannot repullc her, art leaſt-wile to 
make head againſt her,and to reſiſt the [wiftneſſe of Fortune. Art thou diſplea- 
ſed it I not onely givethee counfaile, but if I cail others, and they more wiſcr 
allothen | am, trom whom | am accuſtomed to borrow countaile, it Thauec a- 
ny thing todeliberate, I have read an Epiſtle of Zp:c:rws, that tendeth to this 
purpoſe, which is written to 1domeners, whom he intreateth that as much as in 
him lyeth,he flic and halten before any greater force intercept, & cut off his 11. 
berty from retiring: yet addeth the ſame man, that nothing is to be attempted 
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except when it may beaptly and liuely executed. But when that time whicha | 
man hath ſo 'ong expeRed {hal come; he ſaith that we ought todillodge ſudde- | 


ly.He forbiddeth him (leep that ſuppoſeth to flic;he hopethallſo an happy iſſue | 
S of | 
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of hole things taat are moit dithculr, if wee batien not our ; ſclucs betore the 
time, and it wee bc nor negligent wheniit (hall bee time to haticn. But now [ 
thinke thou demandclt the aduice of the Sroickes ; there is no man ought to 
accuſe them towards thee of temeritie, they are more wariethen lirong., Hap. 
ly rhou expcCteltrhbat theſe things bee ſpoken to thee, [t is a ſhame to taint vn- 
. derche burthen; thou oughtelt co wraſtle agatnlt the charge thou hait vnderrta- 
ken. A manthat fliertyrrauel, is neither valiant nor hardie; heis the man whoſe 
courage redoubleth, the more dithculr his aftaires grow. Thele things ſhould 
be ſpoken to thee, it perſeucrance ould hiue a reward; if no vnworthy thing 
; ought cither to be done or ſuffered by a \Viſeman otherwiſe, he will nor ſpend 
| himaſelte in ſordid and contumelious labour, neither in bulincile will hep be the 
cauſe of bulines: neither wil he ſeeing himlcltintangled in ambitius Efvncertain 
aftaires, endurealwayes the violence thereof: but after thar hee [hall know the 
dinzers wherinhe1splunged to be tull of incertainticand doubts, he wil with- 
draw his toore, yet not turne his backe, bur by little and little will retyre 
in (afctie, Trucly itisancaſie thing, my Zuc:/:us , ro eſcape from bulineſle, 
| 1t choucontemne the profit of them: they are thoſe that retayne and ſtay 
vs. \Whar (hall | doethen? ſhall I leauc ſo long hopes 2 Shall I rhen dellit 
when [am to recciue the profit? Shall I not haue any man to attend mee? 


- as oh 


\V ith much hearts-gricte and vnwillingneſſe do men depart from theſe hopes; 
they louc the profit that proceederh trom thele milerics, yet hatethey the 
miſcries themſclues. So complaine they of their ambitions as of their Miſtris: 
that is, if you pry into their true aftetion, they hate them nor, butthey arc an- 
gry with them. Shake off thoſe men which deplore rhae which they hauede- 
lired, and ſpeake of the forſaking of thoſe things which they cannot want, 
| thou ſhalt ſcethar they inceſſantly keepe company with that which they re- 
' port incellantly to bee moſt diltaſtefull and diſliking to them. Trucitis, my 
Lucilins , tew men are Slaues, bur moſt men are in ſcruitude : but if thy 
minde bee to [hake it oft, and libertic in good carneſt bee beſt pleafing to thee, 
and to this only end thon demandeſt counſaile, that without perperuall care 
thou mayclit have power to doethe ſame : why ſhould not the whole com- 
| pany of Stoickes allow thereof ? All Zenoes Chryſippi will perſwade mode- 
| ratc, honeſt, and true things. Bur if for this cauſe thou delayeſt, ro the end 
thou mayeſtlooke about thee, how much thou ſhalt carrie with thee , and 
what great riches thou necdeſt to live in repoſe, thou ſhalt never finde an 
iſſue : a man loaden with a burden cannot ſauc himſelfe by [w1mming. Gaine 
(with favour of the Gods) the Haven of a better life, bur not in ſuch man- 
ner as they extend their favours tothe ambitious, to whom with a good and 
gracious countenance they hauegranted magnificent miſeries excuſed in this 
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that wiſhed for them. I had alreadic ſcaled vp my Lertcr , but I muſt open it 
againe, that I may ſcndir rothee accompanyed witha lolemne Preſent, and 
bring with it ſome magnificall Sentence; and beho!d ] know not whether one 
more true or more eloquent is falne in my band. Whole is it, ſayeft thou? 
Fricurus : foras yer doe I hill my Packet with other mens purpoſes: No man 
+ 28 rtcth otherw, ſe out of this life, but as if hee did but newly enter. Take mee 
waat manthou wilt, young, of micdle age or olde; thou ſhalt finde them 
alike afraid of death , and all of them as ignorant 'of life. No man hath 
finifhed any thing: for wee alwayes referre our affaires tothetimero come. 
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Shall my Litter bee vawayted on ? and my baſe Court without Sutours? | 


one point, that the goods which burneand torment, were given to thoſe | 
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T here isnothing in this Sentence that pleaſeth mee ſo much, then when it re. 
rocheth olde men, that as yet they are Infants. No man, faith hee, doth o- 

therwiſe depart out of this life, then as hee was borne. Itis falſe, wedyc worſe 

then wee were borne; it is our errour and not Natures; (hee muſt complaineot 
vs,and fay,what meaneth this I haue bred you without deſires, without feares, 
without ſuperſtition, without perfidiouſneſſe, and other plagues depart out of 
life ſuch as you entred ? That man is ſeaſoned in Wiſedome, who dyeth as ſe- 
curely as he is borne. But now ſcare wee, when danger approcherh our heart, 
our colour faileth vs, and truitlefle teares tall from our eyes. What is more ab. 
ſurd then to bee fearetfull, even inthe very entrance of ſecuritie? But the cavſc 
hereof is this ; becauſe weare void of all goodneſle, whereas in the end of our 
life we labour with the defire of them: for no part thercot remaineth with vs, 
it is loſt, it is vaniſhed, no man careth how well he liueth, but how long, where- 
asall men might haue the hap to liuc well, as no men have to liuc long. 


—— 


KEOLST. 3X 


He warneth to ſeeke out true ioy : what is that * T hat which « ſenere and bred of 
true gooaneſſe.T he reſt are fallactows and fugitine, thus ſolid and firme; becauſe 
it i [cated ina reſolute minde, which « the beſt part of vs : inaword, it u ſea- 
ted in conſcience. CA laſt Ericyrys hu ſaying. It ts 4 lothſome and trouble. 

ſome thing alwayes to begin to line, and ſuch as are ineonitant are condemned. 


——_—_— 


DRE» Hou ſuppoleft that I will writs vnto thee how kindly the Winter 
-S | 9s.) hath dealt with vs, wbich was both remiſle and ſhort 5; how vn- 
EE kindly the Spring was, and prepoſterous the cold, and ſuch other 
toycs as delight thoſe that loue words. But I will write ſomething 
which may profit both thee and me. And what elle (hall that be 
but to exhort thee to a good mind? Askeſt thou me what the foundation there- 
of is? Doenotioy in vaine things. Said I that this is the foundation? itisthe 
perteQtion and fulneſſethercof, Hee obtayneth the fulnefle of this good , who 
knoweth wherein his pleaſurelyeth, and bath nor builded bis felicitic on ano- 
ther mans power: heeisaltogetherin care,and ill aſſured,wbo is tickled with a- 
ny bope, although hee boldeth it in bis hand, although hee eaſily obraine the 
ſame, although the things hee hoped for have neuer deceived him. Doe this a- 
boue all things, my Zuci/ixs, learnce to reioyce, T hou thinkeſt now that I rake 
many of thy pleaſures from thee, whodriue from thee thoſe thatare gotten by 
caſualty,who ſuppoſe that theſe hopes and ſweeteſt delights are to be auoyded, 
nay, ratheritis quite contrarie. I will notthar at any timethou be without ioy. 
I will thatit be bred vnto thee in thine owne houſe ; and it is bred, if ſo bee that 
it be within thy ſelf. All other delights repleniſh not the ſoule, bur cleerethe 
countenance: they are toyes except thou iudgeſt himto bee merry that laygh- | 
eth. The minde ought to bee reſolute and confident, and lifted vp aboue all 
things. Truft mee, true ioy isa ſevere thing. Thinkeft thouthat a man with a 
{mooth and ſmiling countenance, and as theſe wanton fellowes ſpeake, witha 
merry eyc, contemneth death, openeth his houſe to pouertie, bridleth his de- 

lights, and medirateth on patience? Hee that thinketh on all theſethings is in 

pan g/adnes, bur little pleaſing: in poſſeſſion of this gladnes I wovld have thee 

it wil neuer fail thee, when as thou once findft ont tro whence it proceedeth. 


— 
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Lucius Annans Seneca. 


I he belt of tbe{lighrett Merrals is 10 the vpper part, they arc the mot rich 
which baue their vaine hidden in their centre , and will make him moſt rich 
who ſhall ſearch their Minc with diligence. T heſctoyes and trifles wherewith 
the common ſort are delighted, baue a pleafure,tender and tacile ro melt, and 
all rat ioy which commeth trom without vs, 1s without foundation. T bis 
whereot I {pcake, whercunto I endeuour to draw thee, is ſolid and farre more 
apparent inwardly. Endeuour, I beleechthee,my welbcloued Lucilims,to pra- 
iſe that only which may make thee happy:deſpiſe and ſpurne at thoſe things 
that outwardly thine,and which are promiſed thee from another : fixe thy eye 
vpon the true good, and rake thou pleaſure in that which is thine owne. Bur 
what meancth this? ot thy ſclfe , and the better part of thy (clte : thinke alſo of 
thy bodie (alchough nothing may bee done without it) that itis athing rather 
necefſary then great. It ſuggeſteth vaine, ſhort and remorſctull pleaſures , and 
ſuch as, if they be not well tempered with great moderation, will turne intoa 
contraric effe, I ſay this, that pleaſure is ſtill falling headlong , and declining 
vnto griete, except it keepe a mediocritic; and hard it is to keep a meane in that 


| which thou firmely belecueft to beegood. T be defire of true goodis aſſured. 


A+ke(t thou me what this true good 15,and whence it proceedeth?I wil tel thee; 
from a good conſcience, from honeſt deliberations, trom vertuous and iuſtifia- 
ble ations, from contempt of ſuch thingsas are caſuall, from a pegceable, and 
continuall inſtitution of life, which hath al wayes traced the ſame courſe. For 
they who leapt from ſome purpoſes to other , or elſe iumpe nor, but by acer- 
tainechance are tranſported ; how can they have any thing certaine or perma- 
nent, being themſelues inconftant and in ſuſpence ? Few there arc that diſpoſe 
borh themſclues & their eftares by counſell. T bereft after the manner of thoſe 
Sedges that float on great Riuers, goe not, but arecarryed ; whereof ſome are 
detayncd and are ſoftly conuayed by a ſlower ftreame,other ſome carrycd by a 
more vehement, others a ſoft tyde hath lowly carryed to the ſhore , others a 
ſtrong current hath caſt into the Sea. Wee mult therefore be reſolued what wee 
will,and in it muſt we perſcuer. Here is the place to pay my debt: for I can pay 
thee in the words of thine owne, Fpicurms, and diſcharge this Epiſtle: 1t is a te. 
Aious thing alwayes to begin /ife : or if in this manner the ſenſe may bee the bet. 
rer expreſſed ; Badly line they who alwayes begin to line. Why ſayeſt thou? (For 


| this word requireth an explanation.) Becauſe their life is alwayes imperfeR : 


but it cannot be that he ſhenld be prepared for death, that doth but lately be. 
gin to live. We muſt ſo doc, as if wee had lined long enough. No man thinketh 
on this, who newly beginneth to liue : neuerthelefle thinke thou not that 
chefe are few in number, for almoſt all are ſuch. Some doe then begin rolive, 
when they ought toceaſe: if thou think this wonderfull, ] will adde that which 


| ſhall draw thee more intoadmiration ; ſome haue ceaſed to live before they 


haue begun. 


ErrsT., 
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An Epiitle worthy to be ranked amone#t the beſt. He exhorteth not to feareenj/s ro 
come, although they threaten. But rather to propoſe them to happen, and foto 
forme 4 mans ſel fe by examining or extenuating them. For what are all theſe 
feares ? Thelaſt of them it death, and contemne that by reaſon. Great men 
hane done it. Plebeans and Slaues hane done it. Why ſhouldeit thou not aſpire * 
T ake the vizard from things : that which thou feareit # paine ; which a ten- 
der woman hath ſuffered in her Child-bed. Finally , thou art borne tothis, to 
betoſſed, to grieue, to dye : acknowledge thy deſtinie : yet with Ericvays : 
Precept, neither wiſh for death, neither feare tt. 


Hou writeſt vnto me that thou art diſquiered in mind, about the 
eucnt of thy Proceſic, which the turic ot thine encmic doth dc- 
nounce againtt rhee, and thou thinkeſt that I will perſwade thee; 
co propole vntothy (cltein rhe meanc time good ſucceſle, and 
teed thy felte with vaine hopes, For what needeth it vs tocall on 
and anticipate our calamities, which will betall vs roo ſoone, and loſe thepre- 
ſent good tor feare of che euilltro come ? Vndoubredly it is a great folly to 
make a mans (clte miſerable tor the preſent, becauſe that ſomerimes hereafter 
he muſt be : bur | will lead thee to ſecuritic by another way : If thou wilt dil- 
burthen thy ſelte of all care; make account, that whatſocver thou fearcſt (hall 
befall chee, is alreadic bappened, and what cuill ſocucr it be, meaſure it by thy 
ſelfe, and taxe thy feare, T hereby ſhalt theu iudge vadoubredly, cither that 
thine ewill is not great, or thatit is not long : neither mayeft thou ſpend much 
time in gathering examples, to contormethee, cuery age 15 ſtored with them. 
In whatſocuer part of aftaires, citherciuill or externall, chou fixcftchy memo. 
rie, thou ſhalt meer with wits,cither proficient in wiſdome, or of great toward- 
neſle. Can there then, if ſo be thou be condemned, a worle fortune betall chee, 
then to be baniſhed, to be led ro Priſon ? Is there any thing more to be teared 
by any man, then that he {hall be burned, then that he {hail dye? Thinke very 
ncercly on every one of theſc things,and repreſent vnto thy ſclfe all thoſe that 
hauc deſpiſed them, whoare not to be ſought tor, bur choſen out. Rnatzllims fo 
ſuffered his condemnation , asif noother thing moretroubled him, then tor 
that he was wrong'ully judged. Mete//zs took bis exile couragioully, & Rutr/lias 
alſo willingly ; the one vouchſating his returne for the good of the Common- 
weale;the other refultng Sy//a his returne, ro whome 1n thoſe dayes nothing 
was denyed. Socrates diſputed inthe Priſon,and whereas there were ſome that 
promiſed him flight, he retuſed to make eſcape; yea and he remained to the in- 
rent torake from men the tearc of two the molt dreadfulleſt things, that is to 
ſay, Impriſonment and Death. Mniiws thruſt his hand intothe flame. A bitter 
thing it is to bee burned, but how farre more incollerable, it rhou ſufter it by 
thine owne at? Thou ſceſt an vnlearned man cuer ſtrengthened by my Pre- 
cepts againſt death or griefe,onely furniſhed with militarie fortitude, exatting 
puniſhment from himſelfe, of his fruſtrated attempt : be flood looking on his 
right hand, dropping away in his enemies fire, neither removed he his ſcorched 
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hand burned to the bones, before the fire was withdrawne from him by the e. | 
nemic himſcte. Something might he haue performed in that campe more hap- | 


pily, but nothing more couragiouſly. Sce how more eager Vertue isto enter. 
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eainc perili,then crucltic rocommand it, More calily did Porſenna pardon Mu- 
t4us, for that be would hauc killed bim, then Murrus did bimſelte, becauſe hee 
had not murthered him, 7 helc tables, thou wilt ſay,arc oucr-worne, and ſung 
amiddeſt the Schooles. Now wilt thou (now the cauſe is handled of contempt 
of d:ath) allcdge me Cato, And why thould I not nominate and repreſent him 
reading that lait night P/ato's booke with his [word behind his pillow ? T heſe 
two initruments in extremitics had hee provided, the one to have will todye, 
the other to hauc power. Having then giuen order to his aftaires, as farreasa 
broken and deſperate eſtate permitted bim; hee rhovght that onely concerned 
him to at : that no man might cither have power to kill, or oportunitie to 
ſauc Cats, And having bis Sword drawne, which vnrill that time bee had kept 
pure aud neate from ali Murther, T hou haſt not,O Fortune, (ſaid bee) as yer 
done any thing againſt me, in oppoſing thy ſelte againſt all my deſlignesand en- 


 terprizes. | baue not as yet forght tor mine own,but my Countries liberty,nei. 


| 


ther have I endeuoured fo much to live tree,as to live amongſt free men. Now 
lince the affaires of humanc king arc deſperate, Cato will well hndc a meanes to 
ſet himſelte at libertic. After this hee gricuoully wounded himlelte in the bo- 
die, which bcing dreſſcd and bound vp by his Philicians. Cato that had alrea- 
dic loſt rauch bloud, and much ſtrength, but nothing loſt of the greatnefle and 
goodneſlc of his minde:now nor only angry with Ceſar, but incenled againſt 
himſcfc ; he forccd his naked hands into his mortal] wound, and rendred or ra- 
ther thruſt our that generous ſoule of his, that contemned all power. I heape 
not vp together theſe examples tor this preſent, to the intent to exerciſe my 
wit, but rather rogiue thee courage againſt a thing that ſeemeth ſo dreadfull 
and terrible. And more caſily ſhall ] exbort theein my opinion, if I ſhew, thar 
not only great and generous perſons haue contemned this moment of yeelding 
vp the ghoſt, but that ſome mea of little value in all other things, hauec in this 
cquallcd the vertucof the moft generous, as that Scip:o, (the Fatherin Law to 
Cneins Pompeins) who being forced by a contrary winde to be tranſported into 
A fr1ca, and perceiving his Ship to be in the poſſcthon of his enemies, ſtabbed 
himſclte,anſwering thoſe, whodemanded where the Emperour was, that the 
Emperour was well: T his vow of his made him equall with his Anceſtors,and 
ſuftercd not that the gloric which ſcemeth ro be tarall rorthe Scypo's in Africa, 
ſhould be interrupted. It was much to conquer Carthage, but more to conquer 
death. The Emperour, fayth be, is well : and in what other fort ſhould an Em- 
pcrour die : namely, ſuch a one that commanded Cato? I will notreferre thee 
to former Hiſtories, nor gather together trom all ages the many contemners 
and deſpiſers of death. Looke onely into theſe very times of ours, whoſe neg- 
ligence & daintineſſe we complaine of,thou ſhalt mect with men of all cſtates, 
all fortunes,all ages, which hauc cut off the courſe of their misfortuncs by their 
deaths, Belecuc me, Luci/rwus, lo little ought death to be feared, that nothing 
isto be prefcrred before the bench thereof, Heare therefore ſecurcly and con- 
hdently the threats of thine cnemie, and aithough thy conſcience make thee 
confident, yet becauſe that many things have credir, belide the cauſe, hope for 
that which is juſt, and prepare thy ſelte againſt iniuſtice. But abone all things, 
remember thou to eſteeme things {imply as they be, and deſpoylethem of the 
tumult and bruit that is accuſtomably giucen them,and thou ſhalt findin them, 

that there is nothing terrible, but the only feare. That which thou ſeeft be- 

fall young Children, befalleth vs alſo that are greater Boycs ; they arc 4- 

fraid of thole whom they loue, and with whom they frequent and diſport 

eucric 
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eucric day, it they ſee them masked and diſguiſed. Not from men onely ought 
weto take the mazke,but from things themſelves, and yeeld them their true 
and naturallappearance. \V hy ſheweſt thou me {words and fire,and a troupe of 

rinning bang-men about thee ? Takeaway this pompe, vader which thou li. 
eſt hiddcn,and wherewith thou terrificlt fooles : thou art Death, which of late 
my (lauc or my hand-maiden hath contemncd. Againe,why ſheweft thou me 
theſe whips and torments, vnder ſo mightic a preparation ? Why euerall en- 
gines for ſcucrall ioyars, fitted to torture men, and a thouſand other inftru- 
ments to pluckea manin picces? Lay alidetheſc things which aſtonith vs,com- 
mand the grones and exclamations, and the irkſomeneſle of thecricsextorted 
in the middclt of the torture, V ndoubtedly,it is but the paine, which this geu- 
tie man contemneth, which that man ſick withrthe paine of the ſtomacke,in his 
very daintineſſe cndureth , which the tender woman ſufterethin berchilding. 
Light it is; if I can endure it; ſhort it is, if I can ſuffer it, Tofle thele things in 
thy mind, which thou halt oftentimes heard, which thou haſt often ſaid. Ap- 
proucir by cftect, if thou balt crucly ſaidit, or truely heard it, Forit is villai- 
nous reproach, which is wont to be obieed againſt vs,it we handlethe words 
of Philoſophie,bur not the workes, What thinkeſt thou ? Suppoſeſt rhou that 
this is the firlt rime that death , banilhment, and gricfc houcred ouer thee ? 
T hou art borne to thoſe. Let vs thinke that any thing may bee done, as if ir 
were hereatter tro be done. That which I aduiſerhcetodo,] ſurely know thou 
haſt done, Nowdo I admonilh thee,that thou drowne notthy mind in this ſo- 
licitude,for it will be dulled and hauelefle force, when thou haſt reaſon to raiſe 
and roule ir. Withdraw the ſame from a private cauſe to a publique; ſay that 
thou haſt a morcall and fraile bodie , which torrainc iniurie and tyranny may 
not only hurt, but the very pleaſures themſclues may be transformed into tor- 
ments. T hedelicacic of meates cauſeth the cruditic of the ftomack ; drunken- 
neſſe, trembling and aſtoniſhment of the ſinewes z the pleaſures of the flefb 
and luſts, a generall deprauation of hands and feet, and all the ioynts. If I be- 
come poore,[ have many tellowes if I be baniſhed, I (hall perſwade my fclfe, 
that the place wherein I am confined,is the place of my birth ; if I be tied and 
manackled, what then, now I am free 2 T hat nature, as ſoone as we are borne, 


- — 


| impriſoneth vs in this lumpiſh maſſe of the body,as ina ſtrong priſon. If I muſt 


die, I will comfort my ſelfc in this,thar I (ball ceaſe to be any more (icke; I (hall 
ceaſe to be bound; [I ſhall ceaſeto hauc power todie. Iam not ſo tond as in this 
place to perſecute Eprieurus ſong, or to ſay that the feare of Hell is vaine, that 
[xion is not tot on the wheele,nor Sy/iphs tied to roule and returne his ſtone 
on his ſhoulder ; nor that any mans bowels could be renewed and deuoured 
daily. There is no man ſo childiſh as to fearc Cerberus and darknetſc,and the 
ſhadowes of ghoſts walking by night. Death either conſumeth vs, or deliuc- 
reth vs, A betrer condition exempted from all charge, attendeth thoſe who 
aredelivered by death. T otho'e that are conſumed, there remaineth nothing 
more, (ince both the good and the cvill are equally taken from them. Permit 
me in this place to put thee in memorie ofa verle thou haſt made, and thinke 
tharthou haſt not written it to others, but to thy ſelfe. It isa ſhamefull and vn- 
leemely thing to ſpeake one thing and think another, but how odiousto write 
one thing and to thinke another ? I remember that thou debating ſometime 
on this place,diddeſt fay,that we fall not ſuddenly into death, bur by little and 
little walke vnto death. Wedie daily,and ſome part of our life is daily ſcantled: 


and then alſo when we encreaſe,our life doth decreaſe. We haue loſt ourinfan- 
cic, 
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cic,and then our youth, then our mans eftare; briefcly, all chat time which is 
paited vnrill this preſent day is death for vs. And this very day weline, we di. 
uide with death. Even as in an houre-glaſſe,the laſt part ot the ſand thar fallech 
is not the oncly part that diſcoucreth the houre, bur all chat alſo which is falne 
before ; ſorhelaſt houre,in which we ceaſe ro be, is not the onely that cauſerh , 
death, but itis that conſummarethit. Ar that time we attaine thither, but wee 
| come thereto long before. T hcſe things when thou haddeſt deſcribed accor- 
| ding to thy accuſtomed ſtile, thou wert alwaics great, bur ncuer more wittie, 
then when thou fittedſt thy words to truth, and ſaydeſt, 
Death hath degrees , that is not firit that faſt Y 
Attempts to rauiſh vs, but that us laſt, { 
[ had rather thou {hovldeſt reade thy felfe , then my Epiſtle: It will appeare { 
vnto thee, that this death which we tearc,is the laft, bur not the only which we hc 
ſuffer. I perceiue thy bent. T hou expeReſt ro ſee what thing I ſhould inſert in- ? 
tothis my Epiſtle, what bold ſpeech of any man, what proftableprecepr. Of . 
this very matter which we hauc in hand, will aftord thee ſomewhat: Zpicarus _ 
| is diſpleaſcd as much with thoſe that defire death, as thoſe that feare it, and h 
| faith thus ; 1: « 4 1idiculons thine, that the hatred of life maketh vs runne vn. , | 
to death, when by the courſe of our life we haue occaſioned wo leſſe_, but that needs _ 
' we muſt hane recourſe vnto death. Likewiſe in another place he ſaith ; What « | wy 
more ridiculous then to wiſh for death , when through the feare of death, a man " 
hath made his life no leſſe then a torment ? T hou mayeſt allo adde this, which C 
is of the ſame ſtuffe : T hatthe folly or rather madneſle of men is ſo great, that T 
there are diuers who are con(trained todie for feare of death. Which of theſe _ 
ſentences thov ſhalt keepein memory, it will confirme thee in the ſufferance Of 
either of life or death : for we haue nced both to be admonithed and confirmed ba 
in both of theſe,to the cnd we neither too much loue, nor too much loath our i, 
life ; and at that very time, when reaſon counſaileth vs to finith the ſame, wee r1 
ought not todoc it raſhly, neither in fetching our race, @pght we to run vpon , 2 
it, Acovragious and wiſe man, ought to leaue this life, but not to flic from it : = 
but aboue all rhings, avoid that afteftion wherewith many men are poſleſſed, : 
that is,a deſire to die:for'eue as in all other things (myLncilis )ſo allo indeath, ap 
there isa diſordinate and vnbridled inclination of the mind, that oftentimes Ty 
ſurpriſcth men of high and generous ſpirits, and oftentimes fearctull and faint- My , 
hearted men z the onedeſpile hfe,the other loath the ſame. Some other there b if 
are,that are wearie of liuing,and glutted with doing one thing alwaics,and hate mY 
not ſo much their life,as they are wearic of it. And thercunto Philoſophie it __ 
ſelfe leadeth vs, whilſt we ſay, How long the ſame_? T hart is, I ſhall ariſe, [ (hall —_ 
| fleepe, I hall be full, I ſhall be hungrie, I ſhall be cold, I ſhall bec hot ; there is ws") 
| no end of any thing,bur all things are fhut in a circle, they flic and follow. T he yy | 
day expelleth the night,the nightſecondeth the day; Summerendeth in Au. Þ 
tumne, Winter ſucceedethit, and the Spring, Winter : all things paſſe, that him 
they may returne againe : I ſec nothing new, I doe nothing new. Intheend, ow: 
{ wegrow in loathing of theſe things, T here are many that accountit not a bit- on 
ter thing to liue, but ſuperflnous. hy 
| E p15T, _ 
men 


' not diſpofſeſſed. I will beſtow ſome time vpon this matter, an 
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He deſcribeth of two friends, a young, and an old, in _—_— fort : how they ave | 
to be gealt withall with the one, more rouehly ; with the other, more remiſly, 
leſt he deſpaire_. He exhoxteth L yctt vs himſelfe to mediocritie or poucr- 
tie: cAtlenzth, by Erricvrvs words, to take to himſelfe 4 Tutor. Doe 
all thinzs as if a man looked on thee. | 


| 
S concerning our two friends, wee muſt proceed aftera different | 
manner : for the vices of the oncareto be amended, ot the other | 
=Eee O be extinguiſhed, I will vſcan intirelibertie : I love not him cx- 
cept I ſhall offend him. What then wilt chou ſay ? T hinkeſt chou 
to contarne vnder thy dilcipline,a pupill of tortie yeere old? Be- 
hold his age alrcady heard and vntratable : he cannot be reformed,things pli- 
able may be wrought vpon. I know not whether I ſhall prevaile or no ; I had 
rather the ſuccefſe, chen my indeuour (hould faile me. Deſpaire not, but that a 
man may heale thoſe that hauc beene aftl.ted with inuererare (ickneſſes ; it 
thou relilt their intemperance , and if thou compell them to doe and endure 
many things againſt their will. Neither of the other can I haue any great hope, 
except this,thar as yet he bluſheth ro offend. T his ſhametuineſle is ro be nou. 
riſhed, which as long as it continueth in the mind, there will be ſome place for 
00d hope. With this old (ouldier,] think, we muſt deale moſt ſparingly, left hc 
fall into deſperation of himſelf.Neither was there any more fir time to ſet vpon 
him then this, whilſt he pauſerh and pretenderth a ſhew of reformation, T his 
intermilhon deceived others: tor my ſelte,it abaſed me not;] expeR rhe return 
of his vices with great vſurie, which for the preſcnr I know axg at repoſe, bur 
will make tri- 
all whether any thing may be done or no. Approve thy ſelfe@man vnto vs,as 
thou art accuſtomed, and truſle vp the baggage. Nothing of that which wee 
havc is neceflarie. Let vs terurne to the law of nature;riches arc at band, cither 
that we want is gratuital,or vile. Nature deltres bread & water,no man is poor 
to theſe. V pon thoſe things whereina man hath confined his defire,he may ar- 
ue with Jupiter himfelfe of his felicitic, as Epicures faith, ſome ſpeech, of 
whom I will incloſe in this Epiſtle : So doe a/{ things (faith he) as if znother man |= 
looked on. Vndoubredly ir is veric profirable ro haue a guard over a mans 
ſelfe, and to haue one whom thou mayeſt reſpet, whom thou tudgeſt ro haue 
an in-fight into thy thoughts. Buritis farre more magnificent toliue ſo, as ifve 
werealwaics inthepreſenceandeycota good man : I likewiſe hold*my fclfe 
content, prouided alwaics that that which thou doeſt, thon doecſt it as if 2 man 
had an eye vponthee. Solitude induceth vs to all cuill. Whenthov haſt profi- 
ted ſo much that thou recorreQeſt thy ſelfe,thou mayeſt ler goe thy T utor ; in 
the meane time keepe thy ſelfe vnder the authoritic of ſome one : cither let 
him be Cato,or Scipro,or Le/iws, or ſuch as by whoſe interview men of leaft 
hope would ſupprefle their vices alſo, whilft thon makeft chy ſelfe him before 
whom thoudareſt not offend. When thou haft dene this, and rhat thou haft 
thy ſelfe in good eſteeme, I wil begin to permit thee that which EZpicurns him- 
ſelfe perſwadeth. Arrhat time eſpecially retire thy ſelfe into thy felfe, when 
thou art compelled to be in companie, it behoouerh thee to differ from many 


— 
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men; but in the meane while, it is no ſecuritic for thee to depart from thy 
ſelte. 
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| with any man wharſocuer, then with himſelfe: then eſpecially rerice thy ſelfe 
| into ſelte, when as thou art compelled to be in companie, if thou beelt a good, 
| quiet, and temperate man ; otherwiſe, forſake thy ſelte, and ſceke out compa- 


nic: tor 1n this caſc thou approcheſt more neerc ro a man of cuill life, 
. 
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| 
| 
| | 

ly (ſaith he ) ſheweth if any thing be done. T he reit are words. Force and cou- 


to meditate on death. 


Told thee not long ſince, that I am in view of old age, but now 
I teare mce | haue lcftold age behind mee : vndoubtedly my 
yeares and bodie at this time have necd of another word: for 
| old is the name of an age wearicd and feeble, and not of that 
which is altogether waſted and worne out. Number meamongſt 
| the mwu yecrepit zand that have, as the proverbe runneth, One foot alreadic 
in thegraue. Meane while, I gratific my ſelf in thy preſence, forthat old age 
attainteth not my ſpirit, for that I tcele no infirmitic in my bodie, and that no- 
thing is old in me but my members, and the inſtruments of vices. T he mind 
is frolique and reioyceth, becauſe it hath not much ro doe with the bodie: he 
hath diſcharged himſclfe of the greateſt part of his burthen, hee exſulceth and 
quarrelleth with me for old age : T his, faith he, is his flower. Let vs belecue 
him,and ſufter hi to enioy bis goed. I take pleaſure to re-knowledgeand dil- 
cerne in my ſet, what part of thistranquillitic and modeftie of maners which 
I haue, I owe ” Philoſophie,and what part vnto mine age, and diligently ro 
diſcuſſe what things I cannot do,and what things I would not do,and whether 
| can any thing that I willnot : for if I cannot any thing, I amglad I cannor:for 
what cauſe of complaint is there,or what diſcommodirie, it that which needes 
muſt not be, hath ceaſed to be ? It is a great diſcommoditie, ſayeſt thou, ro be 
diminiſhed, and to periſh : and to ſpeake more properly,to mcltaway. For we 
are not ſuddenly forced and caft downe, we are weakened,and cuery day depri- 
ueth vs of ſome part of our forces. And what end is better, then to ſtcale ſoftly 
ona mansend by the diſſolution of nature ? not that there is any cuill in this,to 
beſtriken and ſuddenly depriucd of life, but this way is ſweet and gentle,to be 
by lictleand lietle diſpoſſeſled and robbed of a mans ſeife. For mine owne part 
as if ] were on the point of rriall, and the day were. come which ſhou!d pro- 
nounce the ſentence of all my yeres, I obſcrue,and after this manner ſpeake vn- 
to my ſelfe. All that which hitherto I have cither ſpoken or done, vacill this 
noure, is nothing, light and decciuablearc theſe pledges of my mind , and cn- 
tolded with many deceits: death ſhall be the onely faithfull reftimonie , whe- 
ther I haue profited or not. T hus prepare I my ſelfe couragiouſly for chat day, 
wherein [ will pronounce of my ſelfe and iudge, (all crafts and ſubrilties laid a- 
ide) whether I ſpeake or thinke conſtantly, wherher the contumacious words 
whatſocuer, which I vrged and dartcd out againſt fortune, were difſembled or 
fained. Remoue the eſtimation of men,it is alwaics doubtfull,and divided on 
both parts. Remoue thy ftudics,thou haſt handled all thy lifetime,death muſt 
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| ſelife. Conſider the one after the other : there is no man that bad notrather be 


7 hat he i« old, and yet flouriſhing in mind. He ſpeaketh ſtoutly of death, which one- | 


rage ſhallappeare when thou art dying. CA clauſe from Ericyrvs. Learne | 
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pronounceof thee. I ſay this, thatthediſputes and learned conterences, and 
the words gathered trom the precepts ot wilc-men, neither the well-compo- 
{ed diſcourle doth make thew, and approue the true value of a mans mind : tor 
the tearfullett are bold in words, It then wil appeare what thou halt done when 
thou departeſt thy life. I accept this condition : I teare not the iudgement, 
T hus ſpeake I with my felte, but ſuppoſe likewiſe that I ſpeake this to thee, 
T hou art younger : what skilleth it ? our yearcs are not numbred. It is vncer- 
raincin what place death cxpeReth thee,thertorc expect thou him in all places. 
| would now hauc madc an end,and my hand was prefixing the period: but all 
ſolemnities mult be obſcrued, and I muſt give this Epiltlc his paſport. T binke 
that I tell thee not whence I meane to borrow ; tor thou knowclſt whole cot. 
fer I vſe. Tarrica little and thou ſhalt be ſatished out of minc owne ftocke ; 


———_— 


inthe meane time, Zp/curus ſhall lend me ſomewhar,who faith ; Meditate | 
whether it be more comimodiouws that death comeunte Vs, or we wnio her. The: 


ſencc hereotis maniteſt : it is an excellent thing to Iearne to die, Haply thou 
thinkeſt it co be a fruitleſſe thing to learne that which thou muſt vic but once. 
T his is that for which we ought to medirare; we muſtal wates learn that which 
wecannot make proofe of whether we know. Meditate on death ; who faith 
thus, commandeth to meditate on libertic : hec that hath learned to die, hath 
forgotten to ſeruc, it is aboue all power, vndoubtedly beyond all. What carcth 
he tor priſons, holds,or reſtraints? He hath alwaics free paſſage. T here is but 
onechaine that holdeth vs bound, that is the louec ot lite, which as it is not to 
be reiced, ſoisitto bediminilhed, to the end that if occalion fo tall out , no- 
thing may detaineor hinder vs, but that we may be ready ro doc that preſcnt- 
ly, which at ſome other time hercafter we mult necdes doe, 
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He warneth and excuſeth, but what ? Is he alreadie good, alreadie perfett ? Tam 
not, ſaith he, but among ſt thoſe that arerich. 1 debate with thee of the com- 
mon end, and the remedieof the ſame. Pleaſures hurt or falſly helpe. Vertne 
alone bringeth forth a ſolid toy. But aſſume thou, and poſſeſſe thou her,by ans. 
ther thou mayejih not. A ſhort and merrie Hiſtoric of CaAtvisinvs, E- 
PlcvRYs ſaying - Riches are 4 naturall pouert ie. 


—_—_—_—_—_U——— 


W Ocſt chou admoniſh me, ſayeſt thou (for alrcadic thou haſt ad- 
> monilhed, alrcadic corre&ed thy felfe?) And therefore cm- 
ployelt chou thy ſelte to retorme others? AndI am not foim- 
pudent togocabontto cure others, becing licke my ſclfe ; but 
, lying, as it were, in the ſame Hoſpitali with thee, and of the 
lame lickenelle, [ conterre with thee vpon our common infirmitie, and com- 
Municate the remedies. Lend me therefore thine care, as if | ſpake within my 
ſelte. I giuc thee entrance into my cabiner, and having cntertainedthee, | ex- 
poſtulate with my felte: I cric vnto my lelte : numberthy ycres, and thou wilr 
bluſh tor (ſhame, that thou willeſt the ſame which thou wovldeſt being achild, 
and profeſleſt the like;do thy ſelfe this good at the laſt, that thy vices may dic 


in thee before the day of thy death betall thee, Forſake theſe loathſome plea- 


ſures, which thou ſhalt ful dearly fatisfic for:Not only thoſe that are to come, 
butthole alſo which arc paſt doc hurt thee, Euen as the remorſe of finnes (al- 


though | 


| 
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though vnclpicd when they were committed) remaineth atter them,(o the re. 
pentance of loathſome pleaſures lwetbatter them : they are not lolid, they are 
not taithfull. Alchough they hurt nor, they take their flight. Rather looke at- 
cer ſome good thatremaineth tirme : andno one there is,cxcept that which the | 
mind of it {cite finderh out for himſelte. Vertue oncly giueth perpetvall and | 
allured 10v, although there be ſome obitacle. Yet happencth it atter che man» | 


ner of c/0uds, which alwaies fall downewards, and neuer ſurmovunt the day, | 


Vhen ſhal it be our good hap ro attaine vnto this toy? I here remaineth much | 
/abour ; in which it concerneth thcerto beſtow both thy vigilancie and indu- | 
ltrie, it rh-1 wilt ſee irefteRed; T histhing admirtteth no procuration, Science | 
may be afhifted by an other. Calui{ius Sabroxs in our time wasa rich man , and | 
had both the patrimonie and wit of a libertine and treed man. Neuer ſaw I | 
man more vndecently happie then he was, Thi» man had fo bad a memorie, | 
that now he forgot the name ot Yly//es, now of Achilles, and lomerimes of | 
Priam, whom he knew as well, as we at this prclent remember, our Matters, 
No 0'd beadle, keeping the rowles of the people and leruants, not to report 
their proper names, but to give them {1rnames,more impertinently faluterh the | 
tribes ot rhe Pe ople, then he ſaiurcd the T romans and COIECCTANTS , yer would hce | 
beeſtecmed learned, Hetheretore found out theſe ſhort meancs, hee bought 
him flyucs with great ſummes of money, one that held Homey betore him, a- 
nother that held Heſi6dus, and tothe nine Lyrrques, belides he alhgned @ ſeue- 
rall perſon. That be bought them ſo hugely deare, rhou necedelt not wonder, 
he found them nor {o, bur put them furth to be trained. As ſoone as hee had 
gotten him this family, he began to importunate thole whom hee invited, to 
cat with him. At his foot he had his {laucs, of whom , when hee demanded a 
verſe,to recite the ſame, notwithſtanding having pronounced the one halfe of 
the verſc,he forgot the other, Sateliizs Qnaaratuw,almell-tealt,and ſharker of 
foolſh rich men, and which followeth, a lcafter, and that which is adiun&t to 
both theſe, a Scoffer, perſwaded him to get him Grammarians, who thould re- 
ce!1eR thar heler flip, and new informe him. And when S$av;nw bad rold him, 
that cucrie one of his ſlaves had cott him one hundred thouſand Se#ercycs: 
Thou mighrelſt (ſaid hee) haue bought fo many cabinets for thy Poets and 
writings, for lefle price, and better cheape, Yer was he of that opinion,that be 
thought he knew all that, that any man in his houſe knew. T he ſame Sate/. 
145 ona time began to perſwade bim to wraſtle, being both a ſicke, pale, and 
lcane man. Atter tha: Sabinus had anſwered him : Alas, how can I doe it, who 
have ſcarcely a handtull of htc? Say not ſo.I pray you,ſaid the other, ſeeft tho 
not how many robuſt and well-ſer flaurs thou hat? A good mind may not be 
borowed or bought , and thinke that if it wereto bee fould, it ſhould ſcarcely | 
find a chapman bur the euill and vnlerrered mind 1s daily bought. But now 
recciue thou that which I owe thee,and farewell, Powertze diſboſed according te 
the law of Natwre. 1i« A oreat riches. T his doth E pre KY#5 INcvicatc o'rentimes in 
different manners. But 1t is never fat roo much, rhar 1s never learned enough. 
T 0 ſome we muſt ſhew, ro other ſome forcibly apply remedies, 
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T he change of place chanoeth not the mind , thou ouzhteſ# to change thy ſelfe—. 
T ake from thee thy inward penſ1ueneſſe , enerie place will be g00d and pleaſant ; 
yet will 1, if I can, chuſe the quieteth and leaſt ſubiett to troubles or vices, A 
clauſe, know thine owne (innes, now art thou ſafe. 


Hou ſuppoſeſt that this hath onely befallen thee, and admireſt it 


ſpirit; it is thy mind thou muſt change, and not the aire. Al. 
though thou halt over-ſayled the vaſt ſeas, although (as Yirg// 
ſaith) Lands and Cities retire from thee, yet will thy vices follow thee, and 
tra rhee whitherſocucr thou trauellcſt. T he fame anſwer made Socrates to a 
certaine man, that made the ſame complaint : Why wondereſt thou that thy woy- 
ages profit thee nothing, ſince thou thy ſelfe tranſþorteit thy ſelfe here and there? 
The ſame cauſe itayeth thee, that expelled thee. Whar can the noueltie of 
Lands profitthee, wherero ſerueth the knowledge of Cities and places? it is a 
fruiclefſe and frivolous labour. Wilt thou heare why theſe voyages bring 
thee nogood ? T hon flieſt with thy ſclfte. Thou mult diſcharge thy ſelfe of 
che burthen of the ryind, for betore that, there is no place will pleaſe thee, 1- 
magine thy ſe]te now to be ſuch as that Prophetefſe was of whom 77rg: ſpea- 
kerh, which was fiirrcd vp, prouoked, and repicniſhed with another ſpiric then 
her ownec : 


T he Prophet ſtormes and cries , and doth aſþire_ 
To thruit that g0a- head out , that did inſpire 


T hon goeſt here and thereto ſhake oft the burchen that ouer-preſſeth thee, 


| which puzlcth thee the more by the length of thy journey. As ina ſhip, the la- 


dings that are lefſe moucable, are thole that are lefſe troubleſome, and thoſe 


as a noucltie, that in ſo long a voyage, and many diuerlitie of 
placcs, thou haſt not ſhaken off the ſadnefle and heauinefle of 
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that are vnequally truſſed, doe ſooneſt drowne that (ide on which they ſettle. | 


All wbatſocucr thou docſt, thou doeſt againſt thy felte, and by thy motion 
thou hurteſt thy ſclte, tor thou doeſt ſhake a ficke man. But when thou haft 
purged thee of this cuill, cuerie change of place cannot bur gine thee pleaſure. 
Thou mayeſt be driuen into the mott remoteſt comntries, and be confined in a 
little corner of Barbarie—, yer ſhall chat tate be hoſpitable vato thee, what- 
ſocucr it bee, It 1mporteth more to know what thou art comming , then 
where thou arriveft. And theretore ought we not to fixe our mind on any 
place. In this thought mult we liue. I am not borne for one corner,the whole 
worldis my Countric. Anditthou kneweſt it well, thou wouldeft not thinke 
it ſtrange, thatin no fort thou art comforted with the varietie of countries 
whercin thou haſt beene, (ince that the Covntric wherein thou laſt linedſt was 
loathlome to thee. For the firſt, thou centred ft had beene agreeable vnro thee, 
ifthou haddeſt made account that encry Countrie had beene thine owne. 
T hou trauellcft not, but runneſt the Countrie : thou trotteſt and remooueſt 
from place to place, although that verie thing thou leekeſt for (that is to ſay, 
to live well) is found incuery place. Can there be any thing more turbylenr 
then the Pallace ? yerif necd be, a man may liue peaceable cuen there. And 

yet 
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tarrc enough from the frontiſpice and view of the Court, For cuen as boggie 
laces may hazard the firmelt conitication, ſoarc there ſome things which arc 
lefſe healthfull co a good vnderitanding, which is not wholcly accomplithed, 


| but in the way of recoucry. I difter trom their opinions that keepe the mid 


' ſireame, approving a tumultuous lite, and that couragiouſly fight daily againſt 


— 


all ſorts ot extremes & tribulations, A wiſeman wil cndarc, bur not chuſe thele, 
and had rather bein peace, then in fight. For it profiteth not a man very much 
to hauc ca!t off and deteſted his vices,it he mutt conteſt with other mens. T hir- 


tic tyrants, ſayeſt thou,cnvironed Socrates,and yer could not make bim talterin 


| his reſolutions. har skilleth it how many Lords there be ? It is but one ſerui- 


— 


— — 


tude, He that hath contemned this ſervitude, is free before whatſocuer troupe 


of Commanders. Ir is time rogiue ouer, prouided that I firſt pay my to/lage. | 


T he knowledge of a mans fault is the beginning of hu health. Ericvavs in my 


| opinion hath ſpoken this very worthily. For be that knoweth not that he hath 


offended, will not be correted,. T hou muſt find out thine owne crrovur, before 
thou amendeſt thy ſelte. Some glorie in their vices; thinkeft thou that they 
dream of thcir remcdics,thatnumber their vices in the place of vertucs? T her. 
fore,as muchas in theelieth,reproucthy ſelfe,cnquireand ſcarch intothy ſelfe, 
play the part of an accuſer at the hirſt,then of a Tudge, and laſtly ofa ſupplianc 
and ſometimes punilh thy ſclte, 
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XXIX. 


That MancLhinNs «44rd to be correfted: For heſcorneth and mocketh,yet will 
Inot oine him ouer ,and haply in this ſort 1 will ouercome him. Exicys vs Sen- 
tence, ſiudie not to pleaſe the people, that 10 ſay, many. 


Eyr1sST. 


Hou enquireſt ſome news of our friend Marceliinas,and wouldeſt 
know what he doth. He commeth very ſeldome vnto vs, for no 
other cauſe, then forthat be feareth ro bearc the truth. From 
which perill he is now tree, for we are to ſpeake tonone, bur ſuch 


| ther Drogenes, or any other Cynicks , who have vicda promiſc vousand indil- 


creet libertie, to reproucall ſuch asthey meet withall , ovght to doe ſoor no. 
For to what intent ſhould a man chide the deafe, or controvle ſuch as are mute 
either by nature or (ickneſſe? Why, ſayeſt thou, ſhou!d I ſpare my words, 
they colt me nothing ? I know not whether I ſhall profit bim whom I admo- 
niſh. T bis I know, that I (hall profit ſome one, if I admoniſh many.T he band 
muſt be ſcattered, It cannot be, but be ſhall effe& once, that atrempreth often, 
Bur I think not, my Z»cil;w«,that this isto be done to a great man.For hereby 
his authoritie is diminiſhed, and hath no weight, in reſpec of thoſe whom o- 
therwiſe he might haue ealily reformed, it he had bin leſle diſgraced. It is not 
alwaics needful thata good Archer hitthe white, ſomtimes he may ouerſhoor. 
It is not an Art that caſually commeth to the effet. Wiſdomeis an Art that 
muſt aime ata certaine end.Let her thercforc ſecke out thoſe that may be pro- 


| hired by her, &retire her ſelfe from thoſe of whom ſhedeſpairetb,provided al- 
| waies that ſhe abandon them not too ſoone, but forcibly & deſperatly atrempr 
| allremedies, whenas there is leſle hope. I haue not yer loſt all my hope of our 


friend 
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as will giue care vnto vs, T herefore it hath bin a queſtion , whe- 8 
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trend Marcellinus,as yet he may be ſaued,provided he be ſuddenly afhiſted, Ir | 
is ro be feared loft he ſhonld draw him, that (hoald fer hands to belpe him. T he | | 
power of wit is mighcie in him, but alrcadie depraued , and rending to evill. | 
Notwithſtanding I will yndergoe this perill, and dare to thew him his 1ighrmi- 
tics. I know well that he wil follow his old cuſtome ; he will ſammon and mar- 
{hall out all choſe iefts, which can proueke laughter in the eye of lamentati- 
on , and will icft at himſelte firft, chen ar vs, andalwaics prevent allthoſe 
chings, which I am co ſpeake. He will ſearch into our ſchooles, and obie&t 
roour Philoſopherstheir maoy gitrs, their wenches , and good cheere. He 
will ſhew me one in Adulteric, another ina T auernc, another in Court. Hee 
will repreſent vnto me that merrie Grecke, the Philoſopber. 1r1i70n, which 
was wont to diſpute in his Litter, for he had choſen thistime to publiſh his 
workes, Of whoſe Set a queſtion being moued, Scaurms ſaid vndovbtedly he 
1sno Perjpatctique_s. Ot rhe ſame man, when a queſtion was moued to 1u/ims 
Grecinus, 8 man of good reckoning, what he thought of him: 7 cannot tell | 
thee (latch he) for 1 know not how he behaueth himſelfe on foote>; as it he had | 
beene queſtioned with about his warlike Coach. He willcaft inmy teeth the 
Montcbankes, which might with more honeftie contemne, then ſcll Philoſo- 
phie; yer am [ reſolved to ſufter his vpbraids. Let him moue me to laughter, 
haply | willprouoke him to teares; or if he perſeuere in his laughter , I will 
| laugh with him, cucnin this bis infirmitie , becauſe he is fallen into ſo pleaſant 
2 manner of madneſſe. But obſcrue this, this iollitie 1s not of long continu- 
ance. T hou (halt behold ſuch astheſe fora while laugh veric heartily, and in 
as little while raue moſt bitterly. I am reſolved ro ſer on him,and to ſhew him 
how farre better he were , when many ſhould eſtceme him farre lefle. It I * 
cannot wholly cut off his vices, at the leaſt- wiſe I will reftraine rhem, rhey (hall 
not ceaſe but intermit ; but haply they fhall ceaſe alſo,if they rake a cuftome to 
intermit. Neither is this to be diſliked , becauſe in thoſe that are grieuoufly 
licke, a good remifhon of the (ickneſle is raken for health. Whileſt thus I pre- | 
pare my ſelfe for him, ſee that thou (who canft, and knoweſt whence thou art | 
eſcaped, and in what ſtate thou RandeR,, and thereby preſumeſt how farre thou 
oughteſt ro attaine) governe thy manners, raiſe thy ſpirit, make head againſt 
thoſe things that are to be doubted, and number not thoſe that giue thee 
cauſe of feare, Should he not be reputed a foole who ſhould be afraid of a 
mulrirude, in that place by which eucric one muſt paſſe? T his death can bee 
but one, though many men threaten thee. The ordinance of Nature is ſuch, 
that one onely may as ſoone ridde thee of thy life, as one gauc it thee. It thou 
baddeft any ſhame inthce, thou wouldeſt ſend me backe my laſt penſion. Bur 
left I behauc my (clfe vnrowardly, in paying the vſuric of another mans mo- 
ney, I will pay thee that I owEthee. 7 would nener pleaſe the people. For thoſe 
things I know, the people alloweth not , and that which the people alloweth ,1 
know not. Whoſe1s this? fayeft thou? As if chou kneweft not whom I com - 
mand. Itis Zpicxrus. Butthe verie ſame will all of thera declaime vato thee , 
from every houſc of the Peripatetiques, CAcademicks, Stoickes, Cynickes. For 
who pleaſeth verrue, that can pleaſe the common people ? popular fawour is 
purchaſed by cuill Artes ; thou muſt needes make thy ſelfe like vnto them. 
They will not allow thee, except they know thee. Burit is farre more expedi- 
ent that thou take heed ro that which thou thinkeft thy ſelfe, then either to ar- 
tend, or intend the opinion of others. The loue of diſhoneſt chings cannot be 
attaincd but by diſhoneſt mcanes, \What profitchen ſhall this Philoſopbie(fo 
V 2 much 
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annch eficencad and preferred aboue all arts, and other things) attord thee? 


Truly this, that thou had(t ra;ber pleaſe thy ſclfe then pleaſe the people, | 


| that thoucitimateſt and numbre{t not mens iudgements;that thou live with. 
out feare cither of Gods or mcn; that cither thou ouercome or end thine c+ 
| wils: but it I ſhall ſcethee applauded by the fanourable voices of the people ; 
if ypon thine entrance into the Theatre, the acclamations, the applaules,and 
all the<quipage of Players and Mimicks attend thee : if euen to the veric wo- 


| men and little children,cucric one ſpcaketh well of thee thorowout the rowne, | 


' why ſhould I not haue pirtic on thee , knowing what way conduQteth thee 
ro this tauour ? 
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That wee ought to bee prepared for death, and take conrage_ in it by 
example of Avreipivs Bassvs 5 who beeing old , both willing- 
ly heareth of the ſame_- ; and likewiſe , hee ſpeaketh and proucth it 
with many reaſons , that it is not to bee feared. By the way. ſome other 
things. 


==4>-=4 Saw that good man Baſſus _Aufidins broken and wraftling 
with age , but at this preſent he 1s fo much ſurcharged there» 
with, that it is impoſhble for him to raiſe himſclte againe z 
age hath throwne her ſclte vpen him with her whole weight. 
Thou knoweſt very well, that he hath alwaics bad a weake, a 
dric bodic, which he hath long time continucd ; or, to ſpeake more properly, 
repaired and picced ; bur intheend it is all at once defeated, Eucnasinalca- 
king Ship a man ſtoppeth a leake or two,, but whea it rakerh in water on C» 
uerie ſide, there is no more meancs to auoid the ſame , but that it muſt 


weakeneſſe may for a time be relieued and fortified , bur when the ioynrs fall 
aſunder as an old building, and asthe oneis repaired, the other is looſencd, 
there is no other circumſpeRtion to be had, but to thinke how a man may 
get out of it. Yetour Baſſns hath a good courage, for this Philoſophie yeel- 
deth bim : Shee maketh couragiovs in all babitudes of the bodie, ioyfull in 
the preſence of death, and not faint-hearrcd in the defiance of life. A good 
Pilot ſayleth although his ſayles bee rent ; and if the tempeſt hath diſar- 
med him, yet maketh he vſc of the reſt of his rigging to finiſh his voyage. 
T he like doth our Baſſus , and with that mind and countenance beholderh 
hee his end, that thou wouldeſt iudge him to be oucr-firme and reſolute, 
who ſhould in thelike ſort behold anothcr mans end. T his is agreat vertue, 
Lucil1us, and requireth long time to be learncd, to forſake this life with a con- 
{tant reſolution, when that vnauoydable houre of death ſhall approach vs. 


a 


ground, which it ſhonld altogether cruſh to pieces. Hee that hath beene 
[wallowed vp with one ſurge of the Sea , hath beene caſt aſhoare whole 
and ſound by an oppoſite billow : the Sword which the Souldicr hath ay- 
med to ſtrike, hath beene reuoked by his hand from the very necke of the con- 


CO” — 


All other kindes of death arc intermixed with hope : Sickneſles arc healed, 
fireis extinguiſhed, the ruinous houſe ſometimes ſoftly layeth them on the 


needes {inke to the bottome : ſo in a bodice which is old and crazed, the | 


quered; 
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quered z bur he whom age lcadeth vnro death , bath nothing more to hope, 
onely It 1s char alone which admirteth no compr:imiſe. Men die nor more 
lweetly then atcer this manner, neither allo in any fort arc they longer a dying. 
Mechinkes that Za//zs doth proſecute, diſpolc bumilcite, and fo hue, as 1t hee | 
ſhould ſuruiuc himleite; in bricte, he fupporteth this divition of himſclte ve- | 
ry wilely : tor he fpcakerh much otdeath, and endeauoureth him(ſelte with all 
diligence to perlwade vs, thatit there bee either wncommodgirie or teare 10 this 
bulinelic, it 15 the faultot him thardyeth, not of death; andthar there is no 
more cuill in the ſame, then atecr the ſame : and as mad is he, who fearcth that 
which hc 1s not to luſter, as be that teareth that which he 1s nor to feele, Can 
any man thinke thar theſe thou'd come to paile, thata man [ſhould teele death, 
by which we tecle nothing ? T bere{ore, ſaith he,death is not only our of cuill, 
but without ail tcarc of cuii], I know very well chat ſuch diſcourſes have beene 
otten ſpoken, and mult ofrentimes be repeated; but ncither when I read them, 
did they equally prohc me, nor when 1 hcard then) thar denied thar thoſe 
things are to be feared, the feare whereot they neuer apprehended, Bur this 
man had very much creditand authoritic with mee, fpeaking thus of death, | 
whom I ſaw in himſcltc addretied ro die. I will treely ipeake that which | 
thinke, I repute him to be more couragious that wraſtlcth with death, then 
another that only approcheth her. For whereas death (ciſerh, the confirmeth 
and encouragech them chat leaſt know her, that they cannor auoyd their deſti- 
ny; fo the Fencer being mott fearctu!l all the tight time, willingly preſenteth 
his throate vnto his enemie, 2ndif the ſword (hip alide, himfelc addreflerh and 
guideth it with his owne hand. But that death that approcheth,und notwith- | 
itanding is yer tocome, neederh more {cred and marurely eſtablilhed conftan- 
cy, which cannot be performed but in him that is perteM'y wiſe, I rherctore 
attentiucly lent care vnto him, and more willingly heard him how hee (cnren- 
ccd of death, and diſcourſcd on the nature thereot, as one that had cycd her 
very nigh. More truſt and credit, as I thinke, ſhou!d he have with thee that 
were newly reutued trom death, and that being experienced in the fame, | 
ſhould ſhew thee that there were no euill in death. . What perturbation the | 
accelic of death bringeth, they can beſt eel] thee that hauc more necrely obſer- | * 
ved her, that baue both tecne her comming, and entertained her being come. 
Amonglit theſe rhou maycſt number Baſſus, who vnwilling and loth to have vs 
decciued, teileth vs that it 1sas toolith a thing to teare death, as to teare old 
apc: tor cuen as 2ge toiloweth youth, fodcath tolloweth age. Hee would nor 
livethar will nor die: for lite 1s giucn with this exceprion, that we muſt diczwe 
arein the way of death and he that feareth it, hath loſt his wits ; becauſe thar 
which is certaine 1s expeRed,and thole things that arc doubttull are ſulpeRed, 
Death hath a neccfhtieequall and invincible : \V ho can complaine that he is in | 
that cltare which no man 1s not in ? forthe firſt part of cquinie is equalirie. 
| Bur now it 144 vaine matrer to pleade natures cauſe, which would that our | : 
condition {ſhould bee no other then her owne. Shee rcfolueth that which thee 
hath compounded, and whatſoever the rcſolucth, that compoundeth thee a- | | 
gaine. Now it it be any manschance ro be gently carried away by age,and not | 
luddenlypulicd out of lite, bur drawne away by minutes, bath he not cauſe ro 
praiſe the gods, for ſending him atter ſacictic, a neceſſary repoleto hurranity, | 
and agrecable vnto his wearincfſe ? Thou ſecft ſome men wilhing death, yea | 
with tarre greater zeale, then they were accuſtomed to demand life. I cannor | 
very well rell which of theſe giues vs more beaftFeither they which demand, | 
V 3 or | 
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 orelſe they which attend death without trouble or tediouſneſſe, becaule rage 
| and ſudden indignation may bee caule of this firſt affetion, whereas this Jatt 
* can bee no other thing , then a tranquilitie which proccedeth from compoſed 


_ 0 — _ 


and cerraine ivudgement. Some man, mouecd with choller, will kill bimlſclfe, 
but no man entertaineth death with contentment when (hee commeth,but be 
that long time hath tormed himſclte ro entertaine death. I conteſle therefore 
that I hauc moreoften v**.cd this good man, and my great friend , to ſee if I 
mizhr alwaics find him the ſame, and whether the conſtancic of his mind de- 
caycd'not through the teeblenefle of bodie : but contrariwilſe, I have alwaies 
tound that ir cncreaſcd in him, eucn as we ſce the toy more maniteſt in thoſe, 
who aftcr chey haue bcene long time tired to gaine the prize of a courſe , ap- 
proch the place where the palme is propoſed. He ſaid (contorming himſclte 
ro the precepts of Fpicurws) that firlt of all he ſhould have no paine in that 
laſt gaſpe ; or if he had, that he comforted bimſelte in this, that it ſhould nor 
be long, becauſcthere is griete which is long, that is great : and put the caſe vp- 
on the ſame poynrt ofthe diviſion of ſoule and bodie, if there ſhould fall out a- 
ny torment ; he comforted himſelte with this aſſurance, that ar leaſtwiſe after 
this gricfe, there could neuer any more.ſucceed, and that be knew verie well, 
that the ſovle and lite of an old man ftucke but a little within his lips, and with 
alictle breath would beealily ſeuered. T he hre that hath ſufhcicne matter ro 
feed vpon, muſt ſometimes be extinguiſhed by water, and ſometimes by 
ruin? ; that fire that wanteth tucl], dieth of it ſelfe. I very willingly givecare 
to thele things, my LZuec:/ize, not as novelties, but ſuch as preſently hence- 
forth [ muſt make proote of. What then ? have I not ſeene very many that 
baue abridged thecovurſcof their life? I haue ſeenerhem, bur I cfteeme them 
farrc more, which come vnto death withour hatred of life, and admit her, but 
draw her not on. Furthermore, he ſaid, that this crembling and feare which 
we hauc, when we beleevethar death isnecre vnto vs, is forged by our ſelucs, 
and we travellto tireour fſelues. For to whom is ſhe nor affiſtant in all places, 
and at all times? Bur let vs conſider, ſaith he, when any occaſion of death ſec» 
meth to approach vs, how many other cauſes there bethat arc more ncerc, 
which are not feared atall. We thould feare death at the bands of our cne- 
mic,and in the meane while cruditie,or a catarrhe cutteth vs ſhort. If we would 
diſtinguiſh the cauſes of our feare, wee ſhall find that they are other thenthey 


| ſcemeto bee. We feare not the ſtroake of death, but the thought. For wee 


arenot further off her at one time then we arcat another. So if death 
be ro be feared,it isalwaies to be feared, for what time is exemp- 
ted from death ? But I had need to fearc, leſtthou hate ſo 
long Epiſtics worſethen death. I will cherctore 
make an end. Bur thinke thou alwaies 
on dcath, that thou maycft ne- 
ucr feare it. 
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T hat both the vowes and indeements of the common people areto ve deſpiſed. T hat 
the true good is to bee ſous aht for, and that is the knowledge of things,by which 
thou wayeſl diſcerne truth from falſehood, periſhable from durable. Hee doth 
illuſtrate it by examples. 


Ow doe I acknowledge my Lucitizs , hee beginneth to diſcover 
himſeltc to be ſuch a one,as he alway cs promiſed be would be. 
Continue thea to keepe this courſe, and follow this tratand 
teruour of minde, by which incontemning the popular goods, 
thou embracelt thoſe things that are of better condition. I de- 

lire not that thou ſhouldelt make thy ſclfe either more great or better, then 

thou cadcuoureſt ro be. Thy foundations hauc occupied a great place, onely 


doe as much as thou haſt intended to doe, and keepe thy lelfe ro thoſe things | 


which thou haſt alreadic conceived. In ſumme, thou ſhalt bee wile, it thou 
cloſe vpthinc cates, which it ſuthceth nor todamme vp with Waxe : thou muſt 
cloſe ftop them atter another manner, then 7yſſes did thoſe of his compani. 
ons. T he voice which he feared was {weet and alluring, yet not publike. But 
that which 1s to bee feared , commeth not from one Rockeonly , it ſounderh 
from a!l parts of the Earth. Paſſetheretore ſpeedily, not onely anc ſuſpeRed 
place of this trayterous pleaſure, but all Cities. Beerhoudeate vnto thoſe that 
loue thee moſt, They with a good intent afford thee cuill withes, and it thou 
wilt bce happy, beſecch the Gods that no one of thoſe rhings that are wiſhed 
thee, may fall vpon thee. T bey are no goods, which they wilh thou ſhouldeſt 
be repleniſhed with. T berc is but one good, which is the cauſe and foundati- 

on of a bleſſed life, ro truft a mans ſclte. But this cannot bappen except labour 
bee contemned, and efteemed in the number of rhele things, which are ncither 
goed nor cuill, For it cannot come to paſle, that one thing ſhould be now euill, 
and ftraight good; now light and to be (uftcred, now inſupportable, and ro bee 
feared. Labour isnot good, what then is good ? the contempe of labour: 1] 
ſhould blame thoſe that are vainly induſtrious, and to no purpoſe. Againc, 


ſuch as endenour aftcr honeſt things, the more they bulte chem(clues, and the | 


leſſe they permit thetnſelves to be overcome and keprar a (tand, I ſhall admire 
and cry, ariſe by ſo much better, and reſpirc and get the top of this Cliffe with 
one breath, it thou canſt. Labour nouriſheth gencrous minds. Thouart not 
therefore according tothat old Vow of thy Parents , to make choice, what 
thou wouldeft, ſhould befall thee, or what thou ſhonldeſt wiſh: and in ſumme, 
t0a man thathath ouer. palled alreadic mightic things, it is vaſcemely and 
loathſome as yet to wearie the Gov s, "Whar necde there any Vowes ? 
Make thou thy ſelfe happy, ang happic ſhalt thou make thy ſclfe, it chou 
vnderftand that thoſe things arc good , which are mixed with Verrue; 
Euill , which are conpled with Malice. Euen as nothing is cleere with. 
our the mixture of light ; nothing blacke, bur that which barh darkneſle in it, 
or hath drawne ſomeobſcuriticinto ir ſelfe. Euen as withour the helpe of fire 
nothing is hot, nothing without the ayrcis cold; fo the ſoctetic of Vertue and 
Vice, makes things honeſt, ordiſlhoneſt. What therefore is good ? the know- 
ledge of things : what 1s evill ? the ignorance of things. Heeis a prudent 
man,and his Arts Maſter,that according tothe time repelleth or chooſeth enc- 
rything. But neither feareth he that which hcerepellcth, neither admireth hee 


that | 
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P that which hc ecbuleth, it to ber bis minde bee arcat and invincible. | forbid 
thee to lubmitor ſufter thy (cite ro bee de poor. [tchouretuſc not labour, i Itis 
alircie matter, require it. \ hat labour therefore, fayctt thou, 15 trivolous and | 
void?hacinto which baſc caulcs baveca!llcd vs.It is not px moicthcnthat | 
whichis employcd in worthy ations, becauſe it is onely the patience of the 
minde, wh: ch encougra: oeth it {cite to hard and delperate arte mpts, and faith : 
| Why fearel] thou ! Ie1s not a manly part to fearc labour: and hercto let that 
| beanncxed, that thy vertuc may be perfect, namely, an cqualicic and tenour of 
| i!cin cuery thing conſonant vnro it leife 5; which cannot bee: xccpt the know. 
| edge of things happen, and arr, by which both Divine and Humanethings 
_y be know ne. T his is the chiefett g00d, which if thou pofſeſicit, thou be- 
| pinne't to be acompanion, not a ſvppliant of the Gods, But how, M4 Fs. | 
may one attaine thereunto ? It is nor by the Aperinze Alpes, or the Mount 
GT 4745, ', neither by the deſerts of Candauta, neither art thou to paſle the Syrtes 
or Scy/la, or Charybd's, all which thou bait done, for the price of a bale pertic 
eoucrnment. T he way that Nature hath made and taught thee, is full of ſe. 
| curitic and picalure. Shee hath giucn thee thoſe things, which ifthou forſake 
| | nor, thou (halr be made like vnto God; but equall with God thy Money will 
not :nake thee. God hath nothing : I hy dignitics will not make thce. God 15 | 
naked: T he repvrtationof men, thy oftentation, and the knowledge of thy | 
name will not make thee. No man knoweth God, divers men have a prepo- 
[terous opinion of him, yetarcthey vnpunilhed. The rroope of Servitours 
| and Slaves which are abont thy Litter, and that beare thee vpon their armes1n | 
Ficld and Citic, cannot likewiſe ſerve thee any thing. T bat mighry and moft 
powerfull God, he it is thatdiſpoleth all things. Neither thy beauric or ſtrengeh 
likewiſe can make thee bleficed, none of thele bur is ſubic co alteration. T hou 
art therefore ro ſeck out thar, thatis not impayred from day today, and which 
| cannor berelifted. What 1s this? a minde: bur this right, good, and great. 
\Vhareclſe wilt thou call this, but a God, dwelling in a bumane bvdic? T his 
mind may fall as weil intoa Romane Knight, as1nto a Libertine,or inroa Ser- 
vant. For theſe names are forged out of ambition or iniury. It is lawtull from 
the leaſt corner of the World, ro leape vp into Heauen, Raylethy lelte there- 
fore, and faſhion thy fclte worthy o: God : bur this cannot bee made either 
with Gold or $:|ucr. Of ſuch matter as this a man cannot makean Image that 
reſembleth Gad., Remember that they when they were fauorable vnto vs, had 


| their Images made ct Earth. 
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| He prayſeth LvciLtivs hi ſolitude azdretyring. CAoreouer, hee exhortcth 
that no man ſhould ſleale away the time, beirg ſo ſhort and flitting. That he 
contemne alſo vuloar owes. 


me ee eee ER Inn 
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a Diligently enquire of thy behaviour, and demaund of all thoſc 
that come trom the place where thou dwellett, what thop doeſt, 
and where, and with whom thou abideſt, T hov canſt not de- 
cciue me, I am with thee, Liuc thou in that faſhion, as if I beard 
what thou diddeſt,yea, as it I ſaw thine ations, TI hou requirelt 


| of me, what delighteth me moſt, of thoſe things I heare of thee? Truelyitis 
that | 
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that I heare nothing oft thee, and that the moſt part of thoſe whome I queſtion 
with about thee, know not what thou docft. Iris a wholeſorne aduice nor to 
conucrſe with thoſe which are diftcrent trom thy nature, and that aftc other 
things then thou doctt. Iam ferled in this bope, thatthou canſt not bee mifie- 
led, and that thow wilt firmely keep thy deliberation,alchough a troop of trou- 
bleſome mcndoe haunt round abour thee. W hat is ic then?I teare notthat they 
will change thee, bur I teare they will hinder thee, But hee hurteth very much 
that delayeth and eſpecially in this lite, which is ſo ſhort, which wee abrevuiate 
by inconltancy, giuing it now one beginning,afterwards,(and that inftancly)a- 
nother. We diuideit, and cut itin pieces. Hatte thee then, my deareſt Lucilins, 
and thinke with thy ſelte, how much thou ſhovldeſt double thy pace,it behind 
thee thou wert pretſed by thine enemy, it thou thoughteft the Horſc-man 
pui ſucd thee, and traced after the foor-(teps of thoſe that fied. T hou art at that 
point, thou art chaſed, halte thee, and eſcape : bring thy ſelfe into a place of [c- 
curitie;and then incontinently after conſider, how more worthy a thing itis to 
conſummate a mans life, before death, then toexpett ſecurity in the remainder 
part of his time placed in the poflethon of a blefled lite, which is not made 
more bleſſed it longer. O when (halt tbou ſce that time, wherein thou mayeſt 
know that time appertaineth not vnto thee, wherein thou ſhalt bee peace- 
able and contented, and negleAfull of ro morrow,and in chietctt facictic of thy 
ſclte? Wiltthou know what it is that maketh men greedie of that which is to 
come? No manis for himſelfe : thy Father and Mother haue wiſhed thee di- 
vers things; but contrariwiſe, I wiſh rhee the contempt of all choſe things, 
whereof they would have thee cnioy the attluence, T heir vowes ſpoyle ma- 
ny toenrich thee : whatſocuer they transferre vnto thee, is to be extorted from 
another. My dclire is, that thou ſhouldeſt diſpoſe of thy ſelte, that thy ſpiric 
being afſailed with incertaine fantaſies thould reſiſt ther, and be ſerled; thar it 
ſhould pleaſe it ſelfe, and vnderſtanding true goods , whichare poſlefled as 
ſoene as theyare knowne, and need no adicRion of age. Finally , hee bath 
ouer-gone his neceſhties, and is diſcharged and free , who liueth when bis life 


is done. 
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Hee denyeth that Sentences or ſhort Leſſons ſhowld bee gathered from the Stoicks: 
firid, becauſe all things are repleniſhed and full of ſuch things ; againe, becauſe 
it  vnſeemely to ſpeake alwayes by authoritie. Let vs make them ours, and 
preferre them 11 our life. 


Hou defireft in theſe Epiſtles alſoas in the former,that I ſer down 
} certaine ſentences of our Maſtcrs. T hey were not much occupicd 
£ about the flowers of diſcourſe : all their manner of ſpeech was 
8g ſubſtantiall and manly:know thou that incqualitic is there, where 

x thoſe things thatare eminent are notable. No man admircth one 
tree, when as all the wood is growneto the ſame height , With theſe and ſuch 
like Sentences, all Poems and Hiſtories are ſtuffed. I will not therefore have 
thee tbinke that they are of Zpicuras: they are vulgar, and eſpecially of the 
Stoickes. But in thatarethey moſt noted, becauſe they ſeldome occurre, be. 
; cauſe vnexpeRted, becauſe itis a wonder that any thing ſhould bee conſtantly 
| ſpoken 
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ſpoken by a man that profeſſerh delicacie: for ſo doc divers men iudge; but in 
my opimon Epic#rus 15 valiant, although cfteminately drefled. Fortitude and 
induttrie, and a mind addreſſed ro Warre, as well lodgerh in a Perſian asa bigh- 
girt Romane. Thou muſt not cheretore cxa&t at my tiandschoice and well di- 
geſted toffe, that is continual) amongſt our Maſters, which amonglt others is 
ſeleted. We vent not therefore theſe eye-pleafing and odoriferous wares,nei- 
ther deceine we our Merchanr, like ro find nothing when hee entreth, beſides 
thoſe which are hanged vp inthe fromt for a ſhow. Wee permit them to take 
their patrerne from whence they pleaſe. Thinkeſt thou char I will take out of 
the whole Map the particular Sentences of any? To whome ſhall I afhigne 
them,to Zeno, or Cleanthes , or Chryſippms , or Panetina., Or Poſiidoniue ? 
Wee are not vnder a King ; cuery one maintayneth himſelfe in his owne 
libertic; with them whatſocuer Hermarchus faith , whatſoeuer AMetrodorns, 
itis referred tro one. All whatſocuer any man hath ſpoken in that company, is 
ſpoken by authoritie,and direftionsof one alone. Wee cannot, [rell thee, (al- 
though wee attempt) out of ſo great abundance of equall things, bring forth 
any thing : 


It ts a poore mans part to count his Flocke. 


Whereſover thou fixeft thine eye, thou thalt meet with chat which might bee 
eminent, vnleſſe1t were read amongft others of equall worthineſle : for which 
cauſe lay apartthis hope, which flatrereth thee with the poſhbilitie , that thou 
mayeſt ſummarily conceive the choyleſt things, which the greateſt ſpirirs baue 
conceited. They are intyrely to be looked over , and wholly to bee diſcuflled. 
When a man doth any thing, he intenderh the ſame, and by the proieR of his 
ſpirit the worke is compiled, of which a man can diſmember nothing without 
the ruine of the whole. Ideny thee not bur that thou mayeſt cotſider cuery 
member one after another, prouided ir bee in a man thae hath chem. T he 
wofnan is not faire whoſc legge or armeis prayſed , but ſhee whoſe fall repre. 
ſentation is cauſe that a man admireth nor her other parts; yet il thou exaQ the 
ſame, I will not deale ſo niggardly with thee as I make ſhew for , but will for- 
niſh thee with a full hand. T here isa huge company of them that lye ſcattered 
here and there: they are to bee taken, but not gathered; for they tall nor, but 
flow perpetually, and are tyed togetheramengſt themſelves : neither doubt I 
bur that they will profit thoſe who arc as yer rude, and yceld but a ſuperficial| 
attention. For thoſethings that are circumſcribed and moulded after the man- 
ner of a Verſc, are more calily remembred. Therefore give we Childrencer- 
raine Sentences to commit to memorie, and thoſe which the Grecians call 
Chries, becauſe achildifh wit can comprehend them, being as yet vncapable of 
a more certaineand ſolid Science. A complete man hath no honour to gather 
Noſe-gayes, to ſtay himſelfeand build on certaine viuall or few words , and to 


| truſt vnto his memorie, he ought to traſt himſelfe, Ler him ſpeake theſe, but 


not as though hee had learned them. For it is a baſe thing for an oIde man, 6r 
luch a one 43 is ſtept in yeres, to be wiſe ih nothing bur his Note-beoke. T bis 
laid Zeno, what fayeſt thou? This Clea»rhes, but what thon ? How long art 
thou direted by others ? Both command and ſay whar ſhall be committedro 
memorie, and produce ſomewhat of thine owne. Ithinke therefore that theſc 
heuer-avthors, but alwayes interpreters, lying hid ynder the ſhadow of other 
men, have no generous nature in them, which never dared to publiſh char 
which they had learned in long ſpace of time, bur haut exerciſed their memo- 


ric. 
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ric on other mens labours. Ir is one thing to remember , another thing to 
know:to remember is to keepa thing in memory which is commirted; but con. 
trariwile, to know 15 to make euery thing his owne,, neither to hang on exam- 
ples, and fo oftentimes to Jooke backe to his Maſter. T his faith Zeno, that Cle- 
anthes : make ſome difterence betwixt thee and thy Booke; how long wilt thou 
be a Learner? Atlalt employ thy felfe ro teach others : what profiteth it mec 
to heare that [ may reade? T he living voyce, fayth hee, doth much; notthat 
which is recommended by another mans wordes, and ſcrueth bur in ſicad of a 
Regiſter. Adde hereunto now , that they whoare never their owne Maſters, 
firſt in that thing doe follow their Anceſtors, wherein no man bath notrcuo. 
ked from the former. Againe, they follow them in that, which is yetin que- 


— —— 


ſtion : but it will never bec found, it wee ſhall bee content with thoſe things | 
thatare found. Morcoucr, hee that followeth another man bath found no- | 


thing, and which is worſe, hc ſceketh nothing. What then? Shall I nor fol- 


low the ſteps of mine Anceſtors? Truly I will keepe the olde wayes: bur if I | 


find out onc more ſhort, I will take it and maintayne it. They that before vs | 


baue managed theſe things, were not our Lords, but our Guides, Truth is0- | 


pen vntoall men : ſhe is not as yet borne away all ; there is much of herlett for 
Poſtcritic to find our, 
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T hat hes glad of Lvciivs proficiencie , becauſe it was from him, and he for- 
med him. Moreoucr he exhorteth him to goe forward encn to perfection. 


Grow great, and leape forioy, and ſhaking oft mine old age, Igrow 
young againe, as otren as I vndcritand by thole things thou doefſt 
and writeſt, how much thy lclfe cxceedelt thy (elfe (tor long fince 


z 
* z thou haddelt forſaken the troopes of common ſocictie.)If the tree | 
being growneto bearc fruit, delighteth the Husbandman : if the | 


Shepheard take plcaſure inthe fruitfulneſſe of his flocke :il no man beholdeth | 


his foſter childe otherwiſe, but that hee reputeth his young yecres to bee his 
owne: what thinkeſt thou bctailcth them which have formed young ſpirits, 
when thoſe they bauec trayned vp raw, they ſuddenly ſee ripe. I challenge thee 
for mine, thou art mine owne labour. When firſt I ſaw thine inclination, ] 
laid holde on thee, I exhorted thee, I encouraged thee z neither permitted [ 
thee to pace on ſoftly, but I pricked thee forward, and now doc I the like. 
And although thou runneſt and exhorteſt mce, all is to performe my du- 
tie, yet will Inot ceaſe to aduertize thee, 1f thou askeſt mee what other thing 
I delire? very much in this, Some lay , that a \Worke well begunnc is balte en- 
ded, bur ſq it is not in the affaires of the mind. Thegreater part of good, is 
to deſireto become good. Knowelt thou whom [ call good ? I meanea perfect 
andabſolute man, whom no farce or necefſitiecan pronoke to doeevill. And 
alrcadie, methinkes, I eſpye ſuch a man in thy ſelfe, if thou perſeucr and ende- 
uour, and eftc& this, thatall thy deeds and words may bee agreeable and cor- 
reſpondent in themſelves, and ſtamped after one Coyne. His minde is eftran- 
ged from the right way whoſe aQts are diſcordant. 
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He wilbeth him to he his friend that is ag00d man, otherwiſe wo man i a friend al. 
thourh he loueth. Let him therefore doe, and eſpecially learne this , 40 line con- 
wentently, that is, conifantly, that is, wiſely. 


| 


Henas fo carneſily I entreat thee to ſtudice, I doe mine owne buſi. 
neſle : I willhauca iriend ; which will not cometo pallc, except 
@ thou perſcucr to beautifie thy ſelfe,as thou haſt begun. For now 
thou loueſt me, but thou art not my triend : what then? istherc 
any difference berwixt theſe rwo? what elſe? they are vnlike, Hee 
| that is a friend loueth, and hethar louerh is not aſſured]y a friend. For which 
cauſe friend{hipalwayes profiterh, and loue ſometimes burteth. If thou docſ 
no other thing, profirat leaſt-wiſe ſo well,that thou mayeſt learne to loue well, 
But above all things haſtz thy ſcite during the time thou Rudiclt for mee, for 
teare thou lexrneft not for another. Verily I doe alrcadie participate the fruit, 
when I imagine with my ſeltc that we ſhall be both of once minde, and that all 
| that vigor which is eclipſed in mine age, (hall returne vnto mce from thine, al. | 
though there is little difference betwixt the one and the other, yet will I really 
and cſſentially rake my pleature.There is accrtaine contentment that commeth 
vnto vs from thoſe we loue, although they bee abſent ; bur it is but alight and 
traile pleaſure. T he tight, the preſcnce,and converſation have fome living plea- 
{ure inthem, and principally it thou beholdeſt not onely him whom thon deſi. 
reſt, but him who is ſuch a one whom thoudefireſt, Preſent thy ſelfe therefore 
vnto meas an honourable and acceptable gift; and to the end thou mayeſt 
preſle in the more, thinke mee to be olde, and thy ſelfe ro be mortall. Hatten 
thee to mce, bur firſt of all to thy ſelfe, profit thy ſelfe indeed. And above all | 
things let this bcethy care, that thou bee conſtant tothy ſelfe. As oftentimes 
as thou baſt a will ro maketryall, whether in any ſort thou beet changed , ob. 
ſerve thy ſelfe, whether thou willeſt the ſame things today, that thou diddeft 
| yeſterday. T hecbange of the will betokeneth that the minde ſwimmcth in 
one place, and appeareth in another, even as the windcarricth it, T hat which 
is firmeand bath a good foundation varieth not. T his perteQly happencth to 

a Wiſe-man, and in ſome meaſure roa Proficient ; and heethat bath as yet at- 
| rained farther. Whar difference is therethen ? He that profiteth is in a manner 
moved, yet forſaketh he not his place, but returneth to his bounds; the perte&t 
| Wiſe-man is in no ſort mouecd. 
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Me prayſeth a certaine man that had diſpoſed himſelfe toretyrement and forſaken 
the Common-weale. He admſeth him to contemne the common talke, to proceed 
in goodn:ſſe , or rather to bee made good. Let him ge forward to deſpiſe 
death, and that with reaſon. 


24D Xbort thy friend to contemne thoſe with a mightie minde, that 
11-63 blame and reprooue him for ſecking out retyrement and quiet, 
Ne,” torlaking his dignitics, and for preferring his quiet aboue all 
Xx things, whenas he might have obtayned moſt honour. He hall 


2 makethem cuery day percciuc, how profitably hee hath mana- 
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ed his affaires. T hey whoſe fclicitie is envied, will not defilt from alterations, 
tome (hall be tracken downe,otherſome (hal tall.Felicitie is a turbulent thing, 
ſhe cormenterh her (clte, ſhe moueth the mind a'ter diucrs falhions : ſhe pulh- 
eth her tollowers trom one into an other, ſome into greatnefle, otherſome into 
effeminacie: theſe [he pufteth vp, thoſe the mollificth and wholly reſolucth. 
But ſome man bearcth his telicitic well, yea ſo as ſome doe their wine. T here 1s 
no reaſon therefore, that theſe men ſhould perſwade thee,that he is happy who 
is belicged with many ſuiters;they flocke to him, as toa lake which they molt 
trouble who moſt draw itdric. T hey call this triend, and louer of Philoſophy, 
acrifleranda fluggard. T hou knowelt that ſome men ſpeake perucricly in 
a contrarie ſence. T hey called him happic : W hat of this ? was he ſo? I make 
no account of this, that ro ſome man he ſcemeth roo ſeuerc and ſullen minded. 
CAriiton laid,that he had rather haue a ſad young man,then ſuch a one as was 
pleafingand amiable to the common ſort. T he Wine that in the beginning 
was (harpe and hard, becommeth ripe ; but that which is readic to be drunke,as 
ſoone a3 1t is put into the tunne, cannot be kept long. Let them call bit ſad, 
and enemic to his aduancements : this ſadneſle of his will giue him good in his 
latter daies. Prouided that he perſeuer only to loue vertue, and exerciſe him- 
ſelfe in the good and Liberall Sciences, not thoſe wherewith it ſufhceth co be 
onely tainted and informed, but thoſe wherewith the mind isto be ſtained and 
confirmed in. T hisis the true time of learning. What then ? Is there any time 
wherein we arc not tolcarne ? Not ſo, buteuen as at all times it is honeſt for vs 
to ſtudic, ſoin all ages is it not convenient to begin? It is an abſurd and baſe 
thing to ſeean old man at his AMbce. T he young man mult get, and the 
old manenioy. T hou ſhalt therefore doe a thing profitable for thy (elte, if 
thou makeſt this young man,a good man.Bchold the benefits which we ought 
to wiſh for and give, not the vncertaine goods of fortune, which ſerve as well 
giuen asreceiucd. Finally, heis no more his owne, he hath giuen his word, and 
is obliged : butir is leſle ſhame in non-payment of a mans debt, then in betray- 
ing that hope which hath beene conceiucd of vs. To get adiſcharge from the 
hands of a creditor , he that trafhcketh bath need ofa good and happic naviga- 
tion; he thattilleth the field, of a fertile ſoile and a fauourable climate. T by 
friend may with his only will acquite himſelfe of his debt, Fortune bath no 
power oucr manners. Let him diſpoſe theſe in ſuch fort, that that moſt quier 
mind of his may come to perfection, which neither feeleth any thing taken 
from him, neither added to him, but remaineth inthe ſame ſlate, whatſocucr 
caſualties befall him : who, if common fortuncs be heaped on him, is eminent 
aboue his meanes ; or if any of theſe things, or all, by fortune are taken from 
him, is a0 waies leſſened by his miſerie. If he were borne in Parthia, he would 
preſently bend his bow, being an Infant; If in Germazie_ he werea verie In- 
fant, be would ſhake his tender ſpeare. If he bad liued in the time of our An- 
ceſtors, he bad learned to ride, and to combate with the encmie hand to hand, 
T heſeare the things which the diſcipline of the Countrie teacheth and com. 
manderh eueric one. What is it then that this man ought ro meditate ? T hat 
which is proofe againſt all offenſinearmes,and all ſorrsof enemics, which isthe 
contempt of death. Which eucrie one confeſſceth to be terrible and dreadful! 
to our minds (whom Nature hath formed for the loue of her ſelfe:)neither al- 
ſolhould it be needfull ro addrefſe and accuſtome our (clues to that where- 
| unto our naturall inclination ſufficiently diſpoſeth vs, as is the delireto con- 


ſeruca mans ſelfe. No man learnethto have power, if necd ſo required, ro lye 
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| of Nature, from which once they are parted, and [hallagatne depart,is not con- 
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[weetly and ſoftly amongſt the Roles: burto tht» end tortiticth he —_— 
chai he my not di'clolc his :;ecrets 03 the racke; that in time of necclhiic, al. 
though he be wounded, he may ltand {cntinei! in the trenches, without leaning | 
on his dat t, becauſe ſiccpe lomer: mes 13 wont to itcaic on thoſe that lcat IcTto 
ny (tay. Death hath no incommogitie, for there mult be ſomething which 


he hou "dinde >mpatlze, But it thou haſt lo gre: radclircol prolonging thy li! 0. 
con.iider that none oi theſe things whica v anilh and are hidden in the bolome 
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ſumed. T hev ccalle, but perilh nor,and the death which we (carc and refulc, 
onely intermittcth lite, but raviſherh it not, A day wil! come that [hall re- 
tore vs once more to li gar, which haply divers WOu 'd retule, except it rcdu- 
ccd tho{- that are forgort n. But ber ater | will ſhzw more exactly , that all 
things which ſceme to perifh are changed + he there ore that mult returne, 
ou2 -htnotrot 2gricucg co depart. Obleruc the circle of things that returnein- 
to them{elues, « 10u (halt ſee that nothing 1s extinguiſhed in this world, but 
chart all things deſcend and mount againe by changes. I he Summer depar- 
:cth, but another yeare bringeth it againe, T he Winter paſſeth, but yer bath | 
1c his moneths to bring him back ag4ine. I be ni Far eth the Sunne,and | 
preſently the day driveth this 2w ay. i he Stars rcturne 1n their courſe backes. 
eaine to the place where firlt they began , and which they paſſed over. A 
part of the heau-n is continually riling, anda part ſetting. To conclude, af. 
rer | have annexed this one thing, I will make an end; neither infants nor chil. 
dren or madde men teare death, Ir were therefore more then an abic error 
in vs, it reaſon (hould notaftord vsthat {ecuricic, whereunto tolly animatcth vs, 
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T hat we onrht to perſeuer in the way and warfare of wiſdome : on her dependeth 
health, felict tie, and libertic. That we may obtaine , and ouercome the ſame 
} the condi dt of reaſon, 
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DRE creat ft obligation that hath ticd thee to be a good man, 15 
*& 19>) this,thar thou haſt promiſed to be ſuch an one,and by oath thou 
A haſt confirmed ir, It any man tell thee that a ſouldiers profcſhon 
is delicate and facilc,he (ha!l abuſe thee z I will not have thee de- 
ceined T he forme ot that honourable oath, and of that other (o 
d:i(hunourable,arcinthe ſame rermes, that is, To be burnt, berxd , and ſlain: | 
w:th the ſword Tothoſ> that gaue their hands to hire vpon the ſands of the | 
r heater, that eat and drinke that which they ought to pay with the price of 
their bloyds, it is couenantcd with them that they ſufter theſe things againſt 
their wiils: trom thee it 1s expecteg, that thou willingly and trecly ſuffer the 
lame. Tothemir is permieted to lay downe their weapons , and toimplore | 
the mercie ofthe people. T hou {halt neither ſubmir thy ſelfe, nor begge for | 
thy lite, itis thy part todieconſ(tantly, and with an invincible mind. Bur what 
profitcthir to 2a'ne a tew daies or yeares ? \Wecome into this world withovt | 
releaſement. How then, layeſt thou, may Tacquite my ſelte? Thou canſt not | 
avoid nece{ſiries, but thou mayſt overcome them. Make thy way,and Philoſo- | 

phre (hall giueit thee; to her have thy recourſe, if thou wilt be ſafe, if ſecure, if| 


bletſed ; and finally (which is aboue all) itthou dcelireſt ro be free. T his can- | 
not | 
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not other wiſe happen. Folly is a baſe, abic&, ſordide, and a ſeruile thing, ſub- 
ietto many, and they moſt crucll attctions. Wildome , which is the lole |i- 
bertie, diſmiſſcth thoſe rude maſters, which ſometimes command by courle, 
and ſometimes are together. T here is but one way to attaine thercunto, and 
certainely.itis the right way : thou can(t not wander out of it, martch boldly; 
if thou wilt make all things ſubieR vnta thee, lubictt thy lelteroreafon z thou 
{halr governe many, if thou be governed by reaſon. T hou hal learne of ber, 
how and to whom thou ſhalt addreſſe thy felte. TT hou ſhalt not bee ſurprized 
in affaires. Thou (haltnor bring meany man that knoweth how he began to 
will that which be willcth. He is notinuited therevnto by mature deliberati- 
on, bur itis an enforcement that driueth him thercunto, Fortune oftentimes 
doth no leſlc hauntvs, then'we hunt afrer her. TItis a baſe thing,notrogo, but 
ro be carryed perforce, and ſuddenly {being altogether amazed amiddeſt the 
forme of attaires) toaske; How came I hither ? 
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T hat Precepts are oftentimes more profitable to wiſdome then diſputes. That they 
ſtealewpon the minde, and doe fructiſie and ſpend themſelues after the manner 
of Seed. 


Or withoutcaule requireſt thou, that we frequent this commerce 
of Epiſtles beewixt thecand me, T hediſcourle profitcth much, 
that by little andlittleſtcaleth intoche mingde. T boſe prepared 


rentive mplcitude, bauc brute enough and lefſe priuacic, Philo. 

ſophie is good counſel]. No man giveth counſell with clamour, yet muſt wee 
ſometimes (as | ſhould ſay) vic theſe declamations, when be tbat doubteth had 
need tobe enforced. But where this is not neceſſary, toinkindle a will in man 20 
learne,but that in good earneſt he learneth,it is good to vie theſe more ſubmil- 
ſive ſpeeches. T hey enter more ſweetly;bur they continue, for thereneed not 
many,but ſuch as arc cfieAuall, We ought to ſpread them as Seed , which al- 
though it be lirtlc, dilatcth bis forces, when it falleth into a good Soile z and of 
ſo lictleas it is, it extendeth ir ſelfe into great and marucllous great increaſes. 
The like doth Spcech;it bath no extent, it thou lookeintoit, itincreaſeth in 
the worke, They are few things which are ſpoken, but if the minde cntertaine 
thery well,they fruftific and increaſe in themſelnes. T he ſame I tell thee is the 
conditionof Precepts, as of Sceds, they cftct much, although they bee ſhert: 

bur as I have ſaid ; let a minde well diſpoſed and ſcrtled, draw them toir (elfe. 

Himſelfe will profit very much ar his time, and ſhall rcftore more then he hath 

reccined. 
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diſputes which a man is addreſſed to ventin the carcsof the at» | 
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That diuers, and they dinerſly haue written in Philoſophie. That weought tobee 
ſtirred 1p, and enkindled by example. T hat Nature hath this ſcope 10 call vs 
ro high thinss. Inwhich their u no Plebeian felicity, neither pleaſure, be- 
cauſe they areeither fraile or hurtful. 


Will orderly digeſt, and abridge as carefully as I can thoſe Com- 
mentaries which thou delireſt. But conlider whether an ordina- 
rie Diſcourle continued after the accuſtomed manner, bce not 
more profitable then that which is now commonly called a Bre- 
wtarie, and intimes paſt when we ſpcake Latine, a Summarie_, 
T be onc is more neceſlaric tor him that learneth,the other for him chat vnder- 
tandeth; the one teacheth, the other admoniſheth.But I will furniſh thee both 
with the one and the other, It needeth not now that thou exaQt at my hands, 
cither this or that authoritie. He is vnuknowne that brings his Proftor with him, 
I will write what thou willeſt ; but after mine owne manner. In the meanc 
time thou haſt many, whoſe Writings I know not whether they be ſufficient! 

digeſted or no. Take in band the Lift of the Ph;/oſophers. T his very fight will 
compell thee to rowſethy ſelfe,and if thou ſceſt how many hauc laboured for 
thee,thou thy ſclfe likewiſe wilt delirero be one of them. For a generous mind 
bath this excellent imprefhion in it , that it is inkindled and incired ro honeſt 
things. T here is no nobly minded man, that is delighted with baſe andcon- 
remptible things:he only [eeketh after, and extolleth thoſe things which make 
ſhew of greatneſſe and worthinefle. Euecn as the flame direAly mounteth vp. 
ward, neither may be diſnaturednor depreſſed, or loſe his ativitie : ſois our 
ſpirit in continual! motion, by ſo much the more ſtirring and ative, by how 
much ir is more vehement and mightic. But happy is hee that hath imployed 
the vivacity hercof in matters of better eſtimate : hee ſhall ſettle himſelfe in a 
place exempted from Fortunes command or iuriſdition : his felicities hee ſhall 
temper, his aduerſitics conquer, and contemne thoſe things that draw other 
men to admiration. Ir is the efteR of agreat minde to contemne great things, 
and rather to affe the meane,then be inteted with exceſſe, For theſe are pro- 
fitable and permanent, the other hurtful], becauſe ſuperfluous, Fo too great 
fertility layeth the corne, ſo boughes over-loden are broken,ſo too much fruit- 
folneſſe never endeth in maturity. T he like alſo befalleth thoſe mindes, that 
are broken, and corrupt with immoderatefelicitie, becauſe they are not onely 
imploycd to other mens iniurie,but alſo to their owne, What encmy was ever 
ſo outragious againſt any man, as is ſome mens voluptuouſncſle againſt them- 
ſelves? whoſe impotencic and mad luſt thou mayecſt pardon for this one rea- 
ſon, becauſe they ſofter that which they offended in. Neither vndeſernedly 
doth this fury vexe them; for it is neceſſary, that defire ſhould extend it ſelfe + 
boue mcaſure, that hath fallifed the mediocritic of Nature : for naturall affe- 
ion hath his cnd, bur vaine things,and ſuch as ſpring from an exccfhveluft,are 
interminable. Profit meaſureth things neceſſary;how wilt thon confine ſuper- 
fluities? They therefore drowne them(clues in pleaſures, which they can- 
not ſhake off, in that they are brought into a cuſtome : and for this cauſe 
are they moſt miſerable, becauſe they are growne vnto thoſe termes, that 
thoſe things which were ſuperfluous vnts them, are made neceſſarie;they ther- 
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fore ſcruc their pleaſures, and enioy them not, and love their owne milchicte, 
which is the work of all miſchicfe. And then is infelicitic conſummate , when 
as ſuch things as are diſhoneſt,not onely doc delight, but alſo plcaſc : and then 
is che remedic hopelefle, when ſuch things as were dilboneſt,arereduced into a 


habir. 
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Heexhortethto write, becanſe in it i the Imaze of the minde. Then of St & «- 
rlons prompt and profuſe ſperch, which hee alledgeth to bee undecent for 4 
Philoſopher. A graue and ſlow ſpeech cnt1 eth and deſcenaeth farther. 


N that thou writeſt often vnto me, I thatnke thee; for by that one. 
ly mcanes which thou canſt, thou ſheweltthy lelte vnito me. I ne- 
ver receive thy Epiſtle, but that forth-with wee are together. It 
the Pitures of our abſent triends bee plcaling vnto vs, which re- 
new their memorie, and by a falſc and fained ſolace doe lighten 
thegricle of their abſence; how much more plcaling are Letters, which tet be- 
fore our eycs the true trace and lively Piture of our abſcnt friends? For thar 
which molt contenteth vs, both to behold and acknowledge, that doth rhe 
hand of a triend afford, it being imprinted in an Epiſtle. T hou writeſt vnro me, 
that thou hcardefi that Serapionthe Philoſopher, when hee arriucd in theſe 
parts, continued (according to his cuſtome in diſcouriing ) to huddle vp his 
words with great volvbilitic, which be powreth not outtogether, but ſmothe. 
reth and torceth : for more is vttered then one voyce canarticulate. T hisallow 
I not in a Philoſopher, whoſe pronunciation, as bis lite, ought to bee compo. 
ſed. But nothing is well ordered that is precipitate ang ha(iic. For this cauſe that 
runningand continuate diſcourſein Homer that falleth inceffantly like Snow, 
is properly atrribured tothe Orator; where that which is more ſlow and (wee- 
terthen Honcy floweth from an old man. R cſolucthereforc on this, that this 
violent and abundant vigor of Diſcourſe, is more ht tor » Iclter or Mounte- 
banke, then him that debateth on a grave and ſcrious ſubic,or lucha one that 
will teach another man. Neyther will I that the Diſcourſe bee too head-long, 
neyrher too dreaming, neyther ſuch as may ſuſpead attention, or contound the 
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| hearing. For that defeR andimbecilitic of ſpeech maketh the Auditour lefle ar- 


tentiue, by reaſon of the diſguſt of interrupred ſlownefle:yer is that morecalily 
imprintcd in memory which 1s expeRed,then that which paſlcth away ſlightly, 
Furthermore men are ſaid rogiue Precepts to thoſe will learne : it is not giuen, 
that flycth. Adde hereunto now, that the Diſcourſe which ſcructh ro manife(} 
truth, ought ro be (imple and without flouriſh. T his popular Diſcourſe,bath 
no truth in it,it rendeth onely to move the people, & is forcible rorauith incon- 
ſiderate cares, it admitteth no moderation, bur ſuftereth it ſelfe to bee carryed 
away. Bur how canitgouerne,which cannot be goucrned? Finally, whatſhovld 
am1n thinke of that Diſcourſe, which ſcructh ro heale the infirmitics of the 
ſpirit,except it ſhould ſearchand deſcend into vs ? Medicines cure not cxcept 


| they be digeſted : morconer,it hath much ſlightnefle and vanity in it, and hath 


more report then reckoning init. The things thatterrifie me muſt be lenified, 

which provoke me muſt be pacificd, that deceiue me muſt bee ſhaken off: Le 

chery muſt be refrained, Couctouſnes reproucd; what one of theſe things can 
X 3 be 
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be done (udden '\ What Paylitian curcth his Patients by oncly patling by 
them ? What protiteth chis novſle of head-long and vnchoſcn words, which 
yeeld not a (ſhadow ot any picaſure ? But cuen as its ſuthcient to know diucrs 
things, which thou wouldelt not belecucthey could be done, fo it is ſuthcien: 
to hcare them once, that hauc cxcrciled themſciucs in this maner of diſcourle. 
[or what can2 man learne, or what will heimitate, or what can hce iudge of 
Cit minds whoſe fp cech isconfuſce and hudicd, and cannot be reſtrained? E- 
ucn 25th. y that runne trom 2 llcepe hi!l, ſtay not cthemlclucs in that place 
where thor intention was, but ate bornc ow ne ſwittly by the weight of their 
badics, and tranſported further then they would z fo this ccieririe ot ſpeech, 
neither can command it ſclte, neither is it {ulhcicntly befceming Phi:otophtie, 
which ought to cmploy words, and not to catt them away, but by hirtic and 
little roaduanceit {clte. . What then? Shall it not ſometimes be raiſed? Why 
nor, provided thatthe honeſtie of manners be not inteiclied which this cucne 
and mimicke impetuolitie of words hath baniſhed ? Let his fp:cch have great 
effet, yet be tempered with moderation. Let it runne like the water that con- 
tinually Aowes, not I:ke the Land-flauds which are quickly Cried. I ſcarcely 
will permitan Orator to haue ſuch ſwiftnele in diſcourſe, that it prove both 
irrevocable, and boundlcile : tor how can a Tudge follow the hilt of his dif- 
courſe, e{peciaily it it be1mpertinent andrude, it he ſuttcr himſcltc at that time 
to be borne away by oftentation, or ſuch a paſhon as he cannot naaſter ? Let 
him in ſuch ſort make haſte, and inferre, that his Avditortics attention may be 
ablero conceiuc, Thou tha!ttherefore doc ivſtly,ifchou di'daincſt thcm who 
ſtrive ro ſpeake much, and not to ſpcake well ; and it thou hadit rather, when 
nece{htic requireth, dcclaime atter. the manner of Publins YVrnicins, of whom 
it being on a cime demanded, how be difcourſed ? A ſſellries anſwered, Word 
by w ard: Contrariwiſc, Geminines Varwus laid of him, I know not bow you 
call this man an eloquent man, he cannor coup! le threc words together, Bur 
for thy part, my Lnuc:{ius, follow thou Y'inricive in bis manner of ſpeaking, 
Should ſome icſting companion come and obſcrue him,and heare himdreame 
| out his words, one a ter another, as it he diftated and not difc ourled , would 
| he not bid him, Speake, or nexer ſprakes? My opinion is, that the forme of 
haflie ſpeech, which in that time the famous Orator //arrerius vice, ought to 
be reieQed by men of vndcriianding : be ncuer doubted, he never intermit- 
red, he began and ended atter the ſame manner : yer thi inke |,that ſome thirgs 
are more or lefſe conucnient tor people ot d; ferent nations. Amon: lt the 
Greckes, this licence were to be borne withall, and we allo when we write, are 

| wont to poynt cucrie word. And our Cicers allo ((rom whom R oman clo- 
quence gathered excellencic) was temperate in his diſcourſes. The Romane 
conoue 15 more deliberate in ir ſelſe, and more aduilcd, and giucth cfhmation 
toirtlelſe, Fabianms, a worthice man both in lite and ſcience, (and therewithall 
cloquent alſo) Cilpured morc quickly then vehemently, fo as it might be ſaid, 
that it wasa facilitie, and notacelcritic. I his admit I] in a wiſc-man: I exat 
not that bis ſpeech be delivered without impediment; rather had I it ſhould 
be pronounced then lauiſhed. And the more doe I deterre thee from this [:ck- 
neſſe, becauſe this thing cannot otherwiſe betall thee, then by cealing to have 
modeſtie. Thou mult of neceflitic ſhew thy ſel/e ſhamelefle , and canſt not 
heare thy ſelfe : tor this vnaduiſed courſe will draw on many things, which 
thou wouldeſt not let flip without reprebenſion. T heſe things, I tell thee, 


cannot happen vnto thee without pretugice of thy modeſiie. Beltdes,it behoo- 
perth | 
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ueth thee to ex:rcife he = d: aly , and leave the ſublence of things tO re- 
member words: and theſe allo, although they Pow with thee, and muy runnc 
flucnt without any labour of thine, yet arc they tobe tempercd : for even as a 
modelt gate beſeemeth a wiſe-man, ſo doth a contratted and ſerled diltance 
become him. T herotall ſumme then of this account {hall be this, I entoyne 
thee to be flow in ſpeech, 
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Oh excellent and deepe Fpiſile_> ! That God dwelleth in vs, and that a 2804 
man « nothing w: theut him. Let ws honour him , and the mind that def. 
cendeth from him. In him are our peculiar and proper goods, all other are 

a=forreine. But the thing that is good is perfect reaſon. 


2 Hou doecſt a worthicthing, and profitable to thy (elfe, if, as thou 
writclt, thou perlcucreit to obtaine a good mind. How tond is 
Itto wilh the ſame, when a3 1t dependeth on thine owne will ? 
TI hy dane are notto beliired vprto heauen, neyther is the Pre. 
lace to be intreared, to admir thee to the cares of an Image, that 
thou mighteſt be the better heard : Cod is neere vnto thee, he is with thee, 
he is within thee, TT hus tell I thee, Zuciliies - A lacred ſpiritisrelident in vs, an 
obſerver and guardian both of our good and evils: In like manner,as we intreat 
him, ſo handicth he vs. T here 15 no good man, but hath a God within him, 
May any man inſuit ouer fortune, except be be affiſted by him? hceeit is thac 
giveth rhe noblelt and molt vp right counſailes. In cucrie good man (but what 
God, iris vncertaine) God inhabiteth, It haply thou I: oh tinto a thick grouc, 
full of ancient trees, and ſuch as excced the common height, [hadowing the 
ſight of heauen from thee, through the thicknetle of boughs covering one ano. 
ther z that height o' rhe wood, and ſecrecie of the place, and the acmiration 
of the ſhadow, ſo thicke and continuate in 2 territorie fo ſpacious, will perſvy: ide 
thee there is ſome diuine preſence. Andila Cave ourr-hargeth a Mountaine, 
caten out of the Rocke, not made by hands, but hollowed by natura!l cavſes 
into ſuch a concavitic, it will ſtrike thy mind with a certaire conceit of Re- 
ligion. We adorne the hcad-ſprings of preatriuers. A fuddaine eruption of a 
vaſt riucr out of rhe Cepth, hath altars. I he fountaincs of warme waters arc 
honoured, and the bredrh or bugh depth of fome landing poole hath facred 
it. If thou behold a man thar is dread!efſe of perils, entouched with dehres, 
happic in his atH+tions, pacificd in midit of tempeſts, beholding men from 4 
high place,the gods from an cquall ; wilt thou nor grow intoa certaine venera- 
tion of him? Wilt chou not ſay thisis a greater and more high thing,then that 
it might be truſtcd to folittlea bodie as 1tinhabireth ? T he divine power def. 
cendeth hither, 'T his excellent and moderate mind,overp: [{hng a!l things as if 
abict 11ughing ar whatſocucr wecither feare or hope,is inkindled by acclefti- 
all power. So great a thing cannot conſiſt without the helpe of a God. T here- 
fore a5 touc hing » the great ſt part of him, he is there from whence he deſcen-» 
ded. Eucn asthe Sunne-b ames doe ina manner touch won rarer 
heavens, from whence the Sunne darteth them ; ſo a great and ſacred mind, 
and tothis end humbled tha! he may more ncerely apprehend divine things 
isconuerſantin vs, but cleaucth to his originall,. Therconit dependeth, thereat 
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it aymeth, and thereto it endcuoureth, to vs It appertaineth, as the better part. 
' What a onetheretore 1s this ? a mind that dependeth on no other good but j 

his owne, For what is more toolith then to praiſe that ina man which is for. 

reinco him? And who more mad then chat man,that admireth thoſe things, 
| which inay immediately betranstcrred vnto another man ? T hegolden raines 

make not the horſe the better, In one fort doth the golden creſted Lion ſubs 
i: himſelfewhilit he 15 handled, and 15 compelled (being ouer-wearted) pati- 
ently to receive bis ornaments; in another fort, ſuch a oneas is generous and 
vatamed, This being {harpe in his allavic, ſuch as nature would have him to 
be, tairc in his dreadtuincile , whoſe comelineſle is in this, nocto be beheld 
without fearc, is preferred betore that faint and trapped one. No man onght 
rogloric but in that which 1s his owne, Wee praiſe the Vine, if thee load her 
branches with truir, if ſhe bearcth downe her vnder-props vnto the ground, by 
reaſon of the weight ot choſe branches the bearcth, Will any man preferre 
' that Vine before this, that hath guiden grapes, and golden leaves hanging irom 
it? The proper vertuc in the Vine 1s fertilitic; in a man alſo that is to be prai- 
ſed which is his owne, He hath a fairc traine, a goodly houſc,he ſoweth much, 
he makes much by vſuric; none of theſe things is in him, but about him, 
Praiſe that in him, which neither may be taken away, nor giuen, which is pro- 
perly a mans. Askeit rhou whatiris? I he mind, and perfett reaſon in the 
mind. For man 15 a reaſonable creature ; his good theretore is conſummate, 
ithe hath fulfilled that to which he was borne. But what is that which this 
reaſon exatterh at his hands ? An ealic matter; to liue according to his nature : 
but common madnetle maketh this thing difficult. We thruſt one another in- 
to vices, but how may they be recalled vnto health, whom no man reſtraineth, 
and the people thrulteth on ? 
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T hat we are not ſuddenty to gine credite or iudzement of a good man, becanſe it 
| amatter of mnich moment. T hat ſome make ſhew, others d:\ſemble— ; not 
| ewnlike!y toproue enill, if occaſion be offered. He teacheth this by a certaine 


mans example. T hen, that we are xot 10 labour in externall things , which 
haue 11:commodities, or falſe commodities in them, 


His man hath alreadic perſwaded thee, that he is agood man,and 
y<t a good man may not fo loone cither be made or vnderſtood: 
Knoweſt rhou now whom Itcrme a good man? Him whois ordi- 
narily fo reputed : for that other, haply, like another Phenix is 
borne once in five hungreth yeates : neither is 1t to be wondred 

ar, that great and rare things are in long continuance and ſpace of time begot- 
ten. Fortune often-times produceth meane and ordinarie things, but ſuch 
things asarcexcellent, ſhe commendeth in their raritic, But this man as yctis 
vericfarre from that which he profeſſeth ; and it be knew what a good man 
were, he would not as yet belceve himſclte ro be one ; and haply alſo, he 
would deſpaire that he might be one. Burt he thinketh ill of the evil] : and this 

| doth the cuill alſo : neither is there any greater puniſhment of wickednefle, 
then that itdiſpleaſerh both himſelfe and his. Bur he hateth thoſe proud men 
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that abuſe the authoriticrhey have gotten ina little time, T he ſame will hee 
himſelte doc, when the ltafte is in his owne hand, Diucrs meas vices lic hid. 
den, becauſc they arc weake, addreſſed notwithſtanding to attempr, and dare 
as much asthey whom felicitic hath diſcoucred, as ſoon as they may bave any 


- — — — — —__ 


aſſurance of their forces. They want the inftruments to expreſſe their malice. | 


So may a venemous Serpent likewiſe be ſafely handled whilſt be is ſtifke with 
cold, not that hc wanteth his venomes, but becauſe they arc benummed, The 
crueltie, ambition, and intemperance of diuers men, would attempt as bad of- 
fices as the baſeſt men, it fortune failed them not ; giue them onely the power 
as much as they lift, thou ſhale caſily perceive their will, Doeſt thou not re- 
member, that when thou toldeft mee, that thou haddeſt ſuch a man inthy 

ower, that I anſwered thee, that he was vnconftant and variable, and that 
thou heldeft him nor by the foor but by the feather? Told I thee alic? He 


was hcld by a feather, which he ſhaked off and fled. T hou knoweft verie well | 


what T ragedies heafterwards excited, and how many things he attempted, 
which in all likelihood at laſt wereto fall on bis owne head : he perceived nor 
how by other mens perils, he came head-long into his owne, he thought not 
how burthenſome the things were which he asked,, although they were not 
ſuperfluous. Inthoſc thingstherefore which we afteRt, and tor which we tra- 
uel with great labor, we ought to obſerue and looke into this, that either there 
is nocommoditic in them , or clſe more incommoditie. Some things are ſu- 
perfluqus, ſome arc not of ſo much efteeme; but theſe things we fore-ſce nor, 
and thoſe things that coft vs moſt dearely, ſceme vnto vs to be giucn for no- 
thing. Herein vndoubtedly our ftupiditic is moſt apparent, that we onely 
thinke thoſe things to be bought, tor which we pay our money, and thoſe 
things we call gratuitall, for which we cl] and giuc our ſelves; which we would 
not buy ifit ſhould coſt vs one of our houſes, or if we ſhould redeeme the ſame 
with ſome fruitfull and pleaſant poſicfhon : ro theſe are we moſt readicto at- 
taine with much care, with perill, with hazard of our modefties, libertie, and 
time ; ſoisthere nothing more abic and contemprible to euerie man then 
himſelfe. Let vs therefore inall our counſailes and aftaires doc that which we 
are wont to doe : as often as we goetothe Merchant of any ware to buy, let vs 
ſee and examine that which we delire,and know the price thereof, T hat 6tten- 
times is higheſt prized for which no price is giuen.I can ſhew thee many thingy, 
which being gotten & poſſeſſed, have extorted our liberty from vs, We ſhould 
be our owne,if theſe were not ours. T hinke therfore very carefully vpon theſe 
things,not only where there ſhall be queſtion of gaine,bur alſo of loſle. Is this 
periſhable? for it was caſuall ; thou ſhalt as caſily live withovt this as thou li- 
ued(t before. It thou haſt had it long,thou loſcſt it after thou art glutted there- 
with : if but a little while, thou loſcft it before thou haddeſt the true taſte and 
vie thereof. If thou hauc leſſe money, thy trouble ſhall be the lefle ; if lefle 
favour, thou ſhalt baue lefe cnviealſo. Looke intoall theſe things which en. 
rage vs, and which we loſe with many teares, and thou ſhalt know that the opi. 
nion of the damage, and not the damage it ſelfe is troubleſome vnto vs;no man 
feeleth but en, 0.7" that theſe are loſt. He that hath himſelfe, hath loft 
nothing; but how many had the hap to poſſeſſe themſclues ? 
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That he doth , lies not hidden, but that rumour publiſbeth all things. Therefore 
ſoline (ſaith he) as if thou linedſt in publigne_2. What if thog be hid alſo ? 
T hy mind knoweth and ſeeth. . 


Hou delireſt to know how theſe newes came to mine cares, who 
it was that told me that thy thougbrt was thus , whereas thou 
haddeſtdiſcloſcd irtono man liuing: He that knoweth the moſt, 
rumour. \W hat then (ſayeſt thou) am I ſo great that I can excite 
arumour? Thou art not to meaſure thy ſelte in regard of this 
place where I bide, but refpe& thou that wherein thou liueſt : wharſocuer is c- 
mincnt amidR the places neere vnto thee, is great in that place whereit 1s ce. 
mincnt. For greatneile hath no certaine meaſure; compariſon either raiſeth, 
ordepreſſeth ir. T he Ship which is greatin the River, is little in the Sea; 
the helme that to one ſhip1s great, to another islittle, Now in that Province 
whcre thou liucft thou art great, although thou contemne thy ſelfe. Ir is 
inquired of and knowne , both how thou ſuppeſt, and how thou ſleepeſt. $0 
much the more oughteſt thou to be morecircumſpeR in thy carriage. Then 
iudgethy ſelfe happic when thou canlt live publiquely, when as thy roofe and 
walls may coucr and not hide thee; which for the moſt part wee tudge to be 
builded abour vs, not tothe intent we may live more ſafely, but ro the end we 
may {inne more ſecretly.I will tell thee a thing by which thou mayeſt eſtimate 
our maners,thou ſhalt ſcarcely find any man that can live with an open doore. 
Our conſcience,and not our arrogance hath ſer a guardat ourgates: ſoliue we 
that we cſtcemea ſudden eſpiall ro bean aRvall ſurpriſall. But whar profiteth 
it a man to hide bimſelfe, and to aucid both the eyes and cares of men?A good 
conſcience challengeth the whole world, an evill 1s alwaies doubrfull and care- 
tull,yea cuen in thedeſcrt. It thine ations be honeſt, let all men know them :if 
diſhoneſt, what skillerh it if no man know them, ſo thou know them thy ſelfe? 
O wretch that thou art, it thou contemneſt this witneſle, 
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An excellent Epiitle>. Let no man contemne himſclſe for his baſeneſſe_ 
of birth , if he commeth wvnto wiſedome , that is, to vertue). Thu onely 
ennobleth. 


g Nccagaine thou playeſt the coward with mce, and ſayeſtthar na- 
ture firſt ; and after her,fortune have beene contrarie and vnkind 
4 8 toward thee - whereas thou mayeſt exempt thy ſelfe from the 
L244 common lort, and obtaine the moſt high felicitie that may be- 

PR fall men. It ovghtelſe be good in Philolophic, this is it, thatit 
regardeth not Nobilitie or defend If all men be revoked to their firſt originall 
they are ofthegods. T hou art a Romane Knight,and to this order thine indu- 
irie hath aduanced thee : but vndoubredly there aredivers to whom the four- 
reene degreesare cloſed. The Court admitteth notall men. T he Campe like- 


wiſediſcerneth it more curiouſly,maketh choice ofthoſe whom they —_— 
or 
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tor lab our and travci!, A good conlcicnce 1s at cucrie mans command, that in 
this we arc all noble, neither doth Philolophie reieR or eleRany man, but (hi- 
neth vnto all. Socrates was no Patritian:Cleanthes drew water, and carncd bis 
liuing 10 waticring Gill dd F Plio [ophic eNLertay neg Plato, not lo thorowly 
noble as line ma Ic him. And what cavſc hail thou to delpaire, but that thou 
mayell be like vito thclec , All thcle are thine Anccitours, 1t thou bchavcit 
thy feife wort hy of them : and fo [i;alt thou behaucand carrie thy lelteut thou 
incontinently perſwade thy f(clte that no man can out-ltrip thee in Nobilitie, 
T here arc vctore vs as Many as w« are,and the originall of all very tarrc ſurpal- 
{cth our mcmorie. Plato laith,thar there 15 not any King that 1s not VF, "of 
ot atlauc J 2nd that there 15 notany ([lauc which 15 not deſcended trom K ings 
All theſe things hath long vaiictic mingled together, and fortune bath rad 
troplic-turuic : Who ts the rectorea Gentleman ? He that 15 well compoſed by 
nature voto vertuce,, T his onely is 1+ co be looked into, otherwiſe it thou recal. 
leſt mc ro; oy 63 ,nomanis not bur trom thence, before which noihing 15. 
From the 11 Tit DEgLANTNYg Ol this wo0iid VntO this day, thc inc otaitcration bath 
dcriucd vs from nobie to villaines. It maketh not a Noble mar to have hi: 
Court /ull of ſmoakic [mages : no man izucd tor our glory,neither 13 that which 
was bcforc vs,ours. i be n Ne” mak<eeh the Noble-man, which trom how bale 
condicion locucr, ys th vs torilc aboue fortune. I hinke thy (cite there- 
fore that tn, » art no Roma 1 RK 5 "r. but 4 l1bc rene. | hou mayclt att: nwaec this, 
thatthou alone das be tree amongit ibertines, Bur how fayc(ithou 1! thou 
diltinzuilh not gooJ and cuill by the peoples 1wdgernents? We muſt regard, 
not whence they come, but whiiher the Y £VC, For it there we 0 tiny thing may 
make the 11\c bappie,it isab{olutely good, becauſe it may not vc Gepraved or 
turned into cuill, W hat 15 1t ehen wherein weerre ? JInchis. chat all who attet a 
bappy life, take the inſtruments rhercot for the mga ſc}ic; and whillt they 
ſeckethe fame, flic the fame : for whereas lothd fecurtic wake {cope ofablel: 
ſed life, and the valhaken contidence thereot, they tlic trom it w whogarher all 
that which they can _— haſe ther owne mifcrie, and not content to beare 
their burthens,draggc them along a'ter them thorow the rugged high-way of 
this life. Thus alwaicsrecov!e they tarre trom the effec of that they ſceke, 


and thc more | bour they rm DIOV , the more arc they T1l ng'c cd, and carricd | 


backward, and lo tarc the y as tholc that runncina Labyrint th, OG) very lpecd 
intangleth them, 
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T hat not many,but good beokes are nee (ſarie to obtaine wiſed ome. T hat the anci- 
ent vainly wrote ſome t hins, [uf « ? fli ons. [eme (ubtilly. T her againſt Canuillers 
and mijtaking of words T he matter, and the diffcrencethereef i to be ſought 
f02 . 1'ho [5 bl [/4 4 41d n hat 16 I tet {1 7004 - 


he want of bookes in thoſe parts where 
res bidctt. Ieskillerh not how many, but how good thou hall ; 2 
ccrtain reading profitcth & that v hich 15 fol! of varicric deligh. 
tcth, He that will attainc to his predcltinatcd icope,lert him tol- 
low one w ay.and not wandcr In many; tor this 1 15 NOT tO BO but to 
:rre. Thadrather,ſaycſt thou, that thou gauc{t me bookes, then counſel}, and 
tor 
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tor mine owne part, I am readieto ſend thee all thoſe that [ haue, and to void 
my whole (tore; yea, | would tranſport my lelte vnto thole parts,it it were pol- 
fible, and had I nor a hope, that very (hortly I ſhould accompliſh and ſer an 
end to thy endeuor, I bad vndertaken the tourney in theſe mine old yeres,nci- 
ther might Charybas, Scylle, and this fabulous Sea afright me. I bad not one- 
ly failed, but ſwomme ouer theſe Seas, ſoas I might embrace thee, and being 
preſent with thee, eſtimate, how much thou wert increalcd in thy courage, 
And whereas thou delireſt that my bookes ſhould be ſent vntothee, | elteeme 
my ſelfe no more eloquent tor that, then I would account my lelfe faire, it fo 
be thou {houldeſt require my pifture of me. I know that this procecdeth from 
thy opinion of me, and not trom thy iudgement, and it it be thy iudgement, 
thy affeion hath abuſed thee, But whatſocuer they be, ſce thou reade them 


in ſuch ſort, asif I ſought the truth, but knew it not, but peremprorily hunted | 


after ir, For | havenot ſeucrely ticd my ſelfe to any, I beare the name of no 
man, [aſcribe much ro the iudgement of great men, and challenge ſome- 
thing ro my lelte, For they alloleft vsnor things onely found by them, but 
alſo thoſe things which remain to be found; and peradventure they had tound 
out things neceſſarie, had they not ſought after the ſuperfluous. The cauilla. 
tion of words,and captious diſputations, which exerciſe a vaine braine , ſtole 
much time from them. We weave knots, andtie ambiguous (ignificationto 
words, and then diſſolue them. Haue we ſo much lcaſure ? Know we now 
how to liuc, and how todic? T hither with all our minds arc we to addrcſlc 
our ſ{clucs, where provilion may be taken, that the things themſelues may not 
deceiue vs, without ſpending much labour about words. Why laboureſt thou 
{o much to ſhew me thediffterence betweene theſe and theſe words, wherewith 
no man is euer caught, but when hediſpureth? The things themſclues deceiue 
vs; diſcerne them : We embrace evill things in ſtead of good, we wiſhcontrary 
ro that we have wiſhed, our vowes impugne our vowes,our counſels our coun- 
ſels. How much doth flatteric reſemble triend{hip? Jt doth not onely imitate 
the ſame, but it overcommeth and out-ſtrippeth it : It is received with open 
and fauourablecares, and deſcendeth into the inward heart, gracious in that 
wherein it burteth. T each me how I may know this (imilicude. T here comes 
vnto me, in ficad of a friend, a flattering enemie. Vices creepe vpon vs vnder 
pretext of vertue, temeritic lies hidden vnder the name of fortitude : Mode- 
ration is called floth, a wearic man is accounted fcarcefull. In theſe things wee 
erre with great danger ; imprint certain notes on theſe,to make them knowne. 
Burt he that is demandeg whether he hath hornes, is not ſo fooliſh to rubbe 
his brow ; neither againe fo fooliſh and beetle-headed, that he isignorant that 
he bath none of thoſe hornes, which thou wouldeſt perſwade him to have by 
a ſubrill colleion ofarguments. Bur theſe deceive without damage; in ſuch 
manner as the boxes and lots of the Tuglers, in which the very deceitis a de- 
light. Bring to paſſe that I may vnderſtand how it is done, Þ have loft the vſc. 
The ſame lay [ of theſe caucllings, for by what more fit name can I call So- 

phiſmes? Neither burt they the ignorant, neither helpe they the vnderftan- 
ding: verily if thou wilt take away all ambiguitic of each vs this, that he 

1s not bleſſed whom the common people tearmeth fo, into whoſe hands great 

ſummes of money are gathered; but be, whole mind is all his goodneſſe, who 

ts erect, vpright, high minded, and a contemner of thoſe things which other 

men wonder at ; who ſeeth no man with whom he would exchange himſelte, 

which eſtimateth a man onely in that part wherein he is a man, who vſcth Na- 
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tureas his miltrei{{, and is compoſe d according co her Lawcs, and lo liucth as 
ſhe preſcribeth, From whom no torce can rawith his good , who turneth evil 
into goodneſle, afJurcd in bis tudgement , vaſhaken, vndaunced ;3 whom lome 
wer noueth, but none perturberh 53 whom Fortune, when with her greatcit 
force, the hath dartcd the moſt dangerous dart (he bath againſt him, pric kerb, | 

but woundeth nor, and that veric : ſeldome. For all other weapons ot hers, | 
wherewith [he warreth againſt mankind , are as the haile which talleth enthe | | 

| 

| 
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bouſc-cues, it itriketh on them withoutany incommocitic to the inhabitan t« 
of the ſame, and maketh a noiſes, and is d diflolucd. Why detaincit thou mc in 
this, that rhou thy ſeclte calleſt P/endomenen, (that is to lay, a lyer) ot which ſo | 
many bookes haue beene written? Buhold,all my whole lite decereth me, re- | 
prouec thou ir, reduce this to truth, it thou art ſo ſubtile. Shee iudgeth thoſe 
things neceſſaric, which for the molt part are ſuperfluous, and that which (cc. | 
meth profitable,hath nor tor thy cauſe the power ro make me happie ; tor tt: | 
which is necet{arie, is not preſently good, Weproftiture goodneſle andabbic |; | 
it, if we attribute that nameto brezd and cakes, and ſuch like things , withorr 
which li fe cannot be maintained. I hat which is truely good is neceſſary, bur ! 
that which is neceſ[arieis not preſently good ; for ſome things arc necetiaric 
which arc molt abicR. T herceis no man that 1s ſo ignorant of the dignitic of ' 
goodnefſe, whica comparingly will abule it with choſe things that hanc their | 
laſting bur for a day. \What then? Wilt thou not imploy thy ftudic and care | 
to make maniicft vnto cucrie man, and let them ſce , that with great lofle 0/ 
time a man ſcarcheth for (ſuperfluous and vnprotitable things ; and that di- 
vers have overpallcd tbeir ite, in onely imploying themſelues in ſecking ont 
the inftrumicnrs of life? Looke into cucric particular, and conlider the whole, 
there is no mans life, but is aimed at ro morrow. T hou aske(t mce what cuill 
| there is herein? Infinite, for they live not, but are to line. they deterre all things. 
Aithough we were circumſpett , yerlite would outftrip vs, and now when we 
are ſtayed, ſhe commerh and overgoeth vs,and i» ended 11 the alt day,and cue- 
ry day periſherh, But leſt I ſhould excecd the meaſure ot an | piltle, which | 
ſhould nor hill a mans lefe hand inreading , I will deterre this debate with the | 
ouer-{ubtill Logitians till another time, who onely have carc of ſpeaking, and | | 


not of doing. 
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He indgeth of Lwc1z1vs his Booke_>, and praiſeth :t 
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Hauereccived the booke which thou promiſceft me, which I o- 
pened at firſt ro over-rcad at my lcaſure, baving 41 12tcntion but 
to run and reade it over here and there : Bu * attcrv 'ards, it {0 
Aattered and rolled me on, that I thought tir ro pole turther; 
pÞ which howeloquent itis, thou mayeſt conicture by this, it {ce- 
med ſhort vnto me. For that neither of thy time nor of mine, bur at firſt light 
it ſremcd to be either Titus Linme,or Epicurus : but with {o much ſwcetneflc 
it detained and allured me, that withour all dclay I over-read it. I he Sunncin- 
vited me, hunger admonilhed me, the ſhower threatned me, yer did I reade it 
over,uot ſo much delighted as gladded. Might I ſay , Whar a wit hath this 


man? What a minde? What abilitic? It he had pawſcd, it he had riſen by | 
T degrees. | | 
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d:grees, But he would not grow thus vehcment, but obſcruing a mediocritic, 
he hath compoſed a worke both manly and hely, notwithſtanding there was 
2 mixture of ſweerneſſe and grace. Mcane while, a man migbt dilcouerin cer- 
taine places thereof a ſweet and fluent Style : otherwiſe, ſublime and grave,and 
this is that which I deſire thou ſhouldeſt obſeruc and follow, T he matter alſo 
is fitting, therefore is it ro be choſen fruitfull,that may rauiſh a mans mind,and 
excite him, I will rite more of thy Booke when I have re-cxamined ir; but 
as yer my iudgement isnort ſetled, I ſceme bur as onethart hath heard it, and 
not ouer-rcad it, Suffer mee likewiſe tro make inquiſition. T hou needeſt nor 
feare, thou ſhalt heare the truth. O happic man that thou arr, that haſt no- 
thing for which a man ſhovld lie vnto thee from ſo tarre off, but that (cucn 
where the cauſe is taken away) we lic for cuſtomes ſake, 
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T hat we ought to behaue our ſeluts, and liue with our ſeruants familiarly. That 
the error of hu age was in their pride and contempt: yet that according 10 each 
mans diſpoſition and vertne, that the oxe and the other are euther more freely 
or ſcnerely to be handled. 


Haue willingly vnderſtood by thoſe that come from thee, that 

39 rhou liucit tamiliarly with thy ſervants: T his becommeth thy 
9&8 prudence, this is aniwerable to thy wiſdome, Are they thy ſer» 
uants? nay rather thy companions. Are they thy ſervants ? nay 
rather thine humblc triends. Are they thy ſcruants ? nay rather 
thy fellow ſeruants ; it thou remembreſt that Fortune hath as much power 0- 
uer the one, as over the other. I theretore laugh at thoſe that thinke it an ab- 
ic 2nd baſe thing to ſuppe with their ſcruants : and why? Ir is for that 
proud cuſtore hath commanded that a troupe of ſeruants ſhould waite and 
attend cheir Maſter, whilſt hc fate at the T able, T his Maſter is more great then 
the place he (1tteth in; he greedily chargeth bis diſtended belly, and becom- 
ncth bound in ſuch ſortas he batha greater labour to emprie then to fill his 
panch z meane while his poore ſervants dare nor flirtheir lips to ſpeake. Each 
murmure is ftilled by the rod. A cough, a ſneeſe, a hicker, (which are calvall 
accidents) arc puniſhed with great ſtroakes : a little word that interrvpreth (i- 
lence, is thecauſc of his great miſeric that letteth his rongve at libertie : all 
night long they (tand faſting, and atrend filent, Socommeth ir to paſte, that 
theſe ſpeake ot ther Lord in his abſence, who in his preſence hauec no libertic 
ro diſcourſe. Butthey who bad nor onely libertic to ſpeake before their Ma- 
ſters, but to conferre with them , whoſe mouth was nor ſewed vp : were rea- 
dicto hazard their heads for them , and turne their imminent perill on their 
owneneckes, Ar the banquets they ſpake, but in their tot ments they were [1- 
lent. Finally, this arrogance hath giuen way to a common Pronerbe, which 
ſaith, T hat as many ſeruants we haue, ſo many encmies. We haue them not | 
our enemies, but we make them. [I taxe not our other cruelties and inhumani- 
ties, how in ſtead of ſerving vs like men as they arc, we abuſe them as 1f they 
were beaſt : being ſer at the Table, one wipeth away our ſpittings, and other 


crouching vnderthe Table, gathercth the reliques of the drunkards: another 
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cutterh vp the dearelt fowle, and conueying his cunning hand thorow their 
breaſts and binder parts, in ccrtaine conccits of caruing , cuts them in peeces: 
vnhappic he that liucth ro this one thing, to cut vp wild-fowle decently : cx- 
cept tor that we ought to ſuppoſe him more milſcrable, that for volupruoul- 
nelle ſake reacheth this, then he that lcarneth it tor neceſſitie. Another $kin- 
king the Wine, attired after woman-like faſhion, ſtriyeth with age : he cannor 
fe childhood , yetis he drawne backe, and now [weet faced, his haires either 
ſhauen or pulled vp by the rootes, in his martiall habite attendeth and watch. 
eth he all night, which he dividech berwixt his Lords drunkennefle and lufts 
anJin the Chamberfrom it is a man, and atthe banquet a boy. Another, he 
ro whom the cenſure of the ghueſts is permitted, atrendeth (vnhappie as hce 
is) and cxpeReth thoſe , whom flattery or the intemperance cither of their 
mouthes or tongues recallerh the next day. Addeto theſe, the Caterers, who 
hauca certaine and ſubtile knowledge of their Lords belt liking ; who know 
the ſauour of that meat, they hold beft plealing to their appetite: what moſt at- 
feerh their eye, what meat will quicken their Joathing ſtomackes, what he 
loathcth in bis tuinefle, what be longeth for that verie day. With theſe hee 
cannot abide ro-ſup, and thinketh it a diminution of his Maicftic, to fit downe 
arthe ſame TI able with his ſcruant. T he Lords of this world haue demeaned 
themſclucs better, who of their {laues have made their Maſters, I ſaw Calli- 
ſtews Maſter attend at his doote, and him excluded amongſt many that entered, 
who had ſet him a ſcruile ſchedule en his breft to be fold, and had brought 
bim forth to ſale jamongft his moft ridiculous and abie@ flaucs. T hat veric 
flaue of his did him fauour, who was by his ſet to ſale amongft the moſt ab- 
ie firſt ranke,fruitleſſely proſticuted by the Cricr,baſely made vendible by the 
maſter, yea he himſelte rhought him vnworthie of his houſe. T he Lord fold 
Callifius : but how many things did Ca/li/tzs (ell ro his Maſter ? Wilt thou 
thinke, that he whom thou termeſt thy (lauc, was borne of the ſame ſeed, en. 
ioyeth the ſame aire, equally breatheth, liucth and dicth as thou ſhale? Theu 
mayeſt ſee him as noble, as he thee ſeruile. Hew many men did Fortune de- 
prefſc in the Marian flaughter, of noble birth, and ſuch as after being thrice 
Tribunes were in eletion to be Senators? One of thoſe ſhe madea ſhepheard, 
another the keeperof a Cottage. Contemne not the man of that fortune, in- 
to which thou mayeſt be transferred, whilſt thou contemneſt. I wil not intrude 
my ſelfe into alarge field of diſcourſe, and diſpute of the vic of ſervants, in re- 
ſpet of whom we are moſt cruel], proud, and contumelious : yet is this the 
ſumme of my precepr. So liue with thine inferiour, m_ wouldeft thy ſope- 
riour would live with thee. As often as thou bethin{ſt thy (clfe what power 
thou haſt ouer chy ſervant, bethinke thy ſelfe that ſo much power thy Maſter 
hath ouer thee, But I, ſayett thou, bauc no Maſter:the better thy fortune, hap- 
ly thou ſhalt have. Knoweſt thou not in what yeares Hecuba began to ſerve, 
in what time Creoſw,in what time Darizs mother, in what time P/ato, in what 
time Drogenes? Liue with thy ſeruant kindly and courtcovfly , vouchlafe bin 
conference, admit him to counſaile,and converſation with thee. In this place 
the whole troupe of theſe nice companions will crie out at me : T here isno. 
thing mere baſe, nothing more abic then thisis, Theſe veric ſame men will I 
find kifling che hand of other mens ſlaues. Sec you nor, that likewiſe how by 
this meanes our anceftors withdrew all enuic from the Maſters, all contomely 
from the ſervants? T hey called the Maſter the father of the hovſhold, the ler- 
uants (which as yet continueth amongſt the Mimicks) his fariliars. T hey in- 
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{1rured a holy day, wherein not onely the malters teafted with their ſeruants, 
but wicrcin, beligethat, they permitred rhem to beare honor in their houle, 
and to giue ſentence and wagement ; 18 briete, they eltecred their houle tobe 
alicthe Common-wealc. Whatthen ? Shall | ſer all my ſeruants at my Table? 
as well all mychuldren. T houerceſt, it thou thinke(t that I will reie& ſome of | 
them, as deltinated ro a more leruile office, as that Muliter, and that Cow kee. | 
er, | will not mcaſure them by their othces, but by their manners. Each one 
2iyeth himſe;te manners,caſualtie athgneth him minifteries. Let lome ofthem 
{up with tace, becauſe rhey are worthie, ſome that they may be worthie, For 
ifany thing beteruile in them, by reaſon of their ſordid converſation, their li- 
wing and conuerling with thoſe that are better nurtured will ſhake it off. T hoy 
art not, my Lucilius, oncly to ſeckethy triend in the Market-place, and in the 
Court, i; thou diligently attend, thou {balt find him in thy houſe alſo, Otren. 
rimes a good matter is without vic without the worke-man ; tric and make ex- 
periment.Euen as he 1s a toole, who having a horſe to buy, loeketh not on him, 
ut on his Furniture and Bir; {ois he molt fond, that eftecmeth a man, cither 
by his garment, or by his condition, which is wrappedabout vs after the man- 
ner of agarment. Is bea ſeruant? But baply a free-man in minde. Is hea ſer- 
vant ? Sha!l chis hurt him ? Shew onethat is not. One ſcrueth his Luſt, ano- 
ther his Auarice, another Ambition, another Feare. I will ſhew you a man 
that hath becne Conſul, ſeruing an old waman, I will let you ſeearich-man 
ſcruing a poore maid : I will ſhew you thenobleſt young men, the verie bond- 
flaves of Players. T here isno ſeruitude more foule,then that which is volun- 
tarie, For which cauſe, thou haſt no reaſon that theſe diſdainefu]l fellowes 
| hould dererre thee from ſhewing thy ſelfe affable to thy ſeruants, and not 
proudly ſuperiour. Let them rather henour thee, then feare thee. Some man 
new w1ll lay, that I call ſeruants to libertie, and caſt downe maſters from their 
dignitic,becaulſcl ſay that mafters ought more to be þeloved then feared. Muſt 
rhey onely yeeld reverence, as if they were vallals or ſalurcrs? Hee that ſhall 
| ſpeake thus, remembreth not that ſuch Maſftcrs are diſcontented with that 
which contenteth God whois worfhipped and loved. Love cannot be mingled 
with feare, I therefore thinke, that thou doeſt moft vprightly , if thou wile 
| not be feared by thy ſcruants, that thou vſeſt the chaſtiſement of words. Such 
| as are dumbeare admonilhed by ſtripes: cuery thing that offendeth vs, burreth 
| vsnort, BurdaintincCe compelleth vs tro-outrage, ſo that whatſocuer is not an- 
| ſwcrable to our will, prouoketh vs to wrath. Wee put vpon vs the mindes of 
Kings, for they alſo forgetful oftheir own ſtrength,and other mens imbecility, 
| | are ſo incenſed, ſo wrattrfull, as if they had reccived an iniarie, from the peril| 
of which thing, the greatnefle of their fortune ſecureth them moſt; neither are 
they ignorant hereof, but they take occalion of hurting by ſeeking it ; they re- 
ceived an iniurie, thatthey might doe wrong. T will not detaine thee longer, 
tor thou haft no need of exhorration. Good manners have this amengſt other 
things, they pleaſe themſc]ues and continue. Malice is light, and is often chan- 
ged, notto the better, but to another thing. 
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T hat the ſame things are expedient for frienas , and that the one i profitable to 
the other. Then azainff captions cauils and difficult folites : What doe you ? 
4 ny {ay you f'-2 hi queſl l1on « of life. _ 1[515t and f rmeit. Of fortune. 


 A7ain * ber Tiue d: {cm <_ 
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will anſwer the Letter which thou ſcndſt mein the way, which 
bath continucd as long as the way it felt. I mut recreate my felt, 
and I me what I counlaile. And lince thouallo who 
counleclic!! me , diddeſt bethinke thee long , whether thou {houl. 

ted ile; how much more ought | to doc the |:ke,where- 
a5 a longerrefpite 15 requi 1t to relo;uc and antwer, then to propound the que- 
(tion ? lince thi 2u haſt nccd oi one thing, and I of another, I] will once more 
ſpeake like Fpicnurus, But ro methe lime ;5 cxpedicnt that to thee ,ciſc am I 
not thy fricnd, except whatſocucr 18 done that concerneth thee, bee mine. 
tor pc maketh a mutual} interchange ol all chings berweene vs, ncither 
hath any one of vs in particular a tchcirie or aduerl:tic, but they are communi- 

cable to or Neither can any man live happily who onely reſpeQeth him- 
clfe,whoconus ertcth allchingsto his owne profits : T hou mult live vntoano- 
ther, it chou wilt hue vnto thy [clic. T his locietic ought both diligently and 
religiouſly to be obſcrued, which intermixcth all of vs one with another, and 
lheweth that there is ſome common right of humane race. Jr availeth verie 
much alſo to pertic that interior ſocierie of tricndthip, of which I ſpake. For he 
(ha!l hauc all chings in common with bis {ricnd, that _ many things com- 
mon with man. T his would 1 have taught me (O Lncilius , the beſt of men) 
by thole ! 'ubrill Sophiſters, what [ ought to pertorme vnto my friend , what 
vntoa man; then after how many manners a fricnd may be called, and how 
many this word Man (ignitieth. Behold, wiſedome and folly arc {eparated di- 
verſly, to which doe [incline ? to which part willeſt thov me ro gue ? To this 
Stoicke a mans a friend, to that Epicure a friend is nor for a man: hegetrerh a 
tricnd tor him(ſcltc  chis order, himſclte tor a tricnd. T hou wr: [tcſt my words, 

and diſtinoviſhelt ſyllables. Verily, except I compole idle Interrogations,and 
by a falſe concluſion derived from truth, I vnite alie, I cannot di Ringuiſh thoſe 
things that arc to be delired from ſuch as are to be eſchued, Tam alhamed. In 
[9 (criousa thing as this is, though old, yer we trifle. Mouſcis a ſyllable ; but 
Mouſe gnaweth the Cheeſe, Ereo, a ſyliabie gnaweth the Checfe. Thinke 
now that | cannor rcloluc this doubr, whardama,e ſhould this ignorance of 
mine do me? \Vhat diſcommodiric ? Poubtleſle it 1s to be feared,leſt'at lome- 
times I {hi uw! 'd catch the ſyllables in my Mouſ-trap, or that haply it I ſhould 
become negligent, my Booke ſhould care the Cheeſe : vnleſſe haply thar col- 

letion is more acute; Moule is a ſyllable , bur the ſyllable gnaweth notthe 
Cheeſe; the Mouſe therefore gnaweth not the Cheeſe. O childiſh rrifli ings! 
Have we (or this cauſe humbled our browes ? For this wc have we Jengrhe- 
ned our beards? Is it this we teach both ſad and pale? Wilt thou know what 
Philoſophie promiſeth ro humane kind? Jt is counſaile. One man, death cal. 
leth ; another, povertie burneth ; another man,cither his owne or other mens 


riches torment; I his man is afraid and terrified at cuill fortune, that man | 


| would, withdraw himſclte, and efcape his felicitie ; this man diſlikerh men, 
Ty that 
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tat manta y 20ds : VV ay pr« 'P cit thou vato mcc thelc (OYC's ! I ticrc 15 nu 
P:accot TY ling .- thc milcrable cravuc thy afhitance. T hou halt promiſed thar 
thou wilt helpe luchasare {h1 p-wracke, captiue, poore, ſuch as ſub eRrituur 
[1-4ds to axc and blocke : whither art thou diucrtcd ? what doctt thou? T he 
vcry man with whom thou icticltis a raid. Yceid ſuccours, waatlocucr thou 
art more inducd with cloquence, tothe paines of ſuchas periſh. All of them, 
on cucriclidelift vptheir hands vnco thee, and implore ſome heipe in their pe- 
ri[hed and decaying lite ; in thee 1s che hope, in thee the meancs. I hey be- 

ſecchthce to draw chem out of lo orcat turmoylc, that thou wouldeſt ſhew 
them that arc fcattered and wandring the cleere light of truth. Shew what 
Nature hath made neceſſaric, what ſuperfluovs , what calie Lawes ſhe bath c- 


; ftabililhed : How pleaſant and expedite the lite of thoſe men 1s that follow 


them, how bitter and implic:te theirs 15,that baue belccucd opinion more then 


truth, What cxtinguilh.th theſe mens delires ? What tempcrateth them ? 


\Vould to God they did but onely not profit, T hey hurt, T his will T make 


; manifeſt vnto thee whenthou wilt, that a generous ſpiritis broken and weak- 


| ned, being puzled with theſc ſubtilties. I am albamed to tell , what weapons 


they lend to thoſe thatareto warre againlt fortune, and how they ſuborne 


| them. Thisisthe way, ſay they, tothechicfelt good; this Philoſophicall way 


—_ 


hath darkſome, loatbſome, and infamous lodgings, eſpecially tor thoſe that 
are but young Students: for what elſe do you,when as wittingly you entangle 
him whom you aske, then that be might ſeemeto be non-ſuited ? but even as 

the Pregor wholly reltoreth the one, {o doth Philoſophic theſe, Why faile you 


in your great promiſes? and hauing promiſed mountaines, that you will bring 
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to palle that the ſhining and brightneſſe of gold (hall no more dazle mine eyes, 
then that of the [word: that with grear conſtancie I ſhould contemne & {purne 
at, both that which all men wiſh, and that which all men tcare, deſcend you ro 
the elements of the Grammarian ? What ſay you, is this the way toctcrniric ? 
For this is it that Philoſophic promiſerh me, ro make me like to God. T o this 
lam invited,to this end I camec,performe thy promiſe, As much as thou maiſt 
therefore, my Lvcilius, reduce thy ſelfe from theſe exceptions an preſcripti- 
ons of the Philoſophers. Open and (imple things become honeſtie and good- 
nclſe. Although a betterpartof life were yet to be ſpent , yet muſt it now bee 
ſparingly diſpenle d,that it may ſufhce for neceſſaries ; now what madnefle is it 
to learne ſuch vnneccſlaric things in ſo great ſcantling of time ? 
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That by the ſight of a houſe called P omrtry, the memorie of his Lvcitivs was 
renewed in him. Of the ſhortneſſe and ſwiftneſſe of time , that nothing u l9nz 
or oldin it. By the way againſt the Logiciens, and that all that ſort are onely 


to be looked on. 


Ee truely, my Zeciliws, is idle and negligent, who had necd of 
- aduertiſement from ſome Countrey to reduce his friend to his 
memorie: notwithſtanding it often times commeth to paſle, 
that certaine more accuſtomed places awaken the friendſhip 
which is hidden in our hearts, and in ſtead of cxtinguiſhing the 
mcmoric, awaken, and refreſh it 3 eucn as the griefe of thole that mourne , al- 
though 
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The Epiſtles. | 
though for atime it be mitigated, cither the Cniliar adn hon of a (cruant, or 
2 garment, or the houlc reneweth the ſame. I hou can't not belecuc how 
much the [ erritorie and Citie of Naples, where | hauc ſcene thy Palace, bath 
imprinted in my heart a new delire to be with thee, T hou art wholly bciorc 
mine eycs, cucn then when I am molt ſeparated trom thee, ] fee thee ſupping 
vp thy tcarcs, and inſuthciently reliſting thy attctions, breaking forth in their 
reſtraint. And now ſecmeT to hauc loſt thee; tor what 1s not preſent, it thou 


— — 


remembrec(t ? Nor long (ince | conuerled being a child, with Sorronthe Philo- 
ſopher ; anon atrer,] began to picade caulcs; not long alter, I deliſted from be- 
ing willing to wrangle inthem:now give I over to haue power to follow them. 
Infinite 15 the ſwittneſſe of time, which app-arcth moſt tothoſe that look back: 
for to thoſlc that intend the preſent, it deceueth them foltght is the pallage of | 
his headlong flight. Doclt thou demand tac cauſe hereot ? Whatſocuer time is 
paſtis in the lame place, it is bcheld at once, andat once is extinguiſhed, and all | 
things from thence fall intothe dc pth, and otherwiſe there cannot be long 
ſpaces in that thing which is wholly ſhort. It is bura point that we Jiue, and 
as yet lefle then a point ; yet Nature hath divided this leaſt vnder a —_ | 
kind of longer ſpace. Ot this point ſhe made one part intancie, another chuld- 
hood, another youth, another a certainc inclination from youth toage , ano- | 
ther ageitſelte, How many degrees bath ſhe placed in one point ? Thou haſt 
out-({tripped mc in one point, and notwithilanding a great part of our |i'c 15 
incloſcd in this point ; let vs thinke that the ſhort end of the ſame will follow, 
T he time was not wont to ſecmme ſo {witt vnto me: now doth the courſe there- 
of appeare incredible, cither becauſe ] perceive the end at hang, or for that ] 
have begun to conceiveand ſumme vp my lolle. And the more am I vexcd,be- 
cauſe | ſce ſornc laviſh the greater part ot his time mn vanities, which (carcely 
can ſuthce for neccflaries, although it were kept verie diligently. Ciccro dem 
eth, that if his age weredoubled, he ſhould haue time enough to reade the Ly- 
riques ; andin like ſort the Logicians. T hey are bitterly fooliſh, T heſfe it 
the profeſſed wantons :they thinke that they doc ſomewhat, Neither denie 
] but theſe may be looked into, but thatthey arc onely to be looked into, and 
ſlightly ouer- paſt, rothis oncly intent, leſt we ſhovid be deceincd, and that wc 
ſhould indge that there is ſome great and ſecret good in them. by doe(t chou 
torment and macerate thy {cite about that queſtion,which ic 15 more policic to 
contemne then ſatisfic ? It is the worke of a careletic man,and luch a one as er- 
reth from his profit to make ſcarchatter trifles. When the cnemie 1s hard at 
our heeles, and the ſouldier is commanded to march , necellitic thaketh off all | 
that which idle peace had recolleed. I haue no lciſureto aftc thelc equi- | 
vocating words, and make triall of my craft in them. 
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Rehold what armies march, what walls, | 
What warre with cloaſed caics. 


This noiſe of warre ſaunding on everie (ide,is to be heard by me with a migh. 
tie courage. I ſhould worthily be accounted mad in all mens eyes, if when as 
| bothold men and women gathered and brought ſtones to fortific the Ram- 
pire, when as the yong wen being armed within the gates,expetted or requi- 
red a ſummons to ſally, when the enemies armes were at the ports, & the very 
| ground did ſhake with Mines, it I ſhould lit idlc and imploy my time in ſuch 
like queſtions : T hat which thou haſt not loſt thou haſt ; thou haſt nor = thy | 
1ornes, 
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hornes, Er70, thes bt alt h aac flock like Gefvianced according to the tenor 
of th! > aca llc. But thou mighee tivſtly re pure me lor a icoolce, if I | 
(bould loſe my time in ſuch likecxerciſcs. Iam now belicgcd. In the licge of | 
a Towne, the danger would beexternall, a rampire [hou] d be betweene mee | 
and the enemic, bur at this preſent the periliof death ts within me. Now have | 
[ nolc1\ure tothinke vpon theſetoyes. T here 1s a weightie bulineflem hand, 
\V hat (hall [ doe? Death followeth me, lite flicth, Again 1 thele, teach mee 
| ———_ teach me the meanes how I may not ficdeath, and how I may not 
runne after lifes exhort me to conſtancic in the middelt of contulions ; make 
way vnto my dayes to traverſe that from whence I cavnut clcape, I each 
me that the good of life conliiteth not in the ſpace thereof , but inthe vic; and 
that it may be, vca, that it often talleth ot, that he who hath lived longeſt, 
hath lives al:tcle or nothing. I climce w ben [ lyc downe torelt, it may be 
tou (haltnot wake, I cl me when | am aw ake,it may be thou {halt not ſlcepe 
ay more, Tell me when I goec forth of doores, it may be thou canil not re- 
turne. Tel me when I rcturne, it may be thoucanſt n not goc out againe. T hou 
art decciued, it thou thinkelt that there 1s but —_ hogers betweene death 
and lit, tothem onely who haunt the ſeas: in all P! laces of the world,death 
274 lite arc not tarre aſunder. Every where death ſhewes not himfſelte fo 
nigh, yctcueric where is hce as nigh. Soake oft theſe clouds of crror, and 
thou ſhalt more calily diſcoucr thole things, to which ] am prepared, Na- 
ture bred vs docible, and paue vs imperte& realon, yer ſuch as may bee 
pericatcd. Diſpute with mee of Juſtice and picrie, of trupalitic, of both ſorrs 
of modcſtic, both of that that can abſtaine from anothcrs bodic, ard this that 
hath care of bis own»: if thou wilt not leade me the indirect way, [| (tall more 
eaſily attaine to that I afte. For as that tragicke Poct ſaith, The ſpeech of 
truth is ſimple_ : and therefore we muſt not implicate the ame: for nothing 
islefſeconuc nientthen is this ſubtillcrafc, to thoſe minds that labour aſter 
great matters. 
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That we are blindin wices, or —_ we ſeeke a cloake for them. Tet that they are 
to be acknowledoed, and that the remedies are to be ſought for ; whence 0- 
therwiſe t« the health of the mind deriued, which may likew iſe happen, euen 
'0 the moit inueterate wices , becauſe he u caſic to be bent, and Nature flieth 
Vnto 700aneſe_. 

I" Received the Epiſtle which thou ſenteſt me,aſter many monthe, 

* [thovghtietherforeanid jething ro enquire 01 bim that brought 

64 the ſame, what thou didſt. For it is a figne of a good memorie, if 
— Us beremembreth , & yct hope I that for the preſent thou livcſt lo, 

KE=Y that whercſocucr thovart,] know what thou dicdeſt, For what 

other thing ſhon'de rhon doe, then thar daily thou ſhouldcſt better thy ſelfe, 

that thou ſhoulde lay aſide ſome one of thine crrors, that thou mayeſt vnder- 
ftand that thev are thine owne follies, thatthou think ſt ro be lorreine? Some 
things aſcribe we toplaces and times, but they, whither ſocucr wetranſport 
our ſelucs will follow vs. Thou knoweft  Harpaite_, my wiues foole ; rhou 
knoweſt that ſhe remaincd in my houſe as an hereditaric burthen, For | 
muc 
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much: diſtalicd and diſguſted with thoſe prodigies, Tfatany time I wil take plea» 
ſure ina toole, I need not lecke farre oft, I find ſuthciene matter tolaugh atin 
my ſcite. I ats Foole ſuddenly lolt her eyelight. I tell theean incredible mat. 
ter, but yet trac: [hc knoweth not that ſhe is blind;oftentimes ſhe prayeth ber 
Gouernour to giue her leaue to walkejabroad, (hee faith the Houſe 18 darke. 
T his chat ſeemeth ridiculous vnto vs in her, take thou notice, that it happe- 
ncth vnto vs all; no man vnderflandeth that he is covetous , no man that hee is 
auaritious ;z yet doe the blind ſceke a guide, but weeerre withour a guide, and 
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ſay: I am not ambitious, but no man can otherwiſe live in Rome. Iam not ſump- 
tuous, but the Citie it ſelfe requires great expence. It 15not my fault,that ] am 
wrathiu!l, that as yet I have not ſctled my ſelfe in a certaine courſe of life; it is 
youth chat cauſeth this: Why deceive we onr ſelves ? our evil] is not extrinſe. 
call, it is within vs, and 15ſetled in our entrailes. And therefore doe wee bardly 
recouer health, becauſe we know not that we are licke; if we have but begunne 
our curc, when ſhall wee thake off ſo many plagues and licknefles? But now 
ſcarce ſecke wee tor the Phiſician , who ſhould ſpend lefle time and labour, if 
hee were counſclled vpon the beginning of the diſcaſe. Tender and rude minds 
would ollow him, directing them aright, Ne mah is hardly reduced vnto Na- 
cure, but kee that hath reuolted from her. Wee are alhamed to learne a good 
mind, yct vadoubtedly it is a ſhametvll thing to ſceke a Maſter inthis matter, 
T hat is ro bee deſpaircd, that ſo much goed may caſually befall vs: wee muſt 
take paincs, and (to ſpeake vprightly) the labour is net great : if, as I ſaid, wee 
beginnc to conforme and recorre our mindes, beforethey bee confirmed in 
wickcdncſſe. Yet deſpaire I not of thoſe that arc indvrate. T heres nothing 
that induſtrious Jabour and intent , and diligent care cannot compaſſe and im- 
pugne. T hou mayelt ſtraighten the ftiffeſt Oakes , although crooked , heate 
ſtraightneth crooked beames , and ſuch as are otherwiſe falhioned by Nature, 
are applycd to that which our vic exateth, How far more ealily doth the mind 
recciue a forme being flexible and pliant toany humor? For what other thing 
is the mind,then after a certaine manner a ſpirit. But you ſce that aſpirit is by ſo * 
much more tacile then any other matrer, by how much hee is morethinne and 
delicate. T hat my Zacilw,hath no reaſon to hinder thee from hoping well of 
vs, becauſe malice alreadie hath hold of vs, that of long time it hath harboured 
wich vs. T 0no man comes a good mind before an cuil. We are al preoccupated 
in lcarning vertues,and forgetting vices: but therefore the mere ardently muſt 
we endeuour our amendment, becauſe the poſſeſhon of a good once imparted 
to vs, is perpetuall; vertue is not forgotten. For the yin cuils bane a for- 
reine dependance,and therefore may be expelled and Excludeg;they are ſurely 
ſerled thr ſucceed in their place. Vertue is according to Nature , vices are our 
enemics & inteAors. But eucn as received vertues cannot eaſily be diſpoſſeſſed, 
and their conſeruation is eafic : ſo is the beginning te ebtain and aime at them 
very difficult, becauſe this eſpecially is the ſigne of a weake and licke mind, to 
fcarethings vnattempred. Therefore is the minde to be enforced, that it may 
beginne; moreouer the Medicine is not bitter for it quickly delighteth, while jr 
bealeth. Of other remedies,there is a certaine pleaſure after health:Philoſoph y] 
1s both wholſome and pleaſing, | 
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Somewhat of Etna, and more of Bais. And wpon thu occafion he inueyeth againit 
ſuch as are effeminated, and ginen ouer ts their pleaſure. T hat thi u to be dri. 
wen from Vs ,and that we are 10 warfare : againſt whom ? againſt Pleaſure_, 
Paint, and others. T hat he who doth ſo, doth good in ſerious and holy places, a. 
woydeth laſciuious things, or ſuch as are too delightful. 


Ereach one diſpeſc himſclfe as hecan, my Zuci/ius, thou haft on 
that fide Erna that famous Mountain of Sicily, which why 2Meſſa- | 
lacalled the encly Mountain,or Ya/7is(for 1n both of them have 
[ read therot)I find not : when as many places vomir out firc,not 
only ſuch asare high, (which oftentimes happeneth, becauſe that 
fire monateth vpwards,) butallo ſuch as are low, We,howſoeucr we may,are 
content with Bare, which the very next day after I had vilited, I forſooke; a 
place for this cauſe to be avoided, although that it hath certaine naturall cn. 
dowments, becauſe ſuperfluitie hath madeehoice thercof her ſelfe, to celebrate 
the lame. What then? Isthere any place ro be hated ? No, but euen as ſome 

armcnt is more decent and comely tor a wiſe and good man, then another; 
neither hateth he any colour, bur thinketh one more ht tor him that profeſſerh 
trugalitic : ſois there a region, which 8 wiſe man, or one that tendeth to wile- 
dome,declineth,as it eſtranged from good manners. T binking therefore of his 
retyrement, he will never makechoice of Canopus,although Canepss hinder no 
man from being frugall.Neither Baie likewiſe; they arc begun to be the hoſtric 
of vices. There Luxurie permitteth her ſelf very much,there as if a certain liber- 
tie were due vnto the place,men mere grow diſſolute. It behooneth vs rochuſe 
a place, not encly healthfull for our bedics, but for our manners. Eucn as I 


would not dwell amongſt Hangmen & T orturers, ſo would I not live amongR | 
Viftualling-houſes. What needeth it to ſee Drunkards recling vp and downe 
the ſhore, and the Banquets of ſuch as ſaile, and the Lakes reckoning the con- 
cent of Songs, and other things, which laſciuiouſ! neſle ( as if freed from all re- 
ftraint) not onely (inncth in, but publifheth ? T his ought we to doe, that wee 
Aye tarre from the provocations of vices. The minde is to bee confirmed, 
20d abſtraſted farre from the allurement of pleaſures. One onely Winter 
weakned H7annibal,andthedelicacies of Campania cfteminated thatman,whom 
neither Snowes nor Alpes could otherwiſe vanquilh : He conquered in armes, 
hee was conquered by vites. We muſt likewiſe play the Souldiers,and in ſuch | 
2 kind of ſeruice as neuer aftoordcth vs reſt, or cucr giueth vs lcaſure. Vicesin 
c{peciall are to be conquered , which (as you ſee) haue drawne the fterneft and 
cruclleft wits vntothem, If a man propoſe vnto himſelfe, what a taske he hath 
vndergone, he (hall know that nothing is to be done delicately or effteminatcly. 
\W hat have ro doe with thoſchote Pooles, with thoſe tones in which adry 
vapour is included to waſte our bodies? Lerall ſweat breake forth by labour : 
If we ſhould doe as Hannibal did, thatinterruptiug the courſe of aftaires , and 
neglefting warre, we ſhould employ our ſelues in nourifhing our bodies, there 
1s no man but might iuftly reprehend our vnſeaſonable floth, not onely dange- 
rous for the Conquerour, bur for the conquered alſo. Lefle is permitted vs, 
then thoſe that followed the Carthaginian warres, more danger impendcth o- 
ver our heads, if we giue way, worſe alſo if we perſcuere, Fortune vrgeth war 
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with me, I will nor obcy her, I receine not her yoake, nay more (which with 

reater courage I ought co accompliſh) I ſhake itoff, T he minde is not to bee 
mollified. If 1 give placeto pleaſure, l mutt be ſubict rogricte,flave to labour, 
ſeruant to pouertie; both ambition and wrath will haue the ſame priniledge 0- 
ger me: among(t ſo many vices I [hall be diftrated, or rather dilmembred. Li. 
bertic is propolcd : for this reward doc we labour. Thou askeſt me what liber- 
ticis? To ſeruc nothing, no nece{hitie, no fortunes ; to keepe Fortune ar ſtaftes 
end. Thatday [ vnderitaud my ſelte, that I can more then ſhe may, (he canno- 
thing. Shall I ſuffer her when as death is ar hand? To him that intendeth theſe 
thoughts, retirement both ſerious and ſanftified , ought to be ſought for and 
choſen. A place of two mnch pleaſure effcminaterth the mind, and vndoubted.- 
ly the Countrey may doe lome. what to corrupethe vigor. T hoc cattel| calily 
crauell in any way, whole hoofes are hardned on the craggie wayes : ſuch as arc 
bredincherotren and toggic Paltures,are quickly wearied, T he Souldicrexer- 
ciled onthe Mauntaynes, returneth more hardy; the Citizen and home-bred 
is recreant. T hoſe hands refuſe nolabour that arc transferred from the Plough 
roche Pike, The anointed and nice Sonldier endurcth not the firſt ſhock. T he 
ſeucrer diſcipline of the place firmeth the courage , and maketh it morc apt to 
attempts. Scrpio was more honeſtly a baniſhed man at Licernum then at By. 
as. His ruine is not to bee planted in ſo cfteminate a place. And they allo ro 
whom at firſt, and in eſpeciall the fortune of the Romane people tranſlated 
the publike Riches, Caius Alarius, Cnetus Pompey, and Ceſar, builded cerraine 
Mannor-houſcsin the Region of Bayas, but they planted them on the tops of 
the higheſt Mountaines. T his ſcemed mere warlike, from an eminent place to 
behold the low Countrey farre and neare. Behold what licuation they choſe,in 
what places, and whatthey builded ; and thou ſhalt know that they were ra- 
ther camping places, then bouſes of pleaſure. Thinkeſt thou Care would eucr 
dwell in Vrica,to the end he might number the Adalterers that faild by bim, 
and to behold ſa many kinds of Boars painted with diners colours,and the R 0- 
ſes floating ower the whole Lake,that he might hearc the nighe-brawles of ſuch 
a5 ling ? Had he not rather beenc within his Trench, which in one nights ſpace 
he had digged, and cauſed to be incloſed, why ſhovld it nor better pleaſe him? 
Whoſoencr isa man bad rather be awakened from lcepe by the Trumper, then 
a melodic or concent of voyces. Burt long enough have wee contended about 
Bayas, but never enouga with vices, which I beſcech thee my Lycilrus, perle. 
cute beyond meaſure, and withoutend ; for ncither have they end or meaſure. 
Caſt from thee whatſocuer tormenteth thy heart, which it they could nor bee 
drawne out otherwiſc, thy heart were to be pulled out with them. Eſpecially 
drive from thee pleaſores,and hold themin greateſt hatred, after the manner of 
thoſe thceeues whor” the Egyprians call Phz/ete;tothis end they kifle vs, that 
they may kill vs, 
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"Lut we are vnseriaine in the truth, and haue need of helpe and direction. Bu 
that ſame are more eaſily guided and formed ; then other [ome according to 
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Har is that, my Znc:l/zes, that draweth vs one way when wein- 
:cadan other, and torceth vs thither, from whence we delirc to 
te 2 \Y batis that which wraftiech with our mind , and permit- 
ceth vs not to will any thing once ? We waucr ewixt divers coun- 
ſailes, we will nothing trecly , nothing abſolutely , nothing al- 
waies, It is but folly ({fayſt thou) to be conitantin nothing,and not long plea- 
(-d with any thing. Bur how, or waen {hall we withdraw our ſclues trom the 
{4112 2 No man1zablecoaccomplithit of himſcife 5; ſome man mul: lend ahel. 
ping hand, ſomc one mult bring vs Out, Some (faith Epiciirss ) attaine vnto 
truth without any mans helpe, and have made their owne way thereto, 
T hcſc prayſerh he molt, who advanced themſelves, and animated rhem- 
ſc;ues a1d ſaith, that there are others who bad need of another mans helpe, 
who goe not except ſome one march before them ; but that they willingly fol- 
low. Ot this fort he accounteth Aerrodorus. Such a (piritis excellent, but 
yer of the ſeconuranke, Wearc not of the firit number, it ſufhcerh vs it we be 
recciucd into the lecond ranke: neyrher contemne thou that man that may be 
ſaucd by another mans meanes tor itisa very great matter to hauca willro be 
ſaucd. Belides cheſc, as yer chou {halt find another (ort of men, and they nor 
to be contemned , namely, they that may be enforced and compelled tothe 


right, who haue not oaly necd of a guide, bur a helper, orto ſpeake more pro- 


perl y,acoinpe!lers I hisisrhe third kind, Tf thou ſeeke an example hereof; 
Epicnrus laith, that He machus was ſuch 2 or. , therefore gratulateth he more 
the one, and admireth the other. For although both of them obtained one 
and the ſame end, yet the praiſe is greater , to have performed the ſameina 


more difhcult matter. Suppoſe that a man hath builded two houles, both c- 


quall, alike high and magnificent, the one of them planted on a firme founda. 
tion , whereon the worke is ſuddenly raiſed, the other on an vncertaine and 
ia/ſe ground , where we ought todigge deepe, and imploy infinite paines be- 
' fore we lighton firmeland. [n the one, all appcarerh in ſight, that hath beene 
| builded : inthe other,the better and more difficult part is hidden. Some wits 
; arc tacile afid expedire,ſome are (as they ſay) to be falhioned by the hand,and 
; to be laid hold and wreught vpon in their foundation : therefore account | 
| him more happie, that hath had no buſineſle with himſcife, and him likewiſc 
; to hane deſerued beſt of himſelfe,that hath ouercome the malignitic of his na- 
ture, and hath nor ledde bimfelte, bur forcibly drawnc himſelte to wiſdome. 
| I hou muſt know that this hard and troubleſome trauel! is forced on vs, \We 
| travel] a way iull of dangers: Let vs therefore combare and call for aſſiftance. 
| Whom (1yeft theu (hall I call vpon, thar,or this man? For thine owne part, I 
| counlaile thee to returne vntothe firft, that bauc now no more to doe: for not 
| onely they of this time, but thoſe that have beene our predeceſſors may aflil} 
| Vs. And among(t thoe that live, ler vs chuſe,nor them that dinide and precipi- 
| rare 
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tate many words with great volubili Ic, and turne oucr common places , and | 


chac in private aath ſubcilties: butthotc whole lucs arc our intiructions, who 
whca chcy aaue told vs wat 1s co be done, approuethe ſame by ther actions; 
whortcach that which isto be clchucd, ang are never ſurpriſed or tound guil. 
tic in doing char, waich they hauc torbidden to be done, Chulc him for thine 
all{tine, waom chou adanreſt more when thou ſcelt him,gthen when thou hea- 
rcft him : neirher cheretore turbid [ thee to heare them !likewile, whoſe cultom 
[tis 9 ad mic che people,and ro dilpureyit io be tacy expole thermfclues ro com» 
munirie co this ineene, that chey may amend themiclucs, and make othersthe 
bercer, prouided they exerciſe not this tor ambicion ſake, For what 1s mare baſe 
chen Pauloſophie, that ſearcheth the fauours and acclamationsot the people ? 
Doth che licke man praiſe che Phylitian that launceth him ? Be (ilent, fic i111], 
and ſufter yourleite to becured. Although you yeeld meacclamations of ho. 
nor, | will not otherwite hieare you,then it you ll, hed at the touch of your i'ns. 
Will you have icret:fi:d,thar you are atrentiuc and are moucd with the great- 
nctle of chings ? You hauc tree liberctie ; way (hould Inot permit you co 1wwdyge, 
and giue your vayce to thit which you thinke belt? Vader Pythazoras, Bs | 
Scholiers remained hue yearcs without ſpeaking: T hinkelt chou that it was 
lawtuil for chem incontinently after ro {pcake and praife ? But how great is hts 
tolly, whom che applauſcs of the ignorant dilmitſe with 1oyfulneſle our of che 
audicoric? Why arc thou glad, becauſe thou art praiſed by thoſe men, wh m 
thou thy leite canſt not praiſe ? Fab:4yw dcclayined betore the people, but he 
was heard with modeſtic. Sometimes a great acclumation was railed of thole 
that praiſed him ; but ſuch as the greatneile of the things provoked, and not 
the ſound of a diſcourſe ſmoothed and flucne. T here 1s fomedifterence bet wixt | 
the applauſc of a T beater, and ot the Schoo'es. T here 15 fome hibertic alſo 
in praviing. T hcre arg alwaies ſome markes and lignes of thoſe things thatare 
diſcoucred, Anda man may likewiſe gather an argument of anthers manners, 
eucn inthe (lighteſt chings. T he gate,the carriage of the band, and ſometimes 
one onely an! wer,orthe tinger dall ying with the hand, or the bent of the eye, 
diſcoucrcththe 1mpudencie of a man. A man knoweth a wicked man by his 
laughter, and a mad-man by his countenance and habite. For chelerbings arc 
outwardly ſhewed by certaine {ignes. T hou (halt know what cucric one 1s, it 
thou coniider bow he 1s praiſed. On eucry lide the auditor applwudeth the 
Philoſopher with his clapping, and all this troupe that admircth him, firtcch a 
bouc his head ; now 15 not thig man prat'cd, it chou vnderitandelt it, but that is 
oncly an acclamation. Let theſe applavſes be reſcrucd to thoſe arts that have a 
purpole to picaſc the people, Ict Philoſophic be adored. A man m: ay give 
lametimes Icaue to young men to vic this heat of fpiric, but they wil! doe this 
out of violcnce of their ſpirits, when they cannot command themlelues (ilence 
This mancr of praiſe ſcructh ſometimes for ſome exho: tation to the avditor 
and animateth the minds of yong men. But better were it they ſhovld be mo- 
ved with mattcr,then with paintcd words. Otherwite, c/oquence would bor 
endanger them, if it ſhould rather procure a delire of it folte then of matrer. [ 
will ſpeake no more for the preſent: for it deſircth a proper and long diſcourſe 
and execution, to know how a marter is to be hand!cd before the people, whar 
is permitted him by them, what them by him. It is not to be doubted, bur 
that Philoſophic hath loſt much of her luſtre, aftcr it is thus proftitured;bur ſhe 
may be ſhewed in her mo!) retired abode, it ſo be ſhee be managed by a wile- 
man, and not by a Sophiiter, 
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> Hat cannot I be perſwadcd vnto, who haue Leene perſwagcd to 


tle? | for fatleina calme Sea, yet vndoubtedly the skie was 0- 
uer-charged with darke cloudes, which tor the mot part cythcr 
are reloincd Into water,or into winde. But Ithought that fo tew 
miles,berwixt thy P.rthinope to Puteo!; mm: ght cal i Ly an d quickly 


; becutover, alt! 10Ug h the $kic were doubrtu!l and dan: OCIuus, iothe ag ther. 


| forcihacl might more {wit 
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ty anilh my tourny, [ put out for thwith to ſca,and 
lhapecd my courle tor Ne/1da, without accotting the ſhores : when 1 bad palled 
{0 fi Tis aircady,that [ cared not whether [ went torward or rcturned, hrft,that 


| equaiirie of heauen that per{waded me to ſaile, was ouer-blownez as yct it was 
' no _ elt,yer begun the Sea torile, and the ſurges to [well and beat one ano- 


| ther, 1 hen beg anl co requirethe Maier to fer mee 


_— > 


on ſome {t.0arc. Bur hce 
told rac,rhat the lhores ot the ſea were dangerous,and vnhictto land at, & that 
he tcared nothing more in atempelt then to beare vp for land; yet was [ fo tor- 
mentcJ,that ] remembred nor my {cite ot any danger : for a certaine languilh. 
by, 

tomacks , paincd meinfinite]y, which ſtirred but voyded not choller. I there- 
tore importuned the Ma'tcr ſo,thart wil he nill he, I compeiled him to beare for 

the thoare z wherero when we ſomewhat necred,[ expect not rodoc any thing 
that ireil commandeth, that the Prow of the Ship ſhould be rurned towards 
the [hore,or that the anchor ſhould beler (|:;pintorhe ſea;but remem bring my 
(cife of that I wasaccuſtomed ro doc, I caft my feife into the water ceucredina 
rough mantle, as they arc wont who waſh themſclucs in cold warer. What 
thinktt thou [ ſufered, whileft I firiveto eſcape thoſe perils, whilſt I ſeek, whillt 
I make a way thorow theſe da ngers?I vnder{tand, andthar vpon g00d oround, 
why the Mariners feared the land, T hey are incred: ble things har [ offered, 


ing delire to vornit, that prouoked but prevailed mee nothing ia cmptying my | 


conſidering that I could aot!ſupport my ſ:\f+,Learne this of me! hat Vlyijes bad 
neuer the ſea ſo much his en: -my,aithough he weredaily & in all p! laces 1n dan- 


ocr ot [hipwracke, becauſe he vomired catily. Bart I had nced of twice fo many 
yeres more then he ro finilha voy2ge by ſca,it I fhovld vadertake ir. As ſoone 


| 25 | had reconered my ſtomack(for thou knowef! well that in icauing the Sca,a 
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man loſcth his delirerovomir) and for my recreation had annoin ted my bo- 
dic,] began ro bethinke my ſelfe,how great forgertulneſſe of our finnes tollow- 
cd vs, not onel y of vices, which becauſe they are more great, keepe themſclues 
aidden, butalſoot the vices of the bodice, which ar all times draw \ 'SINTO FC» 


| membrance of them. A light alteration may well deceiue forac one man ; but 
| when iris augmented and erowerh to be a burnins Feuer, it cavſcth the moſt 
| ſtrong and endurate perforcero ſubmir himſele. Our tcer paine vs, thejoynts 
; tecie lome little ſhootings 3 we diſemble as yer, and ſ2y that i is ſome ftraine, 


— 


or that we hauctired our {clues toe muchin doing ſome cxercilc.\Vearc much 
trovbled what tocall our infirmitie, which is nhr as vet knowne, bur when it 
egtaneth ro (well vp our anckles, we are enforced to ſay it isthe gowr. It tal- 


| leth out tarre otherwiſc, in regard of thoſe {Iicknefſes which ſcire our ſoules 
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| | 

T he Epiſtles. _-; | 

For the morc that any one is ſicke, the Icfſe ſenſible ishe of the ſame. I nou 

mutt not wonder deare Lucilius hereat: for hee that ſlumbreth flightly, and { 
dreameth in ſome fort during his repoſe : ſometimes in his ſleeping thinketh 
that be ſ|ceperth; bur a protouud f1:epe cxtinguitherh Dreames allo,and drow- | 
neth the mind more deeply, then thar it permitteth the fame to make vie of a. | 
ny ber intelleQtiue taculties. \V hy doth no man conteſſe biz faults ? Becauſe hee | 
| 

| 

| 


isas yct plunged inthe ſame. It 1s the part of one that is awake to (hew his 
dreame, and 1s a {ligne ov! amends tor a man to conteſle bis tavics. Let vs awake 
| theretore, to the end we may blame and corre our errours. Bot oneiy Philo- 
ſophie mult quicken vs, [he only muſt fhake oft our heavie ilcepe. T ober only | 
| dedicate thy ſelte, thou art worthy of her, and [hee worthy ot thee z embrace | | 
yeon another, deny thy ſelte con(tantly,ftourly and openly to all other things. | | 
T hou canſt not Philoſophy vpen credit, If thou wert ſicke thou wouldelt give | | 
over thecare of thy whole Family, and negle&thy forreine bulineſle; there is | 
no triend ſodearevnts thee, whoſe cauſe thou wouldeft defire to plead; all thy | 
care and coſt ſhould be to recover thy health ſpeedily, What then, wilt thou | 
not now doethe like ? Lay alide all impediments, and thipke on nothing, bur | 
how to make thy ſoule more perfect ; no man commerh vnto her that 1s occu- | 
pycd or diſtrafted. Philoſopbie victh Soveraigne Power as a King, [he giveth | | 
time, and takethir not : ſhe1sno ſecondary care, but will bee ſerucd (criovily ; | 
thee is 4 Miſtris, ſheis preſent and commandeth. Whenas the inhabirants of a 
Citic preſented vnto Alexander a part of their Lands, and the halte of all |; | 
their goods: I am come, ſaithhe, into Aſia with this reſolution, not to take that | 
which you will givemce, but that you ſhould enioy nothing elſe, but what ] 
leaue you. Philoſophic vſcth the like authorifle in all things. I will not , fairh 
the, accept that time that you haue to come, or have reicrued contrariwile: 
you ſha]! have none, but which I will give you. Addreflc thy minde wholy hi- 
ther, be alwayes necre vnto her, giue heral] the honour thou canſt ; there will 
| beagreat difference betwixt thee and others. T hou ſhalt farre exceed all mor- 
tall men, and the gods ſhall but very little ſurpaſſe thee. Wile thon know 
what difference there is betwixt them and thee ? T hey (hl! continve more 
long, But truly itisthe a of a good Worke-man to include the whole ina lit- 
tle. A wiſe-man is as content with the ſpace of his lite, as God is of all thetime 
of bis etcrnitie. Some thing there is wherein a Wiſcmam exceedeth God;Hee | |" _— 
is wiſe but by the goodneſle of his nature, and the Wiſeman by his ownein- | arixe of Sricks; | 
duftrie. Behold a marvellous thing to haue the frailtic of a man;and the (ecuri- _ —_ « 
tic of a God. Increedible is the force of Philoſophic, to repel! all the forces of ade agg gre | 
Fortune. T here are ſome ſorts of Armes that can conquer her. Shee is covered | wiſe. 
with thick and maſhuc Armer : ſhe wearicth ſome things that combat her, and | 
like light Darts, receiverh them with her open breft; ſome ſhe ſhaketh off, and | 


| 
darteth them backe on him that caſt the ſame. | 
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| T hat hee was troubled with often (tghing, and thereupon thought on death. T hat 
it u not to be: feared, becauſe rhat we ſhall be the ſame afier death, that wee 
were beforz. Let Vs te prepared. 


; ELESZ® Y licknelle, that bad giuen mea long truce and intcrmiſlion, ſud- 
| Pp, al = denly inuadcd me. Atter what manner, ſaycſt thou? T ruly thou 
a : #2 baſt rcalonto aske mce, for there is not any one ſort, but that ] 
- hauc becneſcnlible of it: yer am I, as it were deſtinated to one 

| Me knefſe , which why I call by the Greeke name I know not, tor 
' it may aptly enough be callcd of {ickneſle. It continueth a very little time 1n his 
| violence; and is like vnto a guſt, and paſſcth away almoſt in ar, houre. For who 
- is he that could liue if this difcultic of breathing ſhould continue ? All cither 
| the incommodities or dangers that may trauell a bodic, hauc paſicd by mce, 
| yer no one of them ſeemerth more troubleſome vnro me: and why ? For inall 
' other cuils whatſocucr, a man is bur licke, but thisis death it ſelte. And there. 
fore the Phylicians call it the meditation of death, In the cnd this ſhort brea- 
thing finiſheth that which it hath often attempted, T hinkeſt thou that I write 
| this vnto thee with great ivy, becauſe I hauc eſcaped? If rothiscnd that I rook 
delight to be in health, I doe as ridiculouſly as hee, that thinketh himſelfedil- 
miſſed of the ſuite, when he hathdeterred his putting in baile tothe ation: yet 
in the very ſuffocation intermirted, I ccaſe not tocomtort my lelte with ſome 
pleaſing & confident cogitatios: What is this(ſay I?) Doth death come ſo often 
toallaile me? Ler him do it hardly. For minc owne part ,itisa long time I haue 
proucd it. When was it(ſaycſt thou?) Before I was borne: it is a death not to be 
that it was before. Now I know what thing it is ; that ſhall be after my death, 
which was betore my birth: ita man tcele any rorment thercin, it muſt needes 
| follow, that we had ſome ſcnſc thereof before we came into this World ; but 
then felt I no vexation. I pray you, ſhould he nor be a great Foole, that ſhould 
#| thinke thata Candle were more vnhappicafter it were cxtinguifhed, then be- 
fore thar it was light ? So farcth it with vs, wee arc lightned and extinguilked, 
betwixt both theſe times we ſuffer ſome things. But before and after is a certain 
and profound aſſurance of ovreuils. For in this, my Lucrlius , weerre, except 
I be decciued, inthat wee tudge death to follow ; whereas (hee gocth before, 
and is like to followatier. Whatſoeucr was before vs, is death ? For what dif 
ference is there whether thou beginneſt nor, or whether thou cndeſt : the c>. 
fe of both theſe is notto be, With chele and ſuch like lilent exhortations (for 
ſpeake I might not) I ceaſed not to talke vnro my ſelfe ; at length by little and 
little,this ſighing which began alreadieto returneto be a vreathing,tooke more 
long pauſes, and having more libertic, kept his accuſtomed tune and proporti. 

| on. Neither as yer, although the fit bee ceaſed , hath my breath his natural! 
courſe. I feeleacertaine touch and hanging on thereof. Let him doe whar hee 
will, prouided that I {igh not in my fovlez aflure thy ſeltc thus much of me,that 
when I ſhall ind my ſelte atrhelalt gaſpe, I will nor be aſtoniſhed. I am alrea- 
dicrclolved, ] care not when the day commeth. Praiſc and imitate him thar is 
not agricucd to dic, when as he hath the greateſt occaſionto reape the plcaſures 
of hife, For what vertue is it to ifſuc out, then when thou art caſt out? Yer is 
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cherea vertuc hercin, Trucitis, that Iamdriuven our, butloitis as if I Hjucd 
voluncarily. And chereforea Wiſeman is neucr driuen out; for to bre driven 
out, is to be calt our of a place in ſpite of a mans teeth : but a Wiſeman doth 
ncuer any thing perforce, he flycth neccfhicie, becauſe be willech that which the 
may conltraync. 
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of the Mannor of Varia, and of VaTia himſelfſe. Thenof good and euill 
Leiſure. Likewiſe that friends may and ought to bepreſent inmind. 


Hen I deſcend from my Coach, I amnoleflc wearicd , then it ] 
had walked ſolong time as | was (itting : for itisa labour to bee 
long time carrycd, and | know not whether in that it bee more 
great, becauſeit is againſt Nature, which gaue vs feer , that wee 
might walke by our ſclues; cyes, that we might ſce by our ſclucs. 
Daintinefſc hath cauſed this infirmitic in vs, and chat which long time wee will 
not, weccale ro be able to doe : yer had I need to traucll my bodie, and to doe 

exerciſe, to the end, that 1t I had cither chollcr flaycd in my throate, 1 
might diſcuſſe the ſame; orif my breath by any cauſe were growne ſhore, | 
might extenuatethe ſame by this agitation, which I bave known to hauc done 
me much good : and theretore cauſed I my (elte to be carryed morclong time, 
tor the pleaſure that I rooke vponthe ſhore , which fhooreth our acertaine a- 
burment or bowing Land, berwixe the I owne Cumz and Srruitin YValta his 
Lord(hip,cncloſed as a trait paſſage betweene the Sea,which is onthe one (ide, 

1nd che Lake wbich is on the other, becauſe at that time it was more hard and 
nore thicke, by reaſon of the rempelt which had rageda lirtle betore. And as 

thou knoweſt when the billowes of the raging flouds cover the ſame very of- 
ten, the ſands become more full and vnite, bur along calmie time cauſerh them 
to relent, and Giuideth the ſand which was hardned by the water, after the 
humour hath beene wholly dryed : yer according to my cuftome I beganne to 
looke about me, if Icould find anything in that place that might breed mee 
any profit, and I addrefied my ſight vpon a Countrey houſe which had in 
times paſt pertayncd to Yat/a. T here it was, where that rich man,who in times 
paſt had bcene Pretor, and had never beene knowne by any other mcancs, bur 
tor retyring himſclic rhither, ſpent his later yeares, and was tor this only cauſc 
reputed happic. For as ofcen as ©_Aſinias Gallus triend(hip, as often as Seianns 
hatred or fauour had drowned ſome men, (for it was as dangerous to baue of- 
tended him, as to have loued him) all mencryed ovr, O 7atia, thou art the 
only manthar knoweth howto liuc; and yet hee knew but kow to hide bim- 

ſelte, but not to live. Truly there 13 a great difference, whether thy life bee idle 
ir ([orhfull, I neucr paſſed by this bouſe of 774714, bur that | faid Ya7ia1s enter- 

red here, But Philoſophie, my Luciliws, is a thing fo ſacred and venerable, thar 

if there be any thing that reſembleth ir, it pleaſerhthe World. For the com- 

mon ſort ſuppoſe, that 8 manchar is retyred from the Ciric,to ltue in repoſe,is 
full of aſſurance and contentment : and that he liucth but to himſeltc, but none 
of theſe can be'/all any one but a Wiſeman. For he being diftrated by nothing 

knoweth how to liue vnto himſelfe. For (that which is the principall good) he 
knoweth how to liue. For he that flycth both from men and aftaires;be whom 
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the miiery of his ambitions hach b. 1n1thcd out of the Citie, that could not cn- 
dure that any lhould be more bhappie ten him(ſcits; that like a {|orhtul creature 
lay hid tor t:ares , he liucih notto himſclte, bur thr —_ more lothlome 
_od Gill king, ac liueth ©© his beily, his licepe and his Iult. He liuerh not conti. 
wally to al mle! ic, that liuech ro no man; mp and pericucran.e in 
our firit dells yang athiag ſo valucd, that obftinate idIcncfle retayncth and 
hach ſome authoriticalſo. Touch ung tocbuilding itſelfe, ] can ſpeake or write 
racc n ortiing ce! caine, tor I onoly know 1t outwardly , ond by the ſhew it ma- 
keth to all Palle: ngers. Tl 1ece are two Caucs of maruellous \V orkmanſhip, ha- 
uing two large purc! Ies of cquall ſtruture,and builded by hand;the one wher- 
of nencr admitcerh the Sunne, and the other is filled with his refleQions vntiil 
cſcrt. T hercis 3 p ace p! Janted with Planc-trces, in the middeft whereot thae 
runncth a broux, that faileth afterwards into the ſca, & into the lake of Ache- 
rutjum, dividing it ſcife into diucrs Brookes, ſuthcient to nourith much fiſh, al. 
though 4 man take them daily : bur it is ſparcd when the Sea aftordeth good h- 
{in time, and whenasa terpelt reftrayneth the Fiſher-men : cach one may 
catch and Rh them calily, But the greateſt commoditie that is in this houſe, is 
that it hath behind the wals thereof, the Bayas, and yet being cxcmpr from all 
theincommoditiesthereot , it partaketh al] the plca/orcs and delights of the 
ſame, | my {cite on my knowledge can give it this commendation, that I be- 
lecue1tto be a place fitto be inhabired all the yeare long. Forit is eppolite 2- 
g4inſt rhe \Veſt-wind, and tntercepteth it ſo conueniently , that it bindereth it 
rom blowing vpon Bayas. Not inconliderately, as it ſcemeth, did Yatia make 
choice 0: this placc,in which be might beſtow bis idle time ,and old agezyet ve- 
ry little or nothing doth the place profit tathe ranquillitic of the ſpirit, iris the 
mind which commendcth all things, I baue ſecne ſome liue penliue and me- 
lancholy in thcir houſes of pleaſure : I haye ſeene other ſome liuc in folitaric 
placcs, as it they had much buſineiſe, Wherefore thou art not to thinke, that 
therefore thou art little at thine calc, becauſe thou art not in Campania : but 
why artthou not? ſend thy thought bither :T hou mayft confer with thine ab- 
ſcent tricnds yea as often, and as long as thou wilt;then moſt of all envie we this 
pleaſure (which is the greateſt) when we are abſcnt. For preſence maketh vs 
wagons, and becauſe that we conferretogether, that wee walke together, and 
that at ſometimes we (it together; ſo ſoon as we arc departed one from another 
we remember them no more, whoſe preſence we have loſt of late, And for this 
cauſe ought we not to be grieued with the abſence of our friends, for there is 
not one, that is not farre abſent trom them, cuen in their very preſc nce: if rhbou 
wilt firſt recount all the nights, wherein thou art ſeparated from them : the di- 
vers occupations that both one and the orher baue; the ſecret ſtudies , the go- 
ings and commings out of the Citic ; and thou ſhalt ſce that the time , which 
long Voyages make vs loſe, is not oucr-great. A friend isto bee poſſeſſed in 
minde: {hce ſceth al wayes him whom ſhe will ſee. And therctorc I pray thee 
ſtudie with mce, ſup with me, and wajke with me:we ſhould live ina miſerable 
reſtraint, ifany thing were hidden from our thoughts, I ſcethee, my Lucrline, 
then with moſt content, when I heare thee. Iam fotruly with thee, that Iam 
in doubt whether I ſhould beginto write, not Epiſtles, but Bookes vnto thee, 
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T hat a {cod 11 mac entoyeth it ſelfe, and intendeth his ſiudies , yea enen amidit 
i/  PY OA E of Wen. T þ: (Ieac heth he by hu EX ample. T hat inward ile wCe and 
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of dilires. 


5 Dy Er me Cic,if lence be asncceſlarie, as it ſeemeth ro him that | 
| tured ro his Rudic Behold whar diftercent cries ſound'about me on 
cucry i1de,l am lodged eucn over the bathes, Repreſent vnto thy 


ſpre -d thuir hands loaden with Lead ; when cither they traucll,or imitate him 
chat iaboureth, | heare their groanes, As ſoone as they haue given hbertie to 


c|te now all ſorts ot voyces,that may draw theeares into hatred * 
ot thery : when the ſtronger fort doe their exerci'es, when they 


cheir rccained breath, | heare their wheelings and weightie breathings. hen 


a man talleth into the hands of an vamann«rly ſor, that raketh vpon him ro an- 
noint men, and 15 content to ſerve them, as he would doe any one of the inferi- 
our people, | heare the (iroake of his band that ſtriketh them on the ſhou!ders; 
which according as he laycth it on, either flat or hollow, changeth his ſound. 
But it perchance he that caſteth the balles,annointed with pirch to nourith the 
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fire vnder the baynes,commerh 1n,and that he beginnerth tro reckon them. all is | 


loſt. Count him ikewiſe that cleanſeth the ordures, and the theefe taken in the 
at,and he alſo that taketheplea'ure tv heare his voice ring in the bath. Add hke- 
wilcco this number, thuſc that with a full leape, and with apreat ſhour , caft 
themlelucs into the bayne. Moreoucr, put them in this rapke, who at the 
leaſt,ifchey doe no other thing, haue their voices and words tull-mourhed ; as 
him that draweth the baire from the arme- pit,that incefſantly breatheth forth 
a (mall and crembling voice, tothe end he may be the better noted among 
the reit ; that neuer holdeth his peace, but at ſuch time when be ridgeth the 
armc- pits ofhaire, ro ſumc one whom he conftraineth tocrie for him. A_ man 
heareth aftcrward an infinite crie of Cakesſelicrs, of Saudſige- mongcrs, and 
crackling Merchanrs, and all the Cookes skullions, who (cl] their me ar, cuerie 
one of them with their proper tune,to the end they may be the berrer marked. 
O how yron a braines is thine (fayelt thou!) O howdeaftcartthov,it thy ſpirit 
be not troubled,amidit ſuch dynne, and diverſitie of cries, lince our Chry/i pps 
fell downe a'moſt dead, to heare the good-morrawes which men gave him in 
ſaluring bim. For mine owne part, I honcftly ſweare vnto thee, that ] care as 
lirtle tor all che'e cries, as for the louds or fall of a river; alchough that ] have 
heard ſay, that a people was conſtrained, for this only cauſe, togoe and rcbuild 
th-ircitiein another country, beeauſe they could nor engure the tal which the 
noiſe of N14 made. In my opinion , words diſtrea& a man more then novſes. 


For words diſtra@t the minde, and noiſe doth no other thing but fill and bcarec | 


the are, Amongſt thoſe chat m: kea noiſe, bur diſtrat not my ſpirit, I place 
thoſe Coach-men and Smithes that hire my ſhop, the Lock-maker my neigh. 
bour,and he that dwellcth necreto the Temple of peace, when hee trieth his 
Trumpers and Haut-boyes and whonor onely fingeth,butexclaimeth. T hc 
noiſe likewiſe more troubleth me that is intermitted , then that which is con- 
tinued, Bnt | 2m now in ſuch ſort hardened to all this, that can heare a Cap- 
eaine of a Gally , when he tcacherh his Gally-flaucs with a ſterne voyce, how 
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tro managetheir oares, For | compell my mind to be intentiue to it [elte, and 
not to be diſtrated by exterior things, Let whacſocucr voice be made cxteri- 
orly , prouided there be no debate in my foule, provided that delire and teare 
in me arc not at oddes, prouided that auarice and prodigalitic hauc not any 
quarrell cogether, and coat the one maketh nor warre agaialt the other. For 
what auailcth it vs to haue lilence roundabout vs, if the pathonsof the mince 
forme and be diltemperced? 


Nizht conered all compos'd to quiet reit. 


T his is falſe, there is no peaceable ſleepe, but that which reaſon hath com- 


| polcd. It is the night that repreſenteth vnro vs al our troubles,in ſtead of draw- 
| 1ngthem from vs, anddoth nothing bur change our cares. For the dreames of 


thoſe char ſIcepe arc as troubleſome vnto them,as 13 the day. I hat is tructran- 
quillitic,in which a good and holy ſoule may repoſe. Matke mee him thatice- 
keth tor his fleepe 1n a large and ſpacious houſe , and how to provide that nv 
noiſe offend his cares: all the troupe of his ſergants keepe (lence and are fill, 
and how they that would approach his bedde, lift vptheir tect, and ſer them 
ſoftly on the ground. T rucly he doth nought elſe but turne and toſle this way 


| and that way, he taketh bur a flight reſt, intermixed with diſcontentsof the 


— 
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mind, he complaineth that he heareth that which he hearcth not. What thin- 


| ket chow is the cauſe hereof? Itisa tumule that is engendred in his ſoule, that 


is it which he ſhould appcalc;it is the {edition of the mind that thovuld be extin- 
guilhed,which thou muſt never ſuppoſe ro hauc quiet rett,although thy bones 
be laid to reſt. Repole ſometimes 15 without repoſe. It ſhall be theictore rc- 
quilite for vs toawake our ſclucs by the managing of ſome aftaires,and to occv. 
pic our (clues inthe ſearch of good arts and [ciences , when wee percciuc that 
the ſourge of idlenefl- (which cannot endure it ſelfc)doth oucrwhelme vs. T he 
greatelt Generals of armies , at ſuch time as they perceiuc that their ſovldiers 
doe grow diſobedient,they make them march,to keepe them in obedicnce,and 
cauſe them to vndertake ſome ſudden Voyage. They that have bulineſle, 
hauc no lciſureto wax wanton. Itisathing moſt certainethat there is nothing 
that moreconfounderh thoſe vices which are engendred by idlenefle,then tra- 
uell and occupationdoth. We ſecme veric often to haue retired our ſelves ovt 
of the Cirtie, by reaſon of our diſtaſte, for the cucr managing of publike affaires, 
and for that we repent our ſe|ues,that we have ſo long timeremained in a place 

where we receive nothing but miſcries and diſpleaſures, And yet notwithſtan- 
ding,in that very cave,into which our feare and wearineſſe bath caſt vs,our am- 
birion reuiucth and flourilheth. For itis not wholly loſt, it is onely wcaried, it 
is oncly repulſed, ſeeing the affaires grew not anſwerable to his expeRtation. As 
much (ay I of prodigaliticand laviſh expence, which ſeemeth ſomerimes to be 
retired , and commeth afterwards to (ollicite thoſe anew who have reſolved 
with themſcluesto live ſoberly and wiſely, and in the middeſt of their thrift 
ſhe re-aſſumeth thoſe pleaſures (which ſhe had not wholly condemned , bur 
onely leit for a time) witha force as much more violent, as ſhe is concrily hid- 
den. For thoſe vices which appeare outwardly are much lefſe dangerous, and 
infirmities therſclues begin to take remedie,when they appearc in light, and 
manifeſt their venome. Make account therefore,that avarice , ambition, and 
thoſe other evill paſhons which travail ovr ſoules,are more pernicious, w hen 
we faine our ſclues to be healed, and to hauc loft them. We ſecme tobe idle 
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and we are not. Foritic were true that we are, if we had ſounded retreat tore- 
rice our [clues from vices, it we have contemned that which ſeemeth to be faire 
in outward appearance (as | hauc laid a liccle betore) there is nothing that can 
recall vs,there ts acither ſong of birds, nor raulick of men that may crofſc our 
holy choughts, when they [hall alreadic be firmed and afſurcd. That wit is 
ſlight, and as yet ſcarce wel} retired into it (cle, that admireth at the bruire of 
cucric ſmall accident. He hath ſome care hidden in his ſoule, and ſome fcare 
that maketh bim penliuc; and as our 7721! faith, 


And me whom erſt no darted weapons mou'd, 
Nor Grecian troupes for courage once approu'd, 
N ow euerie winde that breathes or beats mine care, 
CAwakes my ſleepes, and breedes my ſudden feares, 
Starting I wake, and feare doth me ſurpriſe, 
For him [ beare, and for my charge likewiſe. 


The krft of theſe is wiſe, and is not daunted with the darts that arc ſhor againſt 
bim,neicher with the threatning armes of a great ſquadron of the cnemic, nor 
with the out-cries of a Citie diſturbed with {cdition, But the other is an igno- 
rant (ot, he is afraid to lefe his goods, he is afrighted atthe firftnoyſe he bea- 
reth, he thinketh thar a lictle voice 18 agreat rumour,and the leaſt motion aba- 
reth his courage. T he burthen of his riches maketh him thus fcarefull : make 
choice of whom thou wilt, amongſt all ctheſc rich men, thac gather much, and 
beare great wealth with rhem,thou ſhalt ſee thathe is alwaies in feare, both for 
thoſe that he beareth with him, and for thoſe that follow him, Know therefore 
that then thon art well compoſed , when no feare can moue thee, when no 
voice can make thee depart out of thy (elfe; nor at chat time whenir flictereth 
thee, nor then when it threatneth thee, neither then when with a vaine ru- 
mour it ſhall make a noiſe in thinecare. What then? Is it not more commo- 
dious not to heare their ſlanders ? I confeſle it. Therefore is it that I would re- 
tiremy ſclfe from this place, but my intent was to make rriall of, and ro cxer- 
ciſe my parience. What neederh ir a man ſuffer himſelte ro be rormented a 
long time, it /{yſſes have found fo calica remedie for his companions, againſt 
the Sirens themſclucs? 


E*e3S%QS LYVEI 


Of the Neapolitan } "au#lt,and the horror there. T hen that our firſt motions arenot 
in our power. $ omemwhat of the tenuitte and cleritic of the minde_. 


*IPD Hen I would depart from Baia to returne to Naples, I calily be. 

eh lecucd that we [hov!d have a tempeſt, becauſe I would no more 
Ve ravaile by ſea:bur there were ſo many ſloughs all the way long, 
"> that 4 man might iuſtly imagine that I had 1ourneyed by water, 

| was erforced that day to ſuffer all the fatality of the wreſtlers, 

For after we bad beene well wer,we were tormented all the day long with duft 
inthe Vault of Naples. Thereisnothing more long then that priſon, nothing 
more obſcure then the cntrance of that caue, which was the cauſe that wee ſaw 


notthroughthe darkneſle, but darkenefſe them(ſclucs ; neuerthelefe,alrhough 
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He prooveth the 
mmmortalite of 
the ſoule. 


| difpleaſant in open aire, would ob[curcthe ſame, W hat doth itin the Yauir, 
' where after it is raiſed like a tempeſt, and 15 encloſed in one place where noatre 
| breatheth, ir fallerh downe 0n thoſe that hauc raiſcd it ? We hauec [uttered two 
' great and contraric incommodities, inthe ſame way , andthe ſame day, wee 


\ ſome fit matter to thinke vpon. I felt, as it werea great ſhake and tearclefſe 
' change in my minde, which thenouclrtie of a thing ſo vnaccultoracd,, and the 
| loathſomencfle of thar place had cauſed. I ſpeak not now with thee of my (elf, 
| whoam farre ſhort ot a tollerable man, much lefſe from him that is pertet. 
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the place had light in1t, yer the duſt which 1s Iikewile as troublelome ang 


haue beene xormented with dirtand with duſt, Yet this obſcuritic gaue mce 


I ſpcake of him, over whom Fortune hath go power, for ſuch a ones minde 
will receive ſome touch : ſuch a ones mind and colour may bechanged. For 
there arecertaine palhons which a man cannot auoid, by any vertue- Nature 
admoniſheth him that he is morrall. And theretore he will trowneart the firſt 
cauſc of ſorrow z he will tremble tor teare at a ſudden accident, his (1ight will be 
troubled,it being carried to the height of a huge mountain,he behold rhe huge 
and vaſtedepth. T his is not feare, it is a naturall pation, which reaſon cannot 
conquer. T herlore is it,thattherc are ſome valiant men,& moſt readie co [head 
their owne bloud, that cannot endure to ſee another mans. Some that cannot 
behold a freſh wound, and otherſome that ſwound, with only touching an old 
and matterie ſore; and others that arc atraid ro ſce a naked ſword drawne in 
ict, and yer feare not to be killed, I telt then, as I told thee , not an aſtoniſh» 
ment, bur a change. Againe, as ſoone as we came vnto the light, a ſudden ioy 
ſurpriſed mc, without thinking of that, T hen began Ito ſay in my (clfe ; how 
feare we without cauſe ſomethings more, ſomcthings leſlc, although the end 
of all of them be alike? For whatdifterence makeſt thov, whether the ruine of 
a Tower,or of a Mountaine,fall ypona Sentinel? T hou (halt find none :not- 
withſtanding there are ſome that will feare morethe fall of the Tower, al- 
though both ofrhem be powerful enough ro make them dic : becaule fearc ap- 
prehenderh notthe effes, but thoſe things from whence the eftes proceede. 
Thouthinkeſt (it may be) chat I will ſpeake of the Stoicks, who arc of opini- 
on, that the ſouleota man, which is ſtifled and cruſhed vnder a great ruise, 
cannor iſſue, bur that ſhe diſperſerh her (clic incontinently, becauſe ſhe might 
not eſcape freely. But I doe not ; and they that ſay ſo are verie mach deceiued, 
in my opinion. Eucn as a flame cannor be choaked, becauſeir flieth and retireth 
it ſe|te, with that which driveth it : as the atrecannor be hurt with a ſtroake, nor 
be divided,or harmed by a whip, bur ſpreadeth it ſelfe round about the body, 
to which it maketh place : So the foule, which is the ſubtileſt and pureſt thing 
of the world, cannot be either retained ortormented within the bodie, but by 
the meancs of her {ubciltic, ſhe glideth thorowall that which preſſerh her. And | 
cuen as the lightning, after it hath beaten and hugely blaſted an houſe, depar- 
rcth thorow a veric little hole : So that {oule which is farre more ſubtile then 
fire, paſſeth and penetrateth thorow all ſorts of bodics, T herefore may we en- 
quire thereof, whether it may be immorrall. But hold this for a thing afſu- 
red, that if it ſuroive the bodice, that canſequently it cannot periſh by any 
meanes whatſoever, becauſe it may not periſh. For there is not any immor- 
talitie,that is ſubieRt toexception or condition: and there is nothing alſo which 
may hurt that which is eternal]. 
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| T hat certaine late words are now out of * fſe_. He paſſeth to the Phyſ1ques, and 


ſheweth how manifold Enser Beinotsourof PLAT Oo. He fitteth tit to the- 
Ethick , and that nothing here is the ſame, or perpetuall. Then what wſe can 
ſubrilties hane, and that this is to be taken in enerie thing. He add:th of oldc 
age and death, awd that neither i to be wiſhed or refuſed. 


B$TFend Luc had | bettcr knowledge of the pouerrie, or, to ſpeake trucly, 
the indigence which we banc of words, then | have ar this day. 
Athoutand thin gs preſented themiclucs when as caluaily wee 
ſpake of P/ato, w hich wanted or bad not their names, and ſom« 

f\ which bad, and lome that through our delicacic had loft that 
name which they had by antiquirie. Bur who canallow of that diſgutt in 6 
great pouertie ? ? That Ox-fie which the Grecizns call Oe/#rum that ſtingect 
and chafcth beaſts, and ſcatrereth them in the Forrelts, our Latincs called A- 
films. 1 hou mayelt weil bclccuc Viretl. 


And theſe Oxc-flies that in great troupes doe flie 
Neerer Alburne Monuntaine_, or to Siler Wood; 
The which in RomeL i A filus ſtenifie>, 

CAnd by the Greekes for Oeftrum wnderitood, 
Stineing and buzzing, which make cattell ſtray 
CAmiart the Forreits ſcattered with diſmay, 


I thinke that hee vnderſtood that this word was wholly loſt, And to the end 
that I delay thee no longer, there were ſome ſimple words in vie, as when they 
ſaid amongſt ehemſclues,Cernere ferro inter [c,thar is to ſay, t6 determine their 
quarrels berwixt themſelucs by armes. T he ſame Yirgi/ ſhall prouc this, 


And Kine LaTINVSs 100 amazed lands 

To ſee two men both borne in forreive Lands , 

In ſenerall angles of this mightie frame, 

Could thus aſſembled meete, and ioyne their bands, 
Te tri their right by ſword, and winne the ſame, 


Which now we call Jecernere, which is 25 much ro ſay as Decide, The vſc of 
this (imple werd is loft. Our anceſtors ſais $/ z»{ſo,that 15 toſav,sS;zu/ſcero,which 
(ignificth, If Icommand. I will not that thou belecue me. Hercin Y3ree! 15 2 
faithiull witncfle ; 


Let all the other troupes 
Which 1 command, come after to the fieht. 


I labovr nor now by this diligence,that I may ſhew how much time T have loſt 
atrer the Grammarians , bur that thou mayeft vnderftand this, how many 
words a man rcadeth in F7nius and Attius , which at this day arc ruttic and 
out-worn, ince thole of /7rg1l himfelfe,who is daily over-looked and bandled 
by vs,arc in ſome (ert loſt vnto vs, What meaneth this preparation, layſt rhov? 
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\ hereto render it? | will not conceale it from thee, My gdelire 15 (withour 
ofteniing chine eare) to lay E/ſence z1t nor, | will negercheictle lay it, although [ 
{huuld diſpleale thee, I] hauc Marcus T wilins Cicers, (the Fathcr of all R omanc 
cluguence, and whom it 18 no ſhame to imicate) author and approner of this 
word ; whole example and aathoritic I thinke 15 ſuthcicne, It thou art delirous 
:0 bauc one of our late \Writers,that bath vicd this word, I hauc F a1anws,one 
ot our owne proteition,a man of great learning and eloquence, ot a ſtyle tull of 
tharpene{le and cleganric, and of an cxcraordinaric puritic and ncatneſle of 
tongue, which aithough ig be excellent in his kiade, yer ſor crimes diſgutieth 
with two much aftcRation, What ſhould I doc, my 7 ncil1us ? How ſhould [ 
call this Grecke word, wie, thatisto ſay, Eilcence, or Exiftence, or Being, or 
Subſtance ? a thing (ſo necellarie, contayning in the vnderſianding thereot, all 
the whole frame of that, which by all Philoſophers both ancient and mo- 
derne is calicd Nature, and which is the foundation 0: all things? I pray thee 
z1uc me leaucto vic this word. Yet wil I make vic of the [:bertic thou haſt given 
mc to vic this word, molt ſparingly; and wil nor vſcit but vpon necelhity, when 
no other word will ſoperfitly explicatethe ſence : and it may bc that I will not 
«ſe ic at all, but content my {cite with the priviledge onely , But whereto 
{hall this facilitic of thine fcruc me, conlidering that | cannot 1n any ſort cx. 
orelle this word in Latine, which is the cauſe that I hauc ſo much cxclaimed a- 
2ain{t our language ? yer more wile thou contemnethe Romane pcnurie and 
POuCrtIC, when thou (halt find there is a lyNlable which I cannot tranſlate. Ask. 
clt thou me what it1s, 74, which is as much to ſay,as, I hat which is. T hou 
naycf ſuppoſe me to be grolſe witted, and imagine it a veric cafte matrerto be 
done, and that a man may tranſlate thar after this maner, and ſay, 2uod ct, 
That which is, But there 15a great diftercnce berweene them, For | am con- 
trayncdtovſeaVerbe fora Noune &it I muftnceds give one, ] wil ſay 2uod 
eſt, T hat which is. A friend of minc,and a man of great knowledge, rold me this 
preſent day,that F/arogaue (ixceiignihcations to this word: I will cxpound all 
ot them vnro thee, ſo ſoone as I have explicated vntothee,that there is a ce: tain 
Gemw and certaine Specres allo: for tirft of all we oughtro ſecke out this Gen- 

der,on which all the other Speczes and kinds doc depend , from whom all the 
diftcrence and diviſions proceed, and vnder whom all 1s compriſed. But this 
(hall we hind outif we begin to rcade all things backward: for by this meane 
we ſhall aſcend and attaine vnto the firſt. A man,as «A77//orle faith, is a kind,a 
horſe 1s a kinde,a dogge 15a kinde, A common bond 1s therefore to be found 
our, which knitteth rogether all theſe things, and comprehendeth them all in 
himſclte; and what ſhall all chis be? A living creature. A living creature then 
hath begun to be the Gender to all thoſe I named ot late; of a man, of a horle, 
x ofa dog. But there are certain things which hauc a ſoule,whichare nor living 
creatures: tor it is a thing moſt certaine rhat ſeeds and trees have ſoules ; and 
theretore we lay that they live and die. Living creatures then ſhall hold the 
higheſt place, becauſe that all things which haue lite and ſcnſc arc vnder this 
torme,yca, ſcedes alſo, Some things want a ſoule,as ſtones, Some things there- 
fore {hall be more high and greater then ſuch as are living creatures, thatis to 
lay,a bodie, T his will | divide after this manner, that | may {ay tharall bodics 
arc animated or inznimated: and notwithftanding all this , rhere 1s ſomerhing 
more high then a bodice. For we ſay thattherc are ſomethings corporeate,and 
Other incorporeate : what then ſhall that be from whence theſe are deduced? 


Thatitis to which we bauc hererotore aſſigned a name improper cnovgh. 
That 
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That which is: tgr lo wilt be diutded into Spectes, it we fay, T hat whichis,hath 
cither 2 bodie,or is incorporate. So here then is the firlt Gender & the highelt, 
and if | ſhould lay lo, the general! z the relt, ro ſpeaxe truth are Genders, bur 
they are Specrars,a5 a manis a Gears, For he containeta vnder him the kindes 
of Nations, Greekes, R@emanes, and Parthians; and of colours,as white, black, 
and red. There are alſo ſome particulars,as Plato, Cicero, Lucrece. For this cauſe 
when he contatneth dtuers things vnder tim,hetaketh the name of a Cender, 
& when he 13 contained vnder any other, heis called a Speczes. But that Gender 
which is generall, hath nothing aboue it ſelfe : ir isthe beginning of all things. 
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mens no 


All whatlocuer is,is vader thetame. i he Stoicks would place another Gender 


abovethis as more principail, whereot I will ſpeak anon, fo ſoone as firſt of all | 
have made manifett chis,thar the Gender wherot I haue ſpoken, ought in righe 
to be placed 11 the lirit ranke, tince iniclelteir comprehendceth all things. 1di- 
uide T hart which 15,1nto theſe kinds ; that is ro fay, into corporeall and incor- 
poreall : for there is no third. Puz how (hall I make diviſion of the bodie? 1 
things animated ! [ will fay that fome haue vnderſtinding.orther ſome haue but 
a ule: or rather thus ; ſome have motion, walk or palle;lome others are tied 
to the earth, and are nouriſhed and increale by the roots. Againe, into what 


——— 


mult ſay, thac either they are animared, or inanimare. Avaine, how diuide Þ | 


— 


kindes (ſhould I diſtingwih lung creatures? Either they are mortal,or immor. | 


e1l. Some Stoicks luppole the promum Genus to be ©utd,bur why they ({o think - 


PP< | | 
'[ will hereafter fzr downe : Innacure, ſay they, there are fome things which are 


<> ———_— 


and are not ; and that nature comprehendeth thoſe things which are not;and | 
preſent themfſeluecs to our vnderttanding,as are Centaures, Giants;and all other | 


ſuch things; which being tormed by a talſe imagination, bevins to haue ſome * 


Image,alrhough they haue no ſubltance. Now recurne | to that which I promi- 
ſed thece,that 1s to ſay, how Plato hath divided al! things that are in (1xe forts. 
I hat firſt, 1/þ1c4 :4,a man cannot compreiiend either by fight or touch, or by 
any other ſence. I hat which is generall,is but in imagination. As a man in ge- 
neral is not ſcene by the eye, but a particular man i3,as C:ceroand Cato. Aliuing 


reature is aot ſcene,but is onely comprehended in thg vaderſtanding ; yet are | 


the kinds therof ſecne,as a borſe and a dog. Ot things which are,P//0 putrerh 


for the ſecond Gender,that which is called eminent, & ſurpaſſerhall ocher. He 


ſaith that this is 1n way of cxccilencte. A 54 Poet is a common name, for all they 
that make verſes are lo calied. But now amonyegſt the Greeks this word fionih 

eth bur one, and when thou [halt heare them ſay Poet, thou muſt vnderitand 
thar it is Homer. \\ hats it then that thou wouldelt lay ? Itis God, who is the 
oreate(t and the moſt powertull of all other things. The third kind is of tho'e 


things which are proper, anc theſe are innumerable , bur they arealfo placed | 


our of our (1ght. Askelt thou me waar they are ? They are Plato's proper im- 
plements and moucables, he calleth them 14:a's,of which all things which we 
behold are made,and to which allthings are tormed. Theſe are immortall, im- 
mutable,and inuiolable. Reare,! pray you, what /dea is, and what Pl/atorhink- 
eth of it. It1s a patterne,and cternall mold of all things, which are made by na- 
ture : yet will I adde an intcrpretationto this definition, to the end the matter 
may more plainly appeare vato thee: I hauea will to make thy piture. Thou 
art the patterne of my piture,ot which my mind gathereth ſome habir, which 
he wi'l delineate 1n his worke. So that face which reacheth and inftruteth me, 
and from which I derive my imitation, is 7dea. Natyre then, the mother of all 
things,hath an icfinity o! theſe patternes, as of men, of fiſhes,of trees,on which 
T 
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is drawne and exorett all that which he oug! tto do, I he! curthplaceisg Pluen 
ro a0 [mage. But it bchooucth thee ro ben cry carctull in vadcritanding what 


this Image is,and thatrhou lay the blame on P/:10 and not on me, as touching | 


the difhcuirie of rhings, Yer 1s there nothing that 15 ſubti], whict'ts not accom- 
panied with dithculte, Not long lince | vicd the 1pm ot the Image 
which a Patarer made. He when in colours be wovid paint J'c721 totheliſe, 
beheld him. Fires face wasthe 1aca,and the patterne of his inten add worke; 


—_ 


but that which the Painter hath drawne from that vi ſage, and that which he | 
harh painted on his table is «/&,, that is to ſay,an Image, Askeft rhou me what | 
difterence there is ? I he one is the patterne, the other the hgure, drawne from | 


the patterne,and put vpon the worke : the one is that w! \ichthe Painter imita- 
teth,and the otheris that which he maketh. A itaructhat reprefenteta a man, 
hath ſome face that is &4@, which is as much to ſay,as an [mape. I ke patrerne 
it ſelfe alſo hath ſome face.on which the worke-man in bel du 12 it, hath for- 
me4 his Image, and thats the /dea. Aske!t thou as yer anot! cr diftinRion? 
«/G,that is to ſay,an Image 1s the wor ke w wares 'S Mi de , and the 7dea1s our of 
the worke,andis notonly out of the worke, butit is beto rethatthe work was. 
The ftt Gender is of thole that are comm ods nd thy ey bepinto appertain vn- 
to vs. I nereitis where al] ehings are, bothmen,and bal! and ali oberebiogs 
T he (ixch Gender is of thofe things that feeme tg be, as V vid and I ime. Plato 
numbreth not amonglt theſe that which we fee and"rouch, becauſe they fleet 
and paſſe & haue no being, but in a cominval d1minuzion and adicion. There” 


; i$no one of vs that in his old age is that which hc was when be was yong. No 
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one man 1s the ſame in the morning which he was in the euening , « bod | 
are rauilned and rolled after t them: anner of rivers. All that winch thou ſeclt, 
runneth with the courle of time, nothing is permanent whatſocuer we fee. I my 
{clte, whilit | lay that theſe thinvs a? echan cd, am chanped my ſclfe. T his is it 


that Heraclitns ſaith, weneuer deſcend twotimes into ) the lame river:the ſame 


' name of thertiver remaineth but the warer is tolne by. This is more manifc tt in 
4!iucr then in a man; yet dothno lefle a current carrie vs away, And therefore 


—— 


zaruclll to much at ovg folly,that we can ſo heartily Jove the bodie, which is 
ar: ung lo ſubic v nto fl: o0t CN | that we have teare ro die 1 ſome day, l1Nce euc- 
r1e moment 1s a dath of the firſt cltare, wherein we were. Wilt thou feare Icf! 
that (hall be once done, whic his daily done? have ſroken of a man,whichis 2 
matter fraile,perilhable,and fubiet ro all accidents of torture. Þ at the world 
alſo,aithough it be eternall and inuinct>le, yeris it lubre&tro chanees.and rc- 
maineth not in the ſamecttate. For althouch 2s vet it hath all that which ite 
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uUcr had,yet hath it the lame otherwiſe then it hadir X and «< hanverh his ordcr. | 
\V har, ſaiſt chou ſhallrhis ſubtilry profit me?l! thou a+k, I will anſwer thee no- | 


thing mes —_ Graucr,oftcr he batt heid his eyes ſo long time fixed on 
his work, that they are wearied, fauorcth & recrcateth thi m,0r,as we are wont 
to = ,repoſerth r on : fo likewiſe ourht we lo mtimes to recreate our ſpirit,and 

et the ſame with ſome delights, pron! 1 that rt] eve recrcations be workes. 
Am! dit which,if thou take 20C d heed, thou ſhalt tind ſomething that may be 
wholſome. T his my I «c:/, '15,am 1 went ro doe. I F al tings wherein | imploy 
my lelte, alchough they be far eſtranged rom Philoſonhie, I endcu2or to draw 
tome profir whercot I may make vſe. But what Prot can I rake from rkis Dil: 


| courſe thi ir I have now intertained. lo eftra 18 £d from rc/ormation of manners! 
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How can thele /dea's of p/atomake mebe rer? Whar ſha'l I draw from theſe 


that may reftraine my delires? Ar leaftwiſe I thal lcarne that Plazo denieth,that 


nothing 
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nothing of cl rac wh ich ſeructh our lenſualitie, that-heateth and prouoketh vs, 
is of the number of thoſe things that are really. TI hefe things then are 1ma- 
ginaric,ang beare ſome appearance or a time: There is nothing in them that 
15 firmeand aſſured ; and notwithſtanding we deſire them as 1: they ſhould | 
bee alwaies durable, and continuaily PErmanent with vs. Wee are wet- 
ried and feeble, and linger for a time in the way. Let vs fixe our mindes 
on thole things that are eternal: let vs admire thc formes ofall things that 
flie on high, and how God conuerling 'amongſt them, and prouiding for 
al!, conferueth that again(t death which he could not make immortall , be- 
pan the matter hindered him ; and how by rea'on he mighr ſurmount the | 
vices of the bodice. For all things remaine, not becauſe they are erernall, 
but becauſe they are defended by the care of him that gouerneth them. Im- 
mertall things need no conleruer or tutor ; the work-man that made-them, | 
maintaineth them, ſurmounting by his vertuc the ftrailric of the matrer. Let 
vs contemne all thele things which are not fo pretious, which are to be doub | 
red whether they be at all. Let vs thinke alſo by the ſame meanes, that if the 
divine prouidence freeth and keepeth this world (which is no lefle mortall 
then we are) from all perils and dangers, that wee likewiſe may by our prout- 
dencelengthen our a lictle time, and prolong life in this lictle bodie of ours, if j 
we can bridle and moderate our pleaſures, by meanes whereof the greater part | 
| of men are loſt. P/aro himſelte by a diſcreet gouernement of himlelte, atrayned | 
rooldage. He hada ſtrong and able bodie, and men gaue him that name by | 
reaſon of the broadnes of his breaſt ; but his voyages by ſea, and thoſe dangers | 
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he had paſled, had very much diminilhed bis forces : yet his ſobrietie and the 
moderation of tho'c things which call on and prouoke voracitie, and the diti- 
| gent gouernment of himſclle , tho many other cauſes bindred him, continued | 
| bim to his eld age. For thou knoweſt,as I think,that this befell Plats by reaſon 
of the bench of his diligence, that he departed on his birth-day, and finiſhed 
the race of foure-ſcore and one yeares without any deduRtion. And therfare it 
was that certaine ©2224, who by tortune were inthe Citie of Arhers at that | | 
time,facrificed vnto him after his death, ſuppoling that his nature was more 
excellent then that of other mens, becauſe that he had iuſily attained the moſt | 
perfe&t number ot life, which nigetimes nine accompliſh. I doube not but that 
he was readie to remit ſome tew daies of this ſum,and ſacrifice. Frugalitie may 
lengthenold age,which in my opinion,as it is not to be defired,l[o is 1t not tobe 
refuſed. Itis a matter of great contentment for a man to be with himſelfe as 
long as he may,and eſpecially when he hath made himſelfe worthic to cnioy 
himſelfe. As necrel y approcheth he the natpre of a Coward, that (lothfully ex- 
peteth the laſt houre of his life, as he that is oucrmuch additedro Wiae,who 
| not onely cmprticth and drinketh yp the Wine in the Veſſell, but ſwalloweth 
downethe Lees likewiſe, Yet mayit be demanded and queſtioned, whether 
thelaſt part of our age bethe Lees of our life, or whether it be the moſi pure 
and liquideft part of our age, provided that the ſoule be not any waies 
enſcebled , and that the ſenſes be as yer entire for the ſeruice of the ſame, 
and that the bodic be not deſtitute of his forces, and halfc dead before his time, 
For it importerh very much to ſce whether a man prolong his lite,or linger his | PIP IP 
death. But it the bodie bee in ſuch ſort vaproficable , that it cannot any wer age ; 
longer performe his funions ;, why ſhould not a man draw 'his ſoule out of | fin. 
priſon, that doth bur anguiſh? Peraduenture it were the beft to doc icthe | 


ſooneſt that a man might, leſt when it ſhould bedone thou canſt not doe it. 
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And wheceast! _are 15ag rcater danger of living ba dly, chen of | dying quick] ly : 
he is a foole which with thc pricc of the loſle ot alictle time willnot redecme 
the hazard of a great inconvenience, Few men hath long age brought to death 
withoutiniuric. And diuers men hauc ouer-paſicd thcar lite rime1dlely, with- 
out doing any thing. But why (hovidett thou citeeme him more crucll roloſe | 
ſome part ol life, which mu't likewiſe take an end ? Be nor di (pleaſed to vnder- | 
ſtand that which I ſay, as if this ſentence thould bee pronounced againl! 
thee ; bur indge thou of that which I ſay. I will nor abandon mine olde | 
| age,it [hereſerue me wholly vnto my felie. I ſay wholly, in reſpeR of that 
' part which 1s the belt. Bur it the have begun to trouble mine vnderitanding or 
| roruinace ſome part, or that the hath nor Icfe-me my lite, but my ſoule : I will 

depart out of this ruinous and rotten houſe, 1 will not flica licknefſe by the 
, remedic of death, prouided that it may be healed, and that it breed no da- 
' mage to my foule: I will not kill my ſelfe, ro make an end of my paine ; tor it 1s 
a5 much as to be v; anquithed,to dieatterthis mancr: yet if | knew that ! ſhould 
endure the ſame all the reit of my lite, I would depart from it, not by rcaſon of 
the griete, but for that it would hinder me trom doing all things tor which a 
man del:rethtoliue. A man is a recreant, and of little courage, that dyeth to 
eſcape trom paine, He is a toole likewiſe that liucth to icele nothing but paine 
But I am ouer-long, there 13 matter beſides which cannot be expreticd in a 
day. Buthow might he make an end of his lite, tharcannot makean end of his 
letter? Farewell then : for thou wilt reade theſe later words more willingly, 
then che other diſcourſes which intreate of nothing but death. 
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T he difference betwixt v1#luptuonſneſſe and toy, and that this is an honeſt word. 
Then praiſeth he Lvc1iLivs his ſtyle >, and that a I hiloſopher likewiſe is 
not to neglect words : and that parables and ſimilitudes are to be loued,yet that 

| mweareſeriouſly, and not ſightly to ſludie Philoſophie,netther muſt wee | leaſe 

LL ſelues quickly, ſince flatterie confonndeth vs. | 


Havercad thy lctter with great pleaſure, permit mc(lI pray thee) | 
a2 to victhclecommon words ;ncither reuoke them to the Stoicks 
lignificarion, We belecue that pleaſure 18a vice. Put caſe it bezyet 
are we wont tO vie this word to expreſic an attefion of ioy in our 
ſoules. I know well, I eclItheethar pleaſure (if we will that our 
words be aymed to our own purpol: e)i1s an intamous thing, & that toy cannot 
happen but ro a wiſe-man.For ioy is a certai nc lifting vpot the mind, that tru- 
fterh ro his proper goods and forces, Yetcommon!y we ſpeake thus,& ſay that 
we h2uc conceiueda great ioy of ſuch a mans Con! {ulate,or of ſome mariages,or 
of our wiucs bringing to bed;which arc nor {o certaine 1oyes, but that oft-times 
they arc the beginning of tuture ſadneſie, But true joy hath this bcnefir,to ac- 
companie it,that it ncuer hath cnd, neither 15 turned to his contrarie. There. 
tore when qur 7 jroil faith, And the enil ioyes of the mind, he ſpeaketh elegantly, 
bur yer nor properly. For there is not any cuil that bringeth ioy. He hathgiven 
this name vnto pleaſures,& hath very well expreſſed that which he would ſay; | 
for he meant and cxpreſicd thoſe men that rcioyce in their cuill and misfor- 
| tune:yet havenot[ without cauſe ſaid that I cook great pleaſure inthy Epiſtle. | 
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For although an ignorant man retoyce vpon a good eccafion, yet ſo itis, that I 
call that aft:Rion which he cannot moderate, and that preſently will calt ir 
ſcife vpon other divers ſubics. I call it, I ſay,pleaſure, conccived by opinion 
oa faincd good, condutted without meaſurc and diſcretion. Bur to returne 
to my purpoſe, heare what delighted mec inthy Epitltle : Thou haſt words at 
wiil,thy diſcovrle tranſporterh thee not,& draweth thee not further then thou 
haſt deſtinated. I herearc ſomethatare drawne by the brautic of ſome word 
that beſt likes them, to write more then they had purpolſcd, but the fame beta] - 
leth not thee. All is well ordered, and well applyed. Thou fpeakelt as much as 
thov wile,& l1gnificit morethen thou ſpeakeſt:this is a ſign of ſom greater mat« 
ter. Morcouer,it appeareth thatit hath no ſuperfluitie in it, & nothing proud: 
yet finde I ſomcimes Metaphors, which as they are not over-hardie,fo arethey 
not vnprovided ot beautic, and that bane alreadic made proote of their good 
grace. [ finde certaine compariſons, whereof 1: there be any one that will inter. 
diQ vs the vic, and permitteth them onely to Poers, heelecmeth ro me that he 
hath not read any of the ancient Anthors : Amongſt whom as yer a plavlible 
ſpcech was not aftefted or expected. T hey that ſpeake (imply, and to make vs 
only vndcriland that they would ſpeake, were full of Mcraphors & (1militudes, 
which in my opinion were nccctJarie, nor for the ſame cauſerhe Poers bad to 
vſc them, bur co alhiſt the feeblenes of our ſpirit, and to repreſent moſt liucly to 
the Diſciple and to the auditor that which they ſaid. As behold, when I reade 
among(t other,Sext;4 a vehement and ſnbtill man, Philoſophying in Greeke 
words and Romance manners, I tooke great pleaſure to ſee the fimilitude and 
compariſon which he vied,tharanarmy which fearcth to be afſailed by an enc- 
mic, marcheth in a ſquare battel|, ro be more readie for the fight : The wilc- 

man, faith he,ſhould do the like;he ought ro ſtretch ot his vertues on all fides, 
tothe end that if there be any danger that threatneth him, his ſupply may bein 
areadineſſe,and that without any diſorder they may obey thery Goucrnovr ; 
which we ſce to fall out in armies, which great Captains know how to arrange, 
where all the troupes are ſo orderly diſpoſcd, that both the once and the other 
vnderftand at the ſametime the commandement of their Generall , and thc 
watchword isas ſoone heard amongf the battcll of foottmen,as the troupes of 
horſemcn. But Sextius ſaith, rhat this is more neceſlaric lor vs, then for menot 
warre. For they bauc oftentimes had feare of the enemie without cauſe, and 
the high-way they fearcd to be moſt dangerous to them, was molt aſſured.Fol. 

ly hath nothing whith is exempt from feare. She fcarcth as much from aboue, 
as from beneath ; (he is afraid both of the one quarter and of the other. There 
are dangers that come beforc her, and that follow after her, She is afraid of all 

things ; (he is never aſſured, bur fearcth her owne ſuccours and aſſiſtants. But a 

wile-man is armed, and aduiſled againſt all fortunes and violences,alrhough po- 

uertie,miſcrie,ignominy,and paine aſfau't and charge him, be will never retire; 

he wil march, withost any fearce againſt his miſchiets, and in the midft of then, 

Divers things hold vs bound , & reftraine vs,diucrs other take from vs our for. 

ces, wee hauc ſo long time lyen ſoyledin theſe vices, that wee can hardly be 

cieanſed from them, For we are not onely ſoyled, bur alſo wholly poyfoned. 

And to the end,that from one compariſon we paſſe not to another, I wil aske 

thee(which I hauc oftentimes conſidered in my (elfe) why it is that folly doth 

ſo obſtinatel y tie vs vnto her? Firſt, becauſe we repnlſe her not valiantly, and 

that we will not doe onr vttermoſt endenour to ſeeke helpe. Next, becauſe we 


g1uc not ſufficient credit to thoſe things which are found out by wiſe men; nei- | 
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ther r:cciuc them with an open brealt, but patle ouer, and that over-lightly,a 


| thing of great importance. But how can any man ſuthcicntly learne what ſuth- 


ceth agaioll vices, who icarncth but chen, when be hath leaſure ro give ouer the 


| libcruac of his vices? T herets none of vs that diverh co the bottome, we hauc 
' onely gathered thetop. And to men ſo much and more occupicd, it hath ſuf- 


—_ - _ 


ticed to imploy lome }ittle timein Philoſophte, Bur that which moſt hiade. 
reth vs, is that we oucr-much plcalc our (clues, with our {clues : It we tinde any 


| manthar willcall vs good men, wife and holy men, we belecue them, We are 
| not ſatisfied with a moderate praiſe; whatſocuer immoderate flattery hath hea. 


ped on vs, we receive as due vnto vs; we conſent vato thole that ſay we are ve- 


' riewiſc and veric good, although we know we'!l that they arc accuſtomed to 


- — 


lic. And ſo tarre flatter we our fclues,that we will be praiſed tor things wholly 


| contrarieto that we doe. Sucha g8nc there is that heareth,that cucn they whom 
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he {cendeth to execution, call him ſweer and mercitull, l|berall in bis thefts and 
robberies, ſober and remperare in his drunkennetle and lecherie. Whence it 
commeth to palle, that we will nor make any change in our ſclues, becauſe wee 
iudge our ſelnes to be honeſt men. Alexander, at luch time as he ouer-ranne 
all India,and pillaged the ſame by war,as tarre as thoſe nations that were ſcant- 
ly knowne rotheir neighbors; riding about the walls ot a Cite, which he held 
belieged,ro know on whar [ide it was moſt ealte to be aſlaulred, & handing bim- 
leife wounded by the ſhort of an arrow,he remaincd a long time on horſe-batk, 
and continucd his enterpriſe. Bur aſter the bloud was ftanchee, and that the 
paine of the wound which was alreadie dried, began to encreale , and that his 
legge which hung on his borſe pommeil, began ro be aftonied, he was conktrai. 
ned to retire himſclte, and to lay, AU rhe world ſweareth that lamIveitens 
ſonne,but this wound of mine crieth out that Tam 4 man: T he like letvs do,when 
as by torce ot flattery, cuery one of vs are made fooles, Let vs ſay, Y ou report 
that I am wiſe, but | ſce how many vnproktable things I deſire, and how ma- 
ny burcfu]l [ wiſh for, Neither vnderſtand I chis which ſacietic reacheth brute 
beaſts, what meaſure (ſhould be allotted for meat, what tor drink,as yet I know 
now how much [ (ould take. Now will I teach thee how thou mayeſt vnder. 
ſtand,that as yet thou art not wiſe, He may be termed, and is wiſe, who is re- 

lenifhed with toy, glad and moderate,and that feeleth no pathon,liveth equal 
with the gods. Now counſel] thou thy felfe,if thou art neucr ſad, if no hope 
lolliciterhy mind,in expeQation of that which is to come;it day and night,thy 
ſpirit enioy an equal] and aſſured repoſe, if it be contente&in ir ſelfe, thou haſt 
attained to the tulneſle of that felicity a may may deſire. Bur it as yet thou hun. 
reſt after all ſorts of pleaſures, both here and there, make account that thou art 
as tar cltranged trom wiſedome,as thou ſhalt be from ioy and content, T hou 
haſt a will ro attaine therunto, but thou deceiveſt thy (cltc, if thou think» that 
rhoy maycſtatchicuc the ſame by the meancs of riches? Searche(t thou thy ioy 
amidſt honours, that is to ſay, amongſt carcs? T heſe things which thou thus 
dce(ireft,and thinkeſt to be the meanes to breed thee pleaſure & content, are but 
occahons of ſorrowes. All theſe, ] ſay,thinke to finde ioy and pleaſure, but they 
know not the mcanesto gaine a great and perdurable contentment. One ſup- 
poſeth to hind it in his banquets and foeliſh expences : another in his ambition 


| and great troope of vaſlals,that follow and flocke about bim on cuerie (ide; an- 


other by the fayours of his friends, another by vaine oſtentation of the ſtudie 


| of liberall Arts and Sciences , and letters which beale nothing, All theſe are 


velotted with a flattering pleaſure, which continueth not long; as drunkennes, 
which 
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which yceldeth fome fooliſh ioy for an houre, and ſecth ir felfe atrerwards 
followed with a tedious repentance. Or as the honour of an applauſe, and fa- 
uourable acclamation of the people, which hath beene gotten and ended with 
much paine. I hou muſt then thinke this, that the cftct of wildeme is the 6- 
ualicie of toy. I heminde of a wiſcmanis ſuch , asis the (tate of the world a- 
bouc the Moone, there 1s the ayre al wayes peaccable and faire.See bere wher- 
fore thou oughtelt detire to be wiſc,for thewiſeman is never without ioy. T his 
contentment groweth nor, bur from the conſcience of vertues. No man can re. 
joyce, bur he that is conſtant,iuſt, and temperate. What then, (ſayelt thou) do 
| Fooles and wicked men never reioyce? No, no morethen Lions do,that hauc 
tound their prey. \V hen they are wearicd and glutted with wine, and all other 
pleaſures, when as the night whichthey wholly ouer-paſle in drinking , is as 
yer bur very ([hort vnto them, when in alittle bodice a man hath included grea- 
ter picaſures then It may containe, and that he beginneth rogiue over, and caſt 
them our, then wretches as they are, beginnethey to cxclaime and cry outthis 
Verlc of Yirg:l: « 
For how we lewdly ſpent this lateſt night 
In fained pleaſures, thou well underſtandeſt. 


— — — 


They which arc addifted to fooliſh expence and ſuperfluitic,paſlc all the night 


long in foolith pleaſures,as if it ſhould be their laſt. But that pleaſure and1oy 
that followeth the geds, and thoſe thar liuc as they doe, 1s neuer interrupted 
or brought to eng : it ſhould ceaſe, if it proceeded and were borrowed [rom 
another. Pur becauſe it commeth not by the meanes of another, it dependeth 
net alſo on the power and authority of another, Fortune cannot take that a- 


way which ſhe bath notgiuen. 
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T hat the vowes of the common ſort are to bee deſÞiſcd, and Nature 
s tobe heard. 


Complaine, I wrangle, and am wrathfull. Deſt thou now with 
for that which thy Nurſe, thy T uter, or Mother hauc deſired for 
thee? Thou knoweſt notas yet how many cuils they have wi- 
ſhed thee. O hew harmefull arc the deſires of our friends vnte 
vs! yea even then moſt hurtfull, when they fall out moſt happi- 
ly.l do not now marvell if all the miſchicfes of the World befall vs, from our 
hrit infancie. For we haue taken increaſe amidſt the execrations of our Parents. 
Let the gods likewiſc heare our Praycrs ſometimes, when we importuncthem 
for nothing. How long ſhall it be,that we wil alwaycs crave ſome good at their 
hands, as if wee had not wherewith to nouriſh our ſclues? how long ſhall we 
fill che fields of great Cities with ourtillage : how long time ſhall it bee that a 
who!lc Province or Nation ſhall be employed in reaping our Corne? How long 
time (hall it be,thata great number of ſhips ſhall be employed, tocarrie from 
divers ſeas the corn that ſhould ſcruc but one mans table? The Bull is fatned 1n 
the Paſtyreofa fe x Acres, One only Forrcft ſuficeth many Elephants. A man 
feedeth bothof the Land and Sea. What then? Hath Nature giuen vso | 
| vaſatiable a bellv, in regard of thatlittle bodic ſhe bath given vs,thatir ſhould | 


ſurpaſſe the voracitic and hunger ofthe hugeſt and moſt rauenous beaſts in this 
world ? 
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+ world? Notruly. For that which wee givevnto Nature is as {mall as nothing, 
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| ſheis contented witha little. Iris notthe hunger of our bellies that coſteth vs 

ſo deare, itis our gloric and ambition. And for this cauſe (as Salſt ſaith) they 
| which follow thepleaſures of their belly, ought to bec reckoned and ranked a- 
| middcſt the number of beaſts, and not of men; and ſomeof thera beſide , not 
| amongſt the number of beaſts, bur of the dead, He liverh that vſeth himſclfe, 
| but they thatlye hid in ſluggiſhneſſe, ſo liue in their houſes as ina Sepulcher, 
| Althovghintbeir porches thou regiſter their names in Marble : yet they are 
| buried before they are dead. 
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| Let vs ſiudie to bee amended and changed. Let vs thinke on Death, as if almayes 
| imminent, and adareſſed to lay hold on vs. 
e | 

Ervs deſiſt to will that which we would.] truly cndeuovur my lelfe 
in my old age to behave my ſclfe ſo, that men may iwwdge that ] 
have another will then I had when I was young. In this onc 
thing employ I all my dayes and nights; this is my onely labour, 
this is my thought, to beableto bring mine olde cuilstoan end. 
I endeuour that one day may be to me as much as my wholc life. llay not hold 
of itasit it were my laſt, bur bcbold the ſame as it it might beethe laſt. I write 
vntothee this Letter with ſuch an apprehen(ion , as it Death ſhovld call mee, 
whilcft I am writing of it. I am readic to depart;and therefore in ſecuritic enioy 
[liie, becauſe I am not much troubled howlong it (hall laſt, Before old age I 
rooke care that I might live well, in old age that I might dyc well ; and todye 
well, isto dyc willingly. Labour with thy ſelfe that thou doe nothing vnwil- 
lingly:whatſocger muſt come to paſſe will come to paſſe, necefhitie 1s but to 
him that rcfuſeth , and not to him that willerh, Tbere is no neccfhtie for him 
chat hath a will, I ſay this, that hee who willingly doth that which bee is com- 
manded, bath flcd the moſt vnſcaſonable and cruclleſt part of ſervitude, that 
ist0 lay, to doe that which he would not doe. Not he that vpon any command 
doth any thing, isa miſerable man, but he that doth it againſt bis will. In ſuch 
ſort thercfore let vs compoſe our mindes, that wee will that which neccfhtic re. 
quireth to be done : and above all things let vs thinke vpon our end, without a- 
ny ſhew of heauineſſe, We muſt ſooner prepare our (clues to death then tolife. 
Lile hath butouer-much to cntertayne the ſame, but we are they that long af- 
rerthoſe inftruments that entertayne the ſame. Weethinke, and ſo ſhall wee 
alwaycs ſuppoſe, that we want ſomewhat, neither yeares nor dayes ſhall bring 
to paſle that we bauc lived ſufficiently, but the minde. I have lived, my deareſt 
Lucil;as, as much as ſuthceth; I expe death, as one glutted with lite. 
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That neither men or affaires are hinderances to 4 good minde. The prayſe of 
DrzrmMuTRIVS. 


3 Hey that would make men belecue, that themultitude of affaires 
©) is a hinderance vnto them, inthe purſuite and ſearch of liberal] 


ſtudies, doc nought elſe but lye. T hey pretend and taine occu- 
pations, they augment them,and bulie themſclues.I am diſchar- | 
gcd of aftaires, my Zncil;us, I am diſcharged, and wherclocucrl | 
| am, I am wholly to my {clte. For I ſubie nor, but accommodate my ſelte to | 


I ' | 
| affaires, I runne not after the occalions which might make me loſe time, and 


f 


| 


| in what place ſocucr ] bide,thereis it that I entertayne my thoughts,and rumi- | 
| nate ſome profitable matrer in my ming. When [ give my ſelfe vnto my friends, | 
| yct forall that I am not diſtrated from my ſelfe. I tay notalſolong time with 

; them, whoſe company I have entertayned foratime, and for ſome occalion 
| produced from the dutie of my charge. But Iam alwayes with vertuous men; 
| ſend my thoughtsand minde vnto them, in what places, and what times (oe- 
uer they have beene, I leade alwayes with me, my Demetrive, the beit of men, 
and leauing apart theſe purpurated fellowes, I talke with this man halfe naked, 
andadmirehim. But how ſhould I chooſe but admire him ? He wantcth no- 
thing. Some man may contemneall things, but no mancan haueall things. 
The ſhorteſt way to riches is by contempr of riches. But our Demerriws liucrh 
in ſuch ſort, that hee ſcemeth notto have contemned all things, but onely to 


have permitted that others ſbould cnioy them. 
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A Conſolatorie Fpiſtle vpon the death of 4 friend, both wiſe and excellent. 


Hon art very impatient, becauſe thy friend Flares 18 deceaſed, 


*T), yet will I not thatthou ſubict thy (cite to difordinate forrow. 1] 
«YL, dare not cxaRtthis at thy hands, that thou ſhovlde(t not grieve, | 
» yct know I this, thatit is the better. But to whom is it, rhatſo 
firme a conſtancic of minde may happen, but to him alone who 
bath trodden Fortune vnder his feet ? Yer him alſo would this thing trouble 
and pricke, yet would it but onely pricke. For our ſc}ues we way bee pardoned, 
if we melt intcares, prouided that they be not over-laviſh, and that weeour 
(clues have repreſſed them. In the lofle of a friend, neither let our eyes be dry, 
nor overflowing; wee muſt ſhead teares, but nor weepe out-right. Suppoſeſlt 
thon that I ſubic&thee roa rigorous Law? When as the greatelt Poet amongft 
the Greekes, gaue lcaue and limit to teares for one day only, when he ſaid that 
N7obe alſo bethought her of her meate. Wilt thou know trom whence theſe 
plaints and immecaſurable teares procced ? By teares wee ſcekethe teſtimonic 
that wee bewaile them, and we follow not gricfe, but wee ſhewit. No man is 
ſad ro himſelfe. O vnhappy folly, there is alſo ſome ambitioningriete. What 
then, ſayeft thov, ſhall I forget my friend ? Vndoubtedly thou promilſeſt him a 


| very ſhort remembrance, if it muſt continue no longer then thy priefe. The 
| leaſt 
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| row, and pactteth tac ane, og \Hl:ttons of this World. As loone as 
| now keepeltrhov,andentertaynettthy ſorrow ; oY how charily ſoeucr thou 


ali rair.28, jet vs labour That there membranceot our tricnds which weloſe, be 


| and Cakes. Burthe memorie of thoſc that are geceaſcd can yceld noioy, but 
' that \ 6 £1 ich is intermixed with ſome littic bitternefle, But who is he that would 


7 _ RM 2 _ 
{Lucius Annens Seneca, | 
leaſt occalionof Fortune, will luddenly chingeth ce wrinckles ofe] ay brow into | 
ſmiles. Torcſoluc my lclicalhort ewe wil lufice, which all wageth all ſor. 


104 halecea ſe ro obſeructihy leite, this Image of ladneſle will torlake thee; 
' 2 ; in will Clo; 400 A ir Om t La ICC, and cl Y !1C ſooner, rt he MOre [11 iFPpcr it TA Abouc 


agreca :bleand plealtingvnto vs.No mantaketh pleaſure to rcmember ſuch a ſub- 
c4, whcrcon hee cannotthinke withovt torment: notwithſtanding it it cannot 
othcrwile be, but that the name ot our tricnds whom we hauec loſt, muſt be rc- 
duccd to our memorie, wich ſome touch and atraint of forraw , yetthat ve- 
ry couch it {1c nth ſome pleaiare mit. For as our CA7/talys was wont to ſay; 
Sois che memory oft ourdeccaſed triends p/caling vnto vs, as ſome Apples 
yhich arc {harply ſiwccr, as in ouer-olde \Wine the very bittcrneſle delighreth 
vs. Butaiter alictle time 150ucr-palt, all that which rormented vs is extingui- 
hed, and thca a pure and true pleaſure is concciued in our minds. Tt wee will 
2180 credit vnto him, to thinke that our tricnds are in health, is to cate Honey 
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deny that theſe [narpe thi ings, and ſuch as have inthem ſomeacrimonic,doe a- 
cuate and whetthe ſtomake ? Yet am not | for all this, of that opinion. The | 


| ogy ncce of my friends that are deceaſed , 15 aprecable and plealing vnto | 
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| alive. Canſk thou cndure thoſe that make norcckoning and account of their 


= — 


and neucr louc any, but eventhen whenthey baveloſt them? They then more | 
| abundantly w cepe e, becauſe they arcatraid, left it ſhould grow in doubt whe- | 
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; the onely one Coate that he had, had rather bewaile his misfortune, then be- 
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; by reaſon and counſaile could not finde an end of his ſorrow , met with it in 


— — — 


_ For | had them, as if I wereto loſethern, and I haveloft them, as if I had. 
them. Doe therefore, my Lucilizs, that which thy diſcretion requirerh. For- 
bearc to giue an cuiltinterpretation of the benchts of Fortune, ſhe rooke away, 
but ſhe bad ginen. Ler vs then enioy ourfriends with a greedie deſire, becaulc 
wee know not whether they ſhall continue with vs a longtime or no, Let vs'! 
thinke that we haue oftentimes Jeitthem , when as wee had made ſome long 
Voyages, and how oftentimes abiding with them in the ſame place, wee haue 
not ſcene them; and we (hall find that we hauc loſt more time when they were | 


— 


— 


| 
friends when they have them, but bewaylc them aftcrwards moſt miſcrably, | 


ther they Joued their friendsor no; and ſceke (but too late) toteſtifie their a. 
mitic. If wc hau<- other friends . wedoe them iniurie, and conccive an cuill 0- 
pinion of them, tothinke that they cannot comfort vs as much as one onely 
whom we hauc loſt. And it we have not any, weour {clues doe our (clues grea- 
ter wrong then wee hauc recciucd at Fortuncs hands, Shec hath onely taken 

one from vs,and we bave not made any. Againe, hee ſcarcely loued any one, 
which could not loue morethen one. If aman that were robbed, and had loft 


thinke bim by what meanes hce might eſcape the cold , and finde ſomething to 
coucr his hou!ders, wouldcſt thou not eſteeme him for agreat Foole? Thou 
balt buricd him thou loued(t, ſecke now another whom thou mayeſt love. It 
1s better toget a new friend, then to bewaile an elde, ] know well thas the 
thing which I pretended now to ſpeake is very vulgar, and knowne vnto cucry 
man: yet will [ not pretermit it, though all the World hath vſed it. Hee that 


tic butiris moſt contemptible, for a \Wiſcman to finde no remedicfor his 
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lorrow, but dy wearying bimlelte wit! the > ſame. I had rather thou (houl deft | 
relinquiſh thy {orro y, then that thou {hou!delt be left | by It. Det1it from do 
ht abicy loone as th Ju can 4 * Wh ch alt hou! 21 thou woul Jit thou cantt not |} 
long doe. Our Aflceltors lin mited theterme ot a yeare for women to mourn 
10; not that they ſhould mourne lo Jong, but that they might not mourn« 

k _ Tomen taney prichxed no Ciſtinct time, becauſe notime 15 honeſt ; yer |} 
which of theſe women wilt thyuu name mce, which could fcarcely boe drawn | 
'rom the pile wheretacir r Fa band was bur cd, or dragged trom his dead Car | 
calle wh {2 moancs concinued tor 4 was lemenet! h 2? Nothing groweth more Þ 
ſoone into batred then : which bcino new , fin ad 1 Comforter, an« 
Faweth lome vato b moſaics Is betno inueterate 1s detided;zand 10 
without cauſe, for either it 1s fayned, or it 1s fooliſh ; yerdoel v riteth's vt 
; thee, euen i, wao ic mmnimc2turabity boy 10 4 % eare | 
| tr:end, that (which ! wrice with hearis-gricts) 1 might bee num © | 
| the examples of t54 > Waome forrow 1 OUCr-COMCc. But at this prefer | 
| time [ condemne mine owne action, a md 1y percctue that toe greats! | 
| cauſe of my lo mourning, was, becaul {c | ncuer thought that bee miygat aau 
| dyed before me. I cthouznr onely that hee was younger, a! Bo _ more young | 
| then [, as if the Deltinics c lled vs by crdcr of our birth. Le herctore con | 
| rinually meditate, 25 well on our owne mortalicie, as theirs owl m wee lone. | 
| | ben {h>u1d | haue {aid ; my Seren 15 V UNPCH, Wilts this tot Ce PUrD leine | 
mult dye aiter mc e,out 1c mic! allo before me: and hauing notthought here | | 


1 

vpon, fortune {: pri! TH ; mac on the ludden, firooke Ro Now know I that | 
ai thu 1s are mortal, and t aat tney are mortall, vader an vncertaine Law. 
That may bee done to day, what cuer may be rd Let vs thinke there'ore | 
deare Lucilizs, that we {hal | quickly come thicher where hceis lodged, whom | 
wee {ſg lament for. And haply (it the opinion of \Wilemenſay our of trurh 
and a" y place receiue vs,) he whom wee ſuppoſe to haue periſhed, is but 


cnt b<tore vs. | 


| E v1isr. L XIV. 


| iB-rewnito. 


: : - . . " 
u wert yeſterday with vs. T hoy mioheft _—_ thy lelfe | 


: 
1: y6iterday onely, and therctore I added, with vs; for thouart | 
aa yes with mec. Certaine fr [EN is WCerecomerto vilic mee, for | 
hich cauſe the Ch mney  (mok-d more then it was accuttomed; | 
wot that this ſmoake was of tha: kind , as that which was wooar 
to fume 'rom the Kirchins of thoſe thar entertaine Feaks, which is woont to 
| tcrrifie thoſe that watch by night; but a liztle ſmoake that ſignified that ſome 
| Gueſts wer2cometome. Wee deuifed on diuers things according to the cu- | 
tome obfcrucd in Banquets, reducing nothing to a reſolution; but pathng | 
| {rom onething to another. At laitthe Booke of Quintus Sextine the father (a 
| man of much k10wle Igeinmy opinion, and a Stoicke, al Ithough ſome would 
| deny it) was read vnt 0 vs. O good God how's this man repleniſhed withcon 
| itaiicte and courage! I hou (halt not find the like amongſt all the Philoſophers. | 


Some 
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| Lucius Annens Seneca. 
| Some mens \Writings haue only a coodly T itle, the reſt is without lite. They 
' : " 


makein{trutions ea2y gilpure, ang ca 2911], they adde no cour:2c, becauſe they 


—— 


| have none. When thou halt read Sex77z, thou wilt ſay hee liveth ; he is full of 
| vigour, he 1s tree, he is more then a man. Hee Jcaueth mee alway es repleniſhed 
with great aſſurance. Howlocuer my minde be difpoled, it ery wars will | 
confefl2 vnto thee) I am addreſled to prouoke all calualties, and freely to ex- 
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| them. Theremedies of the minde were inuented by our Ancients , burit be- 


clayme Why ceaſ t rhou Fortune? Comean Idencounter me,thou ſcelt I am | 
ready for thee; | inuclt my (elte with his courage who lecketh where hee may |; 


2prouc and where he may expreſlc his vertue: 
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| 6cfreto hang fomwhar that I may ouercome,by whoſe patience I may be ex. 
ertiſed : for Sexrins ikewiſe hath this admirable qualitie in him, that he will 
[hew thee the excelle: ncic of an happie lite,and will not put thee out of hope ro 
obtayne the ſame. Thou halt know that thee is lodged in a place very high, 
notwithſtanding araviturberd will, may mount thereunto. Amonglt all o- 
therthing only vertue may giue thee this tha thou mayſt admire , without 
lo{m >thy | hope to att; tincher. Truely the onely contemplation of wiſcdome, 
very oftentimesrobbeth me of very much time. I behold the ſame with no 
leſſe aitoniſhment, then I doethe Heauens and the World, on which TI often- 
times caſt mine eyes, a5 if I had neuer ſcene the ſame : theretore is it that Ire. 
verence aud honour the inuentions of wiledome,and the inuenters allo : It de- 
lighterh me to goe and take poſleſhon thereof, as of an heritage common vnto 
many. Theſe thingsare gotten, theſe things are laboured for mee. But let vs 
play the | mart of a "pod Father of a Family : let vs increaſe that Inberitage 
xhich was le frvs,and let this Poſſeſſion deſcend to my Poſteritie, in morcam. 
ple manner then I receiued it from mine Anceſtors. Much there is thatas yet | 
remaynech to be done, and much more [hall zemaine: for after the reuolution 
of athouſand ages, the occaſ1on ſhall neuer be lett ro them that are borne here. 
after, ro adde ſomewhat. And although Antiquitie hath invented all rhings, 
ver the vie, the {cience, and Ciſpolition thereof , which hath beenc invented, 
ſhall alwayes remayne new. Put caie wee h od ome Medicines lett vntoVs for 
the healing of eyes, I need not ſecke for other ; yet are theſe to bee fitted both 
tothe diſeaſes, and tothe times : by one of them the heate of the E yes iS CX- 
riaguilhed, by another the thicknelle of the Eye-lids is trenuated ; by onea | 
ſudden Flux of Humor and Rheume is diverted,Ly another the ſight is quick 
ned. It behooueth thee to grinde theſe remedies , and allay them well, to 
make choice of rhe time, and that rhou obſcrue a meaſure in every one of 
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houeth vs to ſeeke, how and when they ſhould bee appliyed. They that liued 
before vs haue done muck, bur they have not done al !]. Yer muſt we $1 
them, and reverence them as Gods. Why then thould I not baue the [mage 
of thelc y —_— and great men in my Houſe, to kindle and quicken vp _ | 
ſpirit? And why (hould Inot celebrate their Birth-dayes? V/hy ſhould I not 
name the -m alwayes for Honours ſake? That Veneration that I owe to my 
Maſters, the ſame owe I totheſe Maſters of Mankind, from whom the begin- 
nings 
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nings of ſo many benefites are derived. If I ſee cithera Conlull or a Pretor, 
I will doe all that which is viſually done in yeelding them honour and reuc- 
rence;I will light oft my Horſe, ] will put off my Hat, and giue bim the way : 
\What then? can I remember both the Catoes, wile Leltws, Socrates, Plato, Ze. 
no,and Cleanthes, without ſome great acknowledgement of Honour ? Truely 
| reverence them, and hearing the greatneſle of thele names, I alwayes ariſe to 


yeeld them Honour. 
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He intreateth of the ſearch of natural things. Of cauſe and matter, and teacheth 
how much they are profitable, if they be moderately handled, and to a goodend, 


that #s of life - by theſe the mind is lifted vp to God and honeſtie. 


Diuided yeſterday into two parts ; the one was for my ſelfe, the 
other for my [1cknes, which vſurped all the fore-nooneto it lelfe, 
& left the after-noone for me:for which cauſe I firſt of all aſſayed 
the forces of my ſpirit in reading ſome Book.But when I ſaw that 
he took pleaſure herein, I grew bold to command him far more, 
yea, I permitted him. I wrote therefore ſomething with agreater carethen 
was accuſtomed, whilſt I contend with a difhcult matter, and will not be ouer- 
come, vnrill ſuch timeas ſome of my friends came in vnato me, who withdrew 
me perforce,and reprehended mefor a man intemperateinthe time of my lick- 
neſle. In ſtead of writing, ſome Diſcourſe was ſet abroach, whereof [ will relate 
vnto thee that part which is in queſtion, wherein thou art made Vmpire. T hou 
haſt more buſineſle in hand then thou thoughteſt of. Certaine itis , that there 
are three cauſes, & the Stoicks,as thou knowelt, ſay,that there are two things in 
nature, whereof all otherthings are made, The Cauſe and the Matter : the 
Matter remayneth idle;yet prepared toall things, which will not ſlirre, except 
it be moued. But the Cauſe, that isto ſay,the reaſon, formeth the Matter, and 
turneth it which way ſoeuer ſhe lifteth, and produceth our of it divers workes. 
There muſt be then ſomething, whereof a thing may bee made,and after that a 
meanes by which it is made. I his is the Cauſe; that the Matter. All Artis the 
imitation of Nature ; and therefore all that which I haue ſaid of the vniuerſall, 
may bee transferred to theſe, which areto bee made by man. A Statuchad a 
Matter that ſhould receiue the workmanſhip, and an Artizan that ſhould give 
forme vnto the Matter. T herefore in the Statue the Matter was Braflz,and the 
cauſethe Workman:all other things are of the ſame and alike condition. I hey 
take their Eflence from that whereof they are made,and of him which maketh 
them. The Stoicks ſay that there is but onely one cauſe, namely that which 
maketh.But Ari/forle ſaith,thar the cauſe may be ſaid after three manners. I he 
firſt cauſe, ſaith he, is the Matrer it ſelfe, without which nothing may be made: 
the ſecond is the Workman: the third is the forme, that is annexed to any Work 
whatſocuer,as vpona Statue:for Ari/otle calleth it 53/@ , thatis to ſay, an l- 
mage. There is yet another{faith he) which is annexed forthe fourth, which is 
the deſigneand intention of the whole Work. I will tell thee moreplainly what 


it is : The Brafſe is the firſt cauſe of the Statue; for it had neuer beene made, if 


that whereof it was founded and drawne had not beene. The ſecond cauſe is 
the Workman : for this Braſle could not haue faſhioned it ſelfe into the forme 
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| ot a Statue, it ſome skiifull Artiſt had not beene imployed therein. T be third | 
| cauſe is the forme; tor neither [hould this Statue becalled Doriphorus or Dra- | 
” duments, except this forme had beene expretled in the ſame. T he other ourth | 
| Cauſc is, the purpole andintention where'ore it was made: for without it,it had | 
| not becene made. And what is this intention? [t is the ſame that inuited the 
| Work-matter, that it is which he followed : it is then eyther Siluer,it hemade 
' itto (ell; or glory, it he mage it for reputation; or his Devotion and Pietie, if 
| he would giuc ic fora preſent toa I emple. Therefore this allo1s the caule for | 
| 
| 
| 


— 


which itis made. I hinke(t thou that amongſt the cauſes of a Vork which hath 

bin made,that we ought not tocount that withou: which it could not be made! 
| To theſe doth Plato annex a fift, which he calleth 7dca: for this is the example 
| or pattern2,0n which the Workman caſting his eyes, doth that which bee had 
| deftinaredand determined ro doe; and it skilleth not whether he hauc his pat- 
| terne abroad whereunto he referreth his eye; or within, iD his fancie whicu hee 
hath conceiued and placed in himſefe. God hath the patternes and examples of 
all chings in himſclfe. He hath conceiued in his vnderitanding the members and | 
faſhions of all that which {hould be made by him : he is full of all cheſe formes 
and figures which P/at9 calleth 7deas, which are immortall,immurable, and in- 
defatigable. So that although men dye,yet humanity vpon which man is made, 
remayneth:and although men become ficke,and doe dye, yet that ſufferethno- 
thing. Thereare then fiue cauſes, according to P/ato ; That whereof, that by 
which,that whereby,that whereto,and that wherefore. In rhe laſt place,in the 
Work which is made of theſe chings,as ina Starue(becauſe ot it we haue begun | 
to ſpeake)that whereot is the Braſſe,that by which is the \Vorkman,thar wher- 
by is the forme that is giuen vnto it, that whereto is the patterne which the | 
Workman imitateth, that wherefore is che del{igne and intention of him that | 
made it,and that which 1s compoſed of all cheſe is the Statue. All theſe things | 
the \Vorld hathalfo,as Plaro faith The Workman is God, that which is made * 
is the matter, and the forme is the hahite and the order which wee ſee in this 
World,the patterne andexampleis that whereon God hath tormed the great- | 
nefle of this faire worke;the intention is the deligne tor which he made it. Af | 
keſt thou me what Gods intention was ? His googdneſle. Truely Plato faith (o. | 
What cauſe had God to make the World? He is good , hee hath made good | 
things. He that is good enuyeth not any thing which is go0d:and therefore be | 
hath made the beſt that he could. Giue now thy judgement hereupon,and pro- | 
nounce who heis, that in thy opinion hath moſt necrly aymed at the truch,not 
who hath ſaid che troth, for thac is farre beyond our apprehen(10n,as the truth 
it ſelfe. Bur this great multitude of Cauſes, fer downe by _Ariforle and Plato, 
eyther comprehend over-much, or too little. For if they thinkethat the caulc 
to make athing,beall char without which nothing may bee made, they baue | 
ſer downetoo few cauſes; they (hou'd nominate time, for nothing can be done | 
wichour time; they ſhould ſer downe place, for if there be not aplace where a | 
thing ſhould bee done, ir cannot bee made. They ſhould put downe morion 
without which nothing is made,nothing periſheth: moreouer , there is nor a- | 
ny art or change without motion. Bur here ſeek we the firſt and gencrall cauſe. | 
This ſhould be wholly ſimple, becauſe the matter is ſimple. We aske whar this 
cauſeis? Iristhe reaſon efficient, tharisto ſay,God. And by this reaſon that 
told you, there are not divers and particular cauſes ; but they depend wholly 
vpon one, thatis on that which maketh. Thou ſaycſt cbat forme likewiſe is one | 
of the caules , andthat itis it which the Workman putterth vpon his \Worke? | 
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iti” a part, but not a cauſe. Thepatterne alſoor example is not a cauſe, itisa | 
neceflary initrument of the caule; (o js the patterne neceſſary ro the Workman, | | 
as the poliſhing Iron,or the Fyle,for without them Art canprofit nothing: yer | 
are they not parts, or cauſers of the Art, Theintention ofthe Work-man (faiti | 
he) for which he vndertaketh to makeany thing is a cauſe ; yerthough ic were | 
a caule it ſhould nor bee ethcient bur acceſſarie. Now theſe cauſes are innume- | 
rable, but wee diſpute of a generall cauſe: vndouþtedly they haue not ſpoken 
with theiraccuſtomed ſubrtilty, when they haue ſaid that this whole \World & 
this work ſo well finilhed, was the cauſe: for thereis a great difference betwixt 
the work and the cauſe of the worke. Pronouncethen thy ſentence, or lay (as 
it is more calle in matters thatare doubtful)thar this queſtion is not yet in ſtate 
to be iudged, & lo dilmitle vs. Thou wilt ſay vnto me, what pleaſure doſt thou | 
conceiue in lo(ing thy time aftcrthelerhings, which cannot diſburrhentlice of 
any paſhon,nor malter any couetouſnefle ? For mine owne part, firlt of all | 
diſcourſe of that which may ſettle my mindein repoſe, and l rather enquire af: 
termy ſelte then this Vniverſe. Doing this I lole not my time as thou thin. 
keſt. For all theſe Diſcourſes, if they beenot cut off, if they bee nor drawne 
co vaprofitable ſubtilties, doe animate and rayſe the minde, which feeling ic 
ſelfe preſſed with a heauy burthen, deſirech nought elſe but rodeliucr her [<lte, 
and to rcturrie to thoſe places where {hee hath beene, For this bodie is bur a 
burthen and puniſhment of the ſoule. Shee is wearyed with the burthen,ſhee 
isin bondage, if Philoſophie come not to ſuccopr her. But (hee hath com- 
manded her to breathe ia the contemplation of Nature, and hath permicred 
herto [orſake the Earth, and annex her ſelfe to diuine things. This is the liber: 
ty (hze bath, this is her refetorie z meane while ſhee iſlueth out of Priſun 
where (hee is detayned, and goes to recreate her ſelfe in Heauen. Even as 
Worke-men, who haue long time held their eyes fixed vpon any ſubrill 
Worke, and w:aited them thereupon , eſpecially if they labour in ſome ob- 
(cure place, and with lictlelight, goe out into the open Ayre,. and ſeeke out 
ſome publique place, where the people are accuſtomed to diſport themlſelues, 
and recreate their (1ght in the cleere light of the day : ſo the mind, impriſoned 
in this darke and obſcure receptacle, as often as it may, ſeckes libertie, and re- 
poleth it ſelfe inthe contemplation of the Workes of Nature. A Wiſeman,and | 
he that followeth Wiſdome,is in ſome ſort tyed to his bodie,but is abſent trom 
the ſamein his beſt part,and addrefſeth his beſt thoughts to high and ſublime 
matters,and as if he had rakenthe Oath of a Souldier,he makerh account, that 
thetime that his lite Jaſteth is his pay or wages : and in ſuch fort is he reformed 
and reſolued,that he beareth neither loue nor hatred co his life , and patiently 
ſuttereth alltranſicory things, although hee know that a greater good remay- 
neth hereafter, Wouldeſt thou interdi& me the contemplarion ot all things in 
Nature,and retyring me wholly, reſtrayne me to one onely thing ? Shal) I nor 
ſearch what the beginnings of all things are? Who it is that formed them { 
Who it was that diſtinguiſhed all that which was confuſe and mixed in a maſſe 
in a manneridle and immouveable ? Shall I not ſeeke who it was that made this 
World?By what Wiſdome this incredible greatneſle of the Vniverſe hath re- 
ceiued his Lawes and his order? Whoit is that hath gathered together ſo many 
things that were ſcattered? Who hath ſeparared thoſe that were confuſed? 
Who hath diuidedthe beautie amongſt thoſe things which were bidden vnder 
an abiedt deformity? Whence commeth this (o great light? Is it fire, or any | 
thing more reſplendent then fire? Should I not enquire after theſe things? 
Bb 2 Shall 
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Shall I not know whencel deſcended ? or whether I {hall ſee them but once 
or divers times ? Shall I not know whicher I mutt returne, and what place at- 
rendeth my ſoule, after it (hall be deliuered from this humane ſcruitude? Wilt 
thou hinder me from mounting to heauen, that 1s to ſay, Wilt thou command 
merto liucabietly? Iam moregreat,and borne tor greater things, then to be 
a Slavero my bodie, ouer which I neuer fixe mine eyes, bur as on the chaines 
that hold me Priſoner, and reſtrayne me from my libercie.[t is my bodie which 
| expoſeto Fortune, to withltand her atſaulrs:] permit not any wound to paſle 
cheron, that may atHi& my ſoule. All that which may ſubiett it ſelfe, or ſuffer 
inuricin mee, 15 but this Priſon of mine, abict and (laviſh ; the ſoule that re- 
mayneth therein is free. Neuer can this fle(h of mine make mee partake any 
feare, ncr vic any cowardize, vnderualuing a good man , nor to lye to doe ho- 
nvur to this miſerable bodie. When it pleaſerh me, I will breake the company 
| haue with him. And nowalthough we are vnited together, wee will not bee 
companions vpon equall rearmes. T he ſoule will ſay thatall appertayneth 
ro her. The contempt of her bodie 1s her true liberty. But to returne to my 
purpoſe. Truly the contemplation of that we ſpake of late , may ferue very 
much ro this hibertie: Thatisto ſay, that all chings are compoſed of matrer, 
and of God, God governeth ail theſe things, which being ſpread round about 
him, foll ow their Goucrnour and their Clucte. And God,who is hee that ma» 
keth, is more power'ull then the matter which ſuftereth the forme that God 
will give vnto ic. The ſame place thar God obtayneth in the World , the 
ſame hath the ſoule in the bodie. T hat which the matter is to God, the ſame 
isthe bodieto vs. T he [nteriourtherefore ought to enioy the Superiour. Ler 
vs bee firme and conſtant againſt Fortune , and let vs not feare ortremble at 
iniuries, wounds, impriſonment or pouertie, What is Death? Either ir is 
the end, or a paſlage : neicher feare Io ceaſe to bee, for it is the ſame, asif I 
had ncuer beene; nortopalle, becauſein no place {hall I bee lodged more 
{traitly. 
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That CliarAanvs iolde, but linely, and that inbodie hee was deformed, but in 
minde honeſt. Hee careth not for the Houſe wherein hee dwelleth. The- 
difference of goods amore the Stoickes , and that all things are equall. 
What then ? CAre loy and Patience the ſame? They are ſo m regard of 
Vertue, rot of matter. CAnd that externall things alſo gine not any augmen- 
tation of good. Theſe things hanaleth hee copiouſly, diſttnitly andexcellently. 
0 let ws reade it, and apply the ſame. 


E P1$ST, 


Have ſcene Clararw my companion in ſludic, whome of long 
time before | had not leene. 1 houexpetelt not, in my opinion, 
tbat I ſhould tel] thee he is 01d, but at leaſt as yet hath hee his ſpi- 
rits liuely and vigorous , and ſuchas ſtrive with bis little bodie. 
To ſpeakethe truth, Nature hath doneamiſle, to lodge lo faire 
a minde 1n {o foule an Hoſtrie. Or elle, it may be, ſhe had an intent toreach vs, 
that the ſtrongeſt and bleſledeſt mind might hide it ſelfe vnder any skin , what- 


ſocuer. Yet hath he ouercomeall impediments, and through the contempt o! 
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him ele hath he attayned fo farre, as ro contemne all other things, Ia my opt- 
nion, he deceiued humlcite, that ſaid, 


I"ertue it farre more gracious, get ting place 
Vrder the concrt of acomel) face. 


For thee hath no need of any forreine ornament, ſhe deriuveth her dignity from | 


ker ſelie, and maketh the bodie which ſhe poflelſerb, boly and facred. Truely | 
| began to behold my triend Claranus very neeriy, and in my iudgemen thee | 
ſcemerh very faire, and as (traighr in bodice, as confirmed in minde. A great | 


man may itlue trom a {heepe-coate, and a vertuous and faire foule may be clo- 
ſedin a deformed ang baſe Lodie. And Nature, inmy opinion , expreily cau- 
ſeth ſome to bee borne atter this manner, to make vs ſee, that vertue may bee 
lodged in all places; if pothbly ſhe could have brought torth naked ſoules, thee 
would haue done it. But now doth ſhee farre more; for thee produceth ſome 


— 


that are deformed in bogy, which notwithſtanding cealenotto expreſle their | 


value. Clans, as | ſuppoſe, was made to ſerue for a patterne,and to let vs ſee, 
that the ſoule cannot be defiled by the deformity of the bodie,& that the body 
may receive ornament by the beautie of the ſoule. Bur although wee have re- 
mained very {ew dayes together, yet notwithſtanding divers Diſcourſes paſſed 
betweene vs, which [ will orderly di geſt, and afterwards ſend vnto thee. The 
firſt day the queſtion was, how goods ſhould be equail, fince there was a three- 
fold condition of them. Some of theſe goods, as our Philoſophers lay,arepla- 
cedin the hrft ranke,namely, loy,Peace,and telicitic of the Countrey. The 0- 
ther arcinthe ſecond, which neuer makethemielnes known, bur in a miſerable 
ſubic&,as patience in the middeit of rorments, and remperance ina great lick- 
netſe. We delire that the firſt ſhould betall vs euery day , and the ſecond when 
need requireth. T hereis alſo a third fort, as to walke modeſtly and grauely, to 
carry a modeſt countenance,and vſe the geſtures and behautoursof a wile man. 
How is it then, that theſe goods may be equall among themſelves, ltnce we are 
ro delirethe one, and depart from the other ? If wee will diſtinguiſh , let vs re- 
turne tothe firſt, and conlider what it is. A ſovlethat hxeth his eyes vpon the 
truth, that knoweth that which ſhe ought to eſchew or deſire, that prizeth all 
chings, not by opinion, but by the Lawes of Nature, that intermixeth it ſelte a. 
midit this great vniverſe,and fixeth her contemplation vpontheeffeRs thereof, 
that is inceſlantely occupyed inthinking and doing, that is as great 3s ſhe is ve- 
hement, thatſuttereth not her ſelte to be ouercome neither by aduerſc or plea- 
{ingthings;that ſubmitteth nor, neither tothe one nor tothe other fortune, that 
15 eminent aboue all things that may happen or befall her , that is faire with a 
good grace,that hath her ſtrengthaccompanied with health and ſobriety, that 
1s never aftrighred nor aſtoniſhed, whom no violence can (ſhake, whom fortune 
cannot rayle or deprefle. Such is the vertue of the foule, ſuch is her face, if thee 
might expreſle her ſelte ar once, and might wholly and at once diſcouer herſelte 
to our {ight:yet many differences hath (hein her ſelfe, which diſcouer thelelues 
in the drerfity of life,and her ations ; and yet becommeth ſhee neither more 
great nor fnore [malthen ſhe is. Forthe ſoucraigne good may nor decreale,nei- 
ther hach vertue power togo back-ward, yet changerth (hee in diuers qualities, 
and conformeth her ſelfe according to the babir of thoſe things ſhe wil do.She 
changethand transfigureth into her likeneſſe all that which ſhe roucheth; thee 


| wakerh the actions, amities, and ſometime whole houſes where {hee entereth, 
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manageth, ſhee maketh amiable, and reſplendent; and therefore her force and 
greatnelle cannot bee ray(2d bigher, becauſe that which is greateſt cannot re- 


thing more true, then that which is true 5 nothing more temperate, then that 
which is temperate. Conſtancie findeth nothing chat may aduanceir, no more 
then Confidence, Veritie, or Faith. What thing is that, which may beadded 
toa perfetrhing ? Nothing : or ifany thing might be annexed, it is not perfect: 
therforenotro Vertuec allo, tor ifany thing might be annexed,it were deficient. 
Honeſtie alſo cannnot receiue any augmentation. For honeftie is in the lame 
ranke with other things which 1 haue ſpoken of. But what ſhall we ſay of that 
which is decent, of that which is 1uſt, and of that which is lawfull? T binkeſt 
thou not that they arc of the ſame forme , and comprehended vnder certaine 
limits? To hauc powerto encreale, isa (igne of an tmperte& thing. All ſorts 
of good are (ubie&ro the ſame Lawes, the private and publike profit are ioy- 
ned together, and truly inſeparable,in ſuch ſort, thar one may not ſeparate that 
which 15s prayſe-worthy, from that which is to bee deſired. Vertues therefore 


whom they befail. But the vertues of vegetables and liuing Creatures, becauſe 
they are mortall, frarle, fluxible, and vncerraine, ariſe and fall,and therefore are 
they not eſteemed inthe ſamereckoning. But humane vertues have but one 
onely meaſure. For there is but one right and (imple reaſon. Nothingis more 
divine then that which is diuine,nor more celeſtiall then that which is celeſtiall. 
As tonching mortall things, wee ſcetbat they are ſometimes high, ſometimes 
low; that ſometimesthey areabaſedand increaſed, exhauſted and repleniſhed. 
And therefore in fo vncertaine a condition they are vnequall ; but things that 
are divine, are of the ſame nature, Butreaſon is noother thing then a part of 
the divine Spirit, infuſed and plunged in our humane bodies : if therefore rea- 
ſon be diuine,and that there is notany good without reaſon, all goods of what 
kind focuer are dinine; bur there is ne difference betwixt divine things , there» 
fore not betweene goods. Toy therefore, and a ſtout and obſtinate ſufferance in 
torments areequall, for in both there is the ſame greatneſle of minde, butin 
the one more remifle and relenting, in the other more withſtanding andintentr. 
What, thinkeſt thon not his vertueas great, that ſtout]y entreth his enemies 
| Cirie, as bis that patiently ſuſtayneth the ſiege ? Sciproes courage isgreat, which 
| holdeth Numantza lo cloſely beſieged and beleagred, who confirayned thatin- 
| vincible Nation, to make away themlelues by their owne hands : and great is 
theminde of thoſe beljeged, that know that nothing is ſhut vp from him ro 
whom death is open,and that expireth in theembracing of his libertie. The like 
equall are the reft alſo among themſelues, Tranquillitie, Simplicitie, Liberali- 
tic, Conſtancie, Equanimitie, Sufferance: for in all theſe, there is but one ver- 
ue that maketh the minde vpright and immutable. What then ? is there no 
difference betwixt ioy and the inflexible patience of paines ? None at all inre- 
gard of the vertues themſelues; much in reſpeR of thoſe things,in which both 
the vertues are exemplified. For in the one there appeareth a recreation and re» 
pole of (pirit, in the other a griefe contrarie to nature, Thele ſabieRs then are 
the meanes, which receiue betweene them a great difference. But the vertueis 
equall both in the one, and inthe other. The matter changeth not the vertue. 
That which is diſtaſtefull and difficult cannot make it worle, neyther that 
which is ioyfull and agreeable better. Ir followeth then , that both the one 
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and which {hee hath vader her gouernment , honourable : all chat which (hee | 


ceiue increaſe. Thou (hilt finde nothing more iuſt, then that which is iuſt;no- | 


' are equall and alike betweene themſelues,as alſo their eftefts are,and all men to | 
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and the other of theſe goods are equall. For this man cannot beare himſclfe 
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in which nothing may be bettered, are <quall. For if thoſe things which arc 
placed out of vertue,cither can diminilh or encreaſe the ſame , that ceaſeth ro 
be one good which is honeſt. If thou grant this,all honeftie periſheth. Why ? 
[ will cell thee: Becauſe there is nothing honeſt,that is done either by an vnwil- 
ling man, or by him that is enforced: all honeftie is voluntarie; if thou mixe 


in it ſelfe, to pleaſe himſelte. Ir cannot be honeſt, which is not free, for that 
which fearerh is in bondage. But that which is honeſtis equally aſſured , and 
full of peace and repoſe. It he refuſeth any thing, if he weepeth, it hee iudgerh 
that itis euil}, he entreth into ſome perturbation, and feeleth a great diſcord in 
his ſoule. For on the one (ide, the appearance of good calleth fi, and on the 
other, the feare ofthe evill retirech him. Thus he that will doe any thing with 
honor,ought to judge, that nothing of that which oppoſerhir ſelfe againſt his 
will,is euill, alchough it be incommodious. All that which is honeft, oughtro 
be effeted,withour another mans command or reſtraint. It is pure and ſincere, 
and no waies intermedled with any other euill. I know well whata man may 
anſwer me here. T hou endeuoureſt to perſwade vs this, and there is no diffe- 
rence whether any man bein toy, or lie 1n torture, and wearie his executioner. 
I might anſwer that which Zpicurns laith, That a wiſe-man would cry out with 
a loud voice,although he were roaſted in Pha/ars Bull : O how ſweet is this 
torment,and how lirtle appertaineth it to me ? Why wondereſt thou, if I fay, 
that the good of him that is ſeated in the middeſt of a banquet , and of that o- 
ther , which remaineth and ftandeth firme and conſtant amidſt chetorments, 
areequall;whereas (which is farre more incredible) EZpicurns faith, Thar it is a 
ſweer rhing to betortured? Bur I anſwer thereunto, thar there is a great diffe- 
rence betwixt ioy and doleur. For if I ſhould be put to my choyce, I would 
demand the one,and flie the other : the one is amicable to Nature, the other is 
contrarie. As long as they are eſteemed after this rate, they are verie different 
betweenethemſelues : but when we come vnto vertue, both the one and the 0- 
ther are equall,as wel] as that which maketh his way by ioy, as the other that 


are of no moment, for they are ſurmounted by Vertue. Euen as the cleareneſle 
ofthe Sun extinguiſheth the leſſer lights : even ſo paines, aMiRions and iniv- 
ries,are diſhpated and abated by vertue; which, in what place ſoever ſhe ſhi- 
neth,extinguilheth all that which appeareth norto be enlightned by her. And 
thoſe paines and incemmoditiesthat fall vpon vertue, haue no more power 0- 
yer her,then a lictle raine ouer the ſea. But ro the end thou mayeſt beleeue that 
this is true, a good man will run withour any cunation to euerte faire thing, 
alrhough the hang-man be there, the torture be prepared, the fire be enkind- 
led,he perſeuereth, he will not bethinke him of that he muſt ſuffer, but on that 
which he ought to doe. He will caſt himſelfe vpon an honeſt thing, as berwixt 
the armes ofa good man, he will make account that itis profitable,aſſured,and 
ful of good hap. An honeſt thing thereforg ſhall haue the ſame place and credit 
with him , although it bee heavie and troubleſome, as a good man ſhould 
have, alcrhough he were poore,baniſhed, and ficke. Well then, ſer mee on 
one ſide, a good man full of riches, and on the other (ide, one that hath no- 
thing at all,and yet notwithſtanding hath all things in bimſelfe; the one ſhall 
be as good a man asthe other,alchough their fortunes be different, The ſame 


with it flothfulneſſe, complaints, refuſals,and feare,he hathloft all that ispood | 


maketh it by ſorrow. Vexation, griefe, and whatſoeuer other incommoditie, | 
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more vertuouſlly in his ioy,nor the other in his torments;and truely two things | 
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| tue then {hall be no lefdepratſe-worthie, 34 Fortune hath conſerued thy bodie 


in healch and without harme, then if ir were maimed inlome member. Other- 


; wiſe ir were topraile the Maiter by his mens hveries. For all theſe raings on 


which Fortune exercileth acrpower,are bale and ſeruile;as are riches, the bo- 
die and honours, they are weake, traile, mortall, and polletled with vncertain. 
tic. Contrariwile, theworkes of vertue are tree and invincible, the which are 
nutto be with:d for more, when they are tauoured by any flattering fortune, 
narlefe allo whcn chey are tollowed with ſome dilaiter. I hat which we cal] 
friend{hip towards men,is adelire ang couerouſneſſe rowards good things. I 


| {uppoſerthou wouldit not rather priſe a good rich man tor his wealch,the thou 


wouldeſt do a poore man ; nora itrong and migatie man,then a teeble & weak 
man. By the lame reaſoa, chou wouldeſt not rather wilha faire and peaceable 
thing,then that thing which4is paintull@nd laborious. Andit it be ſo of the two 
tixat (hovld be equally good,thou badit1iather like of him that [hould be neat 


| and pertumed,then him that lnould be ilouenly and vacombed : In fine, thou 
| wouldeſt come rhus tarre,thet thou wouldit more loue a man that were com- 
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plete in all kis members,that bad neuer beene hurt,then a weake and [pur-blind 
tellow, Briefly,by littieand lictle thy dildaine would increale fo tarre, that of 
the two that{hould be equally ſage and iult, chou hadſt rather haue him chat 
were faire locked and fritled, then bim that is diſguiled and balde. \\ ben the 
yertue both of the one and the other is equall, the inequalitie of orher things 
appeareth-nat. Becauſe all theſe other thungs are no parts, they are but accel- 
ſaries. For whois be that would make fo vniult an elteem amonglt his children, 
that he would make better reckning of him that were whole, then of him that 
were lick: of him that were great & high of ſtature,more then of him rhat were 
low and little ? Wild beaſts diftinguilh not their yong anes, they couch them- 
(clues on the ground,to nourilh them all cogether : Birds doequally diftribute 
their meat to their yong., 7'/3//es maketh as great haſt co ſee his rocks of 1rhaca, 
as A7zamemnon his noble wals of Mecene. For no man loueth his countrey be- 
cauſc it is great, but becauſe itis his owne, But whereto tend thele things? To 
the end thou mayſt know, that vertue carrieth an equall eye and regard on all 
her works,as 0n her proper children, that the loueth all of chem alike,and thoſe 


' farremorethat feele any paine, becauſe rheloue of fathers extendeth more to- 


— 
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wards thoſe,on whom they haue molt compaſhon.In like manner, vertue bea- 
reth not lefle attetion to thole her workes, which (he ſeeth ſuffer more aMitti- 
on and torment, but following the cuſtome of good parents, ſhee embraceth 
and cheriſheth chem the more. But why is ic that one good cannot bee grea- 
ter then another ? Becauſe there is nothing more apt thenthat which isapr,nor 
nothing more tull then that which is full. I hou canſt not ſay that this is more 
like vnto athing then that z conſequently there is nothing more honeſt, then 
that which 1s honeſt. So then,it the nature of vertue be all alike, all che three 
ſorts of goods are equall. And theretore I ſay that itis all one to be moderate 
1n10y,and moderate in paine.loy ſurmouateth not the conſtancie of the ſoule, 
that deuoureth his complaints vnder the crueltie of a hang-man. The one of 
theſe goods are to be deſired, the other to be admired ; yet both of them aree- 
quall : for all that which isill is couered vnder the cloake of a more great good. 
Hee that ſhould be of an opinion that theſe two things were not equall, be 
ſhould ſhew that he would neuer caſt his eyes vpon vertuc, and that he onely 
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The Epiſtles. 


regarded exteriorthings. I rue- goods have the ſame weight and greatneſle, 
both the one and the other. Bur the falſe are vaine and deceivable. Therefore 


| iris tharthole goods that ſeeme o faire and fo great to the exterior eye , de- 


ceiue vs when they are brought to theirtouch and weight. This is true, my 


| Luciliiz,all chat which reaſon and vertue praifeth and priſeth,it is firme,it is e- 


rernall,ir makerh the ſoule aſlured,and lifterh it vp to heauen,to remaine there 
euerlaftingly. But the goods which we commend without reaſon , and that 
have their onely being in vulgar iudgement,doe but fill them with win 42, that 
reuiue inthem.Contrariwiſe,that which a man feareth as cuill, doth bur afright 
our minds,and rerrifie the ſame no otherwiſe then apprehenſion of ſyme dan- 
ger troubleth bealts. All theſe things then doerecomtort the ſoule,or torment 
it without reaſon : for neither isthe one worthie of any ioy,nor the other of a- 
ny feare. I hereis nought but onely reaſon, which is immntable and conſtant 
in heriudgement; tor ſhe obeyeth nor, but commandeth the ſenſes. Reaſon 1s 
equall with reaſon,as right tothart which is right. Vertvethen is the like; for 
ſhe is novghr cile but right reaſon. All vertucs are rightfu'l reaſons, if they be 
righcfull they areequall. Such as the reaſon is, ſuch arethe ations. T hereforc 
all are equal! : for {1nce they are like vnto reaſon, they are alſo like between: 
themſelues. And thoſe ations terme I equal! betweene themſelues , which 
are vpright and honeſt. But yer they (hall be much different, by reaſon ofthe 
varying of the matter, which is now more ample, now more fparing,now morc 
worthic,now more ignoble; now pertaining to many,now vnto few. And not- 
withſtandingin all thoſe things,that which 15 the belt is equal. Fuen as among(! 
g00d men, all are equall as they are good men, yet have they ſome differences 
in age, the one is elder,the other younger; they have difference in bodie , tlic 
one is faire, the other deformed ; they differ in fortune, this is rich , that's 
poore: heis gracious, powerlull, known to Cities and Nations,this vnknowne 
ro many and obſcure, But in that they are good, they are equall. The ſenſe: 
iudgeth not ot good andeuill: it knoweth whatis profitable,and is ignorant of 
that which is vnprofitable : he cannor give his advice, but of that which is re- 
preſented before hiseyes: he cannot foreſee thoſe things that are to come to 
paſſe,neither have remembrance of that which is forepatled ; lefſe knoweth he 
that which may enſue : notwithſtanding, thereupon dependeth the order and 
ſucceſle of things, and all the conſtancie of life, which ſhould be right and per- 
tet. Reaſonthen is itthat indgeth of good and evill, that makerhno account 
of forreine matters which come externally,and that rhinketh thatthoſe things 
whichare neither good nor euill, are but ſome ſmall and light increaſings, all 
good to herisinthe mind. Moreover,there are certaine things which the pla. 
ceth in the firſt ranke,to which ſhe purpoſely commeth,as to a viorie,to wiſe 
children and well borne,and the health of the country. There are other goods 
of the ſecond degree,which arenot knowne bur in aduerſities , as to ſuffer a 
ſickneſle or baniſhment patiently. And certaine other indifferent, which ne- 
uerthelefſe are more friendly then contrarie to nature: as to walke modeſtly, 
and to keepe a graue countenance when a man itteth. For it is athingas natu- 
rallto ſir as to ſtand,or to walke. But the two firſt are much different the one 
from the other; forthe firſt are according to nature, that is to ſay , to reioyce 
at the pierie of his children, and the felicitie of his Countrey. The ſecond are 
apainſt Nature, to ſuſtaine rorments with a great conſtancie, and endurethirſt, 
when as the infirmitie burneth theentrailes. Whar (hall itthen be? Is there a- 
ny thing contrarie to Nature that may be called good ? No truely, Bor this 

good 
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good is often found in a thing which is enemie to nature: for to be hurt, to be 
dricd and conſumed in the fire,to be atHifted with a [ickneſle,is againſt nature; 
but to conſerue a mans foule in ſuch harmonie, that (he is not wearied to lut- 
| fer torments, that is friendly to nature, \What is reaſon then ? It is an imi. 
| tation of Nature, What is mans chicteſt good ? Itis ro doe all things accor- 
| ding to Natures will. It is vndoubred (ſaith he)that a peace which hath ne- 
| ver beene interrupted, is better then that which bach beene gotten with effuſi- 
| onof bloud. There is no doubt (faith hee) but that health which never hath 
| | beene (haken,is better and more happie,then that we have recovered pertorce, 
| and by along patience of a lickneſle that threatned vs with death:In like man- 
| ner it15 not to be doubted, but that toy is a greater good,then a mind fubieR to 
| ſuffer crorments,wounds, and hire: I deny it. For thoſe things that happen ca- 
ſually, receiue a great difference , becaule they are cfteemed hy the profit of 
thole cthatreceiue them. T he intention and end of good men is to conleat vii- 
to Nature. She 1s equallinall. When as the whole Senate fulloweth the opt. 
nion of one man , a man cannot ſay, I bis man is better aduiled tben the other; 
for all of them haue followed that opinion. I lay the fame by vertues; all cf 
them conſent vnto Nature: I ſay the ſame by good men ail of themconſent 
vato Nature. One1s dead young, another oid : ſome one moreouer is d<ad 
| in [n/ancie, that hath enioyed no other good then to have the onely i3ght of 


of them to liue more long,and that to others ſhe hath cur oft the threed of lite, 
euen inthe flower of their age, and hath interrupted che beginnings and birth 
of ſome other. One dieth in the midit of his ſupper, co another his (leepe and 
[i death hath beene but one, and ſome alſo hauc beene ſtrangled amidit the em- 
FT braces of their minions. Adde allo to thele,thoſe that are dead hy the ſword, 
wh or hauc beene flaughtered by the ting of Serpents, or that baue beene cruſhed 
7 to death vnder ſome ruine,or thatare deadthrough a long conuulſion of their 
Ws? ſinewes,thet by little and little bath tortured them, A man may ay that the 


-- 


4 | end of ſomeis bettcr,and ot others is worſe. But the death of them all is equal. 
bs | T he meanes whereby they come thereunto, are diucrs; but the poynt where 
W* 4 they enced is but one. T hereis not any death more great , the one then the 0- 
[ ther :tor ſhe bath oneand theſame meaſure in all perſons, that is,to put anend 


ro life. I ſaythelike of goodsz one of theſe goods nouriſheth it {clte, berwixt 
pleaſures and delights, and the other feelcth nothing but adverſitics and difa- 
{lers. Some one hath gouerned at bis pleaſure the ſweetneſle of a good fortune, 
| and another hath euer borne the force of a ryrannie: yet both the one and the 
other goods are wholly equall, although the one hath not marched bur by 
plaine and eafte paths, and theother by places both tedious and dangerous.In 
briete, theend of all is wholly alike. T bey are goods, they are praiſe-worthy, 
they follow vertue and reaſon : vertuemaketh all things equal) amongſt them 
which the acknowledgeth. It behoueth thee not, amongſt thoſe opinions 
which I hold. to wonder thereat. In Epicarws opinion there are two ſorts of 
goods, whereof this happie and ſoueraigne good is compoſed; which are,that 
the bodie be without paine, and the ſoule without paſſion and perturbation. 
Theſe goods increaſe not when they are compleate: for which way may that 
increaſe which is full? T he bodie is wi:hout gricfe; what may be added to this 
indolencie ? The ſoule is peaceable,and inafſured repole ; what may be added 
{| to this tranquilitie? Even as the cleereskie and che heaucen appearing in his 
brightneſſe,cannot receive any more accompliſhed beautie : {o the eltare of a 
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life : all cheſe were equally ſubie& ro dye, although death hath ſuffered lome | 
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man that hath care of his badie and of his ſoule, and will compound his good 
by che meanes both ofthe oneandtheorher,is wholly perfe&;he bath attained 
the fulneſle of his delire, it he feeleth no cempelt in his ſoule, nor trouble in his 
body. It any other forreine contentments befall vs, they augment not any 
waies this ſoucraigne good, bur in a fort ſeaſon the ſame, and make it plealing. 
For this intirely perfet good of humane nature, conrentethir ſelfe with the 
placability of body & foule : 1 willalledge you from Fpicnrns himfelie,a divi- 
lion of goods wholly like vnto ours. For there are ſome with bim that be had 
rather [hould happen vnto bim,that is to ſay, the repoſe of the body free from 
all paine,and the contentment of the ſoule that may reioyce inthe contempla- 
tion ot her goods. I here are others which he praiſeth and approucth,although 
he could not wilh they [hould befal him; as that patience which I ſpake of late 


— — 


| 
| in a great ſickneſſe,and extreme dolours, which Fp/curus ſuppoſed his laſt and | 


| fortunateſt day of his life. For he ſaid that he ſuffered torments in his bladder 
and in his vicerared belly, which could not receiue a more great increaſe of 
dolour. And yet heeſteemed that day the moſt happie. Bur nothing can make 
a ran happy,but him that enioyeth the ſoucraigne good. There is then amidſt 
Epicerrs goods, ſuch as thou would®t not feele - bur lince fortune willeth that 
it muſt be ſo, we muſt embrace, priſe,and praile the ſame as the greateſt goods. 
| A man cannot ſay that the good which hath giuen a periodroa happy life, 
and for which E#p:icurns in bis laſt words hath giuen thankes,is not euen and c- 

quall with the greateſt goods. Permit mee yer turther,my Lncrlis, to ſpeake 
more boldly to thee : if any goods may be greater then ochers, I bad rather fol. 
low thoſe that were diſpleaſant,then thoſe that are gracious and delicate, For 
itis more honour to overcome ſuch thingsas are difhcult, then ro moderate 
thoſe that arc ioytull. I know well by the ſame reaſon that it may be efteRed, 
that ſome one may entertaine his felicitie modeſtly.and his calamity conſtant» 
ly.As valiant ought he to be eſteemed that hath all night ſtood Sentinellin the 
Trenches,althoughthe enemie hath not (allied to force the Campe, as he that 
after his legges haue beene cut off, hath entertained the combare on his knees, 


—_ 


from the ficld , ſprinkled with bloud, God increale your vertue. Therefore it 
is, that I would alwaies praiſe thoſe goods farre more continually, which are 
become conftant by a continuall exerciſe, and that have combared again(t tor- 


Mutins,then the moſt healthſomeſt hand of the moſt valiant man thar is ? he 


conſumed and dropped thorow his enemies Torch,vntil at laſt Poy/ena enuied 
the glorie of him, at whoſe griefe in the beginning he rook pleaſure,and cauſed 
to bis great diſguſt, the fire to be taken from him. Why ſhould I noraccovne 
this good amidſt the firſt and principall ? Why ſhould I noteſtecme it farre 
more then choſe, which ſome enioy in ſo much ſecuritie, without feare of for- 
tune, ſince it isathing more rare to haue ouercome an enemy witha dried and 
waſted hand,then with a whole and wel armed? But why,wile thou ſay,woul- 
deſtthou deſire this good ? Wherefore not? for there is not any one can do the 


be ſoftly rubbed by one of mineold varlets,or by fomEwoman, or by ſome one 
that from a man ſhould become a Woman , to ſtretch the ioynes of my litcle 
toes? Why ſhould I nor thinke Marius more happy for managing the fire, in 


ſuch ſort asif he had ſtretched our his hand to any man, to rubbe him ſoftly? 
| He 
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ſtood vpright,contemning his enemies and the flames, be beheld his band thar | 


like, but he that can wilhthe ſame. Should I wiſhratherto yeeld my feet to | 
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and bath neucr forſaken his weapons. We ſay to thoſe that orcinarily returne | 
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tune, Should I make doubt rather to praiſe that roaſted and maymed hand of | 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. 
He falued all the oFznce he had done, he made an end of the warre dilarmed 
| and lame, and with that maimed hand he overcame two Kings. 
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A fier hrs ſmall Preface, a queſtion whether eerie good is to be wiſhed for. He 
| ſaiththat it ts, yea even that whoſe matter «in enils. As to be conflantly 
burned, ſicke, and whipped. Neither « the burnin it ſelfe,a ſickneſſe, nor the 
whipping, but that, ſaith he, is to be wiſhed for, to ſuffer the ſame ſtoutly and 
conitantly. Againe, that Vertues are vnited tozcther and as one, ſo all. Theſe 
alſs are worthie and beſitting 4 ſtout and reall Stoick. 


g——_ ————— 


O the end, to begin with common things; The Spring began to 
open it ſelfe,, but as if it approched alreadie towards Summer, 
and ar ſuch time as it ſhould be hot,it waxed warme, Neither as 

| [&8Y yet is ir co be truſted, for oftentimes it returnethto Winter. Wile 

© ZD thou know how vnaſſured itis ? As yet I dare not aduentureto 
bath my ſelfe in cold water, as yet doe I temper the cold thereof. This is, ſayſt 
thou, not to ſufkter either heat or cold. Soiris, my Lucilins , mine age is con» 
rented enough with his coldnefle; that ſcarcely may bethawed in the midſt of 

Summer. And therfore for the molt part of the time,I liecouched on my mat- 

treſſe. I thanke mineage that hath tied me !'omy couch. And why ſhould [ 

not giue itthankes for this ? All that which I ſhould not will, I cannor aR. 

My greateft diſcourſe is with my bookes: If at any time thy Epiſtles come be- 

tweene, me thinkes I am with thee, and ſoam [ affeted in mind, as if I did not 

write backe vnto thee, but anſwered thee face ro face. And therefore will I in- 
treat of that which thou demandeſt of me, as if I ſpake with thee. Wee will 
both of vs examine what this queſtion is. 1 hou wilt have retell thee whe- 
ther everie good beto bedelired. If ic be good, ſayſt thou,to endure torments 
couragiouſly, and to ſuffer the fire with a great conſtancie, and to endure a 
ſickneſle peaceably : it followeth thatall that is to be deſired, and yer ee I no- 
thing in it, that is worthie to be wiſhed. Truely, as yet know I not any man, 
that hath payed any vow he hath made for being beaten with whips, or made 
lame by the gowt, or made longer by the racke. Thou muſt, my Lecilias, 
make a diſtintion of theſethings, and then ſhalt thou finde that there is ſome 
poynt which may be wiſhed for. I could well wiſh that torments ſhould be 
alwaies eſtranged from me : but when of force I muſt needs feele the ſame, 
then would I wiſh that I might endure them vertuouſly,couragiouſly,and ho- 
nourably. Why ſhould I not rather wiſh, that the warre ſhould never hap- 

pen? Bur if it bee proclaimed and begun, then would I deſire, that with a 

generous courage I might ſuffer wounds, famine, and all that which the necel- 

[tie of warre bringeth with it. Iam not fo fooliſh,as that I would deſire tobe 
1cke,bur if it mult fo fall out, I would defire alſo that I might not do any thing 
intemperately, or efteminately. So the euils and incommoditiesare not to be 

delired , bur the vertue whereby incommodities are ſuffered. Some of our 

Stoicks thinke, that the conſtancie and patience in torments and euils, neither 

ougat to bedefired nor deteſted. For when a man wiſheth, he ought to delire 

| athing wholly pexceable, pure, and exempt from ſorrowes. Bur I am not of 


their opinion, Wherefore? Becauſeit cannot be that a thing ſhould be yoon 
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and (hov!4 not be deficed. Furthermore, if vertue is to be detired, and it rhere 
benot any e904 wirhout veriucit wer 1atall good is to bedelired. A- 
pine, it a conſtant patience 11 rormentrs (ſhould not be deſired. I asxe thee a- 
ne, isnot Fortitudeto be n Ha ed for? Bur the contemneth and prouoketh 
perils. 1 he tayreſt an tine adgirable pare that is 11 it, 15 not to fhe from 
the fire; tonrefent hirmaſelte ro wounds, and ſometimes not toauoid them, but 
to open his brea{lt to recciue them. If then fortitudeis to be delired, patience 
hkewiſcin lufteringrorments 1s to be wilhed for, (for this 1s a part of forti- 
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ceiue che e. Forto litter tor: nents, is not to be wilhecd for, but to flutter them 
courn910n y T hat couroee with ' for, which 1s a vertue. Yer who cuer with- 


* F 


ed this ro himlelſe ? Some vowes are open and protefſed, when they are 


particulariy' made : ſome are obſcured, when as many things are compre- 


hended in one vow. As when | defire an honett life . but an honett life con- 
ſiſteth of divers ations. Inthis is Reoxlizs rombe, Catoes wound rent open 


by his owne hands, Kntrlins bantthraent, the invenomed cup that cranflared | 


Socrates ont of priſon into heauen, So then when I withed my felfe an ho- 


neſt life, I wiſhed theſe things aiſo, without which ſometimes it cannot be | 


honeſt. 


'S, thrice 2d foure-tim Cs / arr J 74 were they, 
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\W hat difference makeſt thou, eyther that thou withefl it vnto any one, or that | 


thou confeſſeſt that itis to be delired ? Decins made 2 vow to die for the Com- 
mon-weale,and ſeeking nought but death,galloped his horſe inc the lwarmes 
of his encmies. Another after him,that emvlatcd his fathcrs verrue, atter his 
ſolemne and expreſle execrations againſt bimſelfe and againſt his enemies, 
thruſt bimſcl:e mainely into the thickeſt ! {quadrons of them, having no other 

care, but to ſacrifice himſelfe for his Countrie, ſuppoſing thar a good Cceath 
was a thing to be de{ired. Doubteſt rhou then,that it is not a noble wiſh to die 
in the bed ot honour, and in ſome vertuous ation ? When any one erdureth 
torments conſtantly, it may be he imployerh all his vertves, although he hath 


but oneat hand which diſcouereth it lelte, thatisro ſay, patience: For there 1s 


Fortitude, of which, patience, ſufferance, and tollerance are the branches. 
Thereis Prudence, without which no counſel is conceived, which perſwadeth 
coendure that valiantly, which thou canſt nor flie. There is Conſtancie, which 
cannot be deieted from her place, and giueth not over her reſolution by no 
feare of torture, Thereis that inſeparable ſocietie of all the vertues. All chat 
which is done honorably,one onely vertue dothir,bur it is by advice of coun- 
ſe]].Burthar which is allowed by all vertues, although it ſcemero bEdone by 
one,isto be defired. Why? ſuppoſeſt thou that thoſe things are only to be wiſh- 
ed for,which come by pleaſure and idlenefle, and are received from painted, 


— 


tapiſled,and adorned gates? I here are ſome ſad pleaſure s, and ſome vows that | 
are celebrated, not with reioyce, but with adoration and veneration of the | 


whole Aſſembly, Thinkeſt thou not that in this kinde Reenlus withed to re- 
turne into the hands of the Carthaginians ? Pur vponthee the mindofa vene- 
rous and vertuous man, and ſeparate thy ſclfcalirtle from the opinions of the 


comon fort. Allume as faire & magnificent a forme of vertue as thou oughteft: 
CC which | 
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which is ro be honour ed! »y vs, not with gauls and garlands, but with (weat 
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nz vloud. Be: Hoid ' FAV Cats ( Caro, th ruſting bl IS molt pure hands 1 INTO that { a1s 


| ſacred breſt, to enlarge h's wo und . which as yet was not ſufhciently deepe: 
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whether at length wouldett thou fay vnto him, | would that which thou woul- | 
d{i,anJT am grieved ar that wivch thou docſt? Happy beit vnto thee which | 


= 
thou docft. Ia this place our friend Demerrizzs commeth to my mind, who 


rerme d a ſ:cure lite, and lucha "ne 25145 not ſubiet to Fortunes incurlions, 
: : Gea 3ſea. For to have nothing to awaken thee, nothing to move thee, no- 


| thing by whoſe advertiſement and aſlſaulc, rhou may{t maketriall of the Grand | 


tie ot thy mind, but to luc alwaies ina repoſe which hath never beene tron- 
bled, thisis nota tr wr qu villitic, but a calme. _Attalus, the Stoick, was wont 
tolay, 1h ad rather that Fortune {nou!d nourith me inthe campe, thenin her 
” liohts. I ſufter torments, bur it is with conſtancie: this is well. -| am maſla. 

red. but endure it conſtantly ; this doth well. Heare moreover, what Epicu- 


| ru ſaith : And ſweetitis : I will never gue adelicate name toa thing ſo honeſt 
| : . . . 
| and ſevere; I am burned, yet remaine | invincible: why ſhould itnot be deſi- 
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| red,not thatthe fire burne me,but that it overcome menot ? T here is nothiag 
| more worthie then Vertue. All that whatſoeucr,which is done by her direRi- 


on and command, is good and delirable. 
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SiS% LAVIL 


He perſwadeth repoſe, but ſo as it be toyned with Ph; Loſophie. That weare not to 
boaſt there of. And init we are t8 entreat of our ſelues, with our ſelues, that 

, to enquire of our vices, and to amend them. To conclude, that this repoſe 
if rE es all ther affaires, becauſe it ſerneth the great Common-weale. 


\Will be of thy minde: ga to then,and retire and hide thy ſelfein 
repoſe, orrather hide thou thy repoſe. If thou canſt not learne 
this by the Stoicks precepts, at lcaſt thou ſhalr learne it by their 
example. Burt by their precepts alſo thou (halt learne ir, which [ 
will approue vnto thee when thou wilt. Wee intermeddle not 
with all afaires of Eſtate, neither alwaies,ncither without any end. Morcover, 
when we haue giuen a wiſe-man a Common-weale worthy of bimlelfe, that is 
to lay,the world ; ke isnotout of his Common-weale, although he be retired. 
But it may be rather, that forſaking a little corner, he gocth into places more 
oreat and ſpacious, and lodging biruſelfein heauen,hethen vnderſtandeth,thar 
when he was mountedin bis chaire,andin his hrone, he was rather deſcended 
into a more bale place. I will ſhut this ſecret in thy boſome : Thata wiſe-man 
neuer profireth ſo much, then when both humane and divine things become 
the obict of his eyes. I returne now vnto that which I began to perlwadc 
thee vato, that is, that thy ſolitude may be truely ſolid : It behoueth thee not 
to renowme thy ſelfe for a Philoſopher. It were better thou {houldeſt ob- 
(cure thine intent vnder ſome otherticle. Thou muſt call it ſickneſle,feeble- 
neſſe, idlenefſe. Ir isan idle ambition to glorie in doing nothing. T here 
are certaine beaſts , which becanſe they will not be trated, confound! their 
ſteps euen abour that place where they lurke in. The like muſtthou doe; 0- 
therwiſe thou (halt not want them that will follow the Queſt of thee. 


T here are many that paſle beforethe gates of thoſe thar are opened, without 
_entring 
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entring into them, and pcepeinto the cranies of thoſe thar are cloſed. The cof- 
fer that is (hut, whecrteth onthe thiefeto breake it open;no man maketh recko. 
ning of that waich 1s valocked , and theſe lock-pickers affaulr not the doore 
chat is open. 1 aclearethe manners of the common people, and thus doe the 
molt ignorant. Iihbey deſire to enter forcibly into other mens fecrets. Ir is 
therefore mo!t expedient fur a man not to boaſt of his retirement, and it isa 
kind of boaſting, to lie hidden too much, and to ſequeſter a mans ſelte from 
the ſight of the people. T his man is locked vp in Tarentum, that man is reti- 
red in Naples, and that other man tor many yeares hath nor overſtrid his thre- 
ſhold. Vadoubtedly, he fummoneth the world rocome and fee him,that will 
ſuer a report to palle of him through the Citie, that he is retired, After thou 
haſt retired thy ſelfe,thou mult doe nothing that men may talke of thee ; ſpeak 
thou onely with thy felfe. But what (hilt thou talke with thy (elfs? Thar 
which ſume men doc willingly cntercaine of others. Haue alwaics an ill opini- 
onofthy ſelic. Accuſtomethy lelfe ro ſpeake thetruth,and to heare it alſo. A- 
boue a!l chings, ſpeake thou ofcen of thoſe impertefions which thou feeleſt in 
thy ſc!tz. Thereis no man but knoweth his owne infirmities. Thereforeir is 
that ſome man diiburdeneth his ſtomack by vomit, another ſtuftes it with con- 
cinuall eating, another emprtieth and weakeneth his bodie by the meanes of 
faſt. Thoſe r1at arcofrentortured with the paines of the gowr, abltaine either 
from bathing themſelues, or drinking of wine. And without obſeruance of a- 
ny other manner of diet, they ordinarily overcome the licknefſe wherewith 
they aretormented. $0 likewile, there are certaine parts in our ſoule, which 
are the cauſes of our inhrmities, which how we ought to recouer, we diligent- 
ly muſt bethinke our ſelves. Whar doe I inthat repole I take ? I cure mine vl- 
cer. If I (hould {hw thee my foote ſwolne, my hand wholly mortihed,or the 
dried ſinewes of my contracted leg, thou wouldeſt ſuffer me to betake my lelle 
to my bed,and ſceke cure for my (icknefle. But that eutil! which I cannot diſco- 
uer vnto thee,is farre greater. It is an inflammation and apoſteme which I have 
in my breſt. I wili notthat thou praiſe me, neither will I that thou ſay,O great 
man! He hath deſpiſed all things, andafrer he hath condemaed all the fturics 
of humane life, he1s fled, AlasI hauecondemned nothing but mineowne pro- 
per ations. Thou muſt not delire to come vnto me, to the end to profit thy 
lel'e. Thou art deceiued, if hence thou expeRt:Qany luccours. Here dwels not 
the Phylitian,butthe Patient. I bad rather when thou arr gone,thou (houldelt 
ſay : I thought this man to be a happy and learned man, I gaue care vnto him, 
| am deceiucd, I heard nothing, 1 ſaw nothing that I might defire, or that 
might allure me to returne againe vnto him. If rhis bethy opinion, it this be 
thy ſpecch, I know thou haſt profited ſomewhat ; I had rather thou {houldeſt 
pardon my repoſe, then enuic it. \Whatthen,Senecs, commendelt thou repoſe 
of ſpirit vnto me ? Thougroweſt an Epicure in thy opinion at length. I recom- 
mend vnto thee repole,to the end,that by the means thereoh,thou mightet do 
things mare great and more excellent, then thoſe which thou haſt ketr behind 
thee. Toknockeargreat mens gates, to keepe reckoning of eld men that haue 
no children ; to haue great reputation in Court , is but a momentarie power, 
and full of enuie; andifthou wile {peake truth, an abiet. This man farre ſur. 


' paſſeth me in reputation among(l the Lawyers. Hein his allowances and paies 


tor ſeruice, and his dignities gotten thereby, heinthe multitude of his Clients; 
[ cannot be To well followed as the one, nor recover ſo great reputation as 
theother, But I ought not to make ſo great accounlto be overcome by men, 
Cc __ provided 
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prouided alwaies,that I may overcome Fortune. Would to God that had been 
thy mind heretofore, to haue followed this purpoſe. Would ro God we held 


' not this diſcourle of bappic life, ypon that inſtant, wherein death preſenterh 


| 


her ſelfe to our (light, yer let vs not delay for all this. For now beleeue wema- 
ny things by experience, which we ſhould have beleeucd'by the diſcourſe of 


' reaſon, to be both ſuperfluous and harmefnll. Let vs doe like thoſe that ſer 
| forward on#heir journey late, and that by diligence would recover thetime 
| which they baue loſt, ler vs pricke forward on the ſpurre. I his age isas yet ve- 
| rie proper to this ſtudie : [tis alreadie clenſed from his skumme : it hath alrea- 


 — 
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die left thoſe vices which ſhe could not conquer in the heat of her youth, 
T here wanteth little, but that ſhe hath wholly extinguiſhed them. And when, 
faiſt thou, ſhall this profit thee , which thou learncd eucn In the period of thy 


' yeares,or to what intent ?To this,tbat I may dic the better : yet oughtelt thou 


not to thinke that there is any age more proper vnto wildome,then that which 
by long experience , and by a continvall and frequer:t ſufferance of caſualties 
hath mortified and oucrcome her ſelte ; and which atter it hath triumphed o- 
uer her affetions, hath attained tothe knowledge of thar which protitethand 
concerneth her ſelfe. This is the true time of that good which remaincth but 
4 little while , what man ſoeuer, and how old foeuer tic be that hath attayned 
wiſedome, it is by his yeares that he hath compalled it, 


Eeriey. LXXIX. 


T hat places are not to be changed , but that we ouzht ro be more repoſed in bodie, 
10 1he end the minde may be more pacified. That wee are 10 fixe the ſame on a 
wholſome ſtuate, and to auoid thoſe things which dijtratt vs. 


Willnot that thou change countries, or tranſport thy ſelfe from 
one place to another, firlt, becauſe ſo often changeis a token of 
an inſtable and vnſetled mind. Thou canft neucr make profit 
ot thy retirement, vnleſſe thou give over trauell, and wandring 
from c *untrey to countrey. If thou wilt ſettle thy minde,limic 


; thy bodie in ſome place; then will thy continued remedies profit thee much. 


Thou muſt not break the repoſe or forgetfuines ofthy former life: ſuffer thine 


| eyesto forget ; ſufter thine cares to accuſtome themſclues to wholſome coun- 


ſailes. As ofc-times as thou ſhalt walke in the ſtreets, thou ſhalc find in paſſing 
by,'omething that may renue thy aftetions. Even as hethat would deſpoyle 
himſelfe of loue, ought to flie the remembrance of thar beautie, which he hath 
loued:lo he alſo that wil diſcharge himlelfe of the affeRion of all things,ol that 
deſire wherewith he burned in cimes paſt, he mult retire both his cies andeares 
from that he hath forſaken. AﬀeRion reuolteth ſuddenly : on which (ide loe- 
uer ſhe turne her felfe, ſhe ſhall find areadie recompence of ter employment. 
| here is no evill without reward, Auarice promiſeth vs money , luſt many 

and divers pleafures,ambition the purple and applauſe, and thereby power and 
authoririe, and whatſocuerauthoritie may doe. Vices ſollicite thee with re- 
wards,but here muſt thou live without raking any thing. Scarce can it be cffe- 
cted in a whole age, tharthoſe vices which haue had their increaſe by ſo long 
liberty,ſhould be ſubdued & broughbtin ſubieion,much lee may it be done, 
if we diuide the time which is ſo ſhort, into little parcels. Hardly can continual 
watch 
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watch and [abour bring one onely thing to perfeRion. Truely, it thou wile li- 
en to me, meditate hereupon,exerciſe thy lelte ro receive death, and to lecke 
her out when any occaſton (hall counſaile thee thereunto. Ir skils not wherher 
lhe come to vs,or we to her: perſwadethy ſelfethat the fooliſh mens prouct be 
and viſual ſpeech is falle;/t is a farre thing 10 dic a good death. Thou mailt beiide 
this,thinke thus with thy feite : No man dieth but on his prefixed time: thou 
loſeſt none of thy time; for that which thou leaueſt behinde thee , is another 


Mans. 
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That by the ſielt of the Pompt1ets, and the atnoniſhment of time paſt, he 
thought 4402 the ſwifineſſe and flizht thereof. That death u at hand, which « 
the hawen of troubles. T hat ſhe us neither to be feared nor deſired, or intertai- 
wed but ſometimes, and when ? When reaſon, not violent paſs ion,perſwadeth. 
Many and mojh excellent things to this purpoſe_-. 


Frer along ſpace of time I haue ſeene thy Pomperes, and in ſeeing 
them methought thar I had recouered againe my former yourh : 
all whatſocuer [ had done there whilſt I was a young man, mee 
thought I could as yet doe it, and that but a little while {tnce [ 
did it. We faile along our life, my Zucilins,and as itit were vpon 

the Sea, asour Yirgil faith; 


The Shores and Citics flie. 


Solikewile in this ſo ſwift courſe of time, we loſe the fight, firſt of our childe- 
hood, and after of our youth, and then whatſoever intercurreth betwixt youth 
and old age, which is coafine] both to the oneand to the other, anon after allo 
the better yeares of our old age. Inthelaſt place, the common end ot all hu. 
mane race beginneth to diſcouer it ſelfe. Are we fo foolithto thinke thae iris a 
rock ? It is the Port which we ought one day todeſire,and never to refule;into 
which,it any man hath beene caſt and carried in his young yeares,he ought not 


to complain, no more then he would, that with a ſhort cut hath ended his Na- 


uigation, For as thou knoweſt, there are ſome whom ſlacker winds mocke and 
detaine, and wearie with gentle tediouſneſle of a peaceable calme; ſome are 
[wifcly borne away by a ſudden guſt. T hinke that the ſame befalleth vs. Lite 
hath brought and rauiſhed ſome very ſwiftly thither, whither, alchough they 
would haue delayed, they muſt needes come. Otherſome hath the pined and 
burned, which as thou knoweſt is not alwaiesto be retained ; for to liue is not 
our good, but te live wel. And therfore a wiſe-man liveth as much as he ought, 
notas much as he can. He will alwaies ſee in what place he ought to live, with 
what perſons, in what manner, and what he oughtto doe. If divers troubles 
and ſorrows ſudJenly ſurpriſe him,to the intent to intercept his peace, he ope- 
neth the priſon himſelfe; neither doth he this onely in a deſperate extremirie, 
but as ſoone as he hath the leaſt ſuſpicion of fortune, he taketh a diligent heed 
whetherthart day (hould be his laſt orno. He makes no great reckoning, whe- 
ther by his own hand,or another mans hatred he receiue his death, or whether 
It beſooneror later, He fearethnort as if he were endangered toloſe much ; 


no mancan hauegreat loſle of water by a dropping Ewer.It skils not whether 
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a man die ſooner or later:to die either well or ill, that importeth much; and to 
die well i5 to tle the perill of an evu!ll lite, I heretore thinke [ that that X/odrans 


(h:d there atter che manner of a wild beaſt, being perſwaded by ſometoabſtain 
from his meat,an{wered, 41 4% 0ught to hope for all things whilſt he lineth. But 
ſuppoſe this were true, yet ought we not buy lite at eueric rate. There are cer- 
raine things, which although they are good, although they are certaine, yet 
would | noc attainethera by a contefhon of feeblenefle and faintnefle of heart. 
ShalI belccue chat fortune hath power in all things over him that liveth,rather 
then ſuppole,that fortune can do nothing over him that knoweth how to die ? 
Yet ſymecimes, alchoughallured death be dependent, and that a man kno 


— A. 


that a puniſhment is deltinated for him, yet mult he nor ſer hand and further 
his puniſhment. Icis a folly to die through the feare of death : Comes hethar 
(hould kill chee ? Expe@t him. 3 by putteit chou thy fſelfe forward ? Why vn- 
dertakeit thou the charge of another mans crueltie? Doſt thou enuie thy hang. 
maa the ofhce roexccutethee, or wilt thou ſpare his labour ? Socrates could 
haue ended his daics by his abſtinence, and might haue rather died for hunger 
then of venome; yet remained hee tull thirtie daies in priſon, attending his 
death, not with this mind, that all things might be pacthed, or that ſo. long a 
time might make him conceiue greater hopes, but to the end he might yeeld 
himſelte vato the lawes, and (utter his friends to enioy Socrates,cuen vnrill his 
laſt. But what more great folly could haue beene ſeene, then to deſpiſe death, 
and to eare priſon ? Scribonia, a woman of great authoritic , was aunt on the 
fathers lides ro Drnſis Libo, a young man, who had as weake a braine, as his 
deſcent was noble, and that hoped for tar more great fortunes, then any other 
might hope for inthat time,or himſelfe in any other time after; when as,be- 
1ng licke, he was borne away trom the Senatein his Litter, not with frequent 
oblcruances (for all his neereſt friends had forſaken him ſnamefully , not as a 
guiitie, but a conuitted perſon and to be executed) he began to aske counſlaile 
whether he ſhould haſten his death by his owne hands,or expe the ſame, To 
whom, Scriboxia : Whar pleaſure haſt chou,ſa1d ſhe,to finiſh that which ano- 
ther ought to execute ? Bur ſhe could no waics perlwade him. He murthered 
himſelte with his owne hands, and not without cauſe: for beeing aſſured that 
within three or toure dayes after, (if he had bin found alive) he ſhould dic that 
death whatſocuer was belt liking to his enemie,he finiſhed that which another 
man(hold haue executed. T hou canſt not the make ageneral iudgement,when 
as the violence ofa forrein tyrant denounceth thee death;whether thou ovgh- 
teſt to further or expe the ſame. For there are diuers rezſons, which draw vs 
both ro the one and the other opinion, If the one death ſhould be accompa- 
nied with torments,and rhe other ſhould be ſimple and facile : why ſhould 
notallow of that? Eucnas I would chuſea ſhip to faile in,and a houſe to dwel 
in; in like maner would [ chuſe the better death,todepart out of this life. Fur- 
thermore, euen as the longeſt life is not the beſt, ſo the longeſt death is the 


ſpeech was moſt effeminats,who by a Tyrant being caſt into a caue,and nouri- } 


| 
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worlt. T here is nothing wherein we ſhould more accommodate our ſelues to 
our thoughts,then in death. Let the ſoule depart by that ifſue her ſelſeinfor- | 
ceth, whether ir be ſhe deſire the dagger or the halter, or a poyloned cup that | 
may luddenly lcize all the veines, let her proceed and breakethe bonds of her | 
leruitude. Euerie one ought to endeuour to approue his life vnto others, and | 
his death vnto himſelfe. That which pleaſeth vs moſt is the belt, Theſethings | 


are fooliſhly thought:ſome wil ſay,that I did it not couragiouſly cnough, ſome | 
that 
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that coo much ralhly , ſome that there was a kinde of death more generous, 
Thinkeſt thou that it lyeth 111 thy power to make choice of a counſaile , which 
ſhall not bee ſubiet ro common report and cenſure? Thinke onely to diſpatch 
thy ſelfe ſpeedily our of the power and hands of fortune; otherwiſe there will 
not want loume who will concetue an euill opinionof thine ation: Thou ſhalt 
find ſome, yea even thole who haue made protcthon of Philoſophie, that will 
denic that any man ought to violate or {horren hits life, and that maintayneir 
fora foule offence, for a man to murther himſelfe, and that it were better to 
expect the end v hich Nature bath Cetermined. But hee that ſpeaketh thus, 
ſcerh not that he cutteth oft che way of libertie. T he ererna!ll Law hath done 
nothing better, then to giue vs one onely entrance ints life, and diuers iſſues. 
Shall I cxpulle the cruelue of a lickaes, or the tyrannie of a man,when as I may 
eſcape cucn through the midit of torments, & drive all aJuerlities far from me? 
T kis is one thing,wherin we cannot coplaine of iite,ſhe retaineth no man. Itisa 
great good for kuman ataires, that there is not one that is miſerable,bur bv his 
own delault. Takeſt thou plealurein life? Liuc. Art thou difpleaſedeherewirh? 
Thou maycft recturnto the place from whence thou cameſt. T's heale thy head- 
ach thou hat oft-times let bloud, toextenuate thy body thou haſt opened thy 
veine:T bou needelt notto open thy breft witha deep and vaſt wourd;a Lancet 
will give way tothat great liLerty, and ina prick conliſterh ſecuritic. What is it 
then that maketh vs teare(ul} and (lacke to dillodge? There is not one of vs 
that thinketh that hee mult depart one day out ot this houſe: ſo doth thecu- 
ſtome and indulgence of the place detayne the ancient Inhabitants,alrhoughto 
their owne vndoing. Wilt thoualwayes keepe this liberty againſt this body ? 
[nhabir ir as if thou (houldſt leaue it,and make account that one day thou muſt 
loſe his company. I hou thalt afterwards be more conftant and reſolute, when 
any neceflity (hall conſtrayne thee to depart. Bur how can they thinke vpon 
their ends, who couct all things without end? T here is nothing in this World, 
the remembranceanc meditation whereof is more neceffarie. For baply iris 
in vaine, where a man thinketh on other things. Haue we prepared our minds 
againlt poverty? The riches remayne with vs. Are wee alreadie armed a- 
gain(t contempr of paine? T hefelicitic of a whole and healrthfull body hath 
had no neede, that wee ſhould make proofe of our vertnes. Haue wee gotten 
this authority over our (clues, that wee can ſuffer death and the loſle of our 
friends conſtantly ? Yer fortune bath conſlerued and madeallthem ſurvive vn- 
to vs, whom we moſt loue, Butthe day that thall haue need of the ve and 
praice of this onely thing, ought vadoubtedly to come. Thou muſt not 
thinke that. great Perlonages onely , baue bad that conrage and force to 
breake the bonds of their bumane ſeruitude. Thou muſtnotthinke that C70 
onely could rent out his {oule with his hand , which hee could not pricke out 
with his Poynard. Since ſome men of as bad condition as may bee, with 
great heateof courage haueattayned that place of aſſurance, and being vna- 
ble ſuddenly to finde wherewith ro make themſeluesaway to their liking, or 
chuſcany inſtrument which was properfor them thereunto , baue layd hand 
on the firſt thing they could encounter, and haue made vſe of theſe things 
for Weapons, which of their nature were no wayes hurtfull, Not long ſince 
an Alman, one of thoſe that ſhould combate with the beaſts, in the ſports and 
lhowes in the morning , retyred himſelfe, fayning that hee would withdraw 
himſcife to diſcharge kis naturall necefhities; for they were not ſuffered to 
' goe iato any other lecret place without guard: there ſtopped hee the ſticke 
or 
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or ltaffe (co whicha Sponge was faltned, to clenſe and cleere the privie parts) | 


wholly into his throat, and forcibly cloling vpthepaſlage of his breath, ſtifled 
himlelfe : this was to braue Deata and contemneir: It was vndoubredly, al- 
though ſcarce cleanly and honorably. What folly is there oreater, thento dye 
effeminately,when we mult dic aſluredly ? O iirong, O worthy man,deſeruin 

the cleRtion of that Death that beſt liked him ! How couragiouſly had he vied 
his Sword, had he found it? with what rclolution of minde had he caſt himſelfe 


into the depth of rhe Sea, orthe cauitie of aclouen Rocke ? Being diſpoyled 
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ot all commodities, hee tound the meanes how hee might bee beholding vnto 
bimlſclie onely, both for the meanes and weapons for his death. To the end 
that thou mayelt know that there 1s nothing that hindereth vs from dying but 
want of will. Leteach man iudge as he liſt of this violent mans ations, proui- 
ded that it bereſoJued vpon as a thing aſlured, that we ought to prefer a baſe & 
villanous death, betore the cleanlie(t ſeruicude in the World. But becauſe [ 
haue begunne to vie abiet examples, I will continue them : for every one will 


| inforce himſelte to doe his belt, it he (hall perceive that death is contemptible 


to per'ons that are moſtabietand bale. Wethinke that theſe Catoes and Sci. 
p10es,& thoſe other whole memories we entertaine with admiration, are inimi- 
table. Bur I will prove you preſently that this vertue is accompanyed with as 
many examples, amiddeſt the men moſt miſcrable, deſtinated ro the ſports and 
ſpe&aclesof beaſts, as amidlt the Chieferaines of Ciuill Warres.\Vhen as not 
long (ince, with ſure guatd, the Souldiers carryed forth a Wretch, ſent out for 
the moraing SpeRacles, ſtooping downe his head as if hee were preſſed with 
ſlcepe, he ſuffered it to hang ſo lowe, that he put it betwcene the Carr-wheeles, 
and held ic ſo long in thar place, that che \Whcelein turning it ſelfe brake his 
necke. Hce auoyded the puniſhment inthe ſame Chariot, on which hee was 
carryedforth to bee puniſhed. T here is nothing that may hinder a man that 
hath a will co dye, and to be deliuered. Nature keepeth vs in an open place. 
He to whom his laſt necefſity.is ſo tauourable, as to aduile on the ifle and end 
which hee (hall eſteeme molt conuenient : hee that hath diuers meanes in his 
power to ſet himſelfeatliberty, may chule; he ſhall doe well to thinke how he 
may moſt ea(ily be deliuered. Burt he that hath fo hard hap, as not to find any 
occa(ion, let him rake hold on the firft that (hall preſent it ſelfe, as if ic were the 
beſt, although ir be ſtrange and vnheard of: he that wanteth no courage, wan- 
teth noinuention how to dye. TI hou ſeeſt how thoſe Slaves which are moſt 
milcrable , when as their milerie toucheth them to the quicke, awaken them. 
ſclues, and how they decciue their keepers, though never ſo diligent : hee is a 
man of the greateſt courage that hath not onely commanded, bur allo found 
out the meanes of his death. I have promiſed thee divers examplesof men 0: 
this condition | haue ſpoken of. In the ſecond combate which was made vp- 
on the water, one of the Barbarians thruſtall chat Ianelin into his throar,which | 
was giuen him to combate his Enemies, Why have Inor long ſince, faid he, 
fled all cheſe torments and all rheſe ſhames ? Why ſhould I attend Death, ha- 
uing the Armes in my hands ? This ſpeQacle was ſo much the more magnifi- 
cent,as muchasIt is more honeft for men to learn to dye wel,then to kill. What 
then? That which the moſt abietand conremprible ſpirits may haue ; why 
{hould not they partake, whom long ſtudie and reaſon (the Ladie Mittris 0! 


| all things) hath inſtructed? Tris the ſame reaſon that warneth vs, that there 


are divers manners of death, but thatthere is but one and the ſame end; and 
that it auayleth nothing to know whence that beginneth, that muſt one day 
come. 
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come. The ſame reaſon wa warne! he thee, if it lye in thy power to dye withour | 
griefc: bur if it cannot be, doethe belt that thou canſt, and lay hold on all tha: 
| which preſcateth it ſelte to lay violence on thy life, It is an outrage to live by | 
Rapinc; contrariwiſeto lay hold on Death, and to draw him forcibly vnto vs, | | 
isathing moſt honorable. 
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Er:isT. LXXI. 
| 
T hat the chiefeſt good ſhould be continually in our eyes , and that toit all our coun 
els and ations ſhould be referred. hat thereſorc# that ? Onely honeſt. They | 7 
adultcrate the ſame that mixe externall thinss, becauſe it is onely freed 1 
the m1 {e. Agarme, that g004ds are equalt , þdf that conter: pt aif] Fereth not 
om Henogr , if both proceed from honeitie. He oinerh Caro for eX471p, e, 


and dilarerh the ſame very worthily. Likewiſe that an hone#t ; cath difforeth 
not from ſuc h a life. CAecainfl the Academikes , which make degrees of hap. | 
pimelſe. That neyther it, nor honeſlie are imended. Ara therefore the. | | 


wy bleed may bee in torment. Is it = ?* Will he net wax pale, tremble, 

riene? Tcs, (for the{ {ce are natural) but all thefe fall bee oucrcome by 
a ftreagth of hu minae , yet not preſe atly all There, are differences betweene 
Wife men and ſtud: ons. Reade dil ligently, marke and admire. 


Hou askeſt my counſell in all thy affaires, from time to time, not | 
remembring thy ſelfe that weare ſeparated by a large Sea. Burt 
ſincerhe greater part of counſaile dependeth on the opportuni- | 
tic of rime, ic muſt fall out of necethtie, that ſometimes in cer- | | 

FS tancthings my counſaile is then brought vnto thee, when as at 

chat timethe contrarie were moreallowable. For counlailes are fitted to af 

faires,and our affaires paſſe away [wiftly, or to ſpeake truth, roule away impe- 

twoully, Counſell therefore ought to bee giuen daily, yetis it lometimeouer 
old by a day; it muſt be bred ſwit:!y, as they ſay, and vnder hand. Bur how ir 
is found I will ſhew thee. Asofc as thou wilt know what either is to bee fled, | 
or what ought to be afteRted, haue regard vntothe chicfeft good and ſcope of 
thy whole life. For thereto mult all chat conſcne whatſocuer wee doe. Who 
{0 hath nota ſumme of bis life before his eyes,can neuer diſpoſe the parts of the 
lame. No man, although his colours bce ground to his hand, can repreſent 
the [1militude of any thing, go 20” wn he be reſolued, what hee intenderh 
to paint. T hereforc erre we, becauſe weall of vs deliberate onthe parts of our 
life, and no man debateth of rhe whole. Hee muſt know whereat hee ay- 
merh, that will ſhoot his Arrow; and then muſt hee ayme and guide his Ar- 
row by his hand. Our counſailes therefore erre, becauſe they haue not where- 
untothey (hould be direted.. Hee rhat knoweth nor what harbour hee (hall | 
make for, hath no winde fitting for him. It muſt need fall our that caſualtie 
muſt effect much in our li © becauſeall of vs liue caſually. Aadto ſome it hap- 
peneth, that they wor not that they know certayne things; euen as ofcentimes | 
weſecke forth ole, with whom we are conuerſant and preſent : So forthe molt 
part we know nottheend of the ſoueraigne good, though ir bee before our 
eyes, neither by many words nor long circumſtance, {halt thou gather wha: 
thechiefeſt good is. You muſt ſhewir, as the Proverbe ſaith , by the finger, 
without exrendingit to ſo many things. For to what put :pole i is it to diuide | 
the | 
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| the ſame into parts, when as thou mayelt ſay, 7 hat i he chiefeſt grod which i 


| 0004, whichis honefl ; thereſtare falſe and adulterated goods. If rhou per- 


calied goods, which are once made honeſt by Vertue. To many wee feeme 
| to promiſe greater things then humane nature is capablect, and not without 


| red: was itequall with thar god, whercwith he returned a Conquerour vnto 


| ruinated all at once, Letall happen whatſocuer may. Although 7£ba can be 


| and rhe conſtant vertues of his people. Alchongh the fidelity of the Jnhabi- 


k : 
| prouid,:drhat Cato ſhal neither feel lofſe nor detriment; yet was be conquered. 


I ucius Annaus Seneca. 
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honeſt ; and that which thou ſhouldelt moſt wonder ar, 7 hcrc is but onely one 


lwade thy felfe this, and perteRly loucſt Vertue {for to Icuec it, is but a ſmall 
matter) whatſocuer {hee ſha!l rouch, rh:r to thee ( howlocuer it ſeeme to o- 
thers) {hall be both happie and ſucceſletull, both to be tormented, it thou lye 
more lecure then he that tortureth thee ; and to be licke, it ſo bethiou curſenot 
Fortune, and giue not way to thy {icknefle. To conclude; all thoſe things 
which to other men ſcene euill, both (hall be ſweer vnto thee, and returne 
thee profit, if ſo bethoucanſt overcome them.” Reſolve on this, that nothing 
is 00d, but that which is honeſt, and that all incommedirics may ivitly dee 


rcalon. Fortheyreſpetthe bodie; let them returne to the mince, and then 
(h1!l they meaſure man with God. Take courage my Lucilizs,the beſt of men, 
and dilmifle this tudie of Letters, which the Philoſophers aſtet, who reduce 
the moſt magnihcenrt taing of rhe \Vorld to ſyllables, that teach but baſe and 
erifl-:12 marrers, and diminiſh an waſte the vnderſtanding. Become thou 
their Diſcipie that haue invented thele things; not theirs thar reach them, and 
endeugur thus much, that Philoſophie might rather ſeeme dithcule then grear. 
Fo:low them, if I baue any authority ouecr thee. Socrates, wao reduced all 
Philoſophie vato manners, and fayd thar the chicfelt Wiſedome was to diltin- 
guilh good fromeuill: To 2he end that thou mayeſt be happie (layth hee) permit 
thy ſelfe ſometimes tobe eſteemed a Foolr, Let whoſocucr will, out-rage thee 
in words, and offend thee in deeds, yer {halt thou ſuifer nothing, if ſo bee ver- 
tue be with thee. [f thou wilt, ſaith kce, be blcficd : if thou wilt bee an entyre 
honeſt man, ſuffer thy ſelfe ro be conteraned. This will no man performe, but 
he that hath equalled and proportiancd all goods, becaule that neyther good is 
without honellie, and honeftte is equallin ajl, What then? Is there no difte- 
rence detwixt Cazoes Pretorſhip, and his repulſe? Ir skilleth not whether Cato 
be overcome inthe Phai ſalian field, or whether be ouercome. This good of 
his, wherein he cannet be ouercome, though his Confedcrates were conque- 


his Countrey, and compoled the peace? Why ſhould it not be cquall? For 
by the le]fte-lame vertuc cuill fortune is onercome, and the good is confirmed ; 
yer vertue cannot bee made greater orlefler, Shee is alwayes in the ſame mca- 
ſure. Yea, but Cneins Pompey ſhall loſe his Armie: but this fayre luſtre and 
pretext of the Common-weale, the principall Citizens, and the chief:ſt bands 
of Porpeyes Confederates, which being compoled of the Senatethat bare arms, 
ſhall bee defaced in one only Battell, and the wreckes and ruines of ſo great aa | 
I:mpire, ſhall bee noyſed and ſcattered through the whole World : one part 
thereof ſhail fall in Egypt, anotherin Africa, and ſome in Spaine. And that 
which is worſe, this miferable Common-weale cannot bave this good to bee 


no further ſuccoured in his owne Kingdomeby the knowledge of the paſſages, 


tants of Vrica being broken with ſo many miſhaps, bee deficient, and the for- 
tune of Scip;oes name abandoneth him in Africa it:ſelfe. It hath long ſince bin 


Account thou this amongſt Catoes repulſes; bee will ſuffer with as equall con- 
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| fancie, as well that which hath/beene contrarie to his vertue, as to bis eſtate of | 
Pretor. The day that hee refuſed the Tame, hee ſported ; and char night hee | 
would kill b1mſclie, hee read. Hee cared as little to loſe his life 2s bis Pretor:- | 


(hip; be bao per{waded himlelte,and refolued toendureall that might happen. 
Bur why {houid not he with a ſtoot and confident minde, cndurethe changes 
of the Common-wealc? For what may a man ſee that its exempt from change? 
The Earth, the Heauens, and rhe ſtructure of all this great World, alchough | 
it be gouerned by God, is tubteftthereunto. Ir ſhall notalwayesretayne tbar | 
favre order it now obteruerh. Some day ſhall come, that ſhall caſt ic our of | | 
this accuſtomed courſe. Allthings alter by certayne ſtations , they mult bee | 
borne, encreaſe, and be extinguiſhed; whatſoeuer thou ſeeſt wheele and winde ' 
about vs, and all that whereon wee are ſuſtayned and ſtayed, as a thing moſt | 
firme and ſolic/e, (hallcome to nothing, and be defeftive. There is nothing bur 
hath his age and declination. Nature cauſeth all thoſe things to deſcend into 
one place, by {paces of vnequall eime. All that whichis; ſhall be no more, yet 
ſhall ir not perilh but be diflolued. To vs diflolution is to dye: for we reſpe& 
nothing but that which is before our eyes. TI he dull minde, and ſuch as hath 
addicted it ſelfe ro the body, foreſeeth no further, for otherwiſe ſhee would 
more conſtantly and couragiouſly ſuffer , both her owne and her friends diffo- 
lutions and deaths, if thee boped that all thoſe things ſhould goe by turnes 
from death to life , and that thoſe things which are compounded , ſhall 
bee diſſolued , and ſuch as are diſſolued (hall bee re-aſſembled , and tha: ! 
God , which gouerneth the whole World, employerh his eternall Art on this 
Worke. Therefore, when as Cato hath repreſented before his minde, al! the 
eternitic of time, he will ſay : All Mankind whatſoener is or ſhall bee, is con- 
demned to dye. Allche Cicies, in what place ſocuer they be, that haue had do- | 
minion ouer their Neighbours 7 and haue beene greatned and honoured by | 
forren Empires, the time hall come when it ſhall bee enquired where they 
were builded, and by ſundry forts of diſſolution thall they bee extinguiſhed. | 
Warre (hall deftroy ſome: Idlenefle, and a long peace converted into floth- 
fulneſle, and foolilh expences, (a fatall adiunR of great riches) ſhall conſume 
the others. A ſudden inundation of the Sea {hall hide all theſe fertile Fields, 
or an Earthquake (hall ſwallow them vp in his botromleſſe boſome. VWhar 
cauſe have 1 therefore to grudge at, pr grieue for , if in a ſmall moment I out- | 
rip publike tate? A conſtant ſovle muſt obey God, and whatſocuer the Law | 
of th2 great Vniuerſe commandeth,let him ſufter without conRation or delay. | 
For eyther (hee {hall bee tranſlated into a better lite, ro remayne wich more 
brightneſſe and tranquiil:tieamongſt divine things, or certainly thee ſhall re- 
mixe her {elite with her nature, and returne into her whole, neuer more to ſut- 
fer any incommoditieor paine. TI he ſoueraigne good then of C3arcas Cato, 
ſhall not conliſt now more 1n his an honeſt lite, then in his honeſt death ; tor | 
| vertueis notintended. Socrates laid, that Verity and Vertue were the ſame. | 
| For as (hee increaſeth not, no more doth Vertue alſo, (hee hath her per'cMion, | 
| ſhe is full. Thou muſt not wonder then to heare that goods are equall, as well 
they which weare to take by a cerraine reſolution, as thoſe which a ſudden 
current of Fortune bringeth to vs. For it thou admitteſt any inequalitie, thar 
thou wilt reckonit amonglt the lefler goods to bee conflant in torments, thou | 
ſhalt reckon it alſloamongft the euils. Thou ſhalt rerme Socrates vnhappy in his | 
| Priſon, and Caro intortunarte, renting open his wounds more couragioully then 
| he inflicted them. Thou thalt iudge Regulrs the vnhappieſtmanin the \World, 
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V2172GUS, Proulded t2at ague! KUCS OUrrc ome himno!, prouided that hes — 
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' PUT VpPolituem, waom ine beautie or lomet onelt thing bath prouvoked,ſo tha: 


acy Conremneall —_ endoubred'y \V ilCome willinfuſe and teach, and 
perl vade vs thatthe onc'y good is that which 15 honeſt, And thatthis can nei. 
tact 20 remiticd Gr imenged , nomoretacy a rule by which a man meaſureth 


eliat which de wouid make flratght, which ifchou Dow, Wer" ver thou chan. 


| peſt irum it, it i5T; e iniuric ot the right. The fame therefore will wee ſay by | 
Ver:uc,that ſhoe allois fraigint, and admitteth no crookednefle, it can bee no 
more !!t:tenged. Saegnt is that 19 vethot ailthings, and nothing iudgerh of | 
ber, if {1e cannot be madet [traig! Ms £r, 7G MOTCc arc thoſe things W hich are done 


by ber {traighter, the one then the other, for they muſt aeedes bee aniwerable 
to the ſame; ſoarcthey equ: ul \Vharthen ſayeſtthou? Arethcſe things alike | 
t9 {itara Table banquertmg,and to be tortured? Doth this ſeeme ſtrange vnto | 
tace? I tou haſtmore occaluonto wonder atthis, Iris aneuill thingro firata 
Banquetzitlsa g00d thing to bee tortured : if that beedone kewdly, t this ho. 
neiily, I hematter1s not the caulſetaat this iseyther good or emll; it is the 
| verruz. I bis whereſocuer it appeareth, all rings are of the ſame meaſure and 
| price, lee that iudgeta another mans vaderttanding by his owne, preſently | 
lifceth vp bh 's naylesto ſcrat ch out mineeves, when [ ſay raar his 'good:har | 
ſuFerc:h adueriitics conſtantly, and his that makecd an honeſt ivndgement of | 
| pr ar are equall : when I lay that the govd of him that triumpketh, and 
of him that with aninuincible courage is cd deforethetriumphant Chariot, 
are aitke. Fc rrhey thinke thatnothing 's fone which they cannot doe, nd by 
thcirowne infirmitic, they ceAare vertue. \\ by wondereſt thou, thar ſome 
reioyce whenthey ſcethemſclues burned, wounded, harmed, (laineand ferte- 
red 2 Somctimes they lufter ir for their pleaſure. Sobrictie ſufhiceth for a pe- 
naltie, roa prodigall & diſolute man. Trauell is noleſſe then torture to an idle | 
man. T heefteminatetaketh picy of him that is induſtrious, andftudieisa kell | 
| ro Himthat is lothfull. In like ſort, thoſe things (for which our forces ſceme | 
oucr ieeble) are in our opinion hard andintolier: able, whereas in our forgettul- | 
| nefle, we inde many that thinke it atormen: to want wine, and trovble roi e| 
early. T hcſe by natureare not dificulr, but wee are recrcants, wee areeffemt- | 
nate. Wee ought to iudgeot gfeat things with a grear courage; otherwileit | 
will ſe:meto berhcirerrour, whichisours. So certaine things thataremolt | 
ſtrat tr, W hen astheyare ler downe intothe warer, ſeemecrooked and bowed | 
 tothem thar be hold them. Ic skilleth no: what thou ſeeft, bur how. Our 
| minCeis dimmed in beholging thoſe things, and examining them which are 
true. Gruemea young man well borne and ot good fpirit: hee will lay that 
he ſuppoſeth him more fortunate, that hath borne all the burthens of adverſe 
tor- 
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Fortune, wit! a conſtant minde on his (houlders, then him that hath wholly | 
trodden Fortune vnder toot. It 1s no wonderto bee temperatc in cranquillitic; 
1dmirebim that is bigh-minded,, where all men are dcicted , that ttandeth | 
there where ail men are luppretſed. har cuill is there :n rorments, or what 
in thoſe things which we call aduerſe? IT heeuill is, as Ithinke, when che ſoule 
is aſtoniſhed, when it is weakned, when it is ſmothered vader the burthen, Bur 
none of thele may befall a Viſeman. He remayneth alwayes vpright, how 0- 
uer-charged focuer he be. I hereis nothing thar lefſeneth his courage,nothing | 
that is tedious vato him , which hee mult ſufker. For hee neuer complayneth | 
that ſuch a Fortune bath betalne bim, which in any ſort may befall any man 
whatloeuerzhe knowetb his owne forces, and his abiliticin ſuffering lo great a 
burthen. I will not puta Wiſeman out of the ranke of men, Þ will not exempr | 
him from dolours, no more then I would doe a rocke which hath no ſenle. I re. 
member my ſelte that he is compounded of ewo parts: I he one is irrationall, 
and that it is which may feele bytings, burnings, and paines. T he other is rea- 
ſonable, that is ic which is neuer {ſhaken in opinion, that 1s exempt from all 
ſeare, and that is inuincible. In this partic is thata mans chieteit good lodgeth; 
before the accompliſhment whereot, the minde wandreth as vncertayne and | 
doubtfull,but after ſhee hath atrayned co her perfeRion,it is in aſſurance andin 
immutable firmitie. So he that hath but begun , and chat neverthelcfIc will a(- 
cend vnto the higheſt, and follow vertue, alchough hee approcheth the good | 
which is wholly perfe&, yet vnable as yertto accomplilh the ſame: hee will 
ſometime ſtay himſelfe in the way, and temperarte, in ſome fort,the vehemency 
and ſtrength of his mind;foras yet hath he not over-paſſed thoſe things which 
are incertayne, but remaineth as yet in danger of diſaſter, But he that is bleſſed | 
and in whom vertues arcaccompliſhed, then lonerh himſelfe moſt, when hee | 
bath made proofe of his conſtancie,and it there be any thing which other men, | 
feare, pronided that he may receive ſome honeſt reward of his dcuoyre and ſer- | 
uice, he endureth not onely, but hee embraceth the ſame; and had rather heare 
it ſpoken, he is more honell, then to heare it ſaid,he is more happie. I kaue now 
retyred my ſclte thither, whither thy expeRation draweth me:lelt thou ſhoul. 
deft ſuppoſe, that the vertue whereot [ ſpeake, ſhould ſeeme to extend it (elfe 
above all naturall chings. A Wiſeman ſhall tremble, he {hal} teele paines, hee 
{hall be pale, for all thefe ſenſes appertayne vnto the bodice. Where is then the 
originall of his calamities ? Where then appeareth his cuill moſt approoued ? | 
Then it is when his pathons aſtoniſh his ſoule. Then it is, when they make | 
her confeſle that ſhee is a Slaue, and that they engender ſome Repentance | 
in her, The WHfeman vndoubtredly furmounteth Fortune by kis vertue. Bur | | 
| 
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thereare diuers men who baue made profeihon of wiſdome, and notwithitan- 
ding haue beeneterrified by very light threatnings, In this placeit is our error, 
who exa@t that from a Proficient, which is ſpoken of a Wiſeman. I ſtriuc as 
much as in me lyeth,to beleeue all this which I prayſe, yet perſw2de I not them 
as yet, and althoughlT had perſwaded my lelfe, I ſhould not haue them fo rea- 
dic at hand, or ſoexerciſed, that they ſhould bee addrefled againſt all caſualtie. 
Euenas \Woolltaketh ſome ſtayne of Colours at the firſt, and drinketh not vp 
other ſome, without often maceration and boyling : ſo ſome wits, when as they 
haue conceited certayne Diſciplines , forthwith make vſe of them. But this 
Science, except ir bee deeply imprinted in the ſoule , and hath raken deepe | 
rooteand long reſidence therein, bath not deeply dyed, but ſuperficially 


coloured the ſame, and performeth nothing of that ſhee hath promiſed. 
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' Ie rnd, and intew words ; namely, That therels bay 
one onely good; whict 15 Verrue, oy rhat vadoudred! y there 1$ not any | 
without Vertas. And chit Yertueis lodged inour better part, which isthar, 
which is reaſonable, \Vhar ſhall this Vertue bee? A true and immouecable 
wdgement, from whence {111! proceed the heate of rhe ſoule, whereby the ap- 
Pearance of things which may move this heate, (hall become cleare and cer. 
eth that this indgemenc eſteeme all thoſe things good and | 
equall 1; a themſclu 10s, which {ha] 11 beatchieved by the counſaile of Vertue. In | 
regard of corpore!l o 20! ls, they are g00d s forthe bodie, yet arethey not en= | 
tyrcly perfc bY 700! Is. Weil may they de eftccmed at ſome race, but it {hall be | 
without any luperemie ncte. I hereis « cngharogn_s betwixt them:the one 
[h1ll be greater, the othe: rleff-r. In like for: ought men to confefle that there 
1522 rear diff=te! oy rweene thoſe that tollow Philoſophie. Some one hath 
lo farre profited therein, that he darelift vp hiseyes again!t Fortune: yer not 
perleuerantly ; for they are o'rentimes obſcured by the beames of her too 
clecrc gh it. Some other hauc profited ſo much, that hee dare encounter her 
face to face, it he hauca xrrayned ro pertetion , and be lull of aſlurance. But ir 

mult needes fo fall out thatthings which are imperfe&t grow toruine,and now 
fruſtrate themſelues, and anon atrer come to dec ay or diſlolution ; and they 
come vnto decay if they perſzuer not to grow forward, and inforce them- 
ſelues : and if they remit any thing of their ftudie, and Faithfull intention, they 
ſhall grow backw ard. No man findeth aduancement and profit there where 
he left it : let vs therefore be diligent and perſeuer ; there remayneth yet more 
then wee haue ouercome : but thegreateſt part of profit, is to delire profit, 
Herein my conſcience (hall beare mee witnefle: I will, and with my whole 
minde I will: I fee weil a!ſo thar thou haſt this inſpiration , and that thou 
proſecureſt with great fervencie thoſe things that are more faire. Let vs then 
make haſte, and ſo doing , our life ſhall be the cauſe of our great good;other- 
wile it 15 bu tadelay, andtrulya very lothſome one, it wee conuerſe in baſe 
matters: let vs endenour ſo, that all the time m may be ours, but it will not be, 
except we beginne to beour owne. When ſhall it come to paſſe that wee will 
contemne both fortunes ? When ſhall ir cometo paſſe, that ſuppreſſing all our 
affetions, and bringing them vnder our obedience, we may lay thus: I have 0. 
uercome ? Askeft thou me whom I have onercome ? Not the Perſians, not the 

farre diſtant <Itedes, or that warlike Nation of the Dacz; but Aya- 

rice, but Ambition, but feare of death, which haue vanqui- 
ſhed the Conquerours and Vanquilhers of 
the whole World. 
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He delayeth to anſwer Lvcitiys Petition, and that pon inſt occaſion. He ſhew. 
eth that the Indie of Goodntelſe w deferred by vs, but badly. T hat wee ou2ht to 
intend to this nely ,prete -ymittins all other thinzs, That no hins h apneth that 
may hinder k;jm,-(bectally that is wiſe,and proficient in {ome ſort. T he difference 
betwixt them both T hat externall things ” thee 44a: nor dctrat from a Wike- 
man, that ts alwayes contented with himel} If 
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<1 \Wou'd anſwere thy Queſtion which thon haſt propoſed to mee, 
= 1t I could remember the ſame, bur it is long time lince I made 
tryall of my memory. And therefore ir is that it followeth mee 
not ſoealily, I know well, and feele itin my felfe, thatthe like 
_ hath befalne me which happeneth in Bookes chat are mouldie, | 
and whole leaues cleaue together. ] muſt dilate my mind,and whatſoever things 
have beene hoorded therein, they ought to bee remoued and brought in vle, 
that they may alwayes be in areadineſle as often as I haue need to viethem. Burt 
let vs deferre this for the preſent; for it requireth much labour and much dili. 

gence / Aſloone as I may make more longer rel1dence ina place, I will rakethis 
easkein hand; forthere are ſome things which thou mayeſt compoſe in thy 
Coach, and ſome other that deſerue the Be d, the repoſe, and ſolitarie places. 

Yet thoſe very dayes wherein a man 1s accupyed, we muſt doe ſomewhar, yea, 

all che whole dayes : for new occaſions and occupations will be neuer ſcantie; 
wee ſee this our ſclues , and from one ſprings many; and that which is work, 
wee gile our {clues dclayes. Buras ſooneas | hauc made an end of this, I will 
wholly intend that , and if I can end this troubleſome matter, I will ad- 
dit my ſelfe vnto ſtudie. I bou muſt not expe rill chov have leaſure to 
follo:y Philolophie, T hou muſt conremne all other things,to be alwayes with 
ber. A man cannot finde time that may be ſufficiently long for her, although 
it continue with vs from the yeares of our infancy, vntill the longeſt life of 
man. Ir skillech not much whether thon omitreſt Philoſophic, or incermitteſt 
ic. Forſhe remayneth not there where the is interrupted; but euen as thoſe 
things that are benr,as ſoone asrhey arelet {lip doe forcibly reryre themſelues, 
ſo reduceth ſhe to her beginnings all chat which was forgorten [1nce that time 
that a man had exerciſed and continued himfelfe in her ſtudie. We mult rejet 
all affaires and occupations, we muſt not fudie how to diſpoſe them, wee mult 
not liudie how to diſpoſethem , wee mri wholly difpoſſeſſe and drive them 
from vs. Thereis notime vnkicting for a who!ſome Rudie. But there are many 
that addi& not themſclues tothe ſtudie of thoſe things , for the loue whereof 
they ought ro ſtudie. Shall there be any occalionthat may let them ? Truely 
not him whoſe minde inall affaires is watchtull and ioytull. To theſe perſons 
onely true ioy is interrupted, waich have not as yet attayned perfetion. But 
in regard of the wiſe, their ioy is continu4ll, ir keepeth the fame rat, there is 
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not any fortune or occaſion that cin countermand the fame. Ir is alwayes | 


| 


peaceable and repoſ:d; for it hath no depengance of another: it expetethno | 
fauour at Fortunes hands, normens applauſe: the felicitie it hath 1s domeſti- | 
call, it would depart out of the mind it ic ſhouid enter : it is bred there. Some. 
times ir commeth externally , rothe end a man [hould remember thar hee is 
mortall; but this comming ts very (1:ghr,and furpaſlcth not the vpper skin. He 
Dd 2 fecleth | 
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teeieth, | ſay ſume incommod!tie; but that good which is the greatelt be hath, 
15 never [haken:well wor I chat outwardly there are ſome incommodities,cuen 
as vpon a ſtrong and able body there appearcth ſomeitch,and pimples,and vl- 
cers, but tawardly ttereis noeunll. T he dittcrence, | ſay,that is betweene a man 
that 12th already acquireda pertet wildome, and him that 15 as yet to attayne 
the ſame,is ſuch as there is betwixt a man that is healthfull,and him that vegin- 
nethto recoucr himielic from along and redious lickneſſe, who thinkerh him- 
ſei!2 to be then in g004d health, when the fic of his Feuer is the [hortelt. 1 his 
man, except he be very carciull of kis hcalth, he fceleth by times certayne [na- 


k'ng5, & calliy falleth by rclaple into his former inhitmitic But a \Wilcman cans | 


not tall againe,nay more, he ncuer more can be attainred therewiti:tor as tou- 
chingthe body,it bath health but for atime, and that Phyſicianthat harh recu- 
red bum, cannot promiſe him perpetuitie : hee is oftentimes recalled by him, 
whom almoſt betore time ke had refuſcitated. But the ſoul 15 caled for euerat 
onetime. [ will teach thee how to know when a man is in health; if he be con- 


| tent with kimlelfe,if be may truſt himſelfe, if he knoweththar all mortall mens 
| Vowes, that all che benears which are giuen and demanded taue no moment 
| ina blefled lite. For that thing whereunto a man may annex ſomewhat, 1s not 
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perfet. But that from whence nothing may bee taken continuerh eternally. 
He whole toy is perpetuall may retoyce of that which is his owne. Bur all theſe 
goods whereuntothe common ſort aſpire, inconſtantly owe hither and this 
tner: Fortunegiueth nothing with warrantize;and yet the benefts of Fortune 
are plealing vato vs whenthey aretempered by reaſen,and the direteth them. 
Sheit is that maketh vs allow of exterior things. The vie whereof diſpleaſerh 
it racy be delired oucr-ardently. CArralus was wont to victhis companion: 
Haſt chou ſcene a Dogge fnatching at apiece of bread with open throat ,, or a 
morlell of fleſh which bis Maſtercaſtcth him? He deuoureth incontinently all 
that which is giuen him, and ſtill opencth his mouth,in hopethar ſme one wil 
calt him more. So falleth it out with vs, whatſoever Fortune caſteth vpon vs 
durinz2 ourexpeRation,that ſwallow we without any pleaſure, ftill expecting 
and afteting ſome ſecond prey. So fareth not a \Wiſcman; heis full, and if any 
thing ce/all bim, he ſecurely receiueth and layeth it vp ; bis toy is great, conti- 
nuall, and his owne. Is there any one that hath a good will,and char proficeth 


\ lomewhat, but hath notas yet attayned to perfetion? Such a one (hal be ſome- 
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times deieted, lometimes incouraged, ſometime is he raiſed as bigh as heauen, 
otherwiſe drawne downe as low as Earth. The ignorant,and ſuch as baue little 
experience, neuer make an end of their precipitation , bur fall into contulion, 


| andinto Fprcurs his Chaos, voydeand infinite. There is another tbird kind of 


thoſe thar wanton it about Wiſdome, which as yet they cannot attaine, yet are 
they in ſight thereof; andif I might ſay ſo, they may clap her on the hand. 
Theſeare neither ſhaken,neicher doe they fall,they are not as yet onthe conti- 
nent, but they are already in the harbor. Since then there is ſo great a diſtance 
verwixt thoſe thatareon high, and thoſe that are moſt low, lince that they 


| which are in the middelt, feeleas yer ſome ſtorme , and that they are tollowed 
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with more danger to returne vnto a more wicked life, wee muſt not addict our 
ſelues ro any occupations, we muſt reiet them. Ifthey were once entred, they 
would ſet ſome other in their places. Let vs hinder their beginnings, and the 
leſle labour will there be to keepe them from beginning, then ro ſee them take 
end. > 
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That Phileſophers are not diſobedient but more obedient , and faithfull to Prin- 
ces, then theſe that are ambitions and Palatines : for theſe affeft Enuie, and 
are alwayes vnquiet , often diſpleaſedy but the other laue them , becauſe they 
line quietly under them, andare ſuch that are full of good Merchandize.They 
impate this benefit alſo, although it happen vnto many. CA!t length hee coun- 

eleth him to aſþire wntovertne, that is, toGod ;, for that (ſuch us the Stoicks 
pride) they make a Wiſeman equal! with him. 


ae” Hey cecciue themlelues, in my iudgement, that ſuppoſe that they 


FT, 
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&y ) they contemne thoſe by whole authoritie publike affaires are 
| adminiſtred : for contrariwile there is not any one that reue- 
renceth and reſpeReth them more then they. And not without caule; for that 
Kings cannot doe greater good vnto any man in this World,then to thoſe that 
may enioy a peaceablerepole. It muſt then neceflarily fall out , that they to 
| whom publike ailurance openeth the way to the intention they haue ro liue 
well, [hou!d reuerencethe Authourof the ſame good as their Lord and Fa- 
ther. And truly farre more then thoſe light-witted and irreſoluce men, who 
beinginfinitely bound vnto their Princes, will notwithſtanding haue men 
thinke that they owe them more; on whom a man cannot imploy any libera- 
lity, how great ſoeuer it be, that may ſatisfie their ambitious deſires, which in- 
creale alwayes the more, the more theyare gluttzd. Bur hee that thinketh to 
receiuenew benefits, hath alreadie forgotten the old, and Couetouſneſſe hath 
not any vice more great then Ingratitude. Adde hereunto now, that there are 
none of thoſe that are imployed, and converſant in publike affaires, that re- 
ſpeteth thoſeat any time, whome hee hath ouer-ſtripped, but lookes into 
thoſe that out-ſtrip him;and itis not ſo pleaſant a matter vntothem,to ſee ma- 
ny men come ater them, as it is grieuous vntothem, that any one ſhould ouer- 
paſſe them in dignitie. All fort of ambition hath this vice, that it never reſpe- 
Reth that which is paſt. And ambition is not onely inconſtant and wandring, 
butall couetouſneſle likewiſe; becauſe ic beginneth alwayes from the end. 
But that ſincere and poore man, who hath forſaken the Court and the Palace, 
and all preheminency in Common-weale to retyre bimſelfe for more noble in- 
tents and ends, loueth thoſe by whoſe authority it is lawſull for him co doe 
theſe things with ſecurity; he alone paycth them with gratuitall reftimony of 
acknowledgement, and confeſleth himſelfe ro bee indebted vnto them for a 
great good, alrhough they know not his good will. Eucn as he honoureth and 
reuerenceth his Maſters, by whoſe inſtructions hee is deſpoyled of thoſe vices, 
in like ſort reſpeeth hee thoſe, vnder whoſe protetion and gouernment hee 
may exerciſe honeſt diſciplines. But the King proteReth others alſo by his 
power. \Vho denycth it? But evenas among{t others that have trauelled by 
Sea, and bave beene partakers of one and the ſame calme, hethinketh bimſclte 
more bound vnto Neptune, that hath brought home more great quantitic of 
precious Merchandize; and as the Merchant payeth his vow with greater cou. 
ragethen a Paſſenger doth : And as hee alſo amongſt the Merchants that 
bringeth Perfumes, Purples, and other prgcious things which are ſolde for 
Dd 3 their 


bediencand rebellious totheir Magiſtrates and Kings, or that 
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who haue wholly addied themſelues ro Philoſophie, are diſo- | 
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[tcins Anneus Seneca, 


their weightin gold, rekaowledgeth this tauour more liberally, then doth he 
that hath but layd downe poore Mercbandize, and other things which ſhould 
ſerve but to ballit and loade the Ship : So the benzhi of this peace, appertay- 
- ninz toall, doth more deeply content them that vie the ſame well : For there 
are many of theſe Magiſtrates and mighty men , ro whom peace 1s more trou- 
bl:!omechen \Warre. Art thou of that opinion, that they which make no 0- 
ther vic of peace, but to employ it in Drunkennefle, in Ryor,and other ſorts 
ot vices; forthe exrermination of which,it were necetlury to enterpriſe a War, 
{hall be {» much obliged for the ſame ? Except haply thou wert of that opi- 
n:on, that a \V ſeman were {o inſt, that hee thought that hee were no wayes 
obliged to his Gouernour for publique and common benears. I owemuch 
vnco the Sunne and Moone, and yet they ({hine not for me alone. I am particu- 
larly bound vntothe yeare, and to God that tempereth and gouerneth the 
lame, aithough they haue not beene ordayned for my particular honour. Iris 
the tovlith auarice of mortall men, that maketh a diuilton of thele goods, and 
 alhgncth the propertie vato them, and that belecueth nothing ro be his thatis 
; for publikeprofic. But this Wiſeman iudgeth nothing to bee more aptly his, 
' then that which is common betweene him and all other men. For goods can- 
| not be common, it the portions of them appertayned not to particulars. A 
; man 15 made partaker how lictle part ſoeuer he enioy in a common thing. Adde 
; kereunto alſo this other reaſon,that the greateſt and trueſt goods are not lo di. 
; vidcd, that alittle ſhould light vpon every priuare man. They come wholly 
nNto cuery mans pollethon, Ot thoſe preſents which Princes make vnto the 
| p<ople,the particulars take as much by powle,as hath beene promiſed to every 
| one. At acommon Banquet, and at the common dole ot flzth, and in all that 
which is receiued by hand,the Almesis diſtributed in priz's. Bur theſe indiui- 
l1ble goods, ſuch as peace and liberticare, theſe alſo areintyreto all,as they are 
particular vnto euery one : and thereforea Wiſeman conlidereth what he is,by 
whole meanes the publike necethty conſtrayneth him no more to beare Armes, 
nor to intendthe Watch, nor to ſtand Sentinell on the walles, and not to pay 
an infinitie of taxes any more which Warre bringeth with it , and giuech 
thankes vnto his Prince. This doth Philoſophic teach vs, eſpecially ro be duti- 
tully thankefull for benefits, and faithfully ro requitethem; and the onely ac- 
knowledgement ſometimes ſerueth for payment. Hee will therefore confeſle 
that he 1s very much bound vnto him, by whoſe wiſe Gouernment and proui- 
dence this great and kappie repoſe is befalne him , to be able to paſle the terme 
ot his lite in ſuch tranquilitie and quiet, which is not interrupted by any pub- 
like Occupations. 
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| Ti God, O Mein tthat gaue thu peace, 
Him 4s my God Ile honowr without ceaſe. 


| Iſchen theſe calmes and contentments are ſo principally tobe aſcribed ro him 
| that hath procured them for vs, the greateſt good whereof is, 
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He (as thou ſeeſt ) my yoked Teame permits 
T oplough the Earth, by him in pleaſant fits, 
*Atine Oaten Pipe I tune as beſt befits. 


How mnckh ought we to efteem that repoſe which wee partake with the gods, 
chat 
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that maketh vs become gods ? Thus fay I, Zucilzes,thus call I thee to heauen 
17 ay. Sextus was wont to ſay, T hat Ivrir £8 conld not doe more then 
700d man. IveiTER hach more meanes to be liberall rowards men. But a- 
| mong two good men, he is notthe berter that is the richer, no more then be- 
eweene two that haue equall knowledge in gouerning a Ship,thou wilt not call 
him better that gouerneth a Carricke or great veſſel], and tull of rich lading. 
\W hart aduantage hath /vp;zer ouera good man ? It is but onely this, that he1s 
more long time good. A wile-man reckoncth himſelte nothing the lefle, be- 
cauſe is vertues are determinedina fhorter time. Euen as of two wiſe men, 
he whichis deadin fulnetle of his age, is not more happie then he, whoſe ver- 
tue bath taken yore nlefler yeares. So God likewiſe ſurmounteth not a wiſe- 
man in felicitie, although he exceed him in age. T hat vertue is not greater 
which is longer. 7up:ter hath all theſe things, but he hath giuen the vieand 
pollcſhon thereof vnto others : T his onely vic appertaineth vnro him,thar he 
1s the cauſe that others may vie the ſame. The wiſe-man likewile is glad to [ce 
the peſicthon of all goods in an other mans hands, and'maketh as [mall ac- 
count alſo of that as /upiter doth, and further ſuppoſeth himſelte ro haue this 
aduantage aboue him, that 7»p/ter cannot haue vie of them, anda wiſe-man 
will not. Let vs theretore beleeue Sex!/s, who ſheweth vs a faire way, and 
crieth our, T his is the way to heaven, by ſobrietie, by temperance, and by pa- 
tience in aducrſitie. The Gods diſdaine no man ; enuie no man, they entertain 
and ſtretch forth their band to thoſe thar aſcend. \Wondereſtthou to heare that 
men goe vntothe Gods! God commeth vnto men, nay (which is more neere) 
he commeth into men. There is not any ſoule that is good without God. 
| Thereare certaine diuine ſeeds diſperſed in the bodies of men, which grow an- 
| ſwerable to their originall, and grow alike vnto that graine from whence they 
| rook their beginning,if they be entertained in the boſome of a good huſband- * 
man, But ifhe be cuill,hechoakerh chem as a barren and faggieground; and | 
finally, in ſtead of corne, beareth chafte and ſtraw, 
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Ofaire! O bone Epiſtle ! and of honeftie it ſelfe ! and that indeed it is the onely 
good! the reſt but in opinien. He that will ſafely and ſecurely line, let him [0 | | 
thinke. bat likeneſſe ? Let him haue 4 readie buckler again#t ah caſualties, 
which i to follow God. At length he anſwereth certaine obiettions .Laitly, he | 
ſheweth that a bleſſed life ts as a circle, perfect both in ſmall and ereat. That | 
wothing ts added, nothing taken ry by external things. It muſt be rei- 
rerated. 0 faire! © honeit ! em10y thou this, who hait ſuch a minde. 


Er 
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F* Hy Letter delighted mee, and awakened mee when I was wea- 
= N ried, and quickened my memorie alſo, which is now flow and 
heauie. Why ſhouldeft thou not, my LZucil:rus, thinke this per- 
» {wallonto bethegreateſt inſtrument of bleſled life, that thereis 
onely one good, thatis to lay, that which is honeſt? Hee that 
| | bath circumſcribed all ſorts of good vnder honeſtie, is happie in himſelfe. For 
| he thatiudgeththar other thingsare goods, ſubieteth himlcltro the power of 
| Fortune, and dependeth on another mans will. This man is ſorrowtull for the 
loſe of his children, another caretull ofthem thar are ſicke, and that other , it 
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they be dilhonelt and noted of infamie. Thou ſhalt ſee one man tormented 
with the loue of another mans wife , and another tranſported with the loue he 
beareth his owne. | here ſhalt not want fome one likewiſe, that is diltrated 
with repulſe, and ſome ſhall there be that are diſguſted cuen in their higheſt ho- 
nour. But the greateſt number of all thoſe men which are thus miſerable, is of 
them whom the aſſault and rouch of impendent death, (which they feare on 

eucrie (ide) prefſeth and tormenteth incefſantly;for there is no one thing from 
whence ſhe may not come. Euen, therefore, as it they lived in an enemies 

countrey, they ought to looke about them on euerie (ide, and on everie voyce 
they heare, to turne their neckes thitherward : tor except this feare be driuen 

out of their breaſts , they liue in c >ntinuall heart-breake and ſuſpition. Some 
will be found out that haue beene ſent into exile, and depriued of their goods, 

and ſomealſo will occur (which kind of pouertie is the moſt irkſome) poore in 
their riches, Thou ſhalt meer with ſome that are ſhipwracked,or ſuch as haue 
ſuffered ſome ſuch like thing vnto thipwracke, whom cither the wrath or enuy 
of the comman ſort {which is a dangerous weapon to wound the better ſort) 

hath ouerthrewne vnawares, and when they were moſt ſecure : afcer the man- 
ner of a guſt, which is wont to breake forth in the moſt ſeeming ſecuritie of a 
calme: or of a ſudden lightning, at whoſe cracke the neighbouring countries 
haue trembled. Foreucn as there he that is neercſtro this fire, remaineth as 
much amazed, as it he had beene ftriken : in like ſort, in theſe accidents that 
come by violence, the calamitic oppreſſeth one, but feareth the reſt, and ma- 

keth the abilitiero ſuffer equall with the heauineſſe of thoſe that doe ſuffer. O- 
ther mens misfortunes, which ſurpriſe them at vnawares aſtoniſh the n:inds of 
all thoſe that ſeerhem. Andeuen as the onely noyſe of a ling, although it be 
not charged, frighteth the birds : in like manner, we not onely tremble at the 
ſtroake, burtat the leaſt cracke we heare. No man therefore can be bleſled, that 
hath credited himſelfeto this opinion. For nothing is bleſſed, but that which 
is without feare : The life is miſerable that is incombered with ſuſpicion, 

W hoſocuer hath addicted himſelie verie much vnto caſualties, hath made 
himſelfea great and inexplicable matter of perturbation. I here is but one 
way for him to trat,that will ſearch out a life tull of aſſurance, which is ro con- 
remnethegoods of Fortune , and to content himſelfe with that which is ho- 

neſt. For if any man thinketh that there is any other thing better then vertue, 


| orthatthereis any other good beſides the ſame : he openeth his boſometo 


that which Fortune ſpreadeth, and with extreme care expeRteth thoſe goods 
whcreof ſhe maketh larges. Suppoſe and imagine in thy mind, that Fortune 
maketh publique plaies, and that ſhe ſcattereth amidſt this great aſſembly of 
mortall men, honors, riches, and fauours: whereof the one part is broken-and 
torne in peeces, betweene the hands of thoſe that rauiſh them ; another partis 
vnequally diuided by a diiloyall ſocietie ; and another is ingroflcd, to their 
great detriment who light vponthe ſame: and finally alſo, ſome otbers have 
tallen into the bands of thoſe that thought not any wiſe of them ; and others 
bauc beene loſtthere, becauſe they were ouer greedily afteted,and whilſt they 
are couetouſly catcht at, they are ſtrucke our of their hands. To conclude, 
thereis notany, how happie ſocuer his rauiſhment be, whole ioy, in reſpet of 
that he hath rauiſhed, can endure long time. For which cauſe, the wiſer ſort,as 
loone as they ſee the preſents brought in, flye our of the Theatre, as knowing 
well, that alittle thing would coft them deare. No man fighteth with him that 


retireth, no man ſtriketh him that flieth, it is vpon the prey the contention 
row- 
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rowerh, 0 be lame ſuccetle is there in thak : things that Fortune caſicth down 
tromon high. \Ve burnein milcrable deltre: [frer theſe goods, we arc in great 
trauell, we delire to haue ma: y hands; now regard we this m man,prelently that 
man; we thinke that they are too lowly lent vatovs which ſtir vp © = delires, 
and chacit can tall butinco fe w mens hands, although it be expected and deli 
red by ail men. We detire zo meet with thole that fall z we laughif we may fur. 
priſe anyghing, and {me other enute vs, whom vaine hope hath decciued. We 
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| redecmea lamentable damage with a little prey, or thereby we are decciued 
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Let vstherefore depart from thele piayes, and let vs giue place to thele raui- 
ſhers. Let thele men hixe their intention as much as chey will on thoſe goods 
which hang in the atre, and (et theralelues likewiſe be morein ſuſpence. \Vho- 
ſocuer is reſoviued to be bleſled, let bim refoluethereis but one go0d, which is 


| honeltie, Forit he ſuppoſeth thar tic ere 15 any other good fhcit of all ke hath 


an cuill opiaton of the diuine prouidence, becaule many miſhaps befall good 
men: and becaule alſo th it all char which thcir prouidence bach given vs, is 
but of a veric ſmall continuance, 1t wee compare it with the age of the whole 
world. From this complaint it groweth, that weare engratefull interpreters 
of divine things. \Ve complaine , becauſe goods betall vs not cucry day, that 
they are little, that they are incertaine, and that they mult ſuddenly depart 
from vs. Hence commeth it to _ _ we will not live, neither have delire 
todie; wehate lite, and we feare death. All our counſailes are vacertaine,and 
there is no felicitic that can ſatishe vs. "The caule hereof ts nothing elſe, but 
that we haue not yet attained that ſoucraign good, which cannot be {urmoun- 

ted by any other thing, and 011 which we ought to ſtay our delires; for aboue 
the place that is moſt higheſt, there is no other place. Asxelt thou me why 
vertuc hath need of nothing ? Becauſe ſhe is pleated wich things þ relent, and 
defireth not the abſent. TI here is nothing but ſcemeth great vnto her, becauſe 
that cuery thing ſufhceth ber. And if thou thouldell lepar: Ire thy [cife from 
this opinion, neither pietie nor faich ſhould haue any place. He that would 
follow both the one and the other, (hall be conſtrained ro fufter verie much 
of that which wee call euill, and to ſpend much of that which wee cſteeme 
and reckon of for good. Forrti: ude, that muſt make triall of him ſelfe, is loſt ; 

Magnanimitic is loſt alſo, becauſe ſhe cannot approve her ſelfe, except ſhe con- 
temneallthingsas ouer baſe, which the comman fort delirech as the moſt 
greateſt. In bricle, the grace and requitall of all good turnes is loſt, it is bur 
paineand traucll, if we thinke that there is any other thing more precious then 
fairh, and if we fixe not oureycs on that which is the beſt. But to lct theſe 
things paſle, either thoſe that are called good, are none at all; or a man is hap- 
pierthen God. For God maketh no vie of thoſe goods whichare prepared 
for vs; diſordinate pleaſures, fooliſh expences in banquets, riches, nor any of 
chat which may allurea man, or draw him to loathſome pleaſures, appertaine 
not to him. We muſt then ſay (that which is vncredible) cither that God hath 
want of theſe g goods ; or we muſt conclude vpon this argument, that whatſoe- 
uer God wanteth, is not good. Furthermore, there are many things that 
would be thought to be goods, which are more aptly imployed on beaſts then 
on men. They eat with more greater appetite, they are not ſo ſoone wearied 
in theaQtof generation, their torces are more great and lalting, whereby ir fol. 

loweth, that they are more happie then man : for they liue without wicked- 

neſle or deccit, they enicy their pleaſures which they enioy, more fully, and 


moreeaſily, without any feare of thame or repentance. Conlider thouthere. 
fore, 
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tore, whether chatisrobec all: 1good, w bereio Godis ouercome by man. Ler 
vs lod22 the ſoucraigae ia vur minds, He loſerh all bis grace and dig. 
nitic,it trom the better part, which is in vs,ic [ſhould be tranſlated rurhe worle, 
and ſhould bee transferred to the ſenſes, which are more active in brute 
beaſts, Our chiefeſt telicitic is not to be planted in the flz(h. I hoſe are true 
2o0ds which reaſon giueth , they are ſolide and cuerlatti: 12; which cannor 


| tall, neicher be decreaſed nor diminiſh?d. T he re(l are goods in opimion, they 


have on?:ly a common name with th-rrue, but they haue no propertte or et- 
tes of verrueinthem. Ler chem then be called commoditi:s, or according to 
cur phraſe , profits and reuenves. wr let vs know that they are bur as our 
{laues,and not any part of vs;let them be in ſuch fore with vs, that we remem- 
ber our ſelues that they are wichou: vs; and itthey be with vs , we mult pur 
them inthe number of thoſe things which are mo!t bale and abie&t, and for 
which no man oughrtto wax proud, For whatis more fyolith then for a man 
to pleaſe himſclfe in that, which himſelte h1th nor done * Let all theſe things 
an>re ch vs, but not cleaue vat» vs, and if they mult be drawne from vs, let 
them be ſo ſeuered, that we be not diitrated and torne thervy, Let vs vie them, 
and nor vlory 1a them, anJ ler vs vie them ſparingly, as ſuch things asare lent 
vs,and arc notroremiine with vs. hoſocuer vieth them contrary to reaſon, 
he hath not ion» time eniayed them. For feltcitiett felfe hurteth vs, exceptir 
De wel | rewpere 1 and gouerned ;15 ouer pretled: it the truſt her ſelfero tranſi- 
rorie good, 
not to paſſe, (ch goods procure her many cuils. There are few men who haue 
had the fortune tolay by their felicity contentedly. T he rcſt of men,with thoſe 
goodsthat made them e! teemed aboue others, are deicted, and that which for 
a rime exalted them, finally humbleth them, Much wiſdome therefore muſt 
be made vſco', which may diſpoſe them with meaſure and parſimonie. For a 
diſordinatelibertic ouer-beareth and deſtroyc _ his proper riches in ſuch ſort, 
that immeaſurable expence hath neuer contu long 1: reaſon by her mode- 
ration had nor reſtrained the ſame. I he miſerable end of divers cities wil make 
thee know this, whoſe luxurious empires in their tirft lower and pride haue 
decayed, and whatſoeuer hath beene gorten by vertue,is ruinated by ſuperflu- 
tie. Againſt theſe caſualcies are we to arme our {e ues. Theres not any wall 


that cn reſiſt the barreries of fortune : and it is within vs, that wee ovghrtro | 
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'he ſerh ber (cite ſodainely nake :d and deſpoyled,and if this come * 
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arm2our {elues. It that noble Fortreſfle be aſſured, a man may be aflailed, bur * 


he cannot be lurprilcd. \\ il: thou know whar fortification it is ? That hee 


trouble not bimlelfe wich any thing _ may happen, that hee belecue thar | 


whatever, vea cucn that which leemeth to offend hit my, dependeth on the 

-onleruation of the wu hole World, her: itis a part of that which finiſh- 
ah the courſe anJ office of the ſame, A man ovghe to take pleaſure in all that 
which God raketh plcaſure in, be oughtto admire himſ-lfe,and all that which 


' 15in him, for this onely nid lion, that be cannot be vanquithed, that he 


-  — 


holdeth his cuill vnder his feer, and that with reaſon, (then which nothing 15 
more power'ull) he furmounteth Fortune, griete and inturie. Love reafon 
then for the louc thereof will arme thee againſt all the greaceft misfortunes 
that may be. T he love of their young ones,cauſeth wilde Beaſtes ro fall in- | 
to Snares, whootherwiſe by their fierceneſle and violence were vatameable. 
zometimes the deſire of glorie hath drawne ſome yong and generous mindes 
into contempt, both of {word and fire: the opinion and {hadow of vertue hath 


cggcd ſome on to ſecke out a voluntarie death. But the ronger and conftan- 
rer 
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rer reaſon is again\t - ail eas, che more vetcment and violent becommeth the : 
oainkt all feare and danzer. You doe nothing, will ſome man fa y,becauſc a 
deny that there is any other good but hi PS 4 { his defence of pours {hall not 
make you ſtrong an dimpregnable agatn(t Fortune, For you ſay chat amongſt 
theſe goods, 4man« ought to'ind Tuce obedient chttaren, cities well 2overned, 
and parents that are honeſt. Andyert ifcheſe bein any d anger, you cannat ſee 
itt withoi ut aſtoniſhment. For 1 ſiep OC © * y citie, the deathofthy children, and 
the bondage of thy parents wil -rouble thee. Bur I will ſet thee downe whar it 
is,that is accultomably an{wered for vs in this caſe, and then againe will I adde 


what beſides that may be anſwered in my iudgement. Therets another con- 
dition in thoſe things whtch be! ngta ken from vs,ſfubſtiture ſome other incom- 
moditie in thetr on Ci heal:b being impaired changeth ir felfe into (icknefſſe; 
che fight of the ey2 extinguilhed, : ifeRtcth vs with blindneſfſe ; and when Ns 
hamm es are cut, nor onely | inewes perilh, but debilitie followeth in ſtead 
thereof. And yer the Can not in thoſe things, which we haue ſpoken of 


4lictle before : Why ! * bar it | haucloit a good friend, [ muſt not 
therefore be per dious for him, neither if I haue buried 200d children; there 
isno reaſon that impietie ſhould ſupply cheirplace toe adange rand hurt me. 
Moreouer, by i it, friends and children are not loſt, it is but the bodie. 
But good cannot be loſt, but by one onely meane, that is, ifit ho >2uld change it 
lelfe into evill, which Nature permitteth not; for all vertues and all their aQti- 
ons remaine inc rruptible. Apaine, although tbat friends, although that well 
approued children, who hauein nothing co neradidte, 1rhcir fathers commands, 
be dead, yet notwithſtanding, there is ſomethin! 2 that may ſupply their place 
Askeſt thou me what it may be? It isrhar vertue that hath made them good 
men. She ſi! en eth not at any time, that there ſhauld beany place v-id.She in- 
tirely taketh ol ure of our foules, the exterminateth the ſorrow of all things, 
and contentet d.ner ſe!fe ro be alone. Fort 1e power and originall ofall g _ 
isin her. Whar skil[cthirif che water thar flo — ſtolne, or ficet away, it 
the tountaine rom whence itiflueth be living and repleniſhed? Thou wilt not 
ſay,that a man is more iu!t, becauſe his children arc a ive, or for that they 
are dead.nor more wt ner hboneft,more wi'e,more betrer ;conſequert- 
ly a great number of frien ds make nota man more wiſe , neither the diminuri- 
0n,o0r want of them,maxeth aim not morefoolilh, and conlequently allo, net- 


ther more happie, nor more miſerable. As long as thy veriue ſhall remaine 
entire, th ou {halt never feele any lofle that th: 2u hat \ made. \W hat then ? Is not 
he who is enuironed with 2 = diytroupe of triends and children more bap- 


pie? \Why ſhould he not be? Becauſerhe ſoueraigne good cannor be dimini- 
(hed orauomented. He a!wates remaineth afte: rthe ame faih! on. Howloeuer, 
Fortune carric her ſelfe, alchovgh the yeares be old,or thar ke die before he be 
aged, itis oncand the ſame meaſure dt rhe ſoucraigne good, althoughir be dif- 
ferent in age, Whether thou make a circle greater or lefler, it is but in reſpe&t 
of che ſpace, but not of the hgure : and alchough the one hath remained a long 
time parte ! and chart thou haſt incontinently _ Ted rhe othe r, and couered 
twith duſt in the place waere thou haſt caſt it ; yet both the one and the other 
were the ſame figure. T hat which isright and juſt is not ellect d by the great- 
neſlo,nor by the number , 21 r by the time; | It can neither bee lengthened nor 
trenothened. Abridge as much as thou wilt an hone 1 life that endured an 


Li Wil 
bu n _ | veares, and reduce od determine it | 1one os cly day, the one 15 as ho- 
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nelt as the other. Vertue extendeth it ſclfe more atlarge: lhe gouerneth King- 
: domes 
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| | domes, Citics, and whvle Prouincesy {he maketh lawes, (he piilech and ho- 
| | nourcth friendihips, ihe diltrivuteth othces and duties berweene the neereſ} 
| | parents aad their cluldren; and preſently (hee circumlcriberh her ſclte in x 
| traiter ſcope of pouer'iz, baniſhment, and loſle of children, Yet is {hee nor 


| ab "4 | | 
| leſſened, alchough that from a great and higheltace (he is fallen into a pri- | 


| uate and particular, and from a royall throne, toan abie&t and bale place. And 
| if from a publique and ample power, ſhe reftraine her ſelfe in an homely cort- | 
| tape or in ſom? corner, ſhe is alwaies as great, if ater (hee hath beene driven 
| from all places, ſh: ſolely retire her ſelfe into her (elfe. For this notwithltan- | 
| ding, (hc hath a courage great and inuincible, a prudence that is perfeR, a iu- | 
| ſtice immutable, and conſequently, {hee 1s alwaies happy. For this bleſled. 
neſle,and this good, is lodged in one onely place, that 1s to ſay, in the minde. 
Ir is everlaſting,and ful of tranquility, which cannot be without the knowledge 
| ' of diuine and humane things. Ic tollowerh now, that which I ſaid I would an- 
(wer. A wiſe-man tormenteth not himlelfe for the loſle of his children, nor bis 
friends,for he endureth their death with as equal conſtancie and courage,as he 
| expeterh his owne. He feareth the one as little as he gricueth for the other, 
becauſe vertue coniiſteth in conveniencie, all her worksare agreeable with her 
ſelfs,and anſwer one another. T his concord would be loft,it the mind which 
| ſhould be aſſured & conftant,ſhould ſuffer it ſelte tro be ouercome with ſorrow 
and ſadneſſe. All forts of aſtoniſhment, all tcare, all idlenefſe and flackneſſe in 
any at whatſocuer,is diſhoneſt, For all that which is honeſt is ful of aſſurance, 
and diligence z it is neuer aſtoniſhed, but alwaies prepared, What then? Shall 
he not f:ele ſome paſhon like vato trouble? Shall he not change his colour ? 
Shall not his countenance diſcouer ſome perturbation ? Shall nor his members 
| wax chill ? and all other things which a man doth not by the command of the 
| mind, but by a ſudden and inconſiderate heate of nature? I confeſle he (hall. 
But he ſhall alwaies be thus perſwaded, that none of all this is evill, nor wor: | 
thy that a good vnderſtanding ſhould be aftoniſhed at. All chat which he oughre 
rodoe, he will doe boldly and readily : for who is hethat will not ſay thatit is 
the proper nature of folly, to performe that cowardly and againſt his heart | 
which he doth; and to driue the bodie into one place, and the mind into ano- 
ther; and to ſuffer himſelfero be drawne by ſo many contrary motions? More» 
1 ouer, euery thing for which ſhe eſteemerh her lelfe ſo much, and for which ſhe 
» | entreth into admiration of her ſelfe,maketh her contemptiblezand belides,that 
i which is worſe,ſhe performeth not that with a good will , from whence ſhe ta- 
p keth her gloric. Butif ſhe feareth that any cuill ſhould befall her, ſhe perplex- 
f eth her ſelfe in expeRation thereof: ſhe rormenteth her ſelfe as if the evill had 
already atrainted her; and all that which ſhe feareth ſhe may ſuffer hereafter, 
ſhe preſcatly ſuftereth by the meanes of her feare. Euen as there are certaine 
| lignes that appeare in the bodice betore the feuer commech (for a man fecleth a 
| dulnefle in the ſinewes, a lafhitude, a gaping or yawning, and a horrour 
which paſſeth thorow all the members.) In like ſort a ſicke mind feeleth ſome 
| ſhakingsand aſſaults, which enfeeble him before the cuill couch him: heenters 
into ſorrows,and loſeth his heart betore the time. But what more greater folly | 
may a man ſee, then for a man to diſmay his mind for ſuch things as are yetto 
come?and not to be able to reſerue himſelfe to ſuffer the torment when it (hall 
come, but to ſummon miſeries from a farre off, and to approach them, before 
they preſſe him; which he were betterto delay, if he might not auoid? Wil 
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| that we imploy ouer-much afteRation in our diſcourle. Io bricte,ſce here what 
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| ſame, bur loue ir alſo. Men kifle their Miftreſle in one fort, and their children 
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Whoſocuer ſhall bearer ſaid, that ſome fiftic yeares hence he muſt be led to | 
execution, he will not torment himſelfe, becaule he hath paſt the halte of rhis | 
time,& that he is not plunged in this diſquict of mind, which (hold not come | 
but in an age after. T he like befallerh choſe ſpirics that are voluntarily (5cke, | 
and do nothing but ſeeke occaſion of ſorrow, who are ſad for things long lince | 
forepaſſed & forgotten. All that which is paſt,and which is ro come,is abſent. | 
We neither feele the one nor the other, But thereis no griete but of the pre | 
ſent,that which thou feelelt, | 
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T hat Philoſophie affecteth not words , and yet neither renounceth wit nor g00d | 
diſcourſe. The chiefeft matter is, that the life be correſpondent to the words. | 
Furthermore, let vs endenour to proceed, becauſe we are to aſcend by drevers, 
and they are three. T he degrees of thoſe that are þÞ) oficient. 
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Ns Style, but he that would write to infinnate ? Such as mv ſpeech 
2 ſhould be if we were litting rogether,or if men walked out toge- 
ther,calte and without Art: ſuch will I that my Epiſtles be, that 
they neither be extrauagant nor aftected, It it were pofhible that a man might 
vnderftand chat which | thinke, I had rather expretle it by fignes, then by 
words. And if I ſhould diſpute likewiſe, I would not ſtampe vpon the ground, 
nor caſt my hands abroad,nor lift vp my voice: I would leauethat to Orators, 
andcontent my ſelte ro haue madethee vnderſtand my conceir, withour inrich- 
ing my ſpeech,nor negleRing it allo. I would plainely perſwade thee this one 
point,that | firmely beleeuethat which I ſay, and that I not onely beleeve the 


©) ten oucr-curioully ; but whois be that writeth in fo an affeted 


wher Iy Hou complaineſt that the Letters which I ſend thee,are not wrir 
A | 4 
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in another; and not withſtanding in this embracement ſo holy and fo chiſte, 
the affetion ſuthciently diſcovereth it ſelfe. I ruely, I would not that my dil. 
courſes which men hold of ſo great matters, [ſhould be dull and drie: for Phi- 
!ol»phic renounceth nota happie and gentle ſpirit, yet will ſhe notlikewiſe 


1s the ſumme ot our intention. Let vs ſpeake what we thinke,and thinke what 
we [peake; let our ſpeech be an{werable to our life: he hath fulfilled his pro- 
miſe who is the ſame when thou ſceſt him,and when thou heareſt him: we ſhall 
ſee what he 1s, and how great he 1s ; bur he mult alwaies be one. It is notne- 
ceſſaric that our words be plcaling, but that they profit. Bur if eloquence 


— 


may befail any man, without much labour and afteRation, if it be alreadie ac- 
quired, or hath colt hira little, jer him boldly make vie thereof, and imploy ic | 
in worthie ſubies, Ler it be ſuch, that it rather expreſſe the matter, then it | 


here. but the affaires of the mind. The ſicke-man ſecketh not our an eloquent 
Payſitian, but ſuch a one as knoweth bow to cure well: yer it fo be ir fo fall 
out, that he who knoweth how to heale well, diſcourſeth eloquently of that 
which he ought to performe, he ought not to be diſpleaſed thereat. Neither 
alſo ought he to reioyce, becaule he is falne into the hands of a Phyſitian that | 
can ſpeakwel:for itis as much as ita skilful maſter ofa ſhip werea goodly man 
E e alſo, 
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alſo. Why ſcrarchcſt chou mine cares ? Why delighteſt chou me ? I here is a- 
nother ching now in hand, thou muſt miniſter me an actuall cauterte, I muſt be 
lanced, I muſt haue a Dyer preſcribed me: for this cauſe art thou called. T hy 
ducticis to healeanolde ficknefle that is dangerous and publ:que. T hou halt 
as much to doe as the Phylitian in the plague time. Wilt chou ſpend the time 
dc 
thou learne many things? When (hall it be that thou wilt lodge that which 
thou haſt learned ſo inwardly ia thy ſelfe, that it may never more depart from 
thee? When wilt thou make trial! thereof? for it ſufhiceth notro commut them 
to memorie, as thou doeft other ſciences: Thou muſt aſſay to putthem in ex- 
<cution. He that knowetb all chis is not happie, but be that doth ir. What 


—— 


, . . 
| then,arethere nodegrees vnder him ? May aman vpon the ſudden attaine vn- 


to wiledome ? I cannot belecue it: for hethat profiteth is counted amongſt the 
number of tooles, yet is be eſtranged from them by a great diſtance, & amongſt 
| thole that are proficient alſothere are great differences : they are Ciuided, as 
| ſorne ſay into three rankes; T he hiſt are they that have not yer attained 
| wiſedome, but arealreadie ſerled neere vnto it, although that which is neere is 
as yet withour, Thou wile aske me who thele are? T hey are thoſe who haue 
alreadie laid alideall their aftctions and vices,& that haue learned that which 
they ought to imbrace, bur their aſſurance is not as yet experimented. T hey 
haue not as yet the vie of their good ; yetcan they not fall againe any more on 
thar which they have alreadie fled. T hey are fo farre forward that they can- 
not retire backe, but they know it notas yer. Andas I remember I have writ- 
ten in a certaine Epiſtle, they know notthat they doe know it. T bey can al. 
readie make vicot their good, but their confidence is yet vnaſſured. Some 
there are that ſpcake thus of this ſort 6f mcn; Proficient men ( of whom 1 
ſpake heretofore,)and ſay,that they have alreadie eſcaped the (1cknefles of the 
mind, but not the paſſons ; and that they areas yet afraid to fall, becauſe no 
| man is out of the danger of vice, but he that hath wholly driucn it from him ; 
but no one driueth it away but be that hath aſſumed wiſedomein his place. I 
| haue oftentimes told what differences there are betwixt the (icknefles of the 
| ſoule, and thepaitions of the mind. Yct will I refreſhthe mcmoriethereof vn- 
| to thee, The lickneſſes thereof are inveterate and obdurate vices, ſuch as are 
| auarice, and over great ambition, at ſuch time as they haue intangled the 
| mind, and baue beg ' 15 hea perpetvall ſickenefſe. And to be ſhort, the ſick- 
neſſe is an obſtinate iudgen..nt in wicked things, as i! a man ſhould greatly de- 
| ftrethat which he ought not todelire but (lightly ; or if thou like it better,we 
| may define it thus: To delire that ouer-vehemently which we ought to wiſh 
for ilightly,or which a man ſhould nor any wates wilh or delire; or elſe to 
| priſe that ouer-much which a man ſhould priſeverielittle or nothing at all Af- 
| fetions areimprobable, ſudden and violent motions of the mind, which be- 
| ing frequent and neglected, baue cauſed a ſicknefle, as a deſcent and giftillati- 
on of rheume doth; which being as yet vnformed,engendreth a cough : butif 
| itcontinue and waxcth old,ic becommeth a Priitcke. Euen ſo,they who haue 
already profited much,are out of ſickneſle,yet feele they as yer ſome paſhons, 
| yetarethey ncere vnto perfettion. The ſecond fort is of thoſe who have eſca- 
ped the greateſt paſſions and ſickneſles of the ſoule, butit isin ſuch a ſort that | 
| they arenot certain in the poſſeſſion of their ſecuritie ; for they may fall againe 
| into theirinfirmities. This other third ſort is exempt from a number of the 


greater vices, but not out of all. Suchan one hath fled from auarice, but is 2s 
yet 
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bout words? Ifrthou finiſh the cure, then mayeſt thou retoyce. When wilt | 
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yer ſenftble of wrath : hets no more lubietro pleaſures and voluptnoutneſle, 
bucheis full of ambition : he is not coucrons, but hee ts as yet fearctull and ti- 
morous; but in this feare he is ſuthciently aſſured in ſome things, and ſheweth 
kimſcite remille in ſome other things : be contemneth death, but hee feareth 
doiour. Let vs thinke a hittle vpon this place : it will be well with vs, if wee bee 
1dmirted vnto this third number. Its with a great felicitry of nature, and with 
4 ſtudy accompanied wit!1 a great and induſtrious diltgence,thar 2 man entreth 
intothe ſecond ranke;yct we mult not deſpiſe thoſe of the third order. 1 hinke 
with thy ſelfe bow many eutils thou ſectt about thee ; behold how there is nor 
any oftcnce how dereſtable focuer it be, of which we cannot ſhew ſome exam- 
ples. Sce how wickednell: increaſeth daily, and ſee what faults are committed 
both in publike and priuate; and thou {halt vnderttand that wee haue profited 
enough, it we be not ranked arnongſt che worlt. But I hope, ſayelt rhou , that 
| may be made one of the honourable order. I ſhould rather wiih vs this good 
fortune, then promiſe it. Weare alrcadie {cized and arreſted : wee runne after 
Vertue, but weare entangicd and ſnared in vices. ] am aſhamed to ſpeake it ; 
wefollow not honelt things, butthen when we can doc nothingelſe, But how 
great areward attendeth vs, 1t wee would wholly breake oft our occupations, 
and {hake off thoſe euils whica hold vs captiue ? Neyther defire, neither fearc 
ſhould compell vs, but being freed trom all terrors, intyre and incorrupted a- 
gainſt all pleaſures, we ſhould no more be atraid of death or of the Gods: We 
{hould vnderſtand that neither death is cuill, and that the Gads are good. As 
infrme and feeble is that which hurteth, as that which is burc, I kere are excel- 
lent and perdurable goods prepared tor every one of vs, if once wee raiſe our 


ſelfe from the dirt of this World aboue the Heauens; there is the tranquillity | 


of the ſoule, and a perfe&tliberty dilclothed of all errors. Askeft thou what 
itis? Notto fearc men or Gods, neither to will that which is diſhoneft, nor de. 
fire ouer-much, and to hauethe greateſt power over himlelte. It is an incitima- 
ble good for a man to become his owne. 
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T hat he heareth Philoſophie, and goeth tothe Schooles. Hee complayneth of the_ 
peoligence and ſloth of men, which learne other thirs c 'anceled Philoſophy. 
Doe not thou ſo, my LvciLivs, make haſte anz:carne goodneſſe. What c00d? 
T hat onely which i honeſt. _And azaine he approoxecth by CArouments that it 
oy ſo, and that other thinss are not. A laudable and wiſe Epiibles 


Hou threatneſt me that thou wilt bee mine encmie, if ſo be I con- 
ceale ought from thee of thoſe things which I daily doe. Behold 
bow treely and [imply I line wich thee : for this alſo will I impart 
vntothee. | heare a Philoſopher,and for theſe five daies paſt alrea. 

dic haueI haunted the Schoole,and hauc heard him diſpute from 

eight of theclocke. TIamoldeenough, wilt thou ſay, to goe thither : and why 

(hould nor this age be good ? Whar greater folly may there bee, then becauſe 

ot long time thou haſt not learned,not to learnear all ? What then, ſhall ] doe 
nothing elſe but that which thoſe Horſeriders and young mendoe? I ſhould 
thiake my ſelfe happy, ifthere were nothing ill beſceming mine ape but that 
I his Schoole admicteth men of all ages. Let vs waxe old inthis Schoole, wee 
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| muſt tollow it,as1t as yet we were young. Shall I goe vnto the T heater as old 
| as Jam? ſhall | cauſe my leltero be carryed to the [ports and publique ſpeRa- 
' cles ? ſhall not one couple of Combarants be lingled our ra fight, except I be a 

looker 07 ? and {hall I bee aſhamed to goe and (ce a Philoſopher ? So lang art 


thou to learneas long as thou art ignorant z and it wee giue credit tothe Pro- | 


ucrbe,ſolong as thou liveſt:neither can this more hitly be applyed to any thing 
then to this,lo long art thou colcarnein what manner thou (hovideſt live, as 
long as thou liueſt. Yetrteach I alſo ſomething in this Schoole, Askelt thou 
me what I teach ? Forſooth this,that how old lo euera man bee, hee ought al- 
wayes to learne. Vndoubtedly | am aſhamed to lee how men liue. As often as 
[ enter intothe Schoole, I mult of neceflitie, as thou well knoweſt, palle by the 
Neapolitane Theater : it is their way that goe to Aerronates houle. T bis 
T heater before I come is repleniſhed with people, although the greateſt ſtudy 
that chey vſe, is but to iudge who it is that playeth beſt vpon the Flute, A great 
number of men flocke thitherto heare the Fites and the Grecians I rumpets 
ſound; but in that place where a man lcarneth to be a good man, few men itay 
there. And theſe allo in diners mens judgement ſceme to haue no good bull» | 
nelTe in hand, they call them men of little ſpirit and Loyterers. I ſhould beglad 
to ſee my lelte mocked in this kind. A man oughtto endurepatiently the iniu» 
ries ofthe ignorant, It becommeth him that tollowerh honeſt things to con- | 
temne this contempt. Courage, my Lc1/{;«s, goe forward,and make haſte,leſt 
that befall thee which is falne vpon me, that 1s,to learne in thine olde age: but 
haſte thy ſelfe,fince tor the preſent thou haſt vndertaken that which thou canſt 
hardly compleatecly learne, although thou ſhouldelt arraine the fulneſl: of 
thine Age. How much, fayeſt thou, (hall Iprofic ? As much as thou wouldeſt 
allay. What expeReſt thou then ? No man bath euer beene wiſe by ca- 
ſualtic. Riches will come of it ſelte, Honour [hal] be oftered, Grace and Digni- 
ty haply (ball bee thruſt vpon thee : but Vertue will not befall thee, whenthou 
liccle thinkeſt of it, neither alſo with {light cravell,and little paine. He muſt not 
be weary of the traucll which he taketh, who ſhoul 1 at onetime gaine all the 
goods of this World. For there is but one only good,thar is to fay,that which 
1s honelt. In thoſe things that are plauſible ro tame, thou ſhalt find nothing 
true, nothing certaine. [ will tell thee why that is onely good which is honeſt, 
becauſe thou ſuppoſeſt,that in my former Epiſtle I haue not ſufhciemlyexpreſ- 
ſed vnto thee the reaſon,and for that thou thinkeſt then, I haue better prayſed, 
then proued this propoſition;and I will ſuccinRly, and in few words, lignifie 
and abridge all that which I haue ſpoken. All things haue their proper good. 
The Vineis commended for his fruitfulnes,the Wine for his taſte, and the Hart 
for his ſwift footing. Thou askeſt me, wherefore Horſes have ſtrong backes ? 
Becauſe their onely vie is this,to beare burthens. T he firſtthing that is com- 
mendableina Doggeis his quick ſent when he is ro wind his Game, bis ſwift. 
nefſe if hee bee to chace; his courage, if hee bee to byte and inuade. In all 
things, that whereunto a man is borne, and for which hee is prized and e- 
ſtcemed, isalwayes the beſt. \Whatisthe beſt thing in a man ? Iris his rea- 
ſon. By it he ſurpaſleth beafts , and followeth the Gods very neere. Sothen 
perfe& reaſon is a mans proper good , all other things are ſuch, as brute 
beaſts partakethem in common as well as he. If he be mighty,ſo are Lions;if he | 
be faire, ſois the Peacock ; if he be ſwift, fois the Horſe: I will not ſay that be 
1s ouercome and ſurpaſſed in all theſe things. I diſpute not what that is, which 
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bodie, ſo haue the trees ; he hath vehemencie and voluntarie motion, both } 


beafts and wormes have noletfle. He hatha voice; but how farre more clearer 
have dogges ? more (hriller haue Eagles, more ſtrong baue Bulls, more ſweete | 
and delicate haue Nightingales ? What thenis it that is proper and beſt in a | 
man? Reaſon. I his 1 15,that being compleat & perfe&t,accompliſheth a mans | 
telicitte. If therefore eucrie thing that hath perieRed his owne good is praile- | 
worthie, and harh attained the end of his nature; and mans particular good is 
reaſon; it he hath perteRted the ſame, beis worthie of praiſe, and hath attained 
che end whereunto his nature direted him. This perfe& reaſon is called Ver- 
rue,and is no other thing then that which is honeſt. That therefore is the onely 
good in a man , whichis the onely marke ofa man. For now we enquire not 
wha: God 1s,but what mans good is;but man hath no other good but reaſon: 
chis therefore 1s his onely good, which is the moſt precious and priſeable of all 
others. If any man bea wicked man, hein my opinion will be miſliked of. If a 
good man, he will as [ ſuppoſe, be allowed of. That therfore is proper and par- 
ticularly a mans, whereby he is praiſed or improued. T hou doubreft not whe- 
ther this be good, bur whether it be his onely good. If any man ſhould enioy 
all other things ; health,riches,many images of his predeceflors, adorning his 
fore-court, a multitude of attendants at his Palace doore, and yet in all the 
worlds iudgement he were wicked, thou wouldeft difallow him. 't likewiſe 
there were a man that hath none of all theſe things which I haue related, nei- } 
ther money,nor attendants of courticrs,neither nobilitie, nor any images ol his 
2rand-tathers,and great grand-fathers arearranged by order : but that were an 
honeſt man,in all mens opinion, thou wouldeſt praiſe bim. T here is then one 
only good in a man, whereof it any man findeth himſelfe poſlefled , alchough 
he be deſtitute of all others, yet is he to be praiſed; & if he hath it not,althovgh 
he haue all other things in abundance,yert is he deſpiſed & reieted.Such as the 
condition of all chings is, ſuch is the condition of men. That [hip is called good, 
not that which is painted with precious colors, or that hath a (i]uer or golden 
beake, nor whoſe tutelar (igne1s enriched with Tuorie, or that is laden with 
goods and royall riches:but that which is firong and firme, that is ſo well tim- 
bered and calked on euerie [1de,thac it admitreth no leake,that can ſuſtaine the 
breaking of the ſea,char is light of Reerage,and is good of ſaile, howlocuer the 
winde driue it. Thou wilt ſay, a {word 1s good, not for that it hath a golden 
belc,ora ſheath couered with precious ſtones, bur that which hath an excellent 
edge, and a (trong point, able to pierce an armour of flieele. Wee enquire nor 
how fairethe rule be, but how ſtraight, Every thing ought to be praiſed, when 
it is ſorted and purveyed of that which is proper vnto it. Therefore ina man 
alſo it is nothing to the purpoſe, how many acres of land he plow vp, how 
mpch money he lend to vic, by how many he be ſaluted ; how rich and prect- 
ous the bed be whereon herefterh , how goodly acup he erinke in, but how 
good a man he is;anda good manis be,if his reaſon be perfet and vpright,and 
accommodared to the will of Nature. This is called Vertue, thisis honeſt, and 
the onely good of a man.For ſince that only reaſon maketh a man perfect, on- 
ly perte& reaſon maketh him likewiſe happy. Burt that only good of a man, is 
that which may only make him happy. Ve fay likewiſe, that thoſe things 
which proceed and are engendered by vertue, that is to lay, all ber ations are 
goods ; bur vertue is the ſole and onely good , becauſe there is not any good 
without her. If all good remaine in the ſoule, all that which maketh the ſame 
firme and con(tant,all that which raiſeth and ennobleth it is good. Bur it is ver- 
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wwe that maketh che ſoule more (trong, more excellent, and more couragious : 
for all other paſhons tha: animate and incite our pleaſures, doc deiet and rui- 


| nate the ſoule likewiſe , and when they leeme to raiſe the ſame, they doe but 
puftc her vp with pride,and deceive her with their vanities. T hereis then bur | 
| one 0nly good, whereby the minde is bettered. All the actions of the waole | 


| life are mealvred, either in that they are honeſt, or in that they are vilianous, 


| 
| 


| 
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| rieth great pietie and reuerencetowards the gods,and for this cauſc he will pa- 
| tiently endureall that which may betall bim.For he well knoweth that all this 
is befalne him by the will of the gods, by whom all things are condutted. | 


| Thereby it is that reaſon is gouerned.,either to doe, ornot to doe any thing: ] 


will tell thee what this meaneth. A good man will doe that which in his 
thought may be honeſtly done, although it be accompanied with much tra- 
ucll,and attended with lofſeand danger. Contrariwiſc he will do nothing that 
is diſh »neſt, although thereby he feaped riches, pleaſures,and anthorities. No- 
thing {hall wjtbdraw him from doing a good thing,nothing (hall inujte him to 
doe that which is villanous. Vndoubredly then, it he mult follow that which 
is vertuous, he wil likewiſe flie all that whichis villanous;and 1a all the ations 


of his life he will regard theſe two things,that there is no other good bur that | 


which is honeſt, nor any orher euill but that which is vicicus, Now it there 
be bur one onely vertue that remaineth vncorrupted , it ſhe onely remaine al. 
waies in her entire, ſhe isthe onely good, to which nothing may happen that 
may hinder her trom being good. For wildome is out of the danger of all 
change, wiſ:dome cannot be rauiſthed, (hee cannot fall into folly. I haue told 
thee,tfhaply thou remeber the ſame, that divers thorow an inconſiderat heat, 
hauc contemned and troden vnder feet that which the common fart either de- 
lired or feared, Some haue there beene, thar have thruſt their hands into the 
llame,whoſe ſmiles the Tormentour could notinterrupt ; that inthe buriall of 
their children haue not ſhed one teare, and that haue preſented themſelues to 
death without feare. Loue,wrath,couctouſneſſe, hath oftentimes made them 
ſecke out perils. If thereforea ſhort reſolution of the ſoule pricked forward by 


ſome pregnant occaſion, may doe this, with what more greater reſolution | 


{hall vertue doe it,that gathereth her forces; not from raſ{hneſle or any ſudden 
motion, but a couſtancie and perpetuall power ? It followeth then, that thoſe 
things which are often contemned by the inconſtderare, and by wiſe men al- 
waies,that they are neither good noreuill. Vertue then is the onely good, that 
marcheth proudly betweene both the one and the other fortune , and deſpi- 
ſeth them both. Andif thou enter into this opinion, that there is any other 

good, but that which is honeſt, all vertues ſhalbe in trouble. For no man might 
attaine any of them, if ſhe deſired any thing that were our of her ſelfe; andif } 
thiswere, it ſhould becontrarieto reaſon, from whence vertues proceed ; and | 
to trurh, which is alwaies accompanied with reaſon. Butall opinion which is 
contrarie totruth, is falſe.+ i hou mult needes confeſſe, that a gaod man car- | 


Andifir be thus, he will thinke that to be the onely good, which is honeſt. 
For in honeftie conlifteth the obedience to the gods, the patient ſufterance of 
thoſe accidents which may follow,the conſtant entertainment of fortunes, and 
the willing acceptance of that the gods will,and the performance of their com- 
mandements. If there were any other good, but that which is honeſt , wee 
{hould be attended with an inſatiable deſire of life, and an afteRion to all that | 
whichentertayneth life: a thing intollerable, infinite, and that which exten- 
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deth it ſelfe ouer farre. Theonely good then isthat which is boneft, that hath 
a cer- 
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2 certayne mcafure. We'haue ſaid that the life of man ſhould be more happy 
then that of the gods, it that whereot the gods make no vie were goods, of 

| which kindeare riches and eſtates, Furthermote, if the ſoules ſuruiue the bo» 
| diesafter they are departed from them, a more happy eſtate attendeth them, 
| then that which they then poſlefled, when they were impriſoned in the body. 
| And yet ifthoſethings which wee vie by che mecanes of the body were goods, 
| they (hould be more vnfortunate after they were departed from the ſame; bur 
| no man canany wayes belecue, that being incloſed and impriſoned , they 
| ſhould be more happie, then waen they arerelealed and let atlibertie through 
| the whole World. | haue moreouer ſaid this, thatif ir bee agood that cqually 
| befalleth both man and brure beaſts, that beaſts likewiſe ſhould enioy a bappy | 
life, which cannot be true in any manner. Ve muſt ſuffer all chings for honeſty | 
' fake, which we {hould not doe, it there wereany other good but that which is | 
| honeſt, All this, although I have more amply debated vpon in my former E- 
| piſtle, [ haue thoughe good to abbreuiatein theſe few words. Yet never will 
| this opinion ſeeme true vnto thee, except thou rowle thy minde, and queſtion 
with thy ſelfe, whether, if need required, thou wouldeſt dye tor thy Country, 
and ro ſaue the life of all other thy fellow Citizens, thou wouldeſt loſe thine 
owne, and yeeld thy necke, not onely with patience, but witha tree will? If 
| thou canſt doethis, there is no other good. I hou leaueſt all things, that thou 
maye!'t hauethis. See how great the force of honeftic is, And although thou 
ſhouldeſt not doe it preſently, yet ſhould it be art leaſt, as ſoone as thou ovgh- 
teſtro doeir. Sometimes in a very ſhort ſpace of time a man receiueth a great 
ioy ofa very faire thing. And although ſome fruit of a Worke alreadie perfor- 
med, can doe little profit to the dead, when he ſhall bee out of this Word, yet 

the only thought of that which he would doe, reioyceth and comforteth him; | 

anda iuft and conſtant man , when hee ſetteth before his eyes the price of his 

death, which is the liberty of his Countrey, and the life of all thoſe for whom 
he employeth his life, hee feeleth a great pleaſure, andalreadie partaketh the 
fruit of his peril]. But healſo who is deprived of this pleaſure , which the exe- 
cution of rhis Worke would yeeld him, as thegreateſt and laft pleaſure of his 
life, without any more delay will encounter his death, and content himſclfe 
that he hath done iuſtly and piouſly. Contrariwiſe, ſet thou now before his 
eyes diuers reaſons thar may diſlwade him. T<ll him , that this worthy at 
which thou haſt done, (hall be ſuddenly forgotten, the Citizens will not bee ſo 
thankfull 2s thou deſerueſt; he wiil anſwere thee: All this is out of theaRion I 
haue done, I contemplate and conl1der irin it ſelte, I know it is honeſt. There- 
fore it is, that into what place ſoener I am led, into whar place ſoeuer I am cal- 
led, Iam there. Itis then the only good which a perfe& ſoule,not only feelerh, 
but a generous man, and ſuch a one as is ofa good nature. All other things are 
of little eſteeme, and ſubietto change. And therefore it is that a man cannot 
poſleſſe them without much care and trouble of minde,although the fauour of 
| Fortune bad aſſembled them all rogetber into one mans pofletiion, yet are they 
| for no other vſe, but a burthen to their Maſter ; they preſſe him alwayes, and 
ſometimes oucr-whelme him. There is not any one of thoſe, whom thou haſt 
clothed in Purple, thatis happy, no more then are they that bearea Royall 

Scepter intheir hands, and a Mantle on their backes vpon a Stage in acting a 
lay. For afterthey haue marched in their proud array and Buskins before 

the p:ople, as ſaone as they depart from them they are diſapparelled, and 

returne to their former eſtate. There is not one of thoſe , whome ricbes 
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and honours hauc rayſ{cd to the higheſt places, that is great. Why then fee- 
meth hee to bee great? Thou mcalureſt bim by his ſhew. A Dwatte will bee 


| alwayes liccle, alrhough hee bee {ct vpon a Mountayne ; an buge Statue wall 


f 


retayne his greatneſle, though ir ſtandina Ditch. Wee are blinded with this 


' errour, and thus are we deceiued, becauſe we efteeme no man by that which 


i 
' 
| 


| 
| 


is in him, but we adde vnto him bis ornaments. But when chou wilt haue a true 
eſtimate of a man , and know what a one he is, behold him naked : let him lay 
alide his Patrimonic, his honours, and thoſe other flattering and falle goods 0! 
Fortune. Let him diſpof{c{Þ: himſclfe of his bodie, behold his mind, what and 
bow great it is, whether of his owne good, or by anothers : if he dare looke 


' ona drawne Sword with a manly eye, if be know that there is no great matter 


| whether his ſoule depart, by his mouth, or by his throat; call bima happy- T hat 


— 


at ſuch time when he ſhall heare that hee muſt endure bodily torments,or ſuch 
euils as happen by caſualtie, or by the plot of great men, that if hee muſt ſufter 
bonds and exile, and the vaine feares of humane minds, ſecurely heareth them 
and ſaith: 
Not any new ſuſþitionof miſhap, 
0 Virgin, ſhall my ſetled mind intrap : 
AU theſe haue 1 fore-thought long time agoe, 
Aly danzers are fore-caſt inweale and woe. 


Thoutelleſtmee all this today, I haue alwayes denounced it tomy felfe. I 
hauc diſpoſed man vnto all humane things. The ſtroke of miſchiefe which a 
man foreleeth, is leſſe troubleſome and more light. But to fooles, and ſuch as 
credit Fortune,the face and appearance of things ſeemeth new and vnexpeted, 
and noueltic for the moſt partis the greateſt cauſe of euill to the ignorant. That 
thou mayelt know this, they ſuffer patiently thoſe things that they thought 
dithcult, when they are accuſtomed thereunto. Therefore itis, that a Wile- 
man inureth himſelfeto euilsthat may befall him, and that whigh others by a 
long patience make light andeaſte,the wiſeman doth it after be hath long time 
thought. Ve heare ofttimes the Diſcourſes of theſe ignorants, which ſay, I had 
not thought that this would as yet befall me; butthe Wiſeman knoweth that 
all things are incigent to him, and confeſleth,that he knoweth very well all that 
which may happen. 


Eero, LXXVIL 


And thialſs, is to bee numbred among#t thaſe that are good and profitable 
He intreateth by the way of the Alexandrian Fleet, how whilit other ranne out 
to ſee them, he negletted them, For what auaile theſe ? or how long ? 1am old, 
I am going hence and at length I muſt willingly depart as Make FLLINVS did. 
T hen againſt the feare of death, & that the reaſons thereof are to be comtemimed. 


His day vpon the ſudden the _A/exan4rian Ships appeared vnto 
| Ys, which are viuglly ſent before the Fleet,to giue tydings of the 
fortunate approch of the Nauy , which men call Friggats or 
d Ships of Meſſage. The view of theſe was gratefull and welcome 

| +. toall Campania. Allthe people of Pozzolo climed vp vpon the 
Piles to behold them, amd by the manner of their Sayles knew them from 
the 
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the reſt, notwithſtanding that they were intermingled witha great bulke of 0- 
ther ſhipping: for they onely haue libertic ro ſpread their rop-ſayle, which 
the others hoyſe nor, but when they are at Sea. For there 1s nothing that hel- 
| peth them ſo much as that vpper part of the Salle : for by it the (hips courſeis 
| moſt of all furthered ; and therefore as often as the winde encreaſeth, and is 
| more violent then it ought to be, the top-yard is {triken by thar meanes ; for, | 
the winde bath lcefle torce ouer the bodie of the (hip. But when they baue en- 


tered Capreas and the Promontory, trom whence, 


Paitas from height of flormie Mountaine ſpies : 


All other ſhips are commanded to content therſclues with their maine faile ; | 
the top-ſaile is the marke to know the AH /exandrians. Amidft the courle of 
all theſe people that ran thus haſtily ro the Sea-thore , I felta very great plea- 
ſure in my (loth, becauſe that thinking to receiue Letters from mine Agents, 1 
made no haſte to know in what eftate my affaires tood, or what they had 
brought me. For long agoe nothing hath beene gotten or loſt by me. T his 0- 
| pinion ſhould | maintaine, although [ were nor olde : but now the rather, be- 
cauſe how lictle ſocuer | haue, | haue more to make vie of then I have time ro 
live,eſpecially (ince we are encred into that way, which we need not to accom- 
pliſh. Theiourney will bee imperteR, if thou ttay either in the mid-way, or 
ſtand on this (ide the prefixes place: the liſeis not imperfeR, if it bee hon«ſl. 
Whereſocuer thou endeft, it theend bee good it is entyre. wee ought likewiſe 
often and couragioullyto end, and not for great cauſes, for theſe are not the 
mightieſtthat hold vs. T a/{:#« Mar cellinm (whom thou knowelt very familiar- 
ly) who was temperate in his youth, and quickly an old man, being ſurprized 
by a ſicknes which was not incurable, yet long & tedious, & luch as comman. 
ded him to ſuffer much, beganne to de'iberare and conclude vpon his death. I o 
this intent he called rogether divers ot his friends. Fuery on of theſe being natu- 
rally timerous,gaue him that counſel chey would bauc entertained themſclues; 
or if there were a flatterer, or any one that ſtudyed co pleaſe him, hee gaue bim 
that advice, that hethoughr would be bei plealing to him that demanded the 
queſtion. Our triend and a Stoick, a worty man,and (that I may dignthe him 
with thoſe titles, wherein he worthily deſeructh praiſe,) a man couragions & 
valiant, counſelled him in my optnion very nobly-for he began thus ; T or ment 
not thy ſelf, friend Manct iis as if then deliberatedſt on any importat affair. 
It u ne great matter to line as all thy lanes line,and all other beaſts alſs. It u4 great 
matter t0 aye honeſtly, prudently, and valiantly. Bethinke thy ſelfe for how lone 
trme together thou haſt done the ſame thing. Meate, fleepe,luſt by thu circleall the 
World commeth. Not only a valiant man, aſirong man, 4 miſerable man can haue 
awillto dye, but he alſo that d:[dayneth life. He needed no man to counkell him 
hereunto, but {ume alhfant; tor his (laues would not obey him. Firſt of all he 
tooke from them all feare, and ravght them that ſlaues were in great danger, 
when as1t was incertaine whether the death ot the Lord were voluntary or no. 
For etherwiſeit ſhould be as dangerous an example to hinder a Maſter to dye, 
as to kill bim. Afrerwards hee admoniſhed cHarcelinw himlelfe, that euen 
as when Supper is ended, the remainder is deuided on thole that attend ; fo 
| when life 1s cnded, lomewhat is bequeathed ro thoſe who had been attendants 

during the wholelife time, © arcetimus was a man of a gentle and facile dif 


| poſition, andliberall euen in thoſe chings which were his proper goods 2 he 
there- 
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' therefore difributed ſomie fmall lummes amongſt his weeping Seruants, ang 


| the time approcheth neere, hee playesthe coward, bee tremblerh and weepeth, 


| ſeſt thy labour ; 
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comforted them himſelfe. He needed not eyther ſword or ſhedding of bloud, | 
for three dayes he.abſtayned, and in his very Chambcr ke cauſed his Pavilion 
to bee rayled; afterwards his Bath was brought thither, in which hee lay long 
time, and cauſed water to bee oftentimes catt vpon him ; ſo by little ard lictle 
tainted and fayied he, not without a certaine pleaſure,as he ſaid{whick a liight 
taintingis woont to bring) not vnapproued vnto vs, who are ſometimes ſub- 
ect ro lwoundings.] have maderclation of this Storie vnto thee, which I know 


ner o: thy friends death, which was neither difhculr nor miſerable:toralthough 
he procured dis owne death, yct departed he and eſcaped moſt ſweetly out of 
life. Neyther will this Storie be vaprofttableto thee; for necethtie oftentimes 
exaReth ſuch examples. We oft-times mult dye, yet we will not. T hereisno 
man {o i2norant, but that he knoweth that one day hee muſt dye, but when 


Wouldeſt thou not eftceme him the foolilheft of all men, that thould weepe 
becauſe heliued not a thouſand yeares agoe? As foolith is hee that weepeth 
becauſe he (hall not live athouſand yeares afcer. Theſe are equall; thou ſhalt 
not bee, neither wert thou: both thele two times are not our owne. I houart 
caſt ypon this point, which although thou mighteſt prolong, how long weul- 
deſt thou prolongir? Why weepeſt thou ? \What witheſt thou? Thou lo. 


Ceafſe thou to hope that Prayers ſo powerfull bee, 
T hat they can change the Deitinies Decree, 


They are firme and fixed, they are led by an eternall and powerfull neceſhtie. 
Thou {halt goe thicher whither all things goe, Why thinkeſt thou this a new 
matrer? | houart borne vader this condition,thy Father bath bad the like hap, 
this bath thy Mother met withall, this bauethy Predcceffors known,this (hall 
befall all men after thee. Ir is an inuincible ſucceſſe and order that no force can 
change, and that tyerh and trayzeth all things with it. O how great numberot 
people {hall follow thee when chou art dead ? How many are they that ſhall 
accompany thee ? Thou wouldeſt in my opinion bee more conſtant, it diners 
thouſands of men ſhould dye with thee. And yet many thouſands of men and 
beaſts ſhall loſe their liues by divers ſorts of death, at that very inſtant when 
thou makeſtira difhcultic to dye. But diddeſt thou not thinke that one day 
thou ſhouldeſt atrayne thither whitker thy iourney was alwayes intended? 
Tnere1s no tourney without end. T hinkeſtthou that I will recount vnto thee 
at this preſent examples of divers great Perſonages? No, I will buttell thee 
ſome of young Lads: The memorie of that yong Lacedemonian will neuer bee 
loſt, who hauing ſcarcely a haire vpon his chin,and being taken Priſoner,cryed | 
outinthat his Doriquetongue, I will not ſerue, and confirmed his wordes by 
efte; for as ſooneas hee was commanded to doe ſome ſeruile and baſe office 
(for ſome commanded him to empty the cloſe ſtoole)) hee did beate outhis 
braines againſt the wall. Our liberty being ſo neere,is there any man will ſerue! 
Hadſrhou not rather thy ſonne ſhould dye thus, then waxe olde in idleneſle? 
\V hatis there therefore why thou ſhouldeſt be perplexed,if to dye couragioul 
ly be buta Childes play? Thinkeſt thou that thou wilt not follow ? thou (halt 
bee enforced. Make that to bee in thy power which is in another mans: 
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Wilr thou not take vpon thee tais yong mans courage,and ſay,l will not lerue? 
O miſerable wretch ! thou art a Slaue ro thy lite : for life if ir want the cou- 
rage to dye, is a true ſeruirude. Halt chou any thing for which thou ſhouldeſt 
expe? T hou baſt [pent thoſz pleaſures that attended and retayned thee. There 
isnot any that is new vato race, notany but is now odious vnto thee, becaulz 
thou haſt ſurfeiced therewith. TI hou knoweſt what the rafſte of \Vine is, and 
what is the taſte of Metheglin : it skils not whetherathundrerth or a thouſand 
Veſſels of Wine paſſe by thy Bladder : thou art a Sacke :thou haft often lear- 
ned what the Oyticr is, what the Mallet {auoureth, thou knowelt well; thy 
foolilh expence hath reſerued nothing for time ro come, which thou baſt not al- 
readiedceuoured. Now theſe arethey trom which chou art drawn ſo vnwilling- 
ly. What otherthing belides this is there which (ſhould yeeld thee diſcontent, 
if is were taken from thee? Argtaey thy friends and thy Countrey? Haſt thou 
ſo much euer honored the Sunne,that for him thou wouldſt haue deferred thy 
Supper? Thou wouldeſt ſooner choke vp the brightneſle of the Sunne it chou 
couldeſt. For what hath beene cuer done by thee that is worthy the light ? 
Confeſle, I pray thee, that thereis not any amitie that thou beareſt to the Se- 
nate or Palace, or to the nature of things which withdraweth thee fiom dying. 
Ic is in ſpite of thy teeth that thou leaueſt the Shambles , in which thou baſt 
left nothing. Thou feareſt death: but how wouldeſt thou contemne ir in the 
middeſt of thy pleaſures ? Thou delireſt but roliue ; for thou knoweſt well 
what it is, and baſt feare of death : but what is this lite, isit not death? Ca/1ou- 
[a paſſing thorow the Latin way,when as one of thoſetbat were led Priſoners, 
that had a long Beard and hoary haires,beſought him to give him leave to die: 
W har ſaid he, liueſt thou yer? Theſame an{were muſt be made vato thoſer 
whom death might bring any comfort. Haſt thou feare to dye, and why liueſt 
thou yet ? But, faith he, will liuc; for I employ my ſelfe in many honeſt af. 
faires. I leauethoſe offices and funRions of lite vawillingly, which [ dilcharge 
both faithfully and indufiriouſly. What, knoweſt thou not that it is one of the 
Offices of life to dye ? Thou leaueft no othce, for the number of the duties 
which thou art to accomplith being vncertayne, aredetermined. Thereis no 
life that is not long enough : For it thou balt reſpe& to the nature of things, 
both Neſtors,and Startilias liteis ſhort, which ordayned that this ſhould bee 
ingrauen on her Tombe, that ſhee had lived ninctienine yeares. Sceſt thou 
bow this poore woman vaunteth her ſelfe of her long life ? but who could 
haue ſupported herglorie, it ic had beene her fortune to haue lived our full 
one hundred yeares ?-It fareth with our lifeas with a Stage-play, it skilleth 
not how long, but how well it hath beene afted. Ir importeth nothing in what 
place thou makeſt an end of lite: dye wherethou wilt , thinke onely to make a 
good concluſion. 
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of hu felkneſſes, yea, enen in his young yeares, and what relicfe he found for them. 


Honeſt ſludies (ſaith he) and friends alſo, but the remedy of remedies contempt | 


of death. T hither calleth he Lvcittys, and diſputeth many things doep, man. | 


ly, and true againſt griefe. 


A Rhcumes & "euers, which tollow long defluxions,and ſuch as are 
>Yy already brought into cuſtome , becauſe] my lelte haue had expe- 
#A* riencc of thys ſickneſle, whereolat the beginning | made little rec- 
koning. My youth could as yet ſupport this violence,and cetcnd 
it ſ{e!fe confidently againſt infirmities, bur at Jengrth I ſunke vnder the burthen, 
and was brovght to that eſtate,that I my ſelte fel into a mortall diſtiilacion, Ate 
| terwards] became by little an] liccle ſo extenvate and leane, that a ſudden de. 


pAA2tss He more impatiently ſuffered T to ſee thee vexed often with 


_ 


| fire ſurpriz.g me ro procure mine owne d-ath; yer my tathers old yeares which 
{ dearcly tendred, reftrayned methere.n. For Iimagined not how conſtantly 1 
might dye,but how patiently be migi:rendure my loſle; for which cauſe Icom- | 
manded my ſcIfe to ltue as yer : tour lumetimes to hve is a manly dettgne. I will | 
tell thee what recem'orted me molt itthat time, but fo as thou be betore hand | 
aduertized, that thoſe things wherein I cooke moſt repole, ſcrued me for a Me- | 
dicine. Honeſt pleaſures arc to vs inſtead of remedies, and all that which may 
reioyce the ſpirit, profireth the body 1n l:ke fort. My ſtudies gaue mee my | 
health, I mult contefle that I am indebred to Philoſophic for my recoueric vn | 
healch, to her T owe my lite, and Ifſerhen that I cannor owe her. [ ue beene 
| furthered in recovcrie 0! my health by the meanes o! my tricnds, by rheir ex- | 
bortatious and watchings, and by thoſe Di'courles they entertayncd me with, | 
| was very much comforted. T hereis nothing (my Zrcr/rres , the belt of men) 
| that more recreateth and comfortetha (icke man, then the aft:Rion of thus. 
| friends. Thereis nothing that ſo much ſtcalerh away the rhovght and feareof 
| dcarh : | rhought nor on death whcn I ſaw them ſuruiuve mce : mee thought, I 
{ {1y, thar { {hould hue ver, not with them, but by cheir meancs : me ſcemed that | 
tolt nor ry ſpirit, bur that I rendred it intotheir hands. All theſe incouraged 
me to aſhit my ſelfe, and to ſufter all forts of corments : otherwiſe it is a mitc- | 
rable matter, whenas thou haltloſtthy defirero dye, notto hane an af Aion 
> live, Retyrethy (clic therefore vnto theſe remedies, T he Phyſician will 
| ſh:wthoe how Jong thou ſhouldeſt walke , 3nd how muchthou ſhovIceſt cx- | 
crciſe: he will teach thee not to follow a repoſe whereunto an :dle ſic knefleis | 
advice to readealoude, tocxercifc and firenythenthy brearh, when the re- * 
ceptaclcs of the ſame, and the paſſages of the Lungs arc ſtopped; to fayle, and 
makethy itomake to diſgeft by gentle motion and exerciſc; wii! mars thou 
(houldeſt vie when thou {halt call for Wine to ſtrepgihcn and comf.11 thee, & 
vw. acn thou ſhouldeſt intermitthe ſame, leſt it ſhould provoke and cxalperate 
tay cough. Bur I reach thee that which isnot only a reracdic for this infirmitie, 
but 0: the whole ite : Contemne death. T herc is nothing diſtaſtc full when we 
flycthe feares hereof. Thele three things in euery fickneſſe are very tedious; | 
rhe feare of death, the paine of the bodice, and the intermiſhon of pleaſurcs. 
Ot deaththere is enough ſpoken, I will only (ay this, thatthis feare proceedeth | 
not from infirmitics, but from nature. Sickncſles have dclaycd the death of | 
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m4ny men,and to __ t bY 22 pro! ied { lecuritie _—_ "me to bw }, Thou {l2!: 
die, 22: Lecaute _ 1 icke,but becauſe thou livefs. This death will azrend 
thee when — Irt recovered: * when thou ar: freed from Gckneſſe thou thalr 
clcape, not ty Ceath, but thy infirmitic. Let vs now returne to that incor 
modiciet atis p! 25pEr to ickneſſe : 1 is accompanied with great and intolle 
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rablerorments, buc rhe intermiſhons make them tollerable ; for when the $ 


oricle is moſtiarend2d, it ſuddenly groweth to an end. No man can ſufferan 
exccliiwe paine; long ti ne ; for Nature that loueth vs as much as is pollible, 
hath 1c \prouidenrly prouide J1,that ſn: maketh our paines either to!lzrable or 
vetic lhnort. Lhe grearte!t paines are felt moſt in thoſe parrs that are mo! 
leane z the nerucs the toynts, and all other parts that are thinnef, are cruelly 
tormented, whenas corrupted humors are encloſed in theſe narrow paſl1ges; 
but thele parts are quick!y nuzzmed, and loſe the ſenſe of paine, by reaſon of 
the paine It ſelfe: either becaule the ſpirits being hindred, ro performe'their 
natura!ll courſe, and changed to the worſt, Joſe the force which makerh them 
vigorous, and inciteth vs; or becauſethe corrupt humour, when ie wanteth 
force to flaw thither, whither it ſhould P: ifſe, choaketh them, and depriuerh 
choſe parts of ſenſe which are ouermuch choaked. So the gowt in fete and 
hands,and the paines that are felt in our ioynrs and nerues, are appeaſed when 
they haue ſtepped and Nupited the parts they haue rormented. It is the firſt 
allavjr ſharpneſſe &pricking that tormenteth, but this violenceis extinguiſhed 
in time, 2d che end of the paine 1s to be wholly ſtupified. T he payne ofthe 
recth,eyes,andeares,is the raolt violent, becauſe it is bred in the narroweſt and 
ſtraitett parts ofthe bodie, and no lefle, vndovbredly, is that of the head. But 
the more violent that is, the ſooner it is changed into madnefle or flupiditie. 
This therefore is the comfort in intended griefe, that thou muſt of necelhitic 
ceafle ro feele the ſame,it thou feeleirouer much. Fur that which moſt of all 
afflicteth ignoranc men, Curing the torment which they teele inth cir bodies, 
proceedeth hence , bccaule they are not accuſtorned to content themlclues 
with the geods of the minde, and for that they entertaine too much friend{hip 
with their bodics. And therefore agreat and prudent man retireth his minde 
from his bodie,and is {or the moſt part connerſant with the better and diuiner 
part , and but onely for necefiitie ſake with the orher, which is frayle and till 
plaining. Butthou wiit ſay,itisa tedious thing tor 2 man to want his accuſto. 
med pleaſurcs, to abſtayne from mceares, to ſufter thirſt and hunger. | confet c 
thar vponthe rſt abitinenceit isa tedious th ing, but by I: irtle and lirtle this de 

ire is diminiſhed , when as the things which we delire are pourrned, and re- 
ftrainetheraſelues of themſclues. Tt hence commetd it to paſte, that the ſto- 
mack is moretempered,and they that fed with moſt raucnous appetite , grow 
in natiedthereot, Delires and appetites ate of themſelnes. It is no gricuous 
thing to want that,thatthou haſt deliited to longafrer. Moreover, there 1s not 
any gricfe, but hath ſome intermifhon and remiſhon. Furthermore, 2 man can 
warrantize himſeite from euills that areto come, and Amun "i by reme- 
dies, which threaten and menace him. For there is not any ficknefle , bur 
hath lome precede ent ligne, yea euen that which recurneth by cuſtome. Thou 
mayctt beare an 1: irmutie patiently, if thou contemneſt theextremitie where. 

with it thre ermeth the e. Make nor thineeuils greater then they be, and charge 
not thy lelfe with complaints, the paineislight, if opinion aggrauateth itnot z 
pegemn3r "a it thou begin to exhorr thy (elfe, and to ſay, It i« nothing, 

or in effect verie little, let 2 vs endure the ſme, and it will ſuddenly hauc an ond 
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| Thou ſhalt maker !ighr whilelt thou rhinkeſt it ſo. Allthings depend vpoa 0- 
| pinion; not only Ambitton, butexpenceand Auariceare meaſured by it; our 
| paineis bur opinion, A manis no more miſerable, then he ſuppoleth himlſelfe 
| to be. I thinke that the complaints of fore-palled paines ought to bee forgot- 
' ten, and ſuch words as theſe : T here was newer any man more miſerable. What 
| tormen!s, what enils haut I ſuffered ” No man thowrht that I l, ould cuer riſe 4- 
| game. tow of 163; hauc ny fri ends bewa) led me? How ofien hane i beene F1Ken 0- 
| wer by ry Phyſicians ? Such as hane beene teriured on the Racke, are not ſo much 
' rakeſt thou in the remembrance of fore-pailed paines, and to refreſh thy mi. 
| ſcriethar isalreadte paſt : conſidering likewiſe, that there is not any onethat 

will addeto his euili, and that lyeth norco himſelfe ? Againe, it isa thing very 

agreeable to recount the culil thatis patt. It isalloa thing naturall to reioyce 

vpontheend of his miſerie. We muſt therefore driue out of vs two thingy, the 
| one is the feare of future evill, and the other the remembrance of that which 
| is paſt: this {orthe preſent appertayneth not vnto mee , that not as yet; when 
he (hall find himſelfe in theſe dificulcies, be may ſay, 


end theſe perhaps heareafter cal”d tomind 
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Let him fight againſt the ſame with all his forces, if he yeeld, he ſhall be ouer- 
come, i! hee enforce himſclfe againft his griete, hee ſhall oucrcome. T here are 
many in theſe dayes that doe this, they draw vpon themſelues the ruine which 
they (bould reſiſt, If thou retyreft thy ſelfe from vnder that which prefleth 
and oppreſlcth thee, that hangeth ouerthy head and menacerh thee, it follow- 
eth thee, and falleth vponthee with a great weight; but it thou make? head a- 
eainſt it, if thou wilt reſiſt it, thou ſhalt repulſcir. How many ſtrokes and 
wounds doc the \Vreſilersreceiue vpontheir taces, & their whole bodies ? yet 
ſuffer they all theſe torments for the ambigion of glorie; & endure the ſame,net 
| only becauſethey fight, burto the end they may know how to fight well z the 
exerciſc it [clfeisa very torment. Let vs then likewiſe endeauour to ſurmount 
all travels, the price and reward whereof, is nota (imple Crowne,a Palme,or a 
| Trumpet, which commandeth filence, to the end that the prayſc of our name 
might be publiſhed, but the vertue and conftancie of the <6 jute a tranquil- 
lity of the ſpirit which we obtayne for euer, if in any Combate wee could ſur- 
mount Fortune. I fecle a cruel! paine, but how ſhouldeſt thou otherwile doe 
but feele it, if thou endure it in no other ſort, then women doe. Even as the e- 
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euils that Fortune ſendeth vs, charge him moR violently that loſeth his cou- 
rage and playeth the Coward. But this griefe is ever violent. And why? Are we 
not conſtant butto ſuffer light things ? Whether haddeſt thou rather, eyther 
that thy (ickneſle ſhovld belong, orthat it ſhou!d be violent and ſhort ? If it 
| belong, it kath intermiſhons, and giueth placeto refeion, it giveth much 
| time, it muſt in theend forſake thee and depart, A ſhort and violent ſickneſle 
| will eyther doe the one orthe other , it will eyther ſuddenly end, or ſuddenly 
mend thee. But what $killeth it, whetherit be nor, or I be not. Since bothin 
| the oneand the other, the painehath an end ? Ir may alſo profitthee much, to 
diuert thy thoughts to ſome other thing , and not to dreame ar all of thy 
paine. Set before thine eyes that which thou haſt ſometimes vernnonly 
| an 
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; fretched. Although all this beerrue, yet itis already paſled. Whatpleaſure | 


| nemic chargeth thoſe meſt ſtrongly, who flye moſt ſpeedily: in like fort,allthe | 
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| thou (halt heare,thou ſhalt learne,thou ſhale demand, thou ſhalt remember chy 


| Bedit leife. Armes, and following the Warre, doe not onely teflific a valiant 


| 4 greater appetite. Butastoyching thoſe other pleaſures of the minde, which 
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and honorably done : cilcourſe wichthy ſelfe on the nobleſt Stratagems : taſt 
thy renzembrance vpen that which thou halt greatly admired, and at that | 
time let che molt conltant, and they that have oucrcome griete, preſent them. | 
ſelues vnto thy thought; bechinke thy ſelte of him thar ftrercherh our his legge | 
ro ſuffer bis Farices to be cur, and perſeucred in reading his Booke, Remem- 
ber bim likewiſe that never cealed to laugh , whileſt his wrathfull-Torturers 
wondering thereat, wrouglit vpon him with all the tooles and inſtruments of 
crueltie. Shall not that paine be ouercome by reafon, which hath bcene over- 
come by laughter ? Tell menow whatſocuerthou wilt, both of che deſcent of 
Rheumes, and of the violence of a continuall Corgh,that maketh a man yeeld 
vpapartot bis Bowels, and ofa Feuer that ſcorcheth the [ntrailes, and of 
thirſt, and of che ioynts of feer and hands , which griefe and paine hath con- 
tracted, and diſlocated. The flame, theracke, the burning and glowing plates, 
and that which is layd vpon the (wollen wounds, to renuetheir paine, and to 
make it pierce more deepe, is yet more crue!l. And yet there haue becne ſame, 
that haue ſuſtered all this without complayuing. Ir is a ſmall matrer. And hath 
not once belought them to giue ouer. !tisatoy. And that hath neuer anſwe- 
red. Itisatrifle. That hath laughed our-right with all his heart. After allthis, 
wiltthou not laugh at paine? Bur (ickneſle, thou wilt ſay, ſuffereth mce ro doe 
nothing. It hinders me in all my funtions. Sickneſle atrainteth the bodie, but 
not the mind. T hercfore it is that ſhe ſtayeth the feer of him that runneth, and 
tieth the Shoomakers hands, & hindereth the Smiths Hammer. Bur ifchou haſt 
well learned to make vic of thy ſoule, thou ſhalt admoniſh , thou ſhalt reach, 
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ſelfe. Whatthen? belecueſtchou that thon doeſt nothing, ifthon bee tempe- 
rate inthy [ickneſſe ? Thou ſhalt (hew thar the ſicknefſe may be ouercome,, ar 
leaſtwiſle that it may bee endured, Truft mee, Vertue findeth place cuen in the 


heart, and ſuch a one as may not be dauntcd with feare, but aman may approve 
his valour and courage cuenin his Couerlers and flceping clothes. Thou haft 
enough tocmploythy ſelfe in. Fight valiantly 2gainſtthy ſickneſle, if it con- 
ſtrayne thee ro doenothbing, it it get no maſtery oucr thee,thou talc ſerue for a 
worthy example. O how great were the matterof ourglory, ifa man ſhould 
comeand ſee vs when we were (icke ? Bur caſt thou thine eyes vpon thy ſeite, 
and prayſethy leife. Beſide, there are two ſortsof pleaſures, fickneſle hindreth | 
the corporall, yet taketh them not away wholly; bur rather if rhou wilt judge 
according to the truth, it inciteth them. T here is more pleaſure in drinking 
when a man hath thirſt, and the meate is moſt taſteſull ro him that is moſt an 
hungered. All that which a man findeth atter a lone abſtinence,he cateth with 
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are both greaterand moreaſlured: there is not any Phyſician forbiddeth them 
his patients;thoſe whoſoever followeth and vnderſtandeth them well, contem- 
neth all the blandiſhments of the ſenſes. O vnfortunate ſick man ! And why? 
Becauſe he mixeth not his Wine with Snow, becauſe hee renverth not the.cold 
that hedrinketh mixed in agrear cup, by theſe morſels of Ice which hee brea- 
keth thereinto, becauſe thoſe Oyſters which are fiſhed inthe Lake Lucern,are 
not opened for him at his table, becauſe he hcareth not round abour his bal rhe 
rumour of his Cookes.thar bring and ſerve in his mear, rogether with rhe fire 
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to keepe them warme. For prodigalicy and fooliſhexpence hath aJready found 
out tais inuention ,.to the intent that no meate (hould bee cooled, and let 
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| the paller of che mvuth, already hardened, ſhould find nothing that werenor 
very hot; the Cooke atrendeth the Supper. O vnhappy -ficke man ? hee (hall 
' eat but whar he can diſgeſt : he ſhall not have a whole Bore melled into his ler. 
uice, to be ſentaway as courſe Commons, Hee (hall vor bee ſcrued with the 
' Pulpes of Fowles (for men now adayes diſdayne to ſee them entyre) allem- 

bled in Diſhes apart. \W hat wrong halt thou receiucd hereby ? 1 hou ſhalt ſup 
like a lick man; yea, hereafter like a whole man, Bur all thoſethings ſhall wee 
eaſily [ufter, both Broths, warme water, and other things whatſocuer ſeemeth 
'ntollerable to delicate and voluptuous men,and ſuch as are more lick in mind 
then in body. Let vs onely forget the horrour and feare of death. Bur that ſhall 
' we not lorgct, it we cannot diſtinguiſh the ends of enill and good. And by this 
meanes finally we (hall not feele any diſguſt of our lite, nor any teare of death: 
| for a mancan never be weary, or diſliking of life, when it is occupyed a'ter 
| things ſo givers, ſe high, and (o divine. There is nothing but idle and lazie re- 
pole thar cavleth vs to hate the ſame, Truth will neuer bee tedious vnto him 
chat trauelleth in the ſecrets of Nature;there is nothing but falſhood thar glut- 
teth vs. Againe, if death come and ca!l vs, although it be before oor time, al- 
though it abridge vs of the moyrtie of our liues, yet long be'ore that rime the 
fruit hath beene gathered. All Nature for the moft part is knowne vnto him, 
hee knoweth that honeſtthings encreaſe not by their durance or continuance 
They of necefi: y muſt ſuppole their lives ſhort, who meaſure the ſame by 
| vaine, and therefore infinite pleaſures. Recreatethy ſelfe with theſe thoughts, 
and in che interim caſting thine eyes vpon our Epiftles, a time will come that 
{hall re-vnite vs,2nd re-aſſemble vs; how little ſoever it bee, the knowledge 
bow to vicic wcll, will make it long enough. For, as Poſirdonins ſaith, One day 
amongit learned men dureth longer,then the longeſt age of an ignorant & vnlear- 
ned man. In the meane time hold this opinion conſtantly , that thou muſtnor 
ſufter thy ſelfe to be overcome by aduerlities ; nor truſt roo muck in proſperi« 
tie, to baue the power of Fortune alwayes before our eyes,as if ſhe ſhould doe 
all whatſoeuer {hee can doe. Whatſocuer is long looked for, is leſle tedious 
when ithappeneth. 
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Somewhat of Charybdis, Scylla , and: A tna. Then, thatWiſemen are equal! - 
mongitthemſelues : and he exhortethunto Wiſdome, although glory accompa- 
py 1t not. But it will accompany the ſame, though after death. Good. 


2g Expe@ thy Letters, by which thou ſhouldeft certifie me whatno- 
7 ueltic hath encountered the in all that Voyage thon haſt made 
> about Sicily, and what thou haſt learned of certaintie, as touch- 
I ing Charytdu,For | know that Scyllais a rock which is not dread. 

full ro thoſe chat ſayle by it. Bur I have a great deſire to vnder- 
fand, if all thoſe Fables which haue bin reported by Charybdi be true, andit 
haply thou baſt cbſcrued any thing ( for itis a thing worthy to bee marked. 
Relolueme whether it bee one wind that cauſerh ſo many Whbirle-pooles, or 
whether euery tempeſt alike doth exaſperate thar Sea ; and whether it bee true 
lIikewiſc, that all that which is deuoured in this tempeſt and ftorme of Sea, by 
the waues, is carried away ſecretly vnder them for many miles, and afterwards 
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| app peareth neere the {h reint! e bankes of thegulſe of T auromenttan. \V hen 
thou haſt wholy latished me herein, then dare [ command theealloto do me 
| that ho! nour,to iſcend che Mount - £114, (which ſome men luppoleand con- 
cludeto be conſumed and decayed by little and little, becauſe in times paſt 
| men were woont to ſhew it more farther oft ro Paſſengers. ) This may happen, 
| not for thatthe height of the Mountayne is diminiſhed , but becauſe the fireis 
weakened, and blaterh out with leſſe vehemencie and aboadeacty: and by rhe 
| ſamereaſlon thatche [Imoke by day time 1s more little. But neyther the one 
or the other is incredible: eyther that the Mountaine which the fire deuourerh 
| continually, is dimim{hed; either that the fire continueth alwayes in one and 
the fame preatnelle. For itis not of it ſelfe, but ingendred in ſome Gulfe vnder 
Larth : it is ſtirred, and is kindled and nourithed by forreine meanes, bauing 
but one only paſſage and iilue by this Mountayne, and not his nouriſhment 
thereby. Thereis in Liciaa Territorie of Land, very well knowne vntoal] men, 
the Inhabirants thereabouts call it Zp/eſ{:on, orthe Land which is pierced in 
divers places. T his Countrey is enuironed witha fire , that no wayes hurterh 
' whatſoeuer Plant itis that groweth thereupon : the Region therefore is fruit- 
{ull and full of grafſe, which the flames doe never burne, bur make (ſhine with 
| a faint and forceleſle brightnelſe. Bur let vs relerue theſe to queſtion vpon,then 
when thou haſt written mee how farre diſtant the Snowes are from the mouth 
of the Mountayne, which the Summer thawerh not, ſo ſecureare they from the 
fire. Thou mult not ſaythatT am the cauſe to make thee vndertakethis labour, 
| forthou wouldeſt ſatisfie this Poeticall infirmitie of thine, though no man vr» 
ved thee therunto, vntill thou had(t deſcribed etna in thy Verſe,and diſcoue- 
red this place, ſo renowned by all the Poets: for although 7Yirg:lalreadie ex- 
cellently deſcribed it, yet was not 0d deterred from h: ndling the ſame ſub- 
ieQ,and that which theſe two had plentitully written did not reſtrain Cornelis 
| Seneries, Belides, this place moſt happily ottred it ſelfe for a ſubiero all, & they 
| which wrot be fore, ſeeme not in my iudgment to haue preuented thoſe things 
which might be ſpoken, but to hauc explayned them. But there isa great dif- 
| ference, w hether thou addreſſethy (elfero a matter throughly wrought vpon, 
orſuch an one as is well prepared. This groweth daily , and thoſe things that 
arcalrcadie found and invented, cannot hurt thoſe that ſhovld invent hereat- 
| ter, Moreouer, the condition of the laſt commer isrhe belt : he findeth words 
alreadie prepared, which addreſſed after another manner, have a newappea- 
| rance;neither 1ayeth he hold on rhem,as if appertayningto others for they are 
publixe. The Lawyers fay that there is no preſcription againſt the publike : ey- 
ther | know thee not, or thy teeth water at eZ 7n4, Thounow delircft co write 
ſome great thing that in perfe&tion might equall the writings of the Ancients; 
for more thy modeſtie permitteth thee not to hope, which 1s ſo great in thee, 
thar [ luppole thou wonldeſt reſtraine the forces of thy ſpirit, if there were any 
Iikelthood thou ſhouldeft conquer : ſo greatly reverenceſt thou antiquirie. A. 
| mongſtthe reſt Wiſdome bath this geodnefle in it, noman can bee overcome 
| byan Io! her: but in mounting when they (hall cometo the height, all is equall, 
T he plice givethnor increaſe, the eſtate is all one. Doth the Sunne addeany 
thing to his greatneſſe, doth the Moone become more great then ſhee was 
ont? The Seas increaſenor the World obſcrueth one and the ſame habir 
| ſve heli er. Tholethings which haucattaynedro their iuſt greatneſſe,cannor 
| augment themſclues more: All wiſemen ſhall be even and equall. Each ofthem 
hall be endowed with his proper Vertue, the one ſhall bee more milde and af- 
| Ff 3 fable, 
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| fable, the other more readic z the one more prompt 1a declayming, the other 
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more <l90quentz but as touching that which 1s in queſtion, whichmaketh a man 


and be ruinated in it lelte, whetherthe continuall torceo! fire impayre and con- 
ſume this highans con'picuvuus topped hill, waich 1s ſcene lo tarre at Sea. Bu: 
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| neither fire nor rainecan bring Vertue vnder. This Maieſty ſole cannot bee de- 


| pretled, ihecannor be extended further,nor withdrawne backward, her great. 
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nes is ſetied asthat of the celeltiali bodies. Let vs cadeuor to preſent our tclues 
vnto hier, alrcady haue we performed much, and yee not very much it I ihould 
ſpeake thetruth : torit 15 nor goodnefle to bee berter then the baddeſt. Who 
woulc glory in his eyes for >cholding the day ? tor only ſeeing the Sunne tho- 
row 4 Cloud? although inthe interim hee becontenced to haue fled the darke. 
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grew tolight afrer them ? How many hath Fame negleed in life, and eterni- 
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for the protit of te men, thar tainketh onely on the people of his age. Many 
rchouſands of yeares & Nations {hall ſucceed vs; Jookrhou on them, although 
Enuie hath entoyned itlence coall thoſe that live with thee, there {hall others 
ſucceed, who [hail iudge without harred or tauour : and if Vertue ought tore- 
cciue any rec&mpence by glorie, ſhe {ha'l nogloſe it. Wee ſhall not vnderſtand 
what words Poſtertty (peaxeth of vs; yet (hail they honour vs,and frequent vs, 
though wee percctue 1t not. I here is not any whom Vertue hath not dignified 
both 11 liteand ater death: if lo bee he hath followed her wholly,and witha 
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| good faith, if he haue not decked and difguized himſcife, if be continued one, 


| whether it ſcemed vpon warning, or vaprepared and ſuddenly. Diſlzmbling 
| profiteth nothing; a fayned countenance, and ſlightly forged externally, de- 
ceincth but very tew. Vertue which way ſocuer you turne heris all one. I hings | 
| deceiceableare of no ſtabilicy, A Lye1s thin, thou ſhalt ealily ſeerhorow ir, if 
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T hat the common ſort went tothe Shewes and Games , hee to hut ſtudie and con- 
templation. That the mine i ts be beautified and not the bodie, and how eaſie 
a thing it is if you deſire good things.T hat we are to ſearchowut lilertie,whichis 
performed by deſpiſing and ſpurning at deſires. That true felicitic is therein, 
and not inexticynall ſplendor. Goed. 

waz? His day I am wholly mine owne, not onely by mine owne means, 

3) but far thatthe Foot-ball play hach withdrawne all thoſe that 

(7 were troubleſome vnto mee, and came to importune mee. Þ here 

is not one that thruſtekh in vpon mee, no man diſtrateth my 

thoughts,my doore creaked not {o often as it was accuſtomed, my 


ary for 01m that walketh alone, and followeth his owne way. Doe I notthere- 
ore follow the Ancient? I doe. Yet ſuffer ] my ſelfe to invent ſomewhar, and 


f 
to leaue.[ ſeruile]}ytye me not to their opinions, but aſſent vato them; yet haue 
| ſpoken a great word, who promiſed my lelfe {tlence and ſecrefie it I werenot 
Interrupted. Behold a hugecry is raylſed in the T beater , where men exerciſe 


their running, which cannot draw my ſelfc from my ſelfe, but rather tranſpor- 
teth meto contemplate onthe Combats that are in band, I thinke with my lelte, 


now many exerciſe their bodies, how few their minds; how many men throng 


| toa vaine and trifling ſpeRacle, and what deſolation thete is abyut good arts, 


how weakly minded they are, whole armes and ſhoulders wee wonder at ? 
But abou all 1 meditate vpon this: If a man may by exerciſe bring his bodie to 
this patience whereby he may ſuſtayne not only the ſtrokes and ſpurnes of ma- 
ny men, whereby ſoyled with his owne bloud, hee may endure the ſcorching 
Supne,and hotteſt ſandallthe day long : how much more ealily may the mind 
be {trengthned, inuincibly to entertayne the ſhocke of Fortune, to the end that 
being caſt to ground, and trod vnder foor, he may yet rayſe himſelte? for the 
body hath need of many things to ftrengthen the ſame, bur the minde increa- 
ſerh by it [eife, is nouriſhed by it ſelfe, exerciſcthir ſelfe. The bodie hath need 
of much meat, of much drinke,and much Oyle,and much exerciſe; but Vertue 
will come vnto thee wizaout any furniſhing , without any expence. Whatſoe- 
| ver may mak thee goodis with thee; what needeſt thou ro make thee good? 
| I by will. But what better mayeſt thou will, then to deliver thy felfe on 
0 
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ianging was not lited vp, I haue freedome to be ſolitary, which is moſt necel. | 
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| ſzlfe of the feare of death; lor that is it which firſt of all bringeth vs in ſubieti- 
on; and afterwards from the feare of pouertie. It thou wilt kgow how little 
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of this ſeruitude, which tyrannizeth over the \Vorld, and trom which the 


| Slaues themſclues of how ſeruile condition whatſocuer, and bornecuen in the | 


ordures thercof, {iriue by all meanesto caft off? Thar ftocke of Carrell they | 
' 


| haue bought by pinching their owne bellies, they pay for their liberty;wilt not | 


— —_— 


 thouendeuour ar what charge ſoguer, to obtayne this libertie, who thinkelt | 


thy leltea free borne man ?- \\ hy calteſt thou thine eye vpon thy Cotters ? 
[t cannot bee bought. Ir is a vaine thing therefore to calt the name of li. 


| bertie into the Tablcs of Manumithon , which neither they that bought, 
' nor thole that (ell the ſame may have. Ic is thou that mult giue thy lelfe | 


this good , thou muſt demand ir of thy ſelfe : firſt of all diſcharge thy 
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euill there is therein, make a compariſon betwixt the lookes of ſuch asare 


' poore, and thoſe that are rich : the poore man laugheth more often , and more 
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heartily:no pznſiueneſle deeply groundeth it ſeife in his breaſt, aithovgh ſome 
trifling afAiion befall him, it pafſeth away like a light Cloude. Thetoy of 
thoſe who are called rich is fayned, or their ſorrow is ripe and grieuous, and 
rotten; and ſo much the moregrieuous, becauſe they dare not diſcouer their 
miſeries, butamid19l the ſorrowes that gnaw their very hearts, they areenfor. 
ced to ſera face of felicity vpon their diſcontent. I muſt oftentimes make vſe | 
of this example,for by no other may this Mimick of mans life(which athgneth 
vs theſe parts which wee a& very aukwardly) bee expreſſed. Hee that in the | 
Scene ſtauiketh proudly vp and downe, and looking vpward, vttereth theſe 
worcs; 

Behold I gouerne Greece, P:Lors my Sire 

Hath left me Kinodomes "and the Lands which lye 

From Helleſpont wnto the Seas that tyre | 

Th' lomian ſhores - ; 


[s but a Slaue, hee gaineth five buſhels of Corne and fue Pence. T hat proud 
fellow, whotullof oftentation and puffed vp with confidence of his owne 
ſtrength, ſaith, 
Except proud MentLavs,thoube ſill, 
And ſhun debate,this risht hand jhall thee kill. | 


Hath bur his dayes allowances, and fleepes in a poore ordinary Chamber. | 
Thou mayeſt lay as much of all theſe wanton Minions, who are hanged inthe 
Ayre, ina Litter carryed more high then the heads of men,& aboue thetroop 
of common people. T hefeliciticof all theſeis bur masked. Thou wilt con- 
remnethem if chou deſpoyle them. When thou wouldeſt buy a Horſe, thou 
cauſeſt bis Saddleto bee taken oft of his backe. Thou cauſeſt the Slaue thou 
wouldeſt buy, to be turned naked, for feare Icſt any infirmities of his bodie 
ſhould be hidden. Wilt thou eſtimatea man when hee is wrapped vp? Theſe 
Regrators ſhaddow and couer by ſome {light that which might hinder the 
Merchandize of their ware. Andrtherefore ic is that a faire garment and orna- 
ment maketh them oftentimes ſuſpiciousthat intend to buy. If thou ſhoul- 
deſt ſee an arme or knee bound vp, thou wouldeit command to have it vnſwa- 
thed and laid open, and all the bodie to be diſcouered. Sceft thou that King | 
of Scythiaor Sarmatia adorned with a rich attyre vpon his head? ifthou wilt 


eftimare him, and know him wholly what he is, take trom him his royall orna- 
ment; 
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a-n:; much milchicte lyes hidden thereunder. Why ſpeake [ of others? [thou 
w:lc eſtimate thy lelte, lay apart thy money, thy houſe, and thy dignitie, and 
conlider well with thy felte what thou art inwardly. For now thou trulteſt 0- 
ther men to ſhew thee what thou arr. 
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T he beginning concerneth an wngratefull man : and then followeth a queition, 


Whether we 0u7h! tobe thankefull wvnto him who formerl ? helped Vs.and aftcr- 
wards hurt vs. He diſputeth this matter, both {ubtilly , and d:ffuſedly, and di- 
flinguiſheth aruerſly ; 


Hou complayneft that thon art fallen into an vngratefull mans 
hands : if this be the firſttime, eyther thanke thy tortune, or thy 
diligence. Although diligence in this place can make theeno 
thing, except it make thee wicked. For it thou wouldeſt auoyd 
this perill, thou*ſhalt never doe any man a covrtelle: thus left 

thy benefics ſhould periſh in another mans hands , they ſhall periſh inthine 

owne, Itwere betrerthey were never recompenced , then neuer giuen: yea, 
even after a bad harueft we rerurne to tillage. Oftentimes wharſocuer hath bin 
loft by the vſuall terilitie of a barren ground, hath beenredeemed by the plen- 
ty ot one good yeare. So greata matterit is to find out onegratefull man,that 

't importeth thee greatly ro make tryall of many vngratefull. No man hath fo 

certaine a hand in giuing benefirs, but that he is o'tentimes deceived; ler rhem 

tayle ſometimes once to be aſſured. The Seas are ſailed on when the ſhipwrack 

's paſt. IT he Vſarer forbeareth not to lend becauſe he bath mer with a Banck- 

rupt. Our minde will quickly bee benummed with fruitlefle iJleoefle , it ic 

(boul4 incontinently forſake whatſoever is d'ſtaſtefull vnto it. But ler this very 

thing make thee more bountifull. For if thou wilt that a thing ( whole cuenc 

1s vncerraine) (hould have a happy ifTue it behoneth thee to aflayir oftentimes. 

But hereof haue we (ufhciently ſpoken in our Bookes which wee haue written 

of Bcnefits. B:tterit were to diſpute of another point, (which in my iudge- 

ment,1s not ſuth_tently expreſſed and decided) whether hee that befrienderh 
vs, and afterwards hurreth vs, hath equalled his benefit , and whether wee are 
acquit from him. Adde if thou wile hereunto this alſo, that afterwards he bad 
hurt vs more, then before time he profited vs. If thou expe a ſeuere ſenrence 
of a Judge, thar would follow the rigour of Law, hee will releaſe them reſpec- 
tucly, and will fay, Alchough the intury bee more great, yet let that which re- 
mayneth of the in-ury be giuen to the benefics, He hath hurt more. But firft of 
all he hath profited, and therefore wee muſt haue ſome regard of time. Now 
thoſe things are more manifeſt then that they need an admonition, that ir is ne- 
ceflary ro know how willingly he hath profited, how vnwillingly harmed:Be- 

cauſe both benefits and injuries are meaſured by the minde.I would not giue a 

benefr, but I was overcome with ſhame, or by the pertinacie of bis inſtant 

luite, or by hope. \Whatſoeveris owing, is examined by the ſame mind where- 
with it is giuen, neither is it weighed by the greatneſle thereof, but by the will 
from whence it proceedeth. Let all conieure be now taken away. Both that 
was a benefit, and this that exceedde the meaſure of the former benefit, isan 
inwurie. A good man will in ſuch ſort make his account, that hee bimſelfe = 

&- 
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deceive himſcife. He will adde vnto the benefit, and rake from the iniury. Bur 


| anotherthac would iadge more gracioully,as I would doe, will forget the ot- 
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fence, & remember the tauour, Aſſuredly it is the a of Iuſtice(faith he)ro give 
exch man that which appertayneth thereunto, tothe benefir acknowledge- 
ment, to the iniurie revenge, or at leaft-wiſe an evill acceptance. This hall be 
true, when as one doth an iniury,another giueth a benefit. For if it bethe ſame, 
the 'orce of the injury is extinguiſhed by the benefit; For to him whora wee 
ought to pardon, alchough no deſerts of his were precedent, to him is more 
then pardon due, if he burt vs after hee hath done vs kindneſle; yet take I nor 
ehem both alike, more prize [the benefic then the iniury. Every one knoweth 
not how to owea benefit gratefully. Animprudznt, rude, and bale conditio- 
ned fellow may reſtorea benefir, and recompence the ſame anon aſter hee hath 
received it, bur he knoweth not how much he is obliged. The Wiſe-man onely 
knoweth at what rate eachthing is to be taxed. For that foole,of whom I ſpake 
of late, alrhough he have a good will, either reſtoreth leſſe then hee oweth, or 
doth itnotin time and conuenient place, and lauiſheth and caſteth that away, 

which he ſhould recompence and fatisfie. There is a wonderfull proprictie of 
words in ſomethings, and the cuſtome of ancient Language Jeſignerh ſome 
things vuto vs in efteQuall meanes, and dutie teaching Leſſons. T hus truly are 
we woont to lay :This man hath referred or requited that mans fauour : to re- 
quite, is willingly to returne that which thou owelt. Wee fay not, hee hath re- 
turned thankes; for both they who are demanded, and are vnwilling, and that 
in cucry place, and thoſe that returne by another mans hand, giue ſatisfaRion. 
\\'e ſay not,he hath remitted the benefit, or hee hath paidit, for thoſe wordes 
which are proper to acquita man of money lent,areno wayes pleaſing ro mein 
this ſubiet. Referre, isas muchto ſay , as to goe and acknowledge, that 1s, 
beare backe, varo him that which thou haſt received. This word ſignifieth 
voluntarie relation. Hee that hath referred, thatis to ſay, reknowledged, bath 
appealed and ſummoned himſclfe. The Wiſeman will examine allchings with 
himſelfe , how much hee hath receiucd, from whom, when, where , and 

how. I hereforeis it, that wee deny that any man knoweth how to reknow- 
ledge a benefit, buta Wiſeman ; and auerre that no man knoweth how to 
giuea benefit, except hee bea Wiſeman, and ſuch an one, whois moreglad to 
glue, then another to receiue. This ſome man numbreth amongſt thoſe things 

which wee ſeeme to name extravagant and ſtrange vnto all men, the Greekes 

call chem Paradoxes, and faith : Is there no man therefore that knoweth how 

to requite a good turne but a Wiſeman ? Therefore no other man but hee 

knoweth how to pay his Credicour that which hee oweth him, nor when hee 

buyeth any thing, to pay the price thereof to him that ſelleth the ſame ? But 

left this blame ſhould fall vpon me, know thisthat Zpicerwus ſaith as much. Me- 

trodorus aſluredly ſaith, T hat the Wiſeman onely knoweth how to reknowledge 4 


fawor. Againe,the ſame man admireth,when we ſay,7 he Wiſeman only knoweth 


how 10 loue,the Wiſeman onely is a friend: but to require a fauour,is beth the part 
of Loue and Friendſhip;nay rather this is more vulgar & more caſual] amongſt 
many then true Friendſhip. Againe, the ſame man wondereth, becauſe we lay, 
that there is no faith but ina Wiſeman, as if he himſelfe had not ſaid the ſame. 
Suppoſeſt thou this, that hee hath any faith, that knoweth not how to acknow- 
ledge a benefit? Let them therefore ceaſle to defame vs, as if wee preferred or 
maintayned vncredible things, andlet them know that true honeſty is lodges 


only in 2 \Viſemans breſt, and the only Images and appearance of honeft _ 
wit 
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with the common lort, No man knoweth how to requite a courtelie, buta 
\\ ifernan, Leta Fooleallo according to his apprehention, and as much as in 
him lyccareſtore a benefit, and ler his knowledge rather faile himrhen his will. 
To will is notlearned. A Wiſeman will comparealtthingsro their worth : his | 
worke al:hough it be the ſame, is madeeyther greater or leſler, by time, place, | 
and cauſe. Otr-rtimes ric hes pow red intoan houle, could not doe thar that a 
thouſand pence cou id , being giuen in icaſon. For there is a great difterence 
whert! er chou wel! k orfeccoureh. Whether thy liberalitie hath ſaued him, or 
engreatned him, Otc-times that which is giuen is ſmall, that which followeth 
| thereby is great: bur what difference is there, whether any man hath teken | 
backe againe that which hee hadgiuen, or receiued a benetit, to the end hee”) 
| might give? Bur leſt wee ſhould returneintothe examination of tholethings 
which he hath ſuthciently debared of;in this compariſon of benefit andiniury, 
a good man wil! udgerhar whichis moſt righttull,yet will he favour the benc- 
fir, and be moſt addicte drorh; at i1de, Butthe conhideratien of the perſon is of 
the greateſt moment inthele affaires, Thou baft giuen mea benefit inthe per» 
ſon of my Slaue, but thou vaſt done me iniurie in the perſon my father. Thou 
haſt ſauzd me my ſonne, but taken my tather trom me z conſequently hee will 
purſue & examineall] the circumſtances by which all compariſon bath his pro- 
ceeding : &it it be but a [mal matter that cauſeth the difterence,he wil diflem- 
ble that, But if ir be grear, and that he hath the power to pardon it, without 
iniurying Pictic or Faith, be will remit it, eſpecially, if the whole iniurie apper- 
tayne vnto himſelfe. T he ſumme of the matrer isthis, hee ſhall bee facileand | 
gracious in this compenſation, hee (hall ſuffer himſelie to bee more charged in 
theaccount, and will neucr pay a benefit with an inturie, except itbe by great 
conftrainr, hee will incline alwayes to this (ide, hee will maintayne this partin 
deſiring ro acknowledge a benefit,and attecting rorequite it, For heis deceiued | 
whatſoeucr bee be, thats more willingly receiueth a benefic then he reſtoreth it. 
Bue cuca as be is more joyfull chat paycth a Dcbr then he that borrowerh , by | 
ſo much ought | heero bee more content that diſchargeth himſclite of a great | 
Debt by reſtoring the benefit which he hath recciued,then the other which ob. 
ligeth t: .imſclfe by receiving. For inthis alſo vngratetull men are decciued, in | 
that they pretend t9 ſacistie their Creditour with an ouer- plus beſides the 
principall, and ſuppoſe that the vic of benefits is gratuitall: bur theſe increaſe 
by delay, and ſo much more isto bee ſatisfied, by how much it is ſlackly fatil- 
hed. [ugrate! ullis he that rcſtereth a benefit without Vſury; and therefore we 
ought to haue areſpeRtto this point, when we compare the receitsand layings 
out. We muſt labour as muchasin vs lyeth, to be moſt gratetull; for this good | 
istruly ours, not as Juſtice is, which according to the common opinion apper- | 
tayneth alſo vnto others,the better part of a benefit returneth to him tharisthe 
benefactor. T hereis no man that hath profited another, that hath not profi. 
ted himſclte. ] ſpeake ic not with the intent wherewith he that hath bin ſuc-/ 
coured, would fuccour.2 2nd he that hath bin detznded would defend, becanle a | 
good example returneth to himthat giueth it, as alſo cuill examples do finally | 
fall ypon their Author; neither find they any pittie who ſuffer iniuries, and | 
by ating the (. me hauct: aught others that they may bee done, but becauſe the 
reward of ail Vertue lycthinthem : for theyare nor put in execution , vnder 
| hope of rzward. The reward of a good attionis to haue ated the ſame. lam 
grateful], not that another {ſhould more willingly lend mee, being egged there- 


unto by the former example, bur that I might pertormea thing both moſt plea» 
ling 
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{ing and agreeable, I am grateful, not becauſe that ſhall yeeld me profit, but 
| becauſe it contemteth my mind. And to the end thou maycſt know that which 


| ſpeake is ſorruly : if I hauenotthe meancs to expreſſe my gratuitic , except 
in {(newing my ſelfe ro be vngratetull, it I cannot yeeld fatisfation , exceptit 
| be vnderaprerext of duing iniuric, I ought moſt willingly to follow this eonn- 
ſaile, alrhough 1 be in danger to be noted of Infamy. TI here 15 no man in my 
| iudgement that eſtimates Vercue more, no man is more deuored thereunto 
then hee that loſt the reputation of a good man, becauſe hee would not make 
ſhipwrack of his conſcience. Theretore, as | ſaid, thou art gratefull more for 
\ thine owne good then another mans : for to him there happeneth bur an ordi- 
nary and common thing to recover that which he had giuen, but to thee a great 
| contentment, and ſuch as proceedeth from the eftate of an happy ſoule,to haue 
' acknowledged a benefit. For if wickedneſſe makerh men milerable,and Ver 
tue maketh them bleſſed, and to be grarefullis a Vertne, thou haſt reſtored but 
| an vuall thing, but attayned an inci{timable matter, that is to ſay, the conſci- 
ence to haue beene gratetull, which feizeth not ona minde bur ſuch as is di- 
vine and fortunate. But the centrary of tais affkeion is vrged with great infeli. 
citic. I here is no man thats not miſerable if he be ingratetall. I dally not with 
him, he is preſently miſerable. Ler vstherefore flye Ingratitude; it for no other 
caule, yer tor our owne. T heleaſt part of wickedacſle, and that which is lea! 
to ve feared, redoundeth vnto others; but that which is the worſt,and (if I may 
| ſo ſpeake it) that which is the thickeſt remayneth wich him, and tormenterh 
his poſlcdor, As our CMitalns was accuſtomed to lay, alice and IMiſchiefe 
drinketh the greateſt part of hu owns Poyſon. That venome which the Serpents 
caft out of them to deſtroy others, and keepe within themſelues without their 
owne preiudice, is not like vnto this. Fer this Poyſon is pernicious tothoſe 
that nouriſh the ſame. T he vngratefullman tormenteth khimſelic , he become 
meth leane, he hateth that which bath beene giuen him, becauſe he mntt reſtore 
the ſame,and extenuateth it : contrariwiſc he dilateth the injuries and augmen- 
teth them. But what man is therethat is more miſerable, then ke that forget: 
teth the benehts he hath received, and remembrcth him of inivrics ? Contra- 
riwiſc, \Wildome ſpeaketh honovrably of all ſorts of benefits, and commen- 
| deth them to her ſeite , and delighteth her ſelfe with the continuall re. 
| membrance thereof. TI he cuill ſort haue but one plealure , and that very 
| ſhort , andthat is whilſt they receive benefirs, whergof the Wiſeman fee- 
| leth a long and perdurable ioy : for hee delighteth not in receiving, but in this, 
| that he bath receiued, whereof he feeleth a continuall and immortall pleaſure, 
He contemneth things whereby hee is harmed, neyther forgecreth hee negli- 
gently but willingly. He turneth net all things tothe workt, neyther ſeeketh he 
to whom he may impute the fault, and rather layeth the blame of mens errors 
on fortune then onthemſelues. He taketh exceptions neyther to mens words 
or lookes ; whatſoever falleth out, he excuſcth it with a gracious interpretati- 
on, and remembreth notan iniurieratberthen a benefit: He ſetieth his remem- 
brance on that which was both the firſt, and the beſt; he changeth not bis mind 
towards thoſe that haue wel deſerued,except their iniurics ſurpaſle very much, 
and thedifference be manifeſt, even though hee fhould {hut his eyes; and then 
allo in this onely,that he cocinueth the ſame man after the greateſt iniurie,as he 
was beforethe benefit. For whereas the bench is equall with the iniurie,there 
remayneth ſome ſparke of beneuolence inthe mind, Even as aguiltie manis 
acquit waen the opinions of the Iadges are cqually diuided, and alwayes in | 
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| The Epiſtles. 


whatſoever thing is doubtful], humanirie inclineth to the better : ſoa Wiſe- 
mans minde, whereas the merits equall the miſdeeds, will forbeare to owe, bur 
will not de{iſt to bee willing to bee beholding , and doth this which they are 
went to doc, who atter a generall acquittanceof ail debts , will notwithfian- 
ding ſatis he. But no man can bee gratctull,excepr hee contemne thoſe things, 
that mad and beſot the common fort. If thou wilt be thanktull for a bene hr, 
chou muſt make account to lufter baniſhmenr , to ſhed thy bloud , to [all into 
| pouerty, and to ſee thine owne innocence oft-times ſtayned , and ſubic& ro 
| baſe and ſcandalous rumours. It coſteth a man no ſmall matrer to approoue 
| himſclfe gratefull. Wee eltecme nothing more deare then a benefite as 
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| long as wee aske it, andnothing more baſely when wee kave received it. | 


| Askeft thou mee what that is which maketh vs forget the courtelies recei- 


; ued? Itisthe deſire and covetouſneſle of thoſe things we would receiue here- | 


ſuch other things which in our opinion we repute of greateſteeme {bur ſuch as 


— 


how to eſttmate things, whereof we ought tomake aureletion,nor according 
tothe common report, but by the counſel! of Nature,the Mother of all things 

Theſe haue no magnificence in them, whereby they ſhould draw our mindes 
vnto them, except this, that we areaccultomed toadmirethem For therefore 
are they prayed, not becauſe they are to be coueted , buttherefore are they to 
be couered, becauſe they areprayſed; and when as eucry particular mans er- 


euery one. Butcuen as wee haue belecued thoſe things, let vsalfo beleeve the 
common ſort in this, that there is nothing more honett then a grateful] minde, 
All Cities, all Nations, yea, thoſe of the barbarous and ſavage Regions will 
ſubſcribe hereunto, the good and euill will agree in thispoine. There will bee 
ſome that will prayle pleaſures,there will be {come that had rar her labor. There 
will be ſome that will ſay that paine is the greateſt ewill thar may be, ſome that 
will ſcarely call it evill: Some one ſhall repute riches tor the chiefeſt good, a- 
nother ſhall ſay that they were found out forthe rvine and miſhap of humane 
life, and that there is no one man more rich, then he to whom fortune bath nor 
found out any thing to giue him. In this ſo great diverlitic of opinions, all the 
World will maintayne (as it is faid)with one voyce,that we ought to be thar k. 
full vnto thoſe who have deſerucd well at our bands. All Nations, though 
different in many other things, conſent and agree berein, and yer notwithſtan- 
ding, in the interim we repay benefits with inturies : and the chiefeft cauſe chat 
euery one hath to become vngratetull,is this, becauſe he could not bee ſuffci- 
ently gratefull. The furic is growneto that heaJ, that iris a very dangerous 
thing to giue great benefits to any one:for in that he thinketh ita diſhoneſt part 
not torequire, he de(ireth he ſhould not live, tro whom hee (hould make refti. 
tution. Relcrue that to thy ſelfe which thou haſt received; I redemand, I exat 
itnot, it contenteth me that I baue pleaſured thee. T here is no hatred more 
pernicious then his, who is aſhamed becauſe be hath violated a benehe, 
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rour hath made them publike, the publike ſhall make them to be the errour of 


are baſe and abieR 1n their owne value) retyre vs from Vertue. We know not | 


aſter. We thinke notof that which we haue alreadie obtayncd, but on that | 
onely which we would obtayne hereafter. Riches, Honour, Power, and all | 
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Azeainſt delicacie and effeminat life,and [Iuggiſhidlentſſe alſo,cy that we ought to 


OO 


dedicate the ſame to fludie, and ineſpeciall to Philoſophie, which ſhould acfend 


Vs agaimit feare and all externall enils, yea againſt death it ſelfe. That we are 


armed al in vaine, with ſubtilties and ſophiſmes againſt the ſame,and vy the_ 
way, 474:nit ſuch as wſe it that death init ſelfe w indifferent, but ſuch or ſuch 
hoxeſt or diſhoneit. CAgaimne, againit Canillers. 


P8&Ferg Ow have I giuen over the care I bauc had of thee. What one 
2} (faift thou)ot che gods, hait thou accepted for my luretic ? truly 
euen him that deceiueth no man, a mind that is a lover of right 
& honeſty. The better part of thee is in laferic. Fortune may do 
A chee an iniurie, but that which is moſt pertinent ro the matter, | 
teare nut that thou ſhouldelt iniurie thy (cIfe. Keepe on the courſe thou haſt 
begun, and compole thy lelte in this babic of life temperately not effcminate. 
ly. I had rather thou (houldeſt live ill, chen efteminatly. Now ſo interpret thou 
ill as it is viually (poken amongſt the common ſort, hardly, (harply, and labo- 
rioully, So are we wont to hearethe liucs of diuers men prayſed , whoare en- 
uied : He {1ueth efſeminately.T his they ſay, he is cvill. For by lictle and littlethe 
minde is made etteminate,and groweth remiſle and negligent, and vndertaketh 
the ſimilitude of that idlenefſe and ſloth wherein he is buried. What then ? is 
ir notmore behtring a man to bee more ſterne and rigid ? Againe, ſuch as are 
delicate fcare death, whereuntothey haue madetheir life alike. There isa great 
difference bertwixt idlenelle and the graue. What therefore ſayeſt thou, were 
it not better tor a man to repoſe himſelte thus, then to tofle and tumble him- 
ſelfe in thele gultes of aftaires? Both thele two things are mortall, the convul. 
ſion of the nerues and debilitation of the minde. I thinke him as much dead 
that lyeth buried in his Perfumes, as him that is drawne with the hooke. Re- 
tyrement without ſtucieis a death, and the Sepulcher of a liuing man. Finally, 
what proficethit vs to beretired,asif the cauſes of cares and troubles followed 
vs not beyond the Seas? What hidden place is there , whereinto the feare of 
deathentereth not? \Vhat ſo defenced and high rayſed repoſe of life , which 
ſorrow terrifieth not ? Whereſocuer thou ſhalt hide thy (clfe, humane milcries 
will make a noyle about thee, There are divers externall things, which wheele 
abour vs, whereby they eyther may deceiue or vrge vs. Many things internal 
which incenſe and enflamevs alſo, even inthe middeſt of ſolitude. Wee muſt 
arme our {clues with Philoſophie, which will ſerue vs as an impregnable wall, 
which Forcune with all her Engins cannot pierce. The mind that bath diſclay- 
med externall things, is reſideat in an impregnable place, and defendeth him- 
lelfe in his Fortrefle, each weapon aymed at him, falleth vnder him. Fortune 
bath not long hands, as we imagine, (he is Miſtris over none, bur ſych a one as 
cleaueth vnto her, Let vs therefore, as much as in vs lyeth, retyre our ſclucs 
from her, which the onely knowledge of our ſelues and of Nature will «fc. 
Ler man know whither he is to goe, whence he came, what is his good, what is 
his euill, what he ſhould deſire, and what he ſhould eſchew ; what that reaſon 
1s, which diſcerneth what chings areto be delired and eſteemed, whereby the 
furie of deſires is meckned, and the cruelties of feares abated. Some there 
are that thinke that they haue oucrcome all this without the afliftance 0 
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Philofopate,vurt wien as any misfortune lighterh vpon any oftheſe, that pre- 
oreat words 
are forgotten , waenthe Hangman commandeth them to gine him their hand, 
when death approcheth more nigh them. T hou mayeft iuſtly ſay vnro him : 
Thou prouokeſt ablentenils ; now ſee heere griefe, which thou faidſt was caſic 
to ſupport : fee here death, againſt which thou ſpakeft ſo much, and ſo auda- 
cioully : the \V hips yerke, the Sword lhineth ; 
Now haſt thou need, Kxras, of a mind 
1rm'd with conftancie. 


But that will continuail meditation make ſtrong in thee, if thou exerciſe not 
thy words, but thy minde: if thou prepareſt thy ſelfe againſt death, againſt 
which hee cannot exhort thee, nor enconrage thee, who thall attempr by ſome 
cauils to perſ[wade theethar death is not euill. In this place my Zncilias, the 
beit of men,itlikerh mee co ielt at the follies of the Grecians, which as yet al- 
though thou wondereſt thereat, I haue nat as yet ſhaken off. Our Zeno v- 
ſeth this collection, I here is nothing evill which is glorious, but death is glo- 
rious, Ergo, death is noeuill. T hou haſt profited memuch , O Zeno, thou haſt 
put me out of teare, hereafter I will not doubt to ftrerch out and offer my head 
co the blocke, Wilt thou not ſpeake more ſeuerely , wilt thou make him laugh 
that is ready to die? Vndoubredly,[ can hardly tell thee whether he were more 
foolilh, who ſuppoſed by this queſtion to extinguiſh the fegre of death, or bee 
that endenoured to anſwere the ſame, as if ic were a thing pertinent to the mat- 
ter, For hce himſelfe oppoſed a contrary argument, taken from that, becaulc 
we place death amongſt things indifferent, which the Grecians call Adiaphora. 
Nothing, faith hee, that is indifferent, is plorious ; but deathis glorious; death 
therefore is not indifferent. T hou ſeeſt plainly whereto this Argument ten- 
deth. Death is not glorious; but to dye conſtantly is glorious, And when, hee 
ſaith, nothing indiftcrent is glorious, I grant ir thee; yer ſay I this, that there is 
nothing glorious, butin things indifterent. Theſe things termeT indifferent, 
which are neither good noreuill, as {icknefle, paine, pouertie, exile, death ; 
none of theſe in ir ſelfeis glorious, yet nothing without theſe, For pouertieis 
nor prayſed, but hethat is neyther humbled, nor deieRed by ber. Baniſhmenr 
isnot prayſed, but hee that ſorrowed not forit : griefe is not prayſed, but bee 
whom griete hath enforced nothing. No man prayſeth death, but him whom 
death fooner ſeparated from life, then aſtoniſhsd. All theſe things are not ho- 
neft nor glorious in chemlelues, bur if Vertue intermixeth her felfe among 
them, it thee manage them, ſhee maketh them honourable and full of glorte. 
For ot themſclues they are placed betweene both, and arc indifferent; it only 
concerneth vs to know whether Malice or Vertue hath paſt the ſamethorow 
their hands. For thatdeath whichis glorious in Cats, is preſently baſe and 
(hametull in Brutus, and to be bluſhed ar. For this is that Brarme , who wheri 
hee ſhould bee [layne, ſought to delay death, who went afideto doc his eaſe- 
ment, and being called vpon tedye, and commanded to lay downe his neck; 
[ will lay it downe, faith he,ſo that I may live. What madneſſeis it to flie away, 
(ich that chou art vnableto goe backe? I will lay ir downe, ſo that I may liue: 
almoſt hee added thereumo, euen vnder_Antonivs. O worthy man, to bee 
reſtored vnto life ! But as | began to ſay, Thou ſeeſt that death it ſelfe isneither 


a dad, nora good thing ; Cato molt honeſtly vied it; Brutus moſt dilhoneſtly. | 
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\ Malice or Vertue giueth themche name of good or bad. A mafic of Ironot it 
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| and to leade vs out of the abundance of this, whercunto wee have accuſtomed ! 


— ——— 
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| more, there1s a naturall teare of darknefle, into which it is ſuppoſed that death 
' will condu@ vs. Therefore, although death be an indifferent thing, yer for all 


| ming thereof. Death ought to be contemned,more thenit is accuſtomed to be; 
. for we belceve many things concerning it, It hath beene the fAirife of many 
wits to encreaſethe infamy of it. An tafernall Priſonis deſcribed,and a Region | 
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different thing,ſlowly and lingringly will he come.Burt it is not a glorious thing 
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Luery thing that hath not honour, when as Vertue being added thereunto, is 
ennobled. Welſay that a Chamber is full ot light : yet this ſame is moſt darke 
by night. Theday intufeth light intoir, rhe night taketh it away. Soto thele 


' things which be by vs called :adifterent and middle things, luch as areriches, 


- 


trengeh, beautie, honours, rule,and contrarily death, baniſhment, bad health, | 
forrowes, and wit other things we haue feared, eytherleſle or more z eyther | 


ſel'c is neycher hot nor cold, but being put into the Furnaceit waxeth hote; a- 
paine, it being put intotke water waxeth cold. Death is honeſt, through char 
whichis an honeſt thing: which is Vertue anda mind contemntng all externall 
things. Thcreis allo, O Zcili, a great difference of theſe that we call honeſt 
things. For death is not ſo indifterent, asthat whether thou doe wearethine 
hairc euen or not. Death is among{t thoſe things that bee not bad indeed , but 
{uch as haue a (hew of that which is bad. TI here is in every man a certaine loue 
of himſclte, and an cngraited will of abiding and of preſeruing himſelfe, and 
2 {hunning of diſſolution, becauſe it ſeemeth to take away many good things, 


— 
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our ſelyes. That thing allo alienateth vs from death, becauſe we haucalready 
knowne theſe things : theſe things whereunto we are about to goez wee know 
not of what ſort they may bee,and we feare things that be vaknowne. Further- 


that it is not amongſt thoſe things, which eaſily may be negleted. With great 
exercilethe minde 1s to be hardned, that it may endurethe {ight and the com- 


oppreſſed with continvall night, wherein is the greater Porter of Hell, | 


Lying vpon bare bones halfe eateu vp, 
In bloady Den, where he: doth dine and ſup, | 
Eternally with barking doth aff right | 
Each pale and bloudleſſe ghoit and jhade-like ſpright, 


But alſo when thou ſhale perſwade thy ſelfe that theſe things be Fables, neither 
that any other thing remaineth co the dead which any one ought to feare, ano» 
ther feare cometh in the place of it. For as much fear they that dye not to be,as 
to bein Hell, As long as thele thoughts dee aflayle vs, which long perſwaſien 
hath infuſed vato vs, the valiant enduring of death , what elſe may it be but a 
glorious thing, and amongſt the greateſt workes of a manly minde ? Qur ſoule 
will neuer riſe vp vnto Vertue, it it belecue death to be an cvill thing; it will riſe 
vp vntoit, if it ſuppoſe itto bea thing indifferent, The nature of thingsis vn- 
capable of rhis, that one may come vnto that which he ſuppoſeth to bee an in- 


which is done by an vnwilling and backward man. Vertue doth nothing vpon | 
neceſhtie. Adde now thereunto that nothing is honeſtly done, except the 
whole minde hath endeauoured and bath beene preſent thereat, and with no 
part of it ſelfe hath reſifted ir. But when approch is made vnto that which is | 
bagge, iteyther commethto paſle by feare of iworſer things ; or by hepeof 
thoſcthingsthat bee good, to come vnto the which ir is of ſo great worth, 


that 
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that the enduring of one euillis ſwallowed vp. The judgements of the doers 
doe diſagree. Henceitis, that hee commandeth to accomplith chings par- 
poſed : thence that he draweth Ficke and flyeth from a ſaſpeRted and peril- 
Jous thing. Therefore is he diftrated into diuers parts. If this b<e; glory pe- 
riſheth. For Vertue accompliſhcth Decrees with an agreeing minde : ir fea- 
reth not that whichir doth. 


CE_S—— — 


See thu, that thow ts ewils giue no place, 
But goe againit them with a bolder face 
T hen thy fortune will permit thee. 


Thou ſhale not the more boldly goe, if thou ſhalt ſuppoſe that they bee euill 
things. I his is to betaken our of the breſt: otherwiſe ſuſpicion will trauerſe 
and (tay thy courſe. It (hall be thruſt vpon that, whbichit was ro ſet vpon. The 
' Sroicks would hauethe interrogation of our Zexoto be ſuppoled ro bee true, 
bur that other to be deceitfull and falſe, which is oppoſed vnto it. I reduce not 
theſe things to a Logicall Law, and to thoſe knots of moſt (luggilh work- 
man(hip : I iudge that all that kind isto bee tbruft away, whereby hee who is 
asked, ſuppoſeth himſclfe to be circumuented, and whereby he being brought 
to confeſle, anſwereth one thing, but thinketh another. Wee muſt deale more 
plainly for the truth, and more ftrongly againſt feare. T heſethings which are 
toſſed vpand down by them, I bad rather to looſen,and to ponder vpon,to the 
end that I may perſwade, and not deceive. He that will leade an Armieinto the 
held readic codye for their Wiucs and Children, how will he exhort? I ſhew 
to thee the Faby, tranſlating the whole Warre of the Common-wealth into 
one houſe. I ſhew thee the Lacedemonians placed inthe very ftraites of T her» 
»0pyle, hoping neyther for ViRory , nor for returne. - T hat place was to bee 
graue vnto them. How wile thou perſwade them ro receiue the ruine of a 
whole Nation with offering their bodies vnto it? and rather to depare from 
their life, then from their place ? Thou wilt ſay, that which is evill, 1s not glo. 
rious : death is glorious, therefore death is nocuill thing, O efteRuall ſpeech! 
who after this doubteth to offer himſelfe to the deadly weapons points , and 
ro dye conſtantly? But that Leonidas how valiantly did hee ſpeake vnto them? 
So dine O fellow Souldiers, faith beyas if ye ſhoald ſup amongit the dead, The 
meateencreaſed not in their mouthes, it did not ſticke in their chaps, it did not 
fall out of their hands. They went cheerfully to Dinner and to Supper both. 
| What that Roman Captaine, who ſpake thus vnto Souldiers , which were 


It « needfull, O fellow-ſouldiers, to goe thither from whence it « not needfull 10 
returne backe, Thou ſeeft how plaine, and how imperious Vertue is. What 
man can our beguilings make more valiant? Whom can they make more cou- 
ragious? They breake the minde, which is never lefſeto be contratted , and 
to be compelled with petty and thorny things, then when ſome great marter is 
framed. The feare of death eught not to be taken from three hwadred alone, 
but from all mortall men, How wilt thou teach them, that ir 1s not an evill 


lently Infancy is ſeaſoned ? What helpe wilt thou find ? What wile thou fay 
tothe weakneſle of man ? What wile rhou fay wherewith they being inflamed, 
may ruſh intothe middeſt of danger? With what ſpeech wile thou rurne away 
this conſent of fearing; with what ſpeech wilt thou avert the obnoxious per- 

Gg 3 {waſion 


ſentto take a place, and wereto goe through a great Armie of the encmics : 


thing? How wilt thou overcome the opinions of all Ages , wherewith pre- | 
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| ſwalion of mankind, which is againftthee ? Thou compoleſt captious words, | 


| weapons, invaine with Arrowes and Slings did they ſhoot at that great cruel! 
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and kaitteſt petriequeitions for me. Great Monfters are ftricken with great | 


Serpent in «Africa, and more terrible to the Legions of Rome then Warre it 
ſelfe. Not Pyiho» indeed was to bee wounded, tith buge greatnefle according 
to the ſolide vaſtneſſe of his body, caſt backe againe Weapons , and whatloe- 
uerthe hands of men had darted againſt him ; at length was hee broken with 


Miltones. And againit death doftthou dart ſo petty things? With a Bodkin | 


encountreſtthou a Lyon?! Theſe things are ſharpe which thou ſpeakeſt of. 
Nothing is more {harpethen the Beard of the Eare of Corne. Smalneſle it (elfe 
maketh ſomethings vnprofcable and without efteR, 
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We muſt line as before God our beholder and Indze. Then adioyneth hee ſomewhat 
concerning his owne life, temperance and watchfulneſſe. CAgaine (as inthe” 
former Epiſtle) agarnit baſe talkers 5, who abaſe Wiſdome with their meane_- 
ſbeech and camls, He teacheth according to Z, txo's rule, and diſcourſeth a- 
gainft Drunkenneſſe. Bat we muſt doe more valiantly and famouſly : and gi- 
uing an example thereof, he condemneththat vice. Good. 


Hou delireſt that I ſhould diſcover vnto thee the courſe of my | 


liie, and what I doe every day. Well juegeſt thou of mee, if 
thou ſuppolcſt nothing to be therein which 1 ſhould hide. So 
= cruly ought wee to live as if all men lookr vpon vs, and foto 

SZ" D thinke, as if one were able, and could looke into our innermoſt 
breft. For what profiteth it, that any thing ſhould bee ſecret from man? No- 
thing 1s cloſed from God. Heis within our foulcs, and bee commeth intothe 
middeſt of our thoughts. So ſay, bee commeth amongſt them, what as 
it ſometime he ſhould depart from vs? Therefore | will doe that which thou 
commandeſt;and what | doe, and in what order, ] will willingly write vnto 
thee. I will forthwich obſerue my ſelfe : and ( that which is a moſt profitable 
thing) I will examine every day. This maketh vs to bee very bad, becauſe no 
man looketh backe vpon his life. \\ bat things we arc abovt to doe, wethinke 
vpon, and but leldome that : what we haue done, we doe not thinke vpon. But 
trom that which 1s paſt, commeth counſcll.tor that which is to come. This day 
is ſolid, No man hath taken any of it from me-: it is all of it diuided betwixe the 
Bookeand the Bed. The leaſt part is given vnto exerciſe of the bodic; and for 
this cauſe I givethankesto old age. It colteth mee not much, When I haue 
ſtirred, I am wearyed. Butthis is the end of exerciſe, cuen to thoſe that are 
moſt ſtrong. Seckeft thou with whom I exerciſe my (elfe ? One ſufficeth me, 
Earinus (as thou knowelt) a lovely Boy : but he ſhall be changed. Now I ſeck 
for one thatis more tender. He indeed faith, that we have the ſame Criſis, be- 
cauſe thatthe teeth of vs both fall out : but now I ſcarce ouer-take him when 
he doth runne,and within a very few dayes I (hall be vnable to doe it. Sec what 
continual exerciſe can profit. Speedily there is made a great diſtance betwixt 
two that goe in a contrary iourney : atthe ſame time hee-aſcendeth, I deſcend: 
neyther artthou ignorant how much the one of theſe is the more ſpeedily 
done. I lyed : for now our age deſcendeth nor, but falleth. Notwithſtanding 
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Jock chou lecke bow this dayes {rig lucceeded vmto vs? As feldomeir fallerh 
fortyro:unners : neyther of vs botit did ouercome. From this wearineſle, 
ratherchen exercile, ] deſcended into cold warer, This is called by mewarer 
ſcarce warme.[ taat ſo great a wather in cold watet, whointhe Calends of 7a 
nuary leaped intoa Pohd; who inthe new yeare,as [ bevanne to reade, to write, 
to {peake fomewhar, ſo Legah Ira leape downe thto clearewarer, firſt eranſla- 
ting my I enrro Tyver :thento this Bathing Tub, which becauſe I am moſt 
ſtrong,andallthings are done in good earnelt, the Sunne moderareth for mee. 
Nor much time atcer doe'l tarry arthe Bath. Then leate dry Bread, anda 
Dinner without a Boord: after which 1 am notto waſh mine hands. 1 ſleepe 
very lutle . I hou haſt knowne ry cultome : and [ vie a moſt ſhort ſleepe, and 
as it were by ſcuerallnaps. It is ſufhaent that i have ceaſed ro watch. Some 
times I know, ſometimes [ luſpe&tthat I haue flepr. Behold the cry of the Cir: 
cen(ians maketh a noy{cin mine eares : mine eares are (tricken with ſome ſud- 
den and vniuerſal] voyce. Neyther doe they put forth, neyther indeed doc 
they interrupt my thought : moſt patiently I beare their clamorovus noyles, 
many voyces and contuled in one, are to mee in ſtead of a wave, orof a winde 
beating vpon a \\ 00d, and ſuch other confuſed ſounds. O what therefore is 1t! 
[ will tell chee, whereomnow I have ſer my minde. A thought abideth with me 
{till lince yeſterday, namely, what moſt Wiſemen haue meant, who have made 
moſt light and perplexed prootes of thoſe things that are moſt ſerious, which 
althovghrhey be true, are notwithſtanding like'to a Lye. Zemo would deterre 
vs from Drunkenneſle, an exceeding great man the founder of this moſt vali 

ant and molt holy Set. Heare now how he gathereth, that a good man will 
not be drunke. No man commitrteth ſecret ſpeech toa drunken man : but hee 
committeth it roa good man; theretore-a good man will not be drunke. Marke 
bow he may be derided with the like oppoſite Interrogation. For it ſufticeth 
of many to ſer downe one. No man commirteth ſecret ſpeech to one that is a- 
{leepe, but he committethireoa good man; therefore a good man doth not 
{leepe. Poſidonie as farre as in him lyeth pleadeth the cauſe of our Zero - but 
very turioully as I ſuppoſe. For he faith that a drunken manis ſo ſaid ro bee two 
manner of wayes :the one, when hee is loaden with Wine, and not maſter of 


. . | 
himſclfe; the other, it he be accuſtomed ro be made drunk,and be ſubie&t vnto 


this vice. He is ſpoken of by Zexs, who isaccuſtomed to be made drunk,not he 
that may be drunk. But no man will comit ſecretsro him, which through Wine 
he may publiſh abroad; which is falſe, For that firſt interrogation comprehen- 


d<th him that is drunke, not him who will ſo be Forthou wilt grant that there | 


is great difference betwixt him that is drunke, and a Drunkard. For a man may 
be drunkar one time,and yet beno Drunkard : and;he that is giuen to drink,of- 
tentimes on the other tide may be without drunkennes. Therfore I vnderſtand 
thar, which is wont to be fignified in this word:efpecially (ith it 13 fer down by 
a man profethog diligence, & examining words. Addenow,thatif Zero vnder- 
ſto0d,& would have vsto vnderſtand this, by doub:fulnes of the word,he barh 
ſought place for deceit: which thing is not ro be done, when verityis ſought for. 
Bur certes, although hee hath thought thus : yertthat which followethis falſe; 
namely,that to him who isaccuſtomed to be made drunk,a ſecret ſpeechis not 
to be committed. For think to how many Souldiers not alwaies ſober,both the 
Emperor, & I ribune, & Centurion hath committed ſilent things. Concerning 


that ſlaughter of C.Cſar,(of him do 1 ſpeak, who hauing overcome Pompein, 


poll:fled the Common. wealth : ) the fecrer thereof was as well committed 
to 
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to Tillinus Cimber, as tO C. Caſiins. Caſius dranke water all bis lite long. Til- 
lius Cimber was both too much giuen co wine, and was lauiſh of bis tongue : 
he ieſted at rhis thing himſclte. Can I beare any one, ſaith he, who cannot beare 
wine? Let cuery one now name thoſe vaco himſclfe, to whom he knoweth 
that wine is badly, and that ſpeech is well commitred. Notwithſtanding | 
will relate one example that commeth to my minde ; leſt it be forgot. For life 
is to be inſtruted by famous examples, Lec vsnot alwaies flic to thoſe that 
beold. Lucius Piſe the Warden of the Citie, aiter that he was once made 
drunke, ſpent the greater part of the night in the Feaſt: and did for the moi 
parc (lecpe almoſt vntill noonez this was his morning time. Notwithſtan- 
ding, moft diligently he adminiftred his ofhce, wherein the ſafetie of the Citie 
was contained. To him both Auguitw gaue ſecret commands, when he gaue 
him the gouernment of Thracia,which he did ſubdue ; and T iberixs going in- 
to Campania, when be left many things in the Citic both ſuſpeRted and hate. 
full, I thinke, becauſe the drunkennefle of Piſo had well tallen forth vnto 


feaſt. To bim notwithſtanding T :berius wrote many things with his owne 
hand, which as he iudged ought not to be committed to his owne ſeruants.No 
private nor publique ſecret eſcaped from Coſſus. Therefore let vs remoue 
from amongſt vs theſe declamations: The minde bath not power ouer it ſelfe, 
being bound about with drunkennefle. As barrels themſelves are broken 
with new wine: and all that is inthe bottome,is by force of the heat caſt vp in- 
to the vpper part : ſo when the wine boileth vpwards,and tempteth the brain, 
whatſocuer lieth hid in the heart, is diſcoucred and commeth abroad. As they 
who arc loaden with wine,containe nottheir meatthreugh abundance of the 
ſame, ſo indeed doe they keepeno ſecret thing ; that which is their owne and 
other mens, alike doe they ſpread abroad. Burt although ct:is is wont to fall 
forth,ſo alſo is that,that with theſe whom we know ſomewha: freely to drink, 
we deliberate of neceſlarie things. Thereis therefare no foundation in this 
pretended Maxime, thata ſecretis not to be committed to him, who is accu- 
ſtomed to be made drunke. How much better wereit openly to accuſe drun- 
kenneſle, and to lay open the vices thereof ? which euen atollerable man hath 
auoydcd, much more a perf: and a wiſe man : to whom iris ſufficient to | 
quench thirſt: whoalſo, ifat any time mirth dothariſe,and is continued ſome- 
what long vpon ſome other cauſe, yetnotwithaading reſifteth without being | 
drunke, We will diſpute hereafter , whether the minde ofa wiſe man may be 
troubled with too much wine, and may doe that which is accuſtomableto 
drunken men. In the meanc ſpace , it thou wilt conclude this, that a good 
man ought not to be drunke, why proceedeſt thou with ſyllogiſmes? Shew 
how dilhoneſta thing it is, to powre in more then one can containe, and not 
to know the meaſure of ones ſtomacke: How many things drunken men doe, 
| which ſober men be aſhamed of: that drunkennefle is nothing elſe, then a vo- 

luntarie madneſſe. Extend that drunken babitinto many daies, doubreſt thou 
butit will be madneſſe? Now allo it is not leſſer, but ſhorter. Relate the exam- 
ple of Alexander, the Macedonian, whoin the middeſt of a banquet ſtabbed | 
C1ytus,one moſt deare and moſt faithfull vato him,and vnderſtanding that hei- | 
| Nous deed, he would haue dyed ; certainly he deſerved to die. Drunkennefſe 
augmenteth and diſconereth euery vice; it remoueth modeſtic, which hinde- 


| 


him,atterwards made Coſſw Gouernor of the Citie,a graue and moderate man, | 
bu: drowned and floating in wine, ſothat ſometimes being oppreſled witha | 
ſound leepe,he was carried outof the Senate,into which he had come from a | 
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reth from bad Enterprizes. For more abſtayne from forbidden things through 
ſhame to offend, then through good will. \V hen roo much Wine pollefleth the 
minde, what cuill ſocuer did lye hid , commeth forth. Drunkenneſle cauſeth 
not vices, but betrayeth taem ; thea the leacherous perſon rarryeth not indeed 
for a Chamber, but without delay permitteth to his delires ſo mich as they 
ſhall require : then the (hamelefle man profeſſeth and publiſheth his diſeaſe: | 
then the wanton contayneth not his tongue nor hand. Pride encreaſethto the | 
haughty, rage to the cruel], maliceto the enuious; euery vice ts dilcoucre7,and 

commeth forth. Furthermore a man that is drunke knoweth neither where nor | 
what he is; he ftammercth and liſpeth in his ſpeeches, his eyes are inconſtant, | 
bis feet ſtumble, his head turneth , he ſuppoſeth that the Tyles and conzrings 

of the Houſe remoue themſelues, and that the whole Houſe is ſhaken , and 

when the Wine beginneth to boyle,it rormenteth his tomacke, and diftendeth 

his bowels. Yetthen howlſocuer tollerable ir bee as long as his forces are en- | 
tyre; what will it thcn be when it is corrupted with {leepe,and that which was 
Drunkenneſle 1s made Cruditie? Thinke what ſlaughters publike Drunken- 
nefſe hath commitred. This hath deliuered moſt fierce and warlike Nations to 
their enemies : this hath layd open walls,dcfended againſt the reſolute Warre | 
of many yeares : this hath enforced the moſt refelued,and the refulers of ſub- | 
ic&ion , tothe commanid of other men: this hath conquered thoſe who haue 
beene vnconquered in Warre. So many iournies, ſo many battels, ſo many 
Winters, through which Alexander had paſled, in which hee overcame the 
| difhculcy of times and places; ſo many floods whoſe ſources were vnknowne, 
ſo many Seas diſmifled him fate; but the diſtemper of drinking, and that Her- | | 
clean and fatall Cup buried bim. What glorie isit to contayne much? When 
the Viftory ſhall be atchicued by thee, when men lying ſcattered alleepe, and 
caſting ſhall refuſe thy drunken Carowſes , when thou alone thalt remayne of | 
the whole Banquet, whenthou {halt ouercomeallmen in magniticall valour, 
and no man ſhall be ſo capable of Wine as thy felfe, yet art thou onercome by 
a Tunne: what other thing ſaue Drunkenneſle, and the loue of Cl/copatranc 
lefle dangerous then Wine, deſtroyed I. Antorixe, a great man and of a 
noble wit, and transferred him into externall 'athions, and into vices which 
were not Roman-like? I his thing made him an enemy to the Commonirealth, 
| this made him vnequall to his enemies, this made him cruell; when the heads 
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of the Princes of the City were ſet be'ore him as he did ſup, when among molt | 
exquilite Feaſts and Kingly ryot, hee tooke pleaſure to behold the heads and | 
hands of the proſcribed ; when being loded with Wine, hee notwithſtanding | 


— 


thirſted tor bloud. Ic was intollerable in him to bee drunke , but how much | 

more intollerable were thoſe things which he did in Drunkenneſl: it {eite? Cri- 

| eltic far the moſt part accempanyerh Drunkenneſle; tor the health of the mind | 

| is violated and exaſperated by ſuch excefſe. Fuen as long Diſeaſes cauſe teu | 

der eyes, that they are offended with the leaſt glimpſe of the Sunne: ſoconti- | | 
| 
| 


nuall Drunkenneſſeenrageth mends minds. Becauſe Drunkards are almoft or- | 

dinarily tranported with Wine, their vices engurate by accuftoming this | 
| beaftlinefl=, and conceived by lauiſh drinking. Finally, maintaynethemlelnes | | 
| inforce, although the vicious drink not any Vine. Tell therefore why a\Wiſe- | 
| man ought not to be made drunke. Shew the deformitie and the importunitic 


| o! thething with deeds,not with words, which will be moſt caſte ro do. Prove | 
| | 


theſe ſame pleaſures (as they are called, when they baue pafſed a meane) to be 


puniſhments, For if chou ſhalt argue after this manner, that a Wiſeman can | 
| be | 
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| the bowels. Butif his feet bee aſſaulted, if his tongue bee not his owne , why 
| thinkeſt thou him to be partly ſober, and partly drunke ? 


' Writing and reading are to bee changed. T hinges read are tobee turned into one_ 


I ucius Annaus Seneca, 
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bedrunke with much \Vine, and retaynea right tenor although he be ouertor. 
ned: thou mayeſt as well conclude, that hee may drinke Poylon and nor dye; 
that hee may taketheiuyceof blactke Poppy and nor fleepe; that hee may take 
Ellebore, and not caſt vpwardor fcoure downward that whatſocuer flicketh in 
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nouriſhing ſubſtance, and ave to be made ours. Laſtly, there « anexhortation to 
Wiſdeme. Good and profitable 41m onitions. 


ludge theſe iourneyes which ſhake off \|othfulneſſe from mee, to 
profitmy ſtudies and health. Thou ſceſt why tbey helpe mine | 
(843 health: lath the love of Learning maketh me (low and negligent 
» of my bodie, Iamexerciſed by others helpe. I will ſhew thee 
why they profit my ſtudies. ] haue not giuen over reading. For 
as | ſuppoſe thele iourneyes are necellary, firſt, that I may not be content with 
my ſelte alone; then, that when I ſhall know things ſought forth by other men, 
[ may ſettle my iudgment vpon their inventions, and bethink my ſelfe of thoſe 
that be to be found ou! Reading nouriſheth the wit ; and when it is wearied 
with ſtudie, it refreſheth it, yer not withour ſtudie. Neyther onely ought wee 
to write, or onely to reade;the one of theſe things will wearie and confume the 
ſtrength; I ſpeake of writing : the other will diflolue and difſipate ir. Inter- 
changeably this is to beexchanged withthat, and the one is to bee moderated 
with the other; ſo that whatſocueris gathered together by reading, tbe Pen 
may reduceintoa bodie. Wee ought (as they ſay) to imitate Bees, which 
wander vp and downe, and picke fit Flowres to make Honey : then what- 
locuer they haue bronght they diſpoleand place through their Combes, and 
as our YVireil layth; 


Moy? Honey to make thicke they much dee ſlrine, 
Spreading the ſame with ſweet dew through their Hine. 


Concerning thera it is not apparent enough, whether they draw a moyf ſub. 
flance from the Flowers , which is preſently Honey ; or wh«her that they | 
change thoſe things which they have gathered with a certain mixture and pro- 
prictie of their breath, into this taſte. For ſome thinke,that not the knowledge 
of making Honey, but of gathering it,isvnto them. They ſay that among 
the Indians Honey is 29465. aun the Leaues of Reedes, which eyther the dew 
of that Skie,or the pleaſantand more fat moyſture of the very Reed may beget. 
Vpon our Herbes alſo the ſame force, but leſſe manifeſt and notable is found, 
which a Creature borne for this end may follow after, and gather together. 
Some thinke that thoſe things which they have picked from the tender of that 
which is greene and flouriſhing, are not without a certaine Leaven,as | may fo 
call it, whereby diuers things doe knit rogether into one. Bur that I benor led 
away toany other thing, then tothat which is in hand, wee alſo ought to imi 

rate Bees, and to ſeparate what things ſocuer wee hane heaped together from 
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diucrs readings ; tor diſtintrhings are the better remembred. And afterwards, 
bauing diſgeſted che whole by our ſelues, accordiag ro the care and abilitie of 
our vnderitanding,to makea good broth of theſe diuers ſauces jn ſuch ſort : 
thar alchough ic (hall appeare whence it was taken, yet ir may appeare to bee 
ſome other thing, then that whence, it was taken: which thing we ſee Nature 
doth in our bodte, without any kelpe of ours. The meat which we havera- 
ken, ſo longas itabiderhia qualitie, and ſwimmeth ſollid in the ſtomacke, is 
a burthen ; but when itis changed from that which it was, then at length ir 
paſleth into ſtrength and bloud. The fame let vs doe in thoſe things where: 
with ourwits are nourilthed : Let vs'nor ſufter thoſe things ro remaine intire 
which we hane gathered from other Authors, for they will not be ours. Let 
vs concoct them, otherwiſe they will onely fill the memorie, and leaue the vn-- 
deritanding void. Let vs faithtylly aſſent vnto them, and make them ours,that 
one certaine thing may be made of many : as one number is made of ſeueral! 
ones, when one computation comprehendeth lefler and diſagreeing ſummes. 
This let our minde doe: all things whereby iris holpen, let it hide : onely ler 
it ſhew that which tc hath done. Although in thee the likeneſle of ſome one 
(hall appeare, whom admiration hath more deepely faſtned in thee : I would 
that thou ſhoudeſt be like to him, not as an Image, but as a ſonne. An Image 
isa thing thatis dead. What therefore? Is it not vnderſtood whoſe ſpeech 
thou doeſt imitate ? whole reaſoning ? whole ſentences ? I thinkeat length ir 
cannot be vnderſtoad indeed, if they be of a great man for not in all things, 
which he hath drawneas examples from eueric one, hath he ſo imprinted his 
ſhape, thar they may agreeinto that one thing alone. Seelt thou not how the 
Quire conliſteth of many voyces ? Notwithſtanding one found is made of 
them all. One of theſe {ingeth thetreble, another the baſe, and anotherthe 
meane. Womens voycesare ioyned with mens, Recorders and Flutes arc 
added vnto them : there the voyces of cuerie one in ſeuerall lye hid, of all ap- 
peare. I ſpeake of mulicke as the ancient Philoſophers did. In our feaſts there 
are more Singers, then once were of ſpeftatours vpon the Theatres. V\ hen 
the order of thoſe that fing hath filled all wayes, and che Theatre is compal. 
led with T rumpeters, and all kinde of Pipes and Organs found from a gal. 
lerie aboue,a conſonance is made of dilcords. Such would | haue our minde 
to be,that there be many arts therein, many precepts, examples of many ages z 
but conſpiringin one. How faiſt thou,may this be done? By continuall raking 
of heed it that wee doe nothing but by the perſwalion of reaſon : hir if thou 
wilt heare, ſhe will ſay vnto thee: Leaue thele things forthwith , whereunto 
men doe runne , leaueriches, which are either the danger or burden of thoſe 
that poſſefle them ; leane the pleaſures of the bodie and of the mind,they mol. 
like and make weake  leaue ſuing for offices,it is a ſwelling, vaine,and windie 
thing,it hathno bound : as well carefullis it,not to ſee any body before it ſelle, 
as not to fee it ſelfe after another manner: itlaboureth with enuic, and indeed 
with two ſorts thereof. But thou ſeeſt how wretched he is, who is envied at, if 
he hiraſelie enutealſo. Beholdeſt thou thoſe houſes of mightie men, thoſe tu- 
multuous doores with the brawling of them that doe ſalute? Much reproach 
muſt thou endure, that chou maielt enter in , more when thou haſt entred in. | 
Paſle by theſe {taires of the rich, and entries hanged with beapes of ancient 
ſpoyles. Not onelyin a craggie, but alſo ina (lipperie place ſhalt thou there 
ftand. Hither rather vnto wiſdome dire& thy courſe, and ſeeketo artainethe 
moſt quiet,and therewithall themoſt amplething. Whar things ſocuer ſeeme 
to 
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to excell in humane affaires, alchough they be {mall, and ſtand aboue in com. 
pariſon of the baſeſt things, are notwithſtanding by difhcult and hard wayes 
one vato. Vnto the height of dignitiethereisa broken way. Butittbou wilt | 
climbe vnto this top, whereunto fortune ſubmirreth ir ſelfe, rhou {halr be- 
bold indeed all things vader thee, which are accounted exceeding high; | 
but notwithſtanding thou ſhalt come vnto higheſt things by that which is | 
plaine. | 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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He diſalloweth Sophiſmes, and drineth them from ſerious ſtudies. He gineth cer- 
taine examples, but leadeth to profitable things ; agam#t the t_Avittotelians, | 
that awiſe man ought 10 want affections. Then, that bleſſed life ſnſficeth of ir 
ſelfe ; it is one and equal, whether it be long or ſhort. Alſo, it is not leſſened 
by outward things, althourh euils and loſſes fall forth, yet a wiſe manwſeth 
all well, A good and wiſe Epiitle-, | 


Had ſpared thee, and had ouerpaſſed whatſocuer {crupleas yet 

remained, contenting my ſclfe to giue thee ſome taſte of thofe 
things which arealledged by our Stoicks , to prove that vertue 
alone is ſufhciently eftefuall to live well and happily. Thou 
willeſt mee ro colle& all rheir arguments, or that which hath bin 
inuented toconfirme their opinion; which it | ſhould doe, in ſtead of a Let. 
ter | {hould ſend thee a Booke. I am conſtrayned to proteſt once againe, that 
ſuch a manner of diſcourſe difpleaſerh me: I am aſhamed , being armed with 
a bodkin, to vndertakethe quarrell both of Gods and men. He that is wiſe, 
is temperate. He thatis temperate isa conſtant man, He that is conſtant, 
isatrue tempered man. Herthar is without griefe, is a bleſſed man. There. 
fore, he that is prudent is a bleſſed man, and prudence is ſuthcient for a bleſ- 
ſed life. To this coll: Mon, lome of the Ariſtotelians anſwer after this ſort, 
That they may conceiue a man of true temper, and conſtant, and with- 
out griefe; who rarely and ſmally is diſturbed, not he who neuer is, They 
likewiſe ſay, that he is iuſtly ſaid to be without ſadnefle, who is nor ſubieR 
thereunto, noris too frequent, mor too much inthis faule. For that were, in 
their opinion, to denie the nature of man, for any one to maintaine, that rhe 
minde of ſome man {hould be free from griefe : They grant, that a wiſe man | 
1s not ouercomne with ſorrow; but ſay, heis touched therewith: Such are their 
allegations, and others conformable ro the opinion of their Set. They 
take not away the aftetions , but moderate them. But how little doe wee 
eiuetoa wiſe man, it he be ſtronger then the weakeſt, and merrier then the 
ſaddeſt, and more moderate, then the moſt vnbridled, and greater then the 
baſeſt be ? What if 2:44 admire her owne ſwiftneſle, looking backe vnto 
thoſe that be lame and weake ? 


On tops of Graſſe, not preſing them, ſhe ran, 
Nov tops of ſtanding Corne, her courſe hurt can; 
In mid/ts of Sea on waters highe#t tip, 

Her running feet in water doe not dip. 
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This is that ſwiftneſſe which is ceemed of by it ſelfe, not that whichis praiſed 
| incompaniſon of thoſe that be moſt ſlow. What if thou cal him, who is {1:gatly 
| ſick of an ague, a lound man? A moderate {icknes is not perfect he alth In thar 
ſence is a W 1{eman ſaid to be without percurbation, as we terme thele iruits to 
be kernellet,nor in which there is no hardnes of the kernels, but in which lefle 
hardnes is. It is [21ſe:tor I do not vnderſtand a diminution ofeuils bur an exep- 
tion in a good man : there ought to be none, not thoſe that are ſmall in bim. 
| Forif there be any, they will encreaſe, and ſomerimes will hinderhim. Asa 
| greater and contrmed Web inthe Eye cauſeth blindnes, ſoa ſmall one trou- 
| bleth the (ſight, If chou attribute any affeRions ro a Wiſeman, reaſon (hall bee 
| ynable ro matter them, he (hall be tran(ported like a rorrent : eſpecially when 
| thou leaueſt him not one, but a wholetroope of afteftions wherwithall he may 
ftrine. A band of men that are of lefle ſtrength can doe more then the violence 
of a Great. He hath couetouſneffe, bur it is meanc; he hath ambition , bur it 15 
not eager; he hath anger, butir is to be appeaſedhe hath inconſtancie, bur not 
very wandering and ſubie@to motion:he hath luſt, but not maqnes. Better 15 1c 
with him who hath one whole vice, then with him who hath lighter vices 1n- 
deed, but yer hath all vice. Again, it importeth not, how main the afteion be, 
how great ſocuer it iszit knoweth not to obey,'t admitteth no couſel. As no lt- 
uing creature obeyeth reaſon,eyther wild,tame, or gentle;becauſe their nature 
admitreth nor, is deafe to bim that doth perſwade : ſo aftetions do nor follow, 
they do not heare, how ſmall ſoeuer they be. Tigers and Lions never but ſhake 
off their fierceneſle, there ſometimes they ſubmitirt; and when thou ſhal leaft 
expect, their mitigated frowardnes is exaſperated. Vices neuer in good carneſt 
doe waxe tame. Bur it reaſon prevaile, the affeions will not inſult:if they (ſhall 
begin againſt reaſons will,they will perſeuer again(t the will of it. For it is more 
ealteto forbid the beginnings ofthem, then to rule their force. Thereforethis 
mediscritie is falſe, and vnprofitable, and is to be eſteemed of inthe ſame na- 
ture, a$1f one {hould ſay, a man might be indiffcrently mad, or indiffterently 
f1ck. Vertue alone hath it; theeuils of the minde doe not receine moderation, 
more eal1ly halt chou take them away, then gouerne them. Isrhere any doubr, 
bur that the inuveterate and incurable vices of the ſoale, which we call diſeaſes, 
be withour moderation; 25 couetoulnes, as crueltie, as vnrulineſle,as impiety? 
T here(ore alſo the afteRions are without moderation : for we paſſe from theſe 
intothoſe. Furthermore, iFrhou giue any power toſadneffe, to feare, to co» 
uztouſnefſe and to other bad motions, they will not be ruled by vs. Why? be- 
cauſe thole things be out of our power whereby they be ſtirred vp. Therefore 
they encreaſe,as they haue greater or lefler cauſes, whereby they be prouoked. 
Greater ſhall the feare be, it there be more wherewithall it may beaftrighted, 
orit one {hail looke nearer thereunto ; couetouſnefle (hall bee more cruell, 
when hope of a larger eſtate ſhal call ir forth. If it be not in our power,to know 
whether affeions may bee or not , neyther will it bee in our powerto know, 
how many they may be : if thou ſuffereſt them ro begin,they wil encreaſe with 
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| thetr cavſes, and they ſhall be as grear, as they are made by thee. Adge now, 


that theſe, although they be bur little things, grow to bee greater. Never doe 
hurtfull things keepe a meane. Alchough the beginnings of diſeaſes bee light, 
yet doe they re-enforce them{lues, and ſometimes the leaſt acceſſion drow- 
neth a body that is already ſick. But what folly is it, to thinke that wee baue 
theends of thoſe things in our power whole beginnings weeare incertaine of ? 
| How am 1 ſufficiently able ro put an end vnto thar,which I was vnable co hin- 
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der? Sith it is morecaſie to exclude, then to ſuppreſle things admirteed in, how 

Some have diſtinguiſhed after this manner, and ſaid : A tempcrate and a pru»- itis, 

dent man in the frame and habit of the mind is calme , but not in the cuent one. 

thereof: for in regard of the habit of the mind beis not troubled , neither tea. The 
| + | reth, nor1s ſad: but many cauſes doe outwardly fall forth , which may bring | Py 
| perturbation vnto him. Thisis asmuch as if they ſaid, that hee is not indeed mer! 
a cholerick man, yet that be is angry at ſometime. And that be 1s nota fearetyll then 
| | man, yet thar he fearech ar ſometime : that is to lay, he wanteth the vice, but Tha 
| | not thepatſion of feare. Burit we allow of chis teare, with trequent vic it be this! 
; commetha vice: and anger being admitted intothe minde will diſcover that tis fie 

| | habit of the mind chat wanted anger, Furthermore, it he contemneth not thoſe athir 
cauſes which outwardly come, and (careth any thing, when that valiantly bee year 

ought to goe againſt weapons, and fires, tor bis Countrey, Lawes and |ibertie, chou 

be wil faiatly ſet forward, & cowardile is in his thoughts. But this diverlitie of vali: 

mind falleth not vpona Wiſcman. Thac furthermore doe | iudge to be obler- is wi 

ued, leſt we confound two things which are ſcuerally to be proued. For by it ſom 

ſelfe ir is gathered, that there is one only good, namely , that which is honeſt. | cont 

that by it (ele againe vertuc is ſufhcient tor a happy lite. If there bee bur one Wh: 

good, namely, that which is honeſt ; all then grant that verrue is ſuthcient to This 

| live well : contrarily it ſhall not be reieed, it vertue alone doe make a bleſſed | antr 
man, that thereis one good, thatis, that which is honeft, Xenocrates and Spex- ' with 

ſippis doe ſuppole, that a man may be made happy by vertue only ; and deny | ſmal 

that that is the one only good, which is honeſt. Zp/carns allo iudgeth , that | leldc 
when one hath vertue, that he is bleſſed, yet that vertue it ſelfe is not ſufficient | plyr 

to a bleſled life: becauſe that pleaſure may make a man bleſſed, wbich is from { ru 

vertue, and is not vertue it ſelfe. A foolith diſtintion. For the ſame man de- | and i 

nyeth, that vertue is at any time without pleaſure: thus if it alwayes be ioyned vypon 

vnto it, and be inſeparable, it alſois ſufhcient alone. But imperrinently is this thep 

ſaid, that one {hall become happy cuen by vertue alone : but ſhall not become | onei 

perfetly happy thereby : which thing bow it may cometo paſſe, I doe not | ſaich 

4 find. For a blelled life hath in it ſelf a perfet & ws dranorvnd 7 good: which | them 
thing if it bethus, it is perfeRtlya bleſſed lite. !f the life of the gods bath in ir no | there 

more nor better thing; anda blcſled life is a diuine life ; there is nothing aboue weap 

which ſhe may be mounted higher. Furthermore, if a bleſſed life nnink not ſcem 
any thing, cuery bleſſed life is perfe,and conſequently happie, yea moſt hap- lite. L 

| ple. Knoweſtthou not that a bleſſed life is the chiefeſt good ? It it bee the chie- | bers, 

teſt good, itis exceedingly happic. As that which isthe chicfefſt receiueth no unto 
augmentation (for what js aboue that which ſhall be the chiee?) ſo is a bleſſed thols 
life def.tiuein nothing which is not without the ſouereigne good. Butif thou our c 
{halt propoſe any one who is more bleſſed, then ſhaltthou makea great many place 
more innumerable difterences of the chicfcſt good : when I vnderftand the | toth 
chiefeſt good, I ſpeake of that which hath not any degree above ir felfe. EXCE] 
If any bee lefſe bleſſed then another : it followeth , that hee will more doul 
deire the life of that.other more bleſſed, rather then his owne life : but itis n 
the bleſſed man preferreth nothing before bis owne life, Both theſe are | Iris 2 
incredible, eyther that there remayneth ſomething, I know not what, fora | in de 
Wiſeman, which hee had rather bee , then* that which is: or that rather rentl 
hee ſhould nor defirs that, which is better then himſelſe. Certainely , the if firſ 
more wile that a man is, the more exrendeth hee himſelfe rowardes in hi! 
that which is good, and defireth to attayne that eueric way. But more 
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how is hee bieſleJ, who can till, yea, whoought to deſire ? I will ſay what | 


itis, from whence this errour proceedeth. I bey know not that bleſlcd lite is 
one. T he qualitic rhereot, and not the greatnefle, placeth it in the belt eſtate. 
T herefore whetuer (he be long or (hort, broad or narrow, diftribated into ma- 
ny places and parts, or gathered inte one, (he is equall and alike, He that eftee- 
meth it by number, and meaſare, and parts , takerh that therefrom, which is 
the moſt excellent therein. Bur what is that which is excellent in a bleſſed life ? 
Thar iris full ; The end of eating and drinking, in my judgement, is lacietie : 
this man cateth more, that man leſſe. What of all chis? both of them are ſa- 
tisfied, T his man drinketh more, helefle : whar difference ? neither of them is 
athirſt, He hath lived more, he fewer yeares. I here is no difference : it many 
yeares haue made him as wel a blefled man as a few yeares this raan, He whom 
chou calleſt lefle bleſled, is not bleſſed: the name cannot be lefſened. He thar 15 
valiant, is withour feare : he that is without feare, is withour ſadneſle : he that 
is without fadneſle is bleſſed. T his is an Argument of the Stoicks. Hereunto 
ſomethere are that endeuour toanſwere thus ; that wee bring in a falſe and a 
controverred, for a true thing, namely, that he who is valiant is withour feare. 
\W hat therefore? (hall nota valiant man, ſaith he, feare euils hanging over him? 
This were the part of amad man,and of one out of his wits, and nor of a vali- 
ant man. He indeed, faith he, feareth moſt moderately , bur is not altogether 
without feare. They who ſpeak theſe things fall againe into this ablurdity,that 
ſmaller vices be vnro them in the place of vertues. For he who feareth, but more 
ſeldome and leſle, wanteth not folly , buthis folly is the leſſe. One may re- 
ply that he cannot be ſuppoſed wiſe, who feareth not cuils hanging ouer him, 
True it is which be ſaith they be cuils; but it he know that they be not cuils, 
and iudgeth dilhonefty alone to be that which is evil, he ought ſecurely to look 
ypon dangers, and to contemne thoſe things which other men feare : or if it be 
the part ofa Foole or of a mad man, to contemne dangers ; by how much any 
one is the more wile, by ſo much {hall hee feare the more, As it ſcemeth to you, 
ſaich he, a valiant man ſhall thruſt bimſclfe ioro dangers, No, he (hall not feare 
them, bur (hall auoyd them. Warineſſe, not feare becommeth him. W hat 
therefore ? Docſt thov ſay, that be {hall not feare death, bands, fire, and other 
weapons of Fortune? Noz for hee knoweth that thoſe things bee not ill, but 
ſceme lo to be : he thinketh that all theſe things bee the Bug-beares of humane 
lite, Deſcribe capriuitie, beating,chaines,pouertie, tearing alunder of the mem- 
bers, cither by lickneſle or by iniurie : and whatſoeuer thou ſhalt bring here- 
unto, number chem amongſt imaginary feares, Theſe things are to be feared by 


thole that be feare'ull. Suppoſeſt thou that ro be bad, whereunto ſametrimes of 


our owne accord we mult come? Delireft thou to know what evill is? I o giue 
place ro theſe things which are called euill, and to engage our owne liberty vn- 
tothem,for which we ought to endure all ſorts of mileries. And liberty is loſt, 
except wecontemne thoſe things, which lay a yoke vpon vs. They would not 
doubt what would becomea valiatit man, itthey knew what valour were. For 
tis not vnaduiſed ralhnes, nor loue of dangers, nor a deſire of fearefull things. 
[ris a ſcience that diſtinguiſheth good from evill it is this valoris moſt diligent 
in defending ot it ſelfe, and endurcth patiently thoſe cuils which are but appa- 
rently euill. What therforeif a Sword be thruft into the throat ofa valiant man, 
if firſt one part and then another be pierced thorow, it he ſee his owne bowels 
in his ownearmes, if after a ſpace (to the end that hee may feele torments the 
more,) hee be ſet vpen againe, and freſh bloud trickleth downe by his dryed 
Hh 2 bowels? 
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| bowels? wilt thou lay, that ſuch a one doth neither feare nor feele griete! Cer- 
| tainly he feeleth paine,for no vertue taketh away a mans ſenceybut he is not at- 
| frighted, bee beholdeth from on high, and with an invincible heart rhe ſtrokes 
| which heereceiveth. Askeft thou me what courage hee bath at that time? I he 
| ſame which they haue who exhort rheir lick triend. That which is cuil burteth, 
chat which hurteth maketh worſe. Dolourand pouertie make not worle,there- 
fore they are not bad. Falſe is it, ſaith he,which is propounded; for it any thing 
| hurt, ir doth notalſomake worſe. A tempeſt and ſtorme do hurt a Pilot, but 
notwithſtanding they make him not wor{e. Certaine Stoicks doethus anſwer 
again't this, Thata Pilot is made worle by a tempeſt and by a ſtorme, becauſe 
' that thing which hee bad purpoſed hee cannot effet, nor keepe on his courle. 

Worſe is he made, not in his skill,butin his work. To whom the 4r:ſorelian: 
| Therefore, ſaith he, pouertie and dolour, and whatſocuer ſuch like thing there 
| ſhall be, ſhall not cake vertue from him, bur ſhall hinder bis performance. I his 
were rightly ſaid,except the condition of a Pilot & of a Wiſeman were vnlike. 
Forthe purpoſe of him is inleading his life,not to effeRthat infallibly which he 
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| afſayeth ro do, but to do all things aright. T he purpoſe of the Pilot is,to bring 


his ſhip into the Haven. Arts are but Miniſters , they ought to performe that 
which they promile. Wiſdome isa Miſtris and Gouernetle. Arts attend life, 
Wiſdome gouerneth it, Formine owne part, I would anſwer otherwiſe, name- 
ly, that neither the skill of the Gouernour is made worle by any tempeſt , nor 
yet the very adminiſtration of Art. The Gouernour hath not promiſed pro- 
ſperovs luccelle vnto thee, but his profitable endeuour,and skill ro gouernethe 
(hip. I his appeareth the more, by how much the more ſome force of fortune 
hath hindred him. He that hath beeneableto ſay this, O Neprune,this ſhip was 
never but right, bath ſatisfied skill. Atempeſt hindereth not the worke of a 
Pilot, but the ſucceſſe. Whar therefore ſayeſt thou? Doth not that thing burr 
a Pilot, which hindereth him from entring the Port? which cauſeth his cnde- 
uours to be vaine? which either beareth him backe,or detaineth and diſarmeth 
him? It hurteth him nor as Plot, bot as one that doth ſayle. Otherwiſe it doth 
not ſo much hinder, as ſhew the Pilots «kill, For euery one can, as they ſay, be 
a Pilot in the calme. T heſethings hinder the ſhip; not a Pilot, as he is a Pilot. 
Two perſons a Pilot hath ; the ene common with all who haue gone aboard 
the ſame ſhip, wherein he himlelfe alſois a paſſenger; the other proper, as hee 
is a Governour. I hetempeſt hurteth him as hee 1s a paſſenger, notas a Pilot. 
Furthermorethe art of a Pilot is anothers good, it appertayneth to thoſe 
whom he carryerth : as the art of a Phyſitian appertayneth to thoſe whom he 
doth cure. Wiſdomeisa common good, andis prepertoit ſelfe, and thoſe 
with whom the Wiſemanliueth. Therefore peraduenture a Pilot is hurt, whoſe 
promiſed ſeruice to others is let by a tempeſt. A Wiſeman is not hurt by po- 
uertie, nor by dolour, nor by other tempeſts of life. For no man can hinder 
any one of theſe ations which are proper vnts him; he is alwayes himlelfe in- 
deed, and then greateſt of all, when Fortune hath oppoſed her (elfe vnto him, 
thea manageth he the buſineſſe of Wiſdome it ſelfe: which Wiſdome we haue 
faid to be both anothers and his ownegood. Furthermore, he is not then hin- 
deredto profit other men, when ſome neceflities dod preſſe him. Through po- 
uertic he is hindred to teach how a Commonwealth may be managed: bur be 
reacheth other men this thing, how pouertieis to be managed. His work isex- 
tended al bis life Jong. Thus no incomodity or thing whatſoever excludeth the 


ats of a wifcman. For he dothnot that very thing,wherby he is forbiddc to do 
other 
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ather thines He is fir for both chances:a Gouernor of the bad,an ouercomer ot 
the £004. So 1 lay, hath be exerciſed himſelie, that he ſheweth vertue as well ii 
, proſperous 25 10 aluert: attaires, neither looketh hee vpon tie matter thercol, 

but vponit (elte. I herctore neither pouerrtie, nor dolour, norany other thing, 
| which curnetb backet be vnskilfull, and driveththem head-long hi nderett 
| chem. Haſtthou ratherhe thould be preſſed ? He makerh vie of it. Yor only 
| of Ivoriedid Phiazzs know howro make Images: he madethem of Bra alle it 
| marble were vato him,it thouwhadRſ offered baſer matter,be wou'd hauc made 
' ſuch av one thereof, as could bee made of that which was the bett: So a Wife. 
man wall ſhew vertuc, it he may, in wealth; if not, in povertie: it hee {hall bee | 
able, in his Countrey; it not, in Bani(ſKment : if he can, being a Commander ; | 
if nor, being a Souldier : it hee can, being ſound; if not, becing weake : what | 
forrune focucr hee {hall entertaine, hee will performe ſome memorabiething | 
| thereby. Certainetamers there be of wild beaſts, who reach the hierceſt crea- 
| tures, (and whigh terrific 4 man when they meethim,) toſufter the yoke : and | 
| not contenting, them {elues to haue deſpoyled them of their naturall crueltie, | 
they lo tame them thatthey make them ſociable. The Maſter vſeth often to | 
| thruſt our his hand to Lions; they kifſe it. The Keeper commandeth his Tiger; | 
' thee 1h10ptan Player commandeth his Elephane ro fall vpon their knees, and 
ro walkevpon a Rope: ſoa Wiſeman is skiltull ro ſubdue cuill things. Dolour, 


Pouerty, Ignominy, Prilon, Banilhment, when they come vnto him, are made 
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| EreisT. LXXXV [. 
| Of the Countrey-honſe of Arz1caxvs, of bis Buildins ard Bath , which was | 
| neyther garniſhed nor neat. CAgain: 2 the 1 ot of hy time. Laft of all, of fct- 

: 


1117 0lines, th ourh occaſion of 4 C onnirey houſe, |; 
1 


Yinoin the very I owne of Scitio Africanus, I write thele things | 
vnto thee, having adored the ſpirit of kim, and the Altar, which | : 
[ ſuppoſe to be the Sepulcher of ſo great a man : his foule I per- 
(wade my ſeite that it returned into Heauen, whence it was: 
not becaule he ledde great Armies(for this alſo furious Cambyſes 
1d, and prolperoulty vied furie) but for his great moderation and pictie, more 
29mirabvle 1n him when hee lett bis Countrey, then when hee defended it. Ey- 
ther Sc;p:0 mult be deprived of Rome, or Rome of libertic. Nothing, ſayth hee, 
wil acrocate from Lawes , nothing from Decrees, CAmonett all Citizens let | 
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| there ve au equall right. O my Countrey,w(cthe benefit of me withour mee. 1 baue | 
| bw 0 the cavſe, I will alſo be an argument ro libertie unto thee : ] depart, if ] haue | 
| increaſed more thenirex pedient for me. How can I chuſe but admire this great- | 


| neſſe of mind] He departed into voluntary Baniſhmenr, and diſburthened the 

| Citic, I he matter was brought vnto that palle, that e1t her libertic ſhould doe | 

murte to $cp70, or Sciproroe libertie. Neither was lawfull to bee done. There- | 

fore he gave placetothe Lawes, and betooke himſelle to Liternurh, as willing 

to 1impurethe Banithment of himſclte as of Hannibal,ro the Common.wealth. 

| ſaw that Towne builded of foure-ſquare (tone, a Wall compatling about a | 

| \Vood, I owers allo ſer vnder both ſides of the Towne for a defence: A Ciſtern | 

| ﬀayd vader the Buildings and greene places, which was able to ſerueeuen an 

| Aimicot men: A lictle narrow Bath, ſome-what darke, as the old fathion was. 
Hh 3 It 
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[r ſcemed none was warmed for our Anceſtors, except it were obicure. Great 
pleaſure entred into me, beholding the manners of Scrp/o , and of vs. In this 
corner, that horrour of Carthaze, to whom Rome is obliged, thar it wastaken 
but once, walh:d lis body, wearied with the labowrs ot the Countrey: tor hee | 
excrciſed himlelfe in worke, and he himſelte tilled the Earth, as the talhion of | 
the Ancients was, Hee ood vnder this fo bale a roofe, this ſo meane a floore | 
{ultayned him. But what man is he in thele dayes that can endure to be bathed | 
thus ? Poore and baſe ſeemeth hee to himſclte, except the walles baue (hined 

with great and precious rounds, except Alexendrian Marbles be diſtinguiſhed * 
with A'umidian Roote-calt; except all about ypon them, a curious varied Play- | 
{tering be layed like a Picture that is drawne, exceptthe Chamber be coverced 
oucr with Glaſle, excepr ſtone of the lle T haſſ , oncea rare gazing ſtockein 
ſome Temple, have compaſled about our Ponds, where we goc and bathe our 
bodics enteebled with roo much (wet; except the water of our Forntaines run 
thorow Pipes of (iluer.I ſpeake as yet bur of the common Rougs, but what [hl 
| ſay, when I ſhall come to the Bathes of free men ? how great Pitures, how 
great Piliars hoiding nothing vp,bur placed for ornament ſake and oltentation 
of expence, how many Founraines wheſe waters fall & flow by degrees to the 
end to makethe noile more pleaſant? So tarre are we drowned indelights, that 
we will nottread bur vypon precious Stones. in this Bathe of Sc:pr9, rhere bee 
veric {mall chinkes, rather then windowes, cut out inthe tone wall,that with- 
out hurt of the fence, they ſhould letrhe light in. Buc now arc they called the 
Bathes of Gnats, it any bee not framed ſo, as to receiue with moſt large win- 
dowes the Sunneall the day long; except they bee bathed and perfumed both 
at one time, except from their Bed they diſcouer both Land and Sea. TI hoſe 
therefore which had concourſe to them , and admiration at them when they 
were firſt dedicated, theſcare reicted into the number of the old, becauſe dil. 
ſolution hath deuiſed ſome new thing, wherewithal it might ouerthrow it (elfe. 
Burt in old time there were ſew Bathes,neither were they adorned with any or- 
nament. For why ſhould a place whereinto a man might enter for a far- 
ching be embeliſhed, which was made for a man to bathe himſelfe in, and not 
co giue bim pleaſure? Water was not ſtill powred in,neither alwayes as from 
a warme fountaine did it runne freſh : neither belecued they that ir any wayes 
concerned them bow clecare the Veſlels were in which they clenſed them. But, 
O the good gods, how delighted it to enter into Bathes ſomewhat darke, and | 
coucred with ſceling of the common ſort, which thou diddeſt know, that Cato, | 
when he was ouer-lccrof the buildings, orelſe Fabius Ataximm, or lome of | 
the Cornely bad tempered with their owne hand? For thele magnificent A- | 
4iles vouchſated totake the pain to enter into theſe places, which were baunted | 
by the people,to ſee they ſhould be clenly, that they ſhould be proper and wel | 
ayredznot afrer the preſent faſhion, where a ſtones changed intoa burning fur- 
nace, ſothat ro puniſha ſlave which is convicted of any hainous crime, it ſuf- 
hceth to bathe him naked in ſuch Stoves. At this day there is no difference,as | 
deeme, betwixt a hot and a burning Bath. How many are they atthis day that 
condemne Scip/o, and repute him ouer-rultick, becauſc hee had not made the 
windowes of his Stoue large enough to admit the day , becauſe hee ſod not | 
himlclfe in open light, and expeRted to make his concottion in bis Bath? Be: | 
aold, ſay they, a miſerable man ! he knoweth not how to live; he was not wa- 
thed in faire, but oftentimes in troubled water, and almoſt muddic, when 


more vehemently it did raine. Neither muchcared he, whether hee were wa | 
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The Epiſtles. | 355 


| (hed fo, for he came to walh away ſweat, and not to walh away oyntment | 
| therewith, Whar thinke(t rhou will ſome of the wantons of this time ſay? | 
| ] ennte not Scrp7o, herrucly lived in banithment, who was walhed thus; yea 
ifrhou wile know it, he was not wathed eucric day, For, as they lay, who 
haue written of che ancient cuſtomes of che Cirtice men in times paſt, they 
waſhed armes and legges euerie day, to cleanſe away that filth they had ga- 
thered by travaile. I hen walhed they their whole bodie cucrie nine daies. In 
this place, ſome one will ſay, that it is apparent,.that in thoſe dayes they were 
verie {[louens 3 Now,lince theſe neat and new bathes are found our, arethey 
any whit the purer? What thinkeft thou chey ſmelled of? Of warre, of la- 
bour, of playing the men, What faith Horatius Flacecwe, intending to deſcribe 
an infamous man, and one notorious tor ros many delights ? 
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Of Pomander doth Rv#11 Lys ſtell——n—— 


As if he would ſay, Rufillus is a ſinking fellow , be ſmelleth like a Goat , as 
Gorgonixs doth, who is coupled with him in theſe Verſes. Itisa [mall marrer 
at this day to be perſumed, except it be renewed twice or thrice in the day, 
leſt ir vanith inthe bodie. And that which is more', ſome glorie in their (a- 
| uours, as if they came from themſclues. If this diſcourſe ſeee diſpleaſing 
vnto thee, thou ſhalt impure it ro Scrpio's Country-bouſe 3 wherein] learned 
from <f£gi/a/ws, a moſt diligent Huſband (for he now is the poſicllor of this | 
ground) that a {hrubbe, alrhough it be old, may be tranſlated into another 
place. This is neceflarie for vs to learne, who are old men, fince there are 
| none of vs but planteth an Orchard of Olives for another man. TI hat which 

[ have ſeene, | ſpeake; namely, that a yong plant of three or foure yeares old | 
hath beene remoucd to another ſoyle in Autumne, becauſe his fruits were 
diſpleaſing. This flow Tree which (hall giue ſhadow to the children of thy | 
children,ſhall bring forth ſuihcient leaues to couer thee : which 
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Hath beene ſlow to make a ſhade before, 
T 8 young nephewes and thoſe that were vubore : 


As onr Virgil (aith, who reſpetted not what might be ſpoken moſt truely, but 
| molt ſeemely : neither deſired heto teach Hulbandmen , bur to delight thoſe 
that reade. For (to paſſe by other rhings) I will adde hereunto thar, which is 
| needtull ro reprehend at this day: 


| 
In Spring, be Beanes and dunged Lymons ſet, . 


And Millet doth a new yeares care beget. 


 awowy - -- 


Thou maiſt know by that which I intend to ſay, whether we ought to ſow 
theſe three graines at one and the ſame ſeaſon, or whether in the Spring orno. | 
The preſent Jetrers I now write vnto thee are about the end of ane. In | 
the ſame day I ſaw ſome gathering Beanes, and ſowing Millet. T returne to | 
the Orchard of Oliucs, which I ſaw diſpoſed after two ſorts. eAg1ia/us ha- | 
uing digged away the carth from the trunkes of great trees, cutting away the 
branches a foot diſtant from the trunke, hath tranſplanted them with their 

remainder, after he had cut oftthe rootes almoſt neere ynto that head from | 


| whencethey ſprung. I hea encompatſing this head with good dung, be put 
it 
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Ir nC oarrench luthc: encly dcepe, and com ented not him! elero hillic vp with | 


earth, bar be prefied 2nd troad it downe wich bis feete, afirming, that there 
isnothing more eftectuall then this ramming ir in, becaule it excludeta borh 
thecold and winde. Furthermore, 
that cauſe fuftererh rhe growing roots to burgen and taſte: 
ou!d be looſened aad rooted vp by a (light agitation, bento yer they 
aretender, and haue bur flight bold. Bur betore he coucreth the trunke, be 


the roates are no waies thaken, and for | 
1ntheearth, which |: 


ſcrapetlz it round about ; and his reaſon is, becauſe that from cuerie trench | 


which is laied bare and lcraped, the new tootes doe ſprout out more ealily, 
'The itocke of the i ree ought nor bee ourof the earch more rhen three or 
foure toote Sigh, tor incor irinently i ie will be garnithed from below , nn 
ſhall che moſt : parc thereot be dryed and burned, as it fallech ourinthoſe O 
chards where Olives grow. Morcouer, he vieth another kind of planting, in 
—_—— -tently biggc branches, and ſuch as had a tender barke, andrt thoſe 
ofthe younver trees, 2nd huibanded them after the former manner, 
plants encreale not fo quickly,but when they are a little torward, and haue ta- 
ken roote, they are faireand pleaſant. I bave likewiſe now ſeene this, an eld 
Vinetranſ{planted from her ftocke..I hey bind vp as conveniently as they can, 
che ſprouts or ſyens of the lame; then couch they the ſtockein the earth gent- 
ly, and atJarge, to the end it may caft forth rootes from his bodie. 1 ſaw 
them not onely planted in Februarie, but in the monerh of March which is 
paſt, waich began to ſpread their branches, and to twiſt themſelues abour the 
neighbouring trees. Bur all theſe trees {as he ſaith) which are of great couert, 
{hould be watered with Celterne water, which being profitable, is ealic to be 
recovered by the meanes of raines. I thinke it not meete to reach thee any 
farther, left euen as our «£214/#5 hath made me to emulate his induſtrie, fo 
likewiſe I ſhould faſhion thee ro cmulate mee, 
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LXXXVII. 


| The ſruralitie of SEN nu c A, and contempt of ex ternal thines : An admoni- 
| tionwntoothers, that their wils and deedes mizht be ſuch. Then fol low ſmall, 
| Ad:/putations, wherein hc approoutth, that caſual thinos are n0t a1 on ſt thoſe 
| thatbe 2004 : onely that they may be called C ommod;tics. 
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| | | istrue, nor ſo wonderfull as they appeare to be arthe firſt light, 
In _ meane ſpace, this iourney I haue made, hath inftru&ed me, how many 
| ſuperfluous goods we have, and how calily with ſerled judgement we might 
| contemne them; which ifar any timeneceſhtic bath raken away, we feele them 
notto be raken away. With a verie few ſervants, whom one Chariot could 
| containe, without any ftufte, ſaue thar which was carried Ypon our backes, 
I and my CHaximns have now ledde theſe two dayes a happy life. A mat- 
| tereſſe lyeth vpon the ground, I ypon the matrereſſe. Oftwo cloakes, the one 
| is a blanketrolyc vpon, the other is made a cover-lid. Concerning my din- 


| ner, nothing is ſuperfluous therein, it hath been made readie without cookery 3 
neucr | 
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T be Epiſtles. 


| neuer without drie figges, neuer without Cakes. If I bane bread, the figges 
ſerue me for my dinner. If not,] eate them in ſtead of bread; this entertaine- 


| blefſed by thoughts that be good, and by greatneſſe of the minde : which ne- 


| uer is greater, then when it hath leparated forraine things : and by tearing 0! 
nothing , hath got peace vnto it ſelfe; and by coueting of nothing, | 


| hath gor wealth vnto it lelfe. The Chariot wherein I ride, is a home- 
| ly one. T he Mules teltifie that they live by going onely. The Muleter is vn- 


Chariot to be ſuppoled mine. A peruerſe ſhamefaftnefle of that which 1s 
right abideth as yet: ſo often as we doe fall into ſome brauer company, bluſh 
againſt my will ; which is an argument, that theſe things which | approue.and 
praiſe, haue not as yet a certaine and vnmoueable reſidence. He that bluſh- 
eth at a bale Coach,glorieth at a precious one. Little haue I profited as yet, [ 
dare not publilh trugalitie, yea now doe I care for the opinions of thoſe that 
paſſe by. Bur I mult exclaime againſt the opinions of all mankinde: you play 
the fooles, you erre, you admire ſuperfluous things, you eſtecme no man ac- 
cording to his worth. When yee come to debate on your patrimonie, yee arc 
moſt diligent reckoners. You conlider exatly to whom you oughtto lend, 
and to whom you ought togiue. For theſe allo doe ye account amongſt your 
expences. Y ou will ſay,ſuch an one poſleſicth a great deale, but that he oweth 
much : ſuch another hath a faire houſe, but it is builded with other mens mo- 
ney : ne man onthe ſudden can ſhew a more gallant Familie then this man, 
but he payeth not his debts. For if he ſhall pay bis creditors, he ſhould haue 
nothing left him. The ſame (ſhould you doe in other things, and examine 
how much proper goods cuerieman hath. Thou ſuppoleſt ſucha one to be a 
rich man,becauſe golden houthold-ſtuffe followerh him vpon the way, becauſe 
he tilleth grounds in all Provinces, becauſca great booke of his accounts isrol- 
led vp, becauſe be poſleſſeth ſo much ground in the Suburbes , as with cnuie 
he ſhould poſſeſſe in the deſerts of ,1puliz - and when thou haſt faid all, he is 
a poore man : Wherefore? Becauſe he is in debr. How much, faiftchou ? All 
that he hath, except peraduenture thou thinkeſt that there is a difference, whe- 
ther that one hath borrowed ofa man,or of Fortune, To what end ſerue theſe 
fatted Mules, all of one colour ? Or theſe carved Coaches ? 


T apeitrie, Scarlet, Foot-clothes Horſes bore, 
And long Gold poitrels on their breaſts before? 
Conered with Gold, they champe a yellow bit, 
And with their teeth the Gold they chew of it. 


Theſethings can make neither a better Maſter nor Mule. Marcus Cato the 
Cenſor (whole birth was as truely profitable tothe people of Rome, as Sc- 
p10's was; forthe one made warre with our enemies, the other with the man- 
ners of the time) was mounted ona Gelding, and had a cloake-bagge behind 
him, wherein he carried his neceſſarie tuffe. O how willingly would I, that 
ſome of thele rich Cavaliers might meet with him, bauing teot-men and Ns- 
midians,anda great deale of duft before him. Vndoubtedly ſuch a one would 
ſcemericher and better attended then Cato was: But this braue gallant, who is 
lo richly mounted, in the middeſt of his triumphs, ſcarcely knoweth whether 
he ſhouldpraile bimſclfe fora Fencer,or a killer of beafts.C) how greatadigni- 
tie was it tothat age,that an Emperor, who had triumphed, who had bin Cen- 
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ment maketh me a New yeare ef euery day, which I make proſperous and | 


ſhod, bur not for heat : I ſcarce obtaine of my ſelfe, that I would haue this | 
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ſor, and which is abouc all, that Cato ſhould be contented with one horſe, nay | © 
certainely not with a whole horſe; for his fardell hanging downe on both © 
(ides, poſſeſſed part ot him. Wouldeſt chou not preterrethis Gelding which 16 
Cato curiyed and rubbed with his owne hands, before all the well-ted am- ir 
bling nagges, beiore thele great andeaſie going horles? | [hould never [ze an n 
end of this diſcourſe, except I ended it my lelite. Here therefore will I hold © 
my peace, as concerning theſe things: which without doubr he fore-law is 

| they would be ſuch, as now they be, who firlt called them impediments. Now v 
turther will I relate a verie few Interrogations of our men, pertayning to ver- | G 
rue, which we maintaineto be ſufficient for a bleſled lite. That which is good, a 

| | maketh men to begood. For example lake, in Mulicke-skill, that which is 'T 
good, makerh a good Muſlitian, Caſuall goods make not a man good, there- lc 
tore they be not good. Hereunto the Peripatiriques anſwer, in ſuch lort, as | 0! 

| they repute that co be falſe which formerly we haue propoſed : cerraine iris, 
that whartſouer is good, maketh not men alwaics goed. In Mulicke , there is 
ſomething that is good, as a Pipe, an Harpe-ſtring , or ſome inftrument fitted 
for the vic of (inging : notwithſtanding there is not any of theſe things that 
maketh a Mulitan. Hereunto will we anſwer them ; You vnderfſtand nor | 
how we conceiue that which is good to a Mulitian : for we doe not ſpeake 
of that which infiruQeth, but of that which maketh a Mulitian : T hou confi. 
dereſt the inſtruments that belong to that profeihon, and net the profeſhon | 

| or {cience it ſelte, But it there be any thing which is good in nuke Skill, 

that certainely will makea Mufitian fo to be. I will as yet once more explaine | T 

| ehis : Thar which is good in mulicke-skill, is ſaid fo to be ſoafter ewo man- tO 
ner of waies ; the one, whereby muſicall efte&ts, the other, whereby Art is on 
hoipen. T beinſtruments of the Pipe, and Organs, and blarpe-ſtrings de ap- " 
pertaine tothe efteR, but they doe not appertaineto the Arrt ir ſelfe ; for he _ 
1s Skilfull withour theſe, bur cannot peraduenture without them vſe his skill. _ 
The good which is in a man, is not conceiued in the ſame manner for both wh 
that good which is in him, and in his life, is the ſame good. Thar is not $0 
good which can be/all every moſt baſe and diſhoneft man : bur riches befall lac 
both to the Bawde and Fencer, and therefore they are not good. I bat which __ 
is propounded, ſay they, is falſe; for both in Grammer, and in the Artot wy 
Phyſicke and of gouerning, we ſee that goods doe befall eucrieone of the ba- ol 
ſe ſort. But thele Arts profeſle not a greatneſſe of the mind, they riſe not a. cr 

| lotr, neither diſdaine they ſuch things as come by chance. Vertue extolleth | for 

| a man, and placeth him aboue thoſe which are deere to mortall wights : ney- fir 
ther doth he too much deſire or teare thoſe things that are called good or bad. 0 
Chelidow, one of thoſe effeminate Eunuchs which attended © leopatra, poilel- bo 
ſed a great Parrimonie. Iris not long ſince, that Natal, a man of as wicked Tit 
and toule language as everthe earth bare, was both the heire of much, andleft all 

| many heires. What therfore? did mony make him impure,or did notbe him- thi: 

| ſelfe pollute money ? which fallerh vpon ſome men in ſuch ſort, as a piece of th 

money falleth into the vault. Vertue is ſeated aboue theſe things : ſhe is pri- | my 


zed according to her owne worth,ſhe iudgeth none of theſe things to be good, 
nowſocuer they fall vnto vs. Phyſicke and gouernement neither forbid chem: | p 
(clues, nor any of theirs, to admire ſuch things. - He that is nor a good man, " 
may neuerthelefle be a Phyfitian, may be a Gouernour, may be a Grammart- 
an, forſooth, as well asa Cooke. Thou canft nor ſay , thata manis all, who b 

aath not the fortune to have all. V4 hat things euerie one hath, ſuch a manner _ 
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of man he is. A publique I reaſureris grear, according to the buſinefle that 
he hath , and chat likewiſe which he hath, is bur accefſorie ro him. Who 
| (erreth any price vpon a full bagge, except the ſurme of the money put there. 
in hath cauſed him? TI be ſame befallerh che rich,and ſuch as have great parri- | 
monies; their goods are bur acceſlories and additions. \Vhy therefore is a |} 
wileman great ? Bec2uſe he hath agrear minde. True thereforcit is, that thar 
is not good, which betallerh vnto enerie moſt baſe man. Therefore will | ne- 
ver ſay, thar the want of ſorrow is a good thing, a Graſhopper hath char, a 
Gnat bach that, Nor indeed will I fay, that quietneſle, and to want trouble ts 
a g90d thing. What 1s more idle thena iv orme? Seckeſt rhou what ma- 
kech a man wiſe, what maketh him a God? Ir is meet that rhou gine bim 
ſome divine, ſome heauenly, ſome magnificent thing. Good fallerh nor vp- 
onall, neitherendureth it eucrie poſleflor. See thou, 


——— 
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IWhat eneric Land will beare, or will not haut; | 
T his Corne, that Grapes, more happily doth crane. 
Some-where yong trees doe ſprout, and Graſſe amaine : 
| Of Saffron ſmels, hill Tmolus is the vaine_, | 

Doth not th' Indian clime ſend In'ry out; 
of S1bau ſoft i not their incenſe bought ? 
| From naked Chalybes is Iron brought. 


Theſe commodities haue beene diſtributed into certaine ſeuerall countries, | 
to the end that men (hovld be conftrayned to traffique together, where the 
one ſhould haue need of the thing which the other poſſeſſed. Thar chieteft 
good it (elte hath alſo his ſeate: ir ſpringeth not where luorie or Iron doth 
Seckeſt thou what is the place of the chiefeft good ? It is the minde : T his 
except it be pure and holy, entertainerh not God. Good is not made of that 
which is bad ; but riches proceed from couctoulneſle ; therefore they be nor 
good. Icis not true, faich he, that good (pringeth of that which is bad. From 
lacriledge and from thefc doth money come: therefore ſacriledge and thet: 
are bad ineced : bur therefore bad, becanſe ir doth more euill chen good. For 
It giveth gaine, bur with feare, with care, with torments both of bodic and 
of minde. Whoſoeuer ſpeaketh this, ir is necdfull chat he 2d mir, that as fa- 
criledge is bad, becauſe it doth many bad things, ſo alſo that it is good in ſome 
fort, becauſeit doth ſome good : Can a man inferre an opinion more mon- 
ftrous then this is, who placeth ſacriledge,rhefr, and adulterie, in the ranke of 
good things? Tam aſſured, no. How many bluſh not ac theft? how many 
boalt of advulterie ? for ſmall ſacriledges are puniſhed, great ones are carried in 
triumph . Adde now that facriledge,if alrogether it be goodin any ſort, (hall 
allo be honeſt, and ſhall be ſaid to be well done: for the ation is ours, which 
thing the thought of no man receiueth; therefore good things cannot come of 
thole that be bad. For if, as yee ſay, for this one thing ſacnledge is bad, be- 
cauſeir bringeth much cuill : if chou ſhalt remir puniſhments co it , if thou 
ſhalt promile ſecuritie, alcogerher it ſhall be good. Bur the greateft puniſh- 
ment of heinous dzeds is in themſelues. Thou erreft, I ay, it thou pur thera 
off rothe Hang-man, and co the Iayle: preſently are they puniſhed, when they 
are done, yea whilelt they are in doing them. Therefore good fpringeth nor | 
irom that whichis bad, no more then a Figge ftroman Oliue Tree. Both 
the Hearbe, the Leafe, and the Fruit, reſemble their Seed. That which is 
good 
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| good cannoc degeiicratc z eachas, viilanicengendreth not puritie, ſu evil! |-ke. 
wile produceth not good z lor that which is pure and good , 15 one and the 
ſame thing. Sorme ot the Stoicks anlwer thus hercunto. Suppoſe that mon 

be good wacnce ſocucr 1 commeth, it tollowerh nor therefore that it hath (a- 
criledge in it, alrhouyb ir be gotten and taken from facriledge. Thus vnder. 
| (tand rhis. Inthe lame piccher there is both Gold and a Viper. If thou [halt 
| rakethe g01d out of the pitcher, becaule there alſo a Viper is, not eb+refore | 
| doth the pitcher give gold varo me, becaule it containeth a Viper, but ir gi- 
| ueth Gold, although ir have a Viper, Atcer the ſame ſort, gaine is made from 
| 
[ 


lacriledge, not as ſacriledge is dilhonelt and wicked, bur as it hath gaine; e- | 
uen 25in that pitchera Vipcris bad, not the gold which lyeth with the V per: 
+ ſoin facriledge the heinous deed is bad, but not the gaine. To this, ſome an- 
| (wer, that the condition of both thele things is molt vnlike : I here can I rake 
| away Gold without rhe Viper : Here I cacnot make gaine without facriiedze : 
This paine is not added to, but is mingled with a thing, in purchaſe of which | 
we fall into many milſchictes, the lacriledge ſhould not be called good: Inla- | 
bouring to gather riches, we tal into Giuers euils : whereunto ſomereply,ther - | 
fore riches are not good : Your propolition hath two ſ1gnifications , the firlt 
whereof is this, that whileſt we will obtaine riches , wee fall into many bad 
things : but into many bad things doe we fall, whilſt alſo we would obtaine 
vertue. Some one whiltt he hath ſailed ro ſtudic, hath ſuffered ſhipwracke ; 
another hath beene taken. T he ſecond ſenceis, that that thing is not good : 
but it is badly concluded to [ay,that by riches or pleaſures we fall into evils, 
or that, it by the meancs of riches wee encounter with many miſeries, that 
riches are not onely not good, but be bad. Bur yec onely ſay,that they be not 
that which is good. Furthermore, faith he, ye grant that riches haue ſome 
vic, and amongſt commodities doe ye number them. Bur by the fame reaſon 
they (hal not be a profit indeed: for by them many diſcommodities cometo vs. 
Some men anſwer thus vntorhele things: Yeerre, who impute diſcommodi- 
| ties vnto riches. I hey hurt no man,eueric man is preiudiced either by his own 
folly,or the wickedneſle of other men : no more then a ſword doth, which kil- 
leth no man,yet is the inſtrument of aim thit doth kill. Riches therefore doe 
not hurt thee, it for riches there be hurt vato thee. Po#ſidonim ſpeaketh better, 
25 I ſuppoſe, who ſaith, I bat riches arc the cauſe of cuill things, not becauſe 
themſclues can doe any thing , but becauſe they prouoke thole that will doe. 
For there is no ethcient caule, which ot neceſſitic forthwith muſt hurt: ano- 
ther, is a precedent caule, riches haue in them this precedent cauſe, They 
pufte vp the minde, bring forth pride, procure envie, and fo farre forth e- 
ftrange the mind,that the tame of money, yea that which will hurr, delighterh 
vs. But good chings ought ro want all manner of blame: they be pure, they 
doe not corrupt, nor ſolicirethe minde : they lift vp indeed and dilate, but 
without (welling. I hole things that be good, cauſe confidence, riches cauſe 
boldneſle. "Phole things that are good, cauſe magnanimitic; riches, inlo- 
lencie. But inlolencieis nothing elle, then a falſe apparence of magnanimi 
tie. Afrerthis ſort, layeſt thou,riches arc not onely not that which is good, 
but alſo that which is bad. T hey werea bad thing, if by theraſclues they 
ſhould hurt; if (as I have ſaid) they had an efficient cauſe: now they have 2 
precedent cauſe, and indeed not onely ſuch a one that prouoketh, bur draw- 
eth mens minds thereunto. For they ſhew forth a verie likely ſhape of that | 
which is good, which many men credibly belecue forto bea thing truly good. | 
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Vertue allo 34h 2 precedem cauſe vnto enuy,for many through wilzome,ma 
ny through wlticeare enuicd ar : bur neither trom it felt: hath it rats caule,nar 
any like vnto it. For contrarily,that more likely ſhape is by vertue fer before 
the mindes of men, w cn may call them vato loue and admiration thereo!. 
Poſidonizs Taith, that we mult reaſon thus : \ har cruogs giue netther great- 
nefle, nor co: alidence,nor lecuritieto the minde,are not good : but riches, and | 
good healch,and chings itke vntorheſe, cauſe none of theſe things z theretore | 
they are not good: He ampliticth this argumcar oacc more afcer t chis manner. 
Thoſe chings be bad which giue neither greatnes,nor.conhder.ce,nor ſecuritie 
ta che min id; our contraruy beget inlolencie, pride, and arrogancie in vs,they 
2recuill : A by caſuall taings, we are enforced into thelc vices ; therefore 
they are not good. By this reafon, ſaith he,they (hall nor be commodiries 1n- 
deed. I here 1s one concition of commodities, another of 900d things. A com- 
moditte 15 that which hath more vc, then crouble: a good thing ought to be 
ſincere and: wirhour hurt on euerie part. That is nor good which proficeth 
more, burthar which cannot Dur profit.” \W hercfore, commodicie perraineth 
both to beatts, and ro vaperte& men, anGto fooles. Therelore diſcommodity 
may be m1x2d cherewith : but it 1s called commodirie, being eſteemed by the 
prearer part thereof, I hac which is good, appertaineth to a wiſe-man alone, | 
and ought to be inuiolate, - Be of good courage: there remaineth bur one 
difhcultie for thee to decide, bur ſuch a one as may hardly be determined. 
Good procecteth nut trom bad things, Riches are dertued from many po» | 
uertics , theretore are they not good. I be.ariforelians, both torme the Ar- | 
gument,and an{wer the ſame. But Poſrdonius faith , rhat this Sophiſme is tol- 
ſed through ail the Logicians Schooles, and by _/7r:1pater is refelled thus. 
Pouerty is net called according toa putting to bur according to at2king from, 
or (as the Ancients haue laid) by priuation : : the Grecians {; 1V, wr cipnmy 2 NOC 
becauſe ic hath, 1s ic ſocalled, bur becauſe it hath not. TI beretore by many | 
void things nothing can be nlled : many things, and not much want, are the 
cauſe of riches. Thou vaderitandeft pouerty,in an other ſenſe rhen thou ough- | 
teſt ro doe. Thar is not pouertie which poſlcflech a little, bur tha which pol. 
ſeflerh not much. She taketh not theretore her d;: enomination fi on 3 that which 
ſhe harh, but from that which ſhe wanteth. Morcealily would Þ expretſerhar 
which I meane, itthere were a Latine word, whereby «ie is (191! hed. « AP. | 
tipater athgneth thisro pouertie. I ſee nor what other ching-pouerrtic may be, 
then poſſeihon of a [mal tking. As touching this point, according to out |cifure | 
and opportunicie, wee will conclude together , what the ſubſtanee of riches, | 
what the ſubfiance of poucrtie may be : bur cen alſo will we contider , whe- 
ther it were better to alwage pouerrie, to rake lofticlookes from riches , then 
to ſtriue concerning words, as though alreadic we bad iudged of the things. 
Ler vs ſuppoſe that we arecalled co a Parliament. A Law 15 nn for 
theaboliſhing ot riches: by theſe reaſons ſhall we perſwade or di{lwade? By 
theſe, thall we cauſe the people of Rome to require,and to praile povertie, the 
foundation and cauſe o0irheir Empire ? and to teare their wealth ? cothink how | 
they haue foun: | theſeamonegſt theconquered ? that hence ambition, and bri- 
derie,and rumults have broken into a molt holy and a moſt remperare Citie ? 
That roo diflolurely the ſpoiles of the Nations are {hewed out? That it is more 
ealte for all Nations to take from one people, which one people harh taken 
trom all. Ir is better to perlwade theſerhings, & ro hight againſt che aftetions, 
not to circumſcrive. [t it be poſhble, let vs ſpeake more valianrly ; if nor, more 
1 openly, I 1 EplsT.| 
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Liberall ſtudies are not among good things, neither doe they of themſelues lead: 
towvertue, Senerally teacheth he this in Grammer, in (Muſicke, tn Geometric, 
in Aitronomie. But althouzh they doe not leade, yet they helpe : that & , they 

further and prepare. Then there is another diuiſion of Arts into Vulgar, Spor. 

ting,Childiſh, Liberall : and amongit theſe , he maketh Philoſophic to be onely 
that, which truely maketh free. Tea it alone ſearcheth forth concerning Good 
and Bad things , it alone knoweth them ;, it therefore alone, or chiefely ts to be 
embraced : and ſheweth how wnprofitable and ſuperfiuons things Great Reader: 
follow after,yea ſome Philoſophers too.0 good,0 golden things be here! Reade ye 
both yong and olde_. 


Hou delireſt to know my opinion as touching the liberal ſtudies. 
| admire none,I ranke no man amongſt the number of thole that 
& bc good, wholc end and aime is for gaine. Theſe are onely Artih- 
$oF ccrs to procure gaine, ſo farre profitable,as they prepare, but de. 
taine not the ſpiric. For ſo long muſt we abide 1n them, as the 
mind can performe no greater thing ; they be our rudiments, not our ations. 
Thou ſcelt wheretore they be called liberall ftudies, becauſe they be worthie of 
a free man.Bur there is one (tudie which is hbcrall indced, which raaketh a free 
man ; and this is wiſdome, high, valiant, magnavimous ; the other be pret- 
tieand cbildilh things. Beleeue!t chou thatthere is any good inthole ſciences! 
the profeſſors wherot thou ſeeſt to be rhe moſt diſhoneſt, and the moſt wicked 
ofall men? We ought not tolearne, but to forget theſe things. Some hauec iudg. 
edthar aqueftion may be made, concerning liberall ſiudies, Whether they 
could make a man good. They promiſe it not indeed, neither doe they afte& 
the knowledge of ſuch athing, A Grammarian Qtudieth how to ſpeake well, 
andif he pretendethto wade any further,itisabout Hiſtories, the largeſt ſcope 
he hath is pocſte. What is there in all theſe maketh the way to vertue ? Is it the 
vntolding of Syllables, and diligence of words, and memorie of fables, and 
the law and ſcanning of Verſes ? Which of theſe taketh away feare,tameth our 
couctouſneſle, refraineth Juſt? Let vs paſſe ro Geometrie, and to mulicke. 
Thou ſhalc find nothing in theſe, which forbideth to feare, forbiddeth to co- 
vet: whoſocuer is ignorant hereof, in vaine he knoweth other things. Let vs ſee 
whether theſe profeſſors aboue mentioned,teach vertue,or not; ifthey do not 
reach,they deliverit not indeed: if they doe teach,they be Philoſophers. Wilt 
thou know, how farretheirdoQtrine is from teaching vertue? Conſider how 
different their ſtudies are the one from the other, but there would be agree- 
ment with them, if they taught one and the ſame thing. Except peraduenture 
they perſwade thee, that Homer was a Philoſopher, although they deniethe 
lame by the verie ſame arguments that they gather to approue it. For ſome- 
times they make him a Stoicke , allowing of vertue alone, and flying backe 
from pleaſures, and not retyring backe trom that which is honeſt, for the 
price of immoralitie it felfe : Sometime an Epicurean, praying the ſtate 
of a quiet Citic, and amongſt Bankers and Songs ſpending his life : Some- 
timean Ariſtotelian, bringing in three kindes ot good things : Sometirne an 
Academick , teaching all things to be vncertaine. Ir appcareth that none of 
theſethings bein him, becauſe that all be: for theſe things diſagree amongſt 
themlelues. Ler vs grant vnto them, that Homer was a Philoſopher : cer- 
tainely he was made wile before he knew any verſe: therefore let wa 
thoſe 
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thoſe things, which haue made Homer to bea wiſe man. For me to ſecke after 
this thing indeed, whether Homer or Heſied were elder by birth, no more ap. 

rraineth to the bulineſle, then to know, whether Hecuba was yonger then 
Helen, and why ſo badly (he did beare her age. \Whar, I ay, ſuppoleſt thou 
thatit appertaincth to the purpoſe, to enquire for the yeares of Patroclus and 
Achilles ? Szekelt thou in what Sea Yly/ſes ſayled fo long ? rather take thou 
order that we proue not extravagant euerie day . I have no leiſure to heare, 
whether that /ly/ſes were tolled betwixt 1raly and Sicily, or in ſome world vn- 
knowne vnto vs;for he could not make ſo longa voyage ina Sea fo ltreight as 
thatis. Tempetts of the minde doe daily tofle vs, and wickedneſle driucth vs 
vpon evils. {yes miſeries are afoot ; there wanteth not beautie to tempt his 
eyes, neither enemics; onthe one ide are very cruell monlters, delighting in 
humane bloud z on the other, are deceittul allurements of the cares : both here 
and there are (hipwracks and misfortunes of all ſorts. Teach me this thing, 
how I] may loue my Country , how my wi'e, how my father, how in deſpite 
of dangers, may ſaile vnto thele ſo honeſt things, Whar enquireſt thou, whe- 
ther Penelope was vnchaſte, whether (he deceiued thole of her time, whether 
ſhe ſulpeted him to be Vlyſſes whom ſhe ſaw , before that ſhe knew it to be 
true ? Teach me what chaſticie 1s, and how great a good there is in it : whether 
ir beplacedin the bodie or in the minde.I come now to a Mulitian. Thou tca- 
cheſt me how acute and grave ſounds may agree amongſt themſelues , how a 
concord may be of ſtrings making an vnlike ſound. Make me rather know how 
my minde may agree with it ſelfe , and how my counſells may not diſagree. 
Thou ſheweſt me which be the mourning tunes : ſhew me rather how in ad. 
uerlitic [ may not vitera mourning voice. I he Geometrician teacheth raeeto 
meaſure large pieces of grounds : rather let hira teach, how I may meaſure, how 
much may be ſufhcient fora man. Arithmeticketeacheth me tonumber,and 
to lend my fingers to couetouſneſle: rather let it teach me, thattheſe compu. 
tations doe no waies appertaine to mine eſtate. T hat he is not an happier man, 
who hath ſo much wealth that his recciuers are wearied to reckon the fame: 
but contrariwiſe, that ſuch a one poſlefleth infinite ſuperfluities, and could 
not be buc moſt vnhappie, it he were conſtrained himſclfe ro keepe account of 
all chat which he hath. What profiteth iz me to know , how to divide a ſmall 
held into parts, if I know not how to diuide it with my brother } What pro- 
fireth it ſubtilly ro know how many feet are in anacre of ground, andallo to 
comprehend if any thing hath eſcaped the pearch z if a mightieneighbour ma- 
keth me (ad, and encroacheth on ſomewhat of that which is mine : Teacheſt 
thou me,how I may loſe nothing of my bounds ? but I am willing to learne 
how I may loſethem all with mirth. I am expelled, ſaith he, from my fathers 


both ? Tell ifrhou canſt ; not what mans, but what peoples ic was ? I herein. 
to haſt tbou entred,not as a Lord, but as a Tenant. Whole Tenant art thou? 
Thine heires,if the inconftancie of humane affaires permittethir, Lawyers 
denic, that any thing can be preſcribed vpon, which is publique : this is pub- 
lique which thou pofleſleſt, and belongeth vnto mankinde. O excellent Arr ! 
Thou knowlt how to meaſure round things,thou bringeſt into a ſquare whar- 
ſveuer lorme is preſented thee : Thou ſerreſt downe the diſtances of the 
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Starres : nothing there is but falleth within thy meaſure. If chou be able, 
meaſure the minde of man : Tell how great, tell bow little it is. Thou 


knoweſt morcouer , what is a ſtraight Line : What doth this profit thee, 
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and from my grandfarhers land. Bur [ aske thee, who poſſeſſedir belore them | 
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| if thou be ignorant whatis firaightin life ? Now I come to him who boaſterh 
inthe knowledge of heanenly things. 


—_———— — 


1 hither colde Satve xt doth him ſelfe betate, 
1nd what circles Cxiitxivs ftar doth makeD. 


\V hat ſhall it profic to know this? that I may be carefull when Sarerne ang 
Atars (hall be in oppoſition, or when Aercurie (hall make his euening ler 


' when Satzrme (hall behold him ? Rather I had learne this, that wherelocuer 


| theſe things be,that they be proſperous,that they cannot be changed. A conti 


| nuall order and an ineuitable courſe of deſtinies moueth theſe: by'let courtes 
they doeretire. They cither moue or note forth the effects of all things. Bur 
| ſuppoſerhemro be the cauſe, why euery thing falleth forth , what [hall the 


_ ——— 


knowledge of an vnchangeable thing profit zhee? or be it thar they preſage 
and ſignifie ſuch events? what skilleth ic to prouide for that which thou canlt 
not auoid? Whether thou doc know or not know theſe raings, they thall come 
to palle. | 
On the ſwift Sunne and Starres that follow it, 

If that thou leoke in order as they: ſit, 

Th enſuing day will n:uer thee deceine, 

Nor cleare nizhis ſlights of fore-ſight will bereaue—. 


Sufficiently and abundantly it is provided , that I ſhould be ſafe from am- 
butbes. Doth not the time that is tro morrow deceiue me ? for it deceiueth 
him chat is ignorant hereof. I know net what ſhal happen, I but know what may 
come to paſle.I deſpaire nothing ofthis, I expe& the whole. It any thing be 
remitted, I take itin good part. Time deceiueth,it it ſpareth me : but neyther 
ſo indeed decciueth ir. For as I know that al things may fal forth, ſo alſo I know 
that for certaine they will not fall forth. For certaine I expe proſperous 
things: Tam prepared for thoſe that be bad. Of necefhty thou muſt beare with 
rae in this, that I goe not as ſome pretend ro lead me, For I cannot conceive 
that men {hovld ranke eyther Painters or Caruers,or Stone-cutters, nor thoſe 
other Mailters of diflolution amoneg{t the profeſlors of the liberall ſciences. I 


| likewiſe exclude wraſtlers, and all the Science that confiſteth in ioynting or 


| poudring the bodie,ncither will Iadmit Perfumers,Cookes, or ſuch other that 
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ſpend their ſpirits to feed on voluptuouſneſſe 2 For whast liberall ching, I pray 
thee, hane theſe faſting ſpewers, whoſe bodics be {at , whoſe mindes be leanc 
and aſleepe : Doe we belceue that gormandiſe and drunkenneſle is a liberall 
Studie for our youth, whom our anceſtors taught ro ſtand vpright when they 
exerciſed themlelues in darting the iauelin,in toſſing the pike, in backing their 
horſes,and managing armes ? T hey taught their children notking that they 
ſhould learne ſitting. But neither theſe nor thoſe doe teach or nouriſh vertve. 
For what proficeth it ro gouern a horſe, & with a bridle to mederate his courle 
when afterwards he ſuffererh himſc!fro be tranſported by vnbridled pailions? 
\% har profiteth it with buffers ro ouercome many men, & to be ouercome by 
anger? \\hat therefore? Do liberall ſtudies betow nothing vpon vs? For other 


' rhings much, for vertue nothing. Forthele mechanicall Arrs,which are wholly 
| manual,confer much to the inftruments of life, notwithſtandingto vertue they 


| 
| 
| For #s Grammar;as the Ancients called ir, whereby the firſt principles are deli- 


do net belong. Why do we inſtrut our children in liberal ſtudies? Not becaule 
they can give vertue, but becauſe they prepare the minde tothe receiuing of it, 
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ther without meat can vertue beatrained vnto,yet notwithſtanding meate a 
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and bad things, Let vs conliderall Vertues in particular. Fortitude is a con. 

temner of taings to be feared : it de{piſeth, prouoketh, and breaketh terrible 

things, and luck as ſend our libertie vnder the yoke : what therefore doe libe. 

rall tudies [trengthen this ? Fidelitie is the moſt holicft good that may be in a 

mans breft; by no neceſhiuie is it conſtrayned to deceiue, it is corrupted by no 

reward. Burne, ſaith ſhe, bear, kill, I will not betray ; but by how the more | 
paine {hall ſeckero Ciſcouer ſecret things, by ſo much will | the more deepely 
hide them : \Vhar, can the liberall Sciences giue any ſuch courage ? Tempe- 
rance Quer-ruleth pleaſures ; ſhe baterh and driueth away ſome, ſhe diſpenleth 
with otherſome, and reduceth them to a ſound meane, neyther at any time | 
approcheth them for their owne cauſe. She knoweth that the beſt meane of 
delired things is, not te take how much thou wilt, but how much thou ough- 
teſt, Humanitie forb1ddeth te be proud ouer thy tellawes, to be couetous: in 
words, in deedes, in aftzions ſhe ſheweth her ſelfe gentle and ealie vnto al]: 
j {he iudgeth not (iniſterly of any man; ſhe reputeth char to be hir chiefeſt good, 
and louecth it which the foreſeerh may profit others. What, doe liberall Sa. 
ences command theſe manners? No more then fimplicitie, modeſtie,trugality, 
and par{tmonie ; no more then clemencie, which ſparcth the bloud of znother | 
as it were is owne,agd knowerth that a man mult not prodigally vie a man. 
\Vhen ye lay (ſaich be) that without liberall ſtudies Vertve cannot be atray. 
ned vnto: How denie ycethat they conferre nothing to vertue ? Becauſe ney- 


pertaineth nor to vertue. Wood conferreth nothing vpon a ſhip, although that 
a ſhip cannot be made without wod. T here is no caule, faith he, that thou 
maylit thinke any thing to be made with the helpe of that thing,without which 
it could not be made. Thar alſo may be ſpoken indecde, that without liberal] 
ftudics wiſdome may be comne by : for although that vertue be to be learned, 
notwi:hſtanding it is not learned by theſe Sciences. But what reaſon is it, 
wherefore | [hould eſteeme that he ſhall not become wile who is ignorant of 
learning, ſeeing wiſdomeis not in learning ? She tcacheth deedes, not words; 
and I cannot tell whether the memorie may be more lure,which hath no help 
out of it ſelfe. Wiſdome is a great and ſpacious thing ; it hath need of an emp. 
tie place : we mult learne diuine & humane things, things paſt, things to come, 
things fading,and eternall,and time it ſelfe : concerning which one thing , ſc: 
how many things may be queſtioned; firſt, whether any thing bee by it (.lfe, 
then,whether any thing be before time : iftime began with the World , whe- 
ther becauſe that ſome thing was before the world,time was ſo alſo. Therearc 
innumerable queſtions oncly concerning the Soule, whence it is, and what, 
when it beginnethto be, how long ir continueth : whether it may paſſe trom 
one place to another, and may change ber houſe, and may be caſt from one 
forme of liuing creatures into another:or that it may ſerue no more then once, 
and being ſent forth may wander in the whole world : whether it be a bodie, 
or no: what it will doe, when it ceaſeth to doe any thing by vs: how ſhe will 
vic her libertie when ſhe hath eſcaped out of this Iayle : whether ſhe may for- 
get former things, and there begin to know her ſelfe , when beeing diſburthe- 
ned of the bodie, ſhe is retyred and raiſed on high. Whatſocuer part of divine 
and humanes affaires thou (halt comprehend , thou ſhalt be wearyed with 
huge abundance of things to be ſought for, and to be learned, That theſe fo 
many,and ſo great things may hauetree place of remaining, ſuper fluous things 
areto betaken out of the ming. Vertue will not put it ſelfc into theſe iraites: 
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16 hilZren, tcach<th nor the liberall Arts, but prepareth a place forthe | 
| fir recciuing »t them : fo liverail Arts leade not the minde to vertue, but 
make ic tit. 7 ofdonies laith, that there be foure kinds of Arts ; the vulgar and 
baſe,the fportiog,thechild!th, and the jtberall Arts. Vulgar be of craſts-men, 
whicl: conlilt ofthe hand, and be bulicd tor the furniſhing of life ; wheretn 
there is ny counterte!tin? ot comlineſſe, nor of any honeſt thing. Sporting 
Arts be thoſe u hich iend rothe plealure of the eyes and of theeares. I orhele 
vou may- number the Inginers, who deviſe baſes or pedeſtals riſing vpot 
themlicines, and feelings which without noice raiſe and enlarge thernſcelues, 
and other varicties ſcarce thought vpon ; caultng eyther thoſe rhings which 
' did cl:aue together to ſeparate rkemiciues, or thoſe things whis h Rood aſun. 
| der, to vnite themlclues of their owne accord;erthole things which were rai- 
{ed vp, to {cttle downe by little and little vpon themſelues. T he eyes of 
the vnskoItull are rauiſhed with theſe things , wondering { becauſe they haue 
not knowne the cauſes) at all ſudden things. T he childiſh baue ſomething | 
which relcmbleth rhe libera!l Arrs, namely, theſe which the Grecians call, | 
6 x2zales,and our men cal! Liberall Arts. But they alone are JiberallArt( and 
as { may more truely ſpeake) be free, which haue a care of vertue. Euen as, | 
faith he, ſome part of the minde is for naturall, ſome for morall, ſome for rea- 
| foning Pluloſopkie z fo allo this treupe of Liberall Arts, doth in Philoſophie | 
challenge a place vnto it ſelfe. When we come to Natarall queſtions, we 
ftand to the reſtimonie of Geometrie. Deth it therefore follow that it is a part 
| ofthar ſcience which ir aſifterh? Many things helpe vs, and yet for all that 
they are no portions of vs: yea if they were parts, they would not helpe. Meat 
i54n helpe ot the bodie, yet is irnot a part. The ſeruice of Geometrie perfar- | 
meth ſomewhat vnto vs: lo is it needfull to Philoſophie, as a Carpenter is vt- { 
toit: bur neither is hea part of Geometrrie, nor that of Philoſophie. Fur- 
thermore, both haue their ends : fora wiſe-man both ſecketh and knoweth | 
the cauſes of naturall rhings,the numbers and meaſures of which,a Geomerri- 
cian followerth after and counteth. A wiſe man knoweth afrer what manner i 
heaucnly things conlift, what force, or what natureis in them : a: Mathema | 
tician collefetly the courſes, and returnings backe, and the obſeruations , by 
which they deſcend and riſe,and ſomerimes make a ſhew as though they ſtood | 
| ill, alrhough thar heavenly bodies are in perpetual] motion. A wiſe-man | 
xnoweth what the cauſe is that expreſleth Images ina glafſe : A Geometrician [7 
can tell chat vnto thee, how wucha bodie ought to beabſenr from the Image, 
| and wimt forme the glafle ſhould have that may repreſent Images. A Phi- 
| loſopher will proue the Sunne to be great : the Mathematician will ſhew how | 
| greatitis, who proceedeth by a certaine exerciſe and vie; but to make proote ; 
| thereof, you malt grant him ſome principles and Maximes : but that ſcience | 
| which borroweth her foundation from another is not liberall. Philoſophie | 
| borrowerh nething from another Science, it raiſeth vp the whole worke from 
| the foundation, The Marbematicks (as I may fo ſpeake)is a ſuperficial Art, it 
| receyucth principles from others, by the benefit of which it may come to 
| farther things : if by it ſelfe it could come to that which is true, it it could com- 
| prehend the nature of the whole world, | ſhould ſay that it would animate our 
; vnderſtidings very much, whichencreaſe by the handling of heauenly things, 
and draw the one from the other. The minde is made perfe@ by one thing, 
namely, by the vnchangeable knowledge of good and bad things; which a- 
| greeth vnto Philoſophie onely. But none other Art enquireth _ 
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aching ſo great as [h2 is de(treth a large lodging : let all things be expelled; ler 
the whole breft be empty for her. But the knowledge of many Arts delighteth. 
Let vs therefore retayne ſo much of them , as is neceſſaric. If thou ſuppoleſt | 
him to bee worthy of reproofe, who buyeth many ſuperfluities, and adorneth ' | 
his Houſe with many prectous things : doft thou not thinke him to be blame- | 
worthy, who is occupyed in the ſuperfluous implements of Learning? To be 
willing to know more then may be luthcient, isa kind of intemperancie.Fur- 
thermore,this afkeAationro be inſtructed and learned inthe Liberall Arts, ma- | \ 
keth men troubleſume, full of words, vnſcaſonable lovers of themſelues, who 
kearne not that which is neceſſary, becauſe they haue learned ſuper fluous 
things. Dyd;mas the Grammarian wrote foure thouſand Bookes : wretched 
were he, it he had read ſo many ſuperfluous things. In theſe Bookes, the que- 
ſtion is about Homers Countrey; in theſe of the true Mother of «4 neas - in 
theſe whether CAn4creon led a more luſtfull or a more drunken life : whether 
Sappho was a \Vhore; and other which were to be vnlearned,itthou ſhouldeſt 
know them. Goe now, and deny life to be long. But when thou ſhalt cometo 
our owne Stoicks likewile, | will ſhew thee many things that ſhould be vrrer- 
ly exterminated and rooted our. T his praying, O learned man ! cofteth great 
expence of time , great trouble of mens eares. Let vs bee content with this 
moreruſticketitle: O good min. Is ireuen ſo? Shall I toſſe overthe Chro- 
nicles of all Nations, and (hall | ſcarch who hath beene the firſt Poer: how 
much time may bee betwixt Orpheus and Homer; (although I have no Re- 
cords, yet will Inot ceaſe to ſearch it out) and ſhall I review the notes of 
Ariſtarchus , wherein he taxed and correted other mens Verſes, and (hall | 
ſpend my timein words and (illables ? What, ſhall I ſo Ricke in the Geome- 
tricall duſt ? Haue I forgotten that ſo profitable precepr, Spare time ? Shall I 
know theſe things, and be ignorant Gf my felie? AHppion the Grammarian, 
| whovnder Caius Ceſar was carryed about in all Greece, and by all Cities was 
adopted into Homers name, aid, that Homer hauing finiſhed the matter both 
of the Ody//cs, and 1/;ads, added a beginning to his Worke, wherein he com- 
prehended the Tro/an \Varre. For proofe hereof he alleaged that Homer had | 
placed two Letters in the firſt Verſe, contayning the number of his Bookes. 
It is meer that he know theſe things, who will know many things. Wile thou | 
not thinke how much time and bad health may take from thee, how much pub. | 
like and private affaires, how much bulineſl: by day, bow much (leepe? mea- 
lurethine age, it is not capable of ſo many things. I ſpeake of Liberall Scudies: | 
| 
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As touching thoſe rhat termethemſelues Philoſophers how many ſuperflui. 
ties and abuſes haue they ? T hey alſo hane deſcended co the diſtinRion of Sil 
lables, and to the proprieties of Coniun&t ons and Prepoſitions, they haue en- 
uyed che Grammarians, and Geometricians. Whatſocuer was ſuperfluous in , 
their Arts,they tranſported into their owne Schooles. So that they know more | 
properly how to ſpeake, then how toliue. Heare how great evill roo great ſub- | 
til:ie can cauſe, and how great an enemy it is totruth. Protagoras laith , thar | 
| we may indifterently diſpure of euery thing pro & contra, ofthis queſtion like- | * | 

' 


wile, which is, whecher every thing be diſputable on both parts. Nauſiphanes 
faith, that of thoſe things that ſeeme to be, thar nothing rather is, then isnor. 
Parmenides ſaith, that of theſe things that are ſcene, there is nothing at all. Ze- | 
no Eleates hath caſt all buſineſſe our of bufineſle; be faith, that nothing is. T he j 
Pyrrhontans are for the moſt part conuerſant about the ſame things, ſo arethe 


| HMegarans, and Eretrians, and the Academicks, who haue brought in anew 
knows 
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knowledge, ot knowing nothing, Caſt all theſe things, vpon the ſuperfluoys | 
Aock of thoſe that arc a9dicted ro the Libera) Sciences. 1 hole deliver a know- | 
ledge that will not profit; thele take away the hope of all knowledge. Bur ſome | 

' 


| will ſay,thatirtis better to know ſuperfluous things, then nothing at all. Thele | 


— — — —— ——— 
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do not cary 2 light before, wherby the cie may be direfted to that which is true: | 
theſe pur out mine eyes. [t | beleeue Protagoras, there is nothing bur doubts | 
inthe nature of rhings: it N4as/:/phares, this one thing is certaine,that nothing ! 
is certaine : it Parmentzacs, there is nothing bur one thing: if Zens, there is | 
not one thing indeed. What therefore be we? What are theſe things which | 
ſtand abour, nourilh, and ſultainevs? The whole nature of things (hall bee a 
vaine or fallacious ſhaddow. I cannorealily tell , wherher I ſhould bee more 
angry at them,who would hauevs to know nothing : or at them, who haue 
depriued vs allo of this 1gnorance. 
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T he difference betwixt Ph; oſops ne and Wiſdome : and a dinerſe diuiſion thereof, 
and acaine a diniſ;,on and deſcripiton of the parts. Then an admonition, that 
theſe aud ſuch like are to bereferred to manners and tothe minac : and by the | 
way he inueigheth againſt thoſe that be badly rich, and therewithall hee chaſti- 
=<ih Riotonſneſſe and Courtorſnefſe. 


© 22-29 Hou delireſt a profitable and very neceſſary thing, for him who- 
Er 8&1) locueralpireth varo Wiſdome, namely, that Philolophie be di- 
uided, and that the huge body thereot bee diſpoſed into mem- 
bers. For more cally by phrts are we brought to the knowledge 
ct tkewhole. I woutd that as the face of the whole World pre- 
ſenteth it ſelfe to our eies, ſo that whole Philoſophie might appeare;this ſhould 
be a ſpeRacle like ro that of the World. For truely it would ſpeedily Uraw all 
mortall men into admiration of it ſelfe, and make them lesue thoſe things 
which forthe preſent they efteeme to be great for want of knowledpe of thole 
things which are truly ſuch. But becauſe this cannot fall forth , ſo thall it bee 
looked vpon by vs,as the ſecrets of the World are ſeene. The minde of a \Wiſe.- 
man indeed comprehendeth the whole trame therof,neither lefſe ſwiftly goeth 
about ir, then our eye goeth about the Skie:butto vs, whoare to breake thorow 
this earkneſle, and whoſe (ightfaileth in that which is hard by, ſeuerall things 
can more ealily bee ſhewed, wee being as yet vncapable of the whole. [I will 
theretore doe that which thou requireft , and I will divide Philoſophie into 
parts, not into pieces. Forit is profitable to be divided, and not to be hacked 
(mall. Forit is asdithcult a matter to comprehend the greateſt, as to compre- 
bend the ſmalleſt things. Thepeople are deſcribed into Tribes, an Armicin- 
to hundreths. Whatloeuer hath encreaſed to bee verygrear, is more ealily t2- 
ken notice of,if it hath beene deuided into parts; which (as I have faid)ſhould 
not be innamerable and too ſmall. For too great a diviſion hath no lefſe fault | 
that no diviſion bath : The ſub-diviſions to a graine of duſt are mecre confuli- 
ons. Firſt therefore, according to thy aduice, I will (hew what difference there 
may be betweene Wiſdome and Philoſophic. Wiſdome is the perfe&t good | 
of humanevnderſtanding. Philoſophic is the loue, and affetation of Wil | 
dome. This ſheweth whither Wiſdome hath attayned. As couching Phtlo- | 
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ſophie it appeareth by ber name why y thee i is{o called. Some haue defi: fined | 
Wiſdome thus; thatth iey called ita knowledge oof diuine and humane things. | 
Some thus i{domeisto baue knowne divine and humane things, and the 
cauſes of theſe. I his addition ſeemeth ſuperfluous vnro me, becauſe cauſes be | 
par! 5 of dit ine and of humane things. Alſo there have bene who haue defined 
Philo!ophic, ſome one way, and ſome another way : ſome haue ſaid, thatitisa } 
fudy of vertue; ſome a ſtudy of correcting the mi inde. By ſome it is called a | 
delire of true reaſon. As choughir were manifeſt, that there were ſome Gift, 
rence betwixt Philo/ophy and Wiſdome. For it cannot come to palle, that 
that which is afteRed, and that which afteReth is the ſame thing. As there i is | 
much difference betwixt Money and Coucroulnefle, fecing the one dett: wreth, 
the other is deſired: ſo is there betwixt Phi lofophic and \Viſdome. For this is | 
the reward and efteR of that : that commeth, this is come vnto, \Wiſdomets þ 
that which the Grecians call ewgie. I his word did the Romanes allo vic, as at this : 
day allo they viſe this word Philofophic; but both the ancient Images doe ap- 
prouc, and the Inſcription vpon the T ombe of Doſſennxs-: 
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Stranner fand fill, to goe doe not proceed, 
But ſtay, the} 1ſaome of DossExXNvS reade. 


Some Stoicks haue ſuppoſed that theſe two things cannot bee ſeparated, al- | 
though they auow that Philoſophie is the tudie « of vertue; in ſuch ſort as the | | 
one is ſought after, and the other ſceketh afrer, TI heir reaſon is that Philolo 
phic is not without vertue, nor vertue without Philoſophic : but neicher can 
vertue be without the ſtudie of irlelte, nor the Ntudie of vertue bee without it 
ſelfe. Weare not to conceive of this as of thoſe who endeuour to ſhoot from | , 
afarre at ſomething, he that {hooteth is in oneplace, and that whercat hee ay 
meth is in another; oras the wayes that leade to Cities, and are without them. 
Men attaine vertue by her ſelfe. Philoſophie therefore and vertue are as things 
vnited, Both the greateſt and moſt principall Authours have ſaid , that there 
be three parts of TFiilolophte; namely, Morall, Naturall.and Rcaſonable.T he 
hicſt compoleth the mind, the ſecond ſearchetk the nature of things, the third 
exaeththe proprieties of words, and their frame, and manner of reaſoning, 
tat falſe things may not creepe in for that which is true. Bur there be found, 
who likewiſe would divide Philoſophic into fewer parts, and who would di- 
vice irinto more. Seme of the © Ar:orelians have added a fourth part, which 
they call politike, becauſeir delireth a certaine proper exerciſe, and is occupied 
about another matter. Certaine haucadced a part vntotheſe, which the Cre- 
Cians Call heron , the knowledge of governing a Family. Some alſo haue fe- 
parated a place forthe kinds ct Ie. Bur there is none of theſe which is not 
found inthe Moral part. The Fpicareans baue ſuppoſed, that there be two parts 
of Philoſophie, Naturalland Morall. The reaſoning part they have remoued 
away.Then,bcing conſtrained inexami! ning of things to diſcerne the ambigui- 
ties 2: d gle >uer the fallities hidden vnder the appearance of truth, they hauc 
recuced this part which they cal! Iudgement and Rule: which bath ſerued 
them i! \ſtea | of Ratio! ill Philoſophie, but they ſuppoleit only to bee an ac- 
celion ro the narural part. T he Cyrenezq +5 have aboliſhed both Naturalland 
Rational!l,co 1entingthemſclues with the morall.But that whic h they haucre- 
| ieted on the 0 ie (1de , they haue introduced by another way; making fiuc 
parts of the Morall: the firt concerning that which we ought to flye ; and de- | 

fire 
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lire,the ſecond of affeRions, a third of aftions, a fourth of caulcs, a fifc of ar. 
guments. Cauſes of things are from the naturall part,arguments tromthe rea- 
ſonable, ations from the Morall. C4r:ito Chins hath maincayned, that the 
Naturall and Rationall were ſuperfluous and contrarie allo. As touching 
the Morall, oncly which he hath Jett remayning,he hath maymed ir by abo. 
[bing that part which contayneth admonitions , alleaging that it appore 


| tayneth to a Pedagogue, and not to Philoſopher: as though that a Wiſeman 


is any thing elſe, thena Totorof Mankind. Theretore (ich Philoſophie or the 
loue of Wildomeis three-fold, let vs firſt beginne to diſpoſe the Morall part 
thereof, or that which ordereth the manners of men. I devide it alſo intothree 
parts, whereof the firſt which is moſt profitable, ſhall be the ioſpetion duiilri. 
buting to euery one that which is his, and eſtimating that which euery one is 
valuedatand deſerveth. Foris thereany thing more neceſſary then to value 
things? The ſecond (hall be of aftcRions, the third of ations, Firſt of all itis 
requiſice that thou know the value of things. Secondly, that thou rakean or- 
dcred and temperareaftRtion to theſe things. Thirdly, thatthere may be an 
agreement berwixtrhine endeuvour and ation, that in all theſe things thou 
mayelt agree with thy ſelfe. If one of theſe three ({ha!l be wanting, it alſo trou- 
bleth the reſt. For what prohteth itro know the true value of things, if thou 
art ouer-vehement in thine aftcRions? and what helpeth ir to bridle in thy de- 
lires,if thou knowelt not when it is fit,toſet orto withdraw thy hand from the 
ation? and if thou knowelſt not when, and where, and how cuery thing ought 
to be done? Fort is one thing to have knowne the worth and valve of things; 
another,the oportunicies; another to reſtraine the paſhons and aft-ions; and 
to goe, not to precipitate a mans ſelfe into ations. T herefore then is life agree- 
able roir ſelfe, when ation is not ſeuered from afteion : Which proceedeth 
rom the dignitie of cuery thing, making it ſelfe more remille or more fierce, 
according as that thing deſerueth which is to be ſought for. T he part of Philo- 
ſophie which is termed Naturall is diſtinguiſhed into two, whereofthe one re- 
22rJeth things corporal, the other incorporeall. Both are devided (as [ may ſo 
ſpeake) into divers degrees. The part which conlidereth the body, regardeth 
firſt of all che things that give being,then thoſe that take being. The Elements 
are engendred and take being. Somethinke that the common place of the Ele- 
| ment is ſimple ; as other ſomethinke, it is devided into a matter, and into a 
cauſe moving all things, and into the Elements. It remayneth that wee devide 
the reaſonable part of Philoſophie. Euery ſpeech is either continued, or de- 
vided berwixt him that anſwereth and asketh. Some haue called the one Dia- 
[efticke, or the Art of Logicke,the other Zherorick. Rhetorich regardeth words, 
and ſenſe, and order. Dzalediche is divided into two parts;into words and (ig- 
nifications : that is, into things which are ſpoken of, and into words, where- 
with they are ſpoken. Then there followeth an huge diuilion of them both : 
therefore I will make an end in this place : 


IT onely will relate_ 
Of thines their chiefeft flate. 


Queſtions, I ſcarre thee not, O Lacilizs, the beſt amongſt men, from reading 
theſe things, ſo that whatſoever thou ſhalt reade thou doe preſently apply it 
vnto manners. Bridlethou thoſe, ſtirre vp thar which languilherh in thee, bind 
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Otherwiſe, if I would make parts of parts, there will bee made a Booke of 
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The Epiſiles. 


uing ? Anſwerethou this : Will you never bee weaned in continuing the ſame | 
' . . "W . 1 
| faulcs? Y ou wouid haue the remedies ceaſe, and the infirmities continue. But 


| body. I will ſpcake thoſe things which (hall profit, yea,cuen to thoſe that are 
| refratoric. A day wil come when you ſhall not haue this good to be ableto 


| heareit in publike, How farre will yee propagate the limics of your poſleſhi- 


[ willche rather ſpeakethe truth ; becauſe you are obſtinate, [ will perſeuer : | 
| Then beginaeth Paylick to profic, when touching caulerhgricte in a troubled } 


| 


hearea [weete word, and becauſe in particular you will not hcare the truth, 


ons? Alargeand great Championthatin times paſt contented a whole Nati- 
on, is too [mall tor one Lord. Will you never ceaſe ro encreaſe your tillage in | 
diuers Prouinces ? When will you limitand bound your Reucnues? Therun- | 
nings of famous Riuersthrough the ground of priuate men,and great Riuers, 
and the bounds of great Nations, from the Fountaine vnto the mouth, bee 
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yours. Yertisthis too little, except your honlſes be enuironed by Seas ; except | 
your Baylifte reigne beyond the Hadrien, and Tonian, and ef 7.447 SECA;CXCCPt 
[lands, the houſes of great Capraines, be numbred amongſt the baſleſt things. 
Pollefle yee ſolargely as yee will; ler that bee bur one Heritage which ia times 
paſt was called an Empire : make that yours what ſoeucr yecan, ſothar more 
belongeth to another man. Now Italke with you, whoſe riotouſneſle is alike 
ſpaciouſly ſpread abroad , as the couctouſneſle of thoſe is. I will aske you; 
How long (hall be no warer-lake, ouer which the height of your Villages may 
not hang ? Noſtreame, whoſe bankes , your buildings may not coucr abour ? 
Wherſocuer veinesof warme water ſhall ſpring vp, there new lodgings of ryot 
ſhall be builded. Whercſocuer the ſhore (hall bend crookedly into ſome creek, 
ye preſently will lay toundations ; not being contented with ground , excepr 
ye force with hand, to driue the Sea farther in. Al:bough your houſes gliſter iv 
all places, ſomewhere being ſer vpon Mountaines, for the vaſt proſpet both 
of Landand Sea: ſomewhere being reared vp from the plaine ground ro the 
height of Mountaines; when ye haue builded many , when ye have builded 
huge things, ye are notwithſtanding but ſcuerall and ſmall bodies. Whar doe | 
many Chambers profit? ye lie but in one. Ic is not yours, whereſoeuer ye are 
not. Finally, I patle to you, whoſe deepe and vnſatiable throat, on the one fide 
ſearchcrh Seas, on the other (ide ſearcheth Lands. You purſue with great la- 
bour ſome creatures with hookes, ſome with ſnares, ſome with diuers kinds of 
Nets : no liuing creatures haue peace, except ſuch as you are glutted with. For 
bow little of theſe Bankers which ye prepare through ſo many hands, doe yee 
taſte of with a mouth wearied with pleaſures ? How little of this wilde beaſt, 
taken with danger, doth the Maſter with a raw and lothing ftomacke taſte of! 
How little of ſo many Shel-fiſh brought from (ſo farre, ſliderh downe by this 
inſatiable ſtomacke? Vnhappy alſo ye are, becauſe ye vnderſtand nor, that ye | 
haue a greater hunger, then a belly. Tell theſe things to other men, ſo that | 
whileſt thou celleſt them, thou mayeſt heare them thy ſelfe. Write, ſo that when 
thou haſt written, thou reade, and referre all tothe manners, and to the afſwa. | 
ging of the out-rage of afte&ions. Studie, not to know any thing more, but | 
to become better by knowing things. 


| 
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thac whici 15100'e, rame that which is [tubborne, and vexethy publike defices | 
as much as thou caalt, It the World ſay this, Will you nener giue over repro- | 
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T he praiſe of Philoſophie , it hath fyrmed life , it hath framed Socteties and 
E 1; tres. it hath » Doe awes and Equitie. Alto whet ther Hvts be profita. 
ble tot 1fc, as workin” withihe Hammer, workin? inc Aſarble, in Aetta! 3 
on Clothes, and ſuch like f Himſelfe denyeth tt, 474in, ft Postpoxwivs, and 
fairy , ha theſe things are inferiour to che Maicitienher cof', and that many 
of theſe bee ſuperfins, Ws, Ii manageih, and hath managed the affaires , not 


of the gage, bat of the minde. Atſowhether Wiſemcn were in the rude- 
Anc? No, butthoſe that were like ts Wiſemen, by the benefit not of Lear- 


zine, but of Natare. Thereare many g00d things amonrit theſe,and fruitful 
ir XKpowledee,and for Life. 
J & J 


SET Ho Can loubr, my Zxcilius, bur rhar it is che gift of the immor- 
7G tall gocs, thaar we hve; butot Philoſophy, that weelive well? 
Thertore by lo mucl do we owemoretoir, =_ rothe gods, by 
&- how much morea gocd lite is a grearer bench, then lite, For 
certaine it ſhould be due,except the gods nar given Philoſophic 
it ſte : the knowledge whereot they haue giuento none, bur rhe abiliticto 
all. Forit they allo had madethis a common good, wee likewile (hould bee 
borne wiſe: \Wildome had loſtthar which is the beſt therein , that it 1s not a- 
moneglt caſuall chings. For now this is precious and magnificent in it, that it 
comincth not by chance, that cucry man oweth it vnto biralclfe, hatit is not 
ſought for from another man. W hat ſhouldftthou have,to 2dmire in Philolo- 
phy, it one man might give it ro another ? One worke of this is, to find forth 
the truth concerning Divine and Humane th ings: Tultice, Godlinefle, Reli- 
gion, ancallehe other traine of V ertues vnited and agreetng amonglt them- 
ſelues, neuer doe Gepart from this. This hath e; wohrto honour Diui ne things, 
roloue Hu: Mane tangs, & thar gouernment isin the power of the gods, and 
that ſocietie 1510 be amongſt men : which ſomertmeremained inuiolable , be. 
fore Couctoulnell: d diltr 4Ctec 1 focietie, and was a cauſe of poyertie even vnto 
them whom it bachn mage rica. For they haue cealled to poſſe all things, 
whileſt they would haue them to be their owne. Bur the firſt men, and their 
Ot- [pring ol! wed Nat ure, and had the ſame, both for a Capraine and Law, 


for they luttere rue y a ro beeguided by the better. For it is the part of | 


Nature to ſub mir wo! [erthings to the better. For either the greateſt or the 
molt vigorous bodies doc 1! :dced rule over the dumbe flockes. A cowardly 
Bull goeth not before, but hze who hath overcome other Males nn 
and in ftrengrh of limbes : the higheſt of Elephanrs Jeadeth the flocke : 
monglt men is hee accounted chiciclt who 1s the beſt. They chuſe bined 
tore tor Chiefctaine who bad the moſt excellenteſt minde, by whoſe meanes 
the Nations were infinitely happic, among{t whom no man could haue ſupe» 
rioritie ,except he were more honeſt then others. For he is able to doe ſo much 
as he will, who thinketh that hee cannorg doe, laue _- which he ought, In 
chat Age then which was ſirnamed Golden, Peſidonicis indpeth that thewi- 
ſer ſort gouerned. Theſe contayned their bangs and 1 detendedche weaker from 
thoſe that were more (tron 'g: they perſwaded and diſwaded,and ſhewed both 
profitable and vnprofirablechings. The wiſdome of thele mn prouided that 
nothing mighe bee wanting vnto their ſubicts, their fortitude kept dangers 
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bc powertull N\unther was there either mind or cauſe ro inturto any one, when 
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there was good ovegatence to him who governed well;and a King cov d thre1- 


| ten nothing beitles,to thoſe who d14 badly obey, then that they ſhould de 
| part out of his Kingdame, Bur when as vices began to gather head, King 
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hens with vpright tawes, was one 0i the ſeucn Sages noted for wiſdome in his 
2ve, I; the fame ave had brought forth Lycurous , he had beene in that holy 


number accounted the eight. I he lawes of Zalercur and of Charondas are 
raiſed ; thele learned not at the bar, nor at Counſlellers dores, but in that fe- | 
| cret and holy ſolitarie place of Pythagores,thole tatures which they publiſhed 


and cſt.blithed as well in $7c7/y as in the greater part of /:a/y. Hirherro I agree 


2pproved his forcy's ag:anlt them, rhrovgh whom hs had beeuato bc able to | 
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to Poſ, Jonins : bur | deny that thele Arts were invented by Philolophie, which | 
humane lite maketh ordinaric vic of; neither will I aſcribe fo much honour to 


mechanique arts. She,faith he,raught thoſe who were ſ:a:rered vp and down, 
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and covered with a cuttapge, or with ſome kollow racke vader which they dio- 


ged, or with thetrunke of an hollow tree, to build houſes, For minc own part, 
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I ſuppoſe Philolophic did no more invent theſe frames of one hovſe oriting 
vpon another, and engines to ſurpriſe Cities, then thoſe pooles and incloſed 
filh-ponds to exempt gormandize from the perill and rempeſts of the fea, 
and to the end that during the guſts and foule weather,diiloJurtion might have 
hir retreats and ſtoaring places, wherein (he might fatren ſeuerall fort of h{hes 
in ſeuerall places. \V har faift thou? hath Philoſophie taught men to haue a lock 
and key ? and whatelſe was it, then to giue a ligneto couctouſneſle ? Is ic Phi- 
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loſophiethar hath raiſed theſe high rootes, to the Eanger of choſe that dwell 
vnderthem ? For it was but a ſmall matter to be coucrcd with fuch, whatfoc- | 


uer we might caſually light vpon,and without cither art or labour to fit our 
ſelves with ſome natural! habication. Beleeve me,that tappie age flourithed, 
beforethere were either Maſons or Carpenters. Such workes and workmen 
who ſquare Ioiſts of timber, who nay!e and fo properly peg and vnirethe 
1oynes that they know how to give aiuſt proportion to the beame, were borne 
after dilolution, 

Our forefathers with wedzcs clane 

Such wood as they then cut would haue. 
As yet men builded not banquetting houſes zble to entertain a whole nation : 
neither forthis vſe were Pine or Fir-trees carried vpon along row of Carts, the 
iireers trebling thereat, to the intent they might make golden feelings of them. 
Two Rakesplanted and coucred with bowes and leaues, difpoſed (ide-long,to 
the end the greater raincs might ([lipaway more ealily,futhced for a coverture 


| to theicaban. Vnder theſe couerts,our firſt parents dwelt in al ſecurity, Thatch 
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couered fret-men, but ſernitude now dwelleth vnder marble and 261d. In that 
aiſo I diſagree from Poſidonine, becaule he iudgeth tha: working-toooles were 
deviſed by wilemen. For thus he might ſay,that they were wiſe, by whom 
Dexis'dit was wilde beaſts with net and 011 
To take; with dogs great ficlds tocompaſſe in. 
Forthe ſubtiltie of mens minds,nor wiſdome hath deviſed all theſethings. In 
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this thing alſo [ diſagree, that they were wiſe men, who found'out the mynes | 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca, 
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of yron and brafle : when as the earth being burned by the tire which was en. | 
kindled in the Forrefts, melted downe,andg cauſed the veines ot thole mertals, | 

zing hidden vnder ground , to appeare aboue the ſame. Such men inuent | 
theſe rhings, as bonour them. Neither repute [ thisto be lo ſubtilla queſtion, | 
as it ſeemeth to Poſedonins - whether the hammer or the pinſers began to be y- | 
ſed firit. Some one of an exerciſed, ſharpe,and nogreat,or high wit,tound them | 
both forth, and euerie thing belides which is to be ſought tor witha bended | 
bodte,and with a minde looking towards the earth. A wiſe man takes not fo | 
much painerto liue. Why (hould be doe otherwile, {ith alſo in this age, he dell. 
reth to live at the ealteſtrate ? How,lI pray thee, agreeth it, tharthou admireſt 
both Drogenrs and Talw ? \Whether of theſe ſeemeth vnro thee to be wile, he 
that invented the ſaw : or he who ſecing a boy drinking water in his hollow 
hand, preſently brake a cup which he tooke out of his bag, reprouing himlſelfe 
atcer this manner : How long have, fooliſh man, had ſuperfluous burthens ? 
| (peake of that Dr/ogencs,who foulded himlelfe double in a Tub,and lay there- | 
in? Which of theſe at this day wouldelt thou repute to be the wiſer man, either | 
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' him who hath found outthe meanes, how our of ſecret pipes he may caſt forth 


' ſelues: or him, who ſhewerh this both to himlelfe,and ro other men, that Na- 
' ture hath commanded vs no hard or dithcule thing? That we may dwell in a 
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| ſhall be content with theſe things which appeare above the earth ? If mankind 


. 
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\ the changeable roofes of dining roomes , that one faſhion after another may 


| ſhe gaue an eaſe means of life toall other creatures beſides, man alone ſhould 


odoriferous lowers to an immeaſurable height, who will cauſe waters ſodain- | 
ly to law abundantly,and as ſodainely to returne ; who ſo coucheth together | 


preſently ſucceed, and fo ofrenthe roote may be changed as the diſhes them. 


houſe without the helpe of a ſtone carver, that we may be cloathed without 
traſhque withthe Ser/ans;that we may have neceilary things for our vſes,if we 


would liſten to this leſſon,they would know that a Cooke were as ſuperfluous 
as a Souldier. I hey were wiſe men,or for certain,like vnto wiſe men,that were 
not ouer curious in couering and clothing their bodies. Neceſlarie things coſt 
bur little care: men labour for delights. IT hou (halt not need artificers,it thou 
follow Nature. She would not haue vs to be intangled,ſhce hath furniſhed vs, 
in whatſoever our neceſhtics. Cold is intollerable for a naked bodice. What 
therefore? Cannot the skinnes of wilde beaſts, and of other creatures, abun. 
dantly defend vs from cold ? Doe not many Nations cover their bodies with 
barks of trees? Are not the feathers of birds ſewed together for the vie of appa- 
rell? And arenotat this day, a great part of the Scythians couered with the 
skins of Foxes and of mice,which be ſofr,and notto be pierced thorow by the 
winds? Notwithſtanding there1s need ofa thicker ſhade,to drive back the heat 
of the Sommer Sun. \What therfore, hath not Antiquitie hidden many places, 
which either by iniurie of time, or by ſome other chance being made hollow, 
baue retired into the forme of a den? What therefore? haue they not with their 
hands wouen an burdleof twigs, & plaſtered it with baſe clay? then have they 
not couered the top thereof with ſtubble, and with other things fetched ovr of 
the wo0d,and whilſt raine hath (Iidden downe by the eaves thereof, have they 
not in ſecuritie ſpent the winter? What therefore? doe not the Syrtick Nations 
lie in a place digged out of the ground? who becauſe of the too great heat of 
the Sunne, have no couering ſufficient enough for the repelling of the hear, but 
the very dry ground it ſelfe ? Natnre was not ſo much our enemie, that ſeeing 


not live without ſo many arts. She commanded vs none of theſe; nothing isto 
be 
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be ſought for with labour to prolong our life. Our proviſions are prepared for 
2s at our Birth : we haue made all things dithcult vnto our ſelues by diſdaine of 
ealierhings. Houſes and clothes and nourithments of bodies and meates, and 
choſe things which be now madea great bulineſle, were ealie ro come by, and 
freely gotten, and prepared with alight labour : tor the meaſure of all rhings 
was as neceſhitie required; we haue made theſe things precious, we have made 
them maruellous, we haue made them to be ſought for with great and with ma- 
ny Arts. Nature furniſheth vs wich that which the requireth. Dilſolution hath 
reuolted from Nature, which continually inciteth it felfe, and increaſerh in fo | 
many Ages, and helpeth vices with wit. Firſt,ſhe began to delire ſuperfluous, 
then contrarie things; laſt of all, ſhe ſold the minde ro the bodie,and comman- | 
ded it to ſerue the luſt thereof. All theſe Arts, wherewith the Cirie is continu- 

| 


[] 
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aily exerciſed , or bulily troubled, doe manage the affaires of the bodie: to | 
| which all things were once miniſtred as toa Seruant, but now are prouided as 
fora Lord. T herefore hence be the ſhops of Weavers, hence of Hammer- 

men, hence of thoſe that ſeeth Perfumes, hence of thoſe that reach eftemi- | 
nate motions of the bodie, and eff:minate wanton Songs. For that naturall 
meane hath retyred back, which bounded deſires with neceffary helpe : now is 
it clowniſ{hneſle and miſerieto be willing to haue ſo much as doth ſuthce. Ir is 
incredible, my Zuci/iue, how ealily affabilitic of ſpeech can draw, euen thoſe 
that be great men from the cruth. Behold Poſtdonius who in mine opinion is 
one of thoſe who have added much to Philoſophie, whilft firſt of all hee will 
deſcribe how ſome threeds may be bard ſpunne, and how ſome may be drawn | 
from the ſoft and looſened Tow: then how a Webbe of Cloth exrenderh the 
Yarne with weights hung thereon, how the Woofe is wouen into mollifie the 
bardnefle of the cloth, preſſing it together on both lides, and how the broad | 
places may beconſtrayned to meer, and to be ioyned together : hee alſo ſaid, | 
that the Weauers Art was inuented by Wiſemen , forgetting tis inoft ſubtile 
rind, which was afterwards found out, wherein | 


TheWeb is ion'd its beame, a ſmall ſtick doth diuide 
T he T arne, the middle Woofes with Shittle ſlide, 
Which Teeth in flay of Weaners Loome fait put, 
With their broad Combe the wouen T arne doe cut. 


What if it had beene his hap to ſee the Webs of our time , of which wee 
make our Apparell ſo fine , thata man may percciue all the parts of the 
bodice thorow them , and are ſo farre from couering our bodies, asthey 
diſcouer our ſhame , wherein I will not ſay , that there is no helpe to 
the bodie, bur that there is no helpe for ſhame? Then hee paſſeth ro Hul- 
bandmen, and no leflecloquently deſcribeth he how the ground is plougbed | 
vp, and cilled againe,to the end that the Earth may more ea(ily lye opento the 
Roots; then he deſcribeth the Seed that is ſowne, and Weedes picked out by 
| hand, left ſome caſuall and wild thing may encreaſe vnder it, to kill the Corne. 
| T hisalfo, faith he, is the worke of wiſemen; as though that now alſo the Huf- 
bandmen in theſe dayes did not find out very many new things, whereby fer. 
tilirie mighr be encreaſed. Then is he notcontented with theſe Arts, bur ſen- | 
detha Wiſeman downe intothe Hand-mill; for bee ſheweth how men in imi- 
tation of Nature began to make Bread. The ſolid and hard teeth meeting the 
one with the other, chew the meat which is received into the mouth, and it 


| any thing fall by the rongue , gathereth and bringeth ir backe to the teeth : 
K k 2 then 
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then isit mingled with ſpittle, that more calily it might paſſe thorow the ſlip. 
perietawes ; but when ic commeth into the belly ,it is concoted with the hear 
of the tomacke, then at length conuerteth it ſelte into the ſubſtance and nurri- 
ment of the body.Some one following this example, laid one rough ftone vpon 
anotherzin likeneſle ot the teeth, of which the vamoucable part expeReth the 
motion of the othcr:then the graines are broken by the grinding of them both, 
and o'rner are they turned backe againe, vntill being ground they be brought 
vnto meale : then mixeth hethe flower with water , and by continuall knea- 
ding and turning, maketh bread thereof, which firſt of all they baked vnder a- 
(hes and an hote ſtone. Finally, by little and litrle, ouens were found forth,and 
other meanes, whoſe hear might ferue according to the pleaſure of men. He 
ſcarcely contained himleclfe trom auowing , that wiſe men were inuentors of 
the Shoomakers trade. Reaſon indeed, bur not right reaſon bath invented all 
theſe things. Theſe are inventions of a man, notota wiſe man: in ſuch fort 
as ſhips are, by which we patle oner rivers,and trauerſe Seas, fitted with their 
failesto receive the ſhock of rhe wind, and haning their helmes faſtned to their 
ſternes, which hither and thicher might enforce rhe courle of the ſhip: Theſe 
are examples taken trom filhes, whoſe taile ſerueth them in ſtead of a bel, 
and with the ſmall torce thereof do bend their [wiftneſle into eicher fide, All 
theſe things indeed, ſaith he, did a wiſe man find forth, bur being roo bale for 
himſcltero handle, bcquearhed them to more ſordid miniſters; yer they were 
inuented by none other,then by ſuch as at this day exerciſe the. We know that 
in our time many inuentions have bin publiſhed; as the vic of windows made 
of one, ſending cleare light thorow them, by reaſon of a (late that the light 
ſhincth thorow : as the hanging vp of bathes,and pipes preſled into the walls, 
by which-heat might be diſperſed all-about, which thould alike cherithat one 
time, both thoſe things that be below, and thoſe that be aboue. What ſhall] 
ſpeake of Marbles, wherewith Temples, wherewith houſes doc thine? What 
of hcapes ol itone, falhioned to be round and ſmooth, whereot we make galle- 
rics and houſes capableto receuue whole peoples ? What of C:iphers and cha - 
raRers, whereby a man colie&eth a whole oration, how ſwiftly ſoeuer it bee 
pronounced, that in ſuch ſort the hand ſha!l be fo light that it ſhall tollow the 
{wifrnefle of the tongve? Theſe are the deuices of the baſleſt ſlaues : wiſdome 
fitreth more high,neither teacheth ſhe the hands, ſhe is a miſtreſſe of mindes. 
\V ilrthou know whatthing ſhe bath found forth,or whar ſhe hath made? Nor 
vnſeemely motions of the bodie, nor variable {ingings by the Trumpet and 
flute, by which breath being received,eitherip the going forth,orin the paſſing 
thorow,is formed into voice:nor weapons,nor wals,nor wars: ſhe endeuoreth 
profitable things, ſhe fauoreth peace,and calleth all mankind to liue in amitie, 
She 1s not, I ſay,an torger of inftruments for neceſſary vſes. Why affigneſt thou 
ſo {mall things vnro her ? T hou ſeeſt that ſhe isthe artificer of thy lite, But ſhe 
rendeth toa bleſſed eſtate,to that ſhe leadeth,tothat ſhe openeth the way. $he 
ſheweth what be,and what ſcemeto be euill thing. She putterh vanitic out of 
the mind. She giueth ſolid greatnes, and repreſſeth arrogance which is groun- 
ded vpor wind,and is glorious in appearance: neither ſuffereth (he men to be 
Ignorant, what difference there is betwixt great and {welling things ; ſhe deli- 
nereth the knowledge of all nature, and of her ſelfe. She declarerh whar the 
gods be, and of what ſort they be ; whar bethe infernall, what the houſhold 
be,and whatthe Geny - what be thoſe cuerlalting ſoules,bauing the ſecond na- 
cure of deities; where they abide, what they doe, what they can, what they will. 
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Jing ro behold. t or our eyes are not ſtrong enough to difcernethings (fo grear. 


Ergm thence afterward ſhe remounreth to the b« pinning of things, 4nd tothe | 


erernall Wildome mniuled into the whole,and to the force of all {c« 5 pProper- 


ly figuri: 12euery thing. C onleq: ntly ſhe beginneth to enquite of o* minde, 


whenceit was, where, how long , andin how m: ny parts it 15 diuided. Then 
trom corporall [ne hach ransferre d her ſel 'e to incorporall things, and bath ex- 
amined the truth, and che arguments of chem: afrer theſe, how the doubrs of 
lifeand death ſhould! be diſcerned. A Wiſeman withdrawerk not him(cl'e, 1] 
{1y, as Poſdonires imagineth, from theſe Arts, but | adde this alſo, thar hee is 
no! wholly addited vnto them. For he had iudged nothing worthy of inven- 
tion, which he would not iudge worthy of perpetuall viſe. He would not ad- 
mir thoſe things whic h heintende d to diſm; iſ. Anachar ſis, faith Te, tound our 
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che Porrers wheele by thetu emin2 whereof Veſſels be falhioned, T hen becaule | 


thar the Potrers wheele 15 tound 1n Homer, he kad rather thar theVerles ſhould 
ſceme to be falſe, thena Fable. I doe nor con end, thi tnacharchis was the 


Author of this thing : and it he was, a Wileman indeed iamenced it, but n ras | 


being a Wiſeman : 2 15 Wiſemen doc many things, 25 the:y bee men, not a< they 
be Wiſemen. Suppoſe thar a \Vifeman is exceeding (witr, bee will excel! ll in 
running, as he 1s ſwift, not 25 he is wiſe. | would dctire to flew fome Glatle 
maker to Po/cdonizes , who with breath falhionerh Glallz mto many formes, 
which would ſcarce be framed by adilizent hand. T hcfe things are found our, 
ſince we haue cealled ro find oura Wiſeman, Pence itn (faich hee) is repor 
ted ro have invented Fornaces, cauſing thartewo tiollowed ones inclining by 
little and little the one rowards the other, ſhould ioyr erhemſ ee 2d be {aft 
ned, to a ſtone in the middeſt. I lay, hatrhis is alle. For before Demorritns 
was borne, it was neceilary cherchere ſhonld bee borh brid FR >es and gates, the 
tops whereof for the moſt partare crooked. F pared Ire, ye hatief. TEACH, 
how the fame Democr itn: found ot rt, bow [gory [ho uld bee poliſhed, how a 
well purged ſtone ſhould be turned into an Emerald, and by what coture at 
this day thoſe tones are coloured which 4re proficabs ro thi vie. Althoug! 
that a \Wiſeman hath found out theſe things, yer found he not them out, as = 
isa Wiſeman: for a \Viſeman doth many things, which a dullard or ignorant 
man will performeas well, orit may be betcer. Askett than what a \V;ſeman 
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hath found our, whar he hith brou: vheinto light ? Firſt the n1ture of — | 


which he hath looked vnon, as or! \er lini ng Creatures have gone, with c 


(low todiuine things. Thenthe Law of I fe, hich hc b th direted accord y wn | 


toall chings : neyths r only hath hee raught co know, bur co follow the Gods, 


and to receiu? accidents nootherwiſe then commands. Ho hath forbidden to | 
obey f.lfe opinions, and he hath weighed with true eſtimation , of how grear | 


worth euery thing was : he hath condemned pleaſures mixed with repentance. 
And hath prayſed good things which will alwayes pleaſe, and hath made ap- 
parent, that he is the happieſt man, who hath no need of happineſſe : thar hee 
is the moſt mightie man who hath power ouer himſclfe. I fpeake nor of that 


Philoſophic, which hath placed a Cirizen out of his Countrey , Gods our of | 
the World, and hath made a vertue of the vice : but concerning that, which | 


ſuppoſerh rhart there is no 200d rhing ſave that which is honeſt , which can- 
not be corrupted either by the gifts of man or of Fortunz,z who for this cauſe 
Kk 3 is 
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' isto beprized, becauſe he will be corrupted by no priceor preſent. I doe not 


« ſuppole that this Philoſophie was in that rude age, wherein as there were no 


Artizans, but men by vſe it ſelfe ro know that which they had need of : as be. 


' fore, in the.Golden age, at ſuch r1me as the benefits of Nature were inditte- 
rently diſpoſed to thole that would take them, before that auarice and difſo- 
| lution had difalembled men, and that both the one and the other were vni. 


ted to make inroades and pillages zthe men in thoſe daies were not wile, al- 


| though they did thoſe things which the wiſe ſhould doe. Aſſuredly there is no 


man that will prize or prayſe any other age or eſtate of mankind betore this, 


| neyther if God ſhould permit a man to frame a new \World,and to give Lawes 
; vnto Nations, ſhould ke allow any other thing,then that which is remembred 
' to have beene amonglt them, with whom 


T he eround then none did plow, none mirht dinide 
Land, that to him alone might then betide. 
Thecarth it ſelfe incommenall did lie ; 

No toiling was, but things to grow did hie. 


What Nation was more happie then that kinde of men ? They enioycd the na- 
ture ofthings in common : Shee, as their mother, furniſhed them with that 
which was requiſite for them all, which was the ſame poſleſſhon of publique 
riches. Why ſhould I not repute ſuch mento be the richeſt that euer were, 
when as among them all, a man could not finde one that was poore ? Coue- 
toulnefle bath madea forcible breach into things that were ſetled exceeding 
well-: and whileſt ſhe deſired to take ſomewhat apart, and to turne it to the 
vic of her ſelfe, ſhe bath madeall things other mens, and from being vomea- 
ſurable, hath brought them into a ſtraire,and bath brought in pouertie, and by 
coucting many things, bath loſt all chings. Although tberefore ſhe would re- 
couer and repaire that which ſhe hath loſt ; although ſhee ſhould adde helds 
vnto fields,and driue out neighbors from their lands,either by price or wrong; 
although ſhe ſhould enlarge ber poſſefſhons to be as bigge as Provinces; and 
terme along iourney thorow his Land, bis poſſethon : yer po enlarging of li- 
mits ſhall bring vs thither, from whence we have departed. When wee have 


| doneall, we ſhall haue much ; whereas before that we bad the whole World. 


| 


[ 


| 
| 
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The Earth it ſelfe was more fertile without labour , and enlarged ir ſelfe for 
the vie of peoples who deuoured not one another. Whatſoeuer Nature 
had brought forth,it wasa pleaſure no lefle to have found it ont, then to ſhew 
the inuention to another : neither could there be either too much or roo little 
for any one, where all was divided among(t thoſe that did agree. As yet the 
ſtronger had not layed hand vpon the weaker, as yet a couetous man did not 
by biding that which he hoarded vp for him, exclude another from neceſla- 
rie things. Each one cared as much for bis companion as himſelfe Weapons 
did ceaſe,& bands were not tainted with humane bloud; they turned all their 
hatred vpon beaſts. They whom ſome thicke wood had covered from the 
Sunne, who lined ſafe vnder Jeaues in a baſe cottage, againſt the rigour of 
Winter or of raine, paſſed over pleaſant nights, without ſighing. Careful- 
neſle toſſeth vs in our purple, and Riirrech vs vp with moſt ſbarpe prickes ; the 
bard ground gaue ſoft ſleepe vnto them. Carued roofes did not hang over 
them, but they lyingin the open ayre, the Starres did ſlide over them , and 
the notable ſpeRacle of the nights;the world was driuen on apace, leading lo 
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from the middle part of heauen, and againe, ſome ariſtng from their hidden 
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| T he dolefull and ſudden burning of the Colony at Lyons : by reaſon of which acci- 
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Year 2 worke with (1ience : as well by day, as by night, the profpett of this | 
moſt beauritull houſedid lye open : one might behold the fignes, declyning 
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place. How could it but delightto wander among miracles that be ſo large. 

ly ſpread abroad ? But ye be atraid of eucrie cracke or ſhattering of your bou- 

les,and it any thing make a noiſe amonglt your piftures, ye flie away aſtoniſh- 

ed. They had not houlcs like vnto Cities. They dweltin open places, expo- | 
ſed tothe wind that gently blew vypon them on everie ſide; a Rocke ora Tree 
was their (hadow; then had they cleare Fountaines , Brookes gently falling 
by them of themleſues, neither diverted by any mans band, nor drawne a- 
way by Pipes, nor inforced any waies ; their fields were pleaſant,and fruicfull 
without induſtrie, and in the midſt thereof ſtood their Countrey Cabban buil- 
ded after a ruſticke manner. T his houſe was according to Nature,which who- 
(ocuer inhabited, he feared nor leſt his houſe ſhould fall on him, or he fall cho- | 
row his houſe : But now adayes, our houſes be a great part of our feare. But 
although their life was moſt bappie, and farre from deceit, yet were they 
not wiſe men, becauſe this word bath relation to an accompliſhed worke. 
Notwithſtanding, I denie not, but that they were men of an high ſpirit, and 
freſhly ſprung from the gods:for the world being not as yer waſted in ſtrength, 
ſent forth betrer things. Bur as all of them have had a nature more power 
full and addreſſed for labours ; fo their wits were not conſummared in all 
things. For Nature giveth not vertue; it isan art to be made good. T hey 
ſought not tor Gold, nor Silver, nor gliſtering Rones ſhining amongſt the low- 
ct dregges of the earth, yea Js yet they ſpared dumbe crearurcs : fo farre was 
it from them, thata man in thoſe dayes in colde bloud, withoot feare, and in 
way of paſtime, ſhould kill one another. Their garments as yet were not 
painted, as yet they were notimbroygereg or tiſſued with gold, for the gold in 
thoſe daies was not ſceneaboue theearth. What therefore ? did the ignorance 
of things make them innocent ? but there is much difference, whether one will 
not, orelſe know not how to ſinne. They wanted juſtice, prudence, tempe. 
rance,and fortitude. T his rude life had certaine things which had ſome re- 
ſemblance of all theſe vertues. Vertue entereth,and is entertained in no mind, 
except it be inſtruted and taught, and brovght to the higheſt by continual! 
exerciſe. Weare borneta this, but without this, and inthe beſt men alſo be. 
fore thou inſtruteſt them, the matter of vertue remaineth,not vertue it ſelfe. 
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dent,we are 10 bethinke of ſudden things ,and ſuch as may befall aman. He ſet. 
teth before our eres the uncert aintie and variableneſſe of things - the greateſt 
and moſt firme things may be diminiſhed, chanecd wightrann, by carth-quake, 
waters and fire. AU mortal things are condemned to periſh. T herefore ney- 
ther death nor infamic is to be ſeared by a man. 


Vr Liberalis is now ſad, becauſe he hath receined newes that the 
Citie of Lyons hath beene burned. T his accident might mone 
any other man,mnch more,ſuch an one who loueth his Coun- 


trie exceeding much. This is the cauſe that maketh him to have 
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recourſe to his conſtancie and patience,which he hath faſhioned | 


and ! 
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Lucias Anneus Seneca. 
and cxerciled of long time, to lupport thole accidents which as he thoug hr | 
migar be teared. Duc | wonder nor, it this fo vachought of milchicte, and al- | 
molt vabeard of, hath not beene withour feare, (ith ic was without example, ; 
For lire hath vexe4 many Clues, but hath veirerly deſtroyed none. For al- | 
though the enemic ina Citic raken by aſlaulc, hath ſometimes ſer the houſes | 
on fire, and that th« molt part hath beene burned: and alchough afterward it 
hath beene renewed avaine,, notwirhltanding ſeldome doth it ſo devoure all, 
thac notaing be leic co the Sword. Scarceallo at any ume hath there bene 
[o gricuous and fo pernicious an earth-quake,as to oucrthrow whole Townes, 
Lally, neuer hath there any where beene fo rerriblea fire,rhat norhing remai- 
ned for a ſecond fire. One night hath laid along ſo many moſt faire workes, 
cuecric one of whica might hau2 made fcucrall Citics to haue beene famous ; 
and rhat hath fallen forth in fo great peace, as cov! nor indeed be feared in 0. 
pen warre. \Vho can beleeue this ? that when arms were laied apart, and 
pzace was ipred throughout the whole carta, Lyons that was poynted at in 
Gaule, ſhould be {1 ſaught for. Fortune hath permitted all choſe, whom pub- 
liquely (he hath afH:fed, ro feare char which they were to ſuffer : no great 
4 tlung,but hath bad ſometime before it grew to ruine. Inthis there was onely 
one night betweenea great Citie, and none at all. To conclude, lam longerin 
telling theethat it hath periſhed, then it was in perithing. All thefe conlide- 
rations incline the afteMion, and hike the inconſtancic of our friend Libera. 
is, who otherwiſe is tirme and rc{olute in that which concerneth him. Neys | 
ther is he ſhaken and agrieucd without a cauſe. VnexpeRed things doe aggra- 

uate the more z Noueltie addeth weight to miſertes : neyther is there any mor- 
call man that conceiueth not more griete tor that he hath moſt admired. For 
remedie whereof, it becommeth vsto foreſee all accidents wharſocuer, wee 
ought to ſend our mindes before ail things, and not onely to that one alone 
whichis viuall, butallo on that which may happen, For what is it,that for- 
tune cannot when ſhe will, rake away cuen trom the molt flourithing ? which 
(he cannot by ſomuch the more affault and ſhake, by how much it ſhineth 
the more beautifully? Vhat is hard,or what is difhcule vnto her? She encoun- 
trcth not with vs daily, nor wholiy atter ane manner, Sometimes ſhe beateth 
vs with our owne hands, ſometimes contented with her owne ſtrength, ſhee 
findeth forth dangers without an author. In all times, yea even from our 
| pleaſurcs, ſhe deriueth the cauſes of our dolors, Warre ariſeth in themiddeſt of 
peace, and the meanes of ſecuritic are changed into feare. A friend and com- 
panion becomes an aduerlarie, and an enemie. The Sommer calmes will 
| change into ſodaine ſtormes,more violent then thoſe of the Winter. Without 
an enemie, we ſuſter hoſtile things; and roo great felicitie hath found forth 
cauſes of (laughter vnto it elſe, if other things fayle. Diſeaſes ſer vpon the 
moſt remperate, the conſumption vpon the ftrongeſt , puniſhment vpon the 
moſt innocent, tumule vpon the molt ſecret. Chance chuſeth ſome new thing, 
by waich as it were forgetting, [he reneweth ber owne ſtrength. Whatſocuer 
long continuance of many labours, and much fauour of God hath builded 
vp,one day ſ[cattereth and diffipateth ir. He rhat ſaith,thar one day,one houre, 
one minute of time ſuthceth to overthrow the greateſt Empires, hath aſſigned 
a long terme to humane calamities, conlidering they may come and goe like- 
wiſein a farre ſhorter ſpace. There were ſome comfort to our weakneſle, and 
to our affaires, if all things were repaired with fo great ſpeed as they be fini- 
lhed. Atthis day, the reparations aduance themſelues ſlowly , andthe d#- 
wh, mage» | 
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mages fall out ſodaine!y, nothing is firmecither in private or publique,the rv- | 


ines and cun'ultonsas well of the particulars as of publique cftares, advance | 
themſelues. Feare nearely artendeth the choyſelt plealure; and although 
there are no occaltons of troubles outwardly , miſchiefes breake forth from 
ſuch places wheretney were lcaft expeted. I heſe 8 ingdomes which ftood 
both in ciuil] and torraine warres, are ruined without any oppolition. What 
Common-wealch could ſupport her felicitie All things therefore are to be 
chought vpon, and the mindeis to be confirmed agaiaſt thoſe things thar 
may happen. 1 hinke vpon exiles, tormencs, warres, {icknefles, and ſhip- 
wrackes. Fortune may bereaue thee of thy Countrey, or make thee ſee the 
dclolation thereot : ſhe can cait thee into a deſert, ſhe can make thar place de- 
lolate, wherein che people is almoſt ftifled with thronging. Let the whole 
condition of mans lite be ſer betore our eyes, and ler vs conlider in our minds 
(if we would not be oppretied,neither Rupified with any vnuſuall miſcrics, as 
it they were pew) not how much happeneth ofrentimes, bur how much may |} 
for the moſt part fall our. We mult wholly apprehend the inconftancie of | 
the affaires of this \World. How often haue the Cities of Aſia and Achaia 
beene ruinated by one earth-quake? How many Cities in Syria, and how 
much hath the earth deuoured in Macedon? How often hath this miſeric af- 
flicted Cyprus ? how often hath Paphos beene buried in her owne ruines? Ot- 
tentimes haue we heard newes of the deftructions of whole Cities, and w:* a- 
mongſt whom theſe rumours are ordinarily ſpread, how ſmall a part are wee 
of all things? Let vs therefore ereft our lejues againlt aduerittics, and wha.- | 
ſoeuer thing may happen, let vs know thar it 15 not (o great as is reported. 
A rich Citie, the ornament of all thoſe her neighbouring Provinces who re- 
ſpeed her, being buile vpon a Hill (and that not ouer high) is burned. And 
time alſo ſhall conſume the verie toundations of all theſe Cities, which now 
thou heareſt prayſed for their magnificence and riches. Seclt thou nor how in 
Achaia the foundations of famous Cities are conſumed ? and that nothing is 
extant whereby it may be knowne that in times paſt they haue beene. Nor 
onely thoſe things which are framed by hand doe periſh. Not onely ſuch 
things as mans Art and induſtrie hath planted, doth time ouerturne, but the 
mountaine tops moulder, and whole Regionsare come to noughr. T hole pla- 
cesare couered with the Sea that ſtood tarre off trom the ſight of the ſame. 
The fire hath conſumed the Mountaines trom the hollow whereo! it flamed 
out. Andintimes paſt hath earen away the higheſt Promontories which were 
a ſollace to Sailers, and brought the prondeſt hills ro humble ſhoares. The ve- 
rie workes of nature areendammaged, and therefore ought we to ſuffer pati- 
ently the deſtruion of cities. A1I things that ſtand muſt tall, and an end remai- 
neth to all things : wherherir bethat the winds ſhut in by an internal force and 
blaſt, have ſhaken off the weight vnder which they be held ; or the force of 
floudsin ſecret, hath throwne downe thoſe things thar ſtand againft them ; or 
the violence of flames hath broken the ioyning together of the ground ; or 
age,trom which nothing is ſafe, hath by little and little overcome them: or 
the vnwholeſomeneſle of the $kie hath caft out people, and fitnation bath 
corrupted deſerts. It is a long thing to reckon vp allthe waies of the defti- 
nies. I his one thing I know, thatall the workes of mortall men are conders- |- 
ned by morrtalitic. We liue amongſt thoſe things that periſh. Theſe and fuch 
like comforts I apply to our Ziberalrs, who is inflamed with an ineſtimable 


loue to his Countrey ; which peraduenture is conſumed, that it might be the 
. becter 
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|| Many things baue fallen that they might riſe higher and greater. T imarzine: 
an enemic tothe preſperitic of the Citie, did fay, thar he grieued at the firing 


| of Rome for this one thing, becauſe he knew thar a better would riſe againe, 
' then kad beene burned. In this Citic alſoir is verie like , that all will Rriue, 


| that greater and more laſting buildings may be reſtored then they haveloſt. 1 


withthat they may be more long-laſting, and builded with better (ignes of 


' locke for a longer age to come. For it 18 ſcarcely one hundreth yeares paſt, 
' fince this Colony was planted there, which is ſcarcely the complete age of a 


— py 


man. This Colony being thus increaſed, vnderthe conduR of Plancw , by 
reaſon of che commoditie of the place, hath reinforced it ſelfe , and yet not- 


; withſtanding in the ſpace of an old mans age, ſhe hath ſuffered grieuous miſ. 
| fortunes. Let the ſoule be framed to vnderitanding,and patient ſufferance of 
| his condition, and ler her know, that there is nothing which Fortune dare not 
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doe. That ſhe hath the ſame right againſt Empires , which ſhce bath againſt 
thoſethat doerule : that (he can doe the ſame againſt Cities, that ſhe doth a- 
gainft men. None of theſe things 1s to be frertted at. Wee baue entred into 
that world, wherein men live by theſe Lawes : Pleaſerh it? Obey. Pleaſcthir 
not ? Depart which way thou will. Be angrie, if any thing bee fooliſbly, 
or vniultly reſolued vpon by thy ſelfe, Bur ifthis neceſfitie tieth the bighet 
and loweft, therefore returne 1ato fauour with Deftinie, by which all things 
arc diſlolued. T here is no cauſe that thou meaſure vs with Tombes, and 
with theſe Monuments,which being of vnequall bigneſſe, doe compalle the 
way about. T he duſt maketh all equall. We are borne vnlike,we die alike. T he 
ſame I lay of Cities, that of the Inhabitants of Cities. As well was Ardca ta- 
ken, as Rome. That makerot mankiad hath not diſtinguiſhed vs by birth, 
nor by famoulſneſle of names, no longer then we be. But when we come to 
the end of mortall things: O ambition, ſaich he, depart thou ; let there be the 
ſame law in all things that live vponthe earth, Wee are equally ſubic ro all 
ſorts of euils. No man is more fraile then another, no man is more certaine to 
live vatill the next day, then another. _L/exander the King of the Macedo- 
nians, began like a wretch to learne Geometrie, to the end that be might know 
how little the earth was, whereof he had poſſeſſed verie lictle, I call bim mi- 
ſerable forthis, becauſe he wasto vnderſtand that he did beare a falſe ſirname. 
For who can begreatin ſo ſmall aching? Thoſe leſſons which he was to learne, 
were ſubtill, and wereto bee attayned by diligent attention, but they could 
netenter intothis head of his puffed vp with vanitie, who ſent his thoughts 
beyond the Ocean Sea. Teach me, ſaith he,eafie things. To whom his Maſter 
faid ; Theſe things bethe ſame, & alike difficult vnto all.Preſuppole likewile, 
my L«cilias, that Nature ſpeaketh thus vnto thee. Theſe things whereofthou 
complaynelt, they are the ſame vnto all : more calie things can be giuen vnto 
none; but whoſocuer will, ſhall make them more ealie vnto himſelfe. How ? 
With patience. It is meet both that thon grieve, & thirft, and be hungric, and 
waxe olde ; andif longer tay among(t men befal! thee, that thou be (icke,and 
loſe ſomewhar,and doeperiſh. Notwithſtanding, there is no cauſe that thou 
mayeſt belecue theſe things which make a noyſe about thee. None of them 
are bad, noneintollerable or bard. They are feared, becauſe all men by com- 
mon conſent ſuppoſe them to be dreadfull : Thou feareft death as thou wou!- 
defta falſe report. But what is more fooliſh then a man fearing words ? Our 
Demetrius was accuſtomed elegantly to ſay, that the ſpeeches of the vnskilfull 
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| wereas much cl:cemed by him,as was the breaking of winde. For what difte- 
rence, ſaith he, is there vnto me, whether that theſe doe make a noyle from a- 
boue or from below? How great madneſlc is it to be afraid , leſtthou be Cil- } 
| credited by thoſe that haue nocredit ? As ye haue feared fame without caule, 
ſolikewile teare you that which dependeth thereupon, which you would ne- 
uer feare, it common report commanded you not. VV hart loſle ſhall a good 
man ſufter, beeing beſporred with vniuſt reports? The liniſter iudgement 
which men conceive of death, thould not make her diſtaſtfull in reſpeR of vs : 
the teare of a common report is wicked , none of them that haue accuſed 
death, haue tryed it. In the meane ſpace, it is raſhnefle to condemne that 
vn bich thou knowelt not, But thou knowelt this, how proficable (he is ro ma- 
| ny, how many the freeth from rorments,from povertic,trom complaints,from 
| PU .niſhments, from tediouſneſſe. We arenot inthe power of any thing, lith 
death is in cur owne power. 
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ES1ST XOCIE 


T hat reaſon ruleth in man, and that all thinss are to be referred to it, and that 
bleſſed life i« init when it « per feet. 7 hat externall things hane light or no | 
weight. Alſo, that pleaſure « of no moment , tt us the good 6f wnreaſonable 
creatures. And yer that external thin: T5 may be aſſumed, which are accor- | 
ding ts Nature; but with iudgement : and that thus then i: rood in them, 
to bee well chaſes. Neuertheleſſe alſo without thers, that one u bleſſed, yea | 
moit bleſſed by wertne alone, Theſe things may befall : yet beeing added, | 
they doe mot encreaſe , nor being taken away, doe d:creaſe bleſſedneſſe— + CA- | 
gamst which no time can doe any thins. Let vs be like to God, let ws hane re- | 
courſe to him. 


Thinke that thou and I agree of this, that externall things are | 
gotten for the body, and that the bodie is reucrenced for the | 
) borourotthe minde , that there be (eruile parts in che minde, | 
whereby we be mooued and nour!ſhed , giuen vato vs for that | 
| 
| 


| principall thing. In this principall there is ſomewhat that 1s 
vnrealonable and reaſonable. That ſerueth to this. T his is one thing, that is | 
not referred vnto any beſides: bur it carrieth all things vnto it ſelfe. For di- | 
vince reaſon hath powerouer all things, and is not ot it lelfe ſubicR to any. 
Our reaſon likewile is the like, for ir proceedeth trom the diuine. It we agree | 
amongſt our ſelues concerning this, it tollowerhalſo thar we agree concerning 
that, that bleſſed lifes placed! in this one thing, that reaſon may be perfect in 
vs. For ſhe onely (tandeth firme, and maketh kead againſt Fortune. She be- 
| Ing conſerued, warranteth vs from all confulions. Bur that is the onely good, 
which is neuer impayred. He, [ ſay, is bleſſed, whom nothing maketh leſler ; 
he holdeth the chiefe, and dependeth nor indeed vpon any thing , fave vpon 
himſelfe : For he may fall, who is ſuſtained by the belpe of another. It it be 
otherwiſe,thoſe things that be not ours, ſhall begin to prevaile much in vs. Bur 
who will depend on Fortune, or what wiſe man admireth himlſelfe tor thoſe : 
things that be anothers? What is bleſſed life ? ſecuritie and perperuall rranqui- 
litie. The greatneſle ofthe minde will giue vs this, and a firme conſtancie of a 


thing well iudged of. But how come we to this ? If all veritie be throughly 
| looked 
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look :d vpon ; it an order, manner, comelineſle, and 4n hurtleſle will, or that | dulagre 
which is kotmitnl', and henreo reaſon, and never departing from it ( being | 15 910! 
bot! lonely, and tobe admired) be preferned 1n the doing of raings. La'tly, | Is moit 
that [ may briefly write the forme vnto thee, ſuch onghr the minde of 2 wiſe | | _—_— 
man to be, as may becamea god. What can tie delire, who is in poſſcthon of ; | irom i 
all verties 2 Fort rhings thar be nor honeſt, car conferre any thing ro The per- | | things 
F-tinn of our con'ition, bleſſed lite ſhall bein thoſe things, without which lhe | | vecaul, 
cannot ſvbſiſt. And what is more fooliſh or more diſhoneſt, then rotie the | | _ 

good of a rea{onable ſoule varo vnreaſonab!e things ? Notwithſtanding, ſome | one, t 
1dgethar the chiete!t good may receive increaſe , becavle it is notaccompli- | _— 
 thed 25 longas the accidenrs of this life re(ilt tr. For this cauſe, 4ntipater,one | wal Ty 
ofthe chiclet Authors of this ſet, faith,that he attributerh ſomwhart, but verie | neene 
lirtle, to externall things. This, as thou ſeelt, 1s not ro content a mans lelte | ol neat 
with the Sun, burto require turther lighe from a pertie lampe. What mo. _ 
' ment in this cleareneſle of the Sunne can a ſparke of fire haue? It thou art not ws - 
' contented with honeſltic alone, iris needfull thar thou deltre that quiet ſhould Decal 

be added thereunto, which the Grecians call heſychian, or pleaſure. The one } mm 
| of theſe things howſoeuer,may be receiued, Forthe minde is void of trouble, _ CC 
it freely b-holdeth the vaiuerle,and nothing callerb it away from the contem. l 6,00 
plationof Nature. T hat other thing,namely pleaſure, 1s the good of a Beaſt, _— 
\We adde an vnrealonable thing to that which is reaſonable, a diſhoneſt ching good n 
to that which is honeſt. Doth the tickling of the body caulea happie life? Why take in 
theretore doubt ye to ſay, that a man is well,if his taſte be well? And numbrelt conch! 
thou him, I doe not ſay, amongſt men, but amongſt mankinde, whoſe chicfelt =_ is 
good conlilteth of taſtes,and colours,and ſounds ? Ler that creature which is — tgoo 
borne to eate onely , depart from that moſt beautifull number of liuing crea- : m * 
tures, who are next vnto the gods, and let him be numbred with brute beaſts. e ar 
The vnreaſonable part of the minde hath two parts: the one couragious, am- memoe 
bitious, vnbridled, placed in the afteions : the other bale, languiſhing, given 8 = m 
| ynto pleaſures. T hey haveleft that vnbridled , but better , certainely more ed: . - 

| valiant and more worthie a man : and hauethought this feeble and abieCtto = c 
| be neceſlarie to a bleſſed life. They have commanded reaſon to ſerue this, 1m mo 
| and haue made that which is demiſle and ignoble, ro be the good of a moſt -_ rs 
| generous creature. Furthermore, it is mixed, and monſtrous, and framed lp _ 
| of the diners agreeing members of liuing creatures. For as our Ytre#l faith - = 
—— man | arewitt 
A womans face and Virgines breaits moſt faire diſcom! 
Vntill her middle-part : after fhec bare commo 
| ( Fiſh-like) a bodie vajt with Dolphines tailes, into = 
And many 4 woluiſh paunch with her ſhe trailes. | his pert: 
not mil; 
| Wild Beafts, fierce, borrible, andifwifr, arg ioynedto this Scy/la; bur of what can be d 
monſters hauetheſe men compounded wiſdome ? The firlt part of a man is ofthe $i 
vertue it ſelte; the brittle and fading fleth, which is onely aptto recciue meats, of. Bur - 
as Poſidonines [aith, is annexed thereunto, Thar divine vertue endeth in a mu- light of 
{ tablething ; and a ſluggiſhand decaying beaſt, is adioyned to the higher, ve- may - 
nerable, and heauenly parts thereof. That repoſe (how quiet ſoeuer) gaue _ 
o' it ſelfe nothing indeed tothe minde, but remoued impediments. Pleaſure | Neither 
of her owne accord , diſſolueth and mollifieth all ſtrength. How can _ there is 

[| - 
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diſagreeing contunction of bodics be made to continu; A molt flug! mY ling J 

is adioyned 0 that which is mott valiant ; ſcarce ferious thin osto th; it which 
is molt ſcuere, even a diltemperate and vaniuled thing to that which is mol | 
holy. W bat theretore, faith hee, if good health, and quiet, it a life exempt 
rom ſorrowcs, (hall no wayes hinder vertue , wile thou not ſecke | ar ole 
things? Why (hould | not ſeeke them ? But not becauſe they are 900 , bur | 
»ecaule they be commodities according ro nature, and becau's wit , rd 
1udgement I make vieotchem. What good then (hall there b th 1tacm? I his 
| one, that they haue beene well choſen. *For when I take ſuch a garment as 1s 
| meet, when [ walke as isrequitit; when [ ſup as I ovght : iris northe ſopper,or 
þ wa!king, or apparrell are good things, but my purpoſe in theſe of keeping a 
| caneagreeable vnto reaſon i ig euerie thing. Yea now I will adde, the choice 
of near apparell is to be delired by a man, Forman is by nature a neat and e- 
legant creat ure. 1 berefore neat apparrell | isnot a good thing by ir ſelfe , but | 

ae choice of neat apparel;becauleit is not good in thething, but in the choice: 

becauſe our ations be honeſt , not thoſe things in which wee imploy-our 
_ I hat woich I haue ſpoken of apparrell, luppoſethat I haue ſpoken the | 
ſ{um2 concerning the bodie. For Nature hath alſo compaſſed the minde with | 
this, as a certaine apparrell, it is the couer thereof. Burt who at any time hath 
eſteemed his apparrell by his chelt ? A [heath maketh the {word to be neither | 
good nor bad. i allo doanf{werthee the ſame concerning the bodice: I would 
take indeed, it choyle be giuen, both health and ſtrength. Bur my indocment | 
conc&niny them,and not they themſclues,ſhal be that which is g00d. A wiſe 
man 1s blefled indeed, ſaith nezycrt notwichſtanding,he obraineth not that chie- 
telt good, except allo thar naturall ialtruments be correſpondent vnto him. 

Thus wretched indeed he cannot be, who hath vertve : bur he is nor moſt bleſ- | 
ſed, who is deſtitute of the benefits of Naturc,as of health,and of fo "ur, dncfle of 
members, Thoupranteſt that which ſeemeth ro be moreincred:ble,thar a man | 
1s not miſerablein the greateſt and continva!l dolors, bur rather! hat bes bet | 
led:rhou dcnieſt that which is more ſlight,that he is mot blc{ſed. Bur ——_—_ 

can be the cauſe that a man (hould nor be miſerable,more ealily may the m | 
him more bleſſed. For lefſe diſtance remaineth trom blefled ry moſt ſed, 
then trom miſerable to bleſſed. Cinort that thing which deliuererh a man from 
his calamiries,and placeth him amongſt the number of the happicr fort,accom- 
plith and adde the reſt vnto him,and make him intirely happy?F aintcth the on 
the top of the mountaine? Commodities and diſcommodities are in life ; both 
are without vs.1t4 good man be not miſerable, aithovgh he be preſſed withall 
diſcommodities; how is he not moſt bleſſed, although he be deſticure of ſome 
commodities? Foreuen as the burthen of diſcommodirics plungerh him not 
into milerie,ſo likewiſe the want of commodities draweth him not back trom | 
his perfeR lelicitie But-aſwel he is moſt bleſſed without commodities, as he is 
not miſerable by diſcommodities, Cannot his good be taken from him, if ir 
can be diminiſhed? A little before I ſaid, that a (mall fire hclpeth notche light 
ofthe Sun. For whatſoever ſhineth without it,is hid with the cleareneſſe there- 
of. Bur certaine things, faith he,doe alſo binderthe Sun. Bur the force and the 
light of the Sun is whole,cuen amongſt oppoſit things:and although ſomwhat 
may interpoleit ſclie, which may hinder vs from the light otir, yer ceaſerh he 
notto finilh his courſe. So oftenas he hath {hined amongſt the clouds, he is 
| neitber leſſer in bodie, nor{lower in motion,then when he ſhineth brighr; for 


there is great differdce, whether that ſomwhar do only ſtand againlt or hinder. 
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| After the ſame lort, oppolite taings detrat nothing from vercue. Shee is not | 
| lefſe, but ſhinerh lefle : Ic may be chat we ſee her not ſo well nor fo clearely, yer 
| is (he the ſame vnto her felfe, and atter the falhion of the obſcured Sunne, 
doth in ſecretexercile her force. Theretore calamities, loſles,and iniurics, can 
doe as much againſt vertue, asa ſmall cloud can doe againſt the Sunne. Some 
one there is that ſaith, that « wile man being lickly, is neyther ;miſcrable nor | 
bleſſed Bur he likewileis deceyued ; for he matcheth caſuall chings with ver- 
rues, and attributerh ſo much to honelt things , as ro things wanting honeltie. 
Bur what is more filthic,what 1s more vnworthie, then to compare venerable 
things with thoſe that are bale ? For faith, iuſtice, pietie, fortitude , prudence, 
are venerable things : on the contrarie, thoſe things be abieR and vile , which 
light vpon thole men for the moſt part who are the baſeſt, namely!, a ſound 
thigh,andiarme, and teeth, and che health and ftrength of theſe. Againe, if a 
ws) who hath a diſeaſed bodie, ſhall be accounted neither miſerable nor 
bleſſed, bur ſhall be left in the middeR : his life alſo (hall neither beto be deli- 
red nor to be fled from. Bur whatis ſo abſurde, as that a wiſe mans life ſhould 
not be delired ? and what is ſo withour cred!t, as that there is a life which is 
not to be delired, or to be fled from ? Then if the lofles of the bodie doe not 
make a man miſerable, they ſuffer him to be bleſſed. For thoſe things which 
haue no power to tranſport vs intoa worler eftate, have not power indeed to 
binder vs irom the beſt eftate. We know, ſaith he, that ſomewhat is hote, and 
ſomewhat colde : and that luke-warme is betwixt them both. Sooneis bleſ- 
ſed, and another miſerable ; another neyther miſerable nor bleſſed. 1 will 
diligently diſcufſe this ſimilitude which is oppoſed againſt vs. If I ſhall put 
more cold into that Juke-warme, it will be made colde: it I ſhall powre on 
more warme, it ſhall at laſt be made warme, But how much ſoever 1 (hall 
adde to the milcries of this man, who is neyther miſcrable nor bleſſed, hee 
ſhall not bee miſerable, as yee lay , therefore this ſimilicude is vnlike, Fur- 
thermore, Ipropolevnto thee a man neyther miſerable nor bleſſed : I adde 
blindnefle ro him , he is not miſerable: I adde weakeneſſe, hee is not mile- 
rable: I adde continuall and grieuous dolours, hee is not miſerable. Hee 
whom ſo many euils tranſlate net into a miſerable life ; they doe not in- 
deede leade him from a bleſſed life. If a wiſe man, as yee ſay , cannot 
fall from being bleſſed, ro become miſerable, he cannot bee bur happie. | 
For why ſhould be, who bath begun to (lide, tay any where? That thing 
which ſuffereth him not to be rolled to the bottome, keepeth him in the 

toppe. But why cannot a bleſſed life be cut off ? Indeed it cannot be lefle- 

ned ; and therefore vertueit ſelfe, by ir (elfe, is ſufficient for ir. What there- 

fore, faith he, is not a wiſe man more bleſſed, who hath lived longer, whom 

no dolour hath called away : then hee who oftentimes hath wraſtled with 

bad ſuccefle? Anſwere mee, I pray thee : Is he better or more vertuous? 

If he be not, certainely be is not more blefſed. Ir is meet that he live more 

rightly , that hee may liue more bleſſcdly: If bee cannot live more right- 

ly, he cannot live more blefledly indeede. Vertue is not augmented : no 

more is a happie life which proceedeth from the ſame. For vertue is (o 

greata goed thing, that it fecleth not theſe ſmall additions , ſuch as are ſbort- 

neſſe of life, and dolour, and divers diſcommodities of the bodie. For pleaſure 
1s not worthie to bee reſpeRted by vertue. What is the chiefeſt in vertue ? 

To hauveno neede of that which hereafter is to come, nor to reckon his 

daycs. In whatſoeuer time ye will, eternall good maketh abſolutely perfeR. | 
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Theſe things ſeeme incredible vnto vs, and ſurpaſſing humanenature, For we | 
meaſure the maieltie of vertue by our weakeneſle, and we impoſe the name of 
vertue vpon our vices. But why ſhould any man repute it for a mater incre- 
dible,thar one being placed in greateſt torments,ſhould ſay, I am ble{Tcd ? Bur 
ſuch like ſpeeches baue beene heard in the verie (hop of pjeaſure : / /zue, faith 
Ertcvavs, this moſt bleſſed and laſt aay - when on the one tide , difhculcic 
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of making warer tormented him,and on the other {ide, an incurable dulour o 
an exulcerated b-.lly tortured him. Why therefore are theſe things incredtble 
with them who imbrace vertue : (ith they khaue beene found amongſt thole 
who haue beene drowned 1n pleafures ? Theſe degenerate and bale minded 
fay, that a wiſe man (hall not be milſcrable, nor bleſſed , in greateſt dolours, in 
preatelt calamirties. But this alſo is incredible,yea more incredible. For | ſee nor, 
how verrue being calt from her owne height, likewiſe may not be drtuen tro 
the loweſt. She eyther ought ro make a man bletled ; or it ſhe be d-tuen trom 
this, [he (hall not hinder a man to become milcrable. Hethat (tan lera can- 
not be overcome: it is requilite that eyther he be ouercomne, or oucrc ome. | 
Some will ſay, that veriue and bleflcd life atteaderh the immortali gods 
onely: I anſwer, that we baue a certaine ſhadow and {1militude of thoſe good 
things whic b wee neerly approach vnto , but cannot attaine them. But rea- 
ſon is common to gods and mea : I his is conſurnmated in them, begun and 
not perteted in vs. But'our vices draw vs t9 defpayre. Touching the vn. 
realonable part , as one ſcarce conltant to keepe the belt things whole judge. 
ment is vncertaine and irreſolure, it delireth tro content the eycs and the cares, 
ro have good health, beautie, ſtrength, and long lite. By the meancs of the 
other partie endowed with reaſon,the vertuous man may executethings which 
are not to be repeated, as the ignorant man doth who is fcazed with a cr 
eaine malice, which diſpoſerh bis ſpirit to euill things. Contrariwile, the acti- 
onsof the wile man , are exempt from malice, alrhough thar otherwile his 
motion be imperte&t. As yet heis not good, but is t.{hioned tor good : Buc 
he is cuill, wholocuer wantcth any thing to be guod, 
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Put ſuch a man whom we ſlill conftant findt, 
That ftiil hath vertue preſent in his minat, 


Heequalleth the gods, he tendeth to heauen , he remembreth him his origi- 
pall, No wicked man {trtuzthrto aſcend thither , whence he had deſcended. 
But whar is the cuſe, why thou eftcemeſt nor, that there is ſome diutne thing 
in him, who is a partof God? All this world, wherein we are contained, is 
one, 1s God : and we aretheteliowes and the members of him. Our minde 
comprehenderh much, ic mounteth to heauen if vices prefle ic not downe. 
Euen as the ſhape ot our bodies is vpright, and our face lookerh rowards 
heauen : ſo the (oule, which may extend her ſelfe as much as ſhe will, was for 
med by Nature, to will things equalito the gods, and lo to vic her ſtrength, 
and toextend her lei: into her owne ſpace. For if the mountedon high on 
other wings then her owne, it were an infinite payne for herto tower vpto 
heauen: when [he hath boldly performed this voyage for which alſo ſhe hath |, 
taken her bzcing. all the world and nothing are all one vnto hir her eyes are 
not fixed on carthly poſſeſſions. As for Gold and Siluer, (worthie to bee 
bidden in that darkenefle from whence they were drawne, ) ſhee prizeth 
them, not for their brightneſle, which in ſome ſort bewitcherh the eyes of the 
LL Igno- 
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Lucius Anneu Seneca, 


T he the world ; that we ought te fill our ſoules, and not our 


' in his own,a5 forrowiul at another mans. When ſhe bath litted vp her (elf into 


| fiſhes. Wharis this ro her ? He, who during his conuerſation amongſt men, 
\ fearcth ao threats : ſhall he afrer death ſeareany threats of them, whom we 
| {carce ought to leare vntill death ? T he hooke, ſaith be, ſhall not teare mee, 
| northe rcnding of my dead carcaſle caſt out to reproach, alrhovgh loathſome 
| to them that ſhall looke on. I requeſt no man tor a laſt duetie: I commend 


| vnburied. Vy hom cruelte hath caſt forth, the day ſhall burie. Mccenas faith 
| cloquently : - 


minately i = managed it. 


12norant, and bath withdrawne them trom the contemplation ut heauen, 
10cefſuch timeas our couctouſneſſe began to prize and draw them from the 
entrailes of theearth. She knowerh that riches are in other cofters and Caba- 


nd afuries or Sachgls. Ir is the foule that ought to gouerne all things, that | 

of ghr ro be put in poſl:ſhon ot the g goods of Nature, Let the Fa'tand Welt | 
be her limic, and ler her poſleſleall things after the manner of the gods; ler 
ber from aboue deſpiſe rich men with their riches : of whom none is ſo toyful 


this lofcinelle, the is alſo nor a lover, but a manager of the bodie, as of a necel- 
ſarie burthen : neither ſubieerh lhe her felte ro that, oucr which (hee is ſet. 
\\V hoſoruer {erueth the bodies a {laue ; tor without mentioning other ma- 
ſters introduced by the ouer great care that a man hath of himſelte, his power 
15redious and difſolute. Sometimes the ſoule diſlodgeth peaceably , ſome- 
times (he departeth couragioully , witheut care what ſhall become of that 
lhe lcauerh >chind her. Bur as we neglett the haires that be ſhauen trom the 
beard ; ſo that divine ſoule being to depart out of the bodie, ſuppoſerh that it 
concernecth her in no fore what ſhall become of hir caſe or couer, (whether the 
fire burne it vp, or the beaſts pluck it alunder, or theearth cover it) no more 
then the ſecondines pertainetoan in'ant new borne. As much is ir to her 
whether it be caſt tor a prey to the birds, or deuourcd in the Sea by Dogge- 
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my reliques to no man. Nature it ſelfe hath proui ided that no man ſhould be 
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T carr not for a Tombe or any Graue, 
To burie myremidines Nature will CYAue _. 


Tl hou woulee ft haue thought that a man of great ſpirit and reſolution had 


(pokenthis 2 for he had both a grear and a manly wir, except he birulclfe effe- 
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Corcerning ths acath of the Philoſopher M:tr.onacres, who died « 
Y0UR7 AP. 7h at is of ſmall regard : alſpl:fe is to be meaſured, not by ſpace, 
bus by aff. F pf _ 
"ow by 4 WET Ie ood Life. is that nhich is lonz . Laſt ly , noth! 4 
mere 15 lonz. 


CS (92, the Epiſtle wherein thou bewailedſt the death of .17crrona7es 
AY VE the Philoſopher,as though ke might & ought to have |;ned 1on- 
IS ger, [haue deſired thy moderation, which is abundant in thee 
= 3 towatds cuery perſo nandin cvery bulincſſe, but faileth in one 
2 thing, wherein it faileth allmen. I haue found many vpright 

towards 
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rowards men, but none towardsthe gods. Wedaily chide Deftinie : why was | - {10 
ſach a one taken away in the midſt ot his courſe? And why liueth ſuch a one | [ | 
ſo long ? Why extenderh he his olde age in ſuch fort that he is both grieuous | k 
rohimlſclfe and to others ? Whether, [ pray rhee, wwdgelt thoujr to be more | WH: 

fic, that thou obey Nature,or that Nature obey thee? Or what $killeth it how | | 

ſoone thou departeſt from a place, from whence cither ſooner or later thou | | 1 
muſt depart? We muſt nor care to live long, butto luc enough. For to liuc | | 
long, thou haſt need of Deltinie, ro live ſufficiently thou onely needeſt cou- 
rage. Lifeis long it it be full: bur the is filled, when the ſoule hath reſtored her | , 
owne good vnto her ſelfe, and hath tranſlated the power of her ſelfeto her 
ſeife. What doe foureſcore yeares profic a man that hath ſpent them in idle- 500 
neſſe? This man liued nor, bur made an abode in life ; neither lately, but long 
agoedid he die. He lived foureſcore yeares, Bur we muſt know from what | 
day thou makeſt account of his death. Bur he died young ; yet he performed | 

the dueties of a good Citizen, of a good friend, of a good fonne: he fayled in | 
no part : alchough his age were imperfeR, bis life was perfeR. He lived foure» | | 

ſcore yeares z yea, heliued nor, bur was in the world, except peraduenture | ; 
thou ſaye!t him to have lived fo, as Trees are faidtoliue. I defire thee, my | 

Lucilius, that we endeuour this, that euen as pretious things, ſo our life may | 

not lie much open, but may be worth much. Let vs meaſure it by our ations, | | | 
not by time. Wilt thou know what diffcrence there is betweene this coura- | 
gious young m4, and this contemner of Fortune, who hath gone through all 
the d:grecs 0 humane life, and is promoted vnto the h ghett good, and that 
her oucr waum many yeares haue paſſed ? The younger liveth euen then 
when he is dead, the other periſhed before death. So then, let vs pra fe and 
place him in the number of the happic, who hath imployed his time well, how 
little ſyeuer it were. For he hath ſcene true light, he hath not beene one of the 
ordinarie ſort; he liueth, and hath lived, and hath flouriſhed. Sometime he 
hath clcarely appcared inthe calme of Forcune; ſometime, as it is ordinarie, 
che brightneſle of his fortune hath not ſparkled, but thorow the clouds of ad- | | | 
uerſitie, Why f{eckeft chou,how long he hath lived ? He lived euen vatill po- | | 
ſteritic: he palled away, and gave himlelte to the memorie of ages ro come. | | 
I will not refuſe a long life , yet will [ not ſay, that any thing hath beene de- 
fetiue in my felicitie, although my yeares haue beenc ſhortned. For I have 
not appropriated my [el'e vnto that day, which greedy hope hith afligned me 
to bemy laſt: but I baue looked vpon cuerieday, as if it had beene my laſt. 
Why askeft thou me,when | was burne? Am I as yet reckoned amongft thoſe 
that be more young ? I haue that which is mine owne. Euen as ina leſſer ha- 
bite of bodice, one may be a perfet man: ſo in a leſſer meaſure of time, there 
may bea perfeR life. Age is amonght externall things. It is not in my power 
to live ſo longas I would, yet is it inmy powerto be a good man. Exat this | 
of me, that I paſſe not thecourſe ot my life in daiknefſe, that I meaſure out an | 
vnnoble age; that I may leade alite, not that I may bee violently carried | 
through it. Wile thou know what is the moſt ampleſt ſpace of lite? To liue 

lolong as that a man becommeth wife : Hethat commeth vnto that, hath at- (f 
tayned, not the longeſt, but the happieſt end. Sucha one may glorie, and giue 
thankes vnto the gods; impuriag in their preſence to himſelfe and to nature, 
that he hath beene. Deſcruedly (hall he aſcribe it : for he hath returned a ber- 
ter life then he hath received, He hath propoſed vnto others the patterne of 
2 good man: he hath ſhewed what an one and how great he was : it be had ad- 
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Lucius Annuaus deneca. 
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dc<d any thing, It had beznc l1Ke » vnto that which vi as palt, And netwithftan- | 


ding how lon: 2 doe we liue ? \Ve cnioy the knowiedge of all Di . We know 
by waar meanes the principall Nature (uſtaineth her (cite, how lice orcereth 


| the worl4, by what courles ſhe recalleth the yeare , how ſhe tarh ſhur vp all 
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things which were atany time, and hath made her {z!te the end of her lclie. 
\Ve know,that the Starres haue their proper turnes and returnes: that no- 
thing is ſtable bur the earth : thar other things rowie and runne away with 2 
cortunuall {witrnete. We know how the Moone outliripperh the Sunne 1» 
his courſe, why the ſlower leaueth the {wifrer behind her : bow ſhe receiueth 
or loſerh light : what cauſe bringeth on the night, whar bringeta backe the 
Cay. TI hither muit we goe,where thou mayclt bet19ie 1d choſe things more nere 
ly : Neyther,ſaith the wile man, ow [ more valiantly, becaule [ iudge that 
the way vito my gods iS1laid open vato mee. Ihknue « deſerved to be admitted, 
| bauealreadie converſed with then: and I haue ſent my ſpirit vato them, 
and they haue ſent theirs ynco me. But luppolc that I berakenaway,an d that 
nothing ol a man remaineth atcer death: I hauc a minde as great as every al 
though I ſhould depart inco no place. Some will ſay, thar ſuc ha one-ived not 
ſo many yeares as he might have done. A man may writea book of few \ CT. 
ſes, thatis bech praile-worthic and profitable : I hou knowelt that the Chro- 
nicles of 7 a-zuſ;# are 1n little reqt !e(t, and what name is giuen tac mz lo1s the 
life of lome men long, and cxtendeth it felte turther then 7 amn/1zs Chro. 
nicles. Suppoſeſt thou him to be more happie, who is [laine in the cuening of 
the day of his combare, then he who is {laine in the midſt of the day ? \Whar, 
thinkeſt chou that any one is ſo deſirous ot life, that be had rather haue his 
throat cut in the place where the combatants are diſpatched, then where thoſe 
that are wounded to death in the T heater ? No greater ſpace doe we one goe 
before another. Death apprehendeth all; he that killerh,followerh him cloſe 
who is killeg. I rats the leaſt, which men care for moſt. Bur what pertay- 
ncth it to the purpoſe bow long thou auoydeſt, that which thou cant not a- 
uoyde ? 


Eolngy XCITIL 


A diſpute, whether the Teaching or FE xhorting part of Philoſophie be more pro- 
fitable ? and whether the one can ſuf? CE WI thor ut the other * AxlsToO pre) fer. 
reth the former, and admittethit alone : and his arguments be here. Others 
aaioyne the other part, and ſhew the great w(e; thereof and SENECA dijtin- 
guiſheth finely, wittily, and fruttſully. Keade and dcl. lebt. 


Ome hauereceiued that part of Philoſophie alone, which giueth 
proper precepts to euery perſon. ut frameth not the whole man; 
perſwading the huſband how to carric himſelf rowards his wite; 
the tacher how to bring vP children ; the maſter how to gouerne 
ſcruants : and have lefr che other as extrauagant and cllranged 
trom our profit : as though any one could in part per{wade, cxcept firlt he bad 
comprehended the ſumme of vniverſalilite. But 17150 a Sroick,on the con- 
trariceſtecmeth this to be alight part, and which deſcendeth not euen vnto 
the breaſt : butthar which hath nor precepts, he faith, that it profiteth verie 


much z and that the decrees theraſelues of Philoſophie, are the conſtitution ol 
the 
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the chictz!lt good, which he char hath vaderſtood and learred well, Limit: 
commandeth himſclie, wart 1s to be done on either pare. Eyen as be wio jear 
neth to calt a Dart,caketh a fit place, and frameth his hand for the diretion of 
cholerhings which he throweth ; wacn be hath gotten this force by in{truct! 
01 and excrcilc, he viceth it ar whatſocuer hee will ; tor he bach learned nor rt: 
lic this or char, but whatſoever he will : lo be who hath inftru ted hirmiclte for 
nis whole lite, delireth not particularly ro be admonith:d , hze being tauchr 
{or the whole ; not how to ttue with a wife or with a ſonne . bur how he m1y 
| live well : in this allo is it comprehended, how he may live with his wife 
Jonrr children, Cleanthes wageth this part alſo ro bee proficable, but w-1ke 
except i flowed trom the whole , except one _—_ rhe very Decrees and 
hcads of Poiloſophie. T herefore this place is diuided into -quadert Vs: 
\ hether it be profitable or vaprofitable, and w herher it alone can make 1 
20d man, that is, whether ir be ſuperfluous or can make all things clic fu 
p< flows They who would have rhis part ro be thovghe ho ons, (a 
thus: It any ri ng that 15 ſet before the eyes, hindereth rhe light, it ts to be re- 
moued ; bur if raat u be nut remoued be hath roms 1s !abour, who hatch giuen 
thele in! IruRi ons; thus thou ſhalt walke, ncich 11]r rhou ſtretch out thin 
1 1 nd ; afrer the {ime manner, w hen : any thin: 0 DHAaAact Te min IF 4 nhinde 
rethit from diſceraing the order of duectics, he dath nothing who delincrerh 
precepts : thus ſhalt thou hue with thy father thus with thy wife. For yrecepr: 
will profit nothing ſolong aserror cloudeth the vnderftanding : 1: that be dri- 
uen away,ic will appeare what is requiſite in cucrie mans vecation. Orherwiſe, 
thou teacheſt him what a ſound man muſt doe, thou makeft him nor ſound 
T how (hewctt co him that is poore, how to play the rich man : bur how can 
this be done,it ſo be that pouertie remaine? | hou thewelt ro him that ts kun 
ric, what he may doasa man being full : rather take away haynoer , which 15 
taltned in his entrailes. T he ſame will I ſay voto thee concerning all vices; rhe 
things themſclues are to be remoued away; wee are not to command that 


which cannot be done, whilelt they doe remaine, Except thou ſhale ESPE | 


falſe opinions,that we be troubled withall ; neither will 2 couetous marticare 
how he muſt viſe money,nor a fearetull man how he may contemne dangers. lt 
is requilit that thou make him know that monev is neither g00d nor bad: that 
thou ſhew vnto him that rich men are molt miſerable : that thou cauſe , that 
whatlocuer cucric man feareth is not fo dreadtull, as Fame relatech it him ro 
vnderſtand : no not dolour nor death : that ofrentimes there is a great comfort 


in death. which of necefhtie eucric man mult vaderg: "Ce, whic "Wk. ric one mutt | 


be partaker of : that the remedie of priefe1is a conſtant reſolution of the ſpirit, 
which maketh her burthen the lighcer,the more coſtancly the beareth ir. I har 
the beſt condition of griefeis, that a man ſo rormented, cannot be made more 
great, and he that is great cannot be tormented. T hat all things are to be vali- 
antly receiued, which the necethtie of the world impoſeth on vs. VV hen thou 
haſt brought him vnto the fighr ot his owne con Si and that he (hall know 
that a bletJed life is, not that which is according to plealore, but according to 
nature»when he (hall ajtogether loue verrue,the onely good of a man, and (hall 
tle trom dilhoneſte as that which 1s onely bad; hee thall know that all other 
things, namely,riches, honors, healch,ftrength,cmpire.be in the middle parr,& 
arencitherto be numbred amongſt the good, nor reckoned amongſt the ewill, 
He ſhall need no inftruor to ſay vnto him, walke thus, up: ifrer this manner; 
this becommeth a man, that a woman ; this a marricd man, that a bachelor. 


For 
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| friend, thus thy fellow Citizen,thus thy companion. Why? Becauſcir is juſt. 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. 
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For theſe things which they lo diligently preſcribe, they themſelues cannor 
doe. Theſc things doth the Schoolmaſter«each his Scholler, the Grand-mo- 
ther her nephew ; and the moſt cholericke maſter of the World, argues thar a 
man muft not be angrie. It thou enter into the Schooles, thou (halt finde 
that children are taught all that fortheir Leſſon, which Philoſophers boaſt of 
with ſuch loftic lookes. Finally , whether wile thou propoſe ſuch things as 
arc manitelt, or ſuch as are doubttull? Thoſe things thar are cuident need nor 
ro be taught, and he chat reacherh ſuch things as are doubttull, is hardly be- 
leeved. It is therefore a ſuperfluous thing ro teach, T his learne thus : If 
theu propolcſt things that are obſcure and ambiguous, thou muſt confirme 
chem by proofes. It thou wile proue them, thoſe things by which thoul proueſt 
are more auaileable, and are ſufficient enough of themſelues. T hus vie thy 
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All theſe things the comman place as touching iuſtice , will furniſh me with. 
There finde I that equirie is a thing to be delired of ir ſelfe , that feare cannot 
compell vs thereunto;and that for gaine we will not reſpeQir : briefly,that he 
is not iuſt and vpright who approueth any thing in this vertue, but the vertueir 
ſelfe. When as I have perſwaded my lelfe of thele things, and learned it per. 

fetly, what doe thele precepts profit me, which inſtrut che learned man? To 
giuc precepts toa wile man,is a ſuperfluous trauail,toan ignorant man it ſuth. 
ceth not. For be muft hearenort onely what is taught him, but why iris taught 
him : that is to ſay, whether they be neceſſarie to him that hath crue opinions 
as touching goods and euils, or to him that hath not : heethat hath them not, 
will be no waies prohted by thee, fora common report contrary to thy admo- 
nitions bath filled and poſlefied his cares. He that bath an exaQt iudgement of 
that he ought to flie and follow, knoweth that which he ought r@ do,although 
thou be lilent. All this part of Philoſophie therefore may be cut oft. There are 
invstwoeuils,which make vs commit others. Eyther in our mindes is there a 
malice contracted by cuil opinions; or although it be nor occupicd with fal(f- 
ties, yet is it inclined vnto error,and is quickly corrupted by ſome vaine appea- 
rance, which draweth him thicher whither he ſhould nor pretend. Ir behoueth 
vs theretore either to cure the (icke minde,and to deliver it from vices, or if as 
yet it be not infeted, but inclined vnto euill, ro prevent it. The decrees of 
Philoſophie doe both the one and the other. And therefore all that other kind 
of reaching is vnprohicable. Furthermore,if we give inſtrutions to cuery parti- 
cular,we ſhould neuermake an end. For we muſt inſtrutthe V ſurer one way, 
the Huſbandman another way , the Merchant thus , him that affeQeth the 

friend{hip of Princes, otherwiſe : thus, thoſe that ſhould loue their equals : 
that way, ſuch as affe@ their inferiours. In matrimonie, they muſt teach how 
a man muſt live with a wife, whom he marricd a Maid; how with her that had 
a buſband before;how with a rich, how with a poore one. T hinkeft thou there 
is no difference betwixta barren and a fruitfull woman, betweene an olde, and 

a young Maiden,betwixt a Mother, & a Step-dame ? We cannot comprehend 

all way As and yetcuerie one of them requireth ſcuerall lefſons and aduertiſe- 

ments. But the lawes of Philoſophic are ſhort, and containe and write all 

things. Adde hereunto that a wiſe mans precepts ought to be limited and cer- 

raine ; if they are found to be infinite, they are out of the limits of Philoſo- 

phic, wiſedome knoweth what the bounds of all things ſhould be. This part 

therefore which propoſeth things in particular ought to be remoued, becauſe 

that what (hee promilſeth to performe to a tew , ſhee cannot performe te all. 


Con- 
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T he Epiſtles. 


Contrariwiſe wildome embraceth and contaynerh all men. There is little dit- 
ference betweene publike madneſle, and that which the Phylictans deſcribe, 
but that the particularis polleſled with a certain lickneſle , the publikeis be- 
ſorted with falſe opinions : the one hath drawne the cauſes of his furie lrom 
the indiſpolition of the body, the other from the infirmitics of the minde. It a 
man ſhould give Precepts to a furious man, and teach him how to ſpeake, how 
ro walke out, how to behaue himſelle in publike, how in private, be {hould be 
more mad, thenthe mad man he reachech. Hee muſt purge the mclancholy | 
humour, aud the cauſe of furice mult be removed. The hike muſt bee donein 
this other furie of the minde; it muſt be diſcullid and driven away, otherwiſe 
all aduertiſcment will be tonoend. T hele things are ſpoken by 1r://on. To , 
whom we will anſwere in particular. Firſt ro that where he faich, thatit any | 
thing hindereth the cye and letterh the (ight, it ought to be remooued : | con- 

felle that he hath no need of Precepts to make kim fee , but of Medicines to 

purze his (ight,and the meanes to diiueaway that which blemilherh the lame. 

For by nature we lee, ant] he that taketh away the obſtacles, hee returneta the | 
eye to his ſight. But nature teacheth nota particular duty to cucry one. Se- | 
condly, he that is cured of his ſuftulton, cannct as loone as hee hath recouered 
bis fight, give [1ghr ro other men likewiſe. Hethat is rid of malice may recure 
alſo. I he eye ne=deth neitherexhortation nor counſell tro vnderſtand the pro- 
pricties of colours, it will diſtinguiſh white from blacke without any teacher. 
Contrariwile, the minde needeth many Precepts to diſcerne what is to bee 
Concin life. Albeit the Phylician not onely cureth the infirme eye,but coun- 
ſcllethallo. Thou mult n&tTaith he) expole thy weake eye- light ſuddenly 
tothe open aire and brighter light; firſt trom an obſcure place ſecke out a [ha- 
die, then be more bolde, and by little and little accuſtome thy ſelfe to endure 
the cleare light. T hou mult not ſtudic after meat; keepe thy (elle quiet where | | 
thine eyes arc great and ſwolne. Auoid the winde and force of colde, Jelt it | 
beate vpon thy tce; and ſuch like, which were no lefle profitable then the me- 
dicines were. [a briete, Phyſick annexeth counſels to remedies, Error, faich ke, 
is the cauſe of (in, whereof countel! acquitteth vs not, neither conuinceth talle 
opinions of good & eui!lthings. I grant that precepts ſuffice nor of them(elues 
to driue a per uerſz opinion out of the vnderſtand:ng : bur it followeth not, | 
that being innexed to others, they ſhould be vnproticable. Firlt of all, they | 
retrcſh be memorie. Secondly, by their meanes, thoſe thirgs which in gene- | 
rall ſeemed confulcd, being divided intoparts,are more diligently contidered. | 
Haply thou after this maner ſuppoſeſt conſolations and exhortations ſuperflu- 
ous, but they are not; conſequently not admonitions. It isa folly ( faith Arr- 
fox) ro command a lick man ſucha thing as he ſhould doe in his health, wher- 
as his heal:his to be reſtored vnto him, without which all his Precepts are 
vaine. But have not both che lick and whole certaine things common to them 
bath. whereof they oughtro be admonilhed, as not to cat ouer-greedily, nor 
trauell excc{huely ? Both poore and rich haue certaine common Precepes: 
Cure Avarice (faith he) and thou ſhalt haue nothing whercin thou (halt ad- 
moniſh eytherthe poore or rich: if the couetouſneſle both of the one and of 
the other be abated. Is it a different thing not to deſire money, and to know 
| wellrovicit? Thecouetous haue no meaſure in their delircs, they that are 
| not couetous know not how to make vſe of money as they ought, T ake away 
| theerrours (ſaith he) the precepts are ſuperfluous. Iris falſe: for ſvppoſethat 
| Auarice be moderated, Diſſolution reftrayned, Raſhneſle bridled, Idlenefle a- 
| WA2- 
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| Vertuerachem, Our minds contayneall che ſeeds of Vertue, and theſe ſeeds | 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. 
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wakencd :alrhough the vices are driuen away, yet ought wee to learne that | 
which wce ought to doe and how. Theadmonitions ſerue to no vle, being | 
-pplycd to enormous vices. Ianſwere, that Philicke healeth not incurable | 


1;{caes, yet isit miniſtred to ſome tor remedie, to other ſume for mitigation. 
Not all the whole power of Piuloſophie, alchough ſhe intcad all her forces to 
chisend,can roote out anindurate and inyeterate plague out of our mindes ; 
1nd yer (h:e remediecrh ſome cuils, chough (hee cureth not all. What proh:- 
cetizit, ſaich hce, ro {hew that which is diſcovered ? Greatly, for ſometimes 


ma. 


though we know a thing, yer weeregard it not. Admonition teacheth nor, | 


but it awakeneth and fecrleth the memorie, and prevemeeth {orgettulneſle. We 
take little heed of many things, which paſle before our eyes. I o admonith 
1s a kin 1 of cxnot tation, Occentimcs our mind pretendeth nortro comprehend 
that wiicols apparent : we oughttheretore to refreſh the memorte with the 
knowledge of things belt knowne. In thi3 place i: {hall not be amifſe to repeate 
thenotavie laying of Calvvs agaiit Varixivs, Touknow there hath bin bri- 
bins, and a! mo now that you know it, T hou knoweſt that we ought to enter. 
rain{ricnd hip religiouily,burtthou doſt it not T hou knoweſt him to be a wic- 
k2d man, that requureth his \Vite ſhould be honeſt, and himſelfe hunterh after 
o*her mens \Viucs, T hou knowelt that as {h« ought not to acquaint Her ſelte 
ith an Adplcerer, fo thou thouldelt not haue to doe with a Strumpet,and yet 
tou vicit ro prolitute. For this cauſe oftentimes oughteſt thou to call thy 
jutic to memorie, tor thy memorie mult not be diſtracted, but at hand and be- 
fore thine cies. All wholelome things ought to be oftentimes remembred, and 
renewed, tothe end that beltdes the knowledge thercof , wee may have them 
readietoalh{tvs. Beitdes,:chat which is alreadie well comprehended,is vnder. 
ſtood & remembred far better. [t thoſe things (ſaichhe)be doubtful which thou 


— 
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teacheit,thou oughteft to adde proote vnto them , conſequently theretore the ; 
Precepts arevnprofitable. I anſwere, that theauthoritie of him that admo- | 


nith<th, ſuthceth without any proofe of his ſaying. As the Anſweres of the 


Lawyers are of force, although they yeeld no reafon of their counlell. More- | 
ouer, Precepts haue a great weight in themſelues, eſpecially if wee intermixe 


—_ > — — 


| 


them with pociie, or that 1n proſe they be ſhut vptogether in a few, bur grave | 


i« neceſſarie. T hat which thou haſt xo weed of ts deare of a Farthing, And thele | 
other Sentences proceeding from Oracles or orher excciient men”: Spare riMe, 

Know 15y [elfe. \Wovldeſt thou acke the cauſe thereof, if a man ſhould repeate | 
tncethele Sentences? For retſul; ole is the remedic cf iniunuries. Foriure {anon- | 
reth the audaerians The idle man binders himbcl Theſ lock | 
VEL) THe AtldMRCIONS, T DELMAR IMPACTS 19ſec! 'L£ cle Sentences Iecxe no 

Aduocate, they touch the aftctions and profit, becauſe Nature vnfoldeth | 


frutilie by meancs of admonitions, no otherwiſe then a ſparkle being aflifted 
with a light blaſt, becommerh a great flame. Vertue is awakened, when ſhe1s , 


either touched or lhaken, Furtbermore, there are certaine things , which bu- 


' 


-| words. Asthoſcot Carort s, Buy not that which thon needeſt, but that which | 


ied in our vader{ianding, beginne to ſhew their worth, when they are quicke- 


ned by admonitions. T h-re are other ſorts of things which lye here and there, | 


which 2 dull vnder{tanding and vnexerciſed cannot recolle&. It behooveth | 


therefore to gactherchem 1nto one, and to toynethem together,to the end they | 


5c more forcible, and raiſe the minde the more. Or if Preceprs haue no power, 
ve mu.t exterminate all inſtitution , and bee contented with Nature her ſelte. 
i acy that hold this opinion, conlider not that there are ſomethar have a ſtir- 


rin 
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ring and noblc [pirit; others a dull and heauie. In briels, that all are not equal. 
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The Epiſtles. 


| ly, and of one ingenuirie. I he power of the minde is nouriſhed by Precepts, 


| and annexeth new per{walions to thoſe that are innate,& correeth thole that 


are depraued. It any man (faith he) bath not the true Decrees, what (hall ad- 
monitions profit him whois drowned in vices? Truly this, hat he may be de- 
livered of chem. Forthe naturall diſpolition is not extinguiſhed in him, bur ob- 
ſcured and opprelled. In purſuite whereof ſhe endeuoureth to rayſe her elte, 
andrcoreliſt euill. As ſooneasſheis ſuccoured and aflifted by Precepts, (he re- 
ceiueth her forces, prouided chat this contagion of ſinne, which bath ſo long 


timeinteRed her, hath not wholly mortified ber. For then the whole Diſct- 


| 
| 


pline of Philolophic vniting all her forces, cannotreſtore her. For whart dit- | 


terence is there betweenethe Decrees and Precepts of Philoſophic , but that 


| che oneare generall, the other particular? Both of them command; the De- 
| crees are generall, the Precepts particular. If any one (faith hee) hath iuſt and 
| honeft Decrees, ſucha oneis admonithed 1n vaine; net ſo. For this man , al- 


' though he know that which he ought to doe, yet ſeeth hee not exattly all the 
| parts of his dutie. For we are not only hindered by our afteions, from exe- 


— 


— 


cuting that which is good, but for want of a knowledge how to finde out that 
which1s requilite in cuery thing. Sometimes we haue a minde well compoſed, 
but heauic & vnaddreſled to find out the traRt of the Othces o! our life, which 
is diſcouered ynto vs by Admanitions. Driue away (faith he)the talſe opinions, 
as touching goods and evils, ſettle the true in ſtead of the falſe,andchen wil Ad- 
monition be profitable. Aſſuredly the mindis gouerned by ſuchmeans, bur not 
by this means onely. For although it be by arguments gathered, what are good, 
& whar are cuill, notwithſtanding Precepts bauetheir parts, & both Prudence 


and [nftice coali(t in ofaces, and othces are diſpoſed by Precepts. Furthermore | 


the iudgement that we haue of goods and evils,is confirmed by the execution 


| 
| 


of Othces, whereunto weare guided by Precepts. For they agree together,nei- | 


ther may tho(e go before, bur theſe will follow after, and keepe their ranke ; ; 
whence it appeareth that the Generall march before. Precepts, ſaith he, are m- 

finite. It is falſe. For they arenot infinite in things that are great and neceffary, | 
bur their differences according to time, place, and perſons are ſmall. Butto 
theſe likewiſe are generall Precepts given. There is no man {faith he) that cu- 
reth madneſle by Precepts, and conſequently not malice. Thereis a difterence. 

For in curing a mad man of his madnes, he is reſtored to his health. If we haue 
excluded falſe opifiions, we preſently apprehend not that which wee oughe to 


dozand wereit fo, yet our Admonition would confirmethe right apprehenſion | 


and iudgement we haue of goods andeuils. This likewiſe is falſe, that Pre- 
cepts no way profit mad men. For as they profit not alwayes, ſo turther they 
the cure. Both threatnings andchaftizements haue reſtrayned madde men : [ 
ſpeake now of thoſe madde men whoſe wits are altered , but nottaken from 


| them. The Lawes, replyeth be, cauſe vs net to doe that which weought. And 


| what other thing are they , but Precepts intermixed with threatnings ? Firft 


of all they perſwade nor, becauſe they menace z but Preceprs confirayne nor, 


; butperſwade. Secondly, Lawes deterre vs from doing euill : Precepts exhort 


enery one to doc tis dutie. Adde hereunto,that Lawes areprofitable togood 
manners, prouided, that Precepts be vnited ro their Commandements. In this 
thing differ 1 from Poſidonims : I allow not the Principles that are ſet inthe be- 
ginning of P/atoes Lawes. For a Law (hould bee (hart, tothe end that the ig- 
norant might apprehend it more ealily,as if it werean Oracle. Let it command, 

not 
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not dilpute. Nothing ſeemeth more impertinent and toolilh ro me, then a Law 
earnilhed witha Pretace. Admonith, tell mee what thou wouldſt haue mee 
| doe; lliſten not co thee to learne, but to obey. The Lawes are profitable; 
ſo ſee wethar Common-weales, which haue had cuif Ordinances , have hac 
| worſe manners. Burt Lawes profit not all men; no more doth Philoſophte,and 
yet it cealleth not to be protitable and powertull in forming mens minds. And 
what othcrching is Philoſophic butthe Law of our lite? Bur let vs preluppolc 
; that the Lawes are vnprohrable, it followeth not theretore that admornitons 
| are vnnecellarie : otherwiſe we [ſhould ſay that conſolations, exhortations,Cit- 
ſwaltons, reprehenſions and prayſes, ſerued to no purpole. Theſe are ſorts of 
' admonitions, and by their meanecs the ſpirit attayneth bis perfeRion. TI here is 
| nothing that more reveſteth our vader{tandings with Vertuc , nor retyreth 
| them morefrom an euill culiome, and contirmeth them in goodnefſe, then 
| good mens converſation. For by little and little it deſcendeth and diitillerh 
into the heart, and to bee ofren ſcene and heard, ſtandeth in ſtead of precepts: 
vndoubredly the onely meeting with \iſemen doth great good; and thou 
mayelſt le2rne fomewhar of a vertuous man, even then when he is lilent, I can- 
| not fo well teil thee how it profiteth , as I have certainely found that it 


| proficed mee. Some ſmall creatures (as Phedon ſaith) when they ſting are | 


| not felt, ſo ſmall and readie is their ſting to giue the pricke,, but the lwel. 
| lingis diſcouered althoughthere appcareno wound in the lame. Thelike wil 
| betailtheein thy conuerſation with Wiſe-men , thou ſhalt not perceiue when 
or how he profiteth thee, but thou ſhalt find the profit. Whereto ( faith hee) 
tendeth allthis? Good Precepts and Admonitions, oft-times reitcrated, will 
profictheeas much as goodexamples. P3rhagoras faith, that they who entred 
into a Temple, or that ſaw neere vnto them any Image of the Gods , or heard 
the voyce of ſome Oracle, changed their minds and thovghts. Who Care de- 
nic, butthat the moſt [deots of the World are powertully itricken with ſome 
precepts? As forexample by theſe which enſue, which are ſhort bur ſenten- 
tious, and of great weightznamely, Nothing too much. The ercedie minde is ne- 
ner ſatisfied with garye. Such meaſure as thou meteit, the ſame ſhall bee mettto 
thee. Theſe things beare we with ſtrong apprehenſion, neicher may any man 
doubt or diſpute vpon them, Why ? Becauſe truth perſwadeth without any 
aſhſtance of reaſon:it the reſpe wee beare vnto any man bridlerh our ſpirits, 
and repreſſeth our vices, why ſhould nor admonition doe the hike? If correc- 
| tion makerh men aſhamed, what ſhould hinder the ſame efltR in good admo- 
nition, although it were accompanyed but with (imple precepts ? But what 
admonition is more powerfull, and pierceth deeper, then that which fortifieth 
his Commandements with good reaſons,that alleageth why a man ſhould doe 
this or that, and what good may betall a man by his obedience? It comman- 
dement and authoritie ſerue, ſo doth admonition;but authoritie is of great vie, 
| and conſequently admonition. Vertu is diuided into two parts, into contem- 
| plation of truth, and into ation. Inſtitution teacheth contemplation, admo- 
| nition ation, A juſt ation both exerciſeth and ſheweth Vertue. Bur it hee 
tazt perſwadeth profiteth him that is to a, he likewiſe will profic that admo- 
nitheth. If therefore vpright ation bee neceflary ro Vertue, and admonition 
ſheweth what juſt ations be, it followeth that admonition isnece{lary. T here 
aretwo things which greatly fortifie rhe minde,afſurance ofthetruth,and con- 
hidence. Admonition progucerh both theſe, For there is credit giuen to the 
lame, and when ſhe is beleeued, the mind conceiueth bigh hopes, and is filled 
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with confidence : admonirtion therefore is not ſupertluous. Marcie 1777 ppa, a 


man of great vnderftanding, and onely happy to the publike good , among|! 
all theſc that were rayſed by Ciuil warres, was wont to auow, that he was very 


| much indebted ro this ſentence ; For by Concord [mall things increaſe, by Diſ- 


—_— 


i 


cord the orear, {t are ruined. I his,faith he,made me become a good Brothcr, & 
ſure Friend. It ſuch Sentences tamiliarly entertayned inthe minde doe forme 
the ſame, why (hould notehts part of Philolophie which conlitteth of ſuch 


like Sentences, dothe 1:;ke? A part of Vertue conliſteth in Diſcipline, another | 


in Action. Thou mutt learne, and that which thou haſt learned thou muſt 
confirme by ation : which if it be ſo, not onely Decrees of Wiſlemen are pro 

hcable, bur allo the Precepts, which reſtrayn & oblige our aftcRions as it were 
with an Edi. Philoſophie, ſaith he, is divided iato thele, into Science and the 


— — 


habit otche minge. For he that hath comprehended any thing, and knoweth | 
that which he ought ro doe and auoyd,is not yet wiſe,except his ſpirit be tranl- | 


formed into thale things which he bath learned. I hethird part, conliſting in 
Precepts, is compoled of the two precedent, both of decrees and of habir,and 
conſequently ſuperfiuonis ro make Vertue complete, whereas they two are lut- 
ficient. By this reckoning then confolation is vaneceſflary, for this alſo conl1- 


terth of both; neyther exhortation, perſwalion, neyther argumentation. For | 


(he taketh her originall from the havit of a compoſed and firong minde. Burt al 
though thele parts proceed from that habitude of the minde, the belt habir 


the minde 1s bath of the one, and of the other. Furthermore, all rhat which | 


. 


thou layeſt reſpetteth a perfect man, & ſuch an oneas hath atrayned the wrome | 


of humane telicitie, But to this a man attayneth very (lowly; meane while wee 
mult ſhew an vapertectman , yet luch an one as is toward the way which he is 
to hold in his ations. It may be that \Wiſdome may addrefle her felfe without 
admonition,con(1dering thee hath already lcd the ſpirit ſo onward that he can- 
not be moued bur to theright way. Bur as touching thoſe that are more teeble, 
they had need of a Conduttor that may ſay vntothem, T hou (halt ſhun this, 
thou (halt doe this. Belides, if he expeRtche time, wherein of himlclfe he may 
know that which is beſtto be done, he (hall in the meane ſpace erre,and erring 
(hall be hindred from attayning to that whereby hee may bee contented with 
himſelfe. He mult theretore be gouerne( tiil hee begin to bee ablero gouerne 


him(elfe. Children are taught to forme their Letters,their fingers are held,and | 


their band direted and led, to teach them to falhion and counterfeit Letters, 
then are they commanded to follow fuch and ſuch Examples, and by them ro 
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reforme their Writing. Sos our minde ftrengthened if ir bee infiruted by | 
propoling ſume Example vntoit which the may follow. Thele are the things | 


whereby its approuedthat this part of Philoſophie is not ſuperfluous. Fur- 
thermore it is demanded whether ſhe alone ſufhceth to make a \Wiſeman. Wee 
wilt anſwer this queſtion at another time: for the preſent, omitting thoſe Ar. 


_ = 


guments,dothit not appeare vnto vs that we bad need of ſome Aduocate,who | 


may giue v$inſtructions contrary to the precepts of the people ? A man can- 
nor ſpeake any thing that roucheth vsnot, They that wilh vs good, hurt vs ; 
and they alſo that curſe vs: for the imprecation of thoſe impreſleth in vs falſe 


fezres, andthe loue of others ſpoyleth vs, in deſiring our profperitie, becauſe | 
itdriveth vs to goods that are ferreine, wandring,and vncertaine, whereas we | 
might draw telicitie from our ſelues. I ſay that we arenot permitted to follow | 


therioht way. Our Parents and Seruants draw vs vnto euill. Ne man erreth to 


| bimlelfe onely , bur ſpreadeth his folly amonſt his Neighbours , and learneth 
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| of thcirs likewiſe. And theretore the vices of rhe common fort are in cuery | 
- 


| priuate Man, becaule the pzople amongit whom hee conuerſerh hath giuen 


| them him,and in making others bad he becometh bad himſelt he hath learned | 
the worle, and alterwardsteacheth tac lame ; and when rthac which each one | 
| knew to be mGſt wick:d was gathered and pur together,that great heape of ini- | 


! 
1 


quitic was made and dilcoucred. Let there be therefore ſome guide that may 
| pujl thee by the care, driuethce from the bruite of Cities, and reclayme thee 
trom the flatteries of the common fort. For thou abuleſt thy (clte it chou thin- 


| keſt that vices are borne with vs;they lteale vpon vs,and were ingelted into vs. | 
| 


Let vs thereforcreprefſerhoſe opinions which buzze about our cares by tre 


quent admonitions, Nature neyther tyeth nor obligeth vs to any vice : lhee | 


| hath ingendercd vs entyre and iree : nothing that might incite our auarice hath | 


| thee placed in open {ight, but bath pur Gold and Siluer vnder our feer co bee | 
| kickt and trod vpon , or whatſoever it be for which we are kickt and trod vp- | 
| on. Shee hath addreſſed our faces rowards Heaucn,and would that we [hould | 
behoid whatſocuer thee hath made, eyther magnificent or wonderfull in the * 
World, the riling and ſettings of the Starres, the ſudden courle and motion ot 

the Heauens, which by day make vs ſee the goods of the Earth , and by night 

thoſe ot the Heauens. The ilow motion of the Starres, if they be compared | 
with the whole; the ſwitc, if thou imagine how great way they make without | 
euer (taying; then the Eclipſes of the Sunne and Moone, oppoſed the one a- | 
gain{t the other : moreover, diucrs other things worthy admiration , whether | 
they [ucceed by order, or breake forth being mooued by their cauſes ; as the | 
Pillars of fireinthe night , the flaſhes ſtreaming from the opening Heauen | 
without Thunder and Lightning; the Pillars, Beames, and other divers intla- 
med Impreſhons in the Ayre : Nature diſpoſethall theſe things aboue vs. As 
rouching Gold, Siluerand Iron, which by reaſon of both thele hath depriucd 
vs of peace, ſhe hath bid them, as it they had beene badly commicted vato vs. 
But we haue broughtthem iolighr, tothe end wee might fight for them : wee 
caſting the weighty Larth from oft them, haue digged them vp, to be the one- 


W— 


— 


ly cauſes and inltruments of our dangers. Wee have truſted our miſeries vnto 
tortune, neyther are we alhamed that they are in the greateſt eſtimation wirh 
vs, which were moſt deeply buricdin the boſome of the Earth. Wilt thou lec 
how tallacious the brightnetſeis, that blemiſherh arid bewitcheth thine eycs ! 
T here is nothing more abie&, nor more obſcurethen chele as long as they are 
buried in their mould. Why not? when as they are drawne our of the darkacilc | 
of thelargeſt & longeſt Mines, there is nothing more deformed then they are, 
whilſt chey are ſeparated trom their excrements, and drawne trom their veines. 
Bricfly,regard awhile thoſe that trauell in the Mine, by whoſe hands this ſterill 
& informed kind of Earth is purged, & you ſhall ſee how they are beſmeared 
with ſmoke. But theſe do more dchle the minds then the bodies, & ther is more 
ſoile in thoſe that poſſeſſe the, then in thoſe that refine thE, [tis neceſſary ther- 
foreto beadmonilhed,& to haue ſome Counſellor of good vnderſtanding,that 
in ſo great confulton and tumult of fallities, may truly ſpeak vnto vs:what (hall 
hee ſpeake? Thoſe words and wholſome counſels, which may open our eares, 
being deafned by ſomany ambitious cryes, and lay, Thou haſt no cauſe to 
enuy theſe whom the people termeth great and happy men. There is no caule | 
that a vaine applauſe (ſhould rauith from thee the erled habitude and health of 
thy ſoule. There is no reaſon that thisgreat Lord, ſo gaily attended and clad in | 


purple, ſhould driuethee £10 the height of thy peace. Thou haſt no more cauſe 
ro 
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| Sergeant enforceth togiue way. If thou wilt excrcife apower that may be pro- 
hcable vnto thee,and hurt no man,driue vice trom thee. Many there are that fet 
fire on Cities,thar Jeuell huge Fortretles with the ground, which ſo many hun- 
drech yeares were held impregnable, that raiſe Plar-formes as high as Caſtles, 
who by Engines of batterie ouerturn marucilous high wals,who cauſe Armies 
tc march before them, that neerly purſue their flying Enemies , who couered 
with the bloud of conquered Nations, haue gotten Countries as farre as the 
bounds of the Ocean;burtthele bauing defeared their Enemies, haue thElelues 
bin overcome by their owne deſtres. No man mightmake head againſt their ar- 
mies, no more then they knew how to reſiſt their ambition and cruelties. Euen 
then when they ſeemed to purſue others, they were purſued themſelues. T he 
curſed delire of {poyling other mens countries aMlitted vnhappy Alexander, & 
ſent him ro Countries vaknown. Doſt thou think him a man o! vnderſtandiny, 
or 11 his right wits, who began to ruinate Greece, where firſt he was broughe vp 
and inſtructed, & did afterwards pillage all that which cucry one poſſeſſed & e- 
ſtecmed belt ? Hee impoled a yoke on Sparra,and filence to Athens. And not 
content with the [poyle of many Cities, (eicher ſubdued or bought by P4h1/:; 
his Father.) be ſcattered them trom one place to another, made warre vpon all 
the World with9ur remitting ought of his wonred cruelty, imitating herein 
the ſauage beaſts, who bite more then hunger enforceth them to. Furthermore, 
he 1oyned divers Kingdomes in one, he made himiclfe dreadtull ro the Greets 
and Per/14ns, he ſubdued the tree Nations that were vnder Darius bis Domini 
on; yet would he beyond che Ocean,and the Sunne, being diſpleaſed that Hey- 
cules and Bacchus Pillars (ſhould confine bis Viftories. Hee addreflerh bimſelte 
to inforce Naturezhe will not march,neycher will he ſtay ina place,reſembling 
thoſe fardels which are caſt from the rop co the groiid, which ceafle notto tum- 
ble down vntil they fall tothe bottom. Yeyther did Vertuec nor Reaſon coun- 
le}l Pompey to enterprize his forreine and ciuill warres, but a difordinate loue 
of flattering Greatneſle droue him now into Sparne againſt Serrorive , thento 
make warre againſtthe Pirats, andto aflure the Seas. T heſe were his pretexts 
to maintayne his authoritie, which drew him into Africa, into the North , into 
Armenia and through all the corners of A/ia againſt Mithridates. It was an 
immeaſurable delireof Greatneſle, being in his own opinion not great enough. 
What thing thruſt Ceſar vpon his owne and his Countries ruine ? Glorie and 
Amvition, and an immeaſurable defire of eminencie aboue others: for hee 
could not endure that one ſhould be before him, when as his Common- wealth 
endured two Maſters. Thinkeſt thou that 2147744 who was once Conſul (for 
oric Conlulate hee receiued, the other (ixe hee bribed or enforced) was epged 
on by vertue to hew the Cimbrians and T heutons in pieces, to follow Ingurth 
| thorow the Deſerts of Africa, and to expole himſelfe to ſo many perils ? Ma- 
1145 coadutted the Armie , but Ambition conduted Marizes, Theſe men, 
whilelt they ſhooke all others, were ſhaken themlelues after the manner of 
Wuhirle-windes, which before they winde in choſe things they force vp, are 
themſcluestofled; and therefore turnethey with greater furie , becauſe they 
haue no hold of themſelues: by which meanecs theſe men , after they haue 
cruelly tormented others , doe feele in themſelues this pernicious furic, 
wherewith they haue oftended other men. Thinke not that any man may be- 
come happy by another mans misfortune. All theſe examples propoſed both 
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| tooureyesand cares , ought to bee remembred, and our hearts full filled | 


ro iudge him more happy,to whom cuery man giues place,then himwhom che | 
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with.cuill opinions, cught to beclenied. Where the place is void there mult | 


O « : 
we lodoe Vertue, whica rooteth out pleatinglyes ; which ſeparateth vs trom 


the people (ro, whom we giue ouez-much credit) and contirmeth vs in lincere 
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' and good opinions. For this is wildome,to be canuerted into Nacure,and to 


be reltorcd thither whence publike error hath expelled vs. Ir isa great part of 
health, ro haue forſaken the counſellors of folly, and ro haue farre-fled from 
this company of people which corrupt one another, I o know that this is true, 
conſider bow every man }:uethatrer oneſortin publike, after anotherin pri. 
vate. Solitude of it ſclte, neither teacheth vs ſ1mplicitie or innocence; the 
Country maketh vs not morc frugall ortemperate, but when there is no bodic 
that may behold and give teſtimonie, vices retyrethemlelucs. For their good 
lyerh in thisto bee beheld and ſeenc. \Vho would pur on a Purple Robei! 
no man {hou!d ſee bim ? \Vho being couched vnder the ſhaddow of ſome ru- 
ſick tree, hath multred all the people by his difſoluteneſſe ro himſelfe alone? 
No man is braue in ſecret, no not inthe preſence of two orthree of his Fam! 

liars, but according to the number and qualitic of thoſe that behold him, ma- 
keth he ſhew of his vanities. Sothenit any one, either know or admire vs, 
that is the ſpurre that pricketh on to diſcouer all theſe things, on which we arc 
mad and belotted. T ake away the ſhew, thou ſhalt aboliſh Couctouſneſle. 
Ambition, Dillolutencile and Pride will haue themſelues ſeene. Wilt thou 
recoucr them ? Hidethem. It theretore wee are lodged in the midft of Ct. 
ties, ler vs kcepe fome good Counliellor about vs: who oppoſing himſelte 3 

gainit rhoſerhat prayle great Pollethons, prizerh a rich man very little, &thar 
meafureth his goods by their vic : againſt choſe who make reckoning of no- 
thing but cregit and humane greatneſle, let him approoue and commend that 
honelt repoſe which the ſtudy of good Letters giueth ; and let him eſteeme 
nothing ſo much as a conſcience that bath forſaken all tranſitorie things , to 
ground himſelte vpon thereall good? Let him ſhew that all they who are com- 
monly called happy,tremble, and are diſmayed in that high degree ſo much 
enuyed,and haue a far other opinion of themſelues then the people hath. Fo: 

thoſe things that are rayſed, and highly prized in other mens eyes, in cheir 
iudgements are {lipperie, ſteepy, and vncertaine. For this cauſe they are heart- 
lefle and fearetull as often asthey looke intorhis Reepe Mountaine of mighti- 
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nefle, whereupon they are mounted. T hen ſuſpect they thoſe things they de- | 


fired, and their felicitie which hath beene ſo odious vnrto others , is more hate. 


full to themſelues : T hen prayſe they a peaceable and retyred life : authotirie | 


is diſtaſtetull vnto them, they ſecketo be diſcharged of theirproſperitie; then 
(halt thou ſee them play the Philoſophers for feare, and take good counlel| 
from their aduerſitie. For as it proſperitie and a good minde were appointed 
contraries, weare moſt wile in our miſcries;contrariwiſc proſperitie bereaueth 
vs of our iudgement 
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0 | 14 adhereth or dependeth of the former , and the queſtion is , Whether the. | 
| : Ap : | | | 
ff | Exhortatorie part of Pltloſophie may alone ſuffice * Whenas eſþeciaily he hath 
n | ſhewed ſo maziy and ſocleerewſes thereof, He denyeth, ſetteth downe,and re- | 
"1 felleth the CAT cument, which are urged. Therefore he prayſeth thi Dol#tiri- 
d nail part, aud [heweth that Prec epts flow from that Fountaine , and that life 
s contayned therein. He intermaixeth worthy things , and by the way maketh 


| 

| 

| an excurſion againſt Ryst, Laſt, and vnlawfull afſetaiion of Honours, The 
| c . J 

whole Epiille « excellent and frutfull. 

| 
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Hou requireſt meto repreſent that which I bad remitted till ano- 
ther time, and that I ſhould write vnto thee, [t that part of Phi- | 
! [83 lolophie which conliſteth in precepts (which the Greekes call | 
Xa mewrerid, We preceptiue) bee luthcientto make a man perietly | 
wile, 1] know thou wilt take it in good part, if [ deny the fame, 
and tor that cauſe the rather doe | renue my promiſe , and will nor ſuffer that * 
my word lo cxprelly and ſolemnly engaged thould be broken. Hereatter aske | 
me nothing which thou wilt not obtayne, for ſometimes wee inſtantly require 
that, which wee would rctule if it were offered vnto vs. This, whether it bee 


lightnefſe or familiaritie, isco bee puniſhed with a facilitie of promiſing : wee 
ſceme to will many things which we would nor. A certaine Reciter brought a 
great Hiſtory written in a {mall hand, & (traitly foulded, and hauing read ouer 
a great part thereof: 7 will o1ue ency (aith be) i/ you will, T othis,ir is anſwered 
with a loud voyce, Reade on, Reade on, by thole who would willingly that hee | 
(hould preſently hold his peace. Ottentimes we will one thing , and with an- 
| other, and to the Gods themſelues wee ſpeake not truth; bur the Gods eycher 
beare vsnot, or haue mercie vpon vs. Bur I ſetting apart all favour will re- 
deeme my felfe, and will cloy thee 5atha long Epittle , which it thou reade 
| vnwillingly, ſay that thou thy ſelfe art the caule,and numberrhy ſelte amonglt | 
| thole whom a \Vife continually rormenterh to get her ſelie ſome new Gowne 
daily : amongſt thoſe that haue no 10y of the goods they hauc gotten with 
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| great labour : amongſt thoſe whom Honour torments, being gorren by all in- 
| duſitic and labour, and the reſt who are partakers of their owne cuils. Bur lea- | 
| utng this Preface, I cometotke point. A bleſſed life (fay they) conliſteth of 


wſt actions, whereunto weare led by preceprs;confequently precepts are ſut- 
hcient to make the life happy. Yer precepts do notalwayes leade a man to iult 
ations, but when as the minde is capable and conformable to inliructions. 
Sometimes they are propoled in vaine, to wit, when the vnderſtanding is be- | 
lieged with falſe opinions. Againe, although they doe right, yet know they 
not thatthey doeright, For no man can periorme that which hee ovghr cuery 
| way,nor vnderltand when he ought to doe a thing, nor how much, nor with 
| whom, nor how,if from the beginning he hath not bene addreſſed and faſhio- 
ned exaGtly in all reaſon. By meanes whereof he cannot with his whole minde 
conſtantly and willingly endeuour vnto Vertue,but thail be doubtfull & looke 
backe, If an honeſt ation (ſay they) proccedeth from precepts, precepts ſhall 
ſufficiently ſuthce ro make the life happie ; bur the one is true, conſequently, 
therefore lo is the other. To theſe wee anlwere, that honeſt ations proceed 
| not onely from precepts and particular inſtrutions, but alſo from Maximes 
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Lucins Annaus Seneca. 
nerall rales. If o:her Arts (faith he) are content with precepts,wildome 
\{o will be coarented, waicaistheart of lite, bur hee maketh him a plot char 

” nimrthus. Steere after this manner, ſtrike ſayle afrer this ta{hion, 
ek orc benelic of 4 winde thus, reliſt a cuntrarie that way , and make vſeof 
ſuch a meanes to warrantize thee from a crofle winde. Precepts likewiſe con- 
fhrme other forrs of Artiſtz. Cannot therefore Philoſophers reach others to 
i123 cannor they doe the like? All theſe Arts are employed abour the inſtry- 
ments of lite, not about the whole life, and therefore many things hinder and 
ct them externally, ſuch as are Hope, Couctouſneſle,and Feare. But Wiſdome 
1412 Miſtris of life cannot be hindered by any thing from continuing her exer. 
ciſe, for ſhepreuenteth imped:ments , and temperateth obſtacles. Wile thou 
«19 whereinthey differ in condition? In Mechanique Arts it is more cxcu- 
(able ro lin for want of aduice, then caſually, and in wiſdomeir 1s a great fault 
to (1nne willingly. That which I fay 1s fo. The Grammarian is not alhamed of 
1 Solecilme, it he make it willingly, but he b[utherh it he doe it without raking 
heed. It che Phyltcian toreſeeth not that his Patient begins to weare away, hee 
committeth more errour in hs art, then if hee perceined the defet, and pre- 
tended nor to know it, Burin theart of good lite, more ſhamefu!l is their faule, 
who oftend willingly. Adde hereunto that che moſt kind of Arts, yea of them 
all rhe molt liberall haue not only their precepts, bur decrees, as Phyick hath. 
I here is therefore one Set of 77/pporrates, another of 4ſc/epixdes, another of 
rhemiſon. Belides , nocontemplatiue Artis without her Decrees, which the 
Greekes call $yuere, wee precepts: propoſitions and foundations, which you 
'12!l ind in Geometry and Aſtronomie. Bur Philoſopkie is both contempla- 
1142 4nd ative, ſhe ſpeculateth and ſerreth hand tothe work?e. For thou erreſt, 
if thou thinkeſt that (h* only promiſeth terreftriall ations, (hee aſpireth more 
zigh. I ſearch (ſaith ſh:):he whole World, neither contayne | my ſclfe tnclo- 
ſedin the company of mortal] men, to the onely end to perſiwade or dillwade. 
Great matters, luch as arc abou? yourreach call and invite mee. 


For firſt I will diſcloſe and let thee know 

T he ſecrets of the Hean'ns and higher Powers, 

Whence Nature formes, and whence ſhe makes things grow, 
Whence they encreaſe, and ſpread their ſeeds and flowers, 
Ile count thee all their Of ſþrines and their ends, 

And what in each thing Nature moſt intends. 


As Lucretiws ſaith. It followerth therefore that being contemplative, ſhce hath 
her Decrees, In effe& no man ſhall ever pertorme that which he ought, but he 
that hath comprehended the reaſon whereby in euery thing hee may performe 
her Decrees in all Ofhces ; which he ſhall not obſerue who hath recciued but 
meer precepts. Thoſe things that are diſtributed by parcels are feeble in thzm- 

clues, andit I may fo ſay, withourroot Thoſe are Decrees which defend vs, 
which maintayne our ſecurity and tranquillitie, which comprehend at onceall 
liteand all nature. The ſame difference is there betweenethe Decrees and pre- 
cepts of Philolophie, as there is betweene Letters and whole clauſes. The one 
depend vpon the other, Decrees alſo are the cauſe of precepts and of all things. 
Theancient wiſdome, ſaith he, onely taught nought elſe, but what was to bee 
done, and to be eſteemed. And then were menfarre better ; after learned men 


beganto flouriſh, good men were ſcant, For that ſimple and open trueth 
is 
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is chanved into an oblc: ceand fubrill ſcience, and wee arc taught how to di- 
ſpore, 001 how to live. VWirhout doubrthat ancient wildome,as you lay, w 
iſhed by luccelh ear time. Bur at that time allo the preſent remedies were 
nor ne celſuri te, wickednes was not grown toth: t height, neither had {he ſpread 
her ſclfe lo largey every where ; timple remedics were ſufficient for my ple 
vices. Bur now | ie more ſtrange rhe miſchieles are which allaule vs, the more 
{oln« le! I« wild our reli! [t & dcetences be. Phy! IcK int nes Pp: it was but Ws KOW 
ledge of a tew Simples, whereby a flux of bloud might be ſtated, and woun: 

by little and little might be healed. Afterwards, (hee art ainedro hi:  raritic. 
medicines : neither 1s 1t to be wondred art,that in thoſe gaics ſh. had folittle to 
doe,ſlure then men had more (trong bodtes,and were Contented with calic and 
imple dier,and not corrupted by art and pleaſure. \V hich dict,a'cer it began to 
be ſought, not to take away, but to prougke { hunger 3 and 4 thouſand forts of 
ſauces were inuented, whereby the appetite might be awakened, Thoſe meats 
which ſuſtained ſuch men as were hungry,arc become as many burthens to ful 
bellies. From chence proceeded palenefſe,and therrembling of the nerues, be- 
ng drowned in wine,and a more miſerable le inenefle cautcd rath. crby crudt- 


ties,t hen oY AUNgCT. From thts cxc« cllc| batn procceded the W£CIEnes ang ftum- | 
blinoe of the tect, and ſuch a kindeofgare as drunken mz n vic © hence grew 
the wa er bet wixy the [ Ime 2nd Al-th, thence was the velly df ded, whit 


it ws accutomed to reccive more then It could contarne, T came 
black [.inders, the dilcoloured tace, and the conſumption of ſuch as roced in- 
waidly, Thence crooked fhinoers, by reaſon of the (tifncllc of che ioynes hence 
he Anonlexie, bence tlie Palley : Why (hould I reckon vp the {wimming and 
emrmino of the head, the rormenrs both of the eyes and cares,and the enawings 
of the inflamed brayne; and all che paſſages ofour bodies, wicreby wetare 
puroed, afteted withinward vicers ? may net ſort of reuers, 
the one violentiand ſudden, the other Icnr and lingring , the other beginning 
with much horror and {haxing of the aber why th uld [ rip v 5 other in- 
numerable difeaſes, the wit plagues of intemperance ? Free were they from 

thole ents, w1io 1s ver were not weakened oY thelc delicates , by NO | ( zwerned 
nd miniſtred vacochemſclues. T hey hardened their b cies W:th 1: uſtry and 


«33h TE 


true labour,cither wearicd with running, or hunting or p owing of their lands; 


&their meat was fuck as cou'd not | [ca ſe any but ſuch as were h ung '. Thcre 
was therefore no need of ft 0 great a mu: tirude of Phyhitians, riither of fo ma- 
nv inftrements and boxes. TI heir beaith be ine entertained by 2+ (1 imp "nle cauſe, 


was l1mnle als: oy Ny < ſhes hauc bred many licknefles. Bebo Ty how ma- 
ny thinove 2ormandize the ruine both of Land and Sea Jones=mpanr'y COgetNer, 
to the end they might afterwards be ſwallowed by one greedte gulier ! It can- 
nor be, but that things ſo divers thould (trive one with an —_ ind atrer they 


' are {wallowed downe, ſhould hardly be diſgefted , by reaſon that rhe one 1s a 


hinderance to the other. Iris no marvell, it of meats fo different, fuch con'u- 
ſed and violent {icknefles are engendre<d, northacthe humors being driucn by 
contrary patlanes, ſhould redound as they doe. Sce here the cauſe why we 
have ſo many <&1#:renr (-rrs of ickneſles,as of mears. Thegreateft of the Phy- 
litians,and the Founder of che Science, fairh,that womenare netther bauld nor 
licke of th- gowr yer they ar this day are both deftitore of haire, and Jame in 
their feet. The nature of women-is not changed, bur the hife. For whereas they 
baue equalled menin their licentiouſnes,they ha we likewiſe had an equall parc 
T 
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in their maladies. They watch no lefle, they drinke no letle, and challenge | 
their huſbands in bathing and drunkeaneſle. Both the one and the other ha. | 
uin2,45 it were,by torce filled their panches, yeeld it vp again by their mouths, | 
and in vomiting returne backe againe all rhe winethey haue ſwallowed. The | 
women alwel as the men gnaw vpon the Ice to coole their ouer-hor ſtomacks. | 
But in luſt they ſurpaſſerhe males, being borne to ſuffer. The gods and goddel- | 
ſcs confound them, who haue peruertcd the order of habitation both with 

m2leand feraale. \Wonder not theretors,. though the greateſt amongſt Phy(1- | 


| tians and Naturaliſts was decciued in this, that at this time there are ſo many 


bauld and gowty women. By excefle haue they loſt the beneht of their ſex,and | 
becauſe they have ſhaken off the habirc of women, they are condemned to en- | 


' dure the licknelles of men. The ancient Phylitians knew not what it was to | 
; preſcribe their patients to feed often, and to replenilh their vaines that were | 


empried, with wine: they knew neither how to cup nor to ſcarifie,nor to bathe | 


| and ſweat thole that had been longtime f1cke; they knew not how by binding | 
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| and their {chollers gone. Solitude dwelleth inthe Schooles of Rhetoricians, 
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the legs and armes,to reuoke the hidden heat to the outward parts, which was | 
ſtayed inthe center. There was no need to looke about for many kinds of re- | 
medies, when as there were but few ſorts of [ickneſſes. But now to what num- 

ber and heightare infirmities growne? This is the vſury which we pay tor lo | 
much pleaſure as we haue wrongfully and inordinately deſired. Marvelleſt | 
thou to ſce ſo many lickneſſes? Number me the Cookes. All ſtudie is giuen 
ouer. The profcſlors of liberall ſciences are without auditors,their ſteges void, 


— — — 


i 


aud Philoſophers. Contrariwiſe, how many famous K itchins are there : how 
many yong men fill vpthe fires of ſuch as are prodigall and diflolute? I ſpeake 
not of the troupes of poore yong children, who at the ſhutting vp of a feaſt at. 
trend to ſuffer other villanie in the Chambers. I onerſlip the troupes of thoſe 
that haue beene abuſed contrarieto Nature, diſtinguiſhed by Nations and co- 
lours,ſo as on the one {1de, all they ofthe ſame height are raunged , and they 
whoſe beards begin to bud, and ſuchas are haired alike,tothe end that be who 
hath the ſtraight and long haire, ſhould not bee mixed amongſt thoſe thatare 
curled. I ouerpaſle thetroopes of Paſtlers,and attendants who ſerue in ſupper 
when the {1gne is giuen them. Good God, how many men are bulied about 
one belly! T hinkeſt thou thattheſe muſhromes, a ſort of pleaſant poiſon, al- 
though they hurt not vpon the preſent, doe not ſecretly worke and wrong 
at Jaſt? T hinkeſt thou that this ſnow, which they vſe to refreſh and coole them- 
ſelues within Sommer, hardeneth not their Liuers, and the vnſauoury meat of 
Oyſters that are fattened with mud , engender they not viſcous and clammie 
humors ? Belecueſt thou not that the ſauce which is compoſed of Mackerels 
and other fort of Filh that coſts ſo deere, doth not with his drying (altneſle 
burne the entrailes ? Tudgeſt thou that theſe rotten iuyces which are ſwallow- 
ed downe hote', can without harme be diſgeſted in the ftomacke? How hil- 
thie and peſtilent belches ? whar loathing of them(clues, whileſt they dil- 
gorge their old ſurtets? Know thou, that whatſocuer they take rotteth, bur dil- 
zeſteth not. I remember that in times paſt A ſopes diſh was much ſpoken of, 
wherein this ſweer-lipped fellow running vnto his ownervuin, gathered all that 
was either rare or daintie ſrom thetables ofgreat men : there were divers ſorts 
of [hel fiſh handſomly chewed and ready to ſwallow, athwart whereof were 
enterlaced Creuiſes, and aboue them dreſſed Barbels, cut in pieces and ſeue- 
red irom their finnes and bones, Ir loatheth them to feed on euerie dilh —_ 

ail | 
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Wits | all uces are mixt in one, and at ſupner-time that is done, that ſhowld be done 

© | | after collacion time, Now muſt I ex>eR to baue the minſed mears fcrued in fo /| 

n | | fall, as itthey Fad beene chewed. W hart difterence 15 there betw eenerking | 

t | away the ſcales and bones, or to have a Cooke to execute the ofhce of ovr 

= reeth ? Itisco0 tedious athing to difeuile all ſorts of meats ; for once we mult | 

c. | make a hoc hpot: why thould | put any hand incoa difh that had bur one kind | 

h | of dainric { ) Lermeb aue many come rogether. Let the ornaments of many 

- | | diſhes be vnited and 10yned together. Let them forthwith know "who lay that | 

| | this prodn paliearmens I ables is done to make them to beralked of and c- | 

4 | | [tecmec {. thatehele are nor publ! 1que, but excelles done in fecrer. Let thoſe | 
\. | | t10gs that were w "ou to be feuerally dreſſed, be ferucd in,in one broth. It is a} | 
4 | | © 5 jt Oytters, and Sea-crabs, Muskels and Mullets be myxed roverher. T he | 

wy | un tholethat VOrnir ſhould not be more confuled. But as theſe me2tes 

6 | | and [ances are ntounded the one with the other ; fo likewiſe of fuch con'u 


=; | {.4exccſle, divers compounded, inexplicable,difterent,and manifold ſicknel- 
d | i-s docariſe, againſt which Phyſ1que hath begun roarme her ſelfe wich many 
| remecics and obferuations. I he fame fav I of Philolophie ; z 1t was 1n times 
m2it MOre i1mple N 1monea!t thole wiole hinnes Were not {o enor m1ous , but | 


| 
| 
| | 
6 | more calle and |!1:ght to be cured. Againſt fo great corruption of manners all 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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thingsarero be artcempted. And would ro God this plague at Jaft miphr be 

l i, . 1 * * 

WHEFTCCS 
: 


ſo ouercome: we play the mad-men, not onely in private bur in pub 
he 5, 


F | Doe we repreſie prtuate murthers ? What (hall I fay of warres and t ori. 
; ous linne Gtatraned countries? Neyther auarice nor crueltic knew any men 


— + er = 


2 | | ſure and theſe things as long as they are done by ſtealth, and by prin: re naen 
te | are lefle burtfull a and {monſirous. By the ordinances of the Senate, and | - dis 
t. | of the pcopie, thoſe hatnous oftences which arc condemned In private men, 
| are permitted vntoall, and committed in fight of eucric man. \Ve | raiſe 2 | 
publique crime, which we would puniſh with death had nt been commited fc. 
y cretly, Are not men aſhamed, that by natureare the mildelt, ro rake pleaſure | | 
64 in lhedc ing their neighbours bloud, to make warre, and Jeaue this exerciſe to | | 
Ny their children ? wheras cucn che dumbe and ſauage beaſts have peace among! ſt | 
A themſelues. Againſt ſo potent and generall a fury, Philoſophy was made more | 
It effetuall, and aſſumed ſo much power vnto her ſelſe, as they had gathered a- | | 
1. p: inſt whom {he is addreſſed. It was an eafie mater ro chide and repro me thoſe | 
'P that were given ouer to Wine, and beſortred with delicac y and daintics; for | 
by there needed nogreat force to reduce the minde to frugalitic, from whence by | | | 
of lictle and little ſhe bad reuolted. | | 
te | , 
ls Now neede we worke by force and violence, | | 
Te | And then by Art and great experiences, | | 
| | 
1 | Pleaſure is ſought for on every (ide. No vice contayneth it ſelte in ie ſelf . Dit | |; 
( | ſolution runs he adlonginco auarice ,honelty is forgocren : chere is nothing fl- | | 
( thy if it bepriſcd or pleati ing. A man, a facred thing; a man is now murthered | 
f inieſt. And wheras1t was impietyto teach a manto giueand receive wounds, | 
at now expoſe we him in publique both naked and diſarmed, ſuppoſing that his | 
ME death would be a plealing fpeCtacle ro content an aſſembly. So then in this | 
_ peruerlitic and corruption of manners, there needeth ſome medicine more ca- | | 
. gerthen was accuſtomed, to diſhpate theſe inneterare evils. We mult propoſe | 
4 | Maximes & rules, thatthe perſwalion of fallities too greatly entertained, may | | 
ll | | — be | — 
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| be wholly extinguiſhed. To theſe it we annex precepts,conſolarions,exhorta- 
; tions,they may preuaile, being ſcarce powerfull enough of themſelues. If we 
' will ſerthem freethar are bound , and draw them from thoſe cuils wherewith 


they are now entangled, let themlearne what euillis, and what goodis, Let 
' them know thatall things change their name bur onely vertue , and now be- 

come euill, and now good. As the firſt bond of a Souldier, is to remember 

himlclte ot the oath he hath taken , to loue his enſigne and Rendez wons ;, and 
' toreſolue hiunſelte never ro torlake the lame : fo that after this, all the reſt are 
| calily commanded and obrained at his bands who hath ſolemnely obliged his 
| faich: ſo alſo, muſt thou lay the firſt foundations in thoſe whom thou preten- 
| deft rocondutt vnto happy life, and to plant vertue in their bearts. Let them 
be ſeized with a zealous ſuperſtition thereot, let them Joue her, let them delire 
to liue with her, not to live without her. What then? Are there not ſome 
that without any ſubrill inſtitution, haue become honeſt, and haue atrayned 
ro great perfe&tion, whilſt they onely ſubmitted theraſelues to bare precepts ? 
[ confeſleno lefle. Burt they had a happie and apprebending ſpirit, which in a 
moment apprehended that which is proper for his inflrution. For even asthe 
immortall gods haue learned no vertue , whereas by being and nature they 
areail good ; ſo ſome of nuble nature comprehend thoſe things which are 
taught them, and as ſooneas veriueis ſhewed vnto them , they 1mbrace her. 
VWhence grew theſe mindes fo grecdily catching after vertue, and [6 fruittull 
of themſclues ? But from thoſe that are dull and hard of vndceritanding , or 
are long time belteged with euill cultomes , the ruſt of their mindes mult be 
rubbed oft. Euen as weealtly draw thoſe vnto pertetion, who are inchned to 
good; ſo on the other (ide,the meanes to redrelle the feeble, and to diſpoilefſe 
them of their euill opinions,is to propoſe vnto them the rules and Maximes of 
Philoſophie, which are marucilous neceflarie , as thou ſhalt perceiue by that 
which enſucth. We haue certaine inclinations which make vs heauie in ſome 
aftaires, and light and ra(h in others : neyther may this raſhneſle be repreſled, 
nor that (lownefle awakened,except their cauſes be cut off, ſuch as are falle ad 
miration and fained feare. As longas theſe haue vs in their poſſcſhon, thou 
mayelt ſay, This muſt thou doe for thy father, this for thy children, this for 
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| thy friends , this for thy gueſts; but auarice will reſtraine him that would at. 


termpt ſo good a courſe. He (hall know that he onghero fight for his conntrey, 
but feare ſhall diflwade him. He ſhall know that be muſt labour for his friends 
to the vttermoſt, but pleaſures ſhall withdraw him. He ſhall know that it is2 
moſt hainous kind of iniurie towards a wife to entertaine a harlot, yet ſhall luſt 
compel] him tothe contrary.It will cherefore profit nothing to giue precept:, 
except thou hrſt of all rake away all things that are contrary to them : no more 
then it will profit to have laid weapons in ſight, and to baue ſerthem nee- 
rer, except bis hands be vnbound that vſeth them. To giuea meanes vntothe 
minde to apprehend the precepts which we giue, we mult give ic libertie. Let 
vs ſuppoſethat aman doth thar which he ought not z he will not doe it conci- 
nyally,he will not doe it equally,for be knoweth not wherefore he doth it. By 
aduenture or by cuſtome ome things will goe well, but a man ſhall not havea 
ruleinband, to know the ſame whereunto he may truſt thatthey are rightly 
done,which he hath done. He will notpromiſeto continue good that is caſu+ 
ally good. Againe , precepts may haply inſtru& thee ro doe that which 
thou oughteſt, bur not in that ſort asthou oughreſt ; and if they perſorme not 


this,they bring thee not to vertue, He ſball doc that which he is aduiled todo : 
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{prant ic. Bur chat is h1:tle, becauſe the praiſe conliſterh not in the deed, but in 
the manner how itts done. What is more odious thena ſumptuous Supper, 
| whereupon a man ſpenceth a k nights huing? What is more worthy of cenſure 
| then if a manGas thele pluctons ſay) beſtow this vpon himſeite and his Gex7zres7 
| and yet haue there beene lome perſons, both very ſober and cemperare,thar in 
ſuch extraordinary banquets have ſpent the ſumme ot (euentie hue thouſand 
crownes. |f tor gormandile ſakea man lauiſherh in this expence,it 1s hateful; 
if it be to honor any grea: and noble afſembly,it may be borne withall, for it is 
| no excelle, but a folemne cxpence. T he Emperour 7 iberizs having received a 
| Barbell oi a wonderlull greacnes:{{hall I fer downe the weight to awake gour- 
| mands? or it 15 faid Chat it weighed more then loure pougds and a halte) com 
manded it to be carried to the marker and fold , ſaying to thoſe that kept bim 


— 
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' company at that time , My friewds, I am much deceiued, but either Apictys,or | 
| P.Ocravivs will buy hrs Barbell. But there tell out Farre more then he expect- | 


' ed;for they ler the Barbell to becried,and it was ſoldto him that offered molt. 
| 04lanins bareit away,and was highly prifed amongſt his adherents, becauſe he 
| had bought a Barbell which the Emperour had fold, and _Mpicrus could not 
| buy it for two bundreth crowns,or thereabours. It was a ſhame for OcF?auimes to 
| diſburſe fo much money; not lor him that bought it to ſend it to Tiberrme, al- 
| though I would not excuſe him, He admired therhing which he thought Ce- 
ſar wortaie of. A man lits by bis friend that is ache : 1 allow itz bur it he doit 
in hopeto be his heire, heis a Vulture, he expeRteta carrion. T he ſame things 
are both honelt and dilhoneſt : bur it importeth to know wheretore, or how. 
But all ehings will be done honeſtly, it we additour lelues therunto,and indge 
ie with the dependances thereof, to be the onely good of humane lite, the reſt 


as this perſwalton is, ſuch {hall thoſe things be which (hall be eyther done or 
thought. And ſuchas theſe (hall be,ſuch (hall bethe life. It is but a ſmall mat- 
ter for him that would rulethe whole, to giue counlarle that it ſhould be diſtri. 
buted into parts. M.Zrts 1n his booke he intituled we w3izerr@, giveth many 
precepts both to father and mother,children and brothers, which no man (hal 


tion. Let vs propole vnto our ſelues a ſcope or ſoucraigne good,at which we 
ayme,& to which we addrefle all our thoughts and life,as the marriners ought 
to ſhape their courſe vnder the aſpc& of ſome certaine Starre. Life withour a 
limit 1s extrauagant: if this limit muſt be propoſed, the rules that ſhew vs the 
ſame,begin to be neceſlarie. Thou wilt confeſle this,as I ſuppoſe, that there1s 
nothing more (hametull,then to ſee a man that is doubefull, irreſolute, feartull, 
that now ſects forward , and then ſlides backward. This will befall vs in all 
things,it we doe not rent away that which impriſoneth and reſtraineth our vn- 
derſtandings,6 that hindereth them from (lirring at their pleaſure. Ir is a vſual 
thing to reach the maner how to ſerue the gods. We forbid mentolight lamps 
on the Sabboth dayes, becauſe the Gods haue no want of light, and men rake 
no pleaſure in ſmoke, We forbid men frum doing their reuerences and falu- 
tations in the morning , and permit no man to firatthe Temple gates; for 
bumaneambirion is baited and caught by theſe offices. He that knoweth God, 
ſerueth and honoureth him. We forbid men to bring ſheets & bathing-combs 
| to Tupiter,or to hold a glafle before /ano. God ſeeketh no Miniſters. Why not? 

He miniftreth to mankind. Each where is he readie and addrefled to helpe all 
men. 


: 
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are g00d bur for a ſhort time. We muſt cherefore imprint in our heart a leſſon | 
thacextendeth it leltc ro the whole lite : this 15 that which 1 call a decree. Such : 


performe as he ought, except he hauc ſome rule whereunto he may have rela- | 


— 
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| men.  Alchough hc heare,how he ought to behaue himlelte in lacriaces,and e-- | 


ſtrange himiclte trom curious and troubleſome ſuperſtitions; yer would all 

this be nothing ro his perfection, except he haue conceiued in his vnderſtan. 
},fuch as he ought to apprehend him, namely,tuch an one as bath all | 
things, that giveth all things, and beſtoweth his benetits graze. But who in- | 
citcth the gods to doe all theſe goods tor men ? T heir nature. He errcth,who- 


| locuer thinketh that they will doc hurt, They cannor, neither can they receiue | 


| rious of priuate men. Theſe neyther doe, nor ſuffer euill, alchough they cha- 


TD ————— 


Let vs poſleſſe this common good, that we are born. Human ſociety reſcbleth | 


or doe iniurie. For to hurt, and to be hurt,are things conioynt,and hauerela- | 
tionthe one vato the other. T har ſoueraigne and taire Nature aboue ail bath | 
exempted thole men from dangers, which are not dangerous. Moreouer, the 

firſt ſeruice due vnto the gods, is to belecue that they areznext,to acknowledge | 
their maicitieand bountie, without which their mateſtic were nothing. 1o 

know that they are thoſe thar gouerne the world, who temper all things as 
their owne, who haue all men vader thcir proteion , and are ſometimes cu- 


ſtile, repreſle, and ati, and puniſh likewiſe ſome men at ſometime, vnder 
appearance of euill, \ilr thou haue the gods fauourable vnto thee? Be a 
good man He honoreth them ſufhciently that imitateth them. Here followeth 
another queſtion, how we ought te vie and ſerue men. What doe we ? What 
precepts giue we ? I oſhed no humane bloud? How ſmall a matrer is it not to 
hurt him,whom thou oughteſt roprohi? Truely it is worthie much prayſefor 
one man to be kind vnro another.Shall we command kin to ſuccour the (hip- | 
wracked,to bring the wanderer into his way,to divide his bread with the hun. | 
gry? What need I to ſpecific all that which it behoucth him to doe or flie, 
whenasintaree words ] will propoſe a forme of humane ofhces? All this 
world, in which all divine and humane things arc inclofed,is but one : weare | 
the members and parcells of this great bodic. Natvre hath created vs akin, | 
in forming vs of the ſame Elements, and in the ſame encloſure. Shee bath 
planted mntuall love in our bearts. and made vs ſociable. She ir is that hath 
compoled iuitice and equitie, and by her ordinance it is a more milerable 
thing to offer, thento ſufter injurie, By her command are his hands addrefled, 
that helpeth and comfortcth another, Let vs haue this Verſe in our hearts, 
and in our mouthes : | 


] am a Man, and thinke this true to bee, | 
T hat nothing humane « eflrang'd from mee. | 


a vanlt of ſtone, which would fall except the ſtones reliſted one another; ſo that 
by this meanes itis ſuſtained. After gods and men, let vs behold how we ought 
to vie thcle things : vaprofitable ſhould our Precepts be,it firſt of all we knew 
not what opinion we ought to haue of eucry thing, as of pouerty,riches,glory, | 
'2nominie, our Country and baniſhmenr. Let vs eſteeme everie one of them 


without reſpet of common apprehenſion, and let vs examine what they be, | 


not what they arecalled. Let vs paſſe over to vertues. Some one would require ; 


| that we ſhould priſe prudence, that we ſhould reſpeR valour, that we ſhould 


:ouc temperance, and that (ifir might be) we ſhould ioyne our ſelues vnto iu- | 
itce more ſtriAly,then vnto the re!t. But this would be to no purpole, if we be | 
1g20rant what vertue is, whether there be one or many, if they be ſeparated or | 
| 
| 


oY 


vaiccd ; if he that poſlefleth one of them hath all, and how the one differeth 
from | 
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from the other. [tis not needtull now for a Smith to enquire what rhe begin. 

ning and vie ot his Art is,nor tor a leſter co examine whac the art of dancing is 

All theſe occupations know themlelues, they want nothing, becaule they ap- 
perraine not to the whole life. Bur Vertue is the (cience both of others and of 
her ſelfe; we mult learne of her, tothe end we may vnderitand what we cught 
to will, It che will be not good , the ation which proceedeth from the lame 
ſhall neuer be. Furthermore,che will (hall be perucrſe, it che habicude of the 
ſpirit be not vpright, becauſe that from that che will bath his being; and this 
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| good that betallerh no man, except thoſe that are endowed with a certayne 


that which they delired. The cauſe of this toffing and ſhaking is, becauſe ba 

uing builded vpon common report, which is a wondrous and vncertaia man- 
ner ol liuing, they are afſured and confident in nothing. If thou wilt alwates 
haue the farac wil,chou muſt will thoſe rhings that are true. There is no way to 
attaine truth withour Maximes; tor they contaynelite, good and euill, bonelt 
and dilhone(t things, toſt and vniuſt, pious and impious, vertue and the vſes of 
vertue, the polle{1:n of things commodious,cxiſtimation and dignity, health, 
force, forme, and fagacitieofthe ſences;all theſe require ſuch a one as can iudge 
of them, and knoweth at whar price they ought ro be taxed. For thou abulſeſt 
thy (elfe, and rhinkeſt that ſome things are of greater valuethcnthey be z and 
the more art thou deceived, inprifing riches,credic, and power, (as many other 
ofthy ranke doe) which are not to be accounted worth any thing. I hou {halr 
not know this,if thou reſpeReſt not rule, whereby theſe things are eſtimared 
amongſt chemſe!ues. Even as leaves cannot flourith by themlelues, bur require 
a bough whereunto they may cleave, and trom whence they may draw iuyce 
and-nouriſhment: fo theſe precepts decay and vanilh , if they be alone, they 
muſt be athxed and grounded vpon Maximes. Betides, they vndcrſtand nor 
who take away decrees, that they are confirmed by that verie meanes, where- 
by they are extinguiſhed ? For whart ſay they ? Thar life is ſufficiently addrel- 
ſed by precepts : and thar the decrees and principall rules of wiſdome are ſu- 
perfluous. But this which rhey ſay is a Decree as true, as it I ſhould now ſay 
that we ought co giue ouer precepts, and onely rely vpon Maximes:ia deny- 
ing the vie of precepts, I ſhould recommend the ſame by this precept of mine. 
Some things there are that content themſelues with a [imple admonition of 
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confuſed, that hardly and withour great ſearch a man cannot vnderitand cheir 
true lence : if proofes be neceſſarie,ſo are decrees likewiſe, which gather the 
truth by arguments. Some matters areealic , other ſome are obſcure. T hoſe 
| are eaſieand open, which are comprehended by ſence and memorie, and 
thoſe obſcure which are not ſubie& thereuato. But Reaſon contenterh not 
her ſe]fe with things thar,are manifeſt. The greateſt and moſt beaurifull part 
thereof,is grounded on that whichis hidden. Thoſe things that arc hidden re- 
quire proofe, proofe is not without decrees; decrees therefore are neceſlarie. 

be perſwaſtonand apprehenſion of certaine things, without which all our 
thoughts are vncertaine and withour ſtay, is that which perfeeth the com- 
| mon lence, and maketh it accompliſhed. \Vhence it followeth that decrees are 
| N n necel. 
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Philoſophie, otherſome that would be proued : and lome there are,that are ſo 


habirc of mind [hall not be 1n the beſt ſtate, it it comprehendeth not all the rules | 
of life (conlidering the iudgement which a man ought to haue of euerie thing) | 
and {hur them all within the circle of eruth. The contentment ofthe ſpiric is a } 


and vnmoueable iudgement. T he reſt of men (lip, fall, and ſometimes or o- | 
ther riſe againe, and doe bur float berwixr that which they baue omirted, and | 
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| neceTarls, which giue vnto the mind an inflexible ivdgement. In briefe,when 


Lucius Anneaus Seneca. 
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weexhort any manto elteeme his friend as much as himſclfe , let him chinke 
that his enemie may be made his friends, and ler him encreaſe more and more 
the friendſhip he beareth vnro the one, and moderate his hatred rowards th: 
other ; we adJe thereunto, that ir is iult and honeſt. But this honeftie and e- 
quitie is compriſed. in the reaſon of our decrees or rules. It is therefore ne- 
| ceſſarie, without the which the other cannot be. Bur ler vs ioyne the general! 
rules and precepts together, for both wichour the roote the boughs are vn- 
profitable, and the rootes themlelues are ayded by thoſe branches they baue 
produced. No man can be ignorant what profitthe hands haue in them , for 
they manifeſtly belpe. Thar heart whereby the handsliue,from whence they 
take their forces, by which they are moucd, lyerh hidden. The ſame can I lay 
| of precepts ; they are open, but the decrees of wiſdome are hidden, As there 
are none bur ſuch as profeſſe, that know the myſteries of ſacred things : lo 
hkewiſe in Philoſophie, the ſecrets of the ſame are not diſcovered, but to ſuch 
perſons as areadmitted and received into ber Sanfuarie : but precepts and 
ſuch other inſtitutions are knowne cuen vnto thoſe who are prophane. Poſ1do. 
donrus radgeth, that not onely inftrution (for nothing prohibiteth vs to vic 
this word) butallo perſwalion,conſolation, and exhortation are neceſlarie. To 
theſe headdeth the 1nquiſition of cauſes, which wby ſhould we not be bold to 
call -£r1o/eg;je_, aſwell as the Grammarians, whoin their owne right terme 
themſelues the maintainers and keepers of the Latine tongue, I ſee no caulc. 
He ſairh,that the deſcription of euery vertye will be neceffarie. This doth Po. 
ſidonizs call A} tiologia,the Grecians yecexriarun, which exprefſeth the lignes 
and notes of cuery vertue and vice,whereby thoſe things that are alike may be 
diſcerned the one fro the orher. This hath the ſame force as the propoſition of 
precepts. For he that giueth precepts, faith, Thou ſhalt doe thus,if thou wilt be 
temperate. He who deſcribeth, ſaith, The temperate man is hethat doth theſe 
things andabſtaineth from thoſe. Askeſt thou me what the difference is ? The 
one giueth precepts of vertue,the other example. I confeſſe that theſe deſcrip- 
tions,and to vie the words ofthe Publicans, xouews,that is ro ſay,marks, pro- 
ceed from ve. Let vs propoſe laudable things,and we ſhall find ſuch as wil fol- 
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| anda Jade? How much moreprofitable is this,to know the markes of an excel- 


low them. Thinkeſt thou that itis profitableto haue inſtrutions giuen thee 
how to know a generous horſe,leſt thou be deceiued, and thou buy a ſluggard 


lent minde,whereby thou mayeſt be able to apply them to thy (elfe? 


The goodly Colt bred from 4 noble race, 

Begins to grow amidſt the ſpacions Fields, 

And proudly ouer Hill and Dale doth pace, 

Hu force vnto no threatning torrent yeelds: 

T he Seas unkno;wne he ſwimmes, and nener feares 

The threatning Brookes ; his force and courage proud, 

T o further kindes encreaſe is daily bent, 

No ſooner tempts his eare the Trumpet loud, 

Or clattering armes ſome future warre preſent - 

But ſtraight he flartles, beating of the ground 

With hornie Hoofe—, his Eares are prickt wprieht, 

He ſhakes his ioymts, he.doth coruet and "uk: 

He ſnorts and puffes, with fome his bit is white. 
Our 
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The Epiſtles. 


Our Yirg4l, vnder the (imilitude of a Horſe, de{cribeth a man of great minde. 
For mine owne pact, | would not giue any other portraiture of a great perſo. 
nage. If 1 ſhould repreſent Cato dreadleſle, and aſſured amongſt thenoices of 
ciuill warres, being the firſt that charged and skirmilhed with che companies 
alreadie appreching the Alpes,and running before the ruine ofthe Common- 
weale, I would aſhgne him no other countenance, no other habir. Truely no 
man could engage himlelfe further then he,who at one time made head again(t 
Ceſar and Pompey,and defied them both,and ſhewed that the Common-weale 
had ſome partakers. For it isa ſmall matter to ſay of Cato, 


Nor rumors falſe doe him afright. 


Why? becauſe he cared not for evident and true conſpiracies. Did he not in 
deſpire of ten Legions entertained and muſtered from France,and from other 
forren troupes, intermixed with the Romans, ſpeake freely,and exhorr his citi- 
zens to maintaine their libertte, and to trye all meanes, yea to hazard death it 
ſelfe, rather then to loſe their libertic; it being more honeſt for them to fal into 
ſeruicude by conſtraint, then by their owne wills ro go vnto ir? How prear vi- 
gorand ſpirit was there in him, what confidence when the reſt of the Com- 
mon-weale was confuſed ? He knoweth that the queſtion is not of his eſtare ; 
thar it concerneth not him, that the queſtion is not whether Cato be free , bur 
whether he be amongſt free men, T hence groweth it that he di{daineth dan- 
gers and drawne ſwords. In admiration of the inuincible conſtancie of this 
perſon,confirmed in his conſtancie amiddcſt the ruines of his Country, I will 
fayinimication of Y1777/, that Cato bad : 


A mightie minde, high, ſtout, and generow. 


It ſhall doe well, not onely to exprefſe who they are, that have beene accufto» 
med to be good men, and to repreſent ſome counterfeit of them, but alſoro 
recount and particularly fer downe that laſt and valourous wound of Catoes, 
through the whith liberty it ſelfe loſt her life. Likewiſe the wiſdome of Le/iws, 
and the good accord betwixt him & his friend Scip70 the brave ations both 
publike & particular of Marcs Cato,ltrnamed Cenſor;the Couches of Tubero 
made of plaine wood, ſer in open view, conered with Goats skinnes, and the 
velle1s of earth wherein they were ſerued at the Table, who banquetted be- 
fore the Chappell of 1»piter - Whar other thing was this , but to conſecrate 
pouertie before the Capitol? Had I no other ation of T«berss, but this, to 
ranke him inthe number of the Cat ves; thinke you this to be a ſmall matter? 
This was no banquet, but a Cenſure, O how little know theſe ambitious 
men what this cenſure is, and how ir ought to be deſired ? In that day the Ro- 
man people beheld many rich and ſumptuous moucables, bur admired none 
but the vrtenſils of this one man. All their gold and filuer hath beene bro- 
ken and melted a thouſand times, but Twberoes veſlcls of carth [hall endure 
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Agamst complayners, and that all thines ſhould come from Fate}, and God. | 
11hy therefore are wee_- aiſpleaſed * Let ws obey them , or rather aſſent 
vpto them. | 


Hence proceed thele deipires and plaints? Knoweſt thounot | 
that 1n all theeuils of this lite, there is but one euill , which * 
is when thou art diſpleaſed , and complaineſt ? If thou aske | 
mine aduice , I thinke there is not any mileric in a man, ex. 
cept he thinke that there is ſomething miſerable inthe nature 

of things. I endure not my ſelfe that day wherein I can ſufter nothing. Am 

| ſicke? It isa part of my deftinie. Is my Familie atflited with infirmities? 

Doth Vſurie offend mee , my houſe cracke ouer mee? Am I aſſaulted by 

dangers , wounds, trauailes, and feares? I his happeneth ordinarily, this 

is a ſmall matter, this ſhould be done, thele are not caſuall, they are de. 
creed. If thou thinke mee to be a true man, when I diſcover freely vato 
thee what I thinke , know that 1n all accidents which ſeeme aduerſe and 
hard, I am ſo formed. I obey not God forcibly, but freely, I follow him 
with a free heart, and not enforced. Nothing (hall ever befall me, that I will 
entertaine ſforrowfully, or with ſadde countenance , I will pay no tribute 
vawillingly. All choſe things which wee grieue at, for which we feare, are 
the tribuce of life : Neyther hope thou ( my Zuci/izs ) neyther demaund 
thou an exemption or immunitie. A payne of the bladder hath rormen. 
ted thee. This banquet bath lictle pleaſure in it; theſe are continuall paſ- 
lions. .I will come more neerer, thou haſt becne pur in teare of thy lite. But 
knowelt thou not that in deliring to be olde, thou deſireſt ſuch incommo. 
dities as are ordinarie in a long life; as in a long way we finde duſt, dyrrt, 
and raine? But I would liue, and feele no diſcommodirie, whatloeuer. So 
efteminate a ſpeech becomraeth nor a man. Conlider how thou wilt enter- 
taine this vow of mine, which I proteſt with a great and generous minde, 
never let the gods and goddeſles permir, that proſperitic make thee a wan- 
ron. Aske thy ſelfe , it (by permiſhon of any god) thou mighteſt haue 
thy choyce, which of thele two thou wouldeſt accept of, eyther to line in 

a Shambles, or in an Armie. But our life (my Lacilis) is but a warfare. 

T hey thererefore who are toſſed, that mount and deſcend from rockes 
and pm that execute dangerous Commiſhons, ought to be 
reputed valiant men, and chiefeſt in the Armie, But they, who 
whileſt their companions trauaile,repole themſclues at 

their ; pleaſuresin all delights, are efteminate 

and nothing worth, who liue at plea- 
ſure to doe wrong vnto other 
men, and to meet with it 
themſclues one 
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| 7 hat both now and in times paſt were euill men: he deduceth example fron; the_ 
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judgement of CLoprvs, which he —_— by bribes and adulteries .o.A fe 
ter this, of the force of conſcience, and that by her offences are condemned, and 
alſs puniſhed by an internal whip and gnaw. 


Bey Hou abuſcſithy ſelte, my Zucilius, if thou thinkeſt that diſſolute- 

| WS) nefle, and neglet of good manners, ant other vices which every | 
man reproucth inthe age wherin he liueth, are theimperfeRions | 
ot our age. Iris not the time but the men that are to be blamed |! 
tor this. No age bath been free from vice ; anditthou beginneſt | 
ro eſtimate the liberty and looſeneſle of eucry time, I am aſhamed to ay ir,nc- | 
uer did the world offend more openly then before Caro.Can any man beleeue, | 
that mony was (tiring in that iudgement, wherein C/d7ts was acculed tor that | 
adultery which he had ſecretly committed with Ceſars wife, violating the cere- | 
monies of chat ſacrifice, which was faide to be made for the people, from the | 
ſight whereotall menare ſo much exempred(for onely women are admitted to 

attend the ſamc) that the verie pictures of male Beaſts were covered likewiſe? | 
But mony was giuen tothe Tudges,and (that which 1s more villainous then all | 
thereft) there were ſome that cxated in way of (alarie, the licence to violate 
Matrons and yong Noblemen. More (inne was there commiteted in abloluing | 


| then aRing the crime. He that was guilty of aduitery,divided adulteries ; ney- 


ther was he ſecured of his life, be/ore ſuch time, as be had made his Judges like | 
vnto himſelfe. Theſethings were done in that judgement, wherein Cato (it | 
nought elſe) gaue in teſtimonie in the cauſe : I will ſer downe C:ceroes very | 
words, becauſe thething exceedeth all belcefe ; He ſent for thoſe perſons that . 
were required at his hand;,he promiſed, he intreated,he gaue. But now, O 700 

Gods,what wickedneſſe * Some of the Indges in onerplus of their paines, lay with | 
and paſſed the night with certaine women,and yong Noblemen that were brought | 
vnto them. 1 have no minde to enquire how much mony they received. There | 
was more in that which ſucceeded. Wilt thou haue the wite of that ſcuere tel- 
low Cato? or of ſuch an one as is rich, that is to lay, Craſſ#57 thou ſhalt lie with 
her. When thou baſt commirred the adultery,condemne the crime. T hat faire 
laſſe which thou deſire(t ſhall come vnto thee: I promile thee that ſhe ſhall ac- 
copany thee this night,neither wil I delay thee; I wil pertorm my word within 
foure & twenty houres. !t is moreto diſtribute adulrerics,then ro comit them, 
Thatis ro giue furmmonsto all the matrons,this to delude them. Theſe [udges 
of Clqdius required a guard atthe Senates hands, whereof they bad no neede 
except in condemning the favley,yer was it granted vnto the. By means wher- 
of, afterthat they had abſolued Clodiws they were wittily ſcofted at by C aTv- 
Lvs;T 0 what intent laid he,required you a guard at our hands?Was it for feareleſt | 
your money ſhould be takenfrom you * Yetamidits all thele ieſts, and before the 
ſentence was giuen,the Adulterer remained vnpunithed : during the procefle 
this bawde maintained himſelte, committing (to the end he might warrantize 
himſclfe from puniſhment) a more greater wickednefle then tbe former, for 
which he ſhould baue beene condemned. Belceueſt thou that any age was 
more corrupted then that, wherein luſt could neyther be repreſled by pietie, 
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nor by juſtice ? ynder which in the extraordinary inquirie made by decree of 
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the Senate,there was more great viilanie committed,then that which was then 
in queſtion. The inquiry was, whether afcer an adulterie any man might liue 
ſecurely in Rome ? And ir appeared that he could not be ſecure withour adul- 
tery. This was done betweene Pompey and Ceſar, Ciceroand Cato; that Cato, ] 
meane,who (1trng by to behold rhe games, the common people durſt not de- 
mand tharthe common ports called F/ora/es ſhould be giuen them, wherein 
common and naked {trumpets were publiquely preſented. I hinkeft thou that 
men haue beene more ſeuere to behold, then to giue ſentence ? Such exceſſes 
hauc and will be commurrcd, and the libertie and hcentiouſnefle of Ciries (ne- 
ver by it ſelte) bur by gootd lawes and ſharpe paniſhments ſhall be extinguiſh. 


| ed. Thou art not therefore to belecue that in theſe dayes one!y , the lawes 
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have little credit, and licentiouſneſſe much. The yonger ſort in this time are 
nut fo diſordered as in times paſt, when he rhat was guilty denied the adultery 
betore the ludges,& the ludges cotefled their own before him that was faulry; 
when as in regard of the caule that was to be adiudged, whoredomes and villa. 
nies were commirted:when Clod/ws being wel befriended for thoſe Palliardiles 
thar made him guilcie, in ſtead of allegations, furniſhed them with Harlots to 
juſtifie for bim. Can any man belecue this ? He that was condemned in one a- 
dulterie was abſolued by many, Every time will afford vs ſuch as Clodrws, but 
not fuch as Cats. All of vs are pliable to the worſt, becauſe therein we ſhalnet- 
ther want a guide or companion; and were it we ſhould faile them, the matter 
of it ſelfe goeth ouer-forward without companion : the way vnto vicesis not 
onely readie but headlong.But the greateſt euil that 1 ſee,and that maketh men 
vncurableis, that Artſmen and ſuch asare learned are aſhamed if they happen 
toerrein the exerciſe of their Arts & proteſhons, where contrariwiſe a wicked 
man takerh pleaſurein his (innes. The Pilot reioyceth not if his Ship be ouer- 
rurned,the phylitian is fad if his patient die, the orator is penſiue it for want of 
good pleading his clyent loſethe cauſe ; bur contrariwiſe, all men take plca- 
{ure in their ſinnes, T his man reioyceth in his Adulterie, eſpecially when he 
bath compaſled the ſame with great labour : another takerh pleaſure in his de- 
ceir and theft. it is notthe (in that diſpleaſeth him, bur the puniſhment he hath 
had for committing it. See herethe truic of euill cuſtome : Otherwile, to let 
thee know, that in conſciences (yea, cuen thoſe that are moſt corrupted)there 
remaineth ſome ſenſe of goodnes,and that ſhame conlifteth not in the concea- 


| ling, burthe negleRof thoſe that doe euill , there is not one that diſſembleth 


and couereth it nor : and if he chance to obtayne that which he pretendeth, yet 
would he not be called a whoremonger or thiefe, although he had both com- 
mitted Adulterie and T heft.But a good conſcience will appeare and be ſcene. 
Wickedneſle is afraid of darkenefle it ſclfe. In my minde therefore Fpicurms 
hath ſpoken very fitly : A man that s guilty may hide himelfe, but he cannot be- 
leewe that he i hidden. Or itchou thinkeſt that this ſence may be better cxplica- 
ted by theſe meanes; 7t therefore profiteth not thoſe that ſin ts lie hidden : for al- 
though they haue the meanes to hide — ry haue they no aſſurance.$0 it is, 
iniquities may be concealed, but notafſured. I ſuppoſe that this is not repug- 
nant to our ſeit it Le thus explicated, Why? Becauſe the firſt and greateſt pu- 
vilhment of wicked men,is that they have committed wickedneſle ; neyther is 
there any hainous crime, though neuer ſo much bolſtred out by bumane pro- 
[peritie or conneenanced and defenced by fortune,that remaines vnpunilhed, 
becauſe the puniſhment of wickednefle is in the wickedneſſe it ſelfe. Meane 
wa:le,the and her puniſhment are ſeconded and attended by another chaſtice- 

ment, 
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| ment, thatisto ſay, with aftrighr and continnall feare,accompanyed witha di- 
truſt of her owne ſecuritie. Why ſhould [ deliver impietie from this puniſh: 
menc? Why ſhould [ nor leaue her alwayes in ſuſpence. Let vs difſent fron 
Epicurus inthis, where he faith nothing is 1ſt by Nature,and that crimes are to 
be auoyded , becauſethe feare may not beeſchued. Herein let vs agree with 


| terrible torture, being preſſed and beaten continually with perpetuall care,be- 
| cauſe ſhe cannot pur cruſt in thoſethat would make her belecue that thee is in 
repoſe. Forthis is the Argument of Epicurxs , that by Nature wee abhorre 
from wickednetle,becauſethere is no man how muchſocuer he be (ecurcd that 
feareth not. Fortune delivereth many men from puniſhment, no man from 
feare. W hy? becauſe thereisa certaine barred infixed in our hearrs again(: 
that thing which Nature condemneth, And therefore it is why thoſe who bide 
them(ci\uesare never aflured in their lurking places, becauſe their Conſcience 
reprooveth them, and diſcloſeth themſelues rothemſelues. But the propertic 
of ſuch as areguiirie, is rotremble. Ic would be ill for vs, becauſe that diuers 
enormitieseicapethe Law and Magiſtrate, and the written puniſhments, it 
theſe naturall and grieuous puniſhments did not inftantly pay the wicked, and 
if feare had not taken place and ſucceeded Repentance, 
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That we ourht enely to truſt internal goods, and that the reſt come and goe. That 
this ts to be meditated vpon,and that all things ought to be pan > wk, uy eftee. 
med as tranſitorie. T he minde therefore is 10 be prepared to the loſſe of ſuch 
things , ans to be confirmed in patience. Why not ? Other men haue ſuffered 
the like. Follow thou their Example, nay more, bee thou the Example of thy 
ſelfe. Aſſuredly this is one among it his good and profitable Epiitles. 


PATens Euecr belecue thou that any man is happy, whoſe felicity is in 
ſulpence. He buildeth vpon vncertainries , that reioyceth in 
calualtics; for the ioy that hath entred will quickly fleet away. 
Burt that which proceedeth from it ſelfe is both taichfull and 

IE firme, and increaſeth, and profecuteth even vnto the end. The 
reſt, which the common ſort admire,are good fora time. What then? May not 
they ſerue and giue pleaſure ? Who denyeth it ? Bur ſoas they depend on vs, 
not we onthem. All whatſoever Fortune beholderh, becommeth fruitful and 
pleaſant in this ſort, if bethar poſſeſſeth them bee Maſter of himſelfe likewiſe, 
and isnot ſubie&tto that which hee hath. For they are deceiued, my Luc:/:s, 
that thinke that Fortune giueth vs eyther any thing that is good oreuill. Shee 
giveth vs the matter of goods and cuils, and the beginnings of things, which 
ſhall eyther have a happy or vnhappy iſſue with vs. For the mindeis ftronger 
then any Fortune; he conduRteth his affaires, eytherright or wrong, heis bim- 
ele the cauſe of his contented or miſerable life. An euill man converteth all 
things ro the worſt, yea, eventhoſethings which happen with appearance of 
great good, An vpright and good Conſcience correteth the infirmities of 
Fortune, and mollifieth thoſe things which are bard and vntoward by her 
knowledge how to ſuffer, and the ſame man moſt gratefully and modeſtly en- 
rert2yneth proſperity , 2nd conſtantly and couragiouſly aducrſity, who al- 


him, that an euill Conſcience ſcourgeth theſe hainous faults, and that ſhee isa |} 
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though he be prudent, alchough he doth all things withanexattiudgement,al- 
though he attempt nothing aboue his ſtrength , yet that entyre good which is 
ſeeled and exempted trom the chreats of Fortune doth not befall him, except 
he be aſured again(t whatſoever is vncertain. Whether it bethou wilt obſerue 
others (for the 1udgemet is moſt tree in other mens aftaires)or whether leauing | 
partialitie apart, thou wilt behold thy ſelfe,thou ſhalt both thinke and contelle | 
this, that no one of theſe goods which are deſired and pryzed is profitable,ex- 
cept thou armethy ſelfe againſt lightneſle, and thoſe things that depend ou ca- 
ſualrie,except that oft and without complaint thou ſpeake thus in euery one of | 
thy lofles : 1t « the pleaſure of the Gods that it ſhould goe orherwiſe. Or rather 
that | may reporta ſpeech more {trongandiult, whereby thy minde may bee 
more enabled, ſay thus when as any thing hath falne out otherwiſe then thou 
thoughteſt : The Gods ſend better. Being thus compoſed, nothing (hall be ca- 
ſuall: and ſo ſhall be be compoled, if he (hall but imagine what the varietic of | 
humane affaires may be, before he feele them : if he ſo poflefle bis children, his | 
Wife and Patrimonie, as if hee (ſhould nor alwayes baue them, and as if hee | 
ſhould net bee more miſerable tor this cauſe, if bee ſhould bee forced to loſe 
them. Wretched is that minde that is tormented with that which is to ſuc. | 
ceed, and before mileries is hee miſerable who is carefull, that thoſe things | 
wherein he takerth delight ſhould continue with him to his end: for he (hall ne- | 
| 


ver bein quiet, andin expetation of the fucure; he ſhall loſe the preſent which 
he might enioy. But the griefe of the thing that is loſt, and the feare of that | 
which is to be loft, are both equall. Neyther therefore dee I command thee 
to be negligent. But decline thou from thoſe things thatareto be feared , and 
foreſce all that which prudence may foreſee : conſider and preventrhat thing : 
which may oftend thee, long time before ic bappen. To this effeR thy conti- 
dence will ſerue thee greatly, and thy certaine reſolution to ſupport all acci- 
dents. He can beware of Fortune that can ſuffer Fortune : vndoubredly he ne- 
ver ſtormeth in his tranquillity. It is a miſery and extreme folly ro be alwayes 
in fearc; what folly is this togoe before a mans euill? In briefe, to let thee 
know chatina word, which I intend to deſcribe vnto thee,theſe bulic-bodies, 
and tormenters of themlelues are as intemperate in their miſeries as they were 
before them. He gricueth more then hee needeth, that grieueth before hee nec- | 
deth , for by the ſame infirmitic he eftimareth nor his griefe , whereby beex- 
peRerh irnot; with the ſame intemperace he fayneth ro himlclfe perpetual] fe- 
licity,he imagineth that all cheſe things that haue befalne him, ſhould nor only 
endure but encreale, and forgerting that all humane things are both roſled and 
changed, while hee maar”, himſclte enely an aſſured eſtare in his caſual- 
ties. I finde then that Metrodorws ſpake very fitly, when in a Letter be (ent vn- 
to his Siſter rocomfort her in the death of her Sonne, which was a Childe | 
of great hope, hee ſaid that all the goods of mortall men are mortall. Ot 
theſe goods ſpeaketh he which men ſo much affe&t and flocke after; for the 
true good perilheth nor, Wiſdome and Vertue are certaine andeternall, theſe | 
onely are the immortall goods that have befalne morcall men. Buc men are | 
ſo vnhappy, and (@ farre forgetfull whither they goe , whither euey day | 
draweth them vnto, that they wonder it they loſe anything, being aſſured | 
one dayto loſeall. Whatſocuerir bee rhat thou art called Maſter of, know | 
that it isnot thine, although thou poſſeſſe ir. Thou art infirme and morrtall, | 
there is nothing then in this World that is firme and immortall for thee. 


It is as neceſlaric our goods {hould periſh as bee loft , and if wee rake beede | 
It | 
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The Epiſlles. 4: 


iris a great comtart tololethoſe goods witha ſerled and reſolute mind, which 


— - 


that we may keepe 1n memorte ſuch things as arelott, neither ſufer the trutt ot 
chem, which we haue gotren by them, to perilt with them. To haue may bce 
taken from vs; to haue h19,neuecr. Moſt ingratetull is he, who when he hath loſt, 


vs, bur leaueth the vic and fruit thereof with vs , which we loſe by the 1n1q vity 


is inuinctble. Many there are that haue ouercome each one of them, Mut is the 
Fire, Regulus the Crolle, Socrates Poylon, Rutillizs Baniſhment, Cato Death, 
enforced by his owne Sword. Let vs likewiſe ger ſome viftorie : moreouer, 


beauty and happinefſe , haue many and oftentimes bin contemned. Fabricize 
being chiefe ot the Army, reteRted riches,and being Cenſor condemned them. 
7 uber 0 wadged pouerue to be worthy both of himſelfe and the Capitol, when 
as viing Earthen Pors in his publike Supper,he ſhewed that man ought to con- 
tent himiclte with that, wherewith the gods diſdayned nor to bee ſometimes 
ſerued. Sextus the Father, a man ft to gouerne the affaires of 3a Common- 
weale, retulcd all honourable Ofhces , and would not accept the dighitie of 2 
Senatour, which /»/{:z45 Ceſar had preſented him; knowing well that whatſoe 

| ger may be giucn, may betaken away. Let vs hkewile doe fome of theſe things 
valiantly. Let vs ranke our ſelues as Excmplar men among the reſt. Why are 
we faint-hcarted ? Why deſpayre we? Whatſocuer might bee done, can bee 


vs bereſtored, that we may endure griefes, in what manner locucr they aflaile 
our bodies; 2nd ſay vnto Fortune, T hou haſt to deale witha man, ſearch out 
ome other, a man whom thou mayeſt ouercome, Byrthele ſayings and luch like, 
the force of that vicer isappeaſed, whereof I delire eythereaſe or recure,or re- 
cure,or ſtrEgth to ſupport & wax old with the ſame. Bur I am ſecure of him,the 

ueftion 1s of our lotle, whereby a worthy old man is taken from vs. For hce is 
tull of life, who defireth that nothing ſhould bee added vnto him for his owne 
cauſe, but for theirs to whom beis profitable. He doth liberally, becauſe hee 
liverh. Another erethis had hniſhed all cheſe troubles : this man thinketh it as 
toule a thing to ſhunne qeath, as to ſecke atter death. What then, (hall hee not 
forlake it, it he be perſwaded thereunto? Why ſhould he not forſake it? If no 
man now bath any further vie of him, it he haue no buſineſſe but ro wait vpon 
paine. TI his (my Luci{zzs ) 1s to play the Philolopher in efteR, and to be exer- 


Dolor, when the one approcheth, the other preſſeth him. That which is to bee 
done, isto be learned of him thar doth it. Hitherto we have debated by Argu- 
ments, wherher any man may reſiſt paine,or Death likewiſe may humble great 
minds, when itaſlayleththem. Whar nced many words ? The thing diſcoue- 
reth it ſelfe, let vs trauel) thereunto : neyther doth Death make him more 
ltronger again{t paine, neyther paine confirme him againſt Death, hee armerh 
himſelfe againſt both ; neicher hope of Death maketh him endure his miſerie 
more patienly, neyther dyeth he willingly chorow the tediouſneſle of paine;he 
endureth the one, he reſpeRteth the other. 

Ee1sT. 


oweth nothing tor that hee hath received. Caſualty taketh our ſubſtance trom | 


thole things which allure and entice the common fort, vnder appearance of 


done. Let vs now purge our minds, and follow Nacure,for hethat erreth and | 
ftrayeth trom her muſt of force, delire, and feare, and bea Slaue to caſualties. | 
We may returne into the way, we have libertie to recover our conftancie. Let | 


ciled in the truth, to ſee what minde a prudent man hath againſt Death, againſt | 


muſt perilh. W hat remedie then {hall wee find out againſt cheſe lof.s ? This, | 


— 


of our delire. Say vnto thy lelfe Ot thele things that ſecme lo terrible,no thing | 
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Eyr1srT, XCIX. 


A Conſolatorie Epiſtle vpon the death of his Sonne , undoubtedly both Wiſe 
and Eloquent. 


Have ſent thee that Epiſtle which I wrote vnto Harulws, when 
as he had loſt his little Sonne, and was ſaid to be ouer-pathonate 
and grieued tor his loſſe : wherein I hauenor obſerued my vſuall 
cultom, neither thought I it fir ro handle him gently,when as he 
Re was more worthy of reproofe then conſolation. For to him thar 
is aflited and vnable to ſupport a great wound, ſome little way muſt be given, 
Let him ſatisfiehim/elfe, or at leaſt-wile vpon the firlt brunt powre out teares 
abundantly. T hey thar giue libertic to themſclues to ſorrow and lament, let 
them forth-with be chaſtiſed, and taught, that there are ſome follies euen in 
rcares. Doſt thou expeRtconlolations? receiue reproofes. Dolt thou endure 
| thy Sonnes death ſo efteminately? What wouldeit thou do haddeſt thouloſt 
thy friend? Thy young Infant of vncertaine hope, and very lirtle,is departed :a 
handtull of time is loit. We ſeeke.cut occaſions to lament, wee exclaime, al. 
though vniuſtly againſt Fortune, asthough ſhe would not afford vs iuſt cauſes 
of complaint, Truly I ſuppoſed that thou wert alreadie animated ſufhciently 
again{t ſold and great evils, and conſequently againſt ſhaddowes and appea- 
rances of miſeries, tor which men mourne for cuſtome ſake. Hadit thou loſtthy 
triend, (which is the greateſt lofle of all others, )thou (houldeſt endcuour tore- 
ioyce more becauſe thou hadit him, then to mourne for that thou haſt loſt him. 
Burt many there are thatreckon not what courteſies they haue receiued & com- 
fort they haue conceived by their friends. Amongſt other miſeries ſorrow hath 


this, that itis not only ſuperfluous, but vngratefull alſo. Having therefore en- 
toyed ſo good a friend, haſt thou loſt thy time? So many yeares,lo greata vnity, 
| ſuch familiar ſociety in ſtudie: are all cheſe vaniſhed without effeR? Dolt thou 
| bury thy friend{hip with thy friend ? Wherefore mournelſt thou if his preſence 
| hath beene ſo profitable vnto thee? Beleeue this, that the greater part of thoſe 
| whom we have loued remayneth with vs, although caſualtie hath taken them 
| from vs. Thetime already paſſed is ours, neyther is there any thing more ſe- 
curely lodged, then that which hath bin. We are vngratefull in regard of thoſe 


things we have receiued vnder hope of that to comezas ifthat which is to come 
| (it ſo be it proue ſucceſletull vnto vs) ſhould not quickly paſſe into that which | 
is palt. Too ſtraicly limiteth he the truirs of humane life, who onely reioyceth | 
in thoſethings that are preſent, Both thoſe things that are to come,and thole | 
| things that are pa{t, doe delight ; the one with expeRation, the otherin me- 
mory : butthart which is rocomeis in ſuſpence, and may not be done ; as tou- 
ching that which is paſt, it is vnpoſſible bur that it hath bene. What madneſle 
isSirthen, to leauethar which is moſt certaine? Let vs content our ſelues with 
that we haue, prouided that wee haue not drawne with a hollow vnderſtan- 
ding, which letreth that paſſe which he hath already apprehended. T hereare 
| infinite Examples of thoſe, who without teares haue interred their young 
Ciiliren, who vpon their returne from the Funerals, haue entred the Senate- 
houſe,or entertayned ſome publike Office,and ſuddenly occupied themlclues 
about other buſine{ſ?, and that vpon good occaſion. For firſt of all it 1s loſt 
timeto grieue, if ſorrow profit nothing. Secondly,itis an vniuſtthing to _- | 
ane 
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plaine of that which hath befalne one, and muſt betall all thoſe char areto fol- | 
low after. Morcouer, it is a folly to wilh, or to lament, when there is fo little 
difference betweene death and him that lamenteth the ſame. For the which 
cauſe we ought to haue the more repoſe in our hearts, becauſe we (hall tollow 
them whom we baue loſt. Behold with what ſwiftneſſe time poſteth away : 
thinke vpon this ſhort Race on which we runne fo ſwiftly. Conlider this great 
company of Mankind, whichtendeth to the ſame end, conuerſing and lwing 
together, diſtinguiſhed by ſmall ſpaces,euen then when they ſeeme moſt grea- 
reſt. He whom thou thinkeſt dead,is bur gone before. Bat what madnelleis 
ir ro bewayle bim that went before thee, when as thou thy felfe muſt crauell 
che ſame iourney atter him ? Doth a man bewayle that thing which be knew 
hhould happen? Orif he thought chat man ſhould nor dye, he deceived him- 
ſclte. Some man bewayleth athing which he ſaid could not chuſe but be done? 
\V hoſocuer bewayleth the death of any man,bewayleth that be was a man.All 
men aretyed to one condition, he that hapned to be borne, muſt dye: By fpa- 
ces wee are diſtinguiſhed, by death equalled. That which hapneth berweene 
our firlt and laſt day, is divers and vncertaine. If thou eftimatetherronbles;it | 
1s ouer-long for a Childe : it the {wittneſle, it is too ſhort for an old man. There 
1s nothing that is not incertain and deceiueable,and morelight then the wind 
All things are toſled, and are transferred into their contrary by the power of 
Fortune,and in ſo great inconſtancie of humanegfRiaires, there is nothing cer- | 
:aineto any man but his death. Yet all men complaine of that wherein no man 
is deceived. Burthedyeda Childe. I lay not yet;thar,beis better deale withall 
that is dead. Ler vs paſſe over to him that is old, how (horr is the time wherein 
he bath our-ftripped an Infant? Propole vato thy (elierthis great extent of years, 
and comprebend all che Ages that are paſt, then make compariſon withthat 
which we call mans life, with that infinitie of yeares; and then ſhalt thov ſee 
how little a thing all that is which we delire,and extend. Conlider how mud | 
teares, cares, death ſo oftentimes wilhed tor, betore it comes, lickneſles, feares, 
fooliſh Infancie, wanton yoth,and vnproficable yeares do poſletſe,and devour 
the portions of ourlite;we loſethe hal.e in (|zping. Let vs adde hereunto tra- | 
uels,ſorrowes,and perils,and thou ſhalc ſee that in the moſt longeſt life whicha | 
man can obſerve,that which is called living, is the ſmalleſt portion of the ſame. 
But who will not grant thee this , that hee is in better ſtate-that may quickly 
turne to duſt; whoſe journey isat anend before be be wearie? Life is neyther |- 
good noreu1ll, it is the place of good and cuill.So bath he loſt nothing bur the 
die, which is more certaine to our harme then good. He might have become 
both modeſt and prudent, he might haue beene formed by thy care and inſtru- 
Qion to be more vertuous; but(that which may moſt tuſtly be feared)he might 
haue beene made likerothe moſt part of men. Marke me thole young Genrle- 
men of great Houſes, who by their Intemperance are brought to that milerte 
that they are become Fencers. Conſider thoſe others, who lewdly defile both 
their owne and others bodies, which over-(lip not a day wherein they are not 
drunke, or defamed for ſome other notable Infamie. T hen (halt thou ſee that 
there was more to be feared then hoped for. For which cauſe thou oughteſt 
not ſummon to thy ſelfe theſe cauſes of ſorrow , nor invexing thy lelie heape 
vpincommodiries, and of light and ſlight ones, as they be, ro make them vn- 
ſufferable. I counſell theeto reſift thy ſorrow, and to vrge it, neyther have | {o 

badan opinion of thee, that rhou wouldeſt call ro ayde all thy Vertue againſt 
thole difficulties which preſent themſelues. This is no true griefe, bur a (light | 
rou- | 
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touching, thou makett it eruegriefe: vadoubtedly Philoſopbic hath done thi e 


to his Nurſe then to his Father. Well then, will I haue thee ſcized of a heart of 
[ron? and is it my mind chat rhou ſheuldeſt Jooke vp cheerely inthe Funerals 
of thy Sonne? and will [ not lufterthee to let thy minde relenta little ? By ng 
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meanes. For this were Inbumanitie, nor Verrue, to behold the dead with che 
ſame eyethat wee doe the living , and not to bee mooued when as the onceis 
thus ſeparated trom the other. Behold what it is which Iforbid. T hereare | 
things whichina manner arc our of our power. Teares fall from theeyes of | 
ceriayne men that would fayne contayne them , and theſe reares thus thedde 
doc lighten the heart : what is there to bee done in ſuch acaſe? Ler vs ſuffer 
chem to fall, but let vs not command them. Let them drop as long as afte&ion 


ple doth require. Burt ler vs adde nothing vnto forrow, neyther let vs aug; 
mentit by other mens Examples. This oftentation of forrow «<xateth more | 
then the ſorrow it ſelte. How feware forrowtfull to themſclues ? If they ſup. 

polethat men heare them, they cry out morecarneſtly ; but being by them- 

ſelues, they are quiet, and as ſoone as any other ſalureth them , then recom. | 
mence they their ſorrow, then beat chey their head with their hands, which | 
they might haue done more trecly when no man torbad them ; then wilh they | 
themleiues dead,then toſle rhey vpon their pallets: when the beholder is gone, 
the ſorrow cealleth, In this affaireas in others , wee are wonne by an euill cu- | 
ftome, we toliow the Example of our Neighbours, and compoſe our (clues by 

their Example ,and not by that which beſt becommeth vs. Wee negle& Na- 
ture, andaddict our ſcluesto the falhions of che common people , which are 
borh ignorant and corrupt, and who in thisas in all other things is inconſtanr 
of inconſtanteit. If they ſeeany man confident in his calamitie, rhey call bim 
impious and bruriſh : if chey ſeeanother diſmayd, thar reſpetterh nothing but 
his bodie,they terme hima weake and aneffeminare man. All things theretore 
areto be reduced within the hit of Reaſon. Bur there is no one more greater 
tolly chento get Fame by affected ſadnefle, and ro approve ir by teares, which 
| confider in two kinds in regard o' a Wiſeman, the one iſſuingof themſelues, 
the others permitted to flow, | will ſhew thee what difference there is: Aſſoone 
as we heare the newes of our decealled friend , when as wee behold his body, | 
ready to betranſported to the fire trom our embraces, naturall neceſkitie exror- 
teth reares,and the ſpirit being impelled by the ſtroke of ſorrow,cuen as it (ha- | 
keth the whole body, fo ſucketh it, and expellerh from the eyes the teares that 
are at hand. T beſe teares arecxtorted as they tall, and flow againſt our wils. 
Some other there are which we giue way to,when as any man maketh mention 
of thoſe whom they have Joſt. In this heauineſle there is found ſome ſweernes, 
when we rememberour (clues of their pleaſant Diſcourſe , of their agreeable | 
converſation, of their charirable Pterie,then do our cies open and powretorth | 
teares, as It were 1n toy. I otheſe we giue allowance;by theſe we are oucrcome. 

Rettrayne not theretore,neyther giue liberty to thy teares, by reaſon of thol® | 
that alhſt rhee,or atrend vpon thee;beit that eyther they aredryed vp, or drop | 
downe,thereis noſhameinthem,prouided that they be not fayned. Let them 

flow of themlelues, and they may flow in men temperate and wel! compoſed. | 
Oft-times they haue flowed without any preiudice ro a Wiſemans auchoririe, | 
with ſo much temperance,that they neyther wanted humaniry,nor were diſal» | 
lowed in digniry.[tislawtull fay I,co obey Nature without the blemilh of gra- | 
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The Evpiſlles. 


| yitie. 1 have ſeene menthar were veneravle ia the Funerals of their children,ia 
' whoſe lookes their loue was teſtified towards theirdead clildren,without any 
| vaine oltentation of grieuing. TI here was nor anything which reftified not a 
ſimpl: and naturali attetion. I hereis a certain decorum cuen in ſorrow, which 
ought to be oblerued by a Wiſeman. And as in other things, ſo likewiſein 
rearesthere 1s ſomewhar that is ſuthcient:vawiſe men, as in their ioyes, lo keep 
they no mealure in their lorowes. 'Accommodare thy lelfe peaceably vnto ne- 
cefhty. \W hart incredible matter or noveltie hath falne out? How many men 
arethere, whoſe Funerals have beene celebrated, whoſe bodies baue beene em- 
| balmed and cmbowelled,and who weepeth forthem ? As ofrentimes as thou 
ſhalt remember that thy dead Childe was an Infant, thinke alſo that hee was a 
morrall creature, to whom nothing certain was promiſed, whom Fortune was 
not obliged to bring vp tuold age, but ro forſake then when it beſt Iiked her. 
But ſpeake of him o'tentimes,and celebrate his memory as much as thou canſt, 
which oftentimes will be refreſhed inthee, it ir may ſalute thee without bicter- 
nelſe.For no man willingly conuerſeth with a forrrowfull man,much leſſe with 
ſorrow. It chou remember any ſpeeches of his,if thou haft during his Infancie, 
beard any leſts of his torhy contentment, repeate them often , and conſtantly 
athrme that he might have tulhlled thoſe hopes which thy fatherly minde had 
conceiued of him. ItistheaR of an vnnaturail mindeto forget 2a mans friends, 
and to buric thetr memories with their bodies, and to weepe for them abun- 
dantly, and to remember them (lenderly. So Birds and Beaſts loue their young 
ones witha violent & enraged afteRtion, but with the loſſe of them it is wholly 
extinguilhed. T his becommethnot a Wiſeman : ler him continue his remem- 
brance,forbeare his mourning. I his doe Ino wayes ailow of, which cAetro- 
dorus layth,that there isa certaine ioy that is allyed to ſorrow, and that this 
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which I doubt not what cenſure tho wilt yeeld;for what is more abſurd then 
in ſorrow to aftcQ pleaſure, nay more, by ſorrow and teares to feek that which 
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; defame our precepts for their hardnefle, becauſe wee fay that forrow is eyther 
not to bee admitted into the minde, or quickly to bee expelled our of ic. Bur 
whether of theſe two is more incredible and inhumanc,ecither not to feele any 
; forrow forthe lofle of our friend, orto ſearch pleaſure in forrow ? But that 
which we teach is honeſt, when as our afteion bath powred forth any teares, 
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our ſelues wholly vnto ſorrow. What ſayeſt thou ? That we mixe pleaſure and 
| forrow together. So till we our children by giving them bread, (o pacihe wee 
| our Infancs by powring in Milke. Touching thy ſelfe at ſuch time as thy ſonne 
| burneth, or thy (riend expireth, thou can{t not permic thy leaſure to ceafle, bur 

wilt tickle and flatter ſorrow it ſelfe : whether of both is more fitting, cycherto 
| heale the ſoule of all griefe, or to mix griete and ioy together,I ſay nor onely to 
; mixe, but rotake occaſion of pleaſure out of his ſorrow. So farre is it that ſor- 
' row is accompanied with any pleaſure, as Merrodorws thinketh. This is lawfull 
; for vs to ſay, but vnlawfull for you: you acknowledge bur one good, which is 
| pleaſure, and one cuill, whichis paine. What alliance may there bee berweene 
| good and euill? Bur ſuppoſe there bez even now eſpecially muſt wee finde the 
| lame, and nowir isthat we muſt ſee whether paine be enuironed with any ioy 
or pleaſure. Certayne remedies there are, which applyed to ſome parts of the 
body are wholſome, but by reaſon of their lothſomneſle, and indecency cannot 
Oo bee 


ſhould be afteted at this time. I haue ſer downe Mcrrodorm owne wordes, of 


may comforr ? T heſeare they that obiet againſt vs ourtoo much rigour, and | 


and (it I may fo ſpeakeit)hath skummed them , that wee ought not abandon' 
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be applyed to others, 2nd that which in one place may profit withouttouch of 


| modeltie, is diſhoneſt in another pare where the wound moſt appeareth. Art | 
' thou not aſhamed to heale forrow with pleaſure ? T his wound mutt be hand- 


led with more ſcuerity: rather proue that the dead can feele no euill ; forit hee | 
were ſenſible, hee ſhould not be dead. Nothing, ſay I, hurteth himchatis no- | 


, thing. Hel uethif hee bee hurt, \\ hether thinkeit thou him to bee in badcaſe | 
; whois no man, or him thatas yet is ſome body ? But in as much as he is nor a. | 
| ny more, there is not any torment that may oftend him ; for who can feele that 

' that is not? neither in as much as he 1s, can he be erdamaged ; for he is deliue. | 
| red irom the greateſt danger, which is death, by being no more. T his likewile | 
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let vs ſayto him that bewayleth and wanteth his childe, raviſhed from him in | 
his young yeares. If thou make a compariſon of the ſhortneſle of all mens | 
lives , with the length of time which 1s palt ſince the begianing of the 

World, both young and old {hall find themſclues equall. For both the one 

and the other of vs peſlcle as littie as nothing of that length and extent of 
time. Alittle is yet ſomething, bur our lite and nothing are almoſt all one,not- | 
withſtanding wee ſtretch it out as much as we may, ſuch is our follies. I have | 
written theſe things to thee, not becauſe thou ſhouldeſt attend from mee are. 

medic, which commeth too late ; for I ſuppoſe that thou haſt told thy lelte all | 
that which is contayned in my Letters. Bur that I might chaſtize tha little de- | 


| 1iy, wherein thou haſt departed from thy felfe, and in concluſion might ex. 


hort thee to armethy ſclte bereatrer againſt aduerſities, and to foreſee all for. 
tunes aſlaulrs,not as they might, but as they ought ſuddenly to afflit thee. 
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His indgement of Paeitk tvs Fania'nvys the Philoſopher, andof his Writings. 
E227 Hou writeſt to mee that thou haſt very diligently read over thole | 
[7 Bookes of Fabianys Papirins, intituled of things Cinill, butthat 

they anſwered not thine expeRatian. And afterwards, forgetting | 
thy ſelfe that the queſtion was of a Philoſopher, thou acculeſt his | 
| compoſition. Bur put caſeit be ſo as thou ſaye!t, that in ſtead of | 
well couching his words, he ſaith all that commeth to memory: firſt of all, this | 
diſcourſe bath his grace,and ir the proper ornament of a ſtile little faultie:tor || 
thinke there is a great difference whether it eſcapeth or loweth. Now in thi 

alſo which I amtg ſpeake, there is a great difference: Fab:an: leemeth not to 
mee to ſpeake much, but to ſpeake to the purpoſe. To ſpeake truth, his ftile is 
Auent, but not inforced,although it be currant enough. Hee confefleth open- 
ly, and letreth vs ſcethat it is not an afteed and laboured ſtile, but ſuch a one 
as a man may know it was Fabianus writing, Hee pretended not to confront | 
his diſcourſe, but to reforme manners : he laboured not to ticklethe care, but | 
to teach and inſtrut the minde. Furthermore, at ſuch time as bee di{cour- * 
ſed , thou ſhouldeſt not haue leaſure to conſider the parts of his diſcourſe, ſo | 
much would the ſummary of the whole rauiſh and detayne thee. And ordi- 
narily that which is pleaſing to vs , being pronounced Yina wore readily 
and preſently , is not ſo plealing vnto vs, beeing couched in writing. But | 
this alſo is a great matter, to ſettleand occupie the ſight vpon a Booke , al- 


thougha diligent contemplation might find out matter worthy reprehenſion. | 
; it 
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[tchou aske my opinion, more great 1s he that rauitheth our judgement che | 
hethar deleruerh it, Such an one 1s more alſured, and if I errenor, may more 
boldly promile his W ricings perpetuitie. A labourcd diſcourte becomes not a 
| Philoſopher, \V hart [hall become ot a generous and reſolute heart? when ſhall 
| he make proole of wmlcll:,ithe beatraid of words? Fabianws was not neg- 
[12entia bts Dilcourle, but ſecure. I hou (halt finde nothing in him tharis baſe 
| and impercinent. I be words arechoſen bur not affeted, neither couched ac. 
{ cording to the cultome of this time, or diſordered. T hey are words that haue 
| their weight, that hauc an honelt and magnificent ſenſe,alrhough they bee or- 
| dinary and vulgar; they are neither conſtrayned nor doubtful in a ſentence, bur 
oraue and profound. \Ve [hall neyther ſee anything that is curtalled & ſhort- 
ned, nor any liruQure vatic, nothingrthat is not poliſhed , as rhe eloquence of 
this time requireth. Lxaminethis diſcourſe euery way,and when thou haſt be- | 
held ir on cuery (ide, thou ſhalr find no ſtreights emprie. Although it haue no 
Marble of diuers colours, nor dividing or currentsof waters running thorow 
chambers,nor little cloſers of ſparing and abſtinence, nor what$euer elſe dil. | 
ſolurcneſſe nor contenting herſelfe witha {imple and convenient decencie, 
hath invented and mixed together, yet is the bouſe well builded. Let vs now | | 
ſpeake of (trutureand compolition, forall! menare notot accord here. Some | [ 
| 
| 
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of harſh will kaue it ſmooth, ſomeare lo much afteRted to ralhaes and autteri- | 
tie, that if a claule doe happily end in a plealing cadence, they purpoſcly d:{hi- 
pate the ſame, and interrupt the clauſes expreſly, leſtthey {hould be anſwera- 
ble ro expettation. Reade Cicero, his compolition is one, kee obſerueth his 
foot, his ſpeech is poliſhed, ſmooth and not eftcminate. Contrariwiſe, 4/inrus 
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. , . - a | 
Pollis's diſcourle is vneuen andskipping, and ſuch as will leaue thee when thou | 
leaſtexpeReſtir. To conclude, inC:ceroallchings end , in Polio they tall, ex- þ. | 


cepta few which are tyced to onecertayne kind of cuſtome and example. Be. 
lides, in thincopinion thou ſayeſt, that all rhings in his diſcourſe are humble 
and ſcarce vpright, of which vice in my judgement he is freed: tor they are not | 
humble bur plcaſing, and are formed in an equall and compoled manner, not | 
tycd rozether but vnited; they want this Rhetoricall vigour, and thoſe points, 
and ſudden darted Sentences.But examine the whole body, alchoughir be nor 
farded,itis honeſt and well faſhioned. His ſpeech hath no grace : bring mee 
one whom thou mayelt preferre before Fab:4nws.Itrhou produceſt Cicrro,who 
hath almoſt wrictenas many bookes in Philoſophie as Fabianzs, I will giue 
place yer 1s not that preſently little that is lefle then the greatelit, Say thar it is 
Aſinius Potio. Twill yeeld; but to returnectheean anſwere: To beafter theſe 
two,isro0 very high when the queſtionis of Eloquence. Name mee Z:iuic- þ 
beltderheſe, tor he alſo hath written Dialogues, which a man may as well call 
Philoſophicall as Hiftoricall : other Bookes likewiſe, wherein hee treateth ex- | 
prelly of Philoſophie; to him likewiſe wil I giue place, yet conlider how many | 
he exceedeth, who is ouercome by three, & they the three moſt eloquent. Bur 
he perfoimerh notall his ſpeech,is not ſtrong, although elate, iris not violent } 
nor hedlong,although abundit in words;it is not perſpicuous but pure. T hou | 
delireſt a ſharpdeclamarion againſt vices, a cofidentdiſcourle againſt dangers, 
a bold ſpeech againſt aduerſity,an inueRiue againſt ambition. I will haue wic- | 
kedneſſe chidden , luſt eraduced, impatience brideled. Let the termes of an 
Oratour bee ſtinging, ofa tragike Poet ſtately, of a Comick familiar & plaine. 
| Wilt thou haue him covntenancea ſmall matrer with wordes? Hee addited 
| bimſelte ro the greatneſle of things, and builderh nor on Eloquence , bur 
Oo 2 makes | 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. 
makesit follow atter him, as the ſhaddow doth the bodice. Vndoubredly all | 
his words ſhall not be well placed and exaRtly couched together; neither in | 
ucry clauſe (hall there bee a part that may quicken and awaken men. I dare | 
promiſe that diuers periods (hall eſcape him co no purpole,and that ſometimes | 
his Diſcourſe ſhall {lip away without moouing , but in all places his words | 
(hall be agreeable, neyther {hall there be any pauſe that will be difpleaſant. In'| 
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1 word, he will make thee know thar he belecued whatſocuer he wrote. I hoy 
{halc ſee that bis intention was to make thee know what he approved, and not 
to Alatter thee : he demandeth nothing butthy good,and learcheth tor nought 
elſc but to ſee thee endowed with a good Conſcience, Ir is not applauſe which 
he deſireth. I doubt not but his Writings are ſuch , and though [ remember 
not cheir intents in generall, yer hauc I before mineeyes ſome paſlages of the 
ſame; not inthat | have read them ouer lately , but tor that I haue ſeene them 
in times paſt, and long ſince. Artſuch timeas I heard him, his words in my 


iudgement were ſuch, nor ſwelling bur full and naturall , which might allure a 
young and well diſpoled man to Vercue,and giue him hope to atrayne the tzue 
end; which manner of teaching in my opinion, is more eftetuall then any o- 
ther, for that of another kind maketh the Auditors to loſe their hearts, and ta- 
keth away their hope, and impreſleth no other deſirein them , bur to imitate 
and follow the ſame. In bricte, Fab;anus abounded in words without the com. 
mendartion of eucry particular clauſc; but all his Diſcourſe in generall was cx. 


quilite and magnificent. 
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Df the ſudden death of one of his acquaintance ; and by occaſion, that wee are 

to truſt or promiſe nothing to our ſelues. That all things are vncertayne, and 

therefore good life is not to be deferred, neyther long life to be deſired : im com 
cluſion, he controlleth Mecatnas his abſurd vow. 


5 Very day, cuery houre [heweth vs how vaine and nought worth 
43 we be, and by ſome new Argument admoniſheth vs thatare tor- 
getfull of our ftrailty , when as it compelleth vs (who medirate 
vpon cternitie) to looke backe vnto death, Askeft thou me what 
this induftion meaneth ? Thou knoweſt Cornelius Senecioa Ro- 


| mane Knight,a man both rich, liberall, and courteous, who from a ſlender e- | 
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{tate in the beginning, had rayſed his Fortunes , and had attayned the ſpeedic | 
meanes alreadie to compaſlethereſft. For dignitie doth more ealily increaſe 
then begin. And hethat is poore hath much labour to diſburthen himſclfe of 
necethity before he become rich. This Senecio aſpired vnto Riches , where- 
unto there weretwo very efteRuall meanes that conduRed him, thatis to (ay, 
the knowledge of getting, and the means of keeping,the one whereof is ſuthci- 
ent-to make a man rich, I his man being wonderfully frugall,and no lefle care- 
tall of big-Patrimony then of his bodice, when as according to his cuſtome be 
nad ſeene me in the morning, when as from morning to night bee had ficten 
dy his friend that was grieuoully ſicke, and lay deſperate without hope ; after 
ne had ſupped merrily, was ſeized with a ſudden (ickneſſe, that is to lay, with 
ene Sqwinancy, which ſtrangled him, and ſer bis ſoule at libertie. Hee departed 


thertore within a few houres after he had performed all che Offices of an pa 
an 
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and healchfull man. Hethat traded with bis Money both by Seaand Land,tbat 
had publike profirs allo, and left no kind of profic vnſoughtafter, inthe veric 
height of his ſuccelſetull Fortunes, when as Money rayned on euery lideinco 
his Coffers, was taken out of this life. 


Now MatL1stvs "graft thy Peares againe, 
And plant thy Vines vpon the pleaſant Plaine. 


How fonda thing is it to promile our ſelues long life, whereas wee are ſcarcely 
Lordsand Maſters of to morrow ? O how mad are they that feed on tayned 
hopes,and long Enterpriſes? I will buy, 1 will build, I will lend, | will recover 
my debts, will haue luch and ſuch eſtates;and chen when | am tully farisfied,] 
will paſſe my full and weary age in repoſe and quiet. But truſt me,all things are 
vncertayne, yea cuen vnto thoſe that thinke themſclues moſt aſſured. No man 


we haue lureſt hold-taſt of, ſlippeth chrough our fingers, and caſualtie cuts that 
very cord in ſunder whereon we haue greateit hold-ta{t. T hereis a prefixedor- 
dinance in the reuolutions of the World, although they are maruclloully ob. 
ſcured. But what concerneth it me, whether that be cercaineto nature, which is 
vncertaine to me? \Vepurpolc and intend grzat voyages by Sea,wherein we 
fhall ſee many forreine parts, and reſolue not toreturneagaine into our Coun- 
trey of a long time: we muſt ro the Wars,and be richly recompenced after wee 
have paſled thorow all the degrees of Armes, and haue had Commitſhons and 
honourable charges, more and mere, the one after the other 5 when as in the 
mean while death ftadeth by our {1des, & becauſe we geuer caſt our cies on that 
which is ours, but only vpon that which is anothers, from time to time the ex- 
amples of our frailticappeare vnto vs, whereon wee neuer thinke, but at ſuch 
time as they ſtay before our eyes. But what is more fooliſh then to wonder to 
ſee that donein any day, which may be done in every day? Ir is athing molt 
aſſured, that the ſcope of our lite is limited by the incxorable neceflitic of de- 
ſtinie, but no man knoweth how neere it is. Let vs theretore fo diſpoſe our 
minds, asif this preſent time were our laſt houre. Let vs deferre nothing. Let 
vs daily makecuen with life. It is the greateſt errour in life, that ir is alwayes 
imperte&,& that ſome part thereof likewiſe is deterred. He that hath euery day 
layd the laſt band on his life, needeth nottime. Bur from this indigence pro- 
ceedeth feare , anda deſire of the future, devouring and cating our mindes, 
There is nothing more miſcrable then the doubt of things ro come. T he 
ſoule that debaterh what it is that remayneth, or of what kinde: is agitated 
with an inexplicable feare. How (hall we auoyd this perplexitie ? By this one 
meanes, it we prolong not our life in vaine Diſcourſe, but gather ir into it lelte. 
For he to whom the preſent time is vaprofitable,cannot haueary repole,in re- 
eard of the future. But whereas whatſoever is due by me vnto my lelte, is re- 
tored to my (elfe; whereas the confirmed minde knoweth that there is no dit- 
ference betweene a day and an age : thee beholdeth , as it were, froman high 
Tower, all the dayes and affaires that hereafter are to come, and with much 
laughter thinketh on the ſequel] of time. For what ſhould the varietic and mu- 
tabilitie of Fortunes trouble thee, ifthou be aſſured againſt incertainties? Make 
halte therefore (my Lacilizes ) to live, and thinke euery ſeuerall day, a ſeuerall 
life, Whoſocuer ordereth himſelfe thus, hee that maketh euery day his whole 

lite, is ſecure. They that liue in hope, haue neuerany time of reſt, theyare al- 


Oo 2 wayes 


ought ro promiſe himſelfe any thing of that which is to come. T hat alſo which | 
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waycs deliring and coueting : and the apprebenſion ot death (which is arhing 
moſt miſerable, and which-maketh all things moſt miſerable) neuer forſaketh 
them. From thence proceeded that diſhoneſt with of Mxcenas, who conten- 
ted himſelfe to be weake,deformed, and tormented with grieuous and (harpe 
ſickneſle, prouided he might prolong his life amiddeſt the maſle of theſe mile- 
ries. 

Make me weake in thigh and hand, 

Make my feet infirme to ſtand, 

Shake my teeth, and make them crack, 

Stoope my ſhoulders, bend my back; 

So my life remayne, I care not, 

Threaten torture, come and ſþare not. 


Thisis to wiſh an extreme milſcrie,if it ſhould haue happened, and the length 
of the puniſhment is deſired, as if it were ſome life. I ſhould repute him a con- 
ternptible fellow, if he would live vntill ſuch rime as he were tyed tothe Gab 
lowes. Yer this man faith, weaken me, provided that my ſoule may remayne 
in my craſed and vnprohrable bodie : disfhigure mee, if this counterfeit and 
monſtrous body of mine may lengthen my lite ſome dayes. Torture aad cru. 
cifie me, if ſo be by that meanes I may live. [tr isa ſtrange matter in him to hide 
his wounds thus, and to bee content to remayne hanged and ſtretched vpon a 
Gibbet, vpon condition that death, which is the end of all puniſhment , and 
the ſouereigne remedie againſt all euils, ſhould be deferred in his behalfe. See 
heerea wondrous thing, I would have a ſoule to dye without dying. What 
wouldeitthou with for, O Mecenas, but thar the gods ſhould have pittie on 
thee? Wheretorendeth this Verſe, proceeding trom an efteminate minde? 
W hat meaneth this couenant inuented by ſenſlefle and madde teare? And to 
what purpole is this ſhametull begging of lothſome life. Thinke you that Yir- 
gil ener recited this Verle ynto him, 


T o leaue this life, us it a thing ſo wretched ? 


He wiſheth the worſt of evils and thoſe things that are moſt grieuous to be ſuf. 
fered, hee deſireth to bee grieuouſly tortured and hanged vp : and why, or for 
what recompence?for ſooth,for a longer life. But what 1s this mans life? to dye 
long. Is there any man tound,who had rather parch himſelfe vp amiddelt ror- 
tures,and to loſe one mcmber after another, ang to dic ſo ofrentimes amiddeſt 
defluxions, as todyeatone time? Was there euer any man that had rather 
wiſh co lye couched all at bis length vpon a miſerable bed languiſhing, defor- 
med,crooked both before and behind,char beſides his violent ficknefles, had 0- 
ther more morrtall, that deſireth to retayne a ſoule, being tortured and rent in 
pieces by ſo many torments ? Say now that the nece tktie ot death is not 2 

tgittof Nature. Many as yet are readie to vow tarre worle , yea euen to 
betray their friends that they may liue longer, and to deliver their childrento 
bedeflowred with their owne hands, that they might prolong their life, being 
guiltie of ſo much wickednefle. We muſt ſhake off this delire of life, and learne 
this, thatir skils not when thou ſuffereſt any thing, which thou muſt ſuffer ſom- 
times : that all in all is toliue well, without taking care bow long , and that of- 


tentimes alſo this well living cooliſteth in a life which is not long. n 
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He ſpeaketh ſomewhat of the immortality of the ſoule, and then annexerh a que- 
ſion, Whether renowne doth ws any good after death. Firſt he diſputerh lcnder- 
ly and Scholaflically,then about the end more effettually and leadeth our mindes 
10 God and celeſtial things, He approueth that this our body is our burthen and 
comer , that it ought to bee deſpiſed and jhaken off , when God and Times 
ſummon v5 thereunto. 


D Ven as hee is troubleſome that awaketh another man, that is ſci- 
& 2zcd with ſome pleaſant dreames, althoughic be fayned , for hee 
> taketh away the pleaſure, yea ſuch notwithſtanding as haththe 
efte o! truth. Sothy Epiltle hath done me iniury,tor it bath re- 
P called me from a thought and meditation,into which | was ſuth. 
ciently entred to the purpole,and had ingaged my ſelfe further , had | not by 
this meanes beene diſturbed. I rooke pleaſure to debate vpon the eternitie of 
ſoules, nay more, I was fully reſolued therein. For I ealily beleenedthe opt- 
nions of great men,rather promiling then approuing ſo grateful a matter. I gaue 
my lelfe ouer to this fo great hope, and now grow batcfull vnto my ſelfe, and 
now contemned the relikes of my broken yeares, being ready to be transferred 
into that immeaſurable time, and poſſefhon of that infinite eternity, when as 
ſuddenly | was awakened by thy Letter, which m ade mce diſmiſle ſo ſweetea 
dreame, which bereafter I will reuiue and redeeme againe,as ſooneas [ haue fa- 
tisfied thy expetation. TI hou ſayelt that in my former Letter I did nor ſuth. 
ciently anſwere that queſtion, u her- in T Iaboured to proue that which they of 
our Set doe approve, that the 12r- ji”. which a man obrayneth after deathis'a 
great good. T hat I haue not ar; vered that queſtion which is oppoſed againſt 
vs. Ot goods that are diftant (ſay they) rhere15s none good ; but this is a thing 
4iſtanr and arre off. That which thou propoſeſt (my Lucius) is a part of the 
queſtzoh, yet ſuch a part as ought to bee debated vpon in another place : and 
therefor* | neyther would touch that, neyther ocher things that were depen- 
dentthereupon. For ſome Morall queſtions as thou knowelt are intermixed 
with the Naturall. And therefore I entreated onely of that part which wholly 
concerneth manners. Thar isto ſay, whetherir bee a fooliſh and ſuperfluous 
thing ts tr *nſport our thoughts beyond the latter end of this lite; whether our 
s pe-iſh with vs, and nothing remayneth of his, who is noching; whether 
we (hall feele any fruit of that which ſhall be (whatſocuer it may be) before we 
may enioy it. Bur all theſe queſtions pertayne vnto manners, and therefore are 
they ranked in their proper place. But thoſe things which are ſpoken by the 
Logicians againſtthis opinion, are to be ſeuered, and therefore are they ler a- 
part. But now, ſince thou requireſt at this time a reaſon of all, I will examine 
that which they ſay, and afterwards anſwere their obiefions. It I propoſenot 
ſomething firſt, a man cannot vnderftand the Refutations. Whar is it thar I 
would foretell? That there are ſome continued bodies, as a man: ſome com- 
pound, as a ſhip, a houſe, and all other things whoſe divers parts are vnited to- 
gether in one. Some likewiſe that con(iſt of diftant parts, whole members are 
as yer ſeparate,as an Army, a People,a Senate. For they of whom this bodyis 
compoled,are vnited together either by Law or duty, but by Nature they are 
diſtinR, and each one ſeverall. What is it likewiſe that now I will foretell? T hat 
we ſuppoſe that nothing is good, which is compoſed of things diftant. For one 
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| 200d muſt be maintained and gouerned by one ſpirit, and that there is but one | \ 
| principall of one good. This is approued by it lelfe , if thou requireft it to be 
| proued,and in the mean while it was to be fer downe,to the end it might be the 
| ground of our diſcourſe. Thou wilt ſay, You other Stoicks maintaine that no 
| goodis compoſed of things diſtant. Bur this glorie whereof we entreat, is a 
| tauonrable opinion of good men, For as a good fame is not one mans words, 
| acicher infamy one mans miſ-report:lo isit not praiſe ta pleaſe one good man, 
many famous and worthy men muſt conſent herein to make it glorie. Bur his 
| coniiſteth in divers mens judgements, and namely thoſe that are diſtant, there- 
| fore it is not good;glorie (faith he) isa commendation given by good men to a 
good man: commend.tion is a ſpeech,a ſpeech is a voice thar lignifieth ſome- 
thing. But the voice,alchough it bea good mans voice, is not goodneſle. For 
whatſoever a good man doth, is not alwaies good. For he clappeth his hands 
and hiſſech. But neither will any man fay that his clapping or hiſſing is good, 
alchough he applaud and admire all whatſocuer is his, no more then he wil do 
his ſneeling or covghing. Therefore glory is not good. Ina word,tell vs whe- 
ther this good concerneth the prailer, or him that 15 praiſed ? If the prayler, it 
is as much as if thou ſhouldeſt ſay,that another mans good health is mine; bur 
to praiſe thoſe that are worthy is an honeſt ation:therefore this good concer. 
neth the praiſcr, rom whom this ation commeth,not trom vs thatare prailed, 
Bur this is that which is in queſtion. I anſwer bricfly to theſe obieftions. Firſt, 
the queſtion isat this day,whether any good may be compoled of thoſe things 
that are diſtant; and both parties haue their reaſons. Secondly, praiſe delireth 
4 not many ſuftrages: for it may be contented with one good mans iudgement, 
who onely is a competent Iudge, to ſay that all they who reſemble him are 
good. \V hatthen(ſaith he)ſhal tame depend vpon the eſtimate of one man,and 
| infamie be tied to the mil-report ofanorher man? Glory allo (faith be) as I vn- 
derſtand, is ſpread more largely. For it requireth the conſent of many men. 
The condition ofthele, and of this are difterent. Why ? Becauſe if a good man 
haue a good opinion of me, I am in the ſame eſtatethat I ſhould be, when as all 
good men {hould hauelikerbought of mee. For if all of them knew me, they 
would iumpe in the opinion of this one man. They haue but one and the ſame 
1udgement, and they that cannot differ, doe neceſlarily agree intheir opinions. 
T heretore,that which one thinketh importeth as mucb, as if all of them bad 
ſpoken,becauſe they cannot be ot any other opinion. The opinion ofone man 
| (faith he) ſufhceth not to giue glory and renowne vnto another. Tothis | an- 
ſwer,that hereinthe opinion of one auailethas much as of all, forif every one 
of them be demanded,they will anſwer alike. In this place the iudgements of 
| thoſe that diſagree are diuers, the affeions different. Thou (halc finde all 
| things inthis world doubtful,light,and ſuſpeted.T hinkeſt chouthar all mens 
| mindesarc alike ? Vndoubtedly the ſame man is not of the ſame opinion al- 
| waies. Truth is plealing to the good, and this truth neither changeth his vi- 
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gor or color. Amongſt the wicked thereare failitics 'wherein they accord, but 
there is nothing but inconſtancie,repugnancie,and diſcord in alye. Butpraile 
(faith hee) is buta voice ſpread in the ayre, and thata word meriteth not the 
name of good;whenas they ſay that praiſe is the commendation of good men, 
dcliuered by good men they referit not to the words, but to the ſentence. For 
althougha good man hold his peace, & yet iudgeth any man worthy of com- 
mendation, by this is he commended. Beſides, there is a difference betwixt 
| theſe two words, Praiſe & Praiſing,which requireth explication. Delivering a 
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funerall Oration,we vie not this word praiſe but prayſing,which conſiſteth in 
words. Bur laying that ſome ones worthie of praile, we vnderitand by this 
word the 1ult iudgements of men, rather then their ſpeeches. So then prayle 
{hal be che right opinion of him who without ſpeaking, priſeth in himlelfe any 


: 
: 


go0d man. Furthermore,as I haue ſaid, praiſe hath relation to the thought,nor | 


vatothe words, which expretle the praiſe which is conceiued inwardly,and vt- 
rered tothe knowledge of many men. He praiſeth who iudgerh that he ought 
to praiſe, when as the T ragique Poet ſaith, /r is a mazmficent thing to be prayſed 
by a praiſe-worthie man: he meaneth,that this praiſe-worthy man is worthy of 

raiſe. And when another Poet of the ſame time ſaith, thar prayſe nouriſheth 
arts,he ſpeak<th nor of a flatterie which corrupteth arts. For there is nothing 
chat hath ſo much ſoiled eloquence, and all other ſtudies addiedto the care, 
asthe applauſe of the people. Fame would be publiſhed and bruited, prayle 
would not, for ſhe reſpeerh nor words, bur contenteth her ſelfe with iudge- 
ment ; [he 1s accomplilhed,not only amongſt thoſe that are ſilent,bur likewiſe 
amono(t thoſe that oppole themſclues againſt her. Now will I declare what 
difference there is betweene praiſe and glory; Glory conlifteth on many mens 
idgements, Praiſe on good mens. To whomreturneth the good of praiſe, ſaith 
he cichcr to him thar 1s prailed,or tothe praiſer ! Both tothe one and to the 0+ 
ther. |t 15a great 200d ior me to be praiſed, for Nature hath created mea lover 
of all men : I rctoyce that I haue done well,and one of my contentments is to 
haue mer with men which take plcaſure in thoſe vertuous afts which I might 
haue done. That many are thus diſpoſed, is a good which they enioy; but 1 


haue my part in it alſo, being of that mind that 1 chinke other mens good to be | 


mine, eſpecially choſe mento whom I am the caule of this good which pro- 
ceeds from vertue. But everie occa(ton of vertueis good, which rhey could 
not enioy it | were not vertuous. So then,a true praiſes a common good, both 
to him that praiſeth, and him that is praiſed,as certainly asa tuft ſentences the 
good and honor both of the Tudge and the partie who obtaineth profic by the 
cauſe. Doubteſt thou that1uſtice 1s nota good both to the debtor and creditor? 
[c is iuſtice and equitie to praiſe a man that meriteth praiſe , and conſequently 
is a common good, both to him thar prailech, and him chatis praiſed : we hane 
ſufficiently anſwered theſe cauillers. Butthis ſhould not be our purpoſe to ſow 
ſubtilrics,and to draw Philoſopkic from her maicſtic into theſe ſtreights ; how 
farre better is it to go the open and dire way,thento find out by-pathes and 
loſe our (clues therein, and be conftrained to returne back,to our great trouble 
and preiudice ? For theſe diſputarions are nought elſe but the paſtimes of men 
that would cunningly beguile one another. Rather tell mae how natural a thing 
itis to extend the mindto infinitie. A great and generous thing is mans mind, 
it endureth not to be circumſcribed by any limits , but thoſe which are com- 
mon to him with God. Firſt of all, he acknowledgeth not himſcltc ro be natu- 
rally bred in any region or land whartſocuer, as in Zpheſus or Alexandria, oor in 
any other country of the greateſt exrent,or moſt peopled. All whatſocueris in- 
uironed by the compaſle of heaven is his countrey, that is toſay, his round, 
compoſed of Seas and Lands mixed together, within which the extent of the 
ayre ſeparateth and vniterh things celeſtiall and terreftriall, in which ſo ny 
gods diſpoſed in due orderare intentiue to execute their commilhons: ſecond- 
ly,ſhe endureth not to be circumſcribed by yeres : all yeres(faith he)are mine, 
noape is locked vp to great wits, there is no time thorow which humane 
thought hath not pierced. Whenthat day which muſt make a ſeparation be- 
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twix: the bodic and ſoule thus voited,ſhall come,l will leauc this bodie where 
| Ifoundit, and will rc{tore my lelte vnto the gods ; neyther am | now without 
them, but in ſuch ſorr,as 1 fcele my ſelfe detained in this heauy and earthly pri- 
ſon. By theſe delayes o! mortal! life we make an entrance to that better and 
longer life. Euen as our mothers wombe containeth vs nine moneths,and pre- 
p ircth vs not toremaine therein alwaies,but for another place for which it ſce- 
meth we ſtriue both hand and foot,afloone as weare readic to breathe and liue 
inthe airczlo by the meanes of this ſpace of time, which is betwixt our intancy 
and age,we aſpire vnto another birth of nature. Another originall, another e- 
tate vi things attendeth vs. We cannor as yer ſufter the heauen, but by means 
| of this great extent which is betweenethem and vs : for which cauſe beholde 
thou with a ſerlcd eye that determined houre, which is not the Jaſt vnto the 
ſoule, but onely tothe body. Whatſocucr goodsof this world thou beholdeft 
abour thee, lJooke onthem as if they werethe baggage & moueables of an Inne. 
We mult paſſe further ; nature leaueth vs as naked at the iſſue of this world,as 
we were vpon the entry: thou haſt brought nothivg with thee , neyther ſhalt 
thou carry away any thing withthee ; nay more, thou muſt leaue in the world 
a great part of that whicn thou haſt brought with thee. Thou ſhale be ſpoiled 
| of that skin that incloſed thee,and the laſt cloth that couered thee ; thou (halr 
| Icauethy fleſh and bloud, whick is diſperſed thorow thy whole bogie ; thy 
| bones and nerues ſhall betaken trom thee, which were the ſupporters of lo 
| many traileand fleeting things. This day which thou fearclt ſo much, and 
which thou calicltthy laſt,is the birth-day of an eternity. Lay aſide thy bur- 
then. \\ by delayeft thou? Is it ſolong lince that thou forſookeſt a body, that 
isto lay thy mothers womb where thou wert hidden,to cnter inte this world? 
\Why {triveſt rhon, and dallicſt thou ? Thy mother when thou wert borne 1a- 
boured hardly to be delinered of thee. Thou ligheft, thou weepeſt, and this is 
that which the infant doth as ſoone as he is borne. But then wert thou to be 
pardoned, becauſeas then thou wert but new born, & without the knowledge 
of any thing. Being iſſued from this hote and ſoft couch of thy mothers cn- 
trailes, thou haft breathed a more freer ayre ; then teeling thy (elfe rouched 
with a hand ſomewhat more hard, thou that wert ſoft and tender, couldeſt not 
endure it withont crying: anditis not to be wondered at that thou remainedſt 
aſtoniſhed and daunted amongſt ſo many things, which were vnſeene before, 
conſidering that thou neither haddeft knowledge nor apprehenſion of any 
thing. Let it not bea new thing now vnto thee to be ſeparated fro that,where- 
of betore timethou haſt been ſome portion : acquir thy ſelfe willingly of theſe 
members which are now ſuperfluous, and lay alidethis bodie, wherein thou 
naſt inhabired ſo long time, It ſhall be cut in pieces, deuoured and brought to 
nothing. Why art thou agrieued? So goes the world. The caules which in- 
folde the Infants in their Mothers wombe ſhall be broken and rotten. Why 
loueſt thou earthly goods, as if they were thine ? Theſe are bur the folds that 
wrap thee in. A day will comethat will vnfold them, and will draw thee out 
of the companie of this villanous and ſtinking wombe. Fly now our of this 
world with a forward courage, eftrangetky ſelfe from all things; yea, of thoſe 
things that be neceſlarie. That done, meditate on ſomewhat more high and 
ſublime. Oneday the ſecrets of nature ſhall be Giſcoucred vnto thee, this ob* 
{(curitie ſhal becleared,and a ſhining light {hal refle& vpon thee on cuery ſide. 
Thinke with thy ſelfe how great this brighrnes is of ſo many celeſtiall bydies, 
which mixetheir lights together. So faire a cleare ſhall neucr be obſcured by 
any 
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| dep end on ther wili,that we ba ve the day of eternitic alwaies before our eyes. | 
Whoſocucr bath any ap PPrenc xen{ion hereof in his foule, be bach no feare of ar- 


lym teare. Herthar expecteth death, can be be without leare ? whereas the 0- 
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' jntbeprifon of r! e bodic ie, in departing from which (he is diſhpared) ceaſeth 
' not to demeane himiclie in tuch lort jhat aſter his death he pretendeth to ſerue 
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1nd night arctic reuvlutions of the regions of the aire, Thou wile canteſle 
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which now thou bebolvett obſcurely thorow thele narrow circles of thine 
eyes,and from a tarre,yct not without aſtoniſhment. Whar wilt thou ſay of 
the divine light, when: hou [bait ce it in his place? Such a th got as this will 
not ſuer our ſovles to gather ruſt or dyrt, it hindereth vs eytker trom humb- 
ling our hearts to0 low, or railing them roo high. Shee maintainerh that the 
gods are v ienefles of all things,and will chat we be approved by them, that we 
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Thinke how much good examples profit ve, and thou ſhale finde that the me- | 
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4 ' 
them 4; kari ; and be thou curteous aud wi. noo aoe good UNIO AU MEN, F 


3 Hy rcgardcſt thou on everie {ide thoſe things that may befall | 
thee, and haply may not chance vnto thee ? I meane hre or | 
$k Tvine,and other inconmemences which th aPPen vnto vs , buclay 
not in wattefor vs, Rather conſ1der and auoyde thou the dan- 
gers wt hich arrend and ſurpriſe vs. T beſe calvaltics are rare , although they be 
gricuous, to ſuffer ſhipwrack,to be overturned out of a Coach. Burt from a man 
daily a man <xpeteth the moſt danger. prepare thy lelte againſt this euill , and 

contempiate it with open eyes. For there 1s no euil] more frequent,more ob- 
fiinare,neyther any one more flattering The tempett threatneth before it ri- 
ſerk : the houſes crack be'iore they fall : the ſmoke foretelleth that the hre 1s 


+3 * 


4 kindling, But the miſckiefethat a man doth is ſudden, and the neerer the e- 
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that meet thee : they have the faces of men, but the hearcs of ſavage beaſts, bur 
that the firſt aſſaulr of beaſts is moſt violznr, which they cannot auoyde: for 
nothing but neceth:iie moveth them to burt;cither by hunger or teare they are 
enforced to fight, but a man taketh pleaſure to deſtroy a man. But thinkethou 
ſo,thar the danger 1s by a man, tothe end thou mayeſt thinke what the othce of 
a man is. Conſ1der the one, rotheend? hou be not oftended; and the other, to 
the endthou offend nor. Reioyce at euery mans profit, and bee forrie for their 


| harmes,and bethinkethy {elte what thou oughteſt to performe,and what to a 
uoyd. 
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| uoid. By liuing chus, what gerreſt chou? I hou maieſt al wates auo1d that men do 
| thee no outrage, but thou can(t not chule bur be deceiued by them. Eſpecially 
| endeuourthy (clte to take thy retreatro Philoſophie , ſhe will defend thee in 
| her boſome. In her SanRuariceither {halt chou be ſafe,or ſater. Men ioftle not 
| one another,except they walke in the ſame way. Bur of all chings beware to 
| boaſt of thy Philoſophie. Many men by too proudly boatting,and vainly van- 
ring thereof, have periſhed. Letir ſuthce thaee that ſhe ſpoilerh thee of thy vices, 
' that ſhe reprocheth nor other men of theirs, that ſhe abhorreth nor from pub. 
lique manners,that ſhe behauc her ſelte modeſtly, without cauſing men thinke 
of her,that ſhe condemneth all char which ſhe doth nor her ſelfe. A man may 
2 wiſe without making [hew thereof, and without enuying any man. 
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Of hu fickneſſe and the cure,and the charity his wife had of him. T hat he had chan. 
goed his abode for recreation ſake,and hereupon an excellent diſcourſe Upon tra- 
waile. T hat it 5 not profitable of is ſelfe, except it be made ſo by the mindeH. 

| Letthat be amended, and the affettions cut off, and that then exerie flation and 
eſtate will be pleaſrng. That there u likewiſe another kinde of trauaile, to haue 
 reconrſewnto ancient and great men, to behold them inour thaughts , and to 
| wimitate them. This rooteth ont vices, that planteth vertues, and to this inut« 
teth he Lvciuiys. 


Fled into my Grange at Nomentanum : but why thinkeſtthou? 
to {hun the Citie ? Noxthe feuer which began to {eaze vpon me. 
( And now alreadie lhe had laid hold on me. Forthwith cherefore 

pow I commanded my Coach to be made readie, al:bough my wite 
| > Paulina were againſt it: My Phyſitian having couched my pulle, 
and (1ading the arterie beating incertainly and contrary to nature, ſaid, that it 
was the beginning of a teuer. Yet notwith(tanding I reſolucd my ſclfe to ſet 
forward ; remembring mee of a ſpeech ot Gallo, my Lord and Maſter, who 
being in Achaia, and teeling himlclfe ſurpriſed with a feuer, forthwith embar- 
ked himlelfe, crying out that this {icknes of bis proceeded from the aire of the 
countrie,and not from his bodie. T his told I to my Paulina, who recommen. 
ded my health vato me. For whereas | know that her ſoule is tranſlated and li- 
uerh in mine, for her content ſake [ begin to haue a care of my healch. Burt al- 
though that 01d age hath fortificd me againſt divers difficulcies, yer at this pre- 
ſent begin I to loſe this benefit of age. I thought that in this 014 man there was 
a yong man,that was ouer much tendered. So then, becauſe I cannot require 
that my wife ſhould loue me more entirely then ſhe doth, ſhee hath begged lo 
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did. For we muſt giue way vnto honeſt aftetions,and ſometimes alſo, if vrgent 
cauſes require it,our ſoule in honor of onr friends is to be recalled, though it be 
to our torment , and retained betwixt our tecth, becauſe a vertuous man 1s 
bound to liue,not as long as he liketh,but as long as he muſt. He that without 


demaundeth death,is ouer delicate. Let the ſoule have this commandement 
over her ſelte, (when the profit of thoſe, tro whom ſheis obliged, requireth the 
fame) ro ſhunne death, not onely for her owne cauſe, but likewiſe when ſhe1s 
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much at my hands,that now I cherith my ſelfe moretenderly then ] otherwile | 


reſpe& ol his wife and friends,labourcth for novght elſe but to end his life,and | 
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The Epiſtles. 
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vponthe point to dillodge and leaue the body,to recnter againe, to the end ſhe 
may be enabled to doe her friends ſeruice. It is the argument of a great mind 
ro rerurae vnto life tor another mans good, as diuers great perſonages baue 
many times done. And this alſo citeeme I to bea great humanity,to maintaine 
o!4 age more intentiucly(the faireft fruit whereot conliſteth in maintenance of 
her healch, and in living more orderly thcn ſhe was accuſtomed) it thou knew 
that ro be a thing either pleaſant, profitable, or wiſhed for of any of thy 
friends. Moreouer, there is agreat oy and profit therein, For what greater 
contentment may there be,then to be ſo dearely beloved by a mans \Vite,that 
for that cauſe thou ſhouldeſt become more loving to thy (clfe ? My Paulina 
theretore cannot onely impute her tcare vnto me, but mine alſo. Dcmandeſt 
chou thertore what lucceſſe my determination bad in going into the country ? 
As ſoone a3 | aad gotren our of the foggic aire of Rome,and from the (tinke of 
the ſmoakic chimneyes thereot, which bcing ſtirred, powre forth whatſocuer 
peſtilent vapours they he!d incloled inthem; I felt an alteration of my diſpoli- 
tion, How much,thinkeſt chou,was my [trength cncreaſled, when I came vnto 
my Grange ? No {ooner centred | the Meads, but I began toruſh vpon my mear 
with a ſtrong 2pp2tite. T hns therefore for the preſent baue I recovered my 
ſelfe: this leancnctlc of body, which hath no ſecuritic of health, and w hich be- 
ginneth to decline,ts vanilhed from me, and [ begin to (tudie diligently. The 
place yeelds 'irtle furtherance thereunto, if the raind be not afhſtantto ir (cife; 
for if he lift, amidſt ail affaires and troubles be may have a place of retirement, 
But he that maketh choice of che place, and idleth ir vaincly,(ball every where 
find a nooke whercin to reltraine hiavſelte. For it is reported, that Socrates (hea- 
ring a certaine man complaine,that he had loſt his time in trauclling heere and 
there) returned this anſwer: Not withour cauſe hath this befalne thee, for thou 
trauclledſt with thy cite. O how happy would divers men be, it they could 
wander from themſelues ! Burt they are the firſt thar ſollicite, corrupt, and ter- 


thou wilt flic theſe things wherewith thou art vrged, thou necdelt not be in an» 
other place,but become another man. Putcaſc thou wert comero Athens,or 
to Rhodes, chule what Citie thou pleaſcſt 5 what skilleth it what manners 
they have? Thou (halt carry thither thine owne, T hinkelt thou, that riches 
make men happic? Pouertie (yea, the appearance and preſumption thereof, 
which is a lamentable opinion) ſhall inceſſantly torture thee, For although 


vnto thy ſclfe by ſo much rhe poorer, by hew much the other is more rich. 
Suppoſeſt thou that honours are good? [t [hal] grieve thee that ſvch a man is 
made Conſul,& that ſuch a one hath twice enioyed the Othce,it ſhall vex thee 
when thou [halt find inthe publike regiſters any mans name ofrner then thine 
owne, $0 great {hall the furic of thy ambition be,thart if any one ſhall ovr-trip 
thee,thou wile not thinke that any marcheth behind thee, Wilt thou ſuppoſe 
| death to be an extreme euil] } When as there is nothing evil! ir; ir, but the teare 
which is beforc it ; nor onely the dangers, but the ſuſpitions will terrific thee. 
Thou (halt inceflancly be tormented with dreames and ſhadowes, For what 
| ſhall it profit thee, tha: thou baſt eſcaped ſo many Cities of Greece, and made 
| thy way by flight chorow the middeſt of thine encmies? Peace it ſclte (hall at- 
| fright thee, T hou [halt no wayes truſt thoſe things that are moſt aſſured, as 
| loone as thy mince (hall b- (haken. For as ſoone as ſhe hath gotten 2 cuttome 
, toentertaine improuident tcare, thou art no more diſpoſed to entertaine any 
| Pp repoſe 


rifie themſelues. \Vhatauailerh ir to paſſe the Seas,and to change Citics? If 


thou poſſeſſeſt much, yer becauſc another man hath more, thou ſhalt ſeeme | 
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rcpole or contentment in thy ſelfe, For ſhe ſhunneth nor, but fiyeth from the 
{troake; but if we turne our backes to aftlitions,they haue greater hold-taſt on 
vs. Thou wilt iudge it agricuous cuill to loſe any of thoſe friends thou halt 
loucd, whereas meane while it 18 as great folly to bewaile them, as to weepe be- 
cauſe che leaues of thy faire ſhadowing trees, which adorne thy boule, are tal. 
lenand (hakentorthe ground. As much flourniſhcth the onc,as the other which 
delighterh thee. Death wil] lhake downe the one to day,the other to morrouw, 
But as we ſutter patiently the fall and loiſe of the leaucs of our trees, becauſe 
they will ſpring againe : ſo oughteſt thou to endure the loſle of thy triends, 
whom thou concciteſt to be the ioyes of thy lite, becauſe they {hal be reſtored, | 
although they be not now borne. But they (nal not be ſuch as they were whi. 
leit chey remained inthis world. Neither [tait thou thy ſelic be the ſame. E- | 
very day,cucry houre changeth thee, but in others the nouriſhment appeareth | 
more ealily : heere it lyeth hidden, becaulc it is not done openiy. Some are | 
carricd away but wee our ſelues arc ſecretly ftolne away. Wilt thou thinke | 
of none of theſe things? Wilt taou apply no remedies to theſe wounds, but 
ſend vnto thy lelfe the cauſes of thy cares, by hoping ſomething, and deſpai- | 
ring other ? [f thou bceſt wile, mixe the one with the other, neither hope thou 
without deſperation, neither deſpaire without hope. hat can traucl| profic 
any man of ic ſe!te? It eempereth not pleaſures, it bridleth not delires,it pacifi- 
eh not dilpleaſures,it breaketh not the vntamed aflaulrs of love. T o conclude, 
;r disburthcacth rhe minde of no cuil}, neither giueth indgement, nor ſhaketh 
67 error, but detaineth the minde for a ſhort timec,and cntertaineth it with no- 
ueltic of things, as we {ee children ſtand at gaze, when they behold any thing 
which they haue not ſcene, T o conclude, this geing and comming doth no 
more but make the inconſtant thought more light and ſtirring, which in the 
height of his cuill prouoketh and altereth ir ſelte in ſuch ſort, that they who 
moſt earneſtlytravel;cd into any Countrey, depart from thence more haſtily, 
and after the manner of skipping birds, flic thence more ſwittly, then they | 
came thither, 'T rauell will give thee knowledge of Nations, will ſhew thee | 
the new formes 0; Mountaines, the ſpacious and vaaccuſtomed Plaines, the | 
Valleyes watered with running Rivers: ſome Floud that bath a ccrtaine no. 

tab'c propertie, as Nilus, which encreaſcth in Summer ; or T ygris, which | 
loſcrh it lelfe, then having made a long circuit vnder the earth, recntreth his | 
Channell, and renewcth his {witt and ſpacious courle as before 3 or how Me- | 
ander ( the exercile and play ot all Poets) maketh an infinite Windlaſle of | 
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; I urnes and Returnes, that oftentimes cilcharging her {clic from her owne | 
| Channell, ireameth along the bedde of her neighbour flouds, and fo retur- 
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\We mult converſe amonglht Studies, and amongſt the authors of Wiſdome, 
Gat we may icarne that which we delire to know, and ſceke out that which 
5 as yet vntound. By this mcanes mult the minde be redeemed from mile- 
cable icruituge, and ſet at libertic, As long as thou ſhalt be ignorant of that 
waich thou thovideſt flie or follow, of that which is neceſſaric and ſyperflu- 
0Us, Of that whica is ivſt and honeſt, this may not be ſaid a travaile, but an 
crrour, 1 his turmoyle will comfort thee nothing, for thou wandereſt ac- 
companied by thy attefions, and thy cuils follow rhee. Would to God they 
might follow thec, and were further off from thee : now thou bearcft them 
on thy backe, thou leadeſt them not. For which cauſc, they eueric way 


weigh thee downe,aud fteare thee with equal! incommaeditics. T he {icke man 
mult 


ph : : | 

necn, But luch voyages will neyther make thee more healthig,or more wile. | 
' 

| 
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mult [ CKO out tor 4 £00Q =_ Cince,nor jor 4 NEW COUNtry, Mars any one Vit 
| ken bus leg ge,or put ; a mcmber out of ioynt? He pets not to his Coach, he cm- 
| barkes not 1n I1s Sh ;p,but calleth for a Phylician, ro the end he may vnite that 


| which was brokcn, and let the 1oynt 1n his placc that was diſlocated. To what | 


| end then thinke(t thou, that by changing thy country, thou mayelt heale thy 
bruilcd and broken mind in ſo! many places? T bis cvill is moregreat,then to be 


nor an Orator. T here 1s neither Arr nor Scicnce that ts learned by ch anging 

lace 1n this fort. \What then,ts nor wifdome(which 1s the greatelt treaſnre of 
all others)icarned in trauels? I rult mc,there 15 no 1ourney that may retire thee 
apart tromthy delires, thy dilple afres, and thy tearcs; orit there were any,all 
mankind by troupes w ould travell and flocke thither Solong wil I thcſe cls 
pre ſe thee and macerate thee, while(t thou wancereſt by land and ſea, as long 
as thou bcarctt the cauſes of thine euilsinthee. Yondereſt thou at this, thar 
thy flight profiteth thee nothing ? Why man, the things thou fiyeſt arc with 
thee. Mend thy (cltethertore, ſhake off thy burthens,and at leaftwile containe 
thy delircs within compalle. Root all wickcdneſlc out of thy ming: it chow wilc 
hauc thy travels delighrtull, heale thy companion. Auarice will cling vnto 
thee,as long as thou liveſt with a couctous and baſe companion. Pride will 
cleaue vnto thee,as long as thou converſeſt with a provd man. Thou wile never 
lay alide thy crucltie in a Hang-mans company. T he fe!!owlhip of adolterers 
will cnkindlc thy lofts. I! "thou wilt be diſcharged of vices,thou muſt retirethy 
(cife afarre off from all cuill examples. Auarice, diſolution ,crucitic,travd(luch 
cnemies that approching thee, will wound thee gricuovlly) arc within thee. 
Acquaint thy lcite with the better fort, live with ſuch as Cato, Lelimes, and T 1. 
bero were: and it thou takea liking to live among the Grecians, converſe with 
Socrates and with Z:noz the one will reach thee how to die, if it be needtull, 
the other,now ro dic beforeie be ncedtfull. Live with Chry/rppus & Poſidonime: 
T heſc will teach thee the knowledge of divine and humane things, 1 hele will 
command thee to put in practiſe that which thou haſt learncd,and not to con- 


tent thy ſelte with a polithed rongue, which tickleth the cares of the hearers, 
| burro fortific thy heart, and coconhrme it,tocontront cafualtic, For the on. 
ly port of this troubled and turbulcnr life, is tocontemnethoſe things that may 
happen, to remaine reſolute, to oppoſe a naked boſome againlt all the darts of 


| adverſitic, without playing the coward, or ſeeking ſtarting holes. Nature bath | 


| creatcd vs valiant : and as to ſome creatures (he hath given a ficrce, to ſome a 
ſubtill,cootherſome a fearetull; ſo hath (ſhe giucn vs a glorious and high ſpirit, 
that ſeckerh where he may live molt honeſtly, nor molt ſecurely : reſembling 
the World, whic3 .n as much as hamaneabilitic will giue him leaue, be tollow. 
eth and countertcitcth, Hee ſecketh nothing but prayſc, and delireth ro be 
| ſcene, Hee is the Lord of all things, and aboue all things. Hee therefore ſub- 
, mitteth himſelte ro nothing, nothing ſecmcth heauie vnto him, nothing that 
| may make a man itovpe. 


| Traudile and death are vely to behold. 


| Nothing ſo,if a man might behold them clearly,and breake thorowthe darke- 
nefſe, Many things that have beene eltcemed dreadfſull by night,hauc proucd 


; frifies and icfting ſports by day, 
Pp 2 T rawaile 


curcd by being carried hither and thicher. T rauell ncither maketh a Phylician | 
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T rauaile and Death are vely to behold. 


Worthily wrotc our /iretl; he ſaith,that they were not terrible indeed, but in 
ſemblance,thar is,they ſcene fo to bo, bur arc not. W bat 15 thercylay 1,in theſe 
ſo dreadtull,as fame hath reportcd chem ? Whar 15 there [| pray thee (my Ly. 
cillizs ) that a man ſhould feare erther labour or death ? Yer mcet I with thoſe 
mcn, that thinke all that impotbble which they cannor doe, and !ay,that wee 
ſpeake greater matters then humane nature may ſultaine or efte&t, But how 
tarre be ter op! non hauc I of them ? T bcy allo can doe theſe things, but they 

v11l nor. To conclude, whom hauc cucr ihele precepts tailed,that have dained 

co 124ke vic ot them? who tound them nor more caficin attion.thenin in{tru- 
q _— [rt is not becauſe they are difhculr,that we dare not;bur becauſe we dare 
:hcy arc difficult, Yer it you require an example, behold Socrates, that molt 

p11C _ man,totled in to many dangers z Inuincible in poucrtic, which his do- 

meſque burthens made more gricuous and cumberſome; invincible in thoſe 
Jabours hag ſufte; cd in warre, and wherewith at home he was dayly cxcrciled: 
whether you reſpett bis Wite, fierce in manners,and froward in tongue;or his 
rebellious and diſobedient Children, more like their mother then their tather, 
$0 tor the moſt part he eithcr was in warre, or in tycannic, or in Iibertie, more 
crucll ther —_ or ryrannics. Seucn and twentic ycercs he bare Armcs;and 
having 8 lays them alide, be {aw his Citie enthralled vnder thirtic T yrants, of 
which, the moſt part of them were k1s enemies. T he Jalt of theſe 1s his con+ 
demnation,vrged again(t bim tor molt haynous crimes. I he violating of Reli- 
210N is obicted 2g gainſt wy and the corruption of youth, which he was ſaid to 
entorce againſt the Gods, againſt Parcnrs, and his Common-weale. Attcr all 

this, his Priſon,and Povſo 2m, So farre were theſc things trom moving Socra7es 
minde, that they never mouecd his <6 omg He Maintained _ his won- 
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jertu:l and ung | ular pray {c vntill his dvine dav. No man ſaw £ on eychcr | 
more merry or more | 'd, ho continue d equall in ſogreat incqua aiinic of tortunc, 


Viit thou haue arother example? Take me that Caro of Vrica, with whom | 


-Eortunc dealt more craeliy, and more obſtinutely. Againtt which, whilctt in 
iii places Le had mad2* head, and j:; aſt of s ,in his death ; yet approucd he, that 
conc nt and valiant mat maylucand die in ſpite ot Fortune. All b is life- 


time was fpent 1n cvitl warre, And althov; gh th ou ſay, that this man, no leſle 


' then Socrates, ſpent his 5 1[c in feruituce; except a man may haply thinke, that 
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Cnens Pompey,and Celar,and Cr aſſres, were confede rates to maintaine l1berrie, 
T here was no man th 4t cucr law Catochanged,in a Common-wcalc ſo otten- 
times —_ ail occurrences he ſhewed himſeltc one. In his Pretor{hip,in 
bis Repulle,in bis Accufation,in bis Province, in his Speeches in the Armic, in 
his Death : hnally, in that garboyle of the Common-weale, when as on the 
one (tde Ceſ:7 had truſted his fortunes to ten valiant Legions, on that (ide to 
the ſaree {3 many torraine Nations, and Pompey to his owne forces; when | 
lome enciincd vnto C.eſer,otherfome vnto Pompey: Cato on! y m: vintained and 
cuird Armes for common hibertie, If thou wouldeſt im: 'gine in thy mind the 
Image of thattime, thou ſhalt ſee on the one {ide the peop!e with Iiſtning care 
he rko; In ! afecr nothing bur noueltic ; on the other (ide, the Senatours and 
gat as, and whatſocner was cither boly and choſen in the C tic: two onel y 
eftinme micdet,the Common-weale and Cato, T hou wilt wonder, I ſay,it | 
thou fhalc obſerae, 
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ATkiDEs graue, and Prlanuys the old, 
And T roians greateit feare, Acyiltiss bold, 


| For he condemneth both, and diſarmeth both; and this is his opinion of both 
| hedaith,that it Ceſar prevaileghe will die; it Pompey, he will be baniſhed. V hart 
| had heto feare, which haddecreed that againſt himiclte,cytherif he hapned to 
| be eyther conquerour, or conquered, which might bauc beene decreed by his 
| molt bitter enemics ? he dicd theretore by bis owne decree.. Seeſt thou that 
men can ſuffer labours? He led his Army on foot thorow the mid(t of the de- 
erts of Atrica. Scett thou that they may endure thirſt ? Leading the remain- 
der of his conquered Armic along thed. fert hiils, without any baggage, he ſut- 
fered the wa... of drinke, being foultcred in his armor, and as otten as occaſion 
oftcred hiaa watcr, he was the lait that drunke. Secit thou that hononr and av 
thoritie may be contemned? | he ſame day he was repulſcd trom the Ofhce 
he (100d tor,the ſame day played he at the Ball in the Marker-place. Seelt thou 
that great mens power may not be teared ? He oppoſed himſelte againſt Pom 
Dry and Ceſar at one timezthe one of which no man durlit oftend, except it were 
to win the fauor of the other, Sceſt thou that death may be as well contemned 
as baniſhment? He both pronounced cxile and death againſt himfclle,& in the 
[nterim warre, Wee may then haue the ſame reſolution againſt all acc1dents, | 
prouided,that we take a pleaſure to diſcharge our necks of the yoke. Firii of al! 
therfore plcaſurcs arc to be deſpiſed, for they weaken,dilable,& demand much, 
and much is to be required at Fortunes hangs. After theſc, riches are to be de- 
ſpiſed, which are the recompences ot ſcruitude. Ler gold and (ilyer, and what 
elſe ſoener Joaderh happic houſes, be lett : Libertic is not boughr for nothing 3 
if thou highly prize her,chou mutt miſ-prize and neglett all rherett, 
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Short and profitabJe Precepts, tending to ſecuritic. Reade them, and make ve 
of them. 


w Hou laultknow of me what thoſe things are which thou art to 
obicrue,tothe end thou maycſt live more ſecure : ycrt lo heare 
thelc Precepts I adviſe theegas it I ſhould counſaile thee howto 
maintainethy good health inthe bad aire of Adratinum. Conti 
der wiar things they be that prouoke one man to ſeeke another 
mans ruine, and thou (halt ande,that they are Hope, Envy, Hatred, Feare,and 
Contempt ; of allchefe, Contempt is the lighteſt, infomuch,as many haue lyen 
hidden rhercin, for the fategard of their lhues., Whomſoever a man contem- 
neth, he kicketh at him,bur paſſeth by him. No man purpolcly hurteth acon. 
remned perfon,no mandgiligently. Encn he that is proſtrate on thecarth ina 
Conflit,is oucrſlipped; where he that ftandeth 1s a(ſavlred, Thou ſhalt fruſtrate 
the hope of the wicked, if thou haſt nothing that may provoke another mans 
wicked deſire, if chow pofleſle nothing that is worthy the having. For thoſe 
things that are of the greateſt price, are moſt deſired, although they be leaft 
knowne, So therefore (haltthou flicenuy,it thou makeſt no ſhew,it rhou boaſt 
not of thy foituncs, it thou knoweſt how to exioy them torhy lelte. Bur as 
Pp3 | touching 
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| Lacie no Seneca. 

| coyching the hatred which proccedcth trom oftcnce, tkou ltalt avoid it thus, 
= 2ro oki 'g 10 M47 without cauſe, trom wacnce common icnle will dcteng | 


1ath bcenc dangerous romany, Some men kauc had baticd, bur 
nIt an cnem / The means notto be tcarcd, (nail be to lzuc in a mcane and buw- 
Me condition, when as men ſhall} know thar thou arc ſuch an one, whom they 
may oftead without periii, Let thy reconcilement be both ealic and ccrtame, 


children. Therc is no man that hath not powcr enough to hurt. Adde here. 
unto,that he who 15 teared, feareth. No man could be terribic ſecurely. Con- 
eempt remaiacth,the mcancs whercot 1s in hs power that 1s contemned, who 15 
ontemned becaulc he would,not becauſe be ought, I he incornmodirie here- 
ol ,both good Arts duediſculle,and the friend h1p3 of thole who are powertul] 
wich any mig hty mangto vw "grew thalbeexped:cnt tor thee to apply thy (eltr, 
noac eo ent2 Ng o| C tay | = wit! h t1cm, tor tcare Icit thncrc medic coſt thee more 
then the danger would, Yer norping: (hail more profetheeghen to be quict, 
and co conter rethe IC1 with many,the molt with thy fcite. i here 18 a ccrtaine 
charming dilcourle, which creepeth into a ma Lad flartercth,and no 
therwilc rhon drunkennefle, or louc, Ectrayeih (ccrets, 1 ct no man conceale 


that which he hath heard,nenher lct any man ſpcate as much is he hath heard: 
he that will not conccale the matter, will reucale the author, Evucry one hath 


C0: 
friend, ro whom he truſteth as much as is truſted to himſ{clfe. To content 
nhimſc:tc 1 
11mſci; 

mour, It is a great part of iecuritie to doe nothing 2 wickeo!y, Cholcricke and 
reucngctull men leadea contuſed an 4 troublcſome life ; they feare as much as 
they hurt: neither ar any time are they in quier, for tacy teare, and are doubt- 
full when How naue Gone it, 7 Mr 1cnce ſuftereth them co doc nought 


$I 1 


to the people; lothat wi Mich now was a fccret, becommcth to be a rus | 


But to be feared,is as dangerous at home as abroad; by thy {cruants,as by thy | 
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vith one mans carcs,& to letra watch beforc ans lips, he [hall addreſle | 
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| elſe, aad compelieth them oft-rimes to looks backe vnti themſelves. \W hoſo 

| ouet *xpcteth the lroake,is c h4Rtif d enoveh ; and wholocuer hath deſerved 
F unith nent,cxpectcth it, I here is ſomething 'n an euill conicicnce, that may | 
| ſett!c it a a1 out nothing that may ſecure it. For he thinkerh, that although | 
| he be notdiſcoucred, he may be diſcoucred; and midit his dreames he is mo- 

| ucd : and when as anv other mans wickedneil: ſpeaketh, hce thinketh of his 

| owne ; hee thinketh it never ſufficiently defaced, or folly coucred. A wicked | 
| man hath ſomecimcs had the tortune to bide himſcltc, but reucr had he afſu- | 
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1n ile Oneition taken out of Cyny YSsIPIvVS, Whether Good be a body. In the 
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OBA F Little too late I anſwere thy Letters, not becauſe I am troublcd 
M2 with much bulineſle: tor beware thou accepr not this excul e:12m 


1,bur mcn cmbracethcm, and thinke bulincile to be an argu- 


Ph: 


| (oOMy diſcourſe, ; for thou knoweſt that I am dctermined to entreat of Moral| 
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2 ir \evſurc,and all they that will, are at Icy ſure, Aﬀaires follow no | 
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| ent of telicitie, What therctore was the cauſe that I did not pre- | 
ſent!ly wv mit Ws: (K vnto thee, and anſwer thy queſtion: '[t was a m2 'rrcr incident | 


| 


| 


The Epiſtles. 


Phi olop* Yy, Hy" o db ail thi wle que [tions ih; Ir depend tl ACcrcupon, 7 Wal 


l Te doub! cd whecthe r [ {hy }U; id de! CITC Thecyon ge thce an CXtraoradina ry {41 if 
tion, before I come vnto the P'ace wherc this queltion ſhould be handlcd, 
But | chought it a point of more humanitie,to delay hi:n no longer, who was 
ſcene from ofarre : by meanes whercot, I will extract this out of the ſequell of 
choſe things that depend one vpon another ; and if any ſhall o:curre of this na- 
rurc, [ will wiliingly ſend racm thee, airh wh thou requirelt chem nor, Askelt 
t0u ime what tacle be ? Such things,2s the ſcience thereof, is more PC t1ng 
then profie 1blc:as char + which chou| OriNgc [tin queitton, \Vhcther wecallrh: b. 
Good which 15 a body? I an{wer,taar it 1 a body, toritateth, That v hich ac- 
reth,is a body ; Goud agirateri tae minde,and in a manner formeth and con- 
taincth it: lothen, the; g004s of the dodyare a body, and the goods of the 
{ouic arc a bod y, at a therciore the ſoule ts 4 body, It mull need: be, that th 
90d of a man is a body, cont14: _ oy ta man is corpora), | am abvuſcd, it 
thoſ: things wh 1ch nour! h the body, and keepe tr, and reſtore it ro health, be 
107 | dics, [ct to!loweth then,that the gave ot a man 15a body. | thinke thou 


'|t make no queition of this, that Aftcions are bodies, ſuch as is Choler, | 


Loue, and Sadncile, (lelt in thi. piace | ſhould be emoreee © intcrmixe thoſe 
en; "c, who 10 9: Hou 7) iKcſt n ”"Y 1ettion ) [t tho U< f 157 os CON! der qi they 
hanze not the countenance,it they bend not the brow,it they {m1 oth not the 


Aace,or pro woke not biuining,or enforce not paleneſe: \V harthen? 1 hinkeſt 
tou, that SOA Liteitnates are imprinted in the bod y,wirhout a body ? it AF. 
teHions be bodies, and the icknefles of the mind, ſuch as are Avarice and Cru- 
eitie, ſuch as are 0o{tinate and 1ncurable euils; Malice, and all 

as Miiignitie, Envy, Pr] « tha! | be bo dies likewit eand con Mequently good: felt, 
becauſe they arc contrary vnto thele ; againe,becaulc they produce in thee the 


the kinds thereof, 


me citcts, Seeſt rrou not what vigour fortitude giucth tothe eyes ? how 
eat intention, prudence ? how much modeſtic and quiet, reverence ? what 


ntcentiment, roy f whit rione, ſcucritie? what remiliion, mirth ; E hicy arc 
, . s ® .  $% . l % - : , Li | : % 2 £ yu 
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thoir dominion in them. \Was it cucr gon ted, but 1 11t mcancs whereby a bo. 


learning, to haue a pood conſcience. But as we in all other things are lawſh in 


uperfluictes, fo are we in Plofophy,and abuſe it with babble, Even as we arc 
travailed with intemperance in all things, ſoarc we in good letters ;z we learne 
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ly istuched ns 2 boly? For nothing can touch and be tonched,except it beabo 
y as the Poct L: 7/45 fiieh,, But afl theſe things whereof 3 have ſpoken, 
11000 ch11ge a body, except they touched the f:me; therefore they are 
ee, Ilikewite ſay thatthatpart et vs which is ſo powertull,that it puſheth, 
 yncth, fliycith, and commanderh,is a bod v, Yhat therefore? doth nor | 

to reliravne ve? dot not bo!gnefte enforce vs? doth not tortitude harden 

| v1n0 torce? doth not moderation bridic and reftraine? doth not 1oy cx- 
F Mc fadnefle difmay? I 0 conclude, whatfocuer we doc, we doc it cl- 

or by the command of matlice,or vertue, I hat which commandeth the bo- 
dv.is 2 body; that which addeth force vato the body, is a body: the 200d 0! 
the body, 1s a bodily good ; thc a00.\] of a man, 15 the good of the body, and 
th-rcioOrc YT Becauſe as thou willed i mel have farisfied thy delire, 
now will [fag rc it unto my fete, waven 1 fre thou RCA ROTTEN \We play 
It Tables, our fubrilty is (pont on erifles. Theſe make not men good, but lear- 
ned, T here is more plainenetle and fimplicitic in rruc ſcience. \ enccd little 
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| Hecomforteth Lvc1iiivs, and avimatcth him wpon the flight of his ſernants. 
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T hat theſe and ſuch like are incident vnto life, and therefore not 10 be reputed 
as ſudden. Suffer that therefore which thow doeſt not amend. CA good and 
wiſe Ep1: He. 


AN. 
> 


F-Z Hat is become of thy wiſcedome? \V here is thy ſubtiitic in concei- 
ving things? Where is thy magnanimity? Art thou trauelled with 
ſuch trifles ? Thy feruants thought, that- thy Occupations were 
» the occalions of their flight. If thy friends ſhould deceive thee, 

(for let them bave that name which Eprewrms gaue vnto them, 
and be ſo called) what damage (houldit thou recciue?T hou wanteſt them, who 
both interrupred thy good ations, and made thce troubleſome vnto others, 
T here is no novelty or vnexpeRted cuent hercin. It is as ridiculous a thing to be 
offended hereat,as tocomplaine,that thou art either wet with water,or ipripk 
led with dirt as thou wakkelt in the ſtreets. The ſame 15 our condition in this lite, 
as if we were ina Bath,amongſt a multitude of people,or ina great bigh-way; 
ſome things wil be intermitted, ſome things will bctall, It is nodeiicate thing to 
live. Thou art entred intoa long way, wherin perforce thou mult {11p,thou mutt 
1u(tle,thou muſt tall,thou muſt be wearicd, and thou muſt cxclaime,O death |! 
that 1s,thou lieſt, Inone place thou ſhalt Icave thy companion, in another thou 
{halt burie him,in another thou (halt fearc bim; with ſuch 1:ke inconucnicnces 
we muſt pertorme and tread this troublcſome iourncy. Will he bauc me die ? 
Let our mindes be preparcd againſt all accidents, Ict them know that they are 
come hither, 


1 ' , Fe 
Where ſorrowes and renengefull cares doe ſleepe, 
p 4 7 j , 
}} h: re {:ckneſſe pale,ana C47 ie ARG Ao Keepe, 


In the companic of theſe, muſt life be led ; thou canſt not eſcape theſe. T hou 
maycft contemne them; and thou [halt contemne them, it thou oftentimes be- 
thinke thee on that which 1s tocome,and ſuppoſe it preſent. Whofocuer hath 


| of along time prepared himſclte vato any thing, he pertormeth the ſame with 
preatcr courage; and it he hath premcedirated any adverfities, he makerh head 
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againit them afterwards, Contrariw:le, the man which is vnpreparcd, ftartcth 
backe tor feare,vpon the leaſt danger that preſenteth it ſelfe. Let vs take order 
that nothing may betall vs, which may moove vs to ſay, I bad not thought it. 
And becauſe that noveltics are moſt diſtaſttv!l, ſuch continvall thought will 
bring to paile, that thou (halt not be apprentice to any adverſitic, Have thy 
ſervants torſaken thee? T hcy have robbcd one, accuſed another, killed this 
man, betrayed that,trampled vnder their tceer & poyſoned that man,and borne 
falſe witnelle againſt another. All thoſe milchictes which thou canil call rome: 
mory,haue bctalnediucrs,and wil hereafter happen. T he arrowes thatarc ſhot 
againlt vs,are diuers,and great in number. Some arc {ticking in vs, othcrſomearc 
darted at vs,2nd approch vs neerelyzand otherſome thereare which arc ſhot at 
our neighbours, which doc no lefle gricue vs,then it they were leuc)lcd agatnlt 
our ſciues. Let vs not wonder at any accident whatſoeucr,we arc borne there 

unto,there is no man that bath occaſion ro complaine himſelfc, becauſe that all 


| men hauetheir parts, yea their equall portion: tor if any man hath cſcaped from 
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' commaund vur Sou'lc to continue in her entire, and ict vs pay thole tributes 
| which wee owe vnto Nature, witzout murmure. 7 he Winter bringeth on 
| Frolts, wce be cold ; the Summer bringeth heats with hcr, wee (ha!l ſweat tor 
heat: the 1ntemperatvre of the ayre trycth our bodies; we ſhall be licke. We 
[hail meete in one place with a ſauage Boaſt,or a Roarer, worle then all Bealts 
whartſocuer : the one {hall be drowned, thc other brought toalhes, We can- 
not alter this congition of things. IT hat which wee may,is to hauc a reſolute 
heart,and worthy ot a good inan, by mcincs whereot we endure all accidents 
con{tantly, and content our ſciues with thc order of Nature,which inthispre- 
ſent gouernment cauſcth thoſe reuolutions which thou now obſeructt, Alter 
raine comes faire weather, aſter ltormes and rempells ſucceed calmes and taire 
lcaſons. T he winds blow the one alter the other. \Ve ce one part of the Hea 

uens, and the other 18 lidden trom vs. T he world is compolcd of contraric c 


ſame : lct him thinke, that all that which happenerh, mu.t happen. 1 ct her 
beware 1n any fort to taske Nature : it is g90d for thee to cndure that which 
thou can't not amend, and to foliow that great God without murmure or come 
plaint,by whoſe providence all things come to patle. The Souldicr ts not good 
chat vawillingly followecth hits Captaine. And therefore 1ct vs obey her readily 
and willingly, without intercepting the courſe of fo faire a lite,as mans hife is,in 
which is interlaced all the cuill which we ſuffer: and in conclutton,let vs ſpeake 
vnto God, by whole ordinance and direRion all this round Orbe is governed, 
inthe ſame termes as our C/canthes doth inclegant Verſe, which 1 wil preſume 
to tranſlate inro our Tongue, in imitation of Crcero, that thrice eloquent 
Orarcor, It they plcaſe thee, it ſhall content me; it they diſtaſte rhee, know 
that herein I am conformable vnto Cicero. Hearc then that which Cleanthes 


— — — — 


faith : 


0 Soneraione Father, and cternall Lord 

Of hich:/t Heancns,condatt me at thy pleaſure, 
Fnto thy rowerfall will I fraioht accord, : 

Mare me rot will, yet mourning without m afure. 
Ile wait w1pon thee, and inkeins bad, 

Suff.r all that, which if my minde were tuft, 


I minht eaaure with all the ſtrength I had. 

1 hither thou wilt,0 God, 1 will and muſt : 
delayes; both heart and ſcete are willing, 

T he F ates conduit, they forward draw the nilling. 


Let vs line thus, let vs ſpeake thus, let the deſtinies finde vs alwayes addreſicd 


and willing, T his courage that is thus bounded within the hands of God, is the 
ereateſt inall kindes. Contrariwiſe, that man is both faint and recreant, that 
ſtarteth backe, that complaineth him of the gouernment of the World, and 
that had rathcr ecnſure the Gods then himſelte. 
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an inconucnicnce, he might have telt ir. But an ordinance is cqua!l vnto all | 
thoſc ro whom it is propoſed, airhoughall mcn make not vic thereof, Let vs | 


cements. Let vs apply ovr Sovles vnto this Law, let her follow ang obey the 
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How the Philoſo; hy. are either tO be read 07 heard with 1udgement, and theſe | 
thinzs in eſpecial are ts be choſen out of them, and put to memorie, which x- | 
nimate ws to good life. They that ſeeke delights, ſindie inwvaine ; ſtudie thos | 
thy amendment. Neither i this hard to be done, for Nature her ſelfe inci. 
teth ws vato honcitie, for the ſeedes aud twcitements thereof are in our minds, 
they 7row and encreaſe , when a learned Teacher and animater aoth aide. 
T hi p1 oweth he by his awne example, when he was ATTALvs hu ſcholler, 
Afterwards he [heweth, that we come with diuers ends and minaes 10 reade 
Authors,and that we Philoſophers ſhould dee the like. Let ws obey hims : both 
reade and heare you that are louers of Learning. 


Har whereof thou cnquircft, is of the number of thote things 
which it bchooueth thee onely to know, to the end, that a man 
may ſay that thou knowelt it : yet notwithſtanding, fince it is 
pertinent for thee to know ir, and thou preſleſt me ſo inſtantly, 

and wiltnot attend thoſe bookes which I will ſhortly finiſh, that 
containe 10 good order all the part of Moral] Philoſophic; ] will preſently re- 
ſoluc thee : yet firſt of all will I write vnto thee, how this deſire of Learning, 
wherewith I ſee thee thus tranſported, ſhould be governed, for feare left it bins | 

der it {c|fe, Thou muſt neither over. runne,nor greedily invade all Sciences; by | 
parts we attaine the whole, T he burthen mult be firred tothe ſtrength, neither | 
ought we tocmbrace more then we are able to conraine. Draw not as much as | 
thou wilt, but as much thou mayclt hold.Onl y have thou a good covrage,and | 
thou ſhalt comprehend as much as thou pleaſcft, The more the minde reccei. | 
ucth,che more 1t is enlarged & greatned. I heſc things,as Iremember,our Ma- | 
ſter Artalzes taught vs, when as we belicged his Schoole, and came firit,and de- | 
partcd laſt, and provoked him, whileſt he walked, ro ſome diſputes ; not onely 
addreilcd to informe tho{c that learned of him, but to mecte with thera vnpros- | 
uoked. He that teacheth (ſaith he) and he that learncth, ſhovid have one and | 
the ſamc intention, the one to in{trut,the other roprofir, He that commeth » 
vnto the Philoſophers Schooles, muſt doyly carrie away ſome good thing with 

him, cithcr returne more wiſc vato his home, or better diſpoſed to wiſedome, 

But ke ſhall returne: tor ſuch is the power of Philoſophic, that the not onely 
helpeth thoſe that ſtudic the ſame, bur theſc alſo which frequent her, He that | 

commecth intothe Sunne, [hall be Sunnc-burnr, although he came not to that 

end. They that fit downe in a Perfumers ([hop,and have ſtayed a while therein, 
bearc away with them the odonr of ſuch a place:and they that haue connerſed 
with a Philoſopher, muſt needs draw ſomewhat, that might profit cucn thoſe 
that arc negligent;marke what I ſay,negligent, but not repugnant. VV hat then? 

Know we not ſome men that for many yccres have conucrſed and trequented 
with a Philoſopher, without receiving any tinure thereof ? Why ſhould I | 
not know them ? yea, and ſuch as were moſt induſtrious and diligent, whom I | 
rather call the Hoſtes, then the diſciples of Philoſopbers. Some come to heare, 
not to learne,as wee aredrawne intothe T heatre for our pleaſures ſake, to de. 

| light ourcares with Orations, Mulick,or Comedics. T hou ſhalt ſee a great part | 

of the auditors,that make the Philoſophers Schoole the Inne of their idlenefle. | 
T heir intention isnot in that place rodiſpoſſeſſe themſelues of ſome vices,or | 
| 


| co recciue ſome inftruion, or rule of life, whereby they might rcforme their 
man*« ' 
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manners, but ro cnioy ſome gclight that tickleth their eares. Some other there | 
arc thatcometotheir I ables, not to quote downe matter, but words, which | 
they learne as well without other mens profit, as they heard them without | 
their owne, Some rowle themlelues when they heare any magnificent ipee- | 
ches,and are afteRioned no lefle then the ſpeakers themſclues, chearetull both | 
in lookes and mind : neitherare they otherwiſe moued, then thoſe cffeminate | 
French are wont to be,that hand and foot it according tothe Phrygian ſtraine; | 
theſe men arc rauiſhed & provoked by the beantic of things, not by the ſound | 

| 


ot vaine words. If any thing be ſpoken bitrerly againſt death,if ought be vrged 
proudly againſt Fortunc,thou art forthwith addrefied to doe that which thou 
hcarcſt. I hey are aftced, and ict them be ſuch as they are commavundeed, it 
that formeremaine inthe minde,and it the people, which diſſwaderh all honcll 
things,doe not forthwith extinguiſh this worthy forwardneſſe. Few are they 
that covid bring home with them that minde they had conceived. It is an ealic 
matterto ſtirre vpa hcarer to the deſire of that which is right. For Nature hath 
given vntoall men the foundations and ſecds of vertue,all of vs are borne vnto 
all theſe things: when as a provoker inciteth our mindes, then are thoſe goods 
of the mind, which were in a manner laid aſlecpe,awakened and reviued. Sceft 
thou not how the I heaters ring, as oftcn as ſome things are repeated, which 


we publikely acknowledge,and teftitie to be true by conſent ? 


Ponertie wanteth many thinzs, Auarice all thinss, 


The baſe companion will applaud theſe verſcs,and is glad to heare his owne 
vices blamed. How much greater weight ſhould theſe things have, being ſpo- 
ken by a Philoſopher, when as verſes are interlaced with holeſome coun(cl; ? 
thinkeſt thou not that they will more efteAually worke inthe minds of the vn- 
lettered? For (as Cleanthes (aid) euen as our breath yecldeth a more cleare 
ſound, when a5 the rrumpet, after it hath driucn the ſame thorow the traits of a 
long Pipe,doth at laſt give bim a larger vent at the end thereof; ſo the ftridt ne- 
ccſhitic of a vice maketh orr ſences morecleare. T hoſe things arc heard more 
negltzently, and perſwade lefſe powertully, as long as they arc dclivercd in 
proſc and ordinary diſcourſe:but when as they are {hut vp in numbers & good 
lence, be incloſcd in certaine fect and cadences,that very ſentence is darted and 
deliucred as 1t were an arrow ftroma ſtrong arme. Many things are ſpoken in | 
| contempt of Money,and in long Orations we arc taught this, that men ſhould 

| thinke that their riches arc in their mindcs,& not in their patrimonies;and that 
be is rich who fitterh aimſcite ro his poucrty, & maketh himſclte rich of a little, 
Yet are our minds more moueg, when ſuch like things are ſpoken inverſe: 
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He thai concteth little, hath not need of much, 

He hath that which he would, who can wiſh as much as he would. 

| Whcn we heare theſe or ſuch like things, wee are confirained to acknowledge 

| the truth. For they tro whom nothing is enough, admire, applaud, and publilb 
their hatred to many. \V hen as thon ſeeft this aftefion of theirs, vrge the ſame, | 
prefTe and proſecute this, laying aſide all ambiguitic, ſyllogimes,cavils,and o- 

| ther v3ine ſubrilties of a fruitlefſe braine;ſpeake againſt anarice,inueigh againſt 


dilſo'\uteneſſe : 2nd when thou perceiveſt that thou bat profited, and moucd 
the 
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T he conctous man i good 10 ns man,and worſt to himfelſe. . 
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the hearts of thine auditoric,protecute it with vehemencie. It 1s impolhiblethat 

ſuch a diſcourſe, tending vnto remedie, and intirely intended forthe good of 

the aſſembly, ſhould be other then profitable. For thoſe minds that are not as 

yct obdurate,may be ealily induced to Jove right and vertue. It truth hind a fic 

4nd conuenient aduocate, ſhe caſily ſcizcth on thoſe that are willing to learne, | 

and Icfſe peruerted, For mine owne part,when as I heard ©Arralme declayme 

againſt vices,crrors,& the miſchictes of this life, I Uttentimes deplorcd the mi. 

ſerics of mankind, and have beleeued,thart he was exalted and rayſed aboue gl] 

other men, He ſaid lIikewiſe,that he was a King, but I thought him ſomewhar 

morc,by reaſon that it was lawfull tor him to cenſure Kings. But when he be. 

24n to prayſe poucrtie,and to ſhew,that all that which exceedeth neceflary vie, 
is a ſuperſJuous burthen,and grieuons ro him that beareth the ſame, ] otrers 
times wiſhed to depart poore out of his Schoole. When he began to traduce 
our Plcaſures,ro prayſcachaſte Bodv,a ſober T able,a pure Mind,not only ex. 
empced from vnlawtullpleaſures,but a!'o ſuperfluous; I required no more, but 
to temper my appctite,&gouverne my belly.From thence I gathered ſome good 
inſtrutions,my Lucillizs:tor with carnett afteftion ] artempred all rhings, and 
being afterwards drawne vnto a Citizens lite, ] have conſerued ſome tew of 
thoſe taire and good beginnings. From thence it came,that for all my life time 
I renounced Oyſters & Muſhromes: for theſe are no meats, but entertaine the 
appetite, & conſtraine thoſe thatare tul],to cate morezwhich 1s very pleaſing to 
thoſe that are gluttons, who deſire no more, butto fill their paunches with ſuch 
things which caſily cnter,& arc as ealily vere: cd. I have abſtained alſo cuer lince 
from Oyntments and Pcrtumes, becauſe the beſt odour in our body is none at 
all, T hercupon haue I refrained Wine, and during ail my life time fled from 
barhing, ſuppoſing it to be an vnprofitable & nice cuſtome,to lecthe the body, 
and conſume it with ſweating. T heſe other cuſtomes in life, which I had given 
ouer,are brought in requelt, yer ſo,that I keepe a meaſure in theſe from which 
| had abſtained, and vie them very little, and with difhcultie, becauſe there are 
certaine things more calle to cut off wholly, then to gouerne well, Becauſe | 
have begun to declare vnto thee with how much more greater courage I came 
to Philoſophy, being a young man,then now when I am 01d, I will not be aſha- 
med to confeiJe vnto chee, what love Sotron ingratted in me in regard of Pyrha- 
20ras; he taught me why be and Sextims attcr him abſtained from cating fleth, 
Each one of theſe had a different cauſe,bur both of them were magnificent. T he 
one ſuppoſed,that man bad ſufficicncic ro frede vpun without bloud, and that 
| a cuſtome of crueltie began,when tearing of ficſh was drawne to be a pleaſure. 
Hercunto hee addcd, that the matter of diſſolution ſhould be contrated and 
gathered, that mulriplicitic of mcats were contrarie to mans health & nothing 
| healthfull ro our bodies. But Pythagoras beld,that there was a communion and 
conſanguinitie of all things, with the one and the other, and that the one is 
| changed into the other, in ſuch ſort, that (if a man will belceve him) no ſoule | 
periſheth,neither ceaſeth, bur for a ſmall time, whilſt it is infuſed into another 
body. We ſhall ſee by what revolutions of Seaſons, and after how many a- 
boadcs in divers bodics,the Sonlc ſhall reenter into a man: meane while this o- 
pinion hath made men fearetull,torthey have beene afraid ro become murtbe- 
| rers and parricides, becauſe that in eating of a beaſt,theymight as well ſeize on 
roeir farhers Soule,and with knife or tooth offend a rhing wherein the Sovlc ol 
any one of their kindred might be lodged. Sorien having propoſed and confir- 


med this by his arguments,added hercunto, Doeſt thou not þclecve(ſaith = 
that 
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char ſoulcs 2re dilti:outed from one body to another , and that which we call 
death 1s no other thtog bur a patlige tram one bodte into another? Doett rhou 
nor beiceue that in thicke tame or ſauave beaſts either killed or drowned, there 
ſuruiverh lortiunes the louie of a man? wilethou denie that nothing peritheth 
inthe world,but doth but onely change aire and countrey, and thatnort onely 
the heauens turae, but that living creatures & ſoules likewiſe haue thetr reuo- 
1utions { Diuers great periunages aaue belecued theſe things, and therefore 
hold thou thzne optzuon in luſpence, yer keepe thou all things intire vnto thy 
ſclte. It rh&fe things berrue, ic is innocence to abſtaine from living creatures 


— _— - — 


if they oc faile,it 1s irugalitiez what damagereceiueth thy crueclte hereby? | 


take from thee the meare of Lions and Vultures. Perſwaded thus by thicle ar- 
guments,l began to abſtainetrom fleſh, & ere a yeare was tinithed,thecuſtom 
was not onely calte vato me bur plealing. I chought my ſpirit more free then 
it was before ;.netth-r can I atrhus time wihifte varo thee whether it were 10 
or no. Doett thou aske me how I haueCiſcontinued this manner ot lite? It was 
in my yonger daies,at ſuch time as 7 ;berizs was Emperor, whenasthe Religi- 
ons of itrangers were baniſhed out of Rome, and to proue the ſuperltitions of 
the ſane, they alledged chat they abitained from touching the fleſh of ſome 
creatures. So then vpon my fathers requeſt, who feared not reproch, but ha- 
red Philolophie,l returned ro my tormer cuſtome:neither was it a hard matter 
for him to perlwade mee to begin to fup better. _Atralus was wontto praile 4 
hard bed, and ſuchas reliſterh the bodie : ſuch a one vie I now in mine olde 
daics, wherein you cannot Ciſcouer any print where I haue lien. T hele things 
have I related vnto thee, to let thee know how vehement the firſt appreben(i. 
ons of yong children be, and how inclined vntoall good things,itany man ex- 
hort them,or eg2e them forward. But in ſome kind the reachers are deficient, 
who teach vs to diſpute, and not to live: in lome fort the learners who bring 
vnto their Maſters a purpoſe not roreQifie their iudpements, bur polklhtheir 
rongues; fo rhat which was Philoſophic is made Philologie. Bur it is verie 
pertinent to the matter to examine with what purpoſe thou addrellelt thy lelte 
to any thing. He that examineth Y7re1/rothart intent he may become a Grams» 
marian, he readeth not with this intent that worthy verſe of his, 


T ime fires, and neacr is to berecald acaines, 


You muſt watch : except we make haſte we are forſaken. The day that ſwiftly 
flceteth from vs,driveth vs forward and is driuen away. \Ve are rauilhed before 
we know it. Wediſpoſe of all things as if we were to liue long time,and amidit 
ſo many dangers we are [[nggards. Butro obſcrue that as often as Yir21l wri- 
teth of the ſwiftneſle of time, he vieth this word, flyeth, 


T he better dayes of wretched mortall life, 

Firſt flie, then ſicknefſe retones, and irkſome az, 
And tedious labour rules and waxeth rife, 
And Laſt [ J; ,death [ weepes all withmortall rage. 


Hethbat trucly addiceth himſelfe vnto Philoſophie,applieth ſuch ſentencesas 
beficteth him : neuer ſaith he that the daies goe,bur that rhey flic, which isrhe 
mot lwitteſt kinde ot running, and that the better times are rauilhed from vs 
airſt. Why therefore ceaſe we to ſpur on our idleneſle, to the end wee might 
outltrip the time which fleeteth away ſo ſwiftly? The better dayes flye away, 
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the worle ſucceed. Euen as out of a veſlell che pureſt Aoweth our firſt, and that 

which is moſt heauic and troubled, ſertlethin the botrome; ſo that whichis firſt 
' in ourlifeisthe beſt. We rather ſuffer others to draw out the pureſt, to thein. 
tent to reſerue the dregges vnto our ſelues. Let this ſentence be imprinted in 
our mindes, and pleaſe vs as much as if it were an Oracle {cnt from heauen, 


> ——_— 


T he beſt dayes of wretched mortal life, 


| 
Flite fir j}ennmunmn_ | 


' 
W hy the beft ? Becauſe that which remainethis vncertaine. Why the beſt?Be- | 
caule being young we may learne, and canuert and addi our tender mindes, | 
and pliable to the better, vnto the beſt : becauſe this time is fit for lavour,tirts | 
exerciſe our wits in ſtudie,and our bodics with labour. That which remaineth | 
is more {low and faulrie, and neerer to the end. Let vstherefore wholly apply | 
our ſelues thereunto,and1ayingalide all theſe ſpeculations, whereby we have | 
beene ſeduced, let vs apply our felues to one onely thing, for teare leſt at laſt we 

learne ouer-late to our contuſion, that it is impoſſible ro ſtay and recouer the 

time that flzeteth away lo faſt, without hope of returne. Let everic firft day 

pleaſe vs asitit were the beſt, ang let vs reckon it properly ours, and ler vs pre- | 
uent that which enſucth. T his doth not he thinke that reades this verſe with 

a Grammarians cie; that therefore every firſt day is the beſt, becauſe ſickeneſ: | 
ſes ſucceed, old age prefſeth and pearcheth over the head of thoſe, who as yet 
think chemſelues yong; but he ſaith, that Firei/alwaies vnired (ickneſles and | 
olde age together,and in truth not without caule, for olde age is an incurable | 
diſcale, Beiides, ſaita he, the Poer firnamed olde age, Irkſome: 
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| T hen (ickneſſe reienes, and irkſome are. 


Wonder not that from the ſame matter every man pathered that which is a- 
grecableto his conceir. [n the ſame field the oxe ſeeketh his Graſle,the dog his 
Hare,and the Stork? his Lizard : when thoſe bookes which Cicero wrote of a 
| Common-weale,fal into the hands of him that would know all things,and ofa 
Grammarian,& of a Pluloſopher,cuery one of thele three bach his proper and 
peculiar eletion & thoughr, The Philoſopher wondereth that ſo many things | 
may be ſpoken againſt juſtice, When this loue-prattle comes to the ſame rex | 
ding,he noteth this, that there are Romane Kings, whereof the one had no fa- | 
ther,and the ocher no mother : forcach man duubteth which was Seraru mo- 
ther, and Ancus father, who was reputed Numaes Nephew,is not to be found. 
Beſ1des,he oblerueth that he whom we call D:i&ater,& is ſointituled in Hiſto- 
ries, was by thoſein former times called the Maſter ofthe people,as it manifeſt 
ly appeareth at this day in the books of the Augurs,and that he whom we call | 
; the matter of the knights, hath takE his name from thence. He noteth likewile | 
that Rom#lrzs died during the Eclips of tas Sun;that there was an appeale from ; 
the Kings vntoathe people.as alſo Feneſtclla holdeth that iris contayned in the | 
| Regiſters of the Bilhops. \Vhen a Grammarian explicateth the ſame books, he ; 
| rſt of all noteth in bis Comentarie,that C:cero vied this word Reapſe for Reip- | 
| ſa,that isto ſay,indeed & Sepſelikewile for Seipſe,that is ro ſay himſelfe. Then | 
| palleth he over tothoſe things which the cuſtom of the age hath changed, ſuch | 
are tholewhich Cicero vied,becauſe we arerecalled by his importunity fro the calce 
bereof that is,tro the end of the cours:for that which now we cal limirs,thoſe in| 
times ' 
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times palt called Ca/cem, that isto ſay,the heele or end of che foote. Afﬀeer this | 
he gathereth Zxn/«s verſcs, and eſpecially choſe which were written by Sc:p:o | 
the African, | 


To whom no friend or enemie in field, 
Could lend that helpe which he to them did yeeld. 


Hereby he faith that he meaneth that chis word opera, that is ro ſay,Jabour,in 
times paſt {ignited Aux;/zum,thatis to fay, aideand ſuccour: for he faith that 
there was nor one cither Citizen orenemie could render Sc/#ie the reward of 

. * _ . : 4 
his lavour. Furthermore, he eſtcemeth himſelte bappie to baue found ont this 
why it pleaſed 77777! to lay, 


Ore whom the miohtie oate ef heaven did thunder. 


He faith that Ennius ſtole this from Iſomer and Virgil from Znnins. We reade 
inthe ſame Bookcs of Cicero this Epigram of Emu, | 


If it be free for any one aſcend the heanenly throne, 
T he greateſt gate of higheſt heauen is ope tome alone}, 


But forfeare leſt I my lelfe in thinking on other matters ſhould my ſelfe be- 
comea humaniſt or Pedar?,] ſay vnto thee,that we ought to referre that which 
we heare ſpoken by che Pliloſophers,and that which we reade intheir bookes 
tothis end,that we become vertuous, and not to aftet olde and fayned words, 
nor to aftet extravagant and vnaccuſtomed manners of ſpeaking , but let vs | 
ſearch out thoſe precepts, which may profit vs, and ſuch magnihcent & man- 
ly ſentences, which may be ſuddenly efte&ed. So let vs apply theſe things, that 
thoſe things which were wordes may be workes. But I thinke that no men doe 
worſe deſcrue of mortall men, then rhey who haue learned Philoſophy :5 it | 
were ſome mercenary occupation, who liue otherwiſe then they inſtru& other 
men to jiue : for they themiciues carrie about themſelues, as cx1mples of vn- 
profitable Cofrine, being otherwile ſlaves to everie fort of vice which poſlel. 
ſeth them. Such a Maſter can as little profit meas a Pilotthatis Sea-(icke in 
the mid(t of a rempeſt:when the billowecs are increaſed the heime mult be ſtce- 
red; we mult friue with the Sca,and ſtrike and hale in ſaile : what can a Maſter 
ot a Ship helpe me that is aſtoniſhed and vomiteth ? With how more greater 
tempeſt chinkeit thou is humane life toſſed more then any (hip? We are not to 
ſpeake,bur ro governe. All that which they ſay , all that which they boaſt of 
before the common ſortis.to no purpoſe. Plato,Zeno,Chryſippus, Fofidonins, 
and an army of ſuch Philoſophers bane ſaid &reſaidir often. [ will ſhew thee 
how they may approue theſe rings to be their owne; let them at that which 
they ſaid, Becauſe I haue ſpoken thoſe things which I would bave carried 
vnro thee, I will now ſatishethy defire, and I will referre the whole of that 
which thou requireſ! at my hancstoanother Epiſtle,leſt having thy head wea- 
ried,thou bend thy attentive and curiouseare to heare a difficult matter, 
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1Thther a wiſe man may profir a wiſe man, and how * The canſe | 


A] lhort oOucſtion . 11 "Bj 0 


of doubt u,becanſe thut all thimrs are hith ina wiſe man : Nenther may any thing | 
ſ1 eadded to him : 1et anſmet reth be that hc doth profit, and diſtinitly approneth | 
it. Inthe end he d:trftetht a7r0 fitavle ſuvnlies. | 
Hou delireſtro know whether a wiſe man may be profitable toa 
wiſe man: we lay thata wiſe man is replenilhed with all good- 
ncfle,and hath attaincd to the ſulneſle of pertetion. The queſiti- 
on 1s, how a man may prohe him that hath attained the chiefeſt 

good. Good men profite oneanother ; for they exerciſe vertue 
' and containe wiledome 1 her eſtate: both of theſe require ſome man with 
whom he may conferre, with whom he may debates vſe exerciſeth thoſe who 
are cunning in wraſtling, and warneth the Mulitian who hath learned vnifons. 
A wile man likewiſe hath neede to baue his vertues ftirred, fo that even as hee 
moueth himlelfe, ſo is he moued by another wiſe man. What can a wiſe man 
protica wiſe man? He will animate him, and ſhew him occaſions of honeſt a- | 
ions. Beltdes theſe,he will diſcover ſome ot his own thoughts,and will reach 
choſe things which he hath inuented. For there will be al waies fomewhar re. 
maining fora wiſe man to tinde our,and whereon his minde may be employ- 
cd and occupied. An euil man hurteth an evil man,he maketh him worſe by in- 
citing wrath or feare,by aflenting to ſadneſle, by prayling pleaſures ; and cuen 
then are euil men moſt crauclled and troubled, when they haue made a mixture 
of many vices,and wickednefle becommeth compleate. Therefore on the con- 
trary (ide, a good man may profita good man. But how ſayeft thou ? He will 
bring him ioy,he will confirme his confidence,and both of their ioyes (hal en- 
creaſe by beholding their mutuall tranquilitie. Belides,he ſhall deliver him the 
notice of ſome things : for a wiſe man knowerh not all things;and although he 
knew them, yet may ſome man inuent more compendious waies in things,and 
reach the ſame by which more ealily the whole worke is compaſled, A wile. 
man [hall be profitable roa wiſe man, not onely in regard of his owne forces, 
but in reſpett of his alſo whom he helpeth. And hc himſelfe likewiſe being left 
vnto himſelfe can expreſfſe his owne parts. Let him make vſe of his owne [wift- 
neſle, yet notwithſtanding he helperth him alſo that encourageth him that run- 
neth. A wiſe man is not onely profitable ro a wiſe man, but ro himſelfe. To 
this thou wilt obie, Take from him his proper forces,and he doth nothing. In 
this ſort thon maiſt ſay that there is no ſweerneſſe in honey : tor he that cateth 
the ſame mult be apt both in tong and pallatto entertain this raſte,that he may 
be delighted and not offended with the ſauour thereof: for ſome there are to 
whom honey ſcemeth bitter in regard of their {icknefſe. Both of them muſt 
be ſuch, that both the one may teach, and the other be diſpoſed to receiue in- 
{truftions. It were 1n vaine, faith he,to warme him more that harh beene hote 
to the extremitic,and as vaine is it to better him that hath attained the fulneſle 
of goodnes. Doth a buſbandman that is bis cra'ts- maſter in tillage, ſecke inſtru- 
tions from another? Doth a ſoldier thar is ſnthciently armed ro enter the field 
delire any further defece? T herfore not a wile man; for he is ſufficiently inſtru- 
; tcd and armed for life. Hethat is in the height of hear, had no need of hear to 
| warme him: further, hear it ſelfe,ſaith he,containcth it ſelfe; To this 1 —_— 
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firit of a'l, there is a great difference betwixe theſe things which thou compa- 


reſt, For heate is one, but to profit is divers. Againe, heate is not encreaſeq in 
heate by the adietion of beare. A wile man cannor ſtand in the habit of tis 
minde, except he admit ſome friends like himſ{cltz, with whom he may com- 
municare his vereues. Furthermore ,. adde hercunto that there is a certaine 
{riend{hip berweene all vertues. He theretore proficeth that loueth any mans 
vertues thatare equall wich his,and giveth order alſo that his may be bcloued. 
Thoſe things thar are alike doe delighr,eſpecially.it chey be boneſt, and know 
how to approue and to be approved. [tis true,no other man but a wiſeman can 
cunningly moue a wiſe-mans minde, cuen as no-man may reaſonably moue a 

man,except he be a man. Euen as therelore there necdeth reaſon to helpe rea 
ſon,ſo to moue perfet reaſon, there needeth perte& realon. They are laideto 
profit vs that giue vs meanes,as money, grace, hcalth, and other things which 
are neceſſaric and deere to the vie of humanelite; in theſe eucn a foole {hall be 
ſaid ro profita wiſe-man.Bur to prefit and a1d another,is to move his thought 
by his vertue, and according to Nature,or by the vertue of him thar ſhall bee 
moved. Andthis allo cinot be done without his good tharprofiteth; tor in ex- 
erciling another mans vertue, hee mult needs cxercife his owne. But that thou 
maiſt remone theſe things, which either are the chicte'l goods, or the cthcients 
of che chicteft: yer notwithſtanding wile men may protic amongſt themſelves. 
For it isa thing that of it ſelfe mericerh to be delired by a wile man , to mecte 
wirh another wiſe mi, becauſe thar naturally a good thing is deſiced of his like, 
and a vertuous man acquainteth himſeite with another vertuous man, as wil. 
lingly as with himſelf 1 muſt needs for argument ſake paſſe over from this que- 
{tion to another. For it is demanded whether a wiſe man will deliberars,or de- 
mand counlell of another man, which is neceſlaric tor him to doe, when he will 
intreat of ciuil or domeſtical matters,or to ſpeak more rightly,of morral things. 
In this caſc be hath need of anothers coulſc), as of a Phylcien maſter ot a [hip, 
an aduocate & protor. A wiſe man ſomtimes may be profirable ro a wiſe man, 
for he will perſwade him. But in choſe great and diuine things allo, as we hauec 
ſaid, bee ſhall be profitable by ordinarily intreating of honeſt things, and by 
intermixing both their minds and choughts. Beitdes,ir is according tio Nature, 
bothto imbrace friends,andto conceiueas much ioy of a triends good ation, 
as of his owne. For if wee doc nor thus, vertue [hall not remaine in vs,which 
in exerciſing her {cle taketh luſtre by vic. Bur vertue perſwadeth vs to difpoſe 
well of the preſent,to bethinke on that which is ro come, to deliberate and in- 
tend the minde,and more ealily (hall he intend and explicatethe fame,who ta- 
keth and entertaineth another vnto him. He ſecketh-thereforeeirher a perfet 
man, or one that profiteth, or is neere vnto perteion. But that perfe&t man 
will profit,if by c6mmon prudence the one helpeth the others counſell. T hey 
ſay,that men ſee more in other mens bulineſlethen in their owne ; and this be- 
falleth thoſe men whom ſelfe-!oue blindeth, and to thoſe allo, whom feare of 
danger driveth from all conſideration of profit. T he man thar is affured and 
delivered from feare,will recouer his courage and become wiſe. Yer notwith- 
{tanding there are ſome things, which euen they who arethe wiſeſt doe more 
diligently diſcover in others then in themſelues. Morcouer,that which is moſt 
lweeteand honeſt, a wiſe man will procure a wiſe man to will and nill the 
lame which he doth. They ſhall beare together a worthie charge ; I kaue 
performed thac which thou requiredſt at my bands, althoughir were couched 
inthe order of thoſe things, which we haue compriſed in our bookes of moral] 
- Qq 3 Philo- 
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| attributed vnto euery one his Geniis and Godde 


Philoſophie. Berizinke rhce of that which I hauetold thee ofcen, that wee 
doe bur exerciſe and whet our wits vponthele queſtions: for ofttimesreturne [ 
thither. hat doth this thing profit me? wil it make me ftronger,iuſter,or more 
rerpecrate? I have yet no !letſureto exerciſe my ſelte,I ſtand in need of a Phy. 
fician, VWhy teacheft thou me an vaprofieable Science? Thou baſt promiſed 
me great matters, bur [ ſee little. T hou ſaidſt I ſhould bee dreadlefle, yea, al- 
though Swords gliſtred about me, although the point were readie to pierce 
my throate: thou ſaid{t I ſhould be ſecure, although I ſaw fires flaming about 
me; although a ſudden whirle-wind ſhould raviſh and beare away my Barke 
cthorow the whole Ocean. Doe thou thus much for mee, that I may contemne 
pleaſure and glorie, then ſhalr thou afrerwards teach mee how to relolue difh- 
culies, diſtinguiſh ambiguities, and pry into thoſethings thatare obſcure,now 
teach me thole things that are neceſſary. 


—  — —— — 
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EieisST. CA, 

T hat each one of vs haueour Gt x1vs, which he hath fauourable unto himgwho- 
ſoener hatha good minde. That the vowes and indoements of thoſe men are 
wicked, who ejtimate not things according to their value. That vaine things 
are wiſhed for, and vaine things feared , and that the remedy of both is from 
Philoſophie,whereuntothe ſummoneth ws, haning ſhaken off ſuperfinities. In 
concluſion, he diſcouereth exceſſe,and reproueth it by Art Tt aLvs worthy ſpeech. 

og Salute thee from my Houſe at Noment annum, and will thee to 
9 haue a good minde, thatis, that all the gods may be propitious 

Fs vnto thee, whoarefauourable and very well afteted towards 

Lo him, whoſoenerisreconciled vnto himſelfe. Lay apart for this 

— preſent, the opinions of ſome men, that cuery one of vs hath gi- 

uen him a Pedagogue or god, not of theſe great and ordinary, but thoſe of the 

inferiour note, and of che number of thoſe whom 0/4 nameth popular gods. 

Yet ſo would I have thee lay theſe things apart, that thou remember thy lelfe 


that our Predeceſlours, who haue beleeucd theſe _—_— Stoicks, for they 
Inno, Hereaftcr we will ex- 


amine whether the gods haue ſo much leiſure to procure and provide for par- 
ticular mens affaires.In the meane while know thou this, that whether wee are 


CO — — —_ —— 


reſigned to a ſeuerall Genius , orelſe negleted and giuen ouer vnto Fortune, | 


that thou canſt wiſh no mana greater miſchiefe, then if rhou ſhouldeſt deſire 
that he may be hisowne Enemy. Neytherneedeſt thou with any man, whom 
thou thinkeſt worthy puniſhment,to haue the gods diſpleaſed with him; for I 
tell thee they are aucrſe, although his life ſeemeth ro proſper and flouriſh vn- 
dertheircareand fauour. Conlider and examine thou diligently what hu- 
mane affaires be, not what they are called; and thou ſhalt know that more 


| euils befall vs by our ſclues, then throngh the hand of caſualtie. For how 


ofr-rimes hath chat which is called calamitie beene the cauſe and begin- 
ting of our felicitie? How ofcentimes hath a thing entertayned with great 
plauſe, builded it ſelfe a degree from whence ir might fall head-long, and 
hath rayſed ſome one man high, that was alreadie eminent, as if hee ſhould 
as yet continue in this place, from whence hee might ſafely fall? yer that 
failing, if thou conſider the end , beyond which Nature direfterth no man, 


hath not any euill in it ſelfe. The end of all things isat hand, it is at hand I lay, 
as 
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as well that irom whencea happie man is driuen by violence, as that from | 


whencea miſerable man is happily delivered. Both theſe enlarge we,and make 
them long by feare and hope. Butif thou beeſl wile, mealure all things by bu- 
mane cong:tt:10n,and reitrayne the occalions that may make thee ioy, or mike 
thee feare. So greata thing is it,notto laugh ac any thing long, tothe end thou 
mayeft not tcarc any other thing long. But wby do I thus reltrayne this evill? 
Thinke not riar there 15 any thing that thou {houlde(t teare. Theſe are but 
vaine things which mooue and aftonith vs, none of vs hath as yer exami- 
ned the tructh thereot , but cach one hath taught an other ro feare. No 
nan hath dared to approck that which procured his feare , or to know 
the nature and good ot his owne aftrighr@ And therefore ir is , that a 
thing ſo fallacious and vaineis.yet redoubled , becauſe no man diſproueth or 
diſcouereth the ſame. Let vs onely bethinke our ſeluesto open our eyes, and 
it ſhall preſently appeare bow (hort, incertayne, and ſecurethings are fearcy, 
Cochis thecontulton of our minds; as L1cretins deſcribeth it; 


For enen as inthe blindand darkeſt nioht, 


& 
f ©, -- , . - 8 f 9 '» a s +7 . Fo . , 
YT onz children quake for {care,and ſhake with frieks, 


So fcarewe likewiſcinthecleacreit licht, 


What then? are not wemore foolith then children that feare at noone dayes ? 
Bur this is talle, Lucreriu; wee teare not inthelight, wee have made all things 
darkneflc to our (clues: we ſee nothing,neither that which hurterh vs, nor that 
which helpech vs; all our lite-time we runne, and wander heere and there, yet 
for all this weneuer make ſtop, nor conlider at any time where we fix our tcer. 


And yet thou ſeeſt how furious a thing it isro run head-long in the darke, yer | 


vndoubtedly we doe thus, tothe end wee may bee recalled from a further off, 
and whereas we are ignorant whither we are carryed, yet perſeuere wee to run 
ſwiftly thither,whither we intended. Bur it wee will that the day may breake, 
yet but ater one manner, thatis, it a man receivethe knowledge of theſe hu- 
mane and diuine things; if inſtead of meerly f{prinkling himſelfe therewith, hz 


eaketh the tinRure thereot; if altbough he know the ſame, hec'olten debareth | 
thereupon, and relateth ir oftentimes ro himſclic, If hee have ſought whar | 
things are good and cuill, and what things doe vaworthil y challenge this ti- | 
tle; it ke enquire woat things are honeſt ax diſhoneſt, and what is providence: | 
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neither within theſe bounds is the quickneſle of humane vnderitanding cir- | 


cumlcribed. He raketh pleaſure to caſt hiseye beyond the \World,to examine | 


whither ir is carryed , whence it came, to what period ſo great a ſwiftnefle of 
things haſteneth. From this ſo high contemplation haue we drawne our minds 
into the conſideration of fordid and baſe things, for to be {laves toauarice, fo 
a3 ouer-{lipping the carchand the bounds thereof, and the gods which gouerne 
and diſpoſe all things, wee haue employed the ſame in conlideration of em- 
bowelling the Earth ; and not content with the goods which were offered, to 
learch out what cuill might bee digged our of ir. Whatfocuer is for our good, 
ourgood God and Father bath layd by vs, Hee expected not our inquilition, 
he gaue it free!y, and buryed thoſe things that were burttull tor vs in the bo- 
ſome of the earth. Wee haue caule to complaine of none other but our lelues. 
We in ſpite of Nature, and when {hee had clolcly hidden them, have broughe 
thoſethings to light, whichare inſtruments of owr ruine. Wee bauc dedicared 
our minds vntopleaſures, the entertainment and allowance whereof is the be- 
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| pinning of all our miſchiefes. Wee baue giuen them oner to ambition and 
| tame, and other things as vaine and fruitleſſe as theſe. Yhat therefore now do 
| Texhortthce todoc > Nonew thing, for wee ſecke no remedies for new evils, 
but this, eſpecially to con{ider jnthy lelfe, what thing is neceffary , and what 
ſuperfluous. I bac w hich is neceſſary, thou ſhal find euery where before thes, 

| but as touching thole that are ſuperfiuous,thou muſt alwates runne after them, 
| and chou ſhalt hardly find them. Neycher haſt thou cauſe to praylſe thy ſeite 
roo much, if thou contemneſt golden beds, and houſhold-ſtufte garniſhed 
| with precious ſtones. For what vertue is it to contemne ſuperfluitics? T hen 
| admirethou thy ſelfe, when thou contemneit neceſſary things. Thou doeſt no 
great thing,when as thou canſtEnervithout Kingly entertaynment, when thou 
delireſt not wild Bores of a thouſand pounds weight, nor the tongues of Phe- 
| nicopteres, nor ſuch other monſters of gluttony , which this day raketh no 
delight in whole beaſts, bur deſireth and longteh after the leg of one , ard the 
wing of anather, and ſuch and ſuch members of another. Then ſhall T admire 
thee wien thou contemnelt not the brownelt Bread : if thou perſwadethy 
ſclfe that herbes when neceſhty requireth, doe not only grow for the vic ot 
beaſts, but for the nouriſhment of man. If thou knoweſt that the buddes of 
Trees are ſufficient to fill the belly, into which wee gather ſo many precious 
things,as1f it were a ſtore-houſeto conſerue them in,we muſt fil the ſame with» 
out lothing, For what skitleth it what it receiueth, ſince it muſt loſe whatlo- 
euer it hath recejued. T hou rakeſt pleaſureto ſee aranke of Piarrers charged 
with Fowle and Filk. T here are meates which pleaſe thine appetite, becauſe 
they are young and tender : contrariwiſe there are others more ſauourie vnto 
thee, if they be ſothicke and fat asthey melc in their greaſe. The very artifici- 
all ſmell of theſe delighterh thee. Bur vndoubtedly theſe meares ſo carefully | 
ſought out, and ſo cunningly ſauced, being ſwallowed downe into the belly, 
convert themſelues into ordure of the ſame colour, and finck. Wile thou con- 
temne the voluptuouſneſſe of meates? looke vpon them in thy Cloſe-itoole. 1 
remember that ATraLvs , not without the admiration of all men, was wont 
to ſay this : Riches,faid he,have oftentimes deceived me, when I ſaw any piece 
of them ſhine here or there, I ſtood in admiration to bchoid them, I thought 
that thoſe which were hidden, were like thoſe which were ſhowen. Burtina 
certayne Circenſian ſhew I ſaw all the riches of the Citie embelliſhed with 
Goldand Siluer, and thoſe things which exceeded eyther Gold or Siluer in 
price, exquilite colours, and garments that were brought not onely from our 
vetermoſt Territories, but beyond the furthe(t Confines of our Enemies. On 
this ſide the troopes of Children, ſeemely both in their habire and forme : on 
that ſide women, and other things , whch the fortune of the greateſt Empire 
bauing ſought out her greateſt riches, had brought forth. What other thing is 
this (ſaid he) then to irritate the Juſts and deſires of men that are too for ward 
of themſelues? What meanctb this pompe of money ? we are afſembled to- 
gether to learne Avarice. But vndoubtedly I carry hence lefſe Couctouſneſle 
then I brought with me. I contemned riches, not by reaſon they were ſuper- 
fluous, but becauſe they were things of a ſmall value. Sceſt theu not in how 
{mall atime this ſo mightie ſhew paſſed over, although they marched bur 
ſlowly,and were ranked orderly ? Shall this which could not fill the ſpace of 
an houre, occupie our wholelife ? Hee likewiſe added this. They ſeemed vnto 
me as ſuperfluous to thoſe that had them, as thoſe that beheld them. Ithere- 
fore ſay thus to my ſelle , as oftentimes as any ſuch thing enconntreth mine 
TT eyes, | 
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eyes, as ofren as | [ce a rich and ſumptuous houſe, arich guard of Seruants, a 
Liter carryed by goodly Lackeyes. Why wondreſt thou? why art thou a- 
maſed? Icis burpompe. Theſe things are (hewne, not polleſſed; and whilct: 
they pleaſe they palle by. Rather convert thy ſelfe vaco trueriches, learne to 
be content with a little, and with a great and manly minde exclayme thus; Zcr 
vs haue water, let 5 haue Barley ſleeped in water , aud let ws comend with Iv- 
err es himſelfe for felicrtie. Ler vs, I pray thee, do thus,alchough theſe things | 
be wanting. Iris a baſe thing to build a blefled life, eyther on Gold or Silver, | 
andas baſe to found it on water and Reeped Barly. \\ hat ſhall I therefore doe | 
if theſe things be milking ? Doelt thou aske mee what remedie there is again{t | 
need? Hungerendeth bunger, other wiſe what importethir if the things that | 
make thee a ilaue be great or little ? What matters it how much it be that for- | 
tune may deny thee ? This very water and ſteeped Barley is at another mans 
command, but he 1s the freeman,nor ouer whom fortune hath the leaſt power, 
but he ouer whom (ſhe hath no power ac all. Itis ſo, Thou mult defire nothing 
ifthou wile prouoke /up7rter that delireth nothing. Theſe things ſpake Atralus | 
vnto vs, but Nature cryeth it in all mens cares, whichiif thou wilt oftentimes 
thinke vpon, thou ſhalt make thy ſel'ereally, not ſeemingly beppy , and in et- 
fe& ſeeme ſuch vnto thy ſelte, and not vato others. 
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He proueth that cauils are but a vaine and baſe kinde ef Philoſophie,and that that 
part which concerneth manners « true, firme, and ſublimed. Counſailing vs | 
to that ſtudiey. | 


w Hou haſt enquired of me,what thoſe things are called in Latine, | 
which the | robe call Sophiſmata: many men bave endeuored | 
to expreſle the ſame, but no man hath performed it;and therea- 
- DH ſon is, becauſe the thing it ſelte was not receiued by vs; neyther | 
2 badin vie, and theretore likewiſe was the name of no account : | 
yet that in my iudgement was the moſt fitteſt which Cicero vied , who called | 
them Cavillationes, that is to ſay, Cauils z to which whoſocuer addieth bim. | 
ſelfe, he forgeth ſubtle queſtions, yer doe they profit him nothing vnto life, 
neither 1s he madethe ſtronger,more temperate,or more excellent. But he that : 
bath exerciſed Philoſophy for his owne remedie ſake is made mightie in mind, | 
ful of 'fconfidence,inuincible,& more great the neerer he approcheth the ſame. | 
That which falleth our in the greateſt Mountaynes, whole height appeares | 
leaſt ro thoſe that behold them from a farre, and the neerer you approch them, | 
the more manifeſtly appeareth it whar their immeaſurable height is : ſuch, my 
Lucilius, is a true and no counterfeit Philoſopher; heſtandeth in a high place, 
admirable, vpright,and truely great. He rayſeth not himſclfe on his teer,ney- 
ther walketh on his tiptoes, after the manner of thoſe that helpe their heighr 
by ſhifr, 1nd would ſeeme longer then they be; he concenteth himſelfe with bis | 
preatneſſe, Why ſhould he not content himſelfe, ſince hee is growne lo farre, 
2s Fortune reacheth not her hand vnto him, and therefore is hee aboue all hu- 
; mane things? Heis alwayes like himſelfe in all things that may happen, whe- 
| ther the Nauigation of his life floateth vnder a proſperous wind, or beetofled 
by ſtormes and aduerſe dangers. This conſtancie,theſe cauils (of which [ haue 
| ſpoken 
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ſpoken a little belore) cannot affet. The minde dallyerh with theſe,but pro- 
frerh not: he caſteth Philoſopbic from her Throne, and bringeth her vnto the 
plaine; neyrher would [ forbid thee to praQiſe theſe things ſometimes, but let 
it be then whenthou wouldeſt doe nothing: yer haue they this one curſed qua- 
litie in them, they leaue a certaine touch of delight behind them , and poſleſle 
andarreſt th: mind that is induced by the appearance of ſubtiltiezmeane while 


| infinite and important affaires remayne behind, and ſcarſly may our whole life 
| ſuffice to learne this one thing , which is, how to contemnelt te. Whar, togo- 


| — 


—  - 


uerne it, ſayeſt thou ? This isthe ſecond worke: for no man ever wellruledir 
except he contemnedir. 
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S=oant. TAIL 


He deſpayreth the reformation of his Friend, old in yeares and vices. 


COD RS TO ——— 


Ndoubredly [ deſire that thy friend accordingto thy wiſh ſhould 
be both formed and inſtruted; bur hee is held ouver-hard, or ra- 
2? ther (which is more troubleſome) hee is held over tender, and 
«2 \Y eZ broken by evill and daily cuſtomes. I will yeeld thee an example 
eZ out of the huſbandry l profeſle: It is not euery Vine that is he 
for grafting; it it be old and Worme-eaten,if it bee weakeand ſlender, eyther 
it receiueth not the young plant, ornouriſheth it not, orit will not toyne with 
ir, neyther wiil communicate his qualitie and natureto the ſame. We therefore 
are accuſtomed to cut it aboue the ground, tothe end thatif it faile, a man 
may aſlay anotherexperiment,and ſer him oncemoreinto the Earth. This man 
of whom thou writeſt, and whom thou recommendeſt, hath no forces. Hee 
hath beene in ſuch fort addied vnto vicesthat heis both dryed and indurate. 
He cannot receive ornouriſh reaſon, yetis he deſirous. Beleeuc him not : I ſay 
not that he [yer vnto thee, be thinketh he deſireth, Hee is angry with the ex- 
ceile hee hath made, yer will hee ſhortly fall in league withit againe. But hee 
ſaith thatheis offended with his life. I will not deny it 3 for whois not offen- 
ded ? Men both love and hate their lives. T hen therefore will wee give our 
indgement of him, when he hath approued vnto vs that his exceſle is hateful! 
vnto him; for the preſent I cannotreſolue thee. 
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Sony CAL 


He queſtioneth whether wertnes be lining Creatures. Hee ſtoycally affirmeth that 
the vices and affections are no leſſe. Then preferres he a diſpute, that were ridi- 
culous in theſe dayes. He diſſmadeth ws from: ſuch like ,& ſummoneth v5 tothoſe 
things that are profitable to life. 


<7 Hou defireſt meeto write vnto thee whar I thinke of this queſti- 
#3 on ſo much canuaſſed amongſt Stoickes, whether Juſtice, Forti- 
Tr tude, Prudence, and the reſt of the vertues, are living Creatures. 
K ©) Ly this ſubtilty, my deareſt Zncilzus, wee giue occalionto ſome 
42"< tothinkethat we whet our wits about vnprofitable things , and 


that we loſe our time in ſuch diſputes as ſerue to no purpoſe. Yet will I dot 
that 


_ 
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that which thou deſireft, and cxpreſle vnto thee what the opinion of our Sto. 
icksis; yer proteſt | that I am of another opinion. I thinke there are ſome 
things that become thole thatwearethe Hat and Cloke amongſt the Grecians. 
| will thereforetel] thee what the reaſons were which moued antiquirie. lt ap- 
peareth chat the ſoule is a living creature, con(idering ſhee is the ethcient cauſe 
wherby we areanimated:and for that liuing creatures have deriued this name 
from her. But vertuc is nought elle then a ſoule pollefling her ſelte in ſome lort, 
iris therefore an animall. Againe, vertue doth ſomething, but nothing can be 


done without motion;if ſhe haue motion which none hath except it be a liuing 


creature;(he isa liuing creature'& if the be a liuing creature,then vertue contat- | 


neth vertue in her ſelte, why nor ? (he hath her (clfe. Euen asa \Wiſeman doth | 


all things by the afhi(tance of vertue, ſo doth vertue by her ſelte : and therefore 


ſaith he,all Arts, and all thoſe things which wee thinke, and whatſocuer wee | 


comprehend in our mindes are animals. Ic followeth therefore rhar in thoſe 


narrow breaſts of ours there inhabit diuers thouſands of animals, and that e- | 


uery one of vs are many animals, or contayne many animals in our (clues. 
Askeſtthou me what is anſwered hercunto ? Lach oneof theſe things (hall be 
an animall, and not divers. T he reaſon? I willtell it thee, it thou wile heare 
me patiently and attentiuely : all animals ought ro have cach of them a proper 
ſubllance : all animals baue one ſoule; they cannot theretore ſublilt every one, 


4 neither can they bee divers. I am an animall, and a man, thou wilt nor 


therefore ſlay chat Iamewo. Why? To make themtwo , they ought to be 
ſevered the one from the other. Eucry one of diucrs forts hath but one 
nature, and therefore is but one. My ſoule is an animall, and I my felic 
am one allo z3 yet tor all this are wee not two. Why ? By reaſon that 
my ſoule is a part of mee. T ben ſhall any thing bee numbred by ir lelfe, 
when it conliſteth by it ſelfe , bur when itis a part and memberof another, it 
cannot ſeeme to bee anotherthing. And why? [ willtell thee. Becauſe that 
which is another muſt be his owne, and properly his owne, and wholly bis 
owne, and abſolute withinit ſclte. I have declared that I wasof another opi- 
nion : for not only (hall vertues be animals 1t this be admitted, but thoſe vices 


and aftcions which are oppolite vnto them |:kewile, ſuch as are wrath, feare, | 


ſorrow and ſuſpition. And yet this thing (hall proceed further, all Sentences, 
all thoughts ſhall be animals, which muſt in no fort bee admitted, For everie 


' thing that a man doth 1s nota man. \V hat is [uſtice, fa'th he ? A ſoule thar pol- 


ſeflerh her (elfe in ſome fort : it therefore the Soule bean animall, luſtices an 


' anirnall. Nothing (9 : for this is a babir and certaine power ot the Soule. The 


— - - 


lame Squle is converted into divers Figures, and yet is not the Soule an ant. 
mall, ſo ofrentimes as it changeth rhus;neitheris that which the Soule dothan 


| animall. If Tuſftice, Magnanimitie and thoſe other vertues bee animals, I de- 
| mand of thee if ſomerimesthey ceafſeto be, or it they begin againe, or if they 


_ ———— 


bealwayes? Vertues cannot ceafle to be vertues , therefore many living crea- 
turesare an mals, nay, more innumerable animals are in this ſoule. T here are 


| not many (ſaith he) bur this is but one ſoule aflembled of diners, which are the 


bo 
: 


| 


: 
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members and parts of one. By this reckoning wee repreſent vntoour lelues | 


luch a forme as the Hydra, which hath divers heads , each one of which figh- 
teth and hurterh by it ſelfe. Burnone of thoſe heads is an animall, bur the 
head of an animall, yet is (he but one animall. No man faid that in Chimera 
the Lion was an animall, or the Dragon; theſe are the parts of him, bur the 


| parts are not animals. \V here doeft thou gather char luſtice is an animall? It ac- 


| 
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g | teth, faith he, fomew harand proficcrh, Bur that which doth ſomewhar and L 
+ profiteth,hath forceand morion, ergo,that which hath force and notion is an | 
$4 animall. True it is, if it have his owne torce and morion ; bur it hath nor his C 
y/ owne force and motion, bur that of che ſoule. Euery animall vnill it dyeis \ 
F thar which it began to bee. A man vnrtill hee dye is a man, fo likewiſe a Horſe f 
anda Dogge, forthey cannor paſſe into another torme and ſubſtance. Juſtice '} 
' thatis the Soule which paſletlech it ſelfe in any ſort, is an animal. Let vs be- a 
| leeueic. Moreoner, Magnanimitie, thar is to ſay, the ſoule in any fort Miftris q 
of her (elte, 1s an Animal. Whar Soulcis that? T hat which cucen now was t 
| luſtice, is incloſed in the firit animal,and cannor pale into another animal,but | c 
| | mult remayne in bim where {ae began to bee. Furthermore, ovr Soule cannot J 
| bein two lining creatures together, much lefl: in many. It Juſtice, Magnani- c 
| | mitie, I emperance, and thoſe other vertues be animals ; how can they have n 
| p | bur one Soule? it muſt needs (all our rhar every one hath his owne, elſe cannot 4 
they be animals. One body cannat be the body of divers animals. \Wharis, 8 
ſaith he, the body of Jultice? che Soule,ang of Magnanimitic alſo; but one bo- < 
dic cannot bethe bodie ot ewo Animals. Bur ſome one will ſay, that oneand t 
the ſame Soule hath taken the habicude of Tuſtice, Magnanimitie, and Tempe- b 
| rance. This might bee, it at ſuch time as luſtice was in vigor , Magnanimitic v 
$6 ' wasnot, and when value was. Temperance was not. Bur all vertues are toge- n 
Fl ; ther, How ſhould theſe be different animals, (ince there is but one ſoule, which w 
it; can make bur one Animal ? Furthermore, no animal is a part of another aai- | ch 
+28 mal. Bur Iuſtice is a part of the Soule,it is not theretore an animal. Truly in my eh 
FY 1 judgement, it is bur loſt time ro contelt vpon a matter that is granted , wee dc 
d: 2 | ſhould rather be angry thereat, then diſpute thereupon. No animal is a part to 
[2 of another, Conſider all mens bodies,and there is not one of them but hath his he 
F j | | particular colour, forme, and proportion. Amidſt other miracles, which make C/ 
{ | the wiſdome of God the Creator admirable , I cſteeme this to bee one, that th 
| { | amidh fo many things that are created, the onerclmbleth not the other ; and W 
i4 # | as touching thoſe that are like one another, yer will there bee ſome difference | ue 
i found, if thou curiouſly obſerue the ſame. Hee hath; made infinite ſorts of is 
leaues, and diſtinguiſhed the one from the other by ſome ſpeciall marke. Infi. bi 
niteand difterent animals, yea, euen thoſe w hich are of the ſame kind, doe not ſa 
| in every partreſemble one another. T he Creator hath required and obtayned 
| | this of himſelfe, thatrheſe animals of different kinds ſhould not reſemble one ct 
| | another, eyther in forme or proportion. Thou ſayeſt that all the Vertuesare A 
| | like one anotber, and therefore they are not animals. There is not any animal | 
| | bur doth ſomething of it {elfe. Bur vertue doth nothing by her ſelfe, but with ſ 
| a man. All living creatures are either endowed with reaſon, as men and gods, | 
or depriued of reaſon as beaſts are. Vertues arc endowed with reaſon, and yet is 
| | for all that, they are neyther gods nor men, and conſequently they are not ani» 
| mals. Euery reaſonable living creature doth nothing , except ir be firſt incited 
| and pulhed forward in regard and conlideration ot ſomething : this ſtirrerh 
| the ſame, and then conſent ſtirreth this motion. As rouching Conſent, ſee here it 
| what it is. I muſt walke our, I ſet forward; after I am commanded fo to doe, þ 
and hauing found itgood. I muſt fir downe, and then [ fit. This Conſentis not ſi 
in Vertue. Preſuppoſe that Prudence is a liuing creature, how ſhould ſhe con- a 
ſent? [ mult of neceſhtiefer forward. Nature oppoſeth her felfe againſt this b 
point, for Prudence prouideth not for her {elte , but for him that is endowed | 
with her, which cannot goe nor fit downe, and therefore hath no — fi 
at 
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| That whica1s depriued of tudgement and conſent, js nota living creature en- 


| dowed with realon. If Vertne bee a ſuing creatnre, thee is a feaſonable living 
creature. Buc lhe 1s neyther tbe one northe other: Ergo, no living creature. jt 
Vertue be a liuing creature, and verine bee a goed thing, cuery good thing is a 


— — 


his fathers lite,co ſpeake materially and to the purpole, his opinion in publike 
alembly; co giue a Sentence according tothe Lawes:bythis reckoning to ſave 
42 mans tather, {hall be a living creature, and to thinkeand debate well , an6+ 
cher. In briefe, this Paradoxe will ſeeme ſo great inthe end, rhata man cannot 
concaync himſelte from laughrer. I o know how to hold 2 mans peacein rinte 
and place, to ſup well is a good thing, and therefore to hold a mins peace, and 
co ſup well, are huing creatures. I will not ceafſeto tickle my felfe, and make 


cures, they areterreltriall; every terrettriall living creature ſuFererh cold, hin- 
>gerand thirſt. So Tuſtice hath a cold, Magnanimitieishungry,and Clemency 
"dry. Moreover | would willingly aske of theſe DoRors, it theſe lining crea- 
cures hauethe tigure of a man, of a horſe, or of a ſavage beaſt. If they attri- 
bute vnto them a round forme, as they doe vnto God, [ would aske of them, 
whether Couctouſnefle, Ryor, and foliy areround? For theſe likewiſe are 1- 
nimals, it they be round. I would defire them turtherto let mec know, it'to 
walke diſcreetly bee a liuing creature orno? T hey muſt of neceſhity confeſle 
thac itis a living creatureof around forme. But ro the end thou mayeſt know 


doepublith : Cleanthes and his Scholer Chry/ippuw arenor one in opinion , as 
rouching this walking.Cleanthes ſaith that it 1s an agitation difpetfed from the 
head vnro the feer. Chryſippus is of another opinion : why then according to 
Chryſippus example cannot any man maintaynethar which he ſhall iudge ro be 
the beſt, and laughat che number of theſe Animals, ſo great, as the World 
would betoo little to contayne them? The Stoicks fay thar Vertues are not di- 
vers animals,and yet notwithſtanding thar they are animals ; cuen 2s one man 
isan Orator and Poer, ſoare Vertuesanimals,and not divers living creatures, 
but one onely. The ſoule that is ioft, prudent, and couragiovs, is one and the 
ſame, being in ſome fortin poſſeſhon of her ſelfe, in every one of the Vertues. 
The diſpute ceafſerh, weeare agreed, for I confeſſe that the ſoule is a living 
creature, referring it toanother place to ſpeake my opinion as touching the 
.lame. I deny that the ations of the ſoule are living creatures, otherwiſe all the 
words, and cuery Poets Verſes (hould be living creatures. For if a word well 
ſpoken be a good thing,and every good thing beealiuing creature, the word 
{hall be a liuing creature. A Verſerhatis well made is gocd, thar which is good 
is called an animal, and conſequently a Verſe ſhall bean animal : and fo 


:4rma VIruMg. Cano, 


i$4n anima!, which cannot for all that be round, becauſe it is a Verſe of fix feer. 
All this is but meere Sophiſtry,which being well examined makes me ready to 
ſw#ound with laughing,when [ remember that a Soleciſme, a Barbariſme, and 
aSyllogiſme is an animal, and I depaint euery one of them ſuch a forme as 
beſt likerh me. Theſe things diſpuce we with loftie lookes and bended browes. 
I cannot in this place refrayneto exciayme tin this ſort with Lacilivs , O hate- 
full follics! T hey areridiculous. But why manage we not rather ſome marcers 
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ing creature. I he Stoickes auow this. It isa good thing tor a man to ſave 


me pleaſure by chete tollies. Truly if Iuſticeand Magnanimitie bee living crea-. 


thac | {peake by my Booke, and that it is not my priuare opinion which I here | 
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| thac May make vs better { Why fearch we not out the meanes to atrayne vnto | 
| ve.ue, andthe way that may leade vs thereunto ? Breake not my braynes in | 
reaching me wactaner Magnaninuty bea huing creature,but learne mee thatin | 
this \Vorld there1s not any lining creature found that is happy, except hee bce 
magnanimous, except he bereſolute againit all accidents, it in his thought hee 
hath nut oucrcomeall aduer{icies before he felt chem. Magnanimity is the im. 
pregnable Fortrelle of humane infirmity; whoſoever is incloſed therein, he re- 

mayacth aflured in this 5eleagring of life. For he vſeth his owne ſtrength and 
| lis 0wne weapons. Intius place | will ſzt downe vnto theethe notable ſaying 
of che Stoick Pos100n1vs, Nemer thinke thy ſclfe aſſured with the armes of 
Fortune,comnuate againſt hey with thine owne. Caſaualties dee not arme ws. They 
thereiore /hatarcarmed againſt cher enermes, are difarmed again(t adueriitie, 
Alexander lpailed and pur to flight the Perlians the Hircanians,the Indians, 
and all choſe Nations that inhabir the extent of the Faſt Countries vnto the 
Sea. Notwithſtanding he bimſelte hauing flaincone friend and loft another, lay 
oroucling ina dark chamber.deteſting his wic kednefſe, deploring his lofle;and | 
this co1q uerour of ſo many Kings and Nations, was ouercome by choler and 
ſOrrow. For all bis endeuours were aimed to rhis end, to maſter all other things 
except hi-nſelte. O how blindeare men, who deſire to make their Scepters 
paile beyond the Seas! who thinke themſelues happy if they conquer divers | 
| countries and prouiaces by their ſoldiers, and ioyne new to the 014, not know- 
| Ingraarthe greatelt Empire, and that which is wholly conquered, is to com» 
' mand a mans [e}te! Ler chem reach me how facred a thing luſtice is, that it 1s 
| a vertuzthat is caretu'l of another mans good ; that ſeeketh not commodiries, 
or aduantagesto herlelfe, That (hz hath no all ance with ambition and vain- 
glorie, but picaſech her lelfe. Before all rhings ler every one perlwade himſelte 
rh's:1t behoucth metro be a good man, withour hope or delire of recompence. 
T his 1s a ſmall matrer, ler him adde more : I am commanded ro employ my 
{cite whoily and freely inthe ſtudy of Vertve, in luch ſort as 21] my thoughts, 
as muchas in me lyerh, are to be driven from rhe conlideration of my private 
profit. Studie thounot whether the reward of Vertue is more great then 
Vertueit ſe!lfe Fixe thou thar likewiſe in thy minde, which 1 haue touched 
hercofore;it sKkilleth not whether thy verrue be known to few men,or to many. 
He that will have his Ver:tue publ-thed;)Jabovreth not forVertve, but for glory. 
\Vilr thuu not be tuft withour glory? Bur vadoubredly thou i uſt be inſt with 
| Infamy, and then, it thou art wiſe, an cuill opinion well gotten doth delight. 
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He teache:h that Floguence is 0:h:1while different, and pleaſing , euen as publike 
manners are ſenere, diſſolute and broken. He proueth that they take that colow | 
from the mind, and that by Matctxas Example:ard therefore that that uwto 
b C10 ed and formed 5 from wh HYict p? OCt edeth ſence 5 and i one quently airett 
words. By :he way hc argueth againſt diſſolutencſſe. 
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INS FE ſpeech is corrupted in ſome times, and why mens minds are inch 
[ }= 3 ncd ro certaine vices,ſo as ſometimes a {welling diſcourſe was ap- 
#3, YL 3 plauded, ſome other times ſounding ſpeech, and ſuch as is delt- 
vercd atter the manner of a Song. Why other whiles men tooke 
plez{ure in long and continued periods, other whilcs in abrupt Semences and 
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ſuſpicious, in which more is to be vnderſtood then heard, Why there hath bin | 
4n age wheretn Mn immodeſtly vied a iguratiue diſcourſe. Thereaſon is this 
| which thou haſt commonly heard, and the Greekes haue madetheir Proverb; 
Of ſuch is mens ſpecchi as is their life, Bur as cuery mans ation is anſwerable 
| ro his ſpeech, fo ſometimes the kind of diſcourſe imitaterh publike manners. 
[f che diſcipline of the Common-wealta hath bin depraued, the efeminare 
mannerot Language 1s an argument of the diſſolution ot all Eſtates : | ſpeake 
of that Language which is viuail amongſtall men,and not of that which ſome 
oneortwo vie. The Soule and vnderſianding cannot be of two colours It the 
Soule be who!e, compoled, graue, and well tempered , the vnderſtanding alſo 
is ſober and moderate. It the one becorrupted, the other is affeted. Seett thou 
not, that ifche mind languilſh, the members are weakened, and the feet hardly 
mouecd? And it it beefteminate, how the infirmitie thereof appeareth eucn 
inthe walking? How,if it bec watchtull and forward, the body doublerh his 
pace; and it it be furious, or (that which is next to turie) be angry, how all the | 
body trembleth, and how they goe not, but are tranſported? How much more 
befalleth the vnderſtandingthinkeſtthoy , which is wholly intermixed with 
the Soule, which tormeth the ſame, bringeth it in ation, and giuerh ita Law ? 
In what fort Mecena; liued, it 15 better knowne , then that it needed to be ex 

preſſed art thistime: how he walked, bow dainty he was, how deſirous to bee 
ſeene, how vawilling that his vices ſhould be vndiſcouered. What then, was | 
not his diſcourſe as dilloluteas his lite? Had hee not as muchgfteation and 
vanity in his ſpeech, as in his Equipage , then in his trayne, thM in his Houſe, 
thenin his Wite? He was a man of great vnderſtanding,had hee not trated a 
worſer way, had henot afteed obſcuritie, had henot overflowed in his Dil- 
courſe. Thou ſhalt therefore ſee the Eloquence of a drunken man enfolded,ex- | 
trauagant,and full of liberty. Bebold ©Iecenasin his manner of ſpeech. 21id 
turpius amne ſiluiſy, ripa comantibus ? } ide vt alueum lintribus arent , ver(oq, | 
vadoremittant hortos. Quid (i quis femine cirro criſpate & labrs columbatur? 
Incipitq, ſuſpirans vt cermice laxa feriatur. Nemo tyrarni irremediabilis factio 
rimantur, epulss lagenaq, tentant domos & ſepe mortem exigunt. Gentum feſto 
vixſuo teſtem tenuu ceret filagy crepacem molame. Jocum mater & V&x0r inue- 
/runt. Wilt thou not ſuddenly remember, as ſoone as thou readeſt this , that 
this is the ſpeech of ſuch a man, who alwayes traverſed Rome (treetes in his 
looſe Gowne, Foreuen then when in Ceſars abſence he executed his office, be 
delivered the watch-word in this habite. Thinke that it is the ſame man, 
thatin the Pallace, in the T ribunall duringthe time of Orations, in all Aſſem- 
blies of the people alwayes preſented himſelfe, having his face muMed in his 
cloke, withoutdiſcovering any thing but his eares,asthey are accuſtomed to do | 
who flyeand will not be knowne, according as they are repreſented in Come- 
dies. Hee itis that in thegreateſt height of Civill Warres, at ſuch time as 
Rome was in Armes andin feare, marched thorow the ſtreets, attended by 
two Eunuches, yet more menthen himſelfe. Hee it is that had bur one Wite, 
and notwithſtanding hath beene marryed a thouſand times. Theſe wordes | 
abouec written,ſo badly builded, ſo negligently diſpoſed , ſo repugnant to | 
the manner of all mens Writings , ſhew that bis manners were no leſſe | 
| new, thenparticular and depraued. He hath bene highly priſed for the ſweer- 
neſle of his Nature , in that hee never bare Armes, or euer tooke | 
pleaſure in ſhedding of bloud; or did any thing , except that which the 
{ libertie of the time or his credit might permit bim. Burtall this good re- 
| Rr 2 pu- | 
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pucation of his hath beene loyled by the attetarions of '#* his monſtrous 


; manner of Language : tor in this it maniteftly appearerch that he was rather a 


Milke ſop then mercifull, Theſe oblcurities in his compolition, thele ouer. 
thwart words, thzle conceits, oftentimes lottie ; but withour pitch, diſcouer 
vnto him that will obſeruc the fame, that too much felicity had troubled his 
hcad, a vice which is ſometimes found in the man, ſometimes in the time. 
\W hen as repoſe and tel1citie produceth and ſoweth diflolution on euery lide: 
Firſt ot all, a man beginneth more carctuily to drelle and adorne his bodie. 
Afterwards his {tudic 1s to have rich moucables, conſequently hee bethinketh 


| him(clfe of Ntately Bui.dirgs,to make them more large,toenrich the wals with 


Marbies fetched trom beyond Scas, to embellith the Roofes with Gold, that 


Fr 


ac bcautie of the payement bee an{werable to the richnefſe of many beames. |} 
Then transferreth he his daintinefſe to the magnificence of his T able, and 


there {earcheth hce giorie in noveltie , and changing the accuſtomed fa- 


(lhions amongſt our Predecefſ urs , ſo that thoſe things which were woont 
to bee ſerued 1n Ja't at Supper, are brought in hrſt, and thoſe things that 
Wcre preſented cuthole th 'tentred tothe Feaſt, are piven to thoſe that de- 
part trom its Atcer that mans minde was accultome:d to loath that which 
wasin vie, and things that are ordinary were accounted contemptible:he goes 
and ſeckes out anew Language, reuviuing and renuing vaulua!! and forgotten 
words, then torgerh hee new, and regrateth the vnknowne: that which is but 
Rcw l) {>und opt 1s repured clezant,and heuratiue Tran(lations are audacious 
and frequent. YVome tlauke to credit themlelues by ſpeaking tothe halfes, and | 
abbreuiacing their ſpecchi in ſuch ſort, as he that keareth knoweth not what to 
thinke. Otherthere are that dilate and draw them cur. Some there are that 
detayne themſelucs and keepe ſilence, contenting themſelues to loue this dil- 
order (acuſtome r<quilice and neceſlary in him who pretendeth any great 
matter) but ſuch mcn love the vice. \V herefocuer therefore thou ſect tharmen 


- 


take delight in an obcure and corrupt fpecch , hold thy (clic aflur.d that their 


+ 


manners are depraued. Eucn asexcefſive Banquets and ſuperfluous Rayments 


are witneſſes that the Common-weale is ſicke, lo this libertic in coynivg new | 
| tearmes and words (tt ſo bethecuſtome be continued) ſheweth that the ſpi 

rits of tboſc that ſpeake thus, areentangled and loſt. Wonder thov rot in any | 
ſort, that this corruption is as pleaſing tothe mighrieſt, as to the meaner ſort; | 
| forthe greateſt and the pooreſt difler not in iudpements . but in their pompe 
| andetiate. Rather wonder thou that men prayſe the «ffs of vices, and the} 
vices themiclues, For this hath beene alwayes done: there was no plealing 
w:: that had not his pardon. Give mee whatſoever man thou wilt of greateſt 
name, and 1 will tel] thee wherein the age wherein he lived pardoned him, and 
| what they willtngly dicmbled in him. I will reckon thee vp many, whoſe vi- 
| ces harmed them nor, and ſome, whoſe errours profired them. [ will, I ſay, ler 


thee ſcelomeot great renowne, and reputed moſt excellent raen, whom if a 
man will cenſure, he confounderth them. For ſo are their vertues intermixed 
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| 
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| 
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with their vices, thatthe one doe neccſlarily draw the other afterthem. Adde | 
1crevacrothar Language hath no certaynerule. The pub'ike cuſtome which | 


chang-th inceſſantly, altereth ic from yeare to yeare. Some men borrow | 


words tromanother Age. They vſethe ſtyle of the Laws written in the twelve 
Lavles, Gracchus, Craſſus , and Curio are ouer new for them , they re- 
turne aS farre as CAPpprus and Coruncanus. Some other contrariwiſle , that 


will haue nothing which is not vulgar and trivial! , ſp<ake verie barely. 
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Bath of chem are corrupred ina diuers manner fo much cerraynly , as1t they 
would vie pompous uw cl-foun 19108 aad pocticall words, and five thoſ: that 
are nec<ilary and in vie: | will faychatas well the one as the other doth amille. 
| ze one elteeme tacrielues morethenis neceſlary , the otker miſpriſe them- 
ſ[c}ucs CUCT-MUuCn, TAC CNe puli the haire rom them gs, the other mayneay ne 
11 cheir arme-pics. Ler vs palle ouer to compolicion , how many defav!ts 
may I d:{couer to thee? T he one allow of a crabbed and harſh di{coarſe, the 0 
ther of ter purpole dilturoe a ſmoora and plcaling ſtyle : no peri; od ts pleaſing 
ro them,itit benot harih and rough: they repute char manly and {irong which 
aftecteth rhe care wit d incq ualitie. The other in ſtead of ſpeaking, keemero 


| 110g, fo Lat rerino and Ancnc is the ftructure of their words. YV hat will vou ay 
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o: that where the words are deferred, and after wee hauc atrended hw long 
eee pabenptie hey vnto cheir clauſes ? What (hall 1 fay of that which 
in the 1t]ucis mocerate (as Is that of Ciceroes) and falling and ending aire: 
wards ſweetly, and anſwerableto the tathion, and bath bis endi ng anſwcrat-lc 
rothe manner and toot 2? TI here 1s not onely anerrovur inthe ki inde of Senren 
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ces, it eytner they are too weake and childiſh, and more proude and bold then | 


moczetty will permit, bur they aretoo Rourithing & lweer; if they be deliucred 
In vaine and witboutanyettet,they doc no more but ſound. Theſe vices forme 
one man bringeth in, whoſe Eloquence in that time is applauded, the rett doe 
imi:atc him, and the one deliuercth it ro the other. So when Saluft was in re- 

uelt, the Sentences were curtailed, .nd words had their vacxpeRed cadence, 


and obſcure breuitie with the reſt was reputed Elegancie, Arne {11s 2 man ot 


rare rugalitie, who wrote the Hiſtory of the Carthazi nan Ws arres, was a S4- 
luflian, and an excellentman in that kind. T here is in Cannut, Exercitum 
argento fecit - thatisto lay, he made an Armie with (i/uer; thar is, heaſſcmbled 
an Armie with money. This did Aruaciws, be planted it in eucry page: he faith 
in a certaine place, Fugam noſtri fecerc, thatista ſay, our men made a fight : 
and 1n another place,Hiers King of 5yracnſa, bellum fectt, makerh warre : and 


likewiſe in another place, Que audits Panormitanos dedere Romanis fecere, that | 


isto'fay, which things being heard, they made that the Inhabirants of Panor- 
ms rendred th IO Romanes. ' | thought good to giuethee a little 
talte. Allthis whole Booke 1s compoledot words. I hoſe words that were 
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oy 
' rarc1n S:/u77 are vinailin him, and almolt continued : and not without cauſe; | 
for the one lighted on them by chance, the other ſought tor thera. Burthou 
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lcelt what tollowert: bim that caketh an errour tor an I xample : $a/s/? laid, 
qurs hiemantifi whillt the waters wintered, Aruncizs in his firſt Booke of che 
Carthasi7iaw \\arrc tare, Reperte hiemanit tempeſias, thatisto ſay , the tem- 
pel! ludcenly wintered. An d Aras place, when hee would ſayt bart tC 
yeare was colde, be Gaich.2 1 us hicmauit annus , that is, the whole yeare win- 
tered. Andin another place, ina _ xa47inta onerarias lenes preter militem 
necci/arios mautaritn:hienante "(117 lone milit, that is, whillt the 44: 11100 Win- 
cred, he ſent from th: it place {ixry ſhips ot ſmall burthen, belides the Soul- 
diers and necc fary Marine: ;, He ncuer giueth over inall placesto foilt in chis 
word. Ina certaine place Sal A latth, Inter arma ciuilia equi bont famas pertt, 
thatis, amidtt ciuill Armes he ſou, ohrthe renowne of aman good and 1uſt. 4- 
T%7614; tempered nor hi mlclie, bur preſentlyin his firſt Booke hee inſerted 


this, Ingentes eſſe famas 4: Rrovi o, thatis , thar the renownes of Regnlze | 


were great, Tis chanthinend Gab Bhovices: which imitatien hath impreſl- 
ſedinro any other, are tokens of ditlolution, oracorrupt minde. For they | 
Rr 3 mult | 
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| Lucius HIRNIAHS JENCCAs 
| muit bz proper and conceiued by tae vaderitanding, by watch caou oughteſt 
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| (0 eltUmate any mans ci rects. I as [pecc h of acholericke man is h: hey! 1nd vio- 
| lent ofa man that is mooued to much itrring, of 4 delicate and ctuill man 
{ſmooth and picalaritz WiC thou lcelt t] ,ole men follow that eycher pull and 
trimmet! BY beards, thi cauſe their Multachios to bee cur lhort, that thaue 
their vpper lips very necre, and ſufter toe reſt to be as long as 15 Ppolhble, thar 
 wearcthicir Clokes of 47 <cuill colour,ang Gownes of pure ſtut te, who will doe 
nothing bur that which is {ceae publikely, airhough they oftead and dilpleaſe 
the wavie ,Vorld, Burtthey care not co be reprooued , prouided, thatthey 
be beheld. Such is 27cc.e:95 dilcourſeand all others elſe, which errenor calu- 
aliy but willingly. I tits errour Lroccedeth from an euill conſcience. Euenas 
runkennefſethe tongue falterech not, except reaſon bee obſcured or be- 
trayed | : ſo this manner ol ſpeech (which is a mcere drunkennefſle of the ſpirit) 
15 £41015 tO Na Man,except the vnderitanding of him that ſpeaketh be ſhaken, 
1 ucrctore wee ought to heaie the farne, fo rtrom irthe diſconrſe, the words, 
the countenance, theregard, the marching is deriued. It it bee whole and 
| ogy! the Language is robult, ſtrong and manly : contrariwile, zf it be deie- 
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Qed,all the rett grow to wracke: 


T he IK137 13 health then all mens minds ave one, 
The h $147 OMe i if then all mens faith 15 TORE. 

Our minde is our Kingjzif it be ſafe, the reſt continue in their dutie, they obey 
and are goucrned, if he be neuer (o little ſhaken, they droope with him, But 
when hc giueth place to pleaſure, his Arts and his ations allo doe decay,&all 
his forces are tceble and iraile. Becauſe | haue vied this ftmilicude I will perle- 
| ucr. Our minde isnow a King, now a Tyrant : a King when he beboldeth and 
aymethat boneltie , maintaynech the health of the bodie commicted to his 
charge, andcommandceth no hilthy or ſordid thing : but when he is cholerick, 
couctous and delicate, ke atlumerh a dereitable and direfull name, and is called 
Tyrant. Then doeimpotent aftections lay bold of him, and follicite him in- 
ceſlantly, and in the beginning thoſe that moſt preſſe him leeme to yeeld 
him pleaſure; ſuch as the people is accuſtomed to 1eioyce at when a I yrant 
maketh chem any largesto intrap them : but this abundance is vaine vnto the 
V nderitanding,which manageth chat which he cannot dil-ieit, when rhe licknes 
hath conſumed his vigour more and more, and delights have lto]ne into thus 
nerues and marrow,the vnderitanding being i toytul ro behold theſethings{the 
vie whereof is vaprofitableto him , bec auſe hee hath ouer-earneltly delired 
them)tor the latisfaction of his delig ohts,he enioyeth the (ighr of this or that, he 
is witneſſeand vnder ſeruant of other mens luſts, being deprived of all delights 
of the ſame, becauſe he is ouer-plunged therein : in briefe , the abundance of 
worldly plealuresinſteac of conceiting him conſumeth him, when he ſees bim- 
(cle depriued of the meanesro let downe by his throate into his belly all the 
pieaſant morſels he beholdeth, and totumble himlſelle baſely amid(t the croop 
ot Bawds and Hailots, he wondertully gricueth becauſe hee is falne from the 
preatelt part of hisfelictie, bauing fo ſtraight receipt in a bodie lo little. Is not 
thisatrue fu; le, my Znciline, that none of vsthinketh that be is mortall? That 
| wee are inſen{ible eucry way, of our infirmitie? yea, that each one ſuppoleth 
humlelte ro be morethen one. Behold our Kitchins,and our Cookes traverling 


irom on firero another ; wouldeſt chou thinke that for the retetion of one 
only 
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Iv thac the wines of ſo many Conluls and Countries are flored vp? Behold in 
how many places the earth ts rurned vp,bow many thouſands of Huſbandmen 
plongh and digge the fame, tainkelt thou thatit may feeme to be for one bel- 
ly that Sicily aad Africa are lowed. \Ve thall be healchfull and delire little, it c- 
uery one of vs numbrcih himſcite,and mcaſureth his bodie likewiſe,and know 
that ir neither can recetae much,nor containeit long ; yetis there nothing that 
will teach thee better to keepe a meature inall things, then an ordinaric medi- 
tation of che [horcacile and vnceriainty of this lite , whenſoever thou dock 
looke backe vnto deat, 
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He arencth a74inſl thoſe that are too curious in theiv diſcourſe and Style_, and 
ſaith it is a token of a weaxe minde_ ; alled;ing that we ought to ſheake and 
write conrfaently without affettation of ornament , and rather expreſſe our 
minde_. O what a one is he when vertues haue adorned him ? He will draw 
all men into admiration of him, af he might be ſeene. But this external beau- 
tie is eyther falſe or nothing worth : as likewiſe Gold and Money are, which 
we ſo much admire_. T hee make not men happie or ſecure , nay, rather mi- 
ſerable and to be pittited, 


| Will not haue thee toocurious, cither in thy words or compo- 

ſition,my Znc7l7zs, | havegreater matters torthee to care tor,and 
thinke vpon. Secke what rhou [houldeit write, and nor how ; 
and in ſtead of buſying thy lelfe about words, caule thy (clte ro 
| hauea feeling of the ſubltance thereof in thy heart, tothe end 

thou mayeſt apply the ſame more and more,and as it were leale it in thy cite. 
Whomſoeuer thou ſceſt that vſcth an atteted and laboured kinde ot ſpeech, 
thinkethat he hath his ſpirit occupied about vaine things, A vertuous man 
ſpeaketh more remiſſcly, but more ſecurely : whatfocuer he ſaith, bath more 
confidence init then curiolitie. Thou knowelt divers yong men well barbed 
and frizeled, who feeme as if they came newly out ot a boxe ; expect thou no- 
thing eycher tirmeor generous from ſuch kinade of men, The fpecch is the 1: 
mage of the mind : if a man minceir, diſguiſe and poliſh ir ouer curioully,it isa 
ſigne that he which ſpeaketh ir,is an hypocrite,and little worth, It is no manly 
ornament to ſpeake aftetedly,[f ir were lawlul for vs toprie thtothe ſoule of a 
| good man, O the fairc,O the holy, O the magnificent, gracious, and (hining 
face which we (hould behold ! their tuſtice,their fortitude, their eemperance, 
| their prudence giue luſtre on every [1de. Furthermore, frugality, continence, 
| patience,liberty and curtelic,& that rare,and as it were incredible ornament in 
a man,that 1s to ſay, humanity, would refle& their lighe vpon r2em. Further- 
more,how much grace,grauity,authoricy,dilcretionatd magnanimitie(which 
isthe higheſt of all other vertues) would annex themſclues vato the re{t? No 
man would count him amiable that would not terme him venerable,ifany one 
had ſeencthis face more beauenly and reſplendent then mortall eifs are accu- 
[tomedto behold, would he not ſtep back, being ſiroken with altoniſhment,as 


it hehad met with ſome God? Would he nor prayia his heartthat he might 
con- 


oncly b:lly fo much Circ ſhould be made ? Bihold our Caues and Cellcrs re. | 
plenihed vitnthe vintages of many ages; thinkelt chou that it 15 tor one bel- | 
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contemplacethe lame ? I hen approching more neere, allured by the lweete- 


netle of her eyes, would he not humbly kneele dowae before her. And hauing 
aduiledly conſidered ir,how farre more exccilent it were and 1tacomparable a- 
bouc ours, with a gracious regard, yet ſparkling and klled with living light, 


wholly rauithed with zeale and amaze, would he not cric our with Yr, 
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0 oy what Style, faire Viromn, ſhall I ſtrine 

T 8 ſet thee forth ? for thine vnequal'd eyes 
Are more then mortal, and thy words reutue 
Farre more then humane eloquence implies. 
Line happy, and vouchſafe ws of thy grace, 

And end thoſe toyles which haut our life in chaſe. 


She will aift and comfort vs, if we will honour her; but ſhe is not honoured or 
| ſerued by the oftcrings of far ſlaughgered and ſacrificed Bulls, nor by Gold,or 
ftluer hung vpin the Temple, or by preſents caft into her treaſury ; but by a 
right and holy aftetion, 1 here is nor any man,as [ have ſaid, that would not 
be inflamed with her louc,it he could attainero fee her. For now there are ma- 
ny things that hinder and dim our cies, and dull them Ly their brightneſlc, or 
deraine them in obſcuritie, Bur euen as certaine medicines doe clenſe and (har- 
pen the light; ſo likewiſe it we will take away thoſe impediments that darken 
the cycs of our ſoules,we may behold verrue, alchough couered with a bodic, 
although pouerrtie, baſe condition,and intamic be as many couertsto conceale 
her trom vs; alchough this beautie be clouded by an obſcure thing , yet ſhall 
weelpieir. Contrartwiſe, we {hall diſcouer from a farre the malice and ſtupidi. 
tie of a miſerable ſoule,alrthough that riches doe abundantly ſhine and muſter 
about her, and thatin regarding her we haue our cyes dazeled with the falſe 
light of power and honors. I ben may we learne that this which we admire is 
contemptiblein all ſorts,and that we reſembleli:tle children that thinke cuery 
trifle of great valuc for they preferre their lictle bracelers, ſcarce worth a peny, 
before their fathers, mothers, or brothers. W har difference then is there be. 
ewixt vsand them, ſaith Ari, but that we are madding after pitures and 
ſtatues more coltly tooliſh ? T hey are delighted with lirtle partie coloured 
ſtones, that hauc ſome varictic in chem, which are found vnon the Sea are, 
and we with pillars of Iaſpe and Porphyrie, brought from rhe fands of Zzypr, 
or the deſerts of Africa, to ſuſtaine ſome porch or ſome dyning chamber ro 
feaſt che Commons in. We wonder at the walls that are coucred with thinne 
Marble,and yet we know whar thar is which is hidden, and wee couſen our 
owneeyes. And when wepuild all the roofes ofour houlcs, what other thing 
| retoyce weinbutin counterfeit ? for we know that worme-eatcn wood lycth 
| den vnderthar gold. Neither is it onely on our walls and houſe beames that 
we beſtow this light ornament, bat rememberthy ſelfe alſo thar the felicicie of 
allrheſe greatmen whom thou ſeeft march ſo proudly , is bur a felicicie guil- 
ded on the our-(1de, anda timpleleafe. Obſerue and thou ſhalt ſee, that vn- 
der this thinne skinne of humanegreatneſle, there is abundance of miſeric and 
althinefle, Thoſeriches which ac this day raiſe men to the greateſt magiſtra- 
| cieand place of iuftice, haue bewitched the hearts and ſenſes of rhe ſame men ; 
| and lince money hath growne in requeſt, the true honour of things is made no | 
; reckoning of: and being become buyers and ſellers borh at once, we aske no 
| more whatthisis, bur of what worth this is? In this trafique we are ſome- 
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prenge "ply Gennes enill. As longas thaek any hope of profit about 
vertue,we tollow her : if vice promiſe vs better aduantage , we runne aſterir, | 
and are for thoſe wili piue vs molt. Our tarizers and mothers have made vs 
admiregolq and (iiuer z this covetoutneſle being ſowed in our tender foules, 
hath taken deepe rOO-e, and is growne with vs. Againe, all men thatin all 0- 
ther things are of dittcrent opinions, accord in this poynt of auarice , cuerie 
one embracer h the ſame, delireth that be may have a part, and pretending to 
ſhew bim(elte grat<tull tothe gods, he preſenteth them with Silucr and Gold, 
as the moit c xcellent thing inibe world. Finally, mans hte is brought to that 
palle, chat povertic is beld for a hatcfull thing , and full of contempr, negle- 
Qed by therich, hatrefull ro the poore. Then baverhe Poets annexed their in- | 
ventions, which arcas it were marches ro kindle our aftetions in prayling Ri- | 

ches 1* he onely honour and ornament of this life,and that the immorral gods | 
ſcemeto have nothing better,neither can giue any thing more exquilite. One 
ofthcm ſpeaking of the Pallace of the Sunne, faith 


T he Pallace of the Sunze, moit ſeemely to behold, 
Was rais'd 61 pillars of the pureſt Gold. 


Behold how he deſcribes his Charior. } 


The axeltire, the beame, the outward bends, 
T hat arme the wheele, were all of burmiſht gold, 
The /boakes UL Lemma 


To conclude, rhey call thatthe golden age, which they would have reputed 
for the beſt. Amongſt the Tragique Pocrs, chereare ſome that preterre prohe 
before innocence, health, and good opinion. 


Let me hane wealth and riches to be gining, 
CAcconnt thou me the wretched (it miſer lining ; 
All men wquire, if he be rich or no, 
Brut n0 man learnes what goodneſſe he doth owe. 
T hey aske nor why, or whence, but what thou haſt, 
And oncly that: (o cach mantis reputed 
As he ts landed, monied, and ſured. 
As ft then me whats loathſome to poſſeſſe? 
Nothing ; for octting doth aiſerace redreſſe. 
1 either wiſh ro lizeinricheſtate, 
Or ate in povertte, contempt, and hate : 
Full well ates he, that bring 2 vetrerh gain, 
AMoney the ercateit gooa of "bumane ftraine : 
T he mothers comfort, and the Infants pleaſure, 
T he ſacred Parents are but toyes to s + cok 
Io V txvs face nothing ſo ſweetly ſhines 
CAs money doth, nothing hey power confines ; 
The gods themſe/ncs ave by her preſents mou'd, 
And moriall mien her liz ht hawe exer lowd. 


When theſe laſt verſes of Euripides T ragedie were pronounced,allthe people 
aroſe 
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| aroſe with great tumule,to fling out both the ARor and the Author, till Zari- 


pides himſelfe ſtepped forth into the midſt of them , beleeching them to have 
patience, and they ſhou!d ſee what end ke bad that ſo much admired gold. In 
this Tragedie Bel{erophon receiued the chaſtiſemenr,which every one recelueth 
in himſelte. For no auaricets without puniſhment, although ſhee her {zIte bee 
puniſhment enough of her ſelfe. O how many tcares and toyles exaQterh the 
at their bands that ſerue her, how miſerable ſhe is both to thoſe that gape at- 
ter her, and tothole that baue got her ! Adde hereunto the continvall cares 


' which torment cuery man, according to the meaſure of thag he hath : money is 
' polle(t with greater torment then ſought. What bitter ſighes are vented from 


the hearts of couetous men,it they hauc any loſles, which ſometimes are great, 
and ſcemeallo to be greater. Finally , although Forrune take nothing trom 
them,yer all that which cſcapeth cheir fingers,is as much as loſt vnto them. But 
men lay, ſuch a oneis bappie and rich,and deſire to haue as much goods as he. 


| Iconfeſſe it. What then ? Thinkeſt thou that any are in worſe calc then thoſe 


— 


which hau* both miſerie and enuie? I could with that they who dclireriches, 
ſhould conſulrand take counlell of rich men. I could wiſh that they who afteRt 
honors,ſhould confer with ambitious men,and ſuch as have gotten the height 
of dignitie, they would vndoubredly change their vowes, which they doailo, 
making new wiſhes, and conſequently condemning their former wiſhes. For 
thereis no one man that contenterh himſel'e with his felicitic, although ſhee 
poſted forward to figde bim, T bey complaine themſelues of their defignes 
and ſucceſle, and had rather baue that which they left behinde, But Philoſo- 
phie will give thee content, which is the moſt great good rhou canſt imagine, 
thou {halt neuer repent thy ſelfe. To this lo ſolide felicitie which no tempeſt 
may (bake, neither apt and choſen words, neyther a ſweete and flowing Style 
will bring thee. Let words patle as they may,provided that thy ſoule bein his 
entire ſtare,that it be great, and delivered from errors, pleaſing vnto it lelfe,by 
reaſon ot thoſe chings that arediſplealing vnto others: who eſtimateth his pro. 


| ficiencie by his life, and 1udgeth thac he knoweth ſo much, as he neither deſt- 


reth nor feareth. 
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| CAgainft the Peripatetickes, that affections are to be cut off, not tempered, uti- 


ther that they are induced by Natare_. That the aduerſe opinion proceedeth 


from effeminateneſſe_. 


=ne 1 hath oftentimes beene demanded, whether it be better ro bauec 
Px moderate aftetions, or none at all. The Stoicks expell them, 
which aretempered and moderated by Peripateticks, For mine 
2.5 owne part I ſee now bow a ſickneſſc may be moderate, healthful 

® or profitable. Feare thou not, tor I will have none of thoſe 

things taken from thee, which thou wilt not have denied thy ſelfe. I will make 
my ſelfe facile and indulgent to thoſe things which thou pretendelt , and chat 
either thou eſteemeſt neceſlarie,profitable,or pleal(ing to thy ſelfe. 1 will only 
take from thee the vice. For when I forbid thee ro delire, I permir thee to 


| will, to the end that reſolutely and aduiſcdly thou maycſt doe what thou 
pleafeft,and that thou mayſt taſte the ſweetneſle thereof the more. \Why not? | 


, For 
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For they will come the more vnto thee, if thou command them, then if thou 
ſerue them. Burchou wile ſay,thatit is naturall for a maa to lament the death 
of his triend,that we ought to giuetime to a ſorrow (o iuſt : that it is naturall 
ro berouched with the opinions of men,and to be forry in adverlities:that it 1s 
not realonable to extinguilh the honeſt apprehenſion of a danger. I anlwcre, 
that there is no vice which findeth not an Aduocate, and whoſe beginning 1s 
not hiring and excuſable, but that it is which giueth him the meancs toexrend 
it ſelte everie wates. If thou ſutter itto begin,thou lbgle neuer be able ro make 
itend. [n the beginning each aftztion is teeble,but : 


beginning? Nature bath committed the care of our ſelues to our ſelues , but 
| when thou arr too indulgent thereof, it is a vice. Nature hath intermixed plea 
| ſure with necellaric things, not that we ſhould aftet che lame, but that the ac. 
celle thereof, ſhould make thole things more plcalingto vs, without which we 
cannot live; it of it ſelfe it come nor, it is diſſolutencfle. Let vs therefore make 
head againſt aftcions which enter: becauſe,as I ſaid, they are nor intertained 


meaſure to feare: but that mca'ure becommeth without meane , and endech 
not there where thou wilt, Iris ſafetic fora wile man not ro keeps himſelte 0- 
uer caretuil,and let him when be liſteth arrelt his reares and his pleaſures. And 
becauſe it is notcalte for vs to rztire, it is the betrer that we (er not forward at 
all. Methinkes that Panetiz anſwered very hrly toa young man that asked 
him, Whether a wiſe man might lone. CAs touching the wiſe man (laith bee) 
we will thinke p03 it, but inregard of thy ſelfe and me, we are yet farre diſlant 
from the perfettion of a wiſe man. Let vs keepe our ſelues carefully,leſt we become 
ſlanes of a thing turbulent, impotent, wnder the power of another, contemptible 
to it ſelfe_. Forit ſhe eye vs, her humanitie incites vs; and it ſhe defpile,wee 
burne in deſpite . T he loue that is gracious, is as hurtfull as that which is rigo- 
rous : by the ones facilitie we are entangled,and with the rigor we ſtriue.Since 
then we know our owne weakeneſlc,ler vs be quiet z neither let vs trult our in- 
hrme minds to Wine, to Beautie, or Flatterie, nor to any other attraftive and 
flattering things. That which Pazetius antwered of loue to this young man, 
| that ſay I of all other aftetions : Ler vs reclaime our ſclues, as muchas in vs hi- 
cth, from (lipperic places, and ler vs ſecurely ftand aſſured inthe drie. T hou 
wilt propoſe vnto meinthis place, that reproach which all the world vrgeth 
againlt the Stoicks : You promiſe over great matters, you command that 
which is as it were impotſhble. We are poore and infirme men, who cannot in 
this ſort cut off all things, we will wecpe bur 2 lictle. We will couet bur tem- 
perately, if we enter into choler, ir ſhall be pacified. Wilt rhou know why we 
cannot command our afteftions ? Ir is mn this reſpe, becauſe we beleeverhat 
 1tis impoſſible for vs. Yea, but vndoubredly there is another matterin it; we 
| defend our vices becauſe we loue them, and we had rather excuſe them, then 
| dilcuſlethem. Nature hath giuen vs force enough, if we will make vie there- 
| of, if we will gather our forces, and employ them wholly tor our ſe]ues,and 
| —_— our felues. We pretend that we cannot, but the caule is that wee 
| WIL Not 


: 


E p15rT. 


'terwards (he inciceth her | 
le}fc,and gerterh torces in hir progreſle;ſheis more calily excluded then expcl> | 
led. Who denieth,but that afte tons flowzas it were, from a certaine naturall - 


U 


| ſoeaſtly as they depart. Permit me in ſuch a meaſure to be forrowſul,in fuch a | 
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CA queſtion, whether ſince wi{dom? 75 good , ts be goodto be wiſe. T he Stoicks 
commonly deny the ſame : Some affir me ; and he is more inclined to their 0pt- 
nion. Inconcluſcon, hc impugneth theſc 1 nneceſ/arie matters, and ſeriouſly ex. 
horteth vs to reforme our Manners. 


Hou wilt trouble me much,and thy ſelfe likewiſe,andere thou art 
aware thruſt me into great ſtriieand crouble, who propoleft me 
ſuch ſhort queſtions, in which, withour offence, I dare not differ 
from the Stoicks, neyther can I conſent with a fate conſcience, 

©& Thou cnquireſt of me, whether it be true which the Stoickes 
maintaine, that wiſedome is good, but ro be wiſe is not. Firlt of ail will I ex. 
pound what the Stoicks thinke, then dare I boldly diſcover my opinion. Its 
the opinion of our ſe&t, that that which is good isa bodie, becauſe that which 
is good aReth, Bur cach thing that hath ation is a bodie. That which is 

good profireth, but he muſt doe ſomewhar,to the end he may profit; andifir 
doth,it is a bodie. T hey fay that wiſedome is good, it followeth then of ne- 
celhrie thar it is corporall. Bur they thinke that to be wile is notof the ſame 
condition. Ir isa thing incorporal, and acctdentall vnto wiledome,and there- 

'ore it cannot produce any ation, neyther profiteany wayes. Burt ſay we not 

itisgood to be wile? We ſay loin relation to that whereon it dependeth,that is 

to lay,to wiſedomeit ſelfe, Betore I] begin to retire my ſelfe, and ro vaite my 

{cle with the contrary parties,heare that which ſome Stoicks anſwer vnto the 

reſt. After this manner ſay they,it is no good thingto live happily : will they, 

nill they, they muſt anſwer that a bleſled life is good, andthar to live blefſedly 
is a good thing. Moreover it is oppoſed againſt thoſe of our ſet, Will you bee 
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| redit is good, The Stoicks are conſtrained to wrelt words, and to require 
| the interpolition of one ſyllable, which ovr ſpeech permitteth not ro be inler. 
| red; I will,if thou wile ſufter me,annex the ſame : That, ſay they,isto be deſired 
| which is good to be delired, which is contingent vnto good, which good when 
that is required. J am not of this opinion, and I iudge that the Stoickes a- 
| gree with me herein, becauſe the firſt poynt bridleth them, and they cannot 
lawfully change the manner of ſpeech : we are wont to attribute much tothe 
common and vniuerſall opinion of men. Amongſt vs it is a teſtimony of truth, 
itit be alledged thatall men beleeve that whichis in queſtion. As for proofe 
that there are gods, we alledge that the belcefe that there arc gods is ingrafted 
and planted in all mens mindes; neyther isthereany Nation, how brutith ſo- 
ener, that beleeueth not that there are gods ? When we diſpute of the eternitie 
of ſoules , the conſent of men eyther tearing Hell, or reuerencing the ſame, 
bath no ſmall moment and authoririe. I vſe this publique perſwaſion, thou 
| (halt inde no man whothinketh not that both wiſedome and to be wilſeis 
200d. I willnot doeas they are accuſtomed that are overcome, who ſeeing 
themſelues in danger to loſe thetr lives, appeale vnto che people ; we will be- 
g!n to fight with our owne weapons: whether is that which happeneth vnto a- 
ny man without or within him ro whom it happenerh? [f it be in kim to whom 
it happeneth, itis as well a bodiz asthat to which ir happeneth : for nothing 
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wiſe? Therefore it is a thingto be delired to be wiſe: it it be a thing to be deli- 


| we haue attainedir, is not required as good, bur is an acceiſion to the good | 
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can happen without touch, and that which touchethis a bodic. If ig bee 
without, ater it hath happened it departeth : that which retireth bis ſelte hath 
orion , and whatſoeuer hath moon isa bodice. T hou hopeſt that 1 will 
{ay, that the courl? is not one thing, and running another z neyther heate one 
ching, ang to be hote another ; neicher light onething, and to ſhine another. 
[ grant that there 1s a diverſitic in theſe things, but I ſay that the one are not 
ot a diftcrent condition trom the other. It health beca thing indiftecent, to 
be in health isa thing indifterent: likewiſe, if beauty be indifferent, to be beau- 
rifull is indifferent : it 1wſtice be good, to bee iult is good : if villany bee cvil, to 
be a villaine 1s cuill, As much atſuredly as if lippitude be cuill, to have pur- 
blindeeyes 1s cuill. I hat thou mayeſt know this, can the one bee without the 
other? I o be wiſc is wiſedome,, and it is wiſecome to be wiſe. So farre is ir 
from breeding doubt that the one reſemblerh the other, that fome men ſv 
pole that they are one and the lame thing. But I would willingly aske this 
queſtion z Since all things are cither good, or cuill, or indifferent, in what 
canke T o be wile, [hail be placed ? T hey deniethatitisgood , and cuill it is 
not; it followeth then that it is indifterent : but that repure wee to bee meane 
and indifterent that may as well befall an euill as a good man, as money, beau. 
ry, and abilitie. But to bee wiſc cannot befall any but a wiſe-man, and therc- 
tore it 15 not indiftcerent, An evill it is not that cannot betide an cuvill man, and 
theretore it1s good : 1t 18, faith he, the accident of wiſedome. T his therefore 
which thou termcit To be wiſe, whether makerh it wiſedome or ſuft-reth it ? 
\Vhether it doth make it or ſuffer it, in both kindes it isa body ; for both that 
which is made and that which maketh is a bodie : if it be a body it is good. For 
this one thing was deficientin ir, and detaincd it trom being good, which was, 
becauſe it had no body. T he Peripateriques holde that there is no difference 
detwixt wiſedome and to be wiſe, when as the ane is comprehended in the 0- 
ther. For thinkeſt thou that any man is wiſe except hce that bath wiſedome ? 
And thinkett thou that wiſedome acompanicth him that 1s wiſe ? I he ancient 
Logicians diltingutthed theſe things, & trom them this diviſion came vnto the 
Sroicks, Whar this is I will tell thee: The field is one thing, and to have poſllel- 
tion of the ſame, another. Why not, when as to haue the pofleſhon of the field 
1ppcrtaineth ro him that hath the field, and not vntothe field ? So wiſedome 
is one thing, and to be wiſe another. ] thinke thou wile grant mce this , that 
thele are two; that whichis had, and hee that hath the ſame : wiſedome 1s 
had, he thar is wiſe hath it, Wiſedome 13 a perfet minde , or that which at 
taineth the fulneſſe of perfeRion z for thee is the aft of life., Whatis to be wile? 
| cannot ſay a perte& minde, butthat which befalleth him that hath a perfe&t 
minde. So the one is a good minde, the other as it were to haue a good minde. 
There are, faith he, divers natures of the body: as for example; this 1s a 
man ; that a horſe : theſe natures likewiſe are followed by the motions of the 
mind, which make ſhew of the body. T heſe motions hauc ſome thing proper 
and conſidered apart from the bodies, as I ſce Caro walking; this doth the 
(ene ſhew, the minde belceue, Iris a body that I ſee, on which I have fixed 
both mine eye »nd my minde. I ſay afterwards Cato walketh, I ſpeake not now 
of his bodie, bur of ſomething denounced of the body, thatisro ay , of his 


30 when we ſay wiſcdome, we vnderſtand ſome thing that is bodileſſe : when 
wee ſay hee is wiſe, wee ſpeake of the body. Bur there is a great difference 
whether thou ſpeakeſt this, or of that : for the preſent, let vs pur the caſe that 


cſ wilſc- 


notion, which ſome call pronounced, ſome ſignified, otherſome denounced. { 
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| wiledome and to bee wileare two things; for as yet I publiſh not my opinion: 
what hindereth both the one and the other to bee good ? T hou laidit a little 
| before that the field was one thing,and to poſleſie the field was another, Why 
| | not? for hce that poſſeſleth the ſame is in one nature, and that which is pol- 
| ſeſſed is another, the oncisa man, the other is a fielde. But inthiswhereot 
| we now make queſtion , wiſedome and to bee wiſe are things of the ſame na 
| ture. Furthermore, the field that is pofleſiced is one thing , and the man that 
| 

| 
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pollefſcth the ſame another ; but wiſedome and to bee wile are found in one 
and the ſame man, T he poſſcſhon of the field comes by right, that of wiſe- 
dome comes by nature. A man may alienc the held , and give it vnto another 
man; wiſcdome never departeth from him that poſlcſſcth the ſame : wee mufi 
not therefore compare things that are vnlike, I began ro ſay that both theſe 
may be two, and yet both of chem good. Wiſedome and a wile-man are two, 
and by thy confelſion both of them arc good. Bur even as nothing hindercth 
but that wiſedome is a good thing, and he that hath wiſcdome is good , ſo no- 
thing hindereth but that wiſedome is good, and to haue wiſedome, this1s to 
be wiſe and good, I will bee a wiſe-man to this end that I may bee wiſe. Whar 
therefore ? Is not that good without the which the other is not good ? Vn- 
doubtcdly, you ſay that wiledome it it be withour vſe is to be eſteemed as no- 
thing. And what is the vic of wiſcdome? To þce wiſe, T his is that which is 
moſt precious in her, which being taken from her {hee is but mcere illuſion : if 
rorments be cuill, it is cuill ro be tortured, yea, in ſuch fort that if a man were 
never tormented, he ſhould never conſequently hauc any torments. Wiſdome 
is an habitude of a perfc& vnderſtanding; to be wiſc,the vic of a perfe mind: 
how can the vic thereot be good, which withour vic is not good ? I azke thee 
whether wiſedome is tobe defired ? T hov confeffeft it. I aske thee whether the 
| vic of wiſedome is to be delired ? T houconfefteſt it, proteſting likewiſe not to 
receive the ſame if a man will barre thee of the vie thereof : that which is to 

be deſired is good; to be wiſc is the vic of wiſcdome, as the vie of cloquence is 
to ſpeake,the vic of theeye to ſee; but the vie of wiſedome is to be defired, Zr: 


— ——_— 


— 


| co, to be wiſe is a thing to bedefired, andit it be to bedeſired it is good. I con- 
| dcmne my cite for times paſt, tor following thoſe whom I accuſe, and for im- 
plying arguments in a thing thatis manitcit. For who can doubt but that cx- 
| treame heate is euill, and to beextreamely hot is evill, and thatif colde beee. 
| vill,it :$an cuill thing to be colde? If lite be good,thatto live is good ? All theſe 
things that are about wiſedomearenot in the ſame, but we are to ſtay our ſclucs 
| vpon her, and if we will diſcourſe ſhe hath ample and ſpacious retreats to con- 
ucrſc in, Let vs inquire of the nature of the gods, of the nouriſhmentsand di. 
| uers motions of the Plaxets, whether our bodies bee diſpoſed according to 
| their reuolntions, or whether their influences haue an hand in all mens bodies 
and mindes : whether thoſe things which are called caſuall are tied rogether in 
a certaine order, and if nothing bee done in this world without ſome ſpecial! 
prouidence. Bur theſe things haue no relation to the preſent reformation 
of manners, yet mount they the minde, and raiſe the ſame to the greatneſſe 
| 6: thoſe things they intreate of. But thoſe diſpntes whereof I ſpoke a lictle 
| before, doc diminiſh and deprefle the ſame, neyther as thou thinkeft doe 
they whert, butdullthe ſame. But why, I beſeech you, imploy wee {o necel. 
ary a carereſerncd for greater and betrer things, ina thing if not meerely falſe, 
yet truely vnprofitable ? Whar ſhall it profit mee whether wiſedome bce 


one thing, andto bee wile bee another ? What ſhall it auaile mee to know 
| whether 
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whether this be good, or that bee badde ? Atall adventures fee whart I deſire ; 
I wiſh thee wiſedome, and my lelte that I may be wiſe; fo {hall wee bee both 
equall, Rather doe this, that thou mayelt ſhew mee the way how | may ar- 
caine vato theſe, Tell mee what I muſt eſchue, and what I ſhould delire, 
by what ftadics I way confirme my infirme minde ; how I may drive farre 
from mee thoſe vices that carrie and tranſport mce from the right , how | 
may-ſurmount ſo many cuils ; bow I may remove theſe calamities that 
hauc broken in vpon mee, and how I may thwait thoſe, in which 1 baue 
engaged my {clte. T each mee how I may endure affliftions without grie- 


ving , fclicitie without other mens cnuie or diliaſte, how I may nor expe | 
| 


the laſt and neceſlaric tearme of lite, but of my ſelfe when 1 (ball fo thinke 
good, ſpeedily ſecke ir out and flie vnto it, Nothing in my iudgement is 
more abſurd and difhonett then co wiſh for death. tor if thov wilt live, 
why wilheſt thou todie ? If thou wilt not, to what intent importunelt thou 
the gods for that which they gaue thee when thou wert borne ? For cucn 
as it 1s decreed that thou malt die one day whether thou wilt or no, ſo when 
thou wilt is in thine owne power: the one is of neceſhtie, the other of will. 
Some few dayes paſt I have read a {hametull Preface of a certaine man o- 
therwile learned and eloquent, where theſe wordes are : So 7 may die ( laith 
hee) mncontinently. O tond man, thou delireſt that which is thine owne ;, So 
I may die imcomtinently. It may bce that in ſpeaking theſe wordes thou art 
becomeolde. Ocherwife what Rayerhthee ? No man boldes thee; eſcape 
when thou wilt, chule ſucha part of the inſtruments of nature, as ſcemeth 
good vnto thee, and command the ſame to giue thee iſſuc: tor theſe are the 
clements whereby this ioferiour world is maintained, water, carthand ayre; 
all theſe are both the caules of life, and the high-wayes co death, So 1 may 
dic incomtinently : but when wilechou die ? What day wilt thou alhgne to 
thine incontinent ? It may come ſooner then thou wiſtheſt. Theſe are the 
wordes of a weake minde, and of ſuch an one who by this protcliation 
would obtaince mercic and lengrhening of his lite : hee will notdice that wilh- 
eth tor death. Beſecch the gods to give thee lite and healch : if thou balt 
a minde to die, this is the fruite of death, to giue ouer wiſhing, Ler vs 
ſpeake of thele things my Lucillizs, and by them forme our vnderſtandings: 
this is wiſedome, and to be wiſe, conlitteth in this, not to debate impertinent 


| queſtions of vaprofitable diſpures. So many queſtions bath Fortune propo- 


led vnto thee, yet ba(t thou not ſatisfied her in them : now thou cavilleſi. How 


| load a thing is it to ftand flouriſhing thy ſwordin the ayre, when the (ignall 


1s given thee to begin the skirmiſh ? Grue oucr theſearmes of diſport, thou 
art co fight at [harpe. Tell mee by what meancs no ſadneſle or feare may trou- 
ble the minde?by what meanes I may disburden my felte of this troubleſome 
weight of ſecret delires ? Ler ſomewhat be done. Wiſedome is good, to bee 
wilc is not good : bc it ſo. Let vs denie that to bee wiſc is a good thing, to the 
end we may draw all that ſtudieigto contemper, which is imployed in ſuperfiu. 
ous matters. \V bat if thou kneweſt likewiſe that thisis in queſtion, whether tu. 
ture wiſedome be good ? For what doubt is there, I pray you, whether the 
birnezdoe already fecle the harueſt that is at band, that cither childhood vn- 
derſtand his tuture youth, being deſtitute of force and vigor ?the health thar is 
to comeis nothing prefitable to him that is ſick, no more then reſt doth which 
ought to follow the courſe and wreftling,comftorterh not a man aslong as he is 


| running or wreſtling. Who knowcth not thatthat which is tocome is not good 
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| ſhould preſently want this euill. It may be hereafter that I ſha!l be wiſe, al. 


Lucius Anneus Seneca. 
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tor this onely cauſe, becauſe it is yet to come ? For that which is good, prohi- 
teth and ſeructh without delay, No things can be profitable,but ſuch as are 
preſent : if a thing profic not, truely it is not good it it profit, it is preſently 
good. [ {ball be wile; this (hall be good when I ſhall be lo : but in the meane 
while it is not. Firſt mult a thing be, and afterwards it muſt be ſuch or ſuch, 
But teli me, I pray thee, how may that, which as yer is nothing, be perfefly 

00d? For how wile thou haue me bercer prove it vnto thee, that a thing 1s 
nor, then if I (hall ſay, it is to come? tor it 1s manifeſt, that it is not yet come, 
that is comming. T he Spring muſt follow. 1 know now that it is Winter, 
the Summer (hall ſucceede : I know that it 18 nor Summer time. TI he greateſt 
argument | haue,thar a thing is nor as yet preſent, is, that it is to come. [ hope 
[thall be wiſe, yet in the meanc ſpace | am not wiſe. If I bad that good, 1 


though by this thou vndcritandelt that I am not yet wile : I cannot at one 
time be in that good and this cuill. T heſe two things doe not agree, but are 
dis-ioyntcd ; neyther are at once inthe ſame,good and cuill. Let vs paſſe over 
ſpecdily theſe ingenious trifles, and haſten our ſelves to attaine thoſe things 
which may giucvs any helpe. There is no wan that caretully ſecketh tor a 
Midwife to come vnto his daughrer that 15 in labour, that readeth vnto her the 
ordinance and diſpoſition of the publike Playes. T bere 1s no man that haſtily 
runneth to quench the fire that hath ſcized his houſe, that hath the leyſure 
ro ſtudy how to ſauc his man that inagamear Cheile is hemmed in on cuery 
lide. But thou knowelt, that from all parts there commerh newes vnto thee 
both of the burning of thy Houſe,and the death of thy Children,of the ſiege 
of thy Citie, of the pillage of thy goods, Adde hereunto Shipwracks, Earth- 
quakes, and all other dread tu]l accidents, Being in the midſt of ſo many trou- 
bles, haft thou no other bulineſſe, but ro give thy ſelte to pleaſure? T bou in- 
quireſt what difference therc 15 betwixt wiſedome, and to be wiſe ? I hou knit. 
teſt and looſeſt knots, hauing ſogreat a mounraincof miſeries hanging ouer thy 
head. Nature hath not given vs ſo tauourable and liberall benefit ef time, 
that we ſhould have leyſure ro loſe any part thereof; confider alſo how much 
they loſe, whoare moſt diligent. T he fickneſſe of our ſelucs and of our friends | 
carrieth away one part ot vs, and neceflaric and publique affaires another, 
SIcepe robbeth from vs the halfe of our lite. Of this time ſo ſhorr, ſo ſwift, 
and that carrieth vs away, to what purpoſe 1s 1t, to conſume the greater part 
thereof in vaine? Adde hereunto new, that the minde is accuſtomed rather to 
delighr,then to heale it ſelfe ; and that Philoſophy, which ſhould be the reme 
die of evils, ſerueth nothing bur for paſtime, I know not what difference there 
is berwixt wiſcdome, and being wiſe, yet know I well, that it profiteth me no. 
thing, whether I know theſe things or know them nor. Tell me, when I have 
learned the difference betwixt wiſedome and being wiſe, if I ſhall be wiſc? 
Wuhy rather detaineft thou me amongſt the words then the workes of wiſe- | 
dome ? Make me ſtronger, make me fecurer, make me equall with For- 
_ make me ſuperiour : but I may be ſuperiour, if I doe all that which I 
carne. © 
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That he will write no vaine E piftles, but rather ſach as are full of profitable Leſ- 
ſons. He per ſwadeth to handle our private, not forraine buſineſſes ; to r2quire 
nothing of Fortune, neyther to depend Vpon her. T hat the true good is 10 be 
ſong ht, and the definition what it is; and likewiſe, what it differeth from ho. 
neſtie. That enery good # according to nature, neyther yet is enery things good 


which is according 10 nature. 


ed Hou requireſt me to write vnto thee oftentimes :if we enter into 

>T ad account,thou canft not ſufhciently ſatisfic me. It was agreed be- 
of EH eweene vs, that thou ſhouldelt write firſt, and that I (hould an. 
* ſwer thee, I will not be behind hand with thee; I know that 


counſell Atticus ro doe, that 1s,to write whatſocuer came into his minde,al- 
though hee had no matrer whereupon to write. I can neuer want matter to 
| write vntothee, although I omit all that diſcourſe wherewith C/cers llufterh his 
Epiſtles, to wit,who it is that laborerh for Ofhces, who fighteth with his owne 
or forraine Forces, who laboreth for the Conſular,cither vnder Coſars or Pom- 
peys tauour, or of himſelfe : How hard a Vlurer Cicilins is, from whom his 
neighbours cannot wreſt a penny, but a hundreth-vpon a hundreth. Jt were 
better for a man to ſpeake of bis owne mileries,then of another mans, to exa- 
mine him(ſelfe,and to coniider how many things a man Jaboureth tor, and ob. 


thing, to demand and purchaſe nothing, and to let Fortune poſleſſe her eſtates, 
without bribing atter any of them. How pleaſant a thing is it;thinkelt chovu, 
when the people are aſſembled, when ſuch as pretend Offices, giue Court to 
their well-wiſhers,and the one publikel y proteſterh the money he will give,the 
other (ollicireth by his ſurertics and privat tricnds: when one man weareth and 
waſtcth another mans hands with kiſſes; where, had he attained what he deft. 
reth, he would loathe they ſhould couch his: when all men are aftonilhed, and 
expe the voice of the Cryer; to itand idle, and expect thoſe Fayres, neyther 
boying nor ſclling any thing ? How great toy enioyeth this man, who bchold- 
eth not theſe aſſemblies, where choice 1s made of Pretors & Conſuls? bur thoſe 
great Eſtates, where the one demaundeth yearely honours, others perpetual] 
power; the one happy ſucceſle in battels, and triumphs, the other riches; rhe 
one marriages and chiidren, the othcr long and happy lite tor cthemſclues and 
their parents. O how great a minde is it ro demaund nothing, to make ſup- 
plication to no man, and to fay vnto Fortune, I have nothing to doe with thee, 
| ary not at thy commandement; I know, that with thee Catoes are repelicd, 
and Yatinians aduanced; I demaund nothing at thy bands ! T his is to reduce 
Fortune into order. For this cauſe therefore ought we to cntertaine one ano. 
ther, anFto entreat continually on this ſubic& in our Letters, bcholding on 
every (ide of vs ſo many thouſands of men in trouble, who to calt themſelves 
headlong into ſome morrall ruine, traucrſc one miſchiete, ro tinde out ano- 
ther; and ſceke thoſe things, which they incontinently fiye as foone as they 
haue found them, or wherewith they ſhould be likewiſe diſguſted. For who 
is hee that hath contented himſelfe with that which was ginen him, or thay 


| there is nothing loſt that is lent thee : I will pay thee theretore | 
” | 
before thy day z neyther will | doe that which cloquent Cicero was wont to | 


raineth not one. T his, my Zuci{1s,is a worthy thing, this a ſecure and tree | 
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ppoſcd any thing ouer great, when he wifhed the ſame?Felicitie is not vnſati- 


| fu 
able,as men belccuc, but it is weake and ſmall,and therctore fatisfieth no man, 


| 

| T hou belecueſt that theſe things are great, becauſe thou art eſtranged trom 
| them; but to him that hath gotten them,they are but bale: I lye,it luch a one 
| 
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| ſecke not to mount higher. That whick thou accovunteſt bigheſt, is but a De- 
| gree, But the ignorance of truth is the cauſe that men crre thus, and they run 
| vntothat which hath but the appearance of goed, being deceiuced by common 
| opinion. Afterwards, hauing by much traucll obtained that which they pre- 
tcnded, they ſec that thole things are cuill,vainc,and lefle then they expected, 
and the moſt part of them admircth at one time or another, this falſe luſtre ot 
ſuch vanitics. In bricte, the common ſort eſtecme thoſe things for good, which 
aregreateſt, But left we fall into this error, let vs enquire that which is good, 
T he interpretation thereof hath becne divers: ſome bave defined the ſame in 
one ſort, otherſome in another. Some define it thus, Good is that which in- 
viteth our minds,and that calleth vs vnto him. Hereunto ſome pleaſantly ob- 
ict : But what it ſucha good inuitea man vnto his ruine? T hou knowelt how 
many cuils thercare thar are attraRtiue, T ruth,and that which ſcemeth true, 
| difter thus, T bat which is good, is annexcd vnto truth , for it is not good, cx. 
cept it betrue. But that which inuiteth to it ſelfe, and attraReth by-bis appea- 
rance, hath a reſemblance of truth : it inſinuateth, ic ſollicitcth, it drawcth. 
Some haue defined it thus, Good is that which mouecth a dclirc of it (clfe, or 
that incitcth the motion of the minde,that tendeth thereunto, And to this it is 
oppoled in the ſame ſort. For many things incite the motions of the minde, 
which are delired to theirconfalton that delire them, Better have they done, 
who hauedchined itthus. That is good, which draweth vnco it ſelfe, according 
to nature,that motion of the Soule ; ſothat we ovght rodelire it then,when it 
is worthy to bedelired. Let vs adde hereunto, that this good is honaſt and ver- 
tuous, for we ought not to purchaſe an vnperteR good. T his place admoniſheth 
me to teach thee the difference that there is berwixt that which is good, and 
that which is honeſt. Some things they hauc,mixed,and inſeparable berweene 
them : neyther can that be good, which hath not ſome honeltic in it; neyther 
that honeſt, which is not good, What difference therefore is betwixt them 
both ? Honeſtic is a perfet good, wherein a bleſſed lite is accompliſhed, by 
whoſe atrouchment other things are made good alſo, That which I ſay, is 
thus, T hereare ſome things which are neyther good nor evil! ; as Wartare, 
Embaſſage, and Turiſdition. T beſe things, when they are honeſtly admini- 
ſtred, begin to be good, and become fo, whereas before time they were indifte- 
rent, Good, by the focietie of honeſtie,is made good, and honeltie by it ſclfe is 
good, Good floweth from honeſtic,honefiic is 0! it ſelfe, T hat which isgood, 
might haue beene euill ; that which is honeſt, could not be but good, Some 
have propoſed this definition. T hat is good, which is according to nature, 
Marke what I ſay. T hat which is good,is according to nature ; yet is not that 
torthwith good,that is according to nature, Many things conſent vnto nature: 
yet ſo [mall are they, that they deſerve nor to be called good; for they are 
[mall,and contemptible. No good, no,not the leaſt, is to be contemhed : for 
as long as It is little, it is not good ; when it beginneth to be good, it is not 
little, Whence is gny thing knowne to be good? if it be perictly according to 
nature. T hou doeſt conteſle, ſayeſt rhov, that this is go0d which js accor- 
ding to nature, this is his propertie. Thou confecſſeſt likewiſe, that there are 


ſomethings which are according to nature, and yet not good. How therefore 
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is that good, when theſe are not ? How atrayneth it anocher propertie, when 
as both of chem haue this propertic, to be according to nature? T hat is to ſay, 
in as much as they are great. Neytheris this a new thing, that ſome things 
are changed by encrealing. He was an infant; now become a young man: 
hce bath had at that time ſome other proprietie, For the young man is en- 
dowed with reaſon, the infant is deprived of it. Some things becume not 
onely more great in their encreale, but other things likewiſe. T bat (fayth he) 
is not made another thing, which is made greater, Ir skilleth not whether 
thou fill a Bottle with Wine,or a Tonne, the propertie of Wine remaineth in 
both the Veſſels. A little weight of Honey, and a great, differ not in ſauovur. 
Thou ſetteft downe difterent examples : forin thele the ſame qualitie remay- 
neth,and though they be encreaſcd,they arc alwayes Honey and Wine. Some 
things, amplifed in their kind, continue in their propertie : ſome things, after 
many encrealings, are changed by the laſt, which imprinteth in them a new 
qualitie, other then that which they bad before, One [tone will make anarch, 
chart is to ſay, that bindeth in and faſtneth in the declining lides,and that tyerh 
them together, Why hath this laſt ſtone, although it be little, ſo great a vſe ? 
becauſe it maketh the worke compleat, although it giue it not any great cn- 
creaſe. T here are ſome things, which in aduangng them(clucs,deſpoyle them- 
ſelues of their former forme, and inueit a new. After that our vnderſtanding 
hath long time traucllcd vpon any ſubicA, and that it is wearied in tollowing 
the greatnelle thereot, he beginneth to cſteeme it infinite, becauſe it is become 
farre diftcrent from that it was before, when it ſeemed great, bur nor infi. 
nite. In like caſe wee haue imagined, that a thing may not becur, which is 
hardly cut : afterwards, the difticultie growing to be greater, wee finde, that 
therthing can no more be cut. In like ſort, of a thing which is hardly moued, 
wee come vnto 4 thing which is vumouecable. According to the ſame rea- 
ſon, ſome thing hath beene according to nature, and afterwards, the great. 
neſſe of the ſame hath tranſported it into another propertie , and hath 


made it good. 
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That we may deſire Riches, and enioy them, without requiring them as vnne. 
ceſſarie. T hat the end of all things, which exceed not nature, @ to be conſi- 
dered. She ſeeketh not ſuperfluinte, but ſufficient. CA lait, he ſheweth, that 
all they. who commonly are 1 eputed rich, are poore. Good God, they are both 
excellent and true. 


"= 


yy S oftentimes as I have found any thing, I expe nottillthon lay 
F 4 | cric haifes, I ſay this vnto my ſclte. T hou askeſt me what it 

=\&2 is that I have found out ? Open thy Lap, it is mecregaine that [ 

& give thce, I willreach thee how thou mayeſt become rich ſud- 
2 denly ; which thou art very deſirous to heare of. And not with- 
out cauſe I will leade thee the ſhorteſt way to great riches. Yet haſt thou need 
of a Creditor, and to negotiate, thou muſt needes borrow, yet will I nor ſuffer 
thee to hauc any Sollicitor to borrow for rhee, nor Broaker to publiſh thy 
name, | will beſtow a Creditor on thee, that (hall be at thy commandement : 


That is to ſay, that ſentence of Ca T © , Whatſoener 18 be, it will ſuffice, 
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equire that of our ſclucs, whatſoeuer we want. Þor thele | 
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things (my Lucillzus) arc alike, not to Gctire, and to hauvc. I hectic of the 
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matter in both is alike 3 thou ſhalt not be vexed. Neither doe I command thee 
| 


| this, to deny Nature any thing; [he is obltipate, the cannot be ouercome, ſhe 
| requireth her ownc: bur fo,that thou mayeit know,thar whatſocuer exccedeth 
Naturc,is but borrowed, and not neceflaric. I am hungry, I mult cate: whe. 
cher this bread be browne or white, it appertaineth nothing to Natureg ſhe will 
hauc the belly not delighted, but hiled. ] ama dry: whether this watcr be fet. 
ched trom the next Lake,or that which I hauc cloſed vp in much Snow, that it 
might be cooled by torraine cold, it concerneth Nature no waycs. She com- 
mandeth this one thing.that the thirſt ſhovld be quenched; whether the Pot be 
Gold,or Cryſtall,or Caſhdony,or a Por of Tivoli, or the hollow of the hand, it 
skill-th not, Fix thine eye vpon the end of all things,and thou {halt forlake ſu- 
perfluitics, Hunger prefieth me: Let thy hand lay hold on whatſoever is next 
| thee,the appetite (hal make that toothſome, whatſocuer | tay hold of. An hun- 
gry ſtomacke is glad of any thing. Thou demandelt therefore, what thing itis 
that dcelighteth me ? Me thinkes 1t is worthily ſpoken ;.4 wiſe man i 4 diligent 
ſearcher of natarall riches. .1 hou payelt mc, fayeti chou,wirch an empty platter, 
\V hat is that empty? I had already preparcd my Banck,and looked about me 
vpon what Sca 1 ſhould cmbarke my felte to tollow erafhque, what publike e. 
ſtare I might rent, what merchandizeT lhould fend for, Its a deccit in thee,to | 
| teach me poucrtic, when thou ha(t promiſed me riches, Doclt thou then c- 
ſtecme him poore,that wantcth nothing? I hou anſwereft,that it 1s by his owne 
meancs,and by the benefit of his patience,not of Fortune, Docit thou therfore 
iudge him not to be rich, becauſe his riches cannor ceaſe? Whether had(ſt thou 
1 rather hauce much,or ſufficient ? be that hath much,defireth more, which is an 
argument that as yet he hath not ſuthcient: he that hath cnough, hath atrained 
the end, which ncuer befalleth a rich man. Docſt chou therctore thinke, that 
thcie are not riches, becauſc tor thera no man 1s baniſhed, becauſe tor them no | 
ſonnc hath giuen his father poyſon, nor witc ber husband ? becauſe in warres 
they are ſecurc,in peace at relt ? becavſeir is neither dangerous to enioy them, 
nor troubleſome to diſpoſe them? Harh he bur a little,that hath neicher cold, 
nor hunger,nor thirſt? Jupiter himſelte bath no more. Neucr is that little, which 
is ſuthcicnt;zncucr is that much, which is not ſufhcicnt. Alexander of Macedon 
after he had conquered Alta,andthe Indians,is poore: he ſceketh what be may 
make his owne, he ſcarcheth out vnknowne Scas he ſcndeth out new Navies 
' vpon the Ocean; and if I may ſay ſo,paſſerh and prefleth beyond the bounds 
and limits of the \World. T hat which futhccth Nature,contenteth nor- a man. 
And ſome there haue been found, that having all things, haue notwithſtanding 
coueted ſomewhat. Sogreatis the blindnefle of our minds,and fo great the for- | 
| getfulneſſe ot men, that they remember not themſelves of their beginnings, 
| whenrthey ſee themſelues aduanced.T his Prince,that was Lord of a little An- 
| gle of Greece,and that not withour ſome oppolition,is ſorry,that after he bath 
diſcoucred and conquered fo many Nations, to heare ſay,that he muſt returne 
vnto bis owne, Money ncuer made any man rich:contrariwiſe,thcre is not any 
man that hath gathered ſtore of it together, that is not become more coverous. 
\Wouldeſt thou know the reaſon hereof ? Hee that hath much, beginneth to | 
a1uc a will to have more, In ſumme,alrhovgh thou ſer before me whom thou 
wilt,ot thoſe who are reputed as rich as either Craſſus or Liciniws ; let him fer 


| downe his reuenewes, and account whatſocuer hee hath,and wharſocucr hee 
hopeth | 
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hopeth, togerher$ yet this man, if thou belceucſt me, is poore, or if thou truſt 

thy lelte,may be poore. Bur hee that hath compoſed himſelte ro that which 
Nature requircth at his hands,is not onely without the ſence, but alſo without 
the teare of pouertie, Bur tothe end thou mayeſt know how bard a thing it is 
co reſtraine a mans affaires according toche meaſure of Naturezthis man, whom 
we ſuppole to be moulded and fa{hioned according to his will, and whom 
thou calleſt poore, hath ſomerhing which is ſaperfluous. But riches attrat and 
blinde the common fort, when great ſummes of money are carried out of an y 
mans houſe, when bis rootes are enriched and garmiſhed with gold, when bis 
family are cither comely in body,or courtly in apparrell. All thele mens tclici- 
tic is in publike oftentation: but he whom we haue exempted both trom the 
eye ofthe People,andthe hand of Fortune, is blefled inwardly, For as touching 
thoſe, with whom pouertic bath taken place, and is ſcized of them vnder the 
ſuppoſed name of riches, they baue their goods in ſuch lort, as we arc aid ro 
baue the Ague,when the Ague bath vs. Contrariwiſe, we mult ſay, the Ague 
hath hold of bim:andin like manner we ought to ſay, Riches hold and poſſeſſe 
him. T here is nothing therefore that [ would haue thee remember more then 
this,that no man is ſofkciene! y admoniſhed, to the end thou mayeſt mcaſufe all 
things by naturall defires, which content chemſclues with nothing or with lit- 
tle. Onely beware thou mixe nor vices with deſires. Askeſt thou me vpon what 
Table,in what filuer Veſlell, by what fcruices and feruants Nature preſenterh 
thee thy meat? Know that ſhe requirerh nothing but mcar. 


When parching thirſt doth burne thy iawes throughout, 
Seek'ſt thow for gold therein to quench thy drought ? 

When hunger tempts thee,doſt thou loath each meate, 
Except thou Peacocks fleſh or Turbot eate ? 


Hunger is not ambitious, ſhe is contented to ceaſe, ſhe careth not much by what 
meanes. T heſe are the torments of vnhappie excetlc-he ſccketh how,afrer he is 
glutted, he may get an appetite; how he may not hill, bur torce and ftuffe his 
bodice; how he may revoke his thirſt againe, which 1s pacificd by the tormer 
potion. Horace therefore wittily denyeth that it appertaineth to thirſt,in whar 
pot or in how cleance a hand water be miniſtred. For it thou thinkelt that cun- 
cerneth thee, how well frizeled the page is, and how cleane and neat the pot is 
which he preſcnterh thee with, thou art nor adry. Amongtt other things, Na- 
ture hath eſpecially fauoured vs herein, that ſhe hath taken all diſdaine from 
neceſſitie : ſuperfluities take pleaſure in varietie; thisis ſcarce ſeemely,that not 
well dreft, this oftendeth mine eyes. T he Creator of all things, who hath ſer 
downe vnto vsthe Laws of our lite, hath given order to maintaine vs in health, 
and not to entertaine vs indelighr. All things are ready and at hand for the 
conſeruation of our healths: it the queſtion be of delights, all chat which con- 
cerneth them, is not recoucred, but with much miſeric and difhcultic, Let vs 
therefore make vi6 of this benefit of Nature, which is tro be numbred amongſt 
the greateſt, and ler vs thinke, that the greateſt matter wherein we are moſt ob- 
liged vnto her, is, that ſhe hath effefted this in vs, T hat whatſocuer is deſired in 
necellitie, is catertaincd and embraced withour loathing. 
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| wel-goucrned dnety,as to have a charitable care of amans father in his age,to 
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| How the knowledge of goodneſſe came nts vs by obſeruation and conference, 

as alſo by the aſaſtavce of nature. CAnd it commeth likewiſe by the con- 
| trary, that is, by the deteſtation of vice. Hee deſcribeth a wiſe man, who 
| not only ſpurneth againit thoſe things which are commonly to bee required or 
feared , but death : Alſo in concluſion ſuch an one as ts alwayes one, and 


conſtant to himelfe. 


ewe -Iy Hy Epiſtle hath wandred about many pettie queſtions , yet hath 
ſtared ir ſelfe vpon one, and delireth to hane my reſolution 
herein : how the firft notice of good and honclt things came vn- 
to vs. Theſe two things in ſome mens opinion are diuerſe, 
but with vs thatare Stoicks, they are only divided. 1 will tel] 
thee what thisis; Some men thinke that thatis good which is profitable, and 
therefore they impoſe this name vnto riches, to a horſe ,to wine, to a ſhooe 
ſv abict is the name of good amongſt them, and ſo vnduly applyed vnto 
ſeruile vices. They ſuppole that honelt which conliſteth in the dilcharge of a 


comtort and relicuc the pouertic of a mans friend, to behaue himſelfe valiantly 
ina warlike cxpedition,to deliver a mans opinion wiſely and modeſtly. Theſe 
make wee two, but ourot one, Nothing is good except it bethat which is 
honeſt, that which is honeſt is good alſo, I ſuppoſe ita ſuperfluous matrerto 
anncxc what diftcicnce there 18 betwixt them, when as I have oftentimes 
expreſſed the ſame. 1 will onely fay this, T hat nothing ſeemeth good vnto 
vs, which a man may vie badly. Butthou ſceſt how many there bec that vſc 
their riches, nobilitic, and ſtrength badly, I now therefore retpyrne vnto that 
which thou delireft me to reſolue thee in, how rhe knowledge of that which 
is go0d and honeſt came hirit vato vs,/ T his nature conld not teach vs, for ſhee 
gaue vs but the ſeedes of ſciences, and nor ſcience it ſelfe, Some ſay that wee 
caſually cometo the knowledge thereof, which is incredible,that the image of 
vertue ſhould caſually appeare vnto any man. But wee ſuppoſe that bydili. 
gence,obſcruation,and frequent conference of things,eRtimated by that which 
is good and honeſt, we hauc attaincd to this knowledge, And fince the Latine 
Grammarians haue made thts word a Citizen of Rome,] wilt not condemne it 
nor rcturne it to the Citie from whence it came. Iwill therefore vſe the ſame, 
not-only as areceived butasa viuall word : Iwill ſet downe what the Ana- 
logic 1s; Wee baue knownethatthere is a health of the bodie, and thereby 


knowne the ſtrength of the body, and by theſe inferre wee that there is a 
ſtrength of the minde |:kewi'e, Some benigne ations, ſome humane, ſome 
itrong , bane amazed vs ; theſe began wee to admire as if perfet, T heſe 
were trauerled by divers detanuires, which the appearance and brightneſſe of 
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} icnt good. Fabricius refuſed King Pyrrhws gold, and indged it a greater Mat- 


ſome notable deede did cover, by meanes whercof wee have made a ſhew that 
we law them not, Nature commandeth vs.ro amplifie thoſe things which are | 
praiſe-worthy , whereupon cucry one hath raiſed: glory abone the truth. | 
From theſe things therefore wee haue drawne the appearance of an cxcel- | 


ter then a Kingdome, to bee able tocontemne Kingly riches. The ſame man 


. , ; | 
bauc we gathered that there is ſome health and vigor of the minde. We have 
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wiſhed him to beware of treaſon. It was the fame vertac in Fabriciies, nei- 
ther to be oucrcome with golde, nor toouercome with poyſon, Wee have ad. 
mired this great perſonage, who neither ſuttcicd himſclte ro be wonne by the 
Kings preſents, nor by the Philitians promiſes againft the King; conſtant 1n his 
vcreuous reſolution, innocent in warre, which 1s a rare thing in a louldier : who 
thouga that a man might bee wicked cucn again:! an enemy 5 v ho in his grca- 
reſt pouerty whereby he had gotten himſelte the moſt honor , no otherwile 
fled from riches then from poylon. Live, faid he, by my meanes, O Pyrrhur, 
and celoice, although thou wert diſplealed therewith, that Fabricius could not 
be corrupted, Horacins Coles himiclte alone cloled vp, and detended the 
trait patſage of a bridge, and cammandcd a T renchto be made bchinde him, 
ro the end that his enemics might be hindered from entrance. And fo long 1c 
ited hce thoſe that allailed him, vatill ſuch time as he heard the novyle of the 
prop and timber thac tel vnder him. Andafter ke had looked behinde him,and 
percciuced that by his danger his countrie was freed from danger: Let him come, 
laith he , whoſoener will follow me thither whither I g0e. Andhauing (aid thus, 
ne calt hinaſelte deſperately into the water;and hauing no lefle care 1n this vio 
ient channel of the river to ſauc his conquering armes as his life, and baving 
maintayned the honour of his vitorie, hereturned into the Citi, as ſecure as 
if bee bad centred by the bridge, I beſe and (vch like ats have expreſſed vnto 
vs the image of his vertue. I will adde that which haply may ſeceme admi 
rable: Euill things ſometimes baue preſented them(ſclues in the ſhape of ho- 
neſty, and thx which was the bett hath becne manitefted by his contrary 
Some vices 23 thou knoweſt, have ſome reſemblance of vertues, and thoſe men 
thatare moſt vicious and diſhoneſt, baue ſome appearance of goodnefle. So 
doth the prodigall man counterteite the liberall, although there bee a great 
ditterence betwixt knowing how to giue, and how to keepe, Many there arc, 
my Luci{lins, who giue not butcaſt away their money; for I call him not libe. 
rall that 18 angry with his money. Negligence imitateth tacilicic, and ralhneſle 
tortitude, I tis (Imilitude hath conſtrained vs toconlider things, and to diltin- 
guiſh thoſe things which are ncere in appearance, but tarre different & contra 
ry in efte : whilſt wee obſerue theſe whom ſome noble exploit hatch made 
tamous, we haucbegunto note what he might bc that at'one time onely had 
reſolutely, and nobly executed ſome enterpriſe, We haue ſeencthis man va- 
liant in war, fcarefull in the indgement ſeate, enduring his pouerty conſtantly, 
bis infamy abieRly : wee haue praiſed the at, but contemned the man, Wee 
have {cence another curteous towards his friends , temperate towards his ene. 
mics, managing both publike and private affaires, both piouſly and religioull y, 
not wanting patience in thoſe things which he wasxo (ufter , nor prudence in 
thoſe things he was to performe : we haue ſeene ſuch an one that gave bount!- 
tully where necefhtic required, that was diligent and induſtrious where hee 
was to labour, and that relienced the wearineſlc of his bodie with the conſtan- 
cic of his minde, Bcſides, he was alwaies one, and like himſelfe in euery action, 
not onely good in words and counfaile , but by cuftome brought tothis paſle, 
that beſides that, that hce could nordoe ill, hee could not alſo doe but that 
which was good. Then vnderſtanding that vertuc was perfefted in ſuch an 
one, wee have diſtinguifhed it into fome parts. Deſires ought to bee re. 
ſtrained, fearc repreſſed, ations foreſecne, duties diftributed ; wee compre- 
ended temperance, fortitude, prudence, iuftice, and gave cuery one of them 
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thcir particular office. Whereby therefore came wee to the knowledge 0! 
vertuc ? It was the order thereof, the ſeemelineſie, and conftancic, and the 
vnitormitic of all actions, within themſelucs, and ihe greatneile thereo! 
that cxa'red it ſelte aboue all things,that [hewed the ſame, Here by was that 
bleilcd lite vaderftood that bath a proſperous courſe, and dependeth whol- 
ly of it ſelfe. How therefore appeared this thing vnto vs ? 1 will tellthee: 


4 ncuer did that pertc& man who was poſſcſled of vertue curſe Fortune, neue! 
| entertayncd hce any accidents with diſcontent. Belceving himſclfe ro bee 


a Cirizen and Souldicrof the world , hee vaderwent labours, as it they had 
beene cnioyncd him, W hatſoeuer happencd hee retuſcd it not as <uill, or 
that caſually tell vpon him , but as ſome charge commrered vnto bim. I his, 
ſaith hee, whatlocucr it bee is mine, bee it cyther difhculc or dangerous, let 
vs trauaile therein : of necellitic rheretore hee appeared great , who never 
groancd vnder the burtben of affl.Atons, ncucr complaincd of his dettinie, 
gaue vnto many a taſte of himſelfe, and no otherwiſe then a light lhined 
indark«nefle, and drew all mens minds vnto him, by rcaſon bee was curteous 
and gentle, entertayning in good part all affaires both divine and humane, 
Hee had a perte& minde, drawne to the hcight of bis pcrtcAion 3 abouc 
which there is nothing but the minde of God, a parcell whercot is deriucd in- 
to this mortal| bodic, which is never more diuine then when it thinketh on bis 
mortalitic, and knoweth that man 1s bornetothisend , to forſake this lite; 
neithcr that this body 1s an houſe but an hoſtrie, yea and a ſhort hoſtrie which 
muſt be forſaken, when thou perceivelt that thou art diſplcaling to thine hoſt, 
[ re!] thee, my Luciliias, it 13 a great argument of a minde that 15 deriued from 
a higher place, it it repute thoſe things humble and abict wherein hce con. 
uerſcth,and it he teareth not to torſake them; for he knoweth whither he (hal! 
depart that remcmbreth himſelte from whence he came, See we not how ma- 
ny incommodities doc tormcnt vs, how badly this mortall body doth agrec 
with vs? Sometimes we complaine of our bcllics, afterwards of our heads, 
then of our breaſt and throat : ſomctimes wee are tormentcd in our nerves, 
ſometimes vexed in our feetc: today the fluxe,to morrow the rheume : ſome. 
times roo much bloud, ſometimes too little, eucry wayare wee troubled and 
driuen from one place to anoiher, T his befalleth them who arc lodged in an- 
other mans houſe, but we that poſſeſſe ſo rotten a bodie, yet notwithſtanding 
propoſe vnto our {clues an erernitie, and as farre as humane age may extend it 
{clte, ſo farreare we ſcizcd with hope, contenting our {clues with no money or 
power. What can bce more impudently or more fooliſhly done then this ? 
There is nothing that contenteth vs that are to die, nay, that die cuery day: 
for wee daily approack our laſt hovre, and thereis not a day or houre that 
driucth vs not into the grave where wee muſt reſt, See into what blindneſl: 
our mindesaredriuen : a greater part of that which I have ſaid muſt come, is 
already come, and tkreatncth vs every minute, for thetime wee hauclived is 
inthe ſame ſtare where it was before wee were lining, Butit is a great folly for 
vs to fearc the laſt daycs of the ſame, becauſe the hirft contribute as much vn- 
to death as the laſt. The degree in which we breath ovr laſt, is not that which 
lcaueth vs, but onely it ſhewerh vs our laffitude. T he laſt day maketh vs 
touch death, all the reſt toapproch. Shee raviſheth vs not at once, but ſnatch- 
eth vs away by little and little, A greater mind therefore that knoweth that 
hee mult bee partaker of a better life , endevourcth it ſelfe in this ſtation 


wherein hee is placed , to demecane himſclfe honeſtly and induſtriovlly. 
More- 
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Morcouer, he iudgeth nothing of theſe things that are about him to bee his 


owne, but like a tiranger, and ſuch a one as mult ſuddenly torfake them, v- | 


ſeth them as lent him. When wee ſhould ſeea man of this conttancie, why 
(hould we nut conceive 1n him the image of an vanſuail vnderſtanding z if,as [ 
ay, be ſhould make ſhew of fo truc a grearneſle ? True qualities continue in 
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their entire, fallc arc flitting- Some men at ſometimes are /"4t/z/4an5, at other | 


times Catocs; anc] ſome whites Crur7#5, in their opinions,is alittle too ſeuecre. 
Fabricius not luthciently poore, 7 «vero (carce trugall enough, and content 
witha little: chey prouoke Z1cmimws in riches, CApicines in uppers, Aece- 
ns in delights. Inconſtancie and a continuall agitation berwixt the difſem- 
bling of vertucs, and the loue ot vices, 1s a great token of an euill minde, 


0ft-times two hundred men did him attend, 

Oft-times but ten - ſometimes his ſbeech did tend 
. ToKings,toT etrarches, and t0 great Eſtates, 

Sometimes his Fortunes he more baſely rates : 

I will, ſaith hee, haue 4 three-footed table, 

A homely ſalt, a gowne that ſhall be able 

(T honzh homely) to withſtand the Winter cold. 

Haadſl thou committed to this Niggards hold, 

T hat i contented with ſo little pelfe, 

Ten thouſand Crownes ts feed and cloathe himſelfe_; 

Within few dayes, mor he, nor all his meney | 

Could pay thee one , or bleſſe thee with a peny. 


All theſe are ſuch as Zoracc deſcribeth this man,who was neuer himſclie, br c- 
uer like himſelfe ; to diuerſly changed he. Said [ divers, ſcarcely is there one 
but is ſuch. T here is noman that doth not daily, change both his counl.ile 
and his vow : now will he hauea Witc, thena Lemman: now will he gonerne, 
preſently he laboureth for this, that no man may be a more officious ſeruant. 
Sometimes he exalteth himſelfe ſo much, as he contrateth enuie : Sometimes 
he abaſeth himlſelfe vnder euerie one, and becommeth more miſerable then 
thoſe that are truely wretched : now ſcattereth he his money abroad, preſent- 
ly after he engroſleth all other mens. Hereby eſpecially is an imprudent mind 
diſcouered, euctie one betrayeth him, and that which in my opinion is moſt 
baſe, be is vnlike himſelie. Repute thou itro bea great vertue tor a man to be 
one. But no man but a wiſe man doth one thing ,all the reſt of vs haue many 
ſhapes. Today we will ſeeme to be modeſt and graue, to morrow prodigall 
and vaine : we ofttimes change our maske, and otrentimes take a contrarie to 
that we haue put off. Exatthou therefore this of thy ſelie, thatro thy laſt 
breath thou maintaine thy ſelfe ſuch, as thou haſt refolucd co ſhew thy lelte. 
Doe this, that thou mayelt be prayled, or approued at the leaſt. A man may 
uſtly ſay of hin whom thou ſaweſt yeſterday, whaz is this man? So much 1s 
a man changed ina little. 
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' He pretendeth ſomewhat for the wittier ſort and then propeundeth the ſame Whe- 
ther euery ltuing creature hath a ſence of his conſtitwtion, that i, whethey they 
wiklingly and by nature intend thither, whither they ought ,and were made. He 

ſanh thatit ſo, and by diners reaſons and examples teacheth the ſame. 


= Heu wilt chide with me, I ſee, when I ſhall reſolue thee of that 


quelition, wherein this day I ſpent no little time. For once more 
wilt thou exclaime, what cgncerneth this manners? Bur exclaime 
at thy pleaſure, whileſt I firſt of all oppoſe thoſe againſt thee, 
with whom thou mayſt contend, I meane Poſidonizs and Ar. 
chidamus, for theſe (hall debate the matter with thee;and afterwards I wil ſay, 


; that whacſoener is morall retormeth not good maners. There is one thing thar 
' appertainethto a man to nouriſh him, another thing to exerciſe him , another 


w"Y 


thing to clothe him,another thing to teach him, another thing to delight him: 
yet all theſe things doe appertaine vntoa man, although nor all of them make 
him better. Certaine inſtruRtions concerne manners in ſome ſort,certain in ano» 
ther.Some corre & gouerne them, fame ſearch out their nature & beginning; 
when it is demanded why Nature brought torth man , why ſhe preferred him 
before all other living creatures. I hinkeſt thou that I haue lefr manners a farre 
oft ? Thou art deceiued. For how thaltthou know what manners are to bee 
ſought after, except thou findeſt our what is the beſt for man,except thou exa- 
mine his nature? T henat length thou ſhale vnderfiand what thou art to doe, 
and what to auoid, when as thou haſt learned what thou oweſt to thy nature. [, 
ſaycſt thou, will lJearne how | may delire lefle, how I may feare leflc, Shake off 
from me this ſuperſtition : seach mee that this which is called felicitie , is but a 
{light and vaine thing, and that the acccihon of one [yllable will make it infe- 
licitie. I will ſatisfie thy delire,and exhorr thee vnto vertues,and will whip vi- 
ces: and although ſome men repute me too immoderate in this kind, yet will 
not deſiſt to perſecute wickedneſle, to reſtraine vnbridled affetions,to tempe. 
rate delires and pleaſures that ſhould terminatein ſorrow ; and to oppole my 
ſelf againſt wiſhes. Why not? When as we haue deſired the extreameſt of evils, 


and that from the ioy which we haue,our ſorrow hath proceeded. In the mean 
while ſufter mee to vnfoldethoſe things which ſeeme ſomewhat too much re- 
moued from vs. Thequeſtion was, whether in all creaturesthere were a ſence 
of their conſticution. But that they hauea ſence, it hereby moſt manifeſtly ap» 
peareth, becauſe they fitly and readily moue their members, as if they had bin 
'aſhioned rhereunto. Every one of them karhan agilitie in his parts. A work- 
man handleth his rooles readily. T he maſter of a ſhip knoweth how to ſtcere 
| the helme of his ſhip fitly. A Painter doth quickly diſcerne thoſe diverſities of 
| colours which are laid before him,to the end he may apply themin his worke, 

and with a readie hand andeye he paſleth betwixt the waxe, and the ſimilitude 
; or reſumblance which he would draw : ſo living creatures moue themſeluesin 
| euery ſort, according as it becommeth them. We are wont to wonder at theſe 
| cunning ators, who havertheir hands ſo nimble, that they are able to repreſent 
; all rhings,and effereadily by their geſture, whoſe fingersare as nimble as their 

tongues. That which Art vouchſafed them, Nature alloweth theſe. There 
| 1s no man bur ſtirreth his members without paine; there is no one reſtrayned, 
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' forme 1© readily ; chey comeinto chis world with this ſcience, and are borae lo 
| inſtructed. T heretore, ſaich he, (hal l1ving creatures moſt ficly moue their parcs, 
| becatle if rhkey moued them otherwile,they [hould feele paine. So as you lay, 
they are compelled and teare and not will makech chem moue arighe, which is 
falſe. For they are [low which are enforced by neceſlitie, agilitie is a voluncta- 
rie motion. Buc (o tarre oft is ic chat teare of paine driueth chem bereunto,thar 
chey enduechernſelues in cheir naturall motion, alchough paine doe prohibice 
them. So the intanc chart medicareth how to ſtand, and is accultomed to keepe 


ſelfein chac wtuch Nature requireth ge his hands. 7ocreate ſome living crea- 
tures ofa harder back, which curned vpon the lame,fo longtime tumble them- 
ſclues,and ſtretch ourtheir teereand bow them in, till ſuch crime as chey haue 
recouered their ordinarie cuftome and place. The T orcuile beeing ca(t vpon 
her backe feclerh no corment, notwithſtanding ſhe ceaſeth norco ltruggle and 
ſtirre her (clte, vncill ſuch cime as (he feelerh ber ſelfe in ber nacurall eſtate, and 
that (he hath recouered her feere. Each of chem cherefore hath a ſence of his 
conſticucion, and rbereby a readie vic of cheir members : neycher haue wee a- 
ny more greater token that they cameo liuc with this knowledge , then (or 
that chere 1s no l1aing creature that is ignorant how to vic his bodic. Conlti- 
eutioa, ſaich he, ss you define ir,is the principal and faire(t part of che ſoule,that 
in ſome ſort bath ſome power ouer the body. This definition lo perplexed and 
ſubrill, is ſuch as you your ſelues can ſcarcely diſcouer. How doth an Infanc 
vnderftand ir ? All liuing creatures ſhould baue beene borne Logicians, to the 
end that they might vnderftand this definicion, which might ſeeme obſcure ro 
the chictelt and wiſeſt part of the Citizens. TI rucir were which thou oppolcR, 
if I aid chat the definition of conſtirution were vaderſtood by brute beaſts: for 
conſtitution ic (elfe is more ealily vaderſtood, rben caught by Nature. There- 
fore that infant knoweth not whar conſticution is, yet knoweth he bis owne 
conſticucion,and what an Animall is, he knoweth nor, yet teeleth he himlelic 
tobean Animal. Beſides that, he vnderſtandeth his Nacure grollely, ſumma- 
rily,and obſcurely. We alſo know well chat we hauea ſoule, bur what the ſoule 
is, where it is, of what qualitieit 1s, and wheoceitis we know nor, Such ſence 
of our minde as we haue attained vnto, alchough wee are ignorant of the na- 
cure and ſear thercot, ſuch ſence haucall living creatures ot their conſticucion. 
For they muſt needs feele char . by meanes whereot they have fence of other 
things, and they muſt of necefſitie haue a ſence of thatthing which gouerneth 
them, and which they obey. There is not any one of vs but knoweth rhar 
there is a certain thing which ſtirreth his afteRions;bur no man knoweth whac 
| itis:and each man knoweth that he bath an endeyor, bur what itis, or whence 


— 


' their principall part, but this reſentiment is obſcure and not manifeſt. You lay 
(faith he)thar a wing creature isaboue all things accommodated to his nature 
and conttitution , but that mans conſtitution is co be a reaſonable foule, and 
therfore char manisaccommodated to himſclfe,not as ro a living creature one- 
ly, bur asto a reaſonable liuing creature, for he is deare and precious vnto 
him(cite,as be is a man. But how therfore may an intant be accomodared to his 
reaſonable conſtiturion,when as yet he is not reaſonable? Euerie Age hath his 
conſtitution,an infant hath one,a ſtripling another,an old man another ; tot all 


himſclfe on bis tecre, as loone as he beginneth torrie his forces, ke fallech, and | 
crying rileth againe, ſo otten vartill by meanes of griete he bath exerciſed him- | 


| it is he knowerh not. Euen as in'/anrs, ſo other living creatures bave a ſence of 
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| when he hath need to moue himlelte,being borne vnto this motion : they per- | 
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ot them are accommodated to the conſtitution wherein they iemuine, I be 1n- 


| {ant is without teeth, this is a conſtitution that agreeth with him , his teeth | 
| grow out,and this is agreeableto his age. For cuen that herbe that mult grow | 
| toa ſtalkeand eare,hath onecontitution when it is tender, and ſcarce appea. | 
| reth abouethe furrow ; another when it waxcth ſtronger, and bath a tender | 
' ſtalk, yer ſufficiently able to beare bis burthen:another when it waxeth yellow | 
| and is ready for harucit,and the carethereot is hardened into whatſoever con. 

| (tirution ir commeth,it maintaineth the ſame,and accommodateth it ſeite ther- 

| unto. T he age of an infant is one,of a little Jad another,of a yong man another, 
of an old man another : yet am1 the ſame, who both was an intant,a yong lad, 

and a yong man. So although each ones conſtitution be difterent , yet the ac- 
cord thereof is alwaics one. For Nature commendeth vnro me not a boy, not 
'*a yorg man,or an old man, but my ſclte.And thereforean infant is accomoda- 
| ted to that conſtitution which he hath in beceingan infant, not which hee (hall 
| haue when heisa yong man : becauſe not onely the eſtate wherein hee is, but 
| that eſtate which remaineth as yet more great, whcreunto he oughtro attaine, 
d.pendeth vpon his nature. Firſt of all, tbe liuing creature hath care of him- 
ſcIfe, for there muſt be ſomewhat whereunto the 1ell are referred. I ſecke plea- 
ſure: for whom? tcr my ſelte, therefore bauc | a care of my felfe. I flye from 
| paine ; for whom ? for my lelfe : rherefore have I care of my lclte, If 1 doeall 
; chings for the care I haue of my lelfe,  haue acare of my ſelfe aboue all hinge, 
Thisis in all living creatures,it is not inferred, but innate: Nature bringeth out 
ber fruic, but calteth them not out: and becauſe the moſt aſſured guard is that 
which is ncereſt , each oneis commitred to the charge and conlideration of 
himſclfe. T herefore.as I haue ſaid before, the moſt rendereft creatures, which 
either from their dam,or otherwiſe haue been brought to light , doe preſently 
know what that is which'ts burttvll vnto them,and flic from thoſe things that 
threaten them with death;and chickens and [mall fowle,which are expoſcd for 
a prey tothe greater Fowle that liue by rapine , feare the ſhadow of all thoſe 
which paſſeand houcr over them. T here is no creature that cntereth life, but 
hath a feare of death. How (faith he)cana living creature that is new borue 
know that which is healthtull or harmefu!l co him? Firſt, the queſtion is, whe- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ther he vnderitand not how he vnecritanderh. And that they have vnderſtan- 
ding,bereby it appeareth chat they wil do nothing more then they vnderſtand: 
why is itrhatthe Heron flyeth not from the Peacoc ke, or a Goole when ſhe is 
| muchlef[-r, and yet vnknowneto both, and yet hideth her ſelfe when ſhe clpi- 
; etha Hawke? Why doe Chickens feare the Cat,and not the Dog?It appeareth 
| that they hauea certaine knowledge of that which is burtiull vnto them, not 
| eathcred by experience , for they take heed beforethey can maketriall ofthe 
| danger. Furthci more, leſt thou thouldſt luppoſe that this hapnerh by chance, 
| they fcarenunc but thoſe whom they ought, neither forget they that ſuchand 
; ſuch are their enemies,and are to be auoided. Belides,they arc not made more 
| feareful by liuing, whereby ir appeareth thar chey atraine the ſame,not by vle, 
| but by a narurall love of their laferie. That which vſe teacheth is divers, and 
encreaſeth by hirtle and little. Bur all that which Nature propoſeth isequally 
and readily comunicaced 0 all : Notwithſtanding,if thou wil:,] will (heww thee 
how each iuing creature inforceth ber ſelfe ro know that which is barmtul vn- 
ro her. She feeleth thar ſhe conſiſterh of fleſh, and conſequently knowerb, that 
by meanes thereot her fleſh may be cur,burnc,or bruiſed. She reputcth thoſe 
beaſts her cotraries & enemies that are armed to hurt, T hee things are vnired 
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,oerher. For cuerte luing creature bath a preſent care toconſeruc her {elfe, 

| (the kearchech that which may ſolace her, and feareth that which may offend 
her. It {h: repuile Cavtechings which are contraric vato her, Nature ceacheth 

| her the ſame, and that which the teacheth ſhe knowerth without diſcourſe. and 
| without relolution of will. Scelt thou not whar ſubtiltie Bees have in buil- 


| ding their Hives, how maruellous accord they have in diltributing and do- 


1ng cactr buiinelſ:. Seelt thou not how no mortall Creature can imi- 
| taie the Spiders webbe ? waat cunning (he hath in difpoling her threeds ? the 
| oneare woven out-right,in ſtead of che foundation, the other are twilted round 
and (mali,to the end the may lurpriſe and catch, as it were in a net, thol: flies, 
for whom [ac layeth ber lnares,and on whom {he maketh her prey. This art is 
borne with the Spider, and not learned. T heretore nocreature is more learned 
then another. T hou (halt ſeethar the Spiders webs are all alike; that the bives 
wherein the Bees re{t have entrances aiixe. That which Art teacheth is vncer- 
taine and vnequall,but that which nature teacheth is alwaies vaiforme : Shee 
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and follow therr nature, by meanes whereot ajlo their ſcrence and their lite be- 


(hould take their life 1n vairie, Nature hath furniſhed them with this firſt inſtru- 
ment,to arreit them in the communion and loue of themſelues. They could 
| not maintaine themſelues except they would, neither could this of it ſelſe pro- 
fir;but without this nothing had profited. But in no creature ſhale chou finde 
the contempt ot her leife, or the negleR. In thoſe likewiſe which are (ilent 
and brutilh, alchough in reſpet of the reſt chey be dull , yet in regard of life 
they are cunning. I hon ſhall ſee that thoſe things which are vnprotitable tor 
others, torget not the carethat they ought to haue of themlelues. 
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| T hat the nature of exceſſe is contrarie to manners. He pleaſantly deſcribeth the na 
| ure of ſuf DING, al 1Bkins, fleepine, YIIIRO, and ſuch l ke indiredt FL {tt "its 
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| 
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diminiſhed; yet ſo, as there is time enough as yet, it ſo be a man 
('f ! may fo ſpeake it) will riſe more ofticious and better with the 
day it ſelfe, then if he ſhould expetrhe ſame to go and court 0- 
thers vponthe day light. Baſe is that man that lieth ſ\umbering 
| longtime after Sunne rife, that awakeneth at noone, and this time to lome 15 
| early day. There re many that peruert the offices both of day and night, 


| andthar neuer open their eyes (being ouer-burthened by over-nights drun- | 


hath not trained liuing creatures in other ſort, but to keep themleclues,to know | 


gin both rogether, Neither is itto be wondered at, that thele living creatures | 
are borne with their aatura)l ſcience, conlidering, that without the ſame, they 
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He dayes alreadie have felt ſome detriments, they are ſomewhar | 
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| kenneſſe) before the evening diſcouereth it ſelfe. Such as their condition is | 
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And when tows the day-(pring doth appaare, 

And bluſhing morne ſhowes Pacenvs Steedes are meere ; 
T 6 them the ruddie enen with weaker linht, 

Kindles the lightiſome T apers of the night. 
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faidto be, whom Nature /as Fi75i/ faith) bath placed ſubieR,and oppolite to | 
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Such 15 notthe Region, bur thetr life, fo contraric and oppolite to tharof ours. 
There are cercaine Antipoges in the lame Cirtte, who, as Cato laith , Newer 
ſaw ether the riſing or ſettins Sunne_. 1 hinkeſt thou that theſe men know 
how to liue, that know not when they live? And theſe are they that feare 
death , in which they have buried themſclues aliue ; as farall are theſe as 
n:ght-runners. Although they palle their night in Wine and Perfumes, al- 
though they imploy the cime of cheir inremperatec vp-icring in Feaſts and va- 
rietie of many difhes,yct thoſe which they lolemnize arenot Feaſts but Fune. 


rals. Vnedoubtedly by day time men are wont to celebrate the Obſequies of 


the dead ; bur afluredly there is no day too long rohim that trauelleth. Ler 
vs extend our litez the ofhce and argument hereof is ation, andlet ſomewhar 
thereot be reſeruedrothe day, Thoſe Birds which are bought to celebrate a 
Fcalt are kept darke, ro the cnd that by licting ſtill they may more ealily be. 
come tat; ſo ſuch as lic without any exerciſc,a {luggilh ſwelling invadeth their 
bodies,aad a ſoft fat groweth about their members ; ſo deformed doe their 
bodies ſeeme that haue dedicared themiclues co darknefle. For their colour is 
no lefle plealing then theirs that are wearicd and made pale with ficknelle; 
they languilh , looke bleach, and are diſcoloured, and in their life their 
Fleſh is corrupted. Yet will [ {:y thatchisis the leaſt of cuils in them , how 
farre greater darkenefle is there in their minde ? The oneis ftupid, the other 
13almolt blinde, and ſeemeth to enuie thoſe that ſee not a whit. W ho euer 


| kad eyes to vie them in darkenefſe. Askeſt thou mee how this depraued- 
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nefle ot the minde groweth, by loathing the day, and transferring the whole 
lite tnto night? All vices hght againſt Nature, all of them leave their owne 
order. T his is the purpole of excetle, to reioyce in perverſe things, and 
not onely to depart from the right, but co flye a farre oft trom it, and to 
bee ar length oppolice vnto it. Doe not theſe men in thy iudgement liue 
contrarie to Nature that drinke faſting , that povre in wine into their emptie 
veines, and tit downe drunke to their dinners ? But this is an ordinary cr- 
rour in young men who exerciletheir ſtrength, who almoſt inthe very en- 
trance of the Bath,do not only drinke but gull downe wine amongſtthoſe that 
arenaked, tothe end they might reftraine the [weate which they haue moo- 
ued by their bote and often quathngs. It is an ordinarie matter to drinke after 
Dinner or Supper; Our Countrcy Houlſe-keepers doe the like,who are 1gno- 
rant of true pleaſure. That Winedelighteth which ſwimmeth not vpon our 
meates, which freely pierceth vnto the nerues. That drunkenneſledelighteth 
that comes vpon an emprie flomacke.Seeme they not in thy iudgement ro liue 
contrary to nature whoare as effteminate in their garments as women? Liue 
they not againſt nature, who ſtudie to haue childi(h beautie vpon a wrinckled 
forehead ? What thing can be more miſerable or more horrible? He will neuer 
be a man becauſe he may longtime ſufter a man,and when as his ſex ſhould re- 
priue him trom contumely,hisage it ſelte cannot diſcharge him. Liue they not 
againſt nature,that in winter long ior a Role,and by the nouriſhment of warme 


; waters,and the fit change of hear in winter-time caule a Lilly and ſuch flowers 
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as are deftinared ro the Spring to flouriſh ? Liue they nor againſt Naturethar 
p:ant Orchards on their higheſt Towers, that haue whole Forrefts ſhaking vp- 
on the tops and Turrets of their houles, ſpreading their rootes in ſuch places, 
where it ſhould ſufficerhem that the tops 0 their branches ſhould rouch? Live 
they not againſt nature that lay the foundations of their bathes in the ſea? Nei- 
ther ſuppoſe that they lwim delicately cnough, except their warme bathes be 

inuiro- 
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inviconcd with tempetuaus billowes? When as they hauc refolued to in- : 
rend ail chings againit rhe cultome of natyre, at laſt they wholly reuole from | 
hcr. [s1t day ? Ic 15s time ro go% oO bed. It 1s nig hr , now ler ve exercilc onr 
(clues, now let vs becoached, now let vs dins., Doth the morning approch? It 
istime f9 g9e To Supper. \Vemult not l;ue according to common cultome, 
itis a ba'c, orginary and vulgar courſe of life. Let the common day be relin- | 
quithed, lerthe morning be proper and peculiar vato vs. For mine owne part | 
| ranke theſe men amongtt the dead : tor how lirtlc are they diſtant from their 
Funerals, and tacy molt taral, that line by Torch and W:XC light I remem- 
ber that at 01e time divers men led this lite. Amongſt others 41tilires Buta a 
Prxcorian, who attcr be had [Dent all his goods 1n plurrony, which were verv 
great, when he complayned him of his poucrtteto Tintrivs; Too late ((ar1d- 
the Emperour) 477 thou awakened. Moxranys Iviivs an mneifferent Poet, | 
well knowne thorow the fauour and repullc hee had ar Ceſars hands, tooke 
pleaſure ro enterlace in his Verles thele words Ortus and Occaſus, which (tg- | 
aifie the riling and ferting of the Sunne. One day a certayne friend of his, | 
beeing dilpiea'ed becaule ©Iontanus had nor given ouer for the ſpaccofa 
whole day torecite ſome of his compoſitions, layd that a man ſhould nor giue | 
care to 4 man, lo importunate : Natra P;narims raking fic oportunitie, faid,Ca7 | 
| 
| 


revle h13 WIOTNCCON/ teouſly Ls I am ready ro heare him fi 071 the Sunn riſe to the 
WT - of Wi - n h; d 1 >d h »[ : V le 
Sunns [ct .\\V en ne RJd recited Tacte Yeries, 


Procesvs begins to ſhew his burniſht lizht, | 
And bluſhing day to ſpread his ſhining face, | 
And now begins the Swalow with delight 

T 0 feed her young, within her Neſt a ſpace, | 
And to her wings , breed by one and one 


7 cclded from her neb their food to feed FILE 


Varws a Romane Knight, a companion of Lucizes YVinicins an ordinary Smel. | 
feaſt, who was the better welcome by reaſon hee wittily and bitterly ieſtcd at | 
thoſe whom he thought fit, cryed our aloud, Bv r a be2innc to leepe. Againe, | 
when after that he had recited, | | 

Now haue the Shepheards cloſed their ffuitfull Kie | 
Within their ſtalles, now dull and darkſome night 
Beginnes to [bread her ſad and ſilent eye- | 
}'pon the dulſome Earth depriu'd of light | 


The lame Yarus ſaid, What ſaith pe? It is now night I will got aud ſalute BvT x. 
There was nothing more notorious then this prepoſterous life of Buta, whe: - 
unto divers applyed chemſclues in that time, as [ haue ſaid, T hecauſe of this 
diſorder is not in thatthey thinke that the nighthath any thing more plealing 
init, becauſe nothing hindereth them,and for thar the day is diſpleaſant to an 
£uill conſcience ; and becauſe the light coſteth nothing, it contenteth not bim 
that couereth or diſdayneth all things,according as they coſt more or lefle.Be- 
ſides, theſe vnbridled perſons will baue their imraoderatelife ſpoken of whillt | 
they live; tor it ir be obſcured, they thinke they loſe their labour. They are 
diſpleaſed therefore as ofren as they doe nor that which may make them bee 
ſpoken of : many of thele deuouretheir goods, many of them haue their Har- 
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voyce.I aske about the eighth houre of the ni 
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lots; and if thou wilt have credit amongſtcheſemen, thou mult necds commit | 
{ome laſcivious or notable tolly. Ina Citie ſo poſleſled with linac a common | 
and ordinaricerror is not looked after nor talked vpon.I baue heard Pods 4151. | 
nonanus report (which was a man of a vcry pleaſant diſcourſe) that bi dwclca 

lictleabouc Sparins Papinius houſe, who was one of the company ofthe night- | 
Owles and ight-{hunners : About the third houre of che night, ſaith hee, [ 

heare the laſhing of the \Vhips,and I aske what he doth? I hey anſwer methar | 
he calleth his Servants to account. About the lixt houre of rhe night, l heare 
4 ſhrill voyce, and I aske what it is? and they anſwer me that hee exercilſcth his 
vht what thar ratling of wheeles 
meaneth? they an{were, that hee will take the Ayre. Abour day light I heare 
running vp and downe, the Pages are called tor, the Butlers and Cookes make 
4 ſtirre ; I aske what that meancth ? they anſwer me,that hee was come out of 
his Bath,and required Broth and Drinke. V/ hat did his Supper,ſaid he,excecd | 
the day ? Noz tor heliued very frugally,and ſpent nothing bur the night. And | 
theretore he oftentimes anſwered thoſe that called him couerous and a flouen; ! 
You would likewiſe call him, Lichnobins, that is to ſay, ſuch a one as liveth by | 
the Lampe. Thou mutt not wonder, althovgh thou tindeſt ſo many properties | 


| of vices,they are diuers, and hauc innumerable faces, thcir kindes cannot bee | 
| compr<hended. I he managing of that which is good is ſtmple,and that which | 
15 evill manifold,and is diſpolſcd in all forts asa man lift. T he ſame belallerh | 


manners, ſuch as tollow Nature arc facile and tree, and bane {ma!l difterences; | 


| ther<tt are extrauagantrand neuer accord amonght themſclues but the eſpecial | 
| cauſe of this {icknefIein my opinion,is the hatred of common life. As they di. : 


— —— _ 


ſtinguiſh chemlcluces from other men in their Garments, as in their great and | 
coſtly Suppers, and 1n the richneſle of their Coaches, {o will they be leparated | 
from other in the diſpolition of times;they will not ſinne ordinarily,whole re- | 
ward in (inning is Infamy. This doe all they ſecke after, who (if I may fay lo) 
lue (iniſterly. Therefore my Luci{ins, wee areto follow that way, which Na- | 
cure hath preſcribed vs; neyther muſt we wander out of the ſame. They that | 
doe this, find all chings facile and expedir, bur they that ftrive againſt the ſame, | 


cheir lite is no otherwile then theirs who ftriue againſt the ftreame. | 
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T hat a thinne and ſimple dyet by the decree of the minde and hunter ,are made de- 
firable, That rich men are to wſethe ſame likewiſe ; for who knoweth whether 
he ſhall haue need thereof ? Let neyther cuſtome or forreine manners ſeduce v3. 
Deſpiſe all contrary tndgements or opimons. 


Ling ſpent by my journey more incommodious then long, 1 
came to my ©Albanum very late in the night; I find nothing i ea- 
die bur my ſelte. For this cauſe I layd mce downe in my bed to 
cale my wearineſle, and takein good part this negligence of my | 
Cook? and Baker: for thus debate I vpon this matter with my | 


| lelfe; Thereis nothing ſo grieuous that can diſtaſte thee if rhou endureit pa- | 
tiently, neyther any thing that may diſpleaſe thee except thou thy ſelfe caulc 
it by thy fretting, My Baker hath no Bread, but my Farmer hath , my Porter | 
hath,my Plough-man hath. Butthou wilt ſay, it is courſe Pread: ſtay a while it | 


will | 
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will bee made good; hunger, [tell thee, will makeir more pleaſing vatothee 
then thy white bread. Therefore ought wee not to eate any thing betore hun- 
ger command vs. | will theretore ſtay and retrayne cating till ſuch time asey- 
ther | beginne to haue good, or torbeareto loathe bad. It isa neceſſary thing 
ro accuſtome our ſeluesco frugality : many difficulties of time and place doe 
ſometimes hinder che molt richeſt and greateſt Lords from their long deſired 
Dinners. No man can have whatſoever he w:ll, yet may henot will that which 
be bath not, and vſethoſe things that are preſented him thank(ully. A great 
part of libertic is a wel|-gouerned belly, and patient in all wancs, Thou cant | 
not imagine what pleaſure Itake in this, that my wearinefle is appealcd of it | 
ſelfe. I ſeeke neyther Vaction nor Bath, nor any other remedic, but onely | 
time : for that which labour bath bred reft taketh away. T his will bee more 
pleaſing then a Supper prepared for the gods. Sometimes [ haue made a ſud- 
den experiment of the forces of my minde, and | finde it to be the molt limple 
and allared;for if the ſpirit be prepared, and enioynesh himlclfe patience, a | 
man cannot ſee how much firmitic it bath. The proofes that are inſtantiy | 
made are the moſt aſſured, when the ſpirit hath beheld nor only with an <quall | 
bur a temperate eyeall thar which difpleaſeth ic, when it is neyther angry, 
nor yet conteſterh; when that which ſhould beegiuen , bimſelte min!ttreta co 
himſclic by not deliring,and thinketh that there is ſomewhat wanting to his 
cuſtoine and not vnto himlclfe. We never vnderſtood that many cbings were 
ſuperfluous, but when they began to be miſhng: for we vied them not becauſe 
we ought, but becauſe we had them. But how many things doe wee prepare, 
becauſe other men haue preparedthem ? becauſe they are viuall amongit ma- 
ny? Amongſt the cauſes of our euils, chis is one, that wee live by example ; 
neyther are we gouerned by reaſon, but led away by cuſtome, wbich it tew 
men did,we would not imitate : when as many haue begunneto doe the fame, 
we follow it as if it were more honeſt, becauſe it is more frequent; and errour 
with vs ſupplyeth the place of that which is right, when it is made publike. 
All men now. adayes trauaile in ſuch fort, thatatroope of Numidian Horle- 
men leades them the way, and a company of Foot-men attends vpon their 
ſtirrop. It ſhould be an indignitie vato themif they had not ſome arrendants 
to thruſt thoſe out of the way that meet them, and that ſhould (hew in rayling 
much duſt, that an honeſt man came afterthem. In theſe daycs all men haue 
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| Moyles thac beare their Veſſels of Cryſtall, and fuch as are made of Caflony, | 
and enameled by the hands of great Artiſts : it is a ſhame for thee if thou | 
' lkceme tg have thoſe carriages as might not be broken. All the Litrers wherein 
they carry their Minions are c@ered, and they themſclues haue their faces an- | 
| noynted, leſt eyther the Sun or cold ſhould harme their tender skinnes ; it is 
| [hamethatthereis noone inthe company of their Minions, that hath a face ſo | 
faire thar it needeth not to be farded. All rheſe mens conferenceis to be auoy-» 
ded; thele are they that teach vices, and conuey them from one place to ano- 
' ther, I hey were repured the worlt fort of men that were Tale-carrycrs , but 
; lomethere are thar beare vices. Theſe mens ſpeech doth much milchie'e ; for 
although ir inſtantly burteth nor, yer leaueth it ſome ſeeds inthe minde, and ir 
 tollow<th vs cuen then when we haue leftthem, likely hereafter to enkindle 
| aneweuill in vs. Fucnas they who baue heard ſome excellent Mulicke beare 
; way with them 1ntheir earcs that harmony and ſweetneſle of Song, which 
| hindereththe thoughts, and ſuffereth them not ro be intended to ſerious mat- 
ters; lo the ſpeech of Flatterers,and ſuch as prayle vice, ſticketh longer time in 
our 
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| our memories, then icis heard : neyther is iran calle matter to extinguith ſg | 
lweer a lound in the minde; it tolloweth, and continueth, and returnethagaine 
ſome-whiles aftcr into our remembrance. Ic becommeth vs therefore in the 
beginning to{top vp our eares againſt euill voyces, for when they haue gotten 
entrance, andare admirred, they are more audacious. From thence mea grow 
| cothis Language; Vercue, Philolophie, ard Juſtice, is burche bruite of vaine 
/ words. Theoncly telicitie is to make good cheere, to liue at pleaſure, and to 
| haucanarmple patrimony. T bis it is thac 15called lite, this is to remember char 
| a manis morcall, The dayes flecte from vs, and our lite ſo poſteth away, as we 
| may neuer recouerit, Why are we doubtfull co frame our ſelues according to 
ourfancalie, and to fatisfic our fleſh her deſires , whilſt thee demandcth them, 
wh:l{t the will and can take them? Why take we care to ſpare for the time at. 
ter our death, and to forbid our ſelues that forthe preſear, which ic will car- 
ry away ? Thou hafſtno (hee friend, no Boy, that may move icaloulic in thy 
Miſtris. Each day walkeſt chou our of thy houſe ſober; ſo luppeſt thou, asit 

thou wert accountablerto thy Father for che expence thou makelt euery day, 

T hisis notro live, ir is to afhit and keepe company with the liuing. What fol- 

ly is it to heape vp riches for thine hcire, andto deny thy lelfe all chings, that 
the great goods thou pollc{lcit might make cby friend thine enemie ? for the 
more hee enioyeth by thee, the more he reioyceth atchy death. Ser nota far- 
thing by theſe ſeucre and bold Cenſors of a another mans life,cnemies to their 

| owne, ſuch men as would regent the whole World , neither doubr thou to 
make choice of a merry lite betorc a good fame. Theſe ſpeeches are no other- 

wile to bee fled , rhen the Songs of the Syrens, which "= would not ſayle 
by, before he had rycd himſeltc co che Maſt of his Ship. They hauerthe ſame 
power; they take from thoſe that giue care vnto them , their Countrey, their 
Parents, their Friends,thcir Vertucs,and dragge tbeſe miſtrable creatures tho- 
row the ordures of a ſhamefull and infamous life. How farre better is it to tol- 
low the diret way, and toayme at thisend,, that thole things at length may 
onely ſceme pleafing vato thee which are honeſt ? Which wee may attayne, if 
we ſhall conceive two kinds of things, the one whereof draw vs, the other 
driue vsaway. Thoſethat inuite vs, are Riches, Pleaſures, Beautie, Ambition: 
in bricfe, all chat which flattereth vs, and is agreeable vnto vs. They that drive 
VS away are trauaile, death, dolour, ignominic, and want. We muſt therefore 
excrcile our ſelues , left we fearethe one or deſire the other. Let vs make head 
againft that which is contrarie, and ler vs depart from thoſe things whichin- 
uite vs, and make Warre againſt thoſe that importuge vs. Seeft thou not how 
diuersthe habite is of thoſe , that aſcend ardeſcend ? Thoſe that deſcend 
from a ſteepe place , bend their budies backward ; they that aſcend 
an high place lye vpon their bellies. For it in deſcending thon ſwaycſt 
thy ſclfe forward , or in aſcending taou leaneſt backward : this ( my £«- 
* | c:liws) isroconſent with vice. We deſcend into pleaſures , wee mult mount 
in the incommodities and aduerlicies of this life. Ler vs preſſe forwardin 
theſe, and reftrayne our ſelues in the other, T hinkeft thou now, that I fay this, | 
! that they are only preiudicious to our cares, who praiſe voluptuouſneſle, who | 
increaſe che apprehenfion of painc, a thing thar of ir ſelfe is dreadfull enough? | 

Thole men likewiſe, inmy vpinion, are burttull varo vs, who vnder pretext 
ot being Sroicks, exhort vs vnto vices : that a Wiſeman only is both learned, 
anda lover, that only becis practiſed in this Arte. The Wiſeman is as skilfull 
i drinking, as in banquerting, Let vs enquire vnrill what yearcs young men 
arc 
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(Gull thing, and more {low in menthenin other living creatwes, ſhould cen- 
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are to bee bcloued. Let theſe things bee allowed to Grecian cuſtome. 
Let ys rather addretle our eares to thoſe things that follow. No man is 
caſually good; vertue is to bee learned voluptuouſneſle is a vile and baſe 
thing, and of meane price : common to man , with bruite beattes , and 
whereunto the leaſt, and moſt contemptible doe flye. Glory is vaine, and 
ſwiftly flyeth, and is more inconltant then the winde. Pouertie is diſplealing 
ro no man, except to him chat beareth it impatiently. Death is no euill. Why 
complaynelt chou ? She it is alone that dealeth iuſtly, and carryeth her ſelfe c- 

ually rowards all humane kind. Superſtition isa mad errour, it feareth thoſe 
whom [he (hould Joue, and violateth her Maſters. For what difference is there, 
whether thou denyelt the gods, or defraudeſt them ? Thele things are to bee | 


—— 


— 


learned, yea, they are to bee kept continually in remembrance, Philoſophie ! 


muſt not ſuxgeſt excuſesvnto vice. Thar ſicke man hath no hope of his health, | 
who is counſelled by his Pailicians tointemperance. 
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Aeainſt the Epicures, that good conſiſteth in reaſon, not in ſence. And there. 
fore that Infants are not 4s yet capable thereof : neyther ts1t completegexcept it 
be where reaſon is complete. How ſhall I vnderitapd that it « inme, if I ſecke 
nothing without my W ef? 


Can recount , if ſe thau lijh to heave, 
Full many Precepts of the ancient wiſe, 

Except thou loathe to lend thy liſtnine care, | 
T o know from whence the leſſer cares ariſe. 


But thou art attentiue, neither doth any ſubtilcie diſguſt thee. Thy gentle ſpi- 
ritdiſdaineth not the {walleſt chings , although it comprehend the greacett. ] 
likewiſe approue this in thee alſo, becaulg thou reducelt all things to ſome ve, 
and there 15 nothing offendeth thee more then whed a thing is not radically | 
diſcoucred, which | will not now endeuour todoe. T he quettion is, whether | 
good bee comprehended by ſence or vnderftanding. Hereuntoft is annexed, | 
that it is neither in bruit beaſts, norin Infants. They thac bold voluptuouſnes | 
for the chiefelt good, doc judge good to be ſenſible. We contrariwile conſide- | 
ring it inthe ſoule, mayntayne that it is intelligible. If they did ſpeake of the | 
good of ſence, wee ſhould reie& no voluptuoulneſle, becauſe all of them are | 
both attraRiue and plealing. And contrariwile,there ſhould be no griefe which 
we wou'd not willingly accept, becauſe there is none but offenderh the ſence. 

Beſides, they (hould not be worthy of reprehenfion, whoare too much aftec- 

ted ro voluptuouſnefle, and are too exceedingly afraid of paine. But we mil. 

like thoſerhat are addiRed to their belly and luſt,and contemne thoſe, who for 

teare of paine dare atrempt nothing couragiouſly, But wherein doe they ot- 
fend, if they obeyrheir ſences, that are the iudges of good and euill? Forto 


theſe Maſters have you giuen the power to deſireand flye. But reaſon intheir | 


judgement hat'1 charge of this,and muſt order as well good and euill,as vertue 
and honeſty. For by rh:ſe men the preheminence is giuen tothe baſerparr, to 
tudge of the better ; and their meaning'is, thatthe ſence whtch is a dizzme and 
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1re < oath)! is. What it a man would dilcerne the {maileſt chings. 
and not by touch? 1 o diſcerne cuill from good, a man cannar inde 
i more [harpe anc | berterinrended ſight then thar of the cic. I hou ſect in whar 
f MNOTA! ce ot truth! acrem watt n, = with what 1 IgGn0Tance hee hath es ra 
choſe t! hings vader foot which are diuinc, who will make the touch to beethe | 
iudge ol « good and euill, Eucnas, faith hce , cucry Science and Art ought to 
haue ſomethin; 210 it, which 15 manifeſt, and _— hended vnder lence, trom 
whence it may be deriued and encreale: cucn lo a bleſſed life hath tor his foun« 
dation and begianing, ſythething which i5 both apparant and ſenlible But you 
ſay that a bleſſed life raketh her begin: ing from manifeit things. Wee fay that | 
thole things are bleſſed, which are accc rdingronature; bur wharis according | 
ro natureappeareth cleeriy and atthe fi: {t light, as thar alſo which 1sentyre. | 
Whar is that whichis according to nature? It isth; 4t which betalleth him who | 
is newly borne, I ſay not good, but the beginning of gaod. I hou attribureſ} | 
pleaſure vnto Infancie, as if ir were bis chi tcteſtpood, and wv por man childe 
trom rhe time of his birth hath that which hee obravneth onely after heis be- 
come a man. T bus putre{tthou thetop ot rhe "7 AR ace of the roote. ! 
[! a man {hould lay, that an Infa lying in tis Mothers Wombe , and [carce | 
begun, render, imperfect, and without forme, 1s frcadic in policihon of any | 
good, {hould henort ſceme tocrre manifeltiy? Br (wha! di rence is therebe | 
twixt an Infant that doth beginnero be c, and one which is 45 yet buta hidcen 
burchen in his Mothers wombe ? Both thele, in reſpect ot the vnderſtanding 
of good andeuill, haue equall maturitie: and no more 1s an Infant capableot 
good asyct, thena Tree, or any Cumbe beaſt? But why is not good ina Tree 
or dumbe Beaſt? Becauſe reaſon is not in thcm.and t therefore 1 isSItenotin an In- | 
fant, becauſe that hee wanmteth reaſon , whercunto when he bath attayned, he | 
th: iIlapproch more goocnelle. T berc is fore creature which 15 not reaſona- 
ble, and ſome other which is not as yer endued with reaſon; it it be it isimper: | 
tetly. Goodaefidic acicherio thevac, norinth ce other. Reaſon bringeth that 
= with himſcltc. VV hat difference thenis there betwixt the things aboue 
entioned ? Neuer (h: __ct bee 1! 12 living creatwre which 15 cepriuedot| 
realon, neither can it be in him that is no: as yer endued with reaſoun, as! lonk as 
hee remayneth in that ltr e; ſheemay be, but (] ICC ISNOT as Yr. Sothen I lay | 
(my LZuciirzemy that good is not found in every budy, or in all Ages, andisas | 
tarrc eſtranged from the Iofant, as that whicltis lat is Giftant from that which 
1s firit, and the beginning of athing from rhe accoryp! (ing and perfetion | 
of the ſame; and con! ſequently, good i1snot in a bodice which doch but newly | | 
recciue ftormein his Mothers wombe : no more is there in the ſeed whencethe | 
body hath forme : as if thou makelt mention of the good of atvy T rec or Plant, | 
iris not inthe firſt Jeafe that buddeth forth. The Corne hath ſome good which 
is not in the tender blade, ner in the ſtraw, but in the gratne which 15rea- | 
dic to bee reaped. Even as all nature, except itdeeconſumm;t , bringerhnot | 
torth his good, forthe good of a man, is nvt in a man, except h ebe a fled of | 
perte&t reaſon. Bur whatthis goodis, I willtell thee : Iris a fiee and vpright.| 
minde, h at ſubieeth all other things vnder him , and is himſclte ſubietro | 
nothing. So tarre 1s Infancie from partaking this good , that the childilh age | 
hoperh it not, and youth doth weakly h zopet the G ne. rieppy is old-age if it | 
attaynethereunto by long and diligent ſtudie, when this is both good and able | 
to be vnderſtood -Thou diddelt lay, favelt thou , that there is a certaynec good 


of a Tree, another of an Herbe therefore may an In'ant have ſome go0d. 
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is incheſc is called but a borrowed good : and what isthar, ſayeſt thou ? That 
which is according tothe nature of every thing. There is not one brute beaſt 
that may in any ſort participate good, which belongeth toa better and more 
bappy nature: there 15 no good but there where reaſon hath place. Theſe fodre 
Natures are diſtin; that of a I ree,that of a Beaſt, that of a Man, and that of a 
God. Theſerwo which are without reaſonare of the ſame narure; the other 
ewo are divers, the oneimmorrtall, the other mortall. Oftheſe the one makerh 
his owne good accompliſhed, and that is God ; and a mans diligence addrel- 
ſeth the other, I he reſt are perteCt in their nature, but nor truly perte& if rea- 
ſon beablent from them. For that is finally perte& which is perfeRaccording 
cocomon nature: but common nature is reaſonable, the reſt may be perfeR in 
their kinde. That wherein happy life cannot be,cannot haue that thing which 
cauſeth happy life; but a bleſſed life is made by good things, and in a dumbe 
beaſt there is nor that wherby bleſled lite is effetted, and therfore good cannor 
beina dumbe beaſt. A durabe beaſt comprehendeth things thatare preſent, by 
ſenſe he remCbreth thoſethingsthatare paſt ac ſuch time as that which awake- 
neth the ſcnſe,awakneth it ſelf, as an horſe remEbreth himſelfe of his way when 
he 15 ſer into the beginning of it; whillt he ſtandeth in the Stable he hath no re- 
membrance chercot, alchough he hach crod it ouer many times. Bur the third 
time, that 15 tv lay, that which is cocome, appertayneth not ca dumbe beaſts : 
how cacn cantheir nature ſeeme to be pertect who haue no vſc of perfettime? 
For time conlitterh of three parts, of that which is paſt, of char which is pre- 
ſent, ot that which is to come. That which is onely preſent and ſhorteſt, 
and paſſerh ſooneſt is giuen to bealts:as conching that which is paſt, they haue 
eyther none or lictle remembrance thereof neyther,bur caſually thinke chey on 
things that are preſenc;thus the good of a perte nature cannot be inanimper- 
fe narure. Orif by nature ſhe bath ir, [hee hath it as herbes haue; neither doe 
[ deny bur that bruit beaſts baue their motions very rude and violent towards 
thoſe things which ſeeme to be according to nature, but ſuch motions are con- 
tuled and diſordered, yer there cannot bee any contulton or diſorder ingood. 
W by then, fayeſt thou,do brute beaſts move therſelues confuledly and difor- 
derly? I would fay that they moued themſelues contuledly and diforder- 
ly , if their nature were capable of order: bur they haue a motion according 
ro nature. For wecall that thing confuſed, which ſometimes may not bee con- 
{uſed, and that carefull which may not bee affured ; vice is in nothing wherein 
vertue may not bezdumbe beaſts haue by nature that motion which they haue. 
Bur leſt I deraine thee ouer-long, there (hall bee ſome good ina dumbe bealt, 
ſome vertue, {ome perteion; but what (ſhall ic be, bur what good ? Neyther 
ab{olurcly good, neither vertue, neither perfect, for thele primiiedges doe one- 
ly appertayne vnto thoſe that are endowed with reaſon, who haue the know- 
:dge giuen them, why, how tarre,and how. T hus good isnot inany thing, 
except it be endewed with realon. Doeſtthou aske mee whereunto this Dil- 
putation tendeth, and whar profirir ſhall yecld vato thy mind?I will tell thee, 
It exerciſeth the ſame, ic wherrethir, and deraynethitin ſome honeſt Medita. 
tion, {ince ir mult both be employed and occupyed. Bur that which reſtray- 


| n2th the mind that runaerh after vice, is profitable. Bur this I lay , that the 


| preate(t good I can doethee, is to teach thee thy good , to leparate thee from 


| bruit beaſts, and to lodge thee with God. Why doeſt thou entertaine and nou- 


| riſhthe forces of thy body?Nature hath granted brute and ſauage beaſts grea- 
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ter then theſe : Why doeſt thou ſo carefully mayntayne thy beautie , when as 
thou baſt done thy vttermolt chou (halt be ouercome by many bruit beafts in 
comelinefſe? Why doeft thou trim thy baire with ſo great diligence?when thou 
baft either ſcattered it after the Parthian manner , or tyed it vp in knors after 
the Germane fa{hion, or let ir grow long as the Scyrhians are woont ; 1n everie 
Horſe thou ſhalt find a thicker Creft , in cuery Lion a goodlier. When thou 
ſhalt addreſlethy ſelfe ro run,the Hare will ourſtripthee. Wilt thou leaue theſe 
forreine aduantages in purſuit whereof thou haft alwaiesthe wortt, & returne 
vntothy good? And what is this? vndoubredly it isa reformed mind,purc & im- 
itating God,extolling himſelf above buman things, placing nothing of himſelf 
without bimſelfe. Thou art a reaſonable creature:whar good is there there'ore 
in thy ſelfe? Perfetreaſon.Summon thou that to his chiefeſt perfeRion,8& letir 
increaſe as much as it may. T hen ſuppoſethy ſeltero be bleſſed when al thy ioy 
ſhall proceed from thy (elfe, when in cheſe things which men long after, wiſh 
and deſire,thou findeſt nothing I ſay, not that thou wouldeſt rather haue, but 
that thou wouldeſt haue. 1 will giue thee a ſhort Leſſon , whereby thou 
mayeſt meaſure thy ſelte, whereby thou mayelt perceive that thou 
art perfe@. T hou ſhalc poſlefſe thy true good, when 
thou hale know thar thoſeare molt 
vnhappy whoare 
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HIS DISCOVRSE OF 
PROVIDENCE: 


O x 


VVhy good men are afflicted, ſince there 15a 
Dmine Proutdence_. 


The Argument of IvysTvs Lies1ys. 


His little Booke s a golden Booke, and was written,as Iconceine afiy CaLi- 
GVLAs time,and I indge it by his fourth Chapter :1 heard a Fencer in Cary s 
Carsans time, complayning of the [cantnes of Reward;.He ſpeaketh of the time 
paſt,cy of the man and the time which was. I think therfore that he wrote it vndey | 
CLavpivs,end preſently vponhi returne.T ea but what if he wrote ſome of theſe 

Philoſophicall Diſcourſes inhu Exile ? For hee continucd there a long time—, 
about ſome eight yeares, and vpon iuſt cauſe made choice hereof to comfort him. 
ſelfe. For the Argument is, that there is a Proutdence, and yet notwithſtanding, 
that ſome ewils, (but they externall,) doe befall good men. He firſt of all in gene- 
rality auoweth the ſame, by the motion, order, and conſtancy of the World, all 


— 


which doe teſtifie that there is a Gouernour. Afterwards hee more particularly 
examineth rhe queſtion :Why therefore doe misfortunes happen to good men? Firſt 
of all be ſayth,that God loucth good men, and that therefore hee ſendeth them not 
affliftions. T hat like a Father þ. correfteth andchecketh them. Againethat theſe 
ſeeme no afflictions vnto good men, neither that they are ouercome, but exerciſed 
by them, and made conitant by their tribulations. That Gods, as it were, a _ 
of the game, and taketh delight in theſe hu ſtrong and confident Wraftlers. Thus 
handleth he generally, and a3 it were in way of induttion to the third Chapter. 
From thenceforth he more diſtinitly goeth forward, to ſet downe fine Reaſons, 
why they happen. Firſt, that it u for their good , to whom they happen. Secondly, 
for all mens. Thirdly, for ſuch as would hawe them happen. Fourthly, that they 
happen by Fate and eternal Law. Hee handleth the firſt reaſon in the third and 


fourth C haprer, and teacheth that it u for their good to whom they chance, as 4 
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Medicine is to thoſe that are ſicke. They are likewiſe confirmed by God by this 
Vu 3 meanes, | 
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| chas great trame of the \World could nor be ſuſtained without ſome Governor 
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| tuled, I ſpeake of Clouds and Raines, of the claps of T hunder and Light- 
| ning, of tires and flames that enforce their paſſage thorow the roppes of the 
higheſt Mountaynes,ot che Earth-quakes which ſinke and open the ground, 


canes, who bringeth thoſe forth to Battcll , whoare worthy of him : thathee_ 
(a[fcrerh the reſt of baſer AMettall ro line in tdleneſſe and obſcurity. He handleth 
the (crow! inthe 5.Chap. that it s for all mens good , that good men,and ſuch as | 
arcſareputed, might cry out vntoorhers, ana ſhew them that thoſe things are no? 
000d a7 cuill, which the common ſort eſteemeih ſuch, He counſelleth them therefor: 
10 haucan cye to thoſe that arc true, and to affect them, and fie the other. Inthat 
placc he emtreateth of the other, of ſuch as are willing to entertayn? the ſame_ , 
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for they gine themſclue; to God and Fate. The fourth concludeth that there_ 
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NJou kaſt demanded of mee , My fricnd Luciling, 
how it ſhould cometo paſſe (it ſo beethe World 
were goucrned by any Providence) that ſo many 
-uils be'all good men ? I might more read:ly and 
ticly give thec an Anſwere hereunto in a place of 
this Dilcoutle, where Tintend to proue thar Pro- 
uidence hath a power ouecr all things , and that 
God isalwayes preſent with vs. Bur (tnce it is thy 

Bd pleaſure that] divide this part from the whole, 
9 «SS >,CYT 4 and that [ ſatistic thee in this one contradiction, 
MY permitting therekt 07 rhe queſtionto remayne vit 

touched, will periormeit, fince I know it is no hard matter to pleadethe 

cauſe of the Gods. It ſhould be labour loft at this preſent,to make proote,that 
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& >uper-intengent. I tar thoſe {o certaine motions, & courſes of the Pianers & 
Scarres, hauz not thts viclent vehemencie , by caſualtie or accident, and that 
waich is pulked on by Fortune, and per2ducnture 1s oftentimes troubled, and 
Gindereca icleltc, I hat ctis lwittnefle which is never interrupted by any ob- 
ltacie,is gouerncd by the coramandement of an crernal Law. That this goodly 
order and goucrnracnr, that bearcth and ſuſtaineth all things in the Earth, and 
;n cac Sca,ſo many cleare ligats waich ſhine in the heauens, wherein they were 
diſpoſcd, is nor by che order of a wandering and inconſtant matter. Thar chat 
which {hould be allembled rathly and caſually, could not remaine ſuſpended, 
with ſo wondertull workmanſhip. To ſhew alſo how the weight of rhe Earth 
remayncth vamoucable, beholding the {witc motions of the Heauens, which | 
whiclerh about hec inceflantly. How the Seas being ſpred thorow the deepe 
Valleyes, mollifie the Earch, and receiue no increale by the entry of all other 
Rivers, How trum a very lictle Seed, there groweth out a body of wonderfull 
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2rcatnelſe; and how cuen thoſe things which ſceme moſt incertayne andcon- 


and other accideats,which that part of Nature which is moſt ſtormie and tem- 
peſtuous, 
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ſome riuers, and new liles that raiſe themſclues out of the depth cf alarge fea. | 


Furthermore,it a man will obſerue ir, hos the ſea-ſhores vpon theebbe of the 
waters, become naked and diſcouered ; and how anone after, vpon the Aoud, 
the waters returne and couer them againe , he will belecue that by 2 cerraine 
blinde volucation , the waues are contrated and buried one within another, 
ſymerimes enlarged,and with ſwitt ftreames returne inco their bed. Althouzh, 
in truth, they increaſc by little and lirtle,and at a certaine day & houre become 
more great and ſmall,according tothe eftare & diſpoſition of the Moun, which 
cauſeth the flux and reflux of che ſea. Bur leave we this diſcourſe vnril! another 
time,and the rather becauſe thou doubreſt not, bur complaineſt of Providence, 
[ wil reconcile thee ro the gods, who are fauorable to thoſe that are good men: 
for Nature ſuftereth nor,that thoſe things which are geod , ſhou!d be burrfull 
to the good.* Vertue hath contratedan amiable friendſhip berwixr good men 
and God. Say 1 friend(hip? Nay rather a kindred and likeneffe, becauſe 2 200d 
may onely diftererh from God but in time;he is his ſcholler, his follower an 
his true childe , whom that magnificent parent, a ſeuere exaQtor of vertues, 
bringeth vp to hardneſle, as auſtere fathers doe their children. When as there- | 
fore thou ſhalt ſce good men, and ſuch as are acceptable tothe gods, trauaile, 
ſwear,and aſcend high places:and contrariwiſe,the cuill play the wanrons,and 
flow in pleaſures : thinke with thy fclte, that we are delighred with the mo- 
deſtic of our children, and the libertie of our gibing ſlaves: that the one are 
reſtrained vnder a ſeuere diſcipline, whileſt the other are ſupported and main. 
cained in their impudence, Know thou that God doth the like. He maketh not 
a good man a wanton: he proues him, he bardens him againſt afflitions,he po- 
liiheth and faſhioneth him tothe end he may ſcrue him. 
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Ve why doe many adverſities befall good men? Noeuill may 
happen vntoa good-man:contraries cornot be mixed together. 
Even as ſo many rivers, ſo many ſhowers powring from the 
heauens, ſo many ſprings of medicinable fountaines, ſweeten 
not the ſalrnefle of the = much lefle alter it : fo the ſhocke of 

aduerſitie peruerteth not rhe courage of a vertuous man. He contiaueth one, & 

wharſoeuer happencth , beturneth it co his good. For he is more powertull 
then all externall chings ; nay more then this, he apprehendeth them nor, bur 
ſurmounteth them,and continuing peaceable in himſelf, he refiſterh all contra- 
rice incumbrances. He accounteth his aduerſiries,his exerciſes. Whar man is he 
that hath his minde intended and ſerled vpon honeftie, thatis nor detirous of 
convenient labor, and is not ready voluntarily to expoſe himſelte ro dangers ? 

What induftrious man reputeth not idlenes to be a puniſhment? We ſee that 

wraflers, who hauec a care of their ftrength, doe contend with the ftrongeft 

whatſocuer, & impor:une them, who faſhion theraſclues to thoſe exerciles, to 
vſetheir vrermolt forces againſt them:they ſuffer themſelues to be beaten and 
bruiſed, and ifrhey findeno ſingle man that may equall them, they ofter them- 
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ſelues to encounter with many atonce. Vertue bath no vertue, it it be not im- 
pugned; thenappeareth it how greatitis,of what value and poweritis, when 


by patience it approueth what ic may. Thou art to conceiue that good men 


ought to doe the like, that the greateſt and ſharpeſt aduerlitics muſt not aſto- 
niſh chem,and that they ought not to complaine of Fate. Whatſocuer befal. 
leth chem,letthem take it in good part,and turneit to their good. [t importeth 
not what burthen thou beareſt, bur with what courage thou endureſt it. Seeſt 


| thou not what difference thereis betweene the fathers loue , and the mothers 


> > — _ 


cockering., The Fathers command them to riſe early, to follow their ſtudies 
diligently, and on holy dayes likewiſe they ſufterthem not to be idle ; ſome- 
times they enforce ſweate from their browes, and teares from their eyes. But 
their mothers neſtle them in their bolomes, and keepe them out of the Sunne; 
they never ſufterthem to crie, to be ſad,or to labour.God hath a fatherly mind 
rowards good men, and he loueth them ſtrongly. Andlet them, faith he, haue 


| labours,loſſes, and paines, to the end they may recover a true ſtrength. The 
| bodies that are ouer-fatrened doe languilh in idlenefle,and notonly roo much 
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eaſe, bur alſo their owne greaſe and weight maketh them ſinke vnder it. Yn- 
tainted felicitie can ſufter no atHiQtion,burt it a man ſtriueth continually againſt 
his owne calamiries, he accuſtomerh and inureth himſelfe ro aduerſities,ney- 
ther giueth he place to any dolor,but although he be caſt downe , yet fighterh 
he on his knee. Doeſt thou wonder that God,who loueth good men ſointire- 
ly, who would that they ſhould bethe beſt and moſt excellent aboue all others, 


| docaſhgne them fortuneto fight withall ? I, for mine owne part, wonder not, 


I 


— — 


| 


that the gods ſometimes take pleaſure to behold worthy men wraſtling againſt 
ſome aduerſitie, Sometimes it delighteth vs, if we behold a young man of a 
conſtant rcſolution,that encountreth a wilde beaſt with his huntingſtafte, that 
dreadleſſe withſtandeth the incurſion of a Lion, and the more pleaſing is the 
ſpetacle vnto vs,the more valiantly he behaueth bimſelſe. Theſe are not thoſe 
things that may conuert the face of the gods towards vs, but childiſh paſtimes 
of humane lcvitie. But wilt thou ſee a ſpeRacle that meriteth, that God ſhould 
intentiuely behold the worke? fix thine eye vpon it, behold a couple of comba- 
rants worthie the preſence of God : that is to ſay, a generous man planted be- 
fore aduerle Fortune,challenging her hand to hand. I ſee not, ſay ],what thing 
[upiter hath more admirable vpon the earth,if he would fix his mind vponthe 
ſame,then to behold Cato remaining firme and reſolute, after his confederates 
had been more then once defeated; and invincible amidſt his countries ruines. 
Although, ſaith he, that one only man be Lord of the whole world, although 


| he haue legions and garriſons ineuery Province, though the Seas be coucred 
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wich bis (hips,and Ceſar troups ſtop vp all the paſſages;Cato hath a meanes to 
worke his libertie, with one hand hee ſhall make a broad way ro his liberty. 
This * ſ#ord,which during the civill warres, bath remained iuft and innocent, 
{hall finally performe ſome good and noble aRions,and giue Catoliberty,who 
could nor giue his countrie treedome : my foule execute thou that a&t which 
thou hat longtime medicated vpon ; deliver thy felfe from theſe worldly bu- 


| (ineſles.* Perrerus and Tuba haue already encountred,andeach are flaine by one 
| anothers hands. A ttoutand worthie convention of deftinie, bur ſuch as be- 


commeth not our greatneſle. Itis as ſhameful athing for Caroto require death, 
as to beg lifearany mans hands. I aſſure my ſelfe, that the gods with great ioy 


| beheld, when this great and worthie perſonage, a powerfull proteor of him- 


[cife,travelled to ſaue others, and gaue them mcanes to eſcape: who likewiſe in 
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to his belly , whilelt he ſcarrered abroad his bowels, and wich his hands drew 
out of his bodice that fo bleſſed ſoule of his, vaworthie to be contaminated by 
the [word. WW hereupon I am drivento beleeue, that the wound was not large 
and deepeenough. Ir ſuthced not the immortal gods to beh6ld Caro once, ver- 
rue was retained and renoked,to theend that in a greater dithcultie ſhee might 
approue her ſelte. For there is more greater refolurion in dying the ſecond or 
third time, then in dying at the firſt. And why ſhould they not willingly be- 
hold their darling eſcaping by ſo noble and memorable a death? Death conſe- 
crateth thoſe whole end tacy praiſe, who feare to vadergoe the like. 
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But now in the proceſle of my diſcourſe I will ſhew how far they 
are from miſerics that are reputed ſoro be: forthe preſent I tell 
thee that thoſe which thou calleſt difhcultics,aduertitie?,& abo- 
minable,are hrſt ot all for the good of thoſe ro whom they hap- 
pen, & afterwards tor other mens good of whom thegods have 
more care then of euerie one1n particular. Secondly , rhat nothing befailerh 

o0d men bur that which they would, and that they ſhould deſerue thar evill 
{hould light vpon them it chey would not, Hereunto will I annex, that theſe 
things are done by Fate, and in as much as vertuous menare good, all thar 
which befortunerh them is good : conſequently I-will teach thee, and make 
thee confelle chat thou oughteft never to ſay, | haue pittie of ſuch a good man, 
fora man may terme him miſerable,bur indeed he is not,nor cannot be. That 
which I ſpake firft, ſeemerh to be the moſt harſheſt of all that which I baue 
propounded; that thoſe euils which we quake and tremble at, turne to their 
good, to whom they happen. Is it forcheir good, ſayelſt thoug to be baniſhed, 
to be brought to povertie,to be depriued of their wiues and children, and to 
beinforced to buric them, to be detamed, and weakened ? It thou be aſtoni- 
ſhed hereat,thou wilt wonder more it I approve it to be for their good , that 
ſome are cured by Iron and Fire, and by hunger and chirſt likewiſe;but if thou 
bethinke thy ſelfe that for remedie ſake, ſome haue their bones ſcaled and ſca- 
rified.their veinestaken out.and ſome of their members cut off, which without 
the hazard of the whole bodice could nor beleft on; thou wilt ſuffer this like- 


happen, as much in truth as there are ſome things which being praiſed and de- 


and ſuch like pleaſures, which engender crudities, trouble the braine, and kill 
the bodice, Amongſt diuers notable ſayings of Demerrizs the Stoick, I remem. 
ber me of one, whichas yet ſoundeth and tingleth in mine eares ; There is ns- 
| thing, ſaith he, more w1happie then that man that hath nexer beene touched with 
| adwerſitie : tor he hath not had the meanes to know himſelfe. Although all 
| things he could deſire had betalne him, yea, belore he could defire ; yet hauc 
| thepods thought cuill of him, He ſeemed to Le vnworthie that fortune fhould 
at any time be ouercome by him, which diſdaineth toatrempr any recreant or 
coward : as it ſhe ſaid, Why ſhould I admit of ſuch an adverſarie? he will pre- 
| (ently lay downe his weapons, what need | imploy all my power againſt him ? 
; Allightchreat will make him flic , he cannot abidetolooke vpon me. Let a- 
| nother 
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that laſt night of his life, followed his Rtudie, whileft he chrauſt his ſword in- | 


wiſe to be proued, that lome incommoadities are for their good ro whom they | 
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fired are hurttull ro thoſe thar long atrer them, as ouer-cating and drinking, | 
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nother man be ſought tor, wirh whom | may enter combate. Iam alhamedro 
encounter with a man that is readieto be conquered. The Fencer thinketh ita 
diſgrace for him to be matched with his inferiour , and knoweth that he is 6+ 
vercome without glorie, that is conquered without danger. The like doth for- 
| | tune, ſhe ſeeketh for the ſtrongelt co match her, ſome patſerh ſhe ouer with a 
| ſcorne, ſhe attempteth the moſt confident and couragious ſortof men, againſt 
*See Livie and theſe employeth the her forces : ſhe tryeth her fire vpon * Mucius, pouertie in 
PMlurarch in the | « Fabricites, banithment in ® Rurclivs, torments in Keewlws,poylon in Socrates, 
{ <7 Pe2c@- | deathin Cato. Euill fortune ſeekes out no man except he bea great one. Is 
a See Plurarch | Atucites vnhappic, becauſe with his right band he graſped his enemies fre, 
s Pyrrbus #7, | and chaſtiſed the errour he committed by barning of his hand , putting that 
| _— wade | enemieto flight by his ſcorched filt, whom with his armed hand he could not 
| v Se: the Fji- | yanquilh? \Vhatthen?ſhould he haue beenc more happie, had he warmed his 
TO lib.yo. | band in his Miſtreſſes boſome ? Is Fabricius vahappie for digging vp his gar- | 
aud Valerias | den, at ſuch rimeas he had no publique charge ? tor waging warre as well a. 
| Maximus lid. | ojnſt riches as againſt 7177þw5 7 tor lupping by the fire ypon thoſerootes and 
et hearbes Which he himſelfe being an old man, who had triumphantly entred 
Rome, had gathered in cleaniing and weeding his garden ? What then?ſhould 
he haue beene more bappie it he had flled his belly with fiſhes, ferched from a 
farre and forraine ſhore, and of Fowles ferched from a ſtrange Country ? It he 
had whetted the dulneſle of his lothing ſtomack with ſhell-fiſh, terched from 
the higher and lower Seas? If he had invironed with a great heape of apples the 
moſt hugeſt ſavage beaſt , which coſt many mentheir liues before ſhe was kil. 
' led. Is Rntilins vahappy, becauſe they that have condemned him ſhall bee 
f | condemned iinall ages, who more willingly ſuffered himſelfe to bee rauiſhed 
| from his Countrey, then to be remvtted of his exile ? becauſe he alone oppo- 
ſed himſclfe againſt the Diftator Scy#a, and when he was recalled, not onely 
kept backe, but fled farther oft. Ler they, faith he re Scy/la, whom thy great 
| fortune entanglgth in Rome, thinke this, that they behold a river of bloud in 
| | the Market-place, and abouethe Lake of Sern;/:us (for that was the place 
| | where they diſpoyled thoſe whom Scy//z by publike Proclamations had con- 
demned to dic) the heads of Senators, and the troupes of Murtherers , run- , 
| ; ning thorow the [treeres of the Cirie, and divers thouſands of Romane Citi- 
| | zens, murthered inthar placea'ter thou haſt {hopt them vp, with promiſeto 
| | faue rheirlives, and notwithſtanding trayterouſly cauſing them to be ſlayne; 
| letthoſe that cannot endureto be banilhed, feed their eies with ſuch ſpeRtacles. 
\Vhar then?is Zncins Scy/la happy, becauſe tbat in comming down to the mar- 
ket-place,his guard made him way with their weapons?becaulſc he ſuffered the 
heads of Conluls to be hanged vp,and maketh the Quzſtor pay him theprice 
of every head whick is iaxed in his Proclamations; and all theſe things doth 
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; £n07 th; mar, | tune tO him in making him the patterne of fidelitieand patence? The nayles 
| (owoem's" | faſtenandpierce his skin,and on what t14e foeuer he turnerh his wearied body, | 
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neca ezpoſed | he lies vpon his wounds neyther can he cloſc his cies, but watcheth inceſſant- 
Mecznas deli- 


| ly. The more torment ke hath , the more glorie ſhall bee his. Wile thou 
CAClcs, 
| 
| 


know how farre oft he is from repenting himlclte for eſtimating vertue at fo 
bigh a rate ? Cheere him vp,and {znd him backeagaineto the Serare,he wil be 
| | till ofthe ſame opinion, T hinkeſt choutherefore that Xec.enas is more hap- 
| ple, whocould not {Icepe but by the harmonie of plealing muſique chat ſoun- 


deth a farre oft by reaſon of his icalouſic,and becauſe he was ſtrangely rormen- 
ted ? 
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red with the croſles of his fantaſtique wife, which vpon euerie (light occaſion 
threatned him with diuorce. Although he drowne himſelte in wine to make 
him drowlic,and by the noyſe of water, poured ont of one baſon into another 
incice hiscyes to fleepe : be it that hee charme his ſorrowes with a thouſand 
paſtimes , he {lept as lictle on his teather-bed, as Regulus on the gibber. But 
the one comforted himſelfe, becauſe be ſuftered for honeſtie that afflition he 
endured, and his patience regarded the cauſe of thoſe rorments. The other 
ſpent in delights, and broken with too much eaſe, is more tormented with the 
occaſion then the euill it ſelte, which he endureth; vices haue not gotten fo 
frong a poſſcſhon ot mortall men, that it is to be doubred, it ſo bethe deltinic 
would giue them their choice, whether divers had not rather reſemble Regulwus, 


borne Mecenas and not Regulns;the fame man,although he hold his peace, had 


becauſe he drunke that potion which was publikely mixed, no otherwiſe chen 
ifithad beenea medicine of immorrtalitie, and diſputed of death till death (ea- 


congealed, & that by little and liecle the force of his veines failed him ? whiltt 
cold in the extremitie ſtole vp to his heart by little and lictle ? how much more 
rather ovght we to enuie his telicitie, then thole who are ferued in precious 
ſtones, wherein an olde and decayed Minion of his trimmed vp to endure all 
things, poureth vp from aboue the melted Snow into bis golden cup? Theſe 


eth the poyſon voluntarily and ioyfully. As touching Cato, there is ſufhciently 
ſpoken,and the whole conſent of men wil contefſerhat he attained the greateſt 
felicity, whom God made choiſe of to cruſh & conquer thoſe things that were 
to be feared. Are the diſpleaſures of great men grieucus ? Oppole kim glone 


no worth ia dignity and honor, but Cato diſdaineth notto come atter Yatinins. 
[t is a grievous thing to bean ator in ciuill warres ; but Cato in a tult quarre!!] 


miſcrable.Itis a grieuous matter for a man to murther himſelte, yer will ke doe 
it. What (hall I, faith Nature, get hereby ? This, that all men may know that 
theſe arenot evils, which I thought Cato worthie of. 
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thoſe of baſeft ſpirit : but ro yoake and maſter calamicies and 
mortallterrours, is the propertie of a great man. Bur to be al- 
wayes happy,and to paſle away life without any preſſure ol the 


| Tho 
| and meanes to make proofe of thy vertue ? Thou wenteſt to the Olympian | rived. 
| games, but no man but thy ſelfe : rhou haſt the crowne, but nocthe vitorie. 1 | 
| applaude not thy fortune as if thou wert a great and valiant man, but as if chun 
| hadit porten ſome Conlulate or Prztorſhip. Thou art increaſed in honour. 


PR minde, 1sto be ignorant that aftliftion is one part of mans lite, 
uart a great man; but how ſhail I know it, it Fortunegiue thee not leauc 


| Thelike can I fay roa good man ; if ſome misfortune hath not giuen him any 


to —_— and Craſſus.It is a grieuous thing to be outſhtipped by men of 
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then be borne Mecenas. Oritthere wereany that durſt ſay that he would be | 


[ 
| 
| 
| 


ſed him ? Thinkeſt thou that he was ill dealc withall, becauſe his bloud was 
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men,whatſoeuer they drinke,they vomit and calt it vp againe, with a certaine | 
loathing,and are conſtraincd to retaft their bitter ſpicele. But Socrates ſwallow - | 
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| will fight in euery corner of the world, although theiflue be both ſirange and 


Roſperitie falleth into the hands ofthe common fort, & berideth | 
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rather be borne * Terentia. Thinkeſt thou that Socrates was badly handled | Thiewas Me- 
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occaſion, whereby to make [hew of the ltucly forcc5 of his mind. 1 repute thee | 
wretched becanſe rhou wert neuer wretched,thou haſt palt thy lite without an 
aduerſary. No man, no notthy ſelfe {hall bee ablero know thy value : forto 
the end amanmay well know himlſelte, hee ought ro make proofe of hunafelte. 
No man knoweth his owne ability except he make tryall thereot. And there- 
fore ſome men haue wiltully and vnprouoked expoſed themlelues to mileries, 
and ſought an occaſion to make their vertue (already declining and growing 
ro ob{curity) more glorious & eltcemed. Great men, ſay I,doe reioyceas much 
in aduerſitiesas valiant Souldicrs doein War. I beard a Fencer in Caius Czſars 
time,complaine ot the rareneſle of rewards: How faire an age, faith he, 1s paſt; 
vertue gaperh after danger,and thinketh on that which ſhe intenderh,notthar 
| which the isro ſuffer, becaule that which ſhe isro ſuffer is a part of her glory, 
Valiant Souldiers glory intheir wounds, & ioytully {hew the bloud thatrun. 
neth from them,jf it be ſpent in a good cauſe. Although they doethe like who 
rcturne in ſafety irom the battel,yec is he more reſpeRed that returneth woun- 
ded. God, fay I,bath acare of thoſe men whom hee delireth to make the molt 
loneſt, as ofren as hee giueth them an occaſion to doe any thing ſtourly and 
mantu'ly,to the performance whereot there needeth ſome difhiculcy and dan- 
ger. Thou halt know a Maſterofa Ship ina Tempeſt, and a Souldierin the 
Bartel:how can [ know how thou art addreſſed againſt pouerty,ifrhou aboun- 
deſt in riches? How can I know what conſtancy thou haſt againit ignominy,in- 
famy,and popular hate, if thou grow olde amidit the applaulcs of euery man? 
if an inexpugnable fauor ſcconded by a certaine inclination of mens minds to- 
| wards thee, attendeth thee perpetually ? Whence know I that thou wile pati- 
ently endure the loſle of thy children, if I ſce thee langh when they come into 
the W orld?I haue heard thee comfort others, but then would I willingly bauec 
ſcene thee, if rhou haſt comforted thy lelfe, if thou haſt commanded thy elle 
to gricue no more. Feare not theſe things, I beſeech you, which the immor- 
tall gods vieas ſpurres to quickenand awaken our mindes. Calamitie is an oc- 
calton of vertue. Juſtly may a manterme them miſerable, that are ſurfetred 
with too much telicitie, who are derayned in an idle tranquillity, asa Shipina 
calme Sca; whatſoeuer ſhall betall chem will bee new vnto them. Calamities 
preſſe them moſt ſhrewdly, that haue never had experience of chem. A render 
necke hardly brooketh the yoke, A yong Souldier waxcth pale vpon the feare 
of a wound. An old beaten Souldier doth boldly fee himſelf bleed, who know- 
cth that oft-times in loſing his bloud he hath conquered his enemy.God there- 
tore animaterh,reknowledgeth,and exerciſeth thoſe whom he approucth and 
loueth:but thoſe whom he ſcemeth tv fauourand ſpare, hee reſerueth them by 
reaſon of their weakneſle, for the evils ro come; tor it isa folly ro thinke that 
any one iS exempt. He whom thou thinkelt ſo aſſured in his happineſle, ſhall 
| have hiscurae,and taſte the ſame cup; whoſoeuer ſecmeth diſmiſled, is but de- 
1 he reaſon why | ferred. Why doth God atfHiQ the belt men with (ickneſle,and other incornmo- 
God effuctetb | dities? Why in the Campe are the Souldiers of greateſt value, commanded to 
—_— execute the exploits of greaceſt danger? The Generall ſendeth out the moſt 
choſen troops to charge the enemy with an onſlaught by night,either to skout 
| the way,or te drive ſome torces from their trenches. None of thoſe who ſally 
our,laith,7 he Generall hath done me wronz,but he hath honoured mee. Let them 
| faythe like, whoſocuer are commanded to ſuffer that, for which fearefull men 
and cowards weepe. We hane beene thought worthy by God to be efteemed ſuch, 
in whom he might make tryall, how much humane nature may ſuffer .Fly delights, 
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Of Promaence_, | 
lie from efteminare tclicitie, whereby our mindes arc mollified, except ſome,, | 
thing happen that may admonith them ot their humane condition, who are,a* 
it were benummed with perperuall drunkennefſe. He that hath been alwaics 
defended from the winde by his glaile-windowes, whole teere are kepr warme 
by much wrapping, who ſuppeth not except it be in his {toue, 1s nor withour 
danger of catching colde vpon the ſinalle({t breath of winde. Since all excefl: 
is hurtfull, an vamcafurable profperitic is molt dangerous 2 It moveth the 
braine, diftrateth the minde with vaine rcſemblances, and ſoreadech many 
miſts berwixc truth and falſhood. \ by ſhould ic not be berter to endure 
perpetual! infehicitie, which animateth vnto vertue, then to burſt with infi- 
nite and immoderarte proſpericie { Death is not fo tedious as too long falting, 
and too much cruditic cracketh the bodies, The gods theretore Lehaue themn- 
ſelues cowards good men, as the Matters doe towards their Schollers, who rc- 
quire more labour at thcir bands,ot whom they baucthe greateſt hope. Beles 
ueſt thou that the Lacedemonians hated their children, who maketrial of their 
diſpoſition and nature, by whipping them publiquely ? Contrariwiſe, thoſe 
fathers exhort their childrento ſuffer the iercks ot their whips confidently, 
and entreat them, being torne and halte dead with their ſcovrgings, to peiſe- 
uere, and to endure wounds vpon wounds. Wonder we that God maketh tri- 
all ofthe moſt generous ſpirics by aduerlitie ? Vertuous inſtrutions are never 
delicate, Doth Fortune beate and cent vs? Let vs ſufterit. This is no cruel- 
tie, it is but a conflict. The more weadventure it, the ſtronger (hall we be. The 
hardeſt part of our bodieis chat which trauaileth moſt : wee muſt offer our 
ſelues to the hands of Fortune, tothe end (he may make vs more conlident to 
encounter her. By lictle and little the will make vs as ſtrong as her ſelte, To be 
continually in danger, maketha man ſet light by danger. Soare Sailers bodies 
inured to brooke the Sea; fo are Huſbandmens hands hardened ; ſo arc ſoul- 
diers armes ſtrengthened to dart their weapons, ſo are their members made 
nimblethat runne races. T hat in everie thing is moſt firongeſt, which is moſt 
exerciſed. By concemning the power of evils, the minde arrainerh paticrice, 
which thou ſhalt know whar it can eftR in vs, it thou conlider how much 1a- 
bour effeerh in naked bodies,and ſuch as are ftrengrhened by necefficie.Con- 
ſider all Nations which live vnder the peace and continesof the Romane Em- 
pire.I mean the Germaines,and all thoſe that dwellabour Iſter,and thoſe wan- 
dring nations of the Scythians, where perpetual winter,& a thick aire continu- 
ally preflerh chem ; a barren and malignant foile ſultaineth them : they defend 
themſelues from ſhowers, with leaues and {beds of thatch, they travel! over 
rivers hardened with ice, and take their repaſt vpon the fleſh of wilde beats. 
Seeme they wretched ynto thee ? Nothing'is miſerable that Nature hath 
broug'.t into a cuſtome, for by lictle & little thoſe things become picaſant va- 
to them,which began vpon neceflitie. They haue no houlcs, they haue no 
viding place, bat that which wearinefle hath alioted them tora feafon. T heir 
meate is homely,and gotten by their owne hands : the aire is extreamely cold, 
and their bodies are naked ; this which ſeemerh calamitic vnto thee, is the lite 
of ſo many Nations. Why wondreſtthou that good men are ſhaken, co the 
end they may be confirmed? There is no ſolide or trong tree, that hath not 
beene often (ſhaken by the winde, for by the often ſhaking thercofir is ſtreng- 
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leyes are the weakeſt. Itis therefore profitable tor good men, ro makethem 
more aſſured to be alwaies conuerſant amongſt dangers , and to endure thoſe 
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506 | Lucius Anneus Seneca, 
; accidents with a conſtant minde, which are not euils , except to him that ſup. 
| porteth them badly. 


—— — — 


Cimae?e, V; 


SYS Etvsadde now, how forthe good of all men, euerie one of the 
becter ſort (if I may fo ſpeake 1t) beare armes and performe atti- 


For the fourth 


oh a ons. God hath the ſame intention that a wiſe man bath, which is 

40-44 270 af to {hew, that thoſe things which the common people long after, 

| _— | and which they are afraid of, are neither good nor evill. Bur they 

i | | a: 9 all mn. | {hallappeareto be good, it he beſtow them on none but good men; and to be 


| | eui'l,if he hath reſerued them only for cuill men. Blindnefſe were detcſtable, if 
" 7+ ou of no man ſhould loſe his eyes,except they were pulled out. Let therefore* Apps- | 
| tit by wore | wand Metellus want their tight, and be miſerable herein. Riches arenot the | 
| w 15:4c4b ond, | | by? _ ta | 
»4 t-vihcr | | erue good, & therefore let E/rs the bawd enioy them in ſuch ſort,as they who 
lot b4 eyes by « | have given him money in the temples , may ſeit in the brothel-houſe, God | 
mw can by no better meanes traduce thoſe things, which we ſo much couer, then in | 
beſtowing them on men mo!t infamous, and detaining them from men moſt } 
vertuaus.Bur it is an iniuſtthing, that a good man ſhould be weakened, banged | 
vp,0z impriſoned; and that evil men ſhould walke, with whole, healtbtull,and | 
eſtzminate bodies. \Vhat then ? Is ir not an vnreaſonable matter, that valiant 
m2n {hould take armes, ſhould watch in the crenches,and hauing their wounds 
but newly bound vp, thould maintaine the breach, whilſt laſciuious men, and 
ſuch as profeſle wanton luſt, ſleepe ſecurely in the Citie ? What then ? Is it not 
a molt ſhametull matrer,that the moſt nobleſt Virgins ſhould be a» akened at 
mid-night to celebrate the ſacred ceremonies, and that Harlots ſhould enioy 
their quiet [|cepes ? Labor ſummoneth the beſt. The Senate oft-times is all day 
long in counlcl}, when at that time the baſeſt companions whatſoeuer, eyther 
ake their pallimes 1n the helds,or lie hidden in an Alchouſe, or loſetheir time 
| facharting amonglt their companions. Thelikeis done in this great Comon- 
weale ot cnc world; good men muſt labor, they imploy their time, and are im- 
ployed by others,andarenor inforcedly drawne by Fortune, but they follow 
her,and walke by her,itep by ſtep,and had they knowne it , they had outſtript | 
her. And I remember likewiſe, that I haue heard this manly ſpeech of Demerri- | 
| that worthy ſellow : 1n this one thing, O immortal! gods , I can complaine of 
you, that you haue not made knowne vnte me what your will was. For, of my ſelfe,1 
had fir t of a# come wnto theſe things, towhich bring now called Ipreſent my ſelfe. 
\Vil you take my children trom mc?l have brought tkE vp to that end. Wil you 
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* 412114067 | haven part of my bodte? Takeitro you. I promiſe no great matter, ſhal ſhort- 
14% 99% | ly leaue the whole, Will you have my fpirit? Why not? I will not deferre to 
| for rve 1145. | Teltore that vnto you, which you have beſtowed vpon me. I will willingly ſa- 


lnding whe of, | tisfie whatſoeuer you requelt, * Wharis it then? I had rather preſent it you, 


7 qr 2 | then deliver it vnto you. What need had yovto take away the ſame? you might | 
5[Auguſtine naue commanded it, neythernow ſhall' you rake ir away, becauſe nothing is. 
gn to | takenaway, butthar whichis taken from him thar derayneth the ſame. I am | 


ei.nd ſth not compelled, I luftcr nothing vnwillingly ; neyther am I a ſlaue vnto God, 
h por ardo- | but aſſent vato his will, and ſo much therather, becauſe I know that all things 
ow, | bappenby an eternall and vnchangeable ordinance of God. Dedſtinie lcadeth 
L | VS, andthe firſthowre of euerie mans birth, hath governed all the reſt of his | 
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life. * 
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Of Preuidence_. 


oy or turrow,and aitzough euery mans lite feemerh rob e diftinguilned in Gil 
Forent aad orcat varictice, yer notwithſta: nding all commeth to one poynt, we 
haue receiued thoſe things whick will decay,and we our {clues muſt dye, \Wby 
Ie we lo difpleafed ? VV hence groweth our complaint? \V care ordained here. 
Lect N aturevicour boctes how (he 113. Let vs merrily and conſtantly 
think2 thus, that we iofe nothing of cur owne. * What is that which is proper 
and befeemin; 2112 good man? rocommit himſclte co the hands of Deſtinie. Ir 
152 great ſolace to be carried away with the whole world. Whatſocuer ir be 
har hach commanded vs to luethus,and to die thus, by the ſame necefhtic ri 
eth the gods. Anirreuocable courle carrieth away together both humane and 
divine things. The fame Creator and Gouernour of all things bath written 
the Fates,and he himſcite followeth that which he hath written, he hath once 
commanded, and alwares obeyerh. Why therefore was God fo vniuſt in dt- 
triburiag Face, that to good raen he allotteth pouertte, wounds, and cruei 
death? The work-mafter cannot change his matrers,it is ſubic to ſuffer this. 
Somethings there are that cannot be ſeparated from other things, they cleaue 
the one vnco another,and are indiuilible. The ſpirits that are weake, or like to 
grow dull, or to fall into a watchfulnefle like vato {icepe.areframed of ſlow e- 
lements. T'o framea man that ſhould make himſelte ſpoken of, there needeth 
a ironger Fate. His tourney muſt be no ordinaric way, He muſt travell high 
and low, he muſt haue ſtormes, and muſt gouerne his ſhip ina ſwolne Sea ; hee 
muſt ſhape his courſe againſt Fortune. He [hall have many hard and dange- 
rous accidents to confront him, bur ſuch as he himſelfe may ſmooth and make 
plaine. Firetricth gold, and aduerlicie valiant men. Bebold how high veriue 


ſhould aſcend, and thou {halt know char ſhe mult not goe in ſecuritie. 


unro. 


T he firſt which with unwearied Steedes I clime, 
[3 ſuch A TOHYBCy, thet their ceaſeleſſe toyle 
Canſ{carcelyreach before the morrowes prime 

T he next inhigheſt heau'n, from whence the ſoyle 
And ſpacious ſeas, I ſee with dreadfull eye, 

And fearefull heart :the next whereto Ihie, 

Is fleepe, and prone, and craues a cunning guide; 
And then doth TucTis ſhake her ſelfe fordread, 
Leit headlong 1 ſhould fall, and downward glides, 


 4adbenins in her wanes my golden head, 


When the generous yong man had heard theſe things, I like, ſaith he,the way, 
and wil attempt it. Is it ſuch a matter to ſhape (o faire a courle,and to fall afcer- 
wards? The father notwithſtanding delilted not to terrific his too torward 
minde,thus : 


And that thou maiſh continee in the way, 
Becarefulll:it thy poſting Steedes ave ſiray: 
| ' Tet ſhalt thoupaſſe by Taurus whowill be nd 
Hi hornes to croſſe thee, whither thou doſt tend: 
AX 2 


TA m0s 


© One ca GEP engeth v pon anc Yther , and the I: neg orcicr of ti: he 
dr 44 wich [T ail TH1T Wilch is done in publ: jue or 1n pPriB3 14-0 Soup 
fore 15 CAC: 1 caing ro be endured conltantiy, becaute all things f; och * oe (as | 
we * imagine) bi UT COME. Long ace it was decreed, wherea tthou. [hon nldeft 
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' wherewith thou thinkeſt to aftright me. I am reſolued to ſtand there , where 
' the Sunne it ſelfe ſhall cremble. Iris the part of a baſe and recreant minde to | 


| this at Gods hands,rhat he ſhould rake paine alſo to keep good mens budgets? 
| They 1cquit Go1 ot this care,racy contemne externall things. Demecrates call 
| away riches, ſuppoitng them to be the burthen gf a good minde. Why won- 
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| Therelore as long as they may ſtand vyright, and not (ſhew themſelues but 


| pcneth, that troublerhand diſcouereth them, then ſhalt thou ſee a ſea of villa» 
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| that areto be deliredz you ſhall not fhine outwardly, *ycur goods aretur- 


_—— 


Th'A monian Archer, and the Lion fell 
Shall flay thy courſe, and fright thee where they awed. 


After this he ſaith, Coople thy granted tcame. Tam animated by theſe things, 


traucll in ſecuritie : Vertue al waies climeth hard and difficult pathes. 
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IB» Ve why doth God permit thar good men ſhould ſuffer wrong ? 
Vndoubtedly he permittetb it not. He remoucth all evils trum 
them, hainqus (innes and offences, curſed cogitarions, greedie 
counſels blind luſts,and auarice that couctcth another mans for- 
tunes, he ditenderh and reftraineth them. Doth any man require 


dercſt thou theretore,it God ſuffer that to happen ro a wiſe man, that a good 
man ſomcrimes would with, that he might ſometimes light vpon? Good 
men loſe their children. Why not? When as the time will come that they 
themſelues muſt die. They are baniſhed : Why not? When as ſomerime 
they forlake their Countrie, with this reſolution, never to ſee it againe. I hey 
are ſlaine : Why not? whenas ſomctimes they themſclues will Jay bands on 
themſelues, Why ſufter they ſome aduerſitics? To the end they may reac 

others to ſuffer the like. They are borne to be a patterne. Thinke cheretore 
thar God faith : What cauſe have you, who hauc raken pleaſure in vertve, ro 
complaine of me? ] hauecnuironed ſome with deceiuable goods, and have 
mocked their vaine mindes with a long and deceittull dreame. I haue decked 
them with Gold, Siſuer, and Juorie, but inwardly there is nothing good 11 
them. Theſe whom you admire for their happineſle, i' you looke into tbem, 
not according to their exteriour grearneſſe,bur their interiour weakeneſle, they 
are miſcrable, baſe, fiithie, and like their walls, onely painted on che outlide. 
This is no ſolide and lincere tel:cirie, it is but a cruſt, and that a thinne one. 


where they liſt, they ſhine and abuſe the common eye. Buti! anything hap-_ 


nic and filth hidden vnder their borrowed brightnefle. ] haue giuen you true 
and permanent goods. I he more you examine and looke into them eurrie 
wates, the better and the more greater will they appeareto be. | haue permit- 
red you to contemne thoſe things which are to be tearcd,to loath thoſe things 


2d inward. So the \Vorld contemneth his exteriour parts, and conten- 
teih bimſclfe with the contemplation of himſzIlte. I baueplaced all good in- 
wardly, Iris yourfclicitie , not to want felicitie. Bur divers pirti'ull, dread. 
tuil, and intollerable things fall out. Becauſe I could not deliver you 
from theſe evils, I have armed your minds againſt all things. Suffer mantu'ly, 
this is the way whereby you may walk before God, he is without the patience | 


' —_— . : 
of euill,you abouethe patience, Contemne pouertie, no man liueth ſo poore 
as 


_— 


Of Promaence_. 
as he was borne. Contemne paine,it will cither be ended, or end vs. Contemne 
Fortune. I haue ginen her no weapon to wound the minde. Contemne death, 
which cither endeth you,or transferreth yon. * Abouc all things I haue ta. 
kenorder that no man ſhould keepe you living again(t your will. If you will 
not fight you may flie : therefore of all things which | would haue neceflarie 
for you, | made nothing more calic then death. I haue planted the ſoulein a 
declyning place, whence a man may dcliuer it : confider now and you hall ſee 


how ſhort the way is vnto libertie, and how readic it is. I haue not prefixed 
you lo long delayes in your departure, as I baue giuen at your entrance;other- 


wiſe Fortune had held a great dominion ouer you, it a man ſhould die as {low- 
ly as he is borne. Leteverietime and place teach you how calle a thing itis to | 
renounce Nature,and toreturne her that fauour ſhe hath beftowed vpon you: 
learne you death amidit the altars, and the ſolemne rites of thoſe that ſacri. 
fice whilft life is wiſhed for. T be bodies of the fatreſt Bulls are (laine with a | 
ſmall wound, and the ftroake of a mans hand murthereth the Beaſts of the } 
greateſt ſtrength. T he joynt that ioyneth the necke to the head, is divided 
with a thinne Knife, and when the nerues that tie chem both together are cur, 
that great maſle of the bodie falleth downe. * The ſpirit is not hidden ouer- 


_——_— ——— 


deepe, neither need we to draw it out with hookes : we need nor inflict deepe 
wounds in our entrailes, death is at band. I haue deſtinated no certaine place 
for theſe ſtrokes : life may finde iſſue by any place whatſoeuer. Even that 
which is called death, whereby the ſoule departerh from the bodie, is ſo ſhort, 
that the moſt ſodaine ſwiſtneſle thereot cannot bee apprehended. Whe- | 
ther a man ſtrangleth himſelfe, or ſtop his breath by drowning bimſelfe, 
whether falling ypon the pauement, a man daſheth our his braines, 
whether by ſwallowing downe quicke coales of fire, he in- 
tercepteth the courſe of the departing ſoule, whatſoe- 


ver it be it haſteneth. What doe you bluſh? 
why feare you that ſo long, which 
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ATREATEIESS 


NGER. 
VVritten by 
LVCIVS ANNAEVS 
NEC 
To his Friend Novarys, 
The firſt Dooke. 


The Argument of IvsTvs L1iyes1ys. 


Be Bookes of CAnzer ſceme to be written amonz 77 the firſt Bookes of Philo- 
ſophy, wndoubiedly among it thoſe which we han : we gather the ſame out of 
SENECAES owre word in his third Booke and erghteemth Chapter ; CAt this a 
Carivs Car sar cauſed Stxtvs Parinivs, whoſe father was Conſul, and 
Briextvs Bassvs whowas T reaſerer, to be whipped. Hee ſaith at this time, 
eucn now but newly done, nay more, whileſt Calicvi a himſelfe was living, out 
of the Chapter followins - That which thou [0 much rk s 25 Uſnall and 67 a 
nary with thus Beaſt; he + lineth for this, he watcheth for ths : 11doutedly all theſe | 
thinss were ſpoken by a man that 14, not that was. He wrote as that time ther efore, 
but he publiſhed it not, the more his wiſdome,althouzh as 1ſvppeſe he didit ſhort- | 
ly after his death. 

The Argument is as the Title reflifieth ; How ts txow Anger and afterward 
| to eſchue it. T he firff Booke therefore hath the deſcription thereof, and the loth- 
ſeme habit and face of ſuch as are angry : then certayne definitions : then queſts- 
ns ,whether man oxely be ſubiect alerancs; * He maint ayneth it : Whether it bee 
according to Nature? He denyeth it with the Stoicks. I hether 1t be prof, al le-, 


eſpecially if i it be tempered* T his likewiſe denycth be, and dinerſly diſbateth againſt: 


the Peripatetiqnes : that weyther the minde nor the ſrexgth is whetred ibereby. 
T hat we onvht not to be angry, no not with theſe that. are euill ; pejtver a& the 


| Gearh of onr Father, nor at the raniſhmme of our CHMother ; yer that they are to 
bee 
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* Notatus Was | 
Tunius Gallus 


bu adapted Son, 


* He deſeribets 
(boler wn thus 
place very fitsy 
orearumy is 
Themiſtius.” 


, 7 
| Lucins Annens Seneca, Lis. 
bee defended and renenged. To conclude , that thusts a ſig:ze, not of a great, 
' but of a weake minds. T he Bookes art in part very excellent and eminent in the 
 whole,ſcarce diſlin&t,but confuſed in repetitions and d:geſtions. 
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Hou haft required of me, * Nowarus, to write vn- 
to thee how wrath might bee pacified, neither 
without cauſe ſcemeſt chou vato mee to haue tea. 
red this aftetion eſpecially , which is the moſt 
cruell and enraged of all others : for in therelt 
there is ſomewhat that is pliant and plefling, but 
this 1s alwayes violent and tull of immoderate 
ſorrow, of armes, of bloud, of puniſhments, in- 
cenſed with more then humane deſire, negleing 
| her elfe ſo ſhe may burt another, ruſhing in vpon 
| the ſharpeſt weapons and greedie of reuenge,and 
| complotting murthers. Some therefore of the wiſer ſort have ſaid, that * An- 
| geris a ſhort madneſle , tor thee is as litrlc Miftris of her felfe as the other : ſhe 
| torgetteth all reſpe&, ncgleReth triend{hips, intent and obſtinare inthar ſhee 
| hath vndertaken, and negleAtull of reaſon, and incapable of counſaile : ſhee 
| isrranſported by vaine pretexts, (tupid in the preſence of equitic and veritic, 
properly reſembling the ruines of Houſes, which breake themſclues vpon 
that ruine which they themſclues haue beaten downe. And to the end 
thou mayeſt know that they who are ſurpriſed with Anger are truely madde, 
conſider a little their countenance , and the manner of their behauiour. For 
euen astheſe are certaine ſignes of confirmed madneſle, to have a bold and 
threatning countenance , 'a heauie brow , and dreadfull face, a {wift and dif- 
ordered gate,ynquict hands,changed colour, and frequent and dcepe lighes : 
ſo thole that are angry haue the ſame {ignes. Their eyes ſparkle and thine, 
' their face is on fire thorow arctluxe of bloud that boylerh vp from the bor. 
| tome of their breaſts, their Iippes quiuer , their reeth grate, their haire ftart- 

leth and ftandeth vpright , their breath is inforced and wheeſcth , they wreſt 
and cracke their fingers, their ſpeech is interrupted with plaints and grones 
and muttering, which a man may hardly vaderſtand. They often clap their 
hands, and ſtampe the ground with their feet ; their whole bodie ftartleth, 
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and is ſhaken, their actions are full of furious menaces. In briefe , they 


haue a dreadtulland horrible countenance, reſembling ſuch men that dish- 
gure and puffe themlelues vp after a ſtrange falhion. Thou canſt not ſay whe- 
therit bea more deteſtable or deformed vice: the reſt wee may hide and nou- 
riſh in ſecret; Anger diſcovereth her ſelfeand appeareth in the countenance, 
and the greater it is, the more manifeſtly diſcoucreth ſhe her impatience. Seeft 
thou not in brute beaſts wharſocuer , that as ſoone as they are addreſled to 
hurt, thereare certaine ſignes as fore-runners of their intention; how all 
their bodies giue ouertheir peaccableand accuſtomed habit, and how they 
exaſperate their naturall fiercenes? The Boarcs fome and gnaſh their recth:the 
hornesof Buls are toſſed in the Ayre, and by thetrampling of their fcer the 
ſandis ſcattered : the Lions roare, the inceuled Serpents haue ſwelling neckes, 
mad dogs bauea dreadfull look. There isno living creature ſo cruclland perni- 
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cious whatſocuer, that diſcouereth not ſome new turie, as ſoone as Cdiſplealurc 
hath ſcized him ; neyther am I ignorant that other afteRions alſo are [carlly 
hidden; and that Jult, feare, and boldnefſle make ſhew of themſelues, and may 
be fore-knowne. For there is none ſo vehement and inward thought, that be. 
wrayeth not it ſelte in the countenance. W hat difterence then is there ?but that 
other aftetions doe appeare, this is eminent. 
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V T now if thon wilt conſider the effets and damages thereof, 
there is no plague that hath ruined and coftthe World more 
then this. T hou {halt ſee Murthers, Impriſonments, ſhameful! 
and mutuall reproches of guilty men, ſacking of Cities ;ruines 
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ſold to him that offereth moſt; houſes burned, and fire not reſftrayned within 
the wals of a Citie, but whole ſpaces of Regions ſhining with hoſtile flame. Be- 
hold the foundations of the nobleſt Cities, now ſcarcely knowne , theſe hath 
wrath ouerturned. Behold the Delerc and vnhabited, extendedro many thou- 
ſand paces; theſe hath wrath diſpoyled. Behold ſo many great Chictcaynes, 
whoſe memorie remayneth as yet ſcruing for examples of humane miſerie:one 
of theſe hath wrath murthered in his bed, another hath wrath (laine atthe Ta 
ble, without any reſpet of the ſacred rites of the ſame, another hath ſhe ſtab 
bed inthe mid(t ot the lanes,and in the market-place in the (ight of all men: (he 
hath commanded another to offer his throate ro the murtherous hands of his 
ſonne z another to have his kingly throate cut by the ſword of his (laue, ano- 
ther to haue his members diſtended vpon the Gibber. And as yet haue | bur 
reckoned vp ſome particular mens puniſhments. But if thou pleaſe (pretermir- 
ting thoſe whom Anger hath thus maſſacred man by man) ro behold whole 
Armies pur to the ſword, the people of a City murthered by (ouldiers,cxprel- 
ly ſent to that purpole,and whole Nations exterminated without ſparing great 
or ſmall,as it the gods cared not for vs,or they contemned their authority. But 
as touching the Fencers, why is it that the people are ſo iniuſtly incenſed a- 
p3in{t chem, that they reputeit to be an iniurie done vnto them, it the Sword- 
playcrs kill not one another ſpeedily? ſhewing by their countenances,geſtures, 
and heate,that they ſuppoſe themſeluesto be negleted,making themſelues by 
this mcanes of SpeRators mercilefle Enemies, Whatſocuer itbe, this is not 
wrath, but a paſhon reſembling wrath, ſuch as is that of children, who it they 
have falne will haue the Earth beaten,and ofttimes they know not with whom 
they are angry;yet are they onely angry without cauſeand without injury,and 
yer not without ſome appearance of iniurie, nor without ſome deſire of re. 
uen2e. They are deluded therefore with counterfeit beatings of the Earth,and 
are pacihed by the fayned teares of thoſe that would fill them, and by a dif- 
ſembled forme of reuenge their fayned ſorrow is extinguiſhed. 
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E are oftentimes diſpleaſed (faith hee) not with thoſerhat have 
burt vs, but with thoſe who hereafter are like to hurt vs, to the 
end thou mayeſt know that Anger proceederh not onely from 
an iniuriealready done. I rucit 1s, that we are angry with thoſe 
that thouid hurt vs,but thole that harm vs in their very thought 

and he that is to doe vs an iniury, hath alrcadie done it, To the ena thou mayſt 
know (faith he) that wrath is nota delire of reuenge, oft-times the weakeſt 

are di(ſpleaſed with rhe ſtrongeſt. Neither with chey for revenge, which 
they hopenot to ſce. We haue formerly (aid that wrath was a delire , and not 

a power to revenge; but men deſire ſuch things as they cannor efte&. Further- 
more, no manis ſo humble and baſe, who cannot hopeto ſee Tuſtice done vp- 
on his greateſt aduerſary : we haue power enough to hurt, Ar:/torles detini- 
tion diftzreth not very much from ours; for ke ſairh, That wrath isa deſire to 
diſpleate thoſe that baue giſpleaſed vs. Ir were a long matter to diſcourſe 
what diftcrencethereis betwixt this definition and ours: againſt bothir is ſaid 
that bealts are incenſed, yet are they not prouoked by any iniurie, neither de- 
lirethey the punithment or paine of any otner beaft : for although they re- 
uenge themlelues, yet is it not with a dz(ire of vengeance. But we muſt anſwer, 

that wild beaſts, and all other creatures, except man onely , doc want Anger, 

For whereas it is oppolite to realon, yet doth ir neuergrow in any one, but 

ſuch in whom realon hath place. Brute beaſts have theirafſavlcs, their rage, 

their lierceneſſe and incurſion; yet have they Anger no more then lecherie,and 
in ſome pleaſures they are more intemperate then man is. I hou mult not giue 


creditto him that ſaith: 


The Beare remembers not his wrathſuft ire, 
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T he Hind doth ſcarſly truſt her ſwift retire? 
Nor Beares to prey vpon the mighty heard. 


By this word Anger, he intendeth emotion, or incitarion. They know no more 
to be angry, then kow to pardon. Dumbe beaſts want humane afteRions, bur 
they haue certaine impulſions which reſemble the ſame. Otherwiſe it loue 
were in them, hatred ſhould bein them alſo : if friend({hip, enmitie :if diſſenti- 
on, concord : whereof ſome markes doe appearcin them, Burt good andeuill 
are onely proper to the hearts of men. Wildome, diligence, and cogitation, 
arc on)y granted to a man, and brute beaſts are nor only not partakers of hu- 
mane vertues,but are alſo exempred trom their vices. All their forme both ex» 
terior and intcrioris vnlike vato mans. Their vnderſtanding is grofſe and im. 
pcrfeR, their voyce ſtrange, confuſed , and without any ſignification ; their 
tongueis tyed,and hath no diverlitics of ſounds,neithercan it diſtinly ſpeake 
and pronounce, T he beaſt then receiuveth the obic of that which ſhee leeth, 
and the kinds of all things that incite ber vnto furie, but ſhee receiueth them 
troubled and confuſed. Thence commeth their ſpringings and vehement al. 
laulrs, which may not bee called cither feares, or cares, or ſadneſle, or diſplea- 
lures, but ſome things like nto theſe. Therctore is ic that they are quickly ap- 
peaſedand are changed into a contrarie eſtate, and afterthey haue moſt inra- 
gedly executed their crueltie, they returne vnto their paſtureand fodder , and 
afcera cry and furious courſe, they ſecke out their reſt and Nleepe. 
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E have ſufficiently declared what choler is, whereby it appeareth 
that betwixtit and inueterate wrath there 1s ſucha difterence as 
is betweene a manthat is drunke, and a drunkard : betweene a 
man that is frighted and a coward : A man may bee diſpleaſed, 
yet not cholerike, but choler can never bee voyd of Anger. As 


touching the other kinds of choler , which the Grzcians cxpreſle by divers o- | 


ther names, I let them paſſe becauſe wee haue no proper words to expreſle } 
them, alchough that we ſay, Behold ſuch a one is implacable and aultere, is al- | 


ſo quarrelſome, furious, a brawler, revengetully wrathtull, implacable. All 


which are kinds and differences of Anger:amongſt theſe thou mayelt ranke the | 
| Differences of 


peeuiſhneſſe, which isa delicate kind of Choler. For there are ſome Cifpleafures 
which are appeaſed with brawling, ſome that are ordinary and no lefle obſti- 
nate, ſome ſpat ing in words and violent in execution, ſome that diſcouer their 


plaints and reproches, ſomecthers are profound and weighty, and are fixed 
deeply in the thought. There are a thouſand ſorts of cuils in chis cuill , fo di- 
verſe, and ſpread into ſu many branches. ; 
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d E have examined what wrath is, and whether it might ſeize any 
other creature then a man, wherein it differed from diſpleaſure 


be according to nature, whether it be profitable, & whetherin 
any fort we oughtto reſtrainethe ſame. It will manitelily ap- 
peare whether it be according to nature if we conlidera man, for there is no- 
thing ſo peaceable,and governed as be is, as long as his minde is gouerned and 
pacihed : but what is more crue|Ithen Anger? what creature,is more loving to- 


to helpe other, wrath for the general ruine of all. A man dcefireth nothing more 
then company.wrath ſearcherh ſolitude;the one will afhſt,the other will burt; 
this delireth to ſhew himfelfe kinde, though it be but to ſtrangers, the other to 
endanger {amiliars. A manis ready to hazard his owne if to ſecure ano» 
thers. \\'rath is ready to hazard danger, prouided, ſhee may hazard ſome 9- 
ther with her {c|fe. Who therefore is more ignorant of the nature of things, 
then hc chat to her belt and commendableſt worke which is a aiane ITE 
lo ſauage and pernicious a vice? Wrath as we ſaid 1s greedy of vengeance,and 
that delire of reuenge thould be in the moſt peaceable heart ofa man,is athing 
which is not conſonant to his n1ture. For humane life conſifteth vpon benefits 
and concord,ir is not then by threats but by mutvall amitic that men areallied 
and rycirto allit one another. \V hat then? Is not chaſtiſement ſometimes ne- 
ceTary? Why not? burthis muſt be (incere and with reaſon. For it burterh 
not but kealeth vader a reſemblance of hurting. Even as to ftraighten rhe 
Is of our Tau ngs, whichare waxen crooked, wee burne them andply 


P min + viceot Ironor\Vood, norto the inrentto breake them, but make 


| {0.7 m07e even and ftraight: fy corrett we our wits being depraued with vice, | 


w 


bitterneſle in the multirude of words and curſes ; ſome patle not further then 


Anger. 


Whethey Anger 


| beg thing nats- 


—— 


and of the kinds of the ſame. Let vs now enquire whether wrath | 1-8, profirable, 


and to berecer- 


| wed, 


ward bis ike then man is ? what is more batetull then wrath? A* man is Eorne | 
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Anexcellent with the paine both of bodie and minde. And in like ſort, as the Phylician, 
Sumltnde. hauing ſome light infirmities in cureaſſayeth : Firlt , ro change fome jittle of 
the ordinarie cultome ot the licke, ro prefcribe his Dyer, his drinke, his 
exwrciles, and co conhirme his health by the only changes ot the order of his 
liſe. Secondly, hce endeuourcth to bring this to palle that this meanes may 
profit, audit it happen other wayes, bee diminilherh and cutteth off ſome 
' things; andit this be not enough he forbiddeth the 11ck-man ail meates, and 

retitieth his bodie by enioyning him abttinence: and it theſe gentle remedies 
| haneeft:Red nothing, hee openeth a veine, and1t any members be harme- | 
full one vaco another that cleaue vato the ſame, and ſpread heir cuill thorow 
the bodic; he diuideth them, and thereisno cure that the (1ck-man ſuppoleth 


ns LIE. 


The cure of the | grieuous, it the eftetof the ſame bring him health : In like fort it beboueth 

I | the Magiſtrate, who is the conſeruer and mainiayner of tae Law, to heale 

mY of the Phj. | mens mindes, by gentle words and per{waltons as much as in him lyeth, per- 

fician, | [wading bis ſubietsro Coe that which is commanded chem , and imprinting 

in their thoughts the loue of luſtice and honeſtie ; in briefe, propoling torthe 

reward of Vertue, the hatred of vice : and afterwards bee ought to vie 

ſharper words, contenting himlelfe as yet to aduertiſe and threaten. Finally, 

he muſt haue recourſe to puniſhments, and yet ſuch as are light and revocable. 

| | Theextremeſt paniſhments hee ought to inflit for the greateſt faults : ro the 

| ; end that no man may periſh except it be he that is put to death,and for whom 
| tis expedient to dye. 

Cna?e, VL, 

The dfſerence i N this one thing hee diftereth from the Phyſicians, becauſethey 

betwixt a Magj- > ſuffer thoſe to depart in peace, whoſe life they could not ſaueand 

ers = " recoucr; rheother contrariwiſe condemneth the MalefaRtour 

diſeracetully, and forcibly driucrh him out of the World , not 


> becauſe he taketh plenſure to put any man to death, (for far off is 
2 \ iſeman from ſuch barbarous crueltie) but to the end that rhoſe who are 
condemned to death, ſhould ſcrue for an example to the htui:ig , and that the 
| Common-weaith might make vie of their death, who during th<1r life, would 
be proficablero no man. The nature of man therefore is not to delight ocat- 
fe&t puniſhment, and therefore is not wrath according tothe nature of a man, 
becauſe it is deſirous of revenge. I will propoſein this place an Argument of 
Platoes, For who forbiddeth vs to make vic of other mens reaſons, in as 
much as they make for vs? A good man (faich he) doth not burt, it is the pu- 
niſhment thar burteth, puniſhment therefore doth not become a good man. 
And conſequently, neyther choler, becauſe puniſhment is agrecableto the 
ſame: If a good man take no pleaſure in puniſbing, neyther will hee take 
pleaſure in that aftcR, to which puniſhment is a pleaſure. T herefore wrath is 


not naturall. 
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S not wrath therefore to be admitted, (although it be vnnatural,) 
becaulc that oft-times it hath beene profitable? Ic rayſeth and 
inciteth mens minds,neither doth Fortitude performe any wor- 
thy action in warre, except hereby mens hearts be inflamed,and 
this 1n(tigation hath whetted and animated valiant men to at- 
rempt-dangers. Sometherefore thinke it requiſite to temper wrath,and not to 
extinguiſh ir, and that being taken away which is exuberant, to reduce it into 
2 laudable forme; and to retayne that without which the ation would lan- 
guilh, and the force and vigour of the ipiric be reſolued. Firſt, ic is morecaſie 
tro exclude ſuch thingsas are pernicious, then to gouerne the ſame, and notto 


they haue pur themſclues into pollefſhon, they are more powerfull then their 
guide, and ſufter notthemſelues eyther to bee diminiſhed or cur off, Againe, 
reaſon it le]}fe ro whom the reines & authority are deliuered, is ſo long power- 
full, as long as (heis ſeparated from paſſions ; Bur if thee intermixeth her ſelfe, 
and be dehiled with them, the cannor reftraine thoſe whom [he might haue re- 
mooued. For the minde being once mooued and ſhaken, is addited tothat 
whereby iris driuen. T he beginning of ſme things are in our power, but it 
they bee increaſed, they carry vs away perforce, and ſuffer vs not to returne 
back , euen as the bodies thar fall headlong downe-ward, haue no power to 
ſtay themſclues. Euenas thoſe that are caſt downe,retayne or ſtay themlelues 
in their tall, bur an irrevocable precipitation hath cur off all counſaile, and all 
meanes of remedie, neyther is it poſſible to keepe themſelues from atrayning 
thicther, whither had they their choice they would not arriue. So the minde 


to reltraynethe fall, but ic muſt need(ly fall our that the weight of his wicked- 
nefle, and his nature proneand inclined to vice , mult needlly carry and preci. 
pitate him to the botrome, 
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Tis beſt therefore forthwith to deſpiſe the firſt aſſault, and reſiſt 


the beginnings. And toendeuour that we tall not into Anger, for 
if ſhe beginneth to tranſport vs, it is a hard matter to recouer the 
right way. Becauſerecaſon hath no place, as ſoone as pathon bath 
gotten the vpper hand,and Will hath giuen him any intereſt;then 
will ſhe afterwards do,not what thou permitteſt, but what (he pleaſerh. Firſt 
of all ſay I, the Enemy is to be driven from our borders, for when he is entred 
and hach gorten the gates, hee raketh no condition with his Captiues. For art 
thattime the minde is not retyred , neyther exteriorly examinerth (hce affeRi. 
ons , totheinrent (hee ſuffererh chem not to haue further progreſſethen they 
| ſhould, bur is changed her ſelte into paſhon ; and therefore can ſhe not reuoke 
that profitable and wholeſome vigor, which is already betrayed and weakned. 
For as I ſaid, theſe baue not their diſtin and ſeverall ſeates, I meane paſhon 
(which is a change in the Soule from good to euill) and reaſon (which is a 
change from euill ro goodnelle. How therefore ſhall reaſon which hath giuen 


Yy place 
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admit them rather then ro moderate them when they are admitted. For when | 


if it hath plunged it ſelfe in wrath, loue, and ſuch like afteRions, is not ſuffered | 


He proxeth now 
that Anger 
no; profitable. 
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place vnto Anger,and is ſeized and oppreſſed with vices, riſe againe? Or how 
{hall ſhe deliver her ſelfe from con!ulton, (heis falne into; by reaſon of thoſe 
violent paſtons wherewith ſhe is incermixed and oppreilcd ? Bur ſome (faith 
he) contayne themlcluesin Anger. Isitin ſuch ſort that they accompliſh nc- 
thing which choler commanderh, or doe they obey the ſame ſome wayes ? If 
they doe nothing, it appeareth that wrath is not neceſſary in humane ations, 
whom you preferred as it the had ſomewhat more greater ethcacy then reaſon, 
In conclulton, I aske this queſtion , whether thee bee ſtronger or weaker then 
reaſon? If ſtronger, how may reaſon giue her a Law andreſtrayne her,conſide- 
ring that they are but fecble things which obey? It weake, reaſon of her ſelfe 
is ſuſhcient without her roefteR things, neither defircth ſhee the belpe of fo 
powerleſſe a paſſion. But ſome that are angry, are their owne men, and con- 
tayne themſelues. How? Then when Angerisalready pacified , and remit. 
reth of ker owne accord, Not when lhe isin beight ot her feruour, for then is 
lhe fironger. W hat then? Doe not ſome men in the height of their diſpleaſure, 
ſuffer thoſe to depart ſafe and ſecure whom they hate, and abflaine from hur- 
ting them? But how ? Afterthata ſecond paſhon bath repulſed the former, 
or feare or pleaſure hath commanded this or that, wrath ſtaycth ir lelte, not for 
the reverence ſhe oweth vnto reaſon, bur by reaſon of a feeble and cuill accord 
which the paſhons haue amongſt themlelues. 


CHapP, [X. 


O conclude,ithath nothing proficablein it ſelfe, neyther doth it 
whet the courage in Warlikeexploits, For Vertue which is con» 
renied with her ſelfe, muſt never bee aſhilted by vice. As olten- 
times 4s (he is coattempt any thing, ſhee is not angry, but rayſeth 
her ſelfe fo tarre forth as ſhe thinketh it neceſlary; ſhee is both in- 
rended and remitted no otherwiſe then thoſe Arrowes which are ſhot out of 
Engines, are in the poawerof him that (hooteth, how farre they (hall bee (hot. 
Anger faith 1riffole is neceſſary, neyther can any thing be atchicued without 
her, or{hee encouragetheminde, and enkindle the fpirit : Bur wee are to 
vie hernot asa Caprtaine but as a Souldier: which is falſe. For if 1: give care 
to reaſon, and follow the way ſhce is direQed, then isit not Anger whole pro- 

pertie is contumacie : but if (he re{iſt and is not quieted when (he is comman- 

ded,but paſſeth further withprideand fury, ſhe is as voprofitablc a Miniſter of 
the minde as is the Souldierthat retyreth not to his colours when the retreat is 
ſounded. If therefore ſhe ſuffer her lelfe to be kept in meaſure, ſh: muſt becal- 

led by another nameſhe ceaſleth co be wrath,that is to ſay, vabrideled and vn- 

tamed. If ſhe (utter it nor, ſhe is pernicious,neither is ſhe to be reckoned amogſt 

thenumber of helpes : So that either ſhe is not Anger,orclfe ſhe is voprofita- 

ble: For if any man exaRteth puniſhment,not being greedy of che puriilhmentit 
ſelfe, but becauſe he muR;, he is not to be numbred among(t choſe that are An- 

gry. That man ſhall be reputed a profitable Souldicr,who knoweth how to 0- 

bey counlell; as foraffeRions, they are as euill Miniſters as they are Capraines. 
Reaſon therefore will never take to her aſſil}ants, improvident and violent 
paſhons over whom ſhe hath no authority, and whom the never may reſtraine 
except [he oppoſe their equals and likes vnto them, as feare ro Anger, Anger 
to cowardile, deſire to feare. 
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Arrebe it from vertue to be reduced to this extremity, that reaſon 
ſhould be conſtrained to haue her recourſe to vices. Here cannot 
the mind remayne in any certaine ſecurity ; he muſt needs bee in 
perperuall agitation and trouble, who is ſecure in his euils, who 
cannot be ſtrong except be be wratbfull, nor induſtrious except 

hedelire, nor quiet except he teare; he muſt liveina Tyranny that becommeth 

a ſlauerto any pathon, Ae you not aſhamed co thruſt Vertues vnderthe prote- 

Aion of vices? Morcouer, reaſon loſeth her powerif ſhecan do nothing with- 

out pation, bur beginnerh ro be equall, and like vnro her. For what impor- 

reth it, whether paſhon bee arrincon(iderate thing without reaſon, or thar rea- 
ſon be feeble, and of no force withour palhon ? All comes to one, the one 

cannot be wit10ut the other. Burt who will endure that paſhon, ſhould bee e- 

valled with reaſon ? Choler (faith be) is a profitable paſhon,if it be ſmall and 
little:yea if ſhe be profitable by nature: bur it ſhe be incapable both of pouern- 
ment and reaſon, (he (hall actainethis only thing by her moderation; that the 
leſſer ſheis, the lefſe hurtfull the (hall be. T herefore a light paſhonis nothing 
elſe but a (mall evill. 


— 
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Ve againſt our Enemies (faith he) Angeris neceſſary. Arno time 
lefle then that, wherein our paſhons (ſhould not be vnbridled, but 
obedient and moderate. For what other thing was it, that cru. 

& ſhed and conlounded the Barbarians fo ſtrong in their bodies, fo 
a:ient in their Jabours, bur Wrath which is moſt pernicious to 
her ſelfe? Arte likewiſe defenceth the Sword-players , Wrath layes them 
open to danger. Furthermore what need wee Wrath, where Reaſon may 
doe the ſame? T hinkeft thou that the Hunter is angry with wilde beaſts, 
eyther when hee chaſeth them as they flye, or aſſayleth them when they draw 
neere him? Reaſon dothall theſe things without Wrath. What hath fo con- 
founded ſo many thouſand Cimbrians and Teutons that were ſpread vponthe 


by a Meſſenger but by Fortune, but that Wrath in them had the place of Ver- 
tue? Which as ſometimes {hee hath defeared and ouverthrowne thoſe thar 
met her, ſo oftentimes is thee the cauſe of her owne confuſion. May a man 
finde outa Natiou more couragious , more forward and readie to incuritons 


and brought vp to Armes : who are onely diligent herein, and negligent in the 
reſt? Is there a people more hardned vnto labour, and that endureth trauell 
better? For the moft part they care not to make prouiſton of garments for 
their bodies to keepe them warme : neyther ftrive they to retyre themlelues 
from the perpetuall tury of the Froſt, which is in that Country; yet arethey 
defeated and pur to flight vpon the firſt charge, and beforethe Legions were 
lcene,by Spaniards, F rench, Aſians, and Syrians , whoare but cold Souldiers 
inthe Warre : being ſubiet by no ocher meanes to this diſaſter, bue by rea- 
lon of their wrath. So then, tothele bodies, to theſe mindes that are ignorant 
| Yy 2 of 


and charges, more delirous of Warre, then the A /marnes, who are borne | 


Alpes,that the notice of ſo great an overthrow was not related to their friends | 
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| then {toodin great extremitie, if Fabiz had dared ſo much as wrath perſwa- | 


| Rome, and the forces he had vnder his gouernment, which bad they beene | 
| defeated eyther inthe whole or in part, all the reſt was vtter]y ruinated, hee 
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Lucius Anneaus Seneca, 


of delights, excefle, and riches, give reaſon and diſcipline toguide them. But 


withouc farther debating in this kind, I muſt call to remembrance in this place | 


the ancient cuſtorme of the old Romanes. By what other mcanes did Fabims 
rclerue the decayed forces of the declining Empire, but that hee knew how to 
dclay, how to lengthen out matters, and dally with the time? all which angrie 
men cannot doe, I he Common Weale had becne vtterly overthrowne, that 


ded him vnto; but hauing for counſaile the conſideration of the eſtate of 


layd wrath alide, and deſire of vengeance; and hauing his minde fixed vpon 
the good of the Common- Weale and vpon the preſent occaſion, he firſt of all 
ſurmounted choler, and after that Hanibal. What did Scipio ? Hauing torla. 
ken Hanibal,and the Carthaginian Armie,and all theſe with whom hee ({hould 
be angry,did he not tranſlate the War into Africa in ſo {low a manner that they 
who enuyed his Vertue,repured him for an idle & diſlolute man? W hat did the 


other Scip10 ? did he not beleager Numantium for a longtime, and patiently | 


diſgeſted both this bis private griefe,and the diſcentent of the whole Stare, by 
reaſon that Numantium kept out longer then Carthage? Which while he tren- 


cherh aboutand (hutreth vp his Enemy, he drew them to this extremitie, that þ 


they murthered one another. 
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Ya bath long time examinedand gouerned her (elite, and bath beene 

guided by good and wiſe counſell. hat then (faith be) ſhall not 
a good man beangry,it he ſee his father ſtrooken , bis Mother ravithed ? Hee 
ſhall not beangry, but reuenge and defend them, W har, feareſt thou that his 
piety towards his Parents is not an occaſion more pregnant to incite him ther. 
unto then wrath is? Weſay aftertheſame fort. What therefore? (hall nota 
200d man when he ſeeth his father or his ſonne cut in pieces, weepe or fall in a 
lound?as we ſee it falleth out in women,as often as any (light ſuſpitio of danger 
doth awakethem. A good man executeth his offices without confuſion or teare, 
and in ſuch ſort will performe thoſe thingsthat are worthy a good man,that he | 
will doe nothing that is vnworthy a man. Shall my father bee murthbered? I 
will defend him. Is he flaine? I will bury him , not becauſe I am ſorrie there- 
tore, but for that I am bound thereunto. When thou ſayft thus, Theophrafine, | 
thou ſeckelt to draw more ſtronger Precepts into batred, & forſaking the Iudge 
ba(t recourſe vnto the people ; becauſe in ſuch accidents euery one is accuſto. 
med to be angry : thou thinkeſt that men will iudge that that ought to be done 
which hee alloweth of. Aregood men angry ar their injuries? but they do the 
ſame, i! warme water be not fitly mixed, it their glaſſe be broken, if cheir ſhooe 
be Iprinkled with dirt. is not pietie bur their infirmitie that moueth that An- 
ger. We reſemble thoſe to children who will weep no leſle tor the lofle of their }þ 
nuts, then for the death of their Parents. Ir is the part of no pious but an 1n- 
tirme and weake mindeto be angry foramans friends. But this is a worthy 
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matter, and well veſeeming a manto mew bimſelt a proteRor of his Parents, 
his Children, his Friends, and his Countrey : not by violence, or patſton; but 
voluntar:ly,with wdgement and diicretion, with proutdence,and moderation. 
For there is noatteAion fo deltt o8s of revenge as wrath is, by reaſon whercot 
thee is wholly vnproper to that ettect, being hindered by her violence and fu- 
ry ; even as euery paſhon is oppolite and contraryto it {clte, in all that where- 
unto (he is inclined, and whereunto the runneta haſtily, And therefore, neither 
in peace, or warre, was it ever good. For the maketh peace like vnto warre;and 
in Armes forgetteth her ſelte, that warre 15 common, and commeth into ano- 
ther mans power, whulelt !hets not in hcr owne. Furthermore, vices therefore 
arenot to beentertayned and vicd, becauſe at ſometime they hane done ſome 
200d: for feuers allo doe cure ome kinds of licknefles, and yer not withſtan- 
ding it were better to haue no teucrs at all. Ir is an abhominable kinde of re- 


though ſometimes it hath beyond expeRation proficed, as venome, precipi 


inircly profirable,tor oft-times poy:ons haue preſeruedrhe life of diucrs per- 
ſons. 


CWa?P. ALILE 


Oreouer thoſe things which wee onght to efteeme good, are the 
better, and more to be dclired, the greater they be. If Iuſtice be 
200d, no man wall ſy , that iris like to bee better , if anything 
({hould betaken from it; if Forticude be geod, no man will delire 
chat it ſhould be diminiſhed in any part : and therefore wrath 

the greater it isthe becter itis, for who refuſcth theincreaſe of any good thing? 
Bur the increaſe of wrath 15 vnprofitable, and conſequently the poſſeſſion 
thereof is vnproficable. Itis nogood thing that by increaſe becommetheuill. 
Wrath (fſaich he)is profitable: becauleir maketh men more hardie to fight. In 
this manner Druakenneſle is profitable, for it maketh men more inſolent and 
audacious, and many that baue drunken ouer freely, are more readie at their 
weapons. [nthis manner ſay, that both Frenzie, and Madneſſe, are neceſſarie 
for valiant men : becaule oftentimes Furie maketh men more ſtrong and able. 
W hat? hath nor feare ſomcimes made a Coward valiant, and the feare of death 
likewiſe enkindled,the weakeſt hcarred men to the batrel]l? But Wrath, Drun- 
kennefle, Fears, and ſuch like, are but filchie and fraile prouocations ; neicher 
confirme Vertue which hath no need of vice, but doe ſometimes a little quic- 
ken a low and idle minde. No man is ſtrengthened by his Anger, except he 
haue beene ftrong betore his Anger. I othem Anger affiſteth nor, but ſupply- 
ethth= place of Vertue. In bricfe , if this pathon were recommendable, it 
would tollow euery one that were moſt pertet; bur they that are moſt retchie, 
areinfants,old-men,and (icke men;and cuery creature that is by nature weake 
and feeble , is ordinarily froward. 
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medie to recoucr health by theafhitance ofa ſickneile. In like manner, wrath ' 


:ation, and ſhipwrack have done z yet it is nottheretore to bee reputed a thing | 
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T cannot be (faith T heophraſius) but that a good man ſhovid bee 
diſpleaſed with the wicked. [nthis ſence the better men (ſhould 
be the moſt cholericke. Burt contrariwile they ſhould bee more 
2 peaccable,cxempr from palhons,and without hatred of any man. 
VV hat reaſon might moue them, to bate finners, confidering that 
it is errour which driueth them into theſe faults ? Bur ir is not the partof a 
\Viſcman to hate thoſe thaterre,otherwile hee ſhould hate himſelte. Let him 
bethinke himſelte, how many faults he commirteth againſt good manners, how 
many things hee hathdone which require pardon ? Then ſhall hee bee angry 
with himſelte. For aiuſt Iudge pronounceth not one ſentence in his owne be- 
halſe, another in anothers. A man (ſaith hee) is not to bee found, that can ab- 
ſolue himſeiteztruth it is, that every man(faith he)is innocenc, but it is in regard 


' of witnefſes,not of his conſcience. How farre more humane were it for aman 


—— 


to (hew himlelfe gentle, and pacified to thoſe that oftend, and rather to recon- 
cilethemthen co perſecute them ? Ir were berter to Jeadethem into the direRt 


| way,wko {or want of knowledge baue ſtrayd out of it, then to thruſt them out 
' of the way. Aman ought tocorre&t him thar offendeth by admonirion, forci- 
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ble reprehenſions, friendly, but efteRuall {peech : tothe end ro make him bet- 
ter for himſelfe and'for others. In briefe, hee ought ro chaſtiſe him without 
paſon of choler. For what Phyſician is he, that will bee angry and diſpleaſed 
with his Patient, whom he would reconer ? 


_— 
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Vt they cannot bee correRed, neyther is there any thing inthem 
[Þ JS chat is capable of good hope. Letthole be exterminated our of 
2 thecompany of men, who are like toinfe ſuch who converſe 

with them, and (ince this is the onely meanes, let them ceaſle to 
be euill;but let this be done withour hatred. For what cauſe haue 
I to hate him whom I cthenprofit moſt , when TI take himſelfc from himſelfe? 
Doth a man then hate his limmes when he cutteth them off? this is not Anger, 
but a miſerable cure. Wee chace away mad Dogs, wee kill areſtic and vn- 
tractable Oxe. \eebrand our {cabbie Sheepe, for feare leſt they ine the 
flocke; wee ſtrangle monftrous Births ; wee drowne our owne Children like- 
wiſe it they be bornegdeformed and Monſters. It is not an at of wrath but of 
realo,to ſeparatethole things that are vnprofitable from thole that are health- 
full and profitable, I here is nothing , which he thar chaſtiſeth another ſhould 
more refrainethen from wrath, becauſe thar chaſtiſement profiteth when it 1s 
done with judgement. Thence it is that Socrates ſaid vnto his ſlaue, 1 had bea- 
ten thee, had 1 nos beene angry. He deferred the admonition of his ſeruantrilla 
more conuentent time, and at that time he admoniſhed himſelfe. Whoſe aftec- 
tion {hall be remperate, when as Socrates dare not truſt himſelfe to his wrath ? 
There needeth there!ore no angry correfor to chaſtiſe thoſe that are wicked 
and doeamiſle. For whereas wrath is an offence of the minde, he thar is faultic 
himſclte, muſt not puniſh offenders. 
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> Hat then, ſhall ] not be #ngrie with a thiefe? Shall I not be diſ- 
WWWP/2 plated with a Witch? No; For Iam notangrie with my lelfe 
AVE when | let my felfe bloud. | apply all ſorts of puniſhment in 
X> ſtead of remedie. Thou thatas yer haſt made but an entrance 


firſt of all be ſecretly, then publiquely reproued. If thou ingage thy lelfe fur- 
| ther in finne,fo as words may not correct thee, thou ſhalt be fined tor thy fol. 
ly; bur if thy {aulc requireth ſome more forcible and feeling puniſhment, thou 
| (halt be baniſhed and ſent to vnknowne places. Bur if thy malice increaſcth, 
and waxeth obdurate, that thou have nced to vie more ſharper remedies then 
the precedent; thou {halr be thruſt into ſhackles,and locke vp in priſon. !t thou 
become incurable, and thou growelt ro heape (in vpon linne, if thou not one- 


them) bur that which is worſt, if co doe euili,thou haſt no other occaſion but 
the wicked cuſtome thou haſt caken, thou haft drunke iniquirie, and art in ſuch 
ſort tainted and fo deeply tinured with wickednefle inwardly,thatir carinor 
finde iſſue out , except thou burſt and Ge preſently. Thou haſt long time 
ſought for death:poore man thar chou art, we will gratifie the, we will heale 
thee of this furic of thy ſpirit wherewith thou art rormented;and hauing made 
thee paſſe by the puniſhment of other men and thine owne , I will let thee (ce 
| and feele the onely good which remaineth forthee, that is to ſay, death. Why 
ſhould I be diſplealed with him whom I afhiſt and greatly belpe at that time? 


a goodrturne. If T were a well experienced Phylitian, and houldenter into an 
Hoſpitall,or ſome rich mans houſe, I would not ordaine oneand the farne me- 
dicine for diuers lick men. ſee divers vices in fo difterent minds.% am appoin. 
ted to haue the gouernement of a Citie, ] muſt ſearch outa rmedicine for eucric 
one of their [ickneſles. Shame mult curechis man, traue!i that man; the whip 
one man, neceſhitic the other , andthe ſword the laſt. Therefore, although in 


aſſembled vpon the ſound of a Trumpet, yet will I aſcend the Trivunall , not 


with the authoritie of the Lawes,and wil pronounce the ſentence with a voice 


intoa ſacke, and afterwards to be caſt into the water; and when I iudge the 
| offending Souldier to paſſe the pikes; and when I command the Traitour and 
; publique enemie to be caſt downe fromthe Tarpeian rocke, I wiil be fo farre 
; from wrath, and ſoremperate in my minde, as when [ kill Serpents or other 
' venimous beaſts. Bur wrath is neceſſarie for him that will puniſh. Whar, 
| thinkeſt thou thar the Law is angrie with thoſe ſhe knoweth not ? whom ſhee 
| ſecſt not? whom ſhe hopeth not to be ? We onght theretore to put on his at- 
| eion,which is not dilpleaſed, but onely definerh. For if it be conuenient for 
' 2g00d man to beangrie for euill deedes, it [hall be as lawfull for him ro enuie 
the proſperitie of cuill men. For what is more vnworthie thenthat ſome men 
| flouriſh, yea and ſuch who abuſe the indulgence of Fortune, for whom no for. 
| tune may be found outcuill enough? Bur as well ſhall hee ſce their commodi- 
| ties 


To take a mans life from him,is ſometimes to ſhew him fauor, and to doe him | 


| of that example 


into errour, neither offendeſt grieuoully bur frequently , ſhalt | 


AN anſwer torn 
#ther obuedhiuon, 


| 
' Of the order 


ly layeſt hold on the occaſions ro doe euill (which neuer faylethoſe that ſecke | 


OC 


being a Magiftrate, I oughtro change my Garment,and cauſe the people to be | 
mooued or diſpleaſed, bur with the countenance of an vpright Iudge, armed | 
rather plealing and grave, then furious : and peaceably yet ſeucrely will com- | 


mand the Hang-mantoexecute hisofhce. And when I ſhall commaund any | 
malefators head to be ſtrooken off ; & when | cauſe the parricide to be ſowen | 
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| ties without enuic, as their haynous oftences witaourt wrata. A good Judge 
condemneth that which 1s emll,and yet haterh ir not : What then?” Shall not 
a wil: man when he hath fuch a i:ke thing in his hands bee rouched in minde, | 
and more troubled then ordinarie ? I contcfle ir, he (hall tecle ſome light mo. | 
tion. For as Zeno ſaith, when the wound In a wiſe mans Soule 1s healed, yet re- 
maineth there ſome ſcarre. So then,he (hall teele certaine touches of ſuſpition 
and (hidowes of pathon, yer without any paihon. CA7:/orle ſaith, that ſome 
If thewilnm | al:tions, it a man vic them well, ſerue in tteade of Armes ; which ſhould be 
«9: 105299 | rue, if they might be vied and laide alide as warlike inſtruments, ar the plea- 
| ſurc of him that putteth them on, Thele Armes which Arifotle giueth Na- 

16:1 wh. ch the | ture , fight of themſelves , and expect not that a man ſhould make vle of 
_ | them;they gouerne and know not what it is to obey:vertue hath noneed of in- 
| the examination | {truments. We are ſufthciently furniſhed by reaſon, wherewith nature hath fit. 
| # Ariftotles9- | red vs, Shiceit is that hath giuen vs a weapon, hrme, perpetuall, obſequiaus, 
(em, | and certaine, and ſuch as cannot bereintorced againſt che Maſter. Reaſon ofit 
- | ſelfeis ſufficient enough, not onely to foreſee, bur to execute any ation. For 
| ; what is more fond then that reaſon ſhould ſceke afhiftance from wrath: a ſtable 
thing from an vncertaine : a fatthluj] rom a perhidious,a whole from the ſicke? 
Moreouer,as touching the ations them(ſelues, wherein the helpe of Anger ſee- 
meth to be molt requiitte, reaſon ir [c!te 15 more ſtronger. For hauing marked 
our that which ſhe ought to do, ſhe remaineth alwaies ſerled 1n her reſolution, 
and being vnable ro find: out any thing betterthen her ſelfe to change her,ſhe | 
departeth never from her place. Contrariwiſe , pittie hath oftentimes driuen 
wrath out ot dores, for this pation hath no ſolid (trengeh , bur onely a tumor; 
and vſeth violent beginnings, no otherwiſe then the windes which ariſe from ' 
the carth,and being entertained by the flouds and marifhes,are vehement, bur | 
| not permanent. Ir beginneth with a great violence, and afterwards fainteth 
bcing wearicd before kertime z and when (he hath inuented nuughte clfe but 
| crueltic, and new kinds of puniſhment, when execution is to be done,ſheis pa- 
cified, and becommeth gentle. Aﬀction quaylcth quickly, reaſon is equall, 

| Morcoucr alſo, where wrath perſcucreth ſumerimes , it there are many that 
haue deſerued death, after the bloud of two or three, the beginneth to be cal- 
mcd. The firſt afſaulrs of her are {harpe, cuen as the venomneſle of Serpents 
are hurtfull, that creepe from their dennes : her teeth are harmeleſſe, when as 
often byting hath ſpent them. T hey therefore ſuffer not equally , who haue 
oftended 2qually , and oft-times he that hath offended the leaſt, ſuftereth the 
molt, becauſe keis the obiefotthe lateſt anger, and is wholly vnequall : ſome- 
- | times it cxtendeth it ſelfe farther then it ſhuuld , ſometimes it reliſteth more 
then it ought, For the flatrereth her ſelfe, and iudgeth as ſhe liſt, and will not 
heare, and leaueth no place for excule, and retaineth that which ſhe hath ap- 
prehended ; and ſuftereth nor her iudgement to be taken from her, although it 
becuill, Reaſongiueth place tocither part,and timelikewiſe. Afterwards ſhe 
demaunderha terme for her ſelfe, to the end ſhe may hauetime to diſcufſe the 
truth z wrath is haſtie. Reaſon will bavethat iudged which is righefull, wrath 
will haue that ſeeme righttull which ſhe iudgeth. Reaſon reſpe&terth nothing 
but that which is in queſtion ; wrath is mooued with vaine things, and ſuch as 
are nothing to the purpoſe. An aſſured countenance, a kirme voyce, a tree 
Ipecch,an exquilite parment,a delay without delay, a fauour of the people, eX- | 
alperateth wrath, Olttimes in deſpite of the Aduocate ſhe condeneth bim for | 


| whom he pleadeth. And although the truth be laid betore her eyes, (he - | 
| yer | 
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Of Anger. 


ueth and maintaineth errour, the will not be reproued, and in evill enterpri- 
ſes (hee elteemerh it more honeſt ro be obfſtinate, then to repent her {clfe. 
Cains Piſs was in our memorie a man exempt from many vices, yet extremely 
choleriq"e,and luch a oneas tooke pleaſure in bis auſteritie. He being diſplea- 
ſed, wben he had commandes a Souldicrto be brought before him, who had 
returned trom b1s pillage without his companion, as it he had murthered him 
whom ae could noc bring in perſon, when he was requeſted time to tinde him 
our, denied it bim,and condemned himto die. This Souldier, thus ſentenced, 
being brought without the trenches, already tendered his necke vnto the hang. 
man, when ſuddenly tis tellow Souldier appeared, whom men ſuppoſed to be 
{laine: whereupon the Centurion who had the charge 80 fee the execution 
done, commanded the Hanyman to put vp his ſword, and after brought bim 
to Piſo who was condemned,to the end he mightimake proofe of his innecen- 
cie, ince Fortune had aftyzorded him the meanes. The other Souldiers flocked 
abont theſe two ,who imbraced one another tothe content of all their compa- 
nions. Bur Piſs incenſed with choler, aſcended the Tribunall ſcar, and com- 
manded both the Souldiers to be led ro death: both that Souldicr thar had nor 
laine bis ſellow,and him that was not ſlaine. What indignitie is th:s? Becauſe 
the innocencie of him that was condemned was manitelt, boch periſhed. P:/ 
added the third. For he commanded that Centurion who kad brought back. 
him that was condemned, to be led to execution. Here three were appointed 
to dic in one place for one mans innocencie. Oh how cunning is wrath to 
fine cauſes of furie ! / command thee, laith he, to be led to death , becanſe thou 
art condemned ; thee, becauſe thou wert the occaſion of thy fellow Souldiers death ; 
thee_L, becauſe being commanded to ſee him executed, thou didſt nor obey thy 
Commander. He dcuiſed how to finde three crimes, becauſe he found none. 
Wrath , fay I, bath this cuill inir,ic will not be governed. She is angrie with 
truth it ſelfe, if ſhe ſeeme in any ſort oppolite againſt her will. Wich crie, tu- 
mult, and iatationof the whole bodie, ſhe perſecuteth thoſe whom ſhe hath 
reſolacd to iniurie with reproches and curſes. T bis doth not reaſon, but if ir 
muſt needcs be (o, {ilently and quietly , ſhe ruineth whole houſes from their 
foundations,and deſtroieth whole tamilies that are encmiesto their Country. 
With their wiues and children, ſhe raceth downe their houſes , and leuclleth 
them with the carth, and obſcurerh their names that are enemies to |tbertie 
This doth ſhe not with foaming at the mouth , nor ſhaking ot the head, nei- 
ther doing any thing that is vndecent for a Iudge, whole lookes, at that time 
eſpecially,ought to be moſt plealing,and ſtaied when he pronounceth marrers 
\ of conſequence. What needeſt thou, faith /c79ſme, when thou art intended to 
ſtrike any man,to bite thy lip firſt? What if he had ſeene the Proconſull leaping 
from the T ribunall , andraking away the Sergeants rods, and renting his gar- 
ments, bechuſe the garments of ſuch as were condemned, were not rent off 
ſoone enough ? What needeth it to ouer-turne the table,to breake and fling a- 
| way the pors, to beate ones head againſt the pillars, to teare his haire, and to 
thumpe bis thigh and breaſt ? How great is that anger thinkeſt chou,which be- 
cauſeit is not ſo ſodainly vented againſt another as a man would,refleAeth vp. 
on her {:Ife? Heis therefore held by his Neighbours,and intreated to pacitic 
himſelle, none of which things doth he who is void of anger, but inioyneth e- 
very one his deſeruced puniſhment. Ofr-times diſmiffeth he him whoſe guilci- 
neſſe and forteir be hath apprebended, if by confefhng the a he promiſe great 
hope of amends;it he vaderſtand that the offence grew not from themalice of 
his 
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his heart, but,as they ſay, was commicred and not complotred with (iniſter in. 
tent, He will giue ſuch a pardon as neither (hall be hurttull to thoſe that re- 
cciue the ſame, nor to thole that give it. Sometimes will be repreſle the grea- 
relt offences committed by infirmitie, and not by crucitie, more gently then o- 
ther le{ſe it in them be ſome hidden, couered,and inueterate craft, He wil py. 
31h the fame fault in different men, after a difterent manner : it the one haue 
committed it chough negligence, the other ſtudied ro dye hurt. He will ob- 
ſeru2 this alwaics in euery 1udgement and execution,to orcaine ove ſort of py- 
niſhmeat to corretche cuill, another to cut them off. And in boththeſe (hall 
he conſider, nor thoſe things that are paſt,bur thoſe things that are to come, 
For, as Plato ſaith, No wile man puniſheth tor evill doing, bur Jeſt wee ſhould 
| fall :o euil doing. For thoſe things that are paſt cannot berecalled,thoſe things 
that are to come may be preuznted:and thoſe whom he would makeexamples 
of for ſome curled crime, be executed them publikely, not onely to the end 
they may die, but that others might be deterred from doing euil,by beholding 
An adurrtice, | the execution. Each one ought co weigh and conlider theſe reaſons. Thou 
ment for M43;- | ſeeft how mucha Magiſtrate ſhould be exempr from all pathon , when he vn. 
rates roveware | dertaketha thing of fo great conſequence,as the lite and death of men thatare 

| vnder his hands. T he ſword is indifcreetly comitted to a furious mans hands. 


Carol make a 


mas moremiag- | Neithcr ought we tothinkethis,thart wrath addeth any thing tothe greatneſle 
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AL of the minde. For that is nogreatneſle but a ſwelling : neither to Lodies that 
are intended by aboundance of bad humors, is the lickneſle an increaſe, but 
a peſtilent plentie. Asthey whom anger (which is a palhon vile and baſe) puf. 
feth vp,and raiſethabouethe thoughts of other men, make themſclues beleeve 
that their thoughts are ſublime and bigh,whercas there is nothing fume in all 
that which they doe, but as they haue builded in the ayre,fo (inketh it and fal- 
leth of it ſelfe. Wrath hath no afſi{tance or ſuſtayner, the proccedeth not from 
any thing that is permanent and durable,burt is windy and vaine, and differeth 
ſo farre from greatneſle of minde, as audaciouſneſle trom tortitude, inſolence 
from confidence, ſadnefle from auſteritie, and crueltic from ſeueritie. T here is | 
| a great difference betwixt a conſtant and a proud minde. Wrath cnterpriſcth 
nothing that is grear or worthy. Contrariwiſe, in my iudgement, it is a token 

ofa dull and vihappie man,and guilty of his owne weaknelle, to be forrowfull 
oftentimes, Even as thoſe bodies that are exulcerated and ſicke, cotnplaineit 
| | they be touched never ſo little, ſis it a womaniſh & childiſh fault: (yer is it in- 
| cident to men) lor men likewiſe haue childiſh and womaniſh wits, W hat then? 
| | 2renot ſom2 words vttered by angrie men (who haue not the true knowledge 
of magnanimity) which ſeem notwithiianding toproceed from a great &gene- 
| rous mind? As that moſt dire and abominable ſpeech, Ler them hate me,ſo they 
| feare me. Know that this was written in Sz/aes time. I know not whether wiſh 
were worſe: for him,cither ro be hated, or to be leared : Let them hate me. He 
ſorethinkeththart which will happen, that his ſubieRs will curſe, betray, and 
oppreſſe him. What addeth he hereunto? The gods confound them; fo wor- 
thic a remedy hath he found our for hatred. Let them hate-\V hat? whilſt they 
obzy ? No: whilſt they approue?No, What then ? So they feare, ſo would not 
' hauc him be beloued. Thinkeſt thou rhat this is ſpoken with a great ſpirit ? 
| Thou arc deceived; for this is not greatneſſe but cruclty, T hou art notto giue 
credit to wrathfull mens words, whoſe boaſts are great and threatning, but in- 
wardly their hearts are crauen and coward. Thou muſt not repute thatto be 

| true which is ſpoken by Zine that eloquent man , of him, A man that had 4 
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minde rather great then good. Thele cannot be ſeparated,cither it ſhall be great 


and good, or it (hall nor be great z becauſe I meanethe greatneſle of a man thar 
is yn{haken, and inwardly lolide, and cuen and equall trom one end vntoano- 
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ther, which cannot be1n evil] mindes. For they may be terrible, rumuliucus, 
and dangerous to death, but they ſhall not haue greatnefſe whoſe foundation is | 
ſtrength and goodnefle : yer in ſpeech, in ation, and all outward appearance | 
they will make lhew of great courage. T hey will let ſlip ſome words, which | 
thou wilt ſuppole to be worrhieand wittie, as Cazws Cefar did, who being an- | 
prie with the heaucns, becauſe it thundred whilſt his platers ated , whom he | 
imitared more Giligently then he beheld them and becauſe his banquet was in- | 
terruped by lightning,that was ſcarce rightly aymed , he challenged 1up:ter ro 
fight with him without delay, pronouncing this Verſe in omer-: 


Either kill mee , or I thee, 

What madnefle was it ? he thought that either 7upiter could not - iſ | 
that be could hurt /»piter. I cannot imagine but that this ſpeech of his was of | 

ſomegreat moment to incenſe the hearts of thoſe thar bad conſpired again? 
him,tor they ſuppoſed itto be an inſufferable matter to fufter him, who could | 
not indure _— — there is nothing great or noble in wrath,tio not when | 

it feemeth to be molt vehement and defpilerh both men & gods: or if any man 
ſuppoſeth that wrath producetha great mind,let bim ſay as much of difloiute- 
nefle. Shee will be carued in Juorie, clothed with purple, couzred with gold, 
transferre one Countrie to another, ſhut vp Seas, precipitate Riuvers,havg for- 
reſtsinthe aire. Ler Auaricealſo be eſteemed generous : ſhe lyeth vpon heaps | 
of gold and (iluer , her paſtures and lands are tilled vnder the name of whole 
Provinces. And vnder euery one of her farmers ſhe inioyeth a greater quantity 
of land, then the Provinces that were allotted to thoſe that were Confuls, Let 
Loſt likewiſe be reputed to be a worthie thing. It (wimmeth ouer Seas,geldeth 
troups of yong children, maketh the witc without apprehenſion of death ro be 
murthered with ber huſbands owne hands. T he ſame may wee fay of Ambi- 
tion, that (hee is magnanimous, andcontenteth not her [cIfe with yearly ho- | 
nours, but will, if it may be; fill all the moneths and daies of the yeare with 

one name, and plant her Armes through all the world. Ir skils not 
bow farreall theſe proceede and extend themſelues, they are 
trifles, they are miſerable and depreſſed. Only vertue 
is great and excellent, for there is nothing great 
except it bee pleaſing and peace- 
able likewiſe. 
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The Argument of IvstTvs Lieys1iys, 


J7 hath two parts, the firtd containeth certaine queitions of Anger , the other 
remedics againſt the ſame. T he fi rſt queition « ,V hether Anger proceed from 
paſſion oncly. He denizth it ; and proutth that both ihe minde and indgement are 
acceſſary thereunto. She there fore giueth care vnto reaſon, and may be reſirained, 
which conld not be if ſhe were from that only, and not {© nature. By the way he pro- 
poſeth aStoicall difference betwixt motions and affetions , 1 thu he proſecuteth to 
the fourth Chapter. T hen addeth he another queſtion, Whether crueltie and fier ce. 
x + $par On Anger ; he denieth it, and ſaith that it ts a different aff. (tron, 
yet that it often-times y/ ah hu beginning or nenriſDavens from often d: plea Fj 
After thi inthe Y I.Chapter, w/ orher 4 2004 man be aiſpl e aſe d with the offenc e 87 
the _— ? He denieth,and diſchargeth a wiſe man from all this affeftion,uvm- 
till the XI. Chapter. From thence he enquireth whether wrath be profitable , be- 
cauſe it delivereth a man from contempt, and terrifieth the euill? He doth not ad. 
mit it, and confeſſeth that it is feared which is not goed or tobe deſired by a good 
man.For bothwild beaits and ſickneſſes are feared.T his wntill the X1I11. Cha pter, 
and init he confeſſeth that Angzer may be fained , and yet not ſed by a wiſe man. 
Neither that ſhe reſideth in a [imple and generous mind, bec anſe the free and vn. 
conquered natiens hane the ſame,yea ſach, es are ſanare and inc. table both of lear- 
ping or reaſon. At lengthinthe XV I 11. Chapter, he profitably paſſeth ouer to the 
re wedies "of - Anger, he dilateth theſe two things.T hat we ſhould not be angrie, ,and 
that we ſhould net ſin in our Anzer leſt we fall into the ſame. Such and ſuch an edu- 
cation is requiſite;at lajh he willerh ws to impugae the firſt cauſes of wrath, and al. 
mwgies tow y, connſell & time.T ben that ſuſpic tons are to be drinen away , & exceſſe 
axvided. Not to be angrie with things that are inſenſible with men of weake judge. 
ment ,with thoſe things which are aone by nature,or for our good. He aduiſeth ws to 
| ſee &> acknowledge onr faults, wherby we may become moreequalley i inſt to others. 
Not to beleene raſh ly,and to ex emine thoſe things that are beleened, by the mind of 
the deer, Eſpecially that pride ts to be laid a) ide, and 700d opinion of a mans ſelfe 
Z x which 
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=—F=71-c firſt Booke, Nonat/,hath comprehended mar. 
$I al ccrs more tacile, b Hy it 15 an talte matter to 


2 | 


nat ot an  difpolici »n thereunto. Burt now we 
it vnfold the ſmaller parcels of this diſcourſe, 
Cs Forthe queſtion 1s, whether Anger beginneth 
vpon iudgement,or by impullton, that isto ſay, 
| whether the be moued ot her ſelte, or whether 
IJ E |] the reſemblethe moſt of theſe paſons , which 
rake root 1n vs before weare aware. But we muſt 
ſubie&t this C1/pure to theſe queltions,tothe end 


tha ic ſhe may be likewiſe raiſed ro more high conſiderations. For in our bo. 
des, our bones, nerues, and ioynts, which arc the foundation of the whole, 
Ny hrr G of lite ſcarce feemcly ro behold , are firft formed and 
ordained, and afcerwards thcſe, whence rhe grace of our countenance and face 
doth proceed. And afterall theſe, the colour (which aboue all things ravilh. 
eth the eyes) is the laſt thing which ſpreadeth ir felte thorow-ouc our perfe&t 
bodies. Ic is not to be doubred but thata cerraine appearance of iniuric ofte- 


' red, moucth anger : but the queſtion is, whether wrath preſently followeth 


after this appearance, without conſent of the minde, or whether it be mooved 
by the aſſent thereof. But our opinion is that ſhe dare doe nothing of her ſclte, 
but by the approbation of the mind. Forro conceiue an opinion of iniurie re- 


| cel! 1cd,and ro delire to be reuenged , and to vnite both theſe things together, 
| rhatis to ſay, that they ought not to have beene angrie , or that he ovght ro 


take revenge ; this is no motion that may incite it ſelfe w ithour our will. The a- 


| boue named mation is [1mple,that whereof we ſpeake i: 15 compound, and con- 
| caineth diuers heads. He hath ynderſtood ſomewhar, heis dilpleaſed , he con- 


- -——_— 


| demncth the ſame,he reuengeth himſelfe,this cannot be done, except his mind 
| which was touched therewith, yeeld ſome conlent. 
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Hitherto, ſaiſt thou, appertaineth this queſtion? Tothe end we 
may v nderſtand what wrath is. Forit ſhe be bred in vs againſt 
our wils,ſhe will ncuer ſubmic vnto reaſon. For all thoſe moti- 
ons which are done again{ our will,areinuincible,& incuitable, 


as ; (bwering when we are ſprinkled wich cold water, a ſtarting backe vpon 
' tickling: when we have heard ſome heauie metlage,our haire ſtandeth Not 


when immodel t words, ſhame coloureth our countenance; and a {lwimming of | 
ic head followeth thoſe that looke downe from ſome high places. Becauſe | | 


, none of all theſe are in our power, there is norealon that counſlelleth vs to ex- | 
| pole our {clues there-againſt, Wrathis driven away by good precepts. For it | 


154 voluntarie vice of the minde,nor cf thoſe which happen by a certaine con- 


| dition 


of humane kinde, and therefore they befall the moſt wiſeſt. Amongſt | 
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which chat firft motion of chemindeis to be placed, which moveth vs after the 
opinion of inturie. I bis motion attenderh vs eucr amonelſt che idle as of a 
play,and vpon the reading of Ancient Hiſtories. We ſceme oftentimes to be 
angrie for banilhing C:cero,and with CAthonie for killing him. Whois not a- 
grieved at (arius Armes, and Sy//aes profcriptions ? hots not difpleaſed 
with Theodotie and Achillas, and that boy P:2lomey, tor doing a hainous mur- 
ther vntieting his yong yeares ? Along ſometimes and a ſodaine ſtraine of Mu- 
fick animateth vs, and that warlike ſound of the I rumpet monerh our minds, 
and a dread: ull piture,and the doletull light of ivft mens puniſhment amazerh 
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fight, which are not wrathes, no more thenthat is ſadnefſe which contracterh 
our brows vpon the (ight of an enemie that hath ſuftered ſhipwrack;no more 
then is that fezre which aſtonilherh the Readers mind, when he ouer-looketh 
the Storie,how after the battle of Cannas,tanibalaproched the wals of Rome. 
Bur all theſe arethe motions of ſuch minds as are willing to be moved, neither 
are they aftetions, but beginnings and etlaies of thoſe afteftions. For ſo doth 
the Trumpet refreſh the Souldiers eare, who hath a long time lived in reſt and 
walked in his long robe, during thetime of peace; and fo doe warlike horſes 
pricke yp their cares vpon the clactering of Armes. They ſay that Alexander 
the Great,whilſt Yeophantes lung, laid hand on his weapons, 
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One of theſe things, which caſually impell the mind, may be cal- 
led affeRions. T beſc,it | may lo ſpeake it, ghe mind rather ſufte. 
reth then doth ; T hat therforets aftetion,notto be moned with 
the reſemblances of things that are oftered:bur ro luſter himſelf 

AS2 to beled by them,and rorunneatter this caſuall motion. Forit 

any man ſuppoſe that palenefle and trickling downe of reares,and tilthie pol. 

lution, or a deepe fer ligh, or cies ſodainlyincenſed, or any fuck like thing , is 
token of the aftetion and a ligne of the minde, heis deceyued, neither vader- 
ftanderth he that thele are the agitations of the bodie. And therefore the ſtou- 
teſt aan ſometime waxeth pale whilit he is armed, and che fierceſt Souldic 

hath rrembled and (haken his knees a little when the charge was fuſt founded; 
| and the greateſt Emperour, hath bad a trembling heart betoretherwo Armies 
had (ſhocked andencountred together; and the eloquenteſt Oratour, whi!lt he 
compoleth himfclte to deliver bis oration, bath telr a ſhivering in the extremit» 
ties of his bodie. Wrath mult not onely be moved, {hee muſt have her out- 
lopes abroad :for it is a paſhon; bur never is a paſhon, without the aflenr of the 
minde: torit cannot be, that without the knowledge of the minde , a man 
ſhould deliberate vpon revenge and puniſhment. Some man hath ſuppoſed 
him(clfe iniuried, and would reuenge himlelt,but vpon the diflwaſton of ſome 
cauſe,be preſently changetb his counfaile. I call northis Wrath, but a mation 
of the minde obedicne vnto reaſon, Thatis Wrath, which treadeth downe 
reaſon, and draw<th her after her. So thenrthis firſt agitation of the minde, 
which is prouoked by the appearance of ſome injuric, is no more wrath rhen 
sthe appearance of iniurie, but that ſucceeging emotion, whick not only afſu- 
meth the reſemblance of iniurie, but hath approued the ſame. \W rath is a con- 


citation of the rainde, tending voluntarily and with judgement to revenge. [s 
"43 It 
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| vs. Thenceitis that we laugh with thoſe that laugh, and inthe companie of | 
ehoſc that mourne, we are heauic, and are inkindled by beholding other mens 
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| itto be doubted but that feare is attended by flight, Wrath by imperuofitic} 


The explic ation | 


firſt of the three | 
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| Take heed therefore, that thou perſener notin this opinion, that a man may 
' imbrace or auoidany thing without the conſent of the minde. 
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Nd tothe end thou maift know, how theſe paſhons begin,increaſe, 
| andextend themſclues : conſider that there are three motions. 
The firſt is not voluntarie, bur as it were a preparation of the af. 

fetion,and a certaine commination. T he ſecond is annexed toa 
| ' will which is not rebellious, as that I ought to revenge my ſelfe 
| when Tam wronged, or that ſuch a one that hath committed ſome hainous 
crime ſhold be baniſhed. The third motion is ſo violent thatit wil not reuenge 
when it ought to doe it , but hath wholly diſclaimed reaſon. This firſt motion 
| of the mind we cannot auoid, although reaſon aſſiſt ys, no more then we can a- 
' voidthoſe motions, which,as I ſaid, happen ro the bodie. We cannot chuſe but 
| yawne,if we ſee another man yawne. Neither can we chuſe but winke if a man 
| ſodainly ſteppeth behind vs, & blindfoldeth vs. Theſe things cannot reaſon 0. 
| uercome,haply cuſtome and daily obſeruation may leflen them. That other 
| motion, whichis bred by judgement, is ouercome by judgement. 
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CHaP, V. 
His queſtion likewiſe is to be examined whether, thoſe men that 
| ordinarily are incenſed,and delight in mans bloud, be angry with 
ſuch men whom they put to death, from whom they never have 
TY recciued, nor ſuppoſe themſelues to have receiucd iniury;ſuch as 
| ® were Apollodorws and Phalari. T hisis not Wrath,but Cruelty; 
For (he hurteth not becauſe ſhe hath received an iniury, bur is readie to receiuc 
iniurics, prouided that ſhe may doe hurt. Ir isnot to revenge himſelte that he 
whippeth and teareth men in peeces, but for pleaſure ſake. What then? The 
beginning of this cuill is from Wrath, the which by frequent exerciſes haning 
ſatished her appetite with murthers and bloud, and forgotten all Clemencie 
and driven Humanitic from her heart ; finally, addiReth her ſelfe to all Cru- 
elcie. T key therefore laugh and are glad, and enioy much pleaſure, and haue 
their lookes farre different from thoſe that are angrie;they are cruell, yet quiet 
in their mindes. TI hey ſay, that Yamba! ſaid when he ſaw a trench hlled with 
| mansbloud, 0h faire ſpeftacle. How far more worthie a thing had it ſeemed 
to him, had be ſeene a River or Lake hlled therewith ?«Whar wonder, if thou 
| take ſo ſpeciall a delight in this ſpe&acle when as thou wert borne to bloud, 
and from thine infancie haſt beene trayned vp inmurthers ? The proſperous 
fortune of thy Cruelcie (hall follow thee for twentic ycares ſpace, and (hall e- 
uerie where yeeld thine eyes a gratefull ſpeRacle, thou ſhalt ſee this both a- 
bout Traſimenum, and about Cannas; and laſtly, about thy Carthage. Y olc- 
{« of late Proconſull in Alta, vnder the gouernment of CAnguſius , after that 
in one day he had beheaded three bundrerth, walking amongſt the carcaſſes, 
with a proud countenance, asit ke had done ſome magnificent ation worthie 
the beholding, cryed outin Greeke, 0h Kingly exploir. What had this Y ole- 


15 done had he beenea King ? This was not wrath , but a greater and more 
| incurable euill, 
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Ertue(faith hc)as it is f,uourable to honeſt things, ſo is ſhe diſplea- 


be hurable, and to be great? But hetha:t ſaith thus, will have her 
extolled and repreſſed, Becaule ioy in pertorming any notable 
ation,is apparant and magniticent;anger and deſpite conceiued 
by reaſon of another mans (1n,is the 1gne of a ſordid and baſe mind, Neither 
will vertue eucr (o farre forget her lelte,as atrer ſhe hath ſuppreſſed vices, thee 
ſhould imitate them, Ir is ber dutie to chaſtice wrath, which isin no fort better 
but oſten-times worſe then thoſe offences, wherewith (he is difpleaſed. Ir is 


proper and naturall for vertuc to reioyce and be glad;to beangrie is not for her | 
dignitie,no more then to mourne.Bur fadnelle is the compimion of wrath,and | 
anger after the repentance, and after the repulſe, converteth it ſelfe alwaics in- | 


to ſadnefle. Andit ir be rhea@ of a wile man to be difpleaſed againſt linnes, his 


difpleaſures ſhall increaſe it they be more great,and it will tollow that the wiſe ! 


man ſhall not be (imply angry,but wrathfull, Bur it we neither belecue thar 

reat or frequent anger hath placein a wiſe mans minde, what is the cauſe why 
we wholly di[charge him not (rom this aftetion? T here lay 1, can be no mea. 
ſure,if he mult be angrie according to the weight of eucrie mans offence. For 
either he ſhall be vniuſt,if he equally be difpleaſed with vnequall ſinne;or mot 
wrathfull if he hath beene incenſed fo o'ten as offences haue defcrued diſplea- 
ſure. And what is more vaworthie then that a wiſe mans aſtetions ſhould de- 
pend on another mans wickedneſIc? Euen Socrates himfeclte will torbeare to 
be able tobring backe the ſame countenance home with him, which he carried 


out of dores. 
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"3 Viit a wiſe man ought to be diſpleaſc d againſt diſlolute behaui- 


mare milecrable then he : Re mult necdes ſpend the whole courlc 


As o'ten as tic ſhall po out of dores he muſt pate by wic ked, couetous, prodt- 
gall and impudent men,and ſuch as have beene made happie thereby: thus eyes. 
h1'l be turncd towards no place, wherein he findeth not ocalions of diſlike. 
Hecannot liue if he be diſpleaſed fo often as the caule requiieth. Theie lo ma- 
ny thouſand men that trot tothe Pajace carly in the morming how bad cauſes, 
nay how (arre worſe Lawyers have they ? One of theſe c@mplaineth again! 
his Fathers will, where he h#th occaſion ro content himſelte therewith. Ano- 
ther pleaderhagainſt his mother : another accuſeth his neighbor of lome c11me 
wherein he himſcllc is more manifeſtly faultie, and he is choſen to be Tudge in 
thoſe cauſes wherein he himfclfe hath molt offended:the baddeſt cauſe is tavo- 
red by ali mcn,and th ut Countcller that pleadeth vprightly is diſgraced. \V by 
proſecute I encry particular? \V ben thou (ceſt the Courts of pleas ſtufted with 
people,and the bars raken vp with all forts of men and that great piace where 
inthe mo!t part of the people {hew thElelues, know this that inthat place there 
are as many vices as there are men. Amonglt theſe mcn that walke in long 
Pawns there 15 19 pcace, each of thefew'll ſell onz another tor a little gaine. 
43 CHnap. 
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ſed with diſhoneſt. W hat i! it be ſaid that Verrye ought both to | 


| ict to thus mo- 


A our, nd incenſed and agricuedat wickednetle, there is no m2 | 


& of bis life 1n anger and ſadnetſe, For what moment ſhall there be | © 
wherein he {halt not ſee lorne matters that are co be dilallowed? 
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+» F275 O mantaketh profic, but by another mans loſle. They hate the 
Y.*-4 happic man,they contemne the milerable z they are agrieucd ar 
their Superiours and are grieuous to their inferiours ; they are 

rouoked by diuers delires,and for ſome light protic or plealure 
they would ſecall things in confuſion. Their life is nothing dit- 
ferent from that of the ſword-players, who liue and fight with one another. 
This is an allembly of brute beaſts; yer may we ſay this, that beafts are peace- 
ble among(t themlclues, and bice not one another : where A men 
have no content, but when they teare and {poile oneanother. In this one thing 
differ they from dambe creatures, that the one are tameto thole that nouriſh 
thera, but theſe are enraged againlt them molt by whom they haue bia rclie- 
ucd belt. A wiſe man ſhall neuer ceaſe if he once begin to bee angrie: all the 
world is ſo tull of vices and wickednelle. T here is more cuill commicted, then 
may by reproofe and puniſhment be healed. Impietic and iniuftice are vpon 
their relts, and forcibly iuft againſt vertue; day by day the deſire of cuill in- 
creafeth, and modeſtie decrealeth, Dillutucivn having driven from her all re- 
ſpeR of equitie andright, bath vſurped vponall things at her pleaſure; ncither 
are bainous crimes now a-daics committed in ſecrer; they are perpetrated in 
the view andeie ofall men. And ſuch preheminence & power hath wickednes 
20tren in cucry place,ſo deeply is ſhe pollefled of all mens bearts, that inno- 
cence, which 10 cimes paſt was rare, at this day is wholly extinguithed. Haue 
all or a tew men broken the law? All the worldis armed, as it were vpon the 
ſound of a trumper, to contound and mixe right and Iuſtice with wickedneſle. 
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Nor from his Hoff the Gueſt may be ſecur'd, 

Nor he whom Law and Marriage hath allotted 
Tobea Father canremayneaſ[ſur'd, 

But by his Sonne hu death will be comploned. 
Friendſhiſh twixt Brothers may be hardly found. 
The Husband ſcekes occaſion to depriue 

Hs Wife of life, and jhe would him confound - 
Th inraged Step-dames daily doe contrine 

To mingle Poyſons; and the Sonne againe 

To get his Fathers wealth would ſee him ſlaine. 
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And how ſmall a part of wickedneſle is this? he hath nor deſcribed the Camps 
of afactious Common. Weale,armed orcagainſt another , the fathers follew- 
ing one part, and the children another; all the Countrey fiered by their hands 
| that ſhould defend it, the troopes of Horſemen skouting out on cuery lideto 
dilcouer the places, whither the condemned men were retyred; the Fountains 
poiſoned : the plague ſpred abroad by artificiall meanes , the trenches digged 
| by the childrenagainſttheir owne fathers that were beſieged : the priſons full 
{ of captiues,thetyrannies,the ſecret counſailes, whence hath followed the ruine 
| of Kingdomes and other publique eſtates, the whoredomes,deflourings,raui- 
{ things, infamonsand execrable vncleanneſle;all which things reputed for glo- 
r1ous and notable exploitsarecalled wicked, when a man may hinder and cx- 
| cinguilh chem, 
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| Of Anger. 


Gan 1k 


Dde now vnto theſe the publike periurics of the people , the 
breach ofalliances, the pillage carryed away to him that hath the 
greateſt power, the deceits, the thefts, the cauils, trickes of ſoe- 
uillrruſtinſo great a number, that wee had necd of three times 
as large places of Iuſticeas wee haue, to decide them in : if thou 
wilt hauea Wiſeman dilplealed ſo much as the indignity of their wickedneſle 
requireth, inſtead of being angry he will be conſtrayned to bemadde. Rather 
chinke thou this,that he ought not to bee angry aterrours. For whatif a man 
(bould be angry with thoſe rhac ſtumble in the darke, or againſt che deaſe, be. 
cauſe they doe nor char which they are commanded, becauſe they vnderltand 
itnot? or againſt ckiidren,who in ſtead of thinking on their duties, bulie them- 
ſelucs in ply and ſporting with their equals ? what if thou woulddſt be angry 


A 


- % 


theincommodirtes us mans hfe, this 1s one; the darknefle of our mindes, and 
noc only che neccfhcie of erring, bur the loue of errours. If thou wilt nor bee 


kind. Bur i! thou beelt angry,both with yong and old, becauſe they oftend; be 
di[pleaſed aifo with little Intancs, becauſe bereafter they will bec vicious. ls 
there any man angry with children, who by reaſon of their render yeares know 
not how to diſcerne things? Ir1s a more great and iuſter excuſe to be a man then 
a child: we are borneto this condition to be creatures ſubie&tas well to the in- 
firmities of the mind as of the body,not blockilh nor ftupid, but ſuch as abuſe 
our vnderftanding. I be one of vs ſerve for example of vices vnto the other. E- 
uery one followerh thoſe that goe before, alchough it be in the way of errour. 
Why ſhould they nor be excuſed if all of chem gee aftrayin the publike way ? 
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>: He {cucrity of a Generall is intended again{ priuate offenders, but 
RY then is pardon neceflary, where his whole Armie bath forſaken 
$3 bim. \Whart tak-th away a Wiſcmans wrath? The mulcitude of 
a& offenders. Hee vnderſtandeth how vniuſt and dangerous athing 
it i570 be difpleaſed with a guilty multitude: Heraclitue as oftE as 
he went forth adores, and ſaw about him ſuch a mulcitude of cuill livers, nay 


and fecblein heart, and ſuch a one as deſerued co be deplored himlelfe. Con- 
trariwiſe it is ſaid that Democritce never lookt abroad without Jaughing,lotri- 
fling reputed bee all thoſe things which were ſeriouſly done and ſought after. 
Wherein this \Vorld is chcre any place for Anger ? All things are eyther to be 
laughed ar, orto be lamented. A Wiſeman will not be angry with thoſe thar 
offend, Why? Becauſc hee knoweth tharno manis borne wile, but is made 
wiſe and becommeth wile : be knowes that in cucry age there are few that be- 
come wile, becauſe he vnderſtandeth the condition of humane lite : bur no 
Wiſeman!will be angry with nature;tor whar it be would wonder becaule thar 
| Apples grow not on wild Brambles? whar it be wonder why I hornes and Bu- 


2 beare not exquiſire fruit ? No manis angry wich Nature when {hee excu- 
ſerch 


with thole that arc licke, with ſuch as are old and wearied? Amid the reit of | 


difpicaſ«d with any man, pardonall men; and excuſe the infirmitie of Man- | 


rather men dying wickedly,be wept; having compathon of all choſe that meer | 
him with a ioytall and contented counrenance,being himlelfe milde in minde, | 
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| (cth the impertcRion. A \\/iſeman therctore 1s peaccable, and remiuteth tavirs, |} 
| 50: 2 cnemy but an admoniſher of thoſe that doe amitle; wich this mind dai- | 
| ly walkcth hee cut. Many will mcet with mein the way that are addited to 
Vine, many Letchers, many that are vagrateful,many couctous men,and ma 
ny that arepoſleſſed with the fury of ambition. All theſe men wil he entertaine 
15 courtcoully as the Phyſician doth bis ſick Patients, Will he be difplealed ei- | 
| ther with his Sailers or his Ship,w hoſe Bake hauing her timbers looſe hath a | 
2:eat leake,and linketh in much water? He rather belpeth them, he calketh the | 

| Veilel! to keepe out the waves, he driueth out the reſt, and [huts vpthe boles 
| chat appeare, and reſiſteth by kis continuall labour & pumping, thote that are | 
| yet vadiſccucred;zneyther therefore intermitteth he becauſe ſo much was gn. | 
en out. 25 was cntred in. We had need of fuccors of long conrinuance againſt | 
' 
| 
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ſo contiauall & fruitful emils,not that they may ceafle, bur lelt chey oucrcome. 
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| 7:1 d Rath, ſaict he, is profitable becauſc ſhe eſcapeth contempt, and 

| the ca KN ternificth cuill men, Firſt of all wrath, 1f it beas much worth as 1t 
; q threatneth, for this very cauſe, becaule itis terrivle, it is therefore 
hy | hatcfull, Butit is more dangerousto bee leared thento bee delpi- 


a gs} ſed : but 1f it bee without care, it 1s more cxpoled to contempr, 
| 1.12/11; 4 | and ſubict to derifion. For whatthing 1s more vaine and ridiculous then tor | 
___ wat | AN 


12crto bcintempeſtand tumule tor nothing 2 Moreover, thoſe things that | 
9096099 | areterribleare not thercforemore creat; and I would not haue that ſaid by a | 


4,” i  Wiſcraan which might bee [1d by a fauage beaſt : that the weapon of a wilde 
WEESDD '2- | beaitis to be feared. What, is not the Ague, the Gowr, an Vicer,euill? Is there 
| Pe warts Þ ; 17 eany goodnefletn thele, or contrartwiie arc not all things more diidat 

nnc/in ed, hithy und con-cmprtible, in thiar they are feared? Angeris of her {cite de- | 
py formed, and notto betcarcd,, vet 14 it feared by divers men as a deformed Vis 
zard by Intants. Eur why doth not feare alwayes £11 vpan the head of bim that 
| #2  1S5the Autiourthereol? Neyther is there any man fearcd that is hbimlelle ſe- | 
Fr = 14 care Remmberthice in thisplace of Laberianms Verſes, which being ſpoken | 
| inthe T heater, inthe midfi of the Ciuill Wars,no other wile made all the peos | 
| Catrctztue VINOW, thenit a fpecch had bin viiered that teſtified the publike | 
Ite n'crs muſh feare many, whom many men {care. | 
| Co hath nature o! f ned,that he whothinketh himſclfe great, becauſe he is fea- | 
| red, is not litmicite exempt from frare. How much tremble Lions vpon the | 
| eatnoile? An vancquatnted (haddow, voice, and 'ent,troublerh thoſe beaſts | 
| which arc the liercelt, All choſe which aftright others are aftraid themſclues. | 
| I here is no caule therelore why any Nv iſeman ſhould defireto be feared. 
CE Ee EE EE CANINE NO” m_— 
| Cua?. XIL 
|  Licher therefore let any man thinke that wrath is great, becauſe 
, {hz cau'cih herlelfe ro be feared: becaule there are certain things 
winch are the mo} contemptible and yet arc tearcd,as VENOmes 
| and fome impoyloned meates, and a bite or {ting of beaſts. Net- 
| | ther is1t to be wondred at, when as aline diltinguithed with fca- 


| | 
thers, 
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Lim. Fg = Of Anger. 


thers,containeth the greateſt heards of wild beaſts, anddriveth them into the 
Toyles,and by their eftecs they are called feare; for vaine things are affraid of 
nothing- T be ſhaking of a Chariot, and the ratling of the wheeles driueth a 
Lion into his Den ; the cry of an Hog terrifieth an Elephant, Sotheretore is 
Anger feared as a [haddow is by Infants, as a redde Feather is by wilde beatts. 
T his paſhon hath nothing firme and powerfull in ber ſelte,bur ſhe is onely the 
Bug-beare of vaine mindes. Wickednelle, faith hee, muſt bee baniſhed out of 
the Worid,it thou wilt exterminate wrathzand as the one of theſe things is im- 


reigne. But by the benefit of the place hee is exempred from the intempera- | 
ture of the yeare, or by the patience of his bodie he ouercommeth the ſenſe of 
them both. Bur take this co the contrarie, thou mult needes take Vertue firſt | 
out of thy minde, before thou entertaine wrath, becauſeVertnes haue no cor- 
reſpondence with Vices; and no more at the ſametime can an angry man be a | 
good man,then hetharis (icke be a whole man. All wrath (faith he)cannot be | 
taken away out of the minde,neither doth the nature of man permit him this. | 
But there ts nothing ſo difhcult and dangerous, which a mans mind cannot o- 
uercome, and that continuall meditation bringeth not in vſe, and no affections 
are ſo fierce and obſtinare which are not tamed by diſcipline. Whatſoeuer the 
minde hath enioyned himlſelte, he hath obtained. Some hauc gotten that go- | 
uernemen! ouer themlelues chat they will never laugb, ſome bave giuen ouer 
wine, ſome lechery, and ſome have tramed their bodies to forbeare all water, 
another by accuſtoming himſelteto (leeplittle, hath gotten ſo much priuiledge 
that he is neuer wearie of waking : ſome haue learned to runne ypon ſmall and 
ſlender ropes, and to beare great and mightie burthens, tarre exceeding the 
firength of any man, and to diue into the greateſt depths , and without any 
breathing to remaine long time in the botrome of the Seas. 
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ſible, ſois rhe other. Firlt of all a man may bee warme, although that natu- | 
rally it be Winter,and he may be temperate although the hotteſt moneths doe | 


Here area thouſand otherthings wherein an obftinate reſolution 
[$2 ſurmounteth all other impediments, and ſheweth that there is 
WAY nothing difficult ro him char hath reſolued himſelf ro be patient. 

a Allchele of whom I hane ſpoken before,haue had no recompence 
of their trauaile, or if they hauereceiued any,it was no great mat- 


| How profutable 4 
| firme re/olution 
us againſt Vice, | 


ter. For what honour hath that I umbler gotten, who hath learned ro daunce 
vpon a Rope?thatisexerciſed to beare a weightie burthen vpon his neck , that 
hath learned to reſtraine his eyes from (Iceping ? that is taught to dive into the 
bottome of the Sea? Theſe labours get bur little reward. Shall not wee enter- 
taingpatience,who are to expect ſo greata reward as thetranquility of a happy 
mind? How great a thing isitto flye from wrath, which is the greateſt euill, 
and with her to auoyd the other paſhons, which accompany her, as rage, inhu. 


He awaheneth 
the ſiupditie of 
the mot part of 
men, eſpecially 
of thoſe that are | 
L1H Wer ts | 


manity, cruelty,and fury ? Weare not ro ſecke our protetion fromany , ney- 
ther ought we to excuſe and diſſemble our liberty, by ſaying, that either thus is | 
profitable, or that incuitable; for what errour hath wanted a Patron ? T hou 
art not to ſay that it cannot be cut off, we are ſicke of curable diſeaſes;and na- 
ture her ſclfe that created vs for the beſt, will aſh vs if wee will be amended, 
Neyther as ſome men haue ſaid, is the way to Vertues dangerous and difficult, 
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| Lucius Anneus Seneca, 


L1s.2, 
| they are ealily come by, I will inſtru you inno vaine matcer. I he way vnto 
| bleſſed life is ealiczfollow the ſame in a good houre,and vnder the fauor of the 
| gods. There is more dithcultic in doing thole things which you doc. For what 
15 more contenting thenthe rranquilitie of the minde? What more laborfome 
then wrath ? W hat more remiſle then Clemencie ? What more turbulent then 
Cruelty{Chaſtiticis alwaiesat leifure,difſolution tull of bulinefſe;ro conclude, 
| thecultodie of all Vertue is eaſie, contrariwile, Vices coſt very much in enter- 
rayning them. Muſt wrath be remooued ? T his in part conteſle they likewiſe 
who lay, that it is to be moderated and diminiſhed. Let ic bee wholly given 
over : becauſeir will profic nothing : without hera man may more ealily and 
readily roote out wickedneſle, the cuil! ſhall be puniſhed and brought to a ber. 
ter paſle. 
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WiſemanefteReth al thoſe things which he ought to do,withour 
the alhiſtance of any euill thing ; neyther will hee intermixe any 
thing which may trouble him in the gouernment thereot. Anger 
therefore is never to be admirted, yer is ic ſometimes to be coun- 
terfeited,if the ſlow minds of the Auditory are to bee ſtirred vp. 
Euen as we pricke forth our fturdic Horles by fticke and ſpurre, to performe 
their Race. Sometimes they are to be put in teare, when reaſon cannot per- 
{wade It is nolefſe profitable to be angry then to mourne,then to feare. Whar 
then? Doe not ſome cauſes fall out which prouoke Anger? But euen then moſt 
eſpecially are we to get the ſtart of her. Neytheris it a hard matter to ouer- 
comethe mind, when asthe Wraſtlers alſo being exerciſed in their baſeſt part, 
yet ſuffer they ſtraynes and ſtrokes, thar they may ſpend his forces with whom 
they contend, neyther ſtrike they when wrath perſwadeth chem, but when oc- 
calion commandeththem. Ir is reported that Pyrrhbus an excellent Maſterin 
wraitling and other exerciſes, was wont to command thoſe that were his Scho- 
lers rorctrayne from Anger.For it is Anger that troubleth Art, and conlide- 
reth which way ſhe may hurc, not how ſhe may prevent. Reaſon therefore of. 
| rentimes perſwadcth patience, wrath reuenge, and wee that might clcape the 
; firſteuils, are thruſt into greater. Some hath the contumely of one word (not 
| diſgefted with diſcretion,) caft into exile, and they that would nor bury and 
| bearea triflinginjurie in ſilence, haue beene ouer-whelmed with moſt grieuous 
; calamiries; in briefe, being not able to endure, that a iot of their great liberrie 
| ſhould be diminithed, they haue drawne themlelues vnder a ſeruile yoke. 
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O makethee know (faith hee) that wrath hath ſomewhat gene- 
rous in it,thou ſhalt find that the Ger manes and Scythians (which 
are free Nations)are much inclined vnto wrath;which commeth 
ro pale becauſe their ſpirits (which by nature are ſtrong and ſo- 
lide) areealily mooued and prone vnto Anger, eſpecially before 

they be tempered and mollified by diſcipline. Thereare certain paſſions which 

neuertake bold-taſt but on the ſtrongeſt ſpirits : cuen as the moſt —_—_ and 
| ruit- 
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fruitiullelt Coppile grow on the Land which is leaſt manured , and a Forrell 
| louriſheth ina truictull ſoyle. Thereforethe mindes that by nature arc molt 
| ttrongelt endure Anger, and being fheric and hore, ſuffer nothing thac is liccle 
and feeble ; bur that vigorisimperteR, as may appear in all things withour 
Art, which grow only bythe benefr of nature, which exceprttiey be quickly 
tamed and tempered, that which was diſpoled to become valour 15 conucrted 
:nto audaciouſnetl: and rathnefle. \Vhar, are not thoſe ſpirits wich arc ge7- 
tl: and traQtable lelle vicious?and are they not accompanyed with mercy,luue, 
and honeſt ſhame ? Alchough then ſometimes I dilcouer in thee a pood u- 
' ture amid(t rhine 1mpertetions, it followeth nor therefore that thoſe imperte- 
tions ſhould not bee condemned; although that vnder them a man may per- 
| ceiue ſome {1gnes of a good nature. Morcoucr, all theſe Nations free in thei! 
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ſerue, ſo they canner command : tor they haue not the torce of a humane vi 
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except he that can be gourrned, 
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Orthe moſt part therefore the Empire remayned amongſt thoſe 
Nations which liue vnder a milder Clime:they that are vred co- 
wards the Northward and in cold Countries, have their mindes 
molt vntraRtable, as the Poet ſaith, 

And like unto their Heauen. 
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paſhon proktable in them : all iercenefſe helpeth Lions, feare. Hearts, vio- 
lence the Hawke, flight the Doue:neyther is thattrue, chat the moſt excellen. 
teſt creaturesare the molt ſubiet ro Anger. Shall 1 thinke thoſe wilde beaiis 
better which liuc by rapine, becauſe they are moſt fell? I had rather commend 
the patience of the Oxe and thoſe Horſes that are goucrned by the bridle. Bur 
what is the cauſe thou ſhouldeſt revoke man to ſuch vnhappy examples,when 
as he bath the World and God, whom amongſtall other liuing creatues, hee 
onely imicatcth and onely vaderſtandeth ? T hey are accounted the molt ſim- 
pleſt men of all other chat are moſt angry. For although they are reputed co be 
cunning aad wary fellowes, yer are they {imple and plaine tcllowes, becauſe 
that euery one knoweth and diſcoucreth them ealily; bur I call not this ſim 
plicity, it is improuidenceand bealtlineſſe, For we atfigne this name to Fooles, 
ro Letchers and prodigall Spenders, and fuch as are not cuaning enoughin 
their follies. 
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N Orator (faith hee) that is mooued and angry is ſometimesthe 
berrer, whynot if he counterteit his Anger? For Players1n pro- 
nouncing their ſpeeches, although they be not angry, yet mooue 
they the people; in ating the wrathfull man cunningly. And be- 
fore the Iudges likewiſe, and before the people, and whereſoever 

we 
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fierceneſle, according to the cuſtome of Lions and Wolues, as chey cannot 


derſtanding, bur ſuch as is beaſtly and intraftable , bur no man can -gouerne, | 
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They (faith hee) are reputed to bee the moſt generous bcalts that are molt | , 
wrathfull. Hee is deceiuedthat induceth them tor an example tro men, who | © 
for rea'on vie violence : man inſtead of violence, hath pyulgn. Neyther is that * 
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| weare,to confirme other mens minds 1n our opinton, ſometimes we our ſelues 


will faine to be diſpleaſed, ſometimes counterfeic feare, lometimes compalh. 
on to confirme the ſame in other men. And ofr-times that which true afte. 
Aion could nat have effeted, imitation of affetion hath performed. Iris 4 
faint minde (ſaith he)that is without Anger. It is true, if he baue nothing more 
»owerfull then Angeria him ; neither muſt he be a T hiefc, neicher ſuch a one 
as is robbed, neither mercifull, nor cruell; rhe heart of the oneis too tender, 
! che other too obdurate. Letthe Wiſeman be temperate, and in executing that 
which hc hath to doe reſolutely, let him entertaine courage and not Anger. 
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Ecauſe we haue examined thoſe queſtions which concerne An- 
ger, let vs now deſcend vnto the remedies thereof. They are 

twoin my judgement : the one, that we fall not into Anger, the 
© other, norto (inne when weare angry. As inthe cure of our be- 
: dies, there arc ſome precepts to maintayne health, other ſome 
how to'reſtore it when itis decayed ; fo to ſurmount diſpleaſure there is one 
| meanesto repulſe it, another to repreſſe ir. Some (hall bee taught which are 
pertinent and neceſſary for the whole life, and they ſhall be devided into edu- 
cation, and the yeares that follow. Education requireth great diligence , and 
is greatly profitable and neceflary : for itis aneaſte matterto faſhion and order 
render minds, and thoſe vices are hardly rooted out in vs, which haue growne 
with vs. A fiery nature is a proper iubie of wrath; for, whereas there are foure 
Elements, Fire, Water, Ayre,and Earth, ſo have chey their equall qualities, 
Colde, Hote, Dry and Mo6yſt. So then the mixture of rhe Elements is the cauſe 
of rhe varietic of phi, creatures, bodies, and manners ;z thence commeth it 
that mens minds are moretnclined to this or that, according as the vigor ofthe 
element aboundeth more or lefle in them; thence it is that we ſay and call ſome 
Regions moyſt, ſome dry, ſome hote, and ſome colde, The ſame differences 


are there betwixe men and beaſts. 
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mMyw=ay T importeth very much to vnderſtand how much humiditieor 
S! 1* heat euery one hathin him, and according to the clement that is 
moſt predominant in a man, ſuch are his manners. T he mixture 
= of heat wil make wrathful men; for fire is ative and permanent. 

; T he mixture of colde maketh men colde ; for colde is ofa flow 

and heauie Nature. Some therefore of our Set are of the opinion, that wrath 
1s enkindled in the breaſt,by reaſon of the blond that boyleth about the beart. 
Thecauſe why this placeis eſpecially afſagned vato Anger, is no other, then 
that of all the whole bodiethe breſt is the botreſt. They that have more moy- 
ſture in them, their Angerincreaſeth by little and lirtle , becauſe their heate is 
not prepared, bur is gotten by motion, The diſpleaſures therefore of children 
and women are more {harpe then they are continuing, ard more feeble in the 
beginning. In dryerages wrath is vehement and ftrong, but without increaſe, 
not adding much vntoit felfe, becauſe colde followeth the declining heate. 
Olde men are teſtic and al waies complayning,as (icke men doe,and ſuch as be- 
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by thatthey eate, but conſume daily. Wine enkindlerh wrath , becauſeir in- 
creaſech heate according to euery mans nature, 
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Thers are much moued when they are drunke, ſome when they 
are faſting :neither is there any other cauſe, why they are moſt 
wrathfull chat have yellow hairc and red faces , who haue ſuch a 
color by nature, as other men are wont to haue when they are 
diſpleaſed; for their bloud is ſwifc and much troubled, Bur euen 
as nature diſpoſeth ſome men vnto choler, ſo happen there many cauſes which 
may doe the like that naturedotb. Some hath (ickneſſe and the injury of the 
body drawneinto this:otherſome labor and continuall watching, nights ſpent 
in great thoughr,and deſires, and loues;and whatſoever elſe that were burttu!! 
to the body or mind,or prepareth the [icke mans hearts to com plaints. But all 
theſe are but beginnings and cauſes, and cuſtom can doe very much, which ifir 
be depraued nourilheth the vice. It is a hard thing to change nature,neither is it 
poſlible to difſeuer the elements whereof things are compoled, after they are 
once mixed. But itwill bee profitable to know this, tothe end wee may forbid 
them wine that are of hot natures, which P/ats ſuppoſeth to bee hurtfull ro 
children, and thercfore forbiddeth vsto adde fire to fire. Neither are they to 
becrammed with meats, for their bodies areca{ily diſtended, and their minds 
like their bodies ſuddenly are pufted vp. Ler labor exerciſethem withour laſ- 
litude, that their heate may be diminiſhed and not conſumed, and thar the 0- 
ver great feruorin them may beskimmed and ſerled. Paſtime likewiſe will pro. 
fit them, becauſe a moderate pleaſure quickneth the mind, and remperateth ir 
alſo. Thoſe that are of a moilt, drie,and cold complexion,there is no danger in 
their diſpleaſures, yet are greater vices to be fear: inthem,as feare, difficulrie, 
deſperation, and ſuſpicions. 
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Vch mindes therefore are to bee tempered and nouriſhed, and tg 
be animated with delights. And becauſe wee are to vie ſome re- 
medies againſt anger, ſome other againſt ſadneſle, and that theſe 
are not only to be cured by different, but contrary meanes, we 

TC will alwaies hauea cazeof that which is increaſing. It ſhall pro- 
fit very much ſay I, ro haue our children well inſtruted inthe beginning. Bur 
the manner of governing is difficult , becauſe we muſt indeuour that we nou- 
riſh not anger in them, or dull and dampe their ſpirits. The matter had neede 
of diligent obſeruation. For both that which isto be extolled and that which 
isto be depreſſed is nouriſhed with thelike, and ſuch things as reſemble doe 
oftentimes deceine him thatis moſt diligent. The mind increaſeth by libertie, 
andis embaſed by ſervitude. Praiſe the ſame, and it rowſeth it ſelfe, anJ fillerh 
vs with great expetation; yet boththeſe two expedients , ingenderinſolence 
and wrath. So therefore is he to be governed betweene both, that ſometimes 
wee vie a bridle, ſometimes a ſpurre ; that his mind may ſuffernothing that 
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gin to recouer their health, or that by lafficude or bloud-letting have loſt a 
rt of their heate. Inthe ſame eſtate are they thar are extreamely tranſported 
with thirſt and hunger, and who haue no bloud in their bodies, neither thrive 
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| > bale and leruile. Let him acuer hauc need to intreat any thing humbly, net. 
| thet [et it profit hum though Lee hath lo lubmiliuely intreated, It wee grant 
\ him any thing, Icr it be rather by alleadging vnto bin, that hee bath tut cauſe 
rodemand the [arac, and that we have regard vnto his former behautour, and 
| hope that hee will doe better hereatter, as hee promiſerh. In his exerciſes a- 
| monrgſt bis companions, let vs neither {utter him to be oucrcome, nor to be an- 
| pic, 1 ct vs indeuour taat he may bee alwaics familiar with choſe with whom 
| 3c is wont to contend, and that in his excrciſcs hee accuſtome himlclte not to 
| hauca will to hurt, but ro oucrcome, As otras he hath gottenthe vpper hand, 
or hath done any thing that is praiſe worth y, let vs not ſutter him to bee proud 
or £0 boalt cherof;tor boalting tolloweth ioy,and pride & too much cſteeme of 
him{clle, boaſting, We will glue him ſomerecreation, yet will we neither ſuffer 
aim to be ilorktull oridic,and above ali things willdetaine him trom the touch 
| of plcaſures. For nothing more 1akingdieth wrath, then an over delicate and 
| dainty education : and therefore the onely childe , ro whom wee giue liberty, 
| and cheſe Pupils that are letr to their owne pleaſures, arc ordinarily the moſt 
| cor: uptcd, T be child that hath bad his will ineuery thing, whoſe morher hath 
| ordinarily dried the teares from his eyes, who hath had a maſter aſhgned him 
| a4ccorcing to his owne tancic, will ncuer luftcr an inivrie patiently. Scelt thou 
194 cucricgreater Fortune 13attenced with a greater anger ? This appeareth 
a Rich men, 18 Noble men, in Magiſtrates, eſpecially when as whatſocucr 
raincncile and leuitic was 10 their braines,findeth a fit winde tocarry it away. 
F elicitis nouritherh wrath, as ſoone asthetroopes of flatterers arcincamped a- 
| bout proud men, they will ſay vnto thee : What Jhall be anſwere thee ? thou re- 
| ſpecteſt not thy ſelfe accorains to the greatneſſe of thy eſtate , thou abaſeſt thy ſelfe 
| 0acr3211ch, And other luch like fulhcient ro intangle the wiſel(t hearts, and ſuch 
4 hauc bccne prugently brought vp from thcir infancy. Let childhood there. 
lure be tar remooued [rom flattery. Ler him hcare nothing but truth, jcthim 
| learne tear, modelty,obegienceto his clders,3nd duty,and reverence. Let him 
Cxcoit nothing from thee by trowargnetle, i hat which was denicd him when 
1c wept, Ict it be given him whenkee 15 quiet, Let him ſce bis parents riches, 
but not vic them : Let him be reproucd tur his cuill deeds, 
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{ (hall betothe purpoſe ro give children ſuch Maſters and atten- 
darts, whoarc peaccable and gentie. T hat which is tender lay- 
cth hold on that which is neareſt vnto it, and groweth with it, 
and becommeth like vnto it, Divers children that have growne | 
in yecres, hauc repreſented the manners of their Nurles and 
Maſters. A young chiide brought vp with P/a70, returned home to h1s Parents 
houic, and kcaring his tather exclatme and chide grieuovlly, ſaid , / have neuer 
| {cert the like with Pr ato. Idoubtnot but that hee imitated his father ſooner 
| then Pla7o, Aboucalithings let hisdict bee alwaies flender. Let his attire bee 
moZelt and an{werable to that of his equals. He ſhall ever bee angry that a- 
nyis comparcd with him, whom from the beginning thou haſt madecquall 
| with raany. But theſe tliings appertaine vnto eur children. For in regard of 
our ſclues, the fortune of our birth, and of our bringing vp cannot give any 
| place vnto corretion, nor reſpeR precepts, nor incline to inſtrution, We mull 
| only prouide for the umeto come, and reliſt the firſt occaſions. But the caule 
ot 
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| nothing, but that which is ſubie ro the eye, and manifeſt, and as long as our 
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of anger is the opinion of iniury, whereunto wee muſtnor caſily giue credir, 
nor entertaine the firſt reports and prooles how euidcnt and mantfeit focuer 
they be. For ſome things happen that are falſe, yet have an appearance of truth, 
we muſt therefore deliberate alwaics: tor time diſcoucreth truth. Let not our 
cares be open voto T ale-bearcrs. Let this vice of humane nature be ſuſpetted 
by vs, and made knowne vnto vs,taat 1sto ſay,that what we vnwillingly heare, 
we vawillingly beleeus, and betore we iudge, we arc angric. 
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P2> Hat? arc wenotonly moued and intorced by accuſations, bur al. 
m@ lo trauailcd with fulpicions ? and interpreting the wortt of other 
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arc innocent? We muſt theretore plcad with our ſelu-s,the caulc 
of him that is abſent, and hold our anger in ſuſpence. Fora man 
may exa& the puniſhment which isdclayed, bur hee cannot remedic it atter it 
isexecuted. T he T yrant killler is well knowne,, who being apprehended be. 
fore his attempt was performed, and tortured by #jppres tothe end bee thould 
diſcoucr his contederates : he reckoned vp the names of all the T yrants tricnds 
that ſtood about him, who in his knowledge were molt carctull of h1ts profpe. 


rity and life z and when hee had commanded cuecry one of them ro bee {laine, | 


whom he had nominated, he asked him : 1s there any more yet remayning ? 
T hy ſelfe (faid he) onely, for I haue left none elſe aline that is atere vnto thee - 
Wrath was the meancs that made the T yrant to lend bis aftiſtance tothe T y- 
rant killer, and ro murder bts owne Guard, with his owne ſword. How more 
couragiouſlydelt Alexander ? who when hee had read his mothers Epiſtle ; 


1 wherein hc was 24monithed that hee ſhould beware to bee impoyloned by his 


Phyſician Pip, d:unke of his preſented potion without any aftright. He had 


| more confidence 1n his friend, and worthy was hee to enioy fo vpright aPhylt- | 


tian, and worthic to make ſuch an one. T his praiſe | in Alexazdcr the more, 
becauſe no man was more ſubict varo anger, and the rarer goucrnement 15 1n 
Kings, the more 1s1t tobe commended. T he like did Cars Ce/ar who inthe 
Ciuill warres demcaned himſclte ſo mercifully. For having intercepted a pac- 
ker of divers letters that were written to Poxpey , from thoſe that ſeemed to 
hauc hcld the contrary part, or remained neuters, he burned themall , and al- 
thou. h he were acuſtomed to keepe a meaſure 1n his wrath, yetliked he better 
to admit no meanes. He held it to be amoſt gratefull meancsot pardon, to be 
ignorant of that wherein eucry man had offended, Credulitie doth much mil- 
chicte, and ofrentimes wee ought not to give care thereunto, becaule in ſome 


things :t is betcer to be decetued then to diltruſlt. 
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CHayr, XXIV. 
Vſpition and coniefure which are two betrayers of the mind, are 
to be bamiſned. He hath not ſaluted me kindly enough ; Hee hath 
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= i) $&* inuitcdmerot to ſupper; T hat mans countenence was more ſlrange 
FOTDEC then it was accuſtomed. Suſlpition wants noargument : we haue 


neede of ſimplicitic, and the fricndly interpretation of things. Let vs belceue 


mens lookcs and {miles; are wee not difſpleated with thoſe that | 


no' kiſed me heartily y He hath abraptly cut off our diſcourſe; hee 
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Lucius Annenus Seneca. L1s. 2. 
(ul pition appeareth to be vaine, let vschidec our credulitic, For this Chaſtiſe- 
ment will accuſtome vs to belccue nothing calily. | 
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Wha | Rom thence, doth this follow, that we be not exaſperated by the 
 Thethird reme- | : YE | 
tie aza *ftanger | Wow Lt) (malleſt and moſt ſordid things. I he Page is ſcarce ſerviceable 
,n01 19/14 | g3) wev{o ty ihatcither miniſtreth water too warme for our wine, ora bed to 
, gnreurd for vile FP lit v | -pligently furniſhed. T obe 
nd had T ir vpon vamade, or a table negligently furniſhed, To bee angry 
things, hercac1s but madncfſe; he is licke, and of an cuill conſtitution 


whom alittle breath of winde cauſcth roquiver. T hole eyes are very weake, 
which arc dimmed by beholding a white velture: heis oucr delicate that ſwea. 
teth to ſce another man labour, [tis reported that there was a certaine man of 
Sibaris who was called <Atmdyrides, who beholding one that digged the 
carth, and lifred his mattocke too high, began to complaine himſclte as if he 
| himſcltc had traucllcd much, and torbad the other to worke any more in his 
preſence, I he ſame man likewiſe complained oftentimes, becaulc he lay vpon 
a bed of roſe leaues. Whereas pleaſures hauc inthralled both the mindeand 
bodice, there is nothing that ſeemeth tolerable z not becaule they are hard, 
but in that cfteminate men ſuffer them. For what is the cauſe, why any mans 
cough, or ſneeling, ora flienot curioully enough drivenaway , (hou!d incenſe 
. vs, or acup overturned, ora kev loſt by the carelefſenetle of a negligent ſer- 
vant ſhould trouble vs ? Will ſuch a man peaccably endure a pub'ike flander, 
and reproches vrged againſt him in declamations and open Covrt,that cannor 
abide to heare the ſcraping of a ftoole that is drawne by him? Will he ſuffer 
hunger and extreme thirſt in a winters voyage, who is angry wich bis Page, bc- 
cauſe he hath not mixed his ſnow with his wine cunning]y ? 
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Hcreisnothing therefore, that more novriſheth Anger then in. 
temperate and impatient diſlojuceneſſe:rhe mind 15to be hand- 
led hardly that he may not teele the ſtroke, except it bee gric- 

vous, We are angry with theſc from whom wee neither could 
dye erg receive inivry, orthoſe from whom we might recciue it, Some 

$109) Pa | of the firſt arc without ſence, as wee have beene wont oftentimes to caſt by a 
booke that 15 written in ſmall letters, and have tornca faulty; or as wee cut 
our garments by reaſon they are not pleaſing vnto vs in their falhion, How 

| | fond athing is1t ro be angry with theſe which have not deſcrued our diſplea- 

ſurc, neither feele the ſame ? But weeare angry with thoſe that made them, 

| Firſt, we 1re angry almoſt ordinarily before wee bethinke our ſclucs of this di- 

| frintion : againe baply the very workemen themſiclues will glue vs ſuth.ient 

| 111>tid:0n, One of them could not doe better then he did , neither was hee 

| neglizent in his occupation, vpon purpoſe todi!pleaſe thee. Another did it not 
| ' toofizndhee, Inconclulion, what is more braine-(icke then to diſcharge and 
| vourthe choler we have gathered vpon things that haue no ſenſe ? And asit 

1-4 (ollyto beangry with theſe that are inanimated creatures, o is it as fooliſh 

| tobe d:(picalen withdumbe beaſts, becauſe there is no injury except it proceed 

| 70M 01,017! 0479 deliberation. T hey can theretore hurt vs as yron ora ſtone, 
- 042027 Ce vsimury. Bur ſome there are that thinke themſcluesro 


be 
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ſurable ſhowers, a rigorous winter; when as in the meane ſpace there are none 
of theſe which cither hurt or prof vs, that are properly intended againlt vs. 
For we arc not the cauſc in this world of the reuolutionof winter & ſlommer, 
theſe ſeaſons are gouerned and haue their order diſpoſed by the gods z we eſti- 
mate our ſcluc+to00 highl y,it we ſuppoſe our ſclues worthy that fogreat things 
ſhould be moucd tor vs. T here are none of theſethings therefore thatare done 
to our preiudice, nay, rather there is nothing done which is not for our good: 
we haue ſaid chat there arc ſome things which cannot burt, ſome things which 
willnot, In this ranke {hall be good Princes, Parents and Maſters, Iudges and 
Magiſtrates, whoſechaſticement ought to be conlidered, as the razorot a Sur- 
gcon,the dict of a Phi(1rian, and other remedies, which neither doc vs good 
nor cuill, Are we chaltiſed? ler vs rhinke not only on that which we ſuffer, but 


life. If wee will contefſe atruth vntoour ſelucs, wee hauea greater matter to 
charge our [clues with, If we will be equall Tudges of all things, let vs firſt of 
all perſwade our {clues that there is none of vs without afanle, For hence grow- 
echthe greateſt indignation ; I have ſenned nowates , I haue done nothing ; nay, 
thou confeſſeſt nothing. It any man admonilh or chaſtiſe vs, we are angry,when 
ar thar very time we linne. \V hen as to our rebellious deedes we adde arrogan- 
cieaud conrumacie , whois he thatdare maintaine that he is innocent, in rc- 
ſpeR of all Iawes? T hat this may be thus, how defeiue is our innocence,in re. 
gard of 300d lawes? how more infinitely 1s the rule of our duties extendedthen 
thatofright? How much doe pictic, humanitie, liberalitie, miſcrie, and faith, 
exat? all which are not incloſcdin the ordinances and conſtitutions ot men, 
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bee contemned, whereas ſome horſes that are caſil y backt by another horſe- | 
man, are ſturdy to another mans riding ,as it by iudgement, nor by cultome, 
and the arte of handling them, ſome beaſts arc vntratable ro ſome men , and 


eaſie to be backt by others. 
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> Veasit is a foolilh thing tobe angric with theſe; ſo ought not a 
z man to be diſpleaſed with little children, or againft thoſe that 
> haucas little iudgement as infants, For all theſe faultsin che eye 
Þ of an cquall [udge are reputcd for innocence of imprudent men, 
Some things there are which cannot hurt, and bauec no power, 
but that which is beneficiall ang holſome, asthe immortall gods, which nci- 
ther will, neithercan hurt. For their nature is milde and peaccable, and fo far 
remore from doing other men iniurie as themſclues, Mad are they theretore, 
and ignorant of truth, that impute vnto them the raging of the Seas, inimca- 
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Iſo on that which we hauc done, and let vs entcr into the examination of our 
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Either as yet can we attayncto that tri innocence ofthelawes. 
\Ve hauedone iomethings,and thought other things. We bayc 
delfired ſome things and haue followed others. We arc innocent 
in ſome tavlts , becauſe wee could not effeft them. T hinking 
hereupon, let vs be more fauourable to thoſe thatoffend. More 

atteniue ro thoſe that reprooue vs, and let vs not bediſpleaſed with our ſchacs 


for with whom will we not be angry, it we be difpleaſed againft our ſelves? ) 
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aboue all things let vs beware to þe angry with the gods. Forit is not by their 
ordinance, but by the law whereunto all mortall mcn arc ſubicR, that we ſut. 
fer all theſe incommoditries which betall vs. But lickneiles and ſorrowes doe 
aſſaulc vs. They that dwell in a rotten houſe muſt ſecke to flic our of it by 
ſome waics. When it ſhall be told thee that any one hath ſpoken cuill of rhee, 
bethinkethy ſclfe wherher chou batt nor begun ic firſt, examine thy lelte by 
how many thou haſt ſpoken. Let vs thinke, ſay I , that other men doe vs no 
iniory, but that they requite vs with the like, and that ſome doe it of malice, 
ſome by conftraint, and others through ignorance;and that they likewiſe who 
willingly and wittingly doe wrong , take not an occaſion by the inivry wee 
haue done, to doe vs another. Either is he talne through the ſweetneſle of his 
vrbanity, or hath done ſomewhat, nor with an intentto hurt vs, but becauſe 
he could not have attained his deſire except he had repulſed vs, Oft-times flat- 
teric offtendeth vs whilſt ſhe flattereth 5 whoſocuer (hall remember bimſcltc 
bow oftentimes men have bad an cuill opinion of him}, and interpreted the 
many good ſeruices and offices he hath done for iniurics , how many men hee 
hath loued whom he hatcd before time;hewill not bediſpleaſed vpon the firſt, 
eſpecially if vpon cuery iniury thatis done vnto him, hee ſay vnto himſelte: 
Theſe faults likewiſe haue I my ſelfe committed, But where wilt thou finde a 
ludge thar is ſo vpright ? He that conetcrh eucry mans wite, and thinketh it a 
ſuthcicntcauſe for him to love her, becauſe (he is a ſtranger, will not admit an- 
other man to court his, He that will hauc another man keepe promiſe vpon a 
prefixed day, isnomaſlterof bis word:the pertidious man perſecuteth him thay 
isalicr, and the informer cannot abide that another man ſhould bring him in 
queſtion, He will not haue his ſervants credit rouched who is negligent of his 
owne reputation. Other mens (ins are betore our eyes, our owne behind our 
backs. I hence commeth it that the tather more riotous then his ſon, yetrepro- 
ucth bim bitterly for his lauiſh expence, hee ſcuerely taxeth another mans ex- 
ceſſe, whois himſelfe prodigall and hath no hold of his money : the yrantis 
diſplcaſed againſt the murtherer , and hee thar is ſacrilegious puniſheth thett. 
T begreatcr part of men are angry with ſinners, but not with thefinne. We 
(hall be more moderate if we examinc our ſelues, if wee take counſaile of our 
ſelves, and examine whether we our ſclues hauc not commirred the like, whe- 
ther wee hauecrred in the ſame manner? Is it fit for vs ro condemne the ſame?! 
Delay is a ſoucraigne remedie againſt diſpleaſure , neither require thou berin 
the beginning to pardon thee, bur ro iudge thee, It (hee dclay and admitreth 
any intermifhon, the furie thereof is abated, Striuc not to attempt her all at 
once; her fiſt afſavits aremoſt ſharpe, but thou ſhalt ger the day of her, if 
thou diſmember her by little and little, 
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Ouching thoſe things which offend vs, ſome arctold vs, & ſome 
wee heare, or {ce : wee muſtnorealily belecuc thoſe things that 
aretold vs, many men lic tothe end they may deceiue, many 
becauſe they are deceived. This man curries fauour by acculing 
others, and faineth an iniurytothe intent he may ſceme ſorrow- * 

full for that which is done, There are ſome ſo wicked that they ſecke nothing 

more but to ſow contention amongſt friends. Another is ſuſpitious and deli- 


rous in ſecuritie , and from a-farre to beholda (inglecombar , performed be- 
twixt 
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twixt two, whom he hath ſet rogether by the cares. It thou wert made a Tudge 
in atrifling matter, thou wovldett not allow the cauſe, except it were appro- 
ved by wirneſles; and the witneſſes thou wouldeft not reſpett except they were 
ſworne. I hou wouldeſt call both parties before thee, and giue them time to 
an{were, and yeeld them audience vpon ſeverall daies. For truth will the more 
manifeſtly appeare,the more often itis debated vpon. Wilt thou condemne 
thy friend inftantly before thou haſt heard kim,and before thou haſt asked him 
the queſtion ? art thou angrie with him before he either know his accuſcr or 
bis crime? For at this inſtant, yea now preſently , haſt thou beard what was 
ſpoken on both (des. That very man, who firſt informed thee, will nor iuſtific 
his words, if he be driven to proue them. 7 hon haſt no cauſe, laith he, ro driuc 
me 18 iuſtific it; if I be brought in queſtion I will demie the ſame,or otherwiſe here- 
after I will newer tell thee any thing. Art the ſame time heeenciceth thee and 
drawes himſelfe out of the trouble and danger. Hee that will not ſpeake vnto 
thee, except it be in ſecret, ſcarcely els thee any thing that is worthie thy be- 
liefe. What is more vareaſonable then to belecue a ſecret report, and after- 
wards to be openly angrie ? 
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Ome things there are whereof wee our ſelues are witneſſes. In 
theſe we will conitder the nature and wil of thoſe that doe them. 
Ishe a child ? we beare with his age, he knowerh not whether he 
offendeth. Is he a father ? either beforctimes be bath done vs (0 
much good, that vpon iuſt ground we ought to forgiue him the 

wrong he might doe vs; or peraduenture weare offended without cauſe, and 
he himſelfe hath an occaſion to complaine againſ vs. Is ſhea woman? Shee is 
decciued. Is he commanded ? who except be will bee iniurious will bee angrie 
with neceſhiie? Is hee burt ? It is no iniurieto ſufter that which thou thy lelfe 
profered(t firſt. Is he a Iudge ? Rather truſtthou his opinion then thine owne. 
is hea King ? if be puniſh thee being guiltie, acknowledge his wſtice; it being 
innocent, giue place to thy fortune. Is it a dumb beaſt, ora ſtone, or ſuch like ? 
thou art like vnto it if thou be angry at it. Is it ſickneſle or calamitie? [re will 
paſſe more lightly if we ſufferit patiently. Is it God ? Thou loſeſt as much 
time in murmuring at him, as when thou prayeſt him to be angrie againſt thy 
neighbour. Is he a good man that doth thee iniury ? Beleeueitnor. [s iran e- 
vill? Wonder not. Another man ſhall puniſh that wrong which hee offereth 
thee, and hec himſelfein doing cuill is puniſhed by bimſclfe. There are two 
things as I haue ſaid, that prouoke Anger : the firſt is, if wee ſeeme ro have re- 
ceived iniury. Of this there is ſufficiently ſpoken. It remaineth that we ſpeake 
of the ſecond, that is to ſay, whether we baue been wrongfully injured. Some 
men iudge thoſe things to be iniurious, which they ovght not ro haue ſuffered; 
ſome becauſe they hoped itnot. Werepute thoſe things injurious which are 
ludden. Thote things therefore moſt greatly moue vs, which happen vnto vs, 
contrary to our bope and expeRation z neither is there any other cauſe why 
the leaſt matters offend vs amangf our Domeſtiques, and why in our friends 
we call negligencean inturie. 
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Ow thcrefore, ſaith hee , doc our enemies iniuries moue vs ? Be. 
cauſe we cxpeAed them not, or rather becaule wee imagined not 
that they [hould be ſo dangerous. T he too much loue we beare 
our ſelues is the cauſe hereof, and that it is which makcth vs 
< iudge that our encmics {ſhould not touch vs any waies. Eucry 
4 J:* | manhath theheartof a Kingin him, ſothat hee will baueauthoritie over all 
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NOTRE, men, and yet himſelfe will be vnder no mans ſubiction. So therefore it is ey. 
ther our ignorance in things,or our inſolence that maketh vs Angrie. As touch- 
| ing ignorance, are weeto wonderif wicked mendoe wicked ats ? Is it a new 
thing it ourcncmiedoe vs the worſt iniury he may? If our friend forget him. 
felte ſomctimes ? it our ſonne or ſervant commit ſome fault? T hat great Cap- 
taine Faire ſaid, that this ordinary excuſe, 7 had not thought ie , was a baſe 
one:but I thinke ita moſt abic thingin a man. Bethinke thy ſelfc of all things 
and expe, cucn in good mannersthere will be fomcrhing harſh; mans nature 
bearcth with traicerous friends, ſhce endureth vngratctull men, fhee ſuftereth 
the couctous, The winketh atthe impious. When thou wile cenſure the man- 
ers of one man, thinke vpon the publikez where thou wilt moſt of all rcioyce, 
there moſt of all wiltthou feare z whereallthings ſeeme vnto thee peaceable, 
there tha!lnot want ſuch things as ſhall burt thee, yct lic they covered; thinke 
there will alwaies be fomewhar hereatterthat may offend thee, A Pilot hath 
never ſo cunningly diſcharged himſeltc of all fircights and perilous paſſages, 
but that hc hath alwaies an eycto his Ancorandtackle, to haucall things in a 
Ariint info. | readinefie when neederequireth. Beforeall things remember thy ſelfe of this, 
lence. that the power to doc cuill is villetinous, execrable, and wholly vnhting for a 
man by whoſe benchts the wiideſt beaſts are ramed, Behold the Elephants 
kept vader yoake, children and women riding boldly vpon the backs of Bulls, 
Serpents that ſlide vpon the tables, and (lip into the boſomes of men without 
doing them any harme, and Beares and Lyons within doores, that ſuftcr their 
mouthes to be handled , and {awne vpon their Maſters. T hou wouldeſft bee 
alhamed to change rhy manners with brute Bcafts. Itis a haynous crime to 
| hurt a manscountrey, and therefore a Cittizen likewiſe, for hee is a part of his 
| countrey. The parts are holy if the whole be venerable;theretore man to man, 
| for he1s a Cittizen inthis great Cittic, which wee call the world. Whar if the 
| hands would harmethe fecte, and the eyes would not helpe the hands? Euen 
4 worthy ina. | 45 all the members are accorded together, becauſethatitimporteth the whole 
Aioro; /wrernes | body, that the parts whereof it is compoſed ſhould be entyre ; ſo ought wee 
= $194 £-»- | to ſupport one another, becaule we are madeto licin ſocietie, But this ſocierie 
6.» xn cannot cantinue, if the parts of the ſame athſt notand maintaine not one an- 
othcr. We would not flie from Vipers and Scrpents that haunt the water, 
and othercreatures that arc hurtfull, cither inthcir biting or ſtinging, if wee 
could rame them, or keepe them cither from hurting ovr ſelves or other men. 
We will nottherefore ſtrike a man becauſe he hath offended, but to the end be 
oftend no more; neither is puniſhment cucrreſerued to the time paſt, but that 
which is to come, becauſe it is not ordayned toentertaine Anger, butro pre- 
vent it: for if every one {hould be puniſhed that hath adepraucd and offenſive 
minde, no man ſhould be cxempr from puniſhment, 
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Ve wrath hath ſome pleaſure init, and itis acontenting thing to 
be reuenged. Ir is tarre otherwiſe. For euen as it is an honelt 
thing in regard of benefites, to returne a good turne for a good 
rurne; ſo 1s1tnot in requ'ting injuries with injuries :inthe one it 
1s a di[honelt thing to (uftcr our ſelues to bee overcome, and in 
the other to overcome. I his word revenge is tull of inhumanitie,and yet is en- 
rertayned for a wile thing, and difterech trom contumely innothing, but in or- 
der. Hethar requiteth one1niury with another, offendeth more excuſ2bly. A 
certayne inconliderate fellow ſtrooke C20 in the Bath, (for who is be that had 
knowne him that would doe him inivrie ? ) and yeelding him afterwards ſome 
ſatisfaRtion, Cats laid vnto him, I remember not that thou didit firike me. Nie 
thought 1t a wilcr part not to acknowledge the wrong then to reuenge it. 
Thinkeſt taou that he was not imuried in receiuing this outrage ? In no fort 

He did himſcli'e much good, for he beganto know what Cato was. [t is the part 
ofa great mind to deſpiſe inturies: the moſt reprochfull:|t kind of revenge 15 te 
eſtceme and repute him who hath done the wrong,too baſe and vaworcay thi 

a man ſhou!d revenge bim{e}te on him. Many wtulſt they revenge theraſzlucs 
for every {light offence, haue made cheir inturie the greater. T hat man is great 
and noble, chat after the manner of a mightie wilde beaſt, liſtneth ſecurely tic 
barking of lefler dogs : But, ſai: h he, we hall be contemned lefle,it we revenge 
the inluries we receiue. It we come theruntoas to a remedy,let vs come withou! 
anger; notasif ir werea pleating thing to be revenged, but becauſe itis prof 

table : but oftentimes it hath bin more wiſdome to dillemble then to revenge 
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d Vt thoſe inuries that are done vs by mighty men, are not onely to 
@ be ſuftcred toytully bur patiencly. T hey will doeit apaine,it they 
d belceue they haue Ciſplealed rhee. T noſe minds whom Fortune 
& hath made infolent, have this dereftable qualitie in them, chat they 
hate thoſe whom they baue harmed. Famous and memorable is his ſpeech 
who was become o1d 1n the feruice of Kings, whena certayne man asked bim: 
How he had attayned ſo rave a thing, as old age, in hu ſernice in Court © By ſuff-- 
ring inturies (ſaith he,) and by giurng thanks. Otr-times it is ſo profitable not 
to revenge iniurie, that it beſeemeth vs not to confefle the fame. Cairzs Ceſar 
having impriſoned the ſonne of one PaZor, a tamous Knight of Rome, being 
offended withthe niceneſle of his attyre an the curious frizling of his haire: 
when his farher required hym to grant him his {onnes lite, as if hee had beene 
admoniſh:d ro puniſh his mildeeds, commanded him forthwith to bee put to 
death; yer leſt hee ſhould ſeeme ro behave himlſelfetoo cruelly rowards the fa- 
ther, he inuited him to ſapper the ſame day. Paſtor camethither with a merry 
countenance, Ceſar carowled to him nine ounces of wine, and ſet anatten- 
dantexpreſl-ly ro ſee whether he did him realon. T hepoore man drunke vp al, 
as if he had drunke the bloud of his ſonne. Atrer this, he ſent him pertumes 
and a crowne; commanding the meſſenger to obſzrue whether he tooke them: 
be receiued them rhe ſame day, wherein he bad buried bis ſonne. The poore 
gueſtot a hundreth yeares of age, & ſuch aoneas was tronbled with the gour, 
lay almoſt ſouſed in wine , yer drunke hee vp ſuch largepotions, that might 
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ſceme 1ncolicrable, had be banquetted at his childrens birth-day; yer thed hee 
n2 tcores, neither luffered heany figneof grietero ſlip from him. Hee ſupped 
a» it he had gotten his ſonnes pardon. Doctt thou aske me why ? Hee had ano- 
ther ſonnc. What did Priamws ? dilicmblcd he not his diſpleaſure ?imbraced 
he not the Kings knees ? bee applied thoſe farall hands to his revcrend lippes 
that were embrewcd with the bloud of his ſonne; hee ſopt , and yet without 


comfortable ſpeeches rocate his meate, not to the end hee might empty huge 
cups, ſetting a watch ouer his head to obſerue him. He had contemned Pajtor 
had hce tcared, but now pictie pacified his wrath, Hee was worthy to baucTi-" 
berty rodepart from the banquet, togather vp his ſonnes bones: yer permitted 
he not chat, Meane while that courtcousand gentle young man banquetted the 
good o'd tather,and prouoked him in merry cups to buricand pacihe his cares, 
C-ontrariwiſe, Paſtor tained himſclfe merry, and forgetful of that which had 
hapned the ſame day. His other ſonne had died likewiſe , had nor the Father 
and guctt plcaſ:d rhe tyrant Caligula that invited him. 


— 
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dZE8YO then we ought to avoid wrath, whetherit bee with our equal|, 
Ny, with our ſuperiours, or infertours. To ſtrive againſt our equals is 
2ainſt our infc- 
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G4 a matter doubttull, againſt our ſuperious is furie, ag 
riours 15 balencſle, Ir is the part of a filly and miſerable manto 
bice him that biteth him, Gnats and Antsturne their heads backe 

to bite if a man lay hold of rhem, Weake Creatures ſuppole themſelues hurt 

if they bce touched, It will make vs more temperate, if wee bethinke our 

(clues, how much hce may profit vs hereafter with whom wee are angry , and 

the offences will bruce redeemed with merits. Let vs alſo thinke on this, what 

commendation the fame of Clemencic will yceld vnto vs, and how many bath 
pardon made profitable friends, Neither Jet vs bee angry with the children 
of our aducrfaries and encmies, Amongſt the examples of Sy/laes crucltic 
thisis not one of theleaſt, that hee deprived all their children who vere pro. 

{ciiocd trom all publike othce & authority. Itis anextreme iniuſtice for a man, 

re make any onethe heire of that hatred which he bath borneto his father ? 

As oftentimes as we ſhall bee flow in pardoning , let vs bethinke vs whether it 

{h»uld be good for vs, that all the men of the world ſhould bee ſo affeAioned 

againſt vs, How oftentimes doth he require pardon , who would not pardon? 

and how ofccn hath a man humbled him(ſclfe at ſuch another mans tecr, whom 
hce before time hath driuen out ef his preſence? What is more glorious then 
to change enmitic into amicie ? What more faithfull confederates have the 
people of Rome, then theſe who were their moſt mortal!l enemies? What 
(hould the Empire bee ar this day , except wholeſome providence bad mix- 
cd the conquered with the conquerors? Shall any man bee angrie with thee ? 
reconcile thou him by thy benefits. T hediſpleaſure fodainly quaileth when 
as the one part forbeareth to contend, No man fighteth except hee bee reli» 
ted, It both parts arc contentious, he hath the better hand rhat firſt retireth 
him ſe!fe, and hee 1s conquered that ouercommeth, Hath bee ſtriken thee ? 

d'c backe, for in ſtriking him againe thou (halt give him both occalion to 

(trike ofren,and an excule for [triking :thou canft nor be parted from him w hen 

thou wilt, Would any man ſtrike his enemic fo gricuouſly , that hee ſhould 
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L182. Of {/neer. 
_ bis handin the wound, at and could not recall hi imſcite irom the Rroke ? 
but wrath is ſuch a weapon as it cannot ſcarcely be recalled. 


þ.” Cuare, XXXV. 

E furniſh our ſelues with conuenient armes, with a ſword not 
long or ouer [hor:;{hal we not auoid the impulitons of che mind 
ſogricuous,lo turions,and irrevocable? \Ve rake ploafurc in that 
Gelding that ſtayeth as ſooneas heisrayned in,2!: atkeeperh him 
in bis ordinaric pace, that knoweth when to turne, and which 
may cally be brought backe tothe place wirere he began his firſt Carire. We | 
| know that our nerucs are out of frame, when as they are moved againit our 

| wills. He is either aged or of a weake conftituti6n, who when he would walke, 
runneth : wee ſuppole thoſe motions of the mindeto bee the healthfulletand 
ſtrongeſt, which arc diſpoled at our pleafure,and not as they {t, But nothing 
hath profited vs ſo much, as firſt, to behold the deformitie ofa thing, and a! 
terwards the danger. There is no pathon more deformed then this, which 


ſpoileth the faireſt faces of the \World, and maketh thoſe eyes Gread full which | 


; beforetime were peaccable, All ſeemclineſſe abandonerh thoſe that are an 
grie, and if the c! :olerique man bee as decently arrayed a5 any man can dettre, | 
he will draw his go! wncalide, and will caſt offall care of him{cl'e. If the haire 
of his head be naturally or artificially well triramed, a man (ha!l ſee it are ac 
ſtand vpright. It the ſpirit be moued, the veines (well,the breaſt is ſhaken with | * 
violent breathing,the voice iniſluing forth pufteth vp the necke with furie. T he } 
toynes tremble, the kands ſhike, all the body istofled like a Pinnace in a tem- | 
| peſt. In what cRatethinkeſt thou 1s the mind inwardly , when ſuch deformitie 
| ſheweth ic ſeifc ourwardly ? How more terrible is the inward countenance ? | 
| how more violent the breath 2 how morcintended th e paſhon, which would | 
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| enemie hath, or wilde be jfts imbrucd with |; iaug! ter, or of fuck 2s are addrel. 

| ſedto ſpoile and ſlaughter. So deformed furies 25 the infernall Monſters are 

| imagined by the ". S; begirt with Serpents and breathing fire. Suchas the 

| molt dreadiull mon! fers of Hell aſſume vnto themſelues, when they iſſue forth 
| toinkind!c warre 5,t0 low di:cord among! tt Narions, andtodiſmember peace. 

| [n ſuch manner [hou!d we pitture out Anger, hat bath fie ry fury in her eyes,2 

| cry compoun: " | of puthag, lowing, mo! ning, and other ſuch confuſed and | 
| dread! ull noyles, ſhaking in both her hands her direfull weapons without core | 
| | of coucring her r body, frownin, g, Coucred with bloud and wounds: yea, mor 
tified with Rirokesw hich (hee hath giuen her ſelfe, her gate ridiculous and fu. 

| Tious , all her behauiour confuſed and confo nes :d , running here and there to 
| | overthrow all that which thee meetethwwith all, hated of all, and above al! 

things wiſhing her owne denth. And it ſhee cannot doe worſe, detirous to 

| teare Heauens, Seas and Earth, from their placesz in briefe , no leſſe hurtfull 
| then hatefuli. Or if a man will behold her in ſuch fort as our Poers deſcribe 
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her : 

Shee in hcr hand Jhaketh a blondy whip. 

} Or, 

| Haning her cote in many peeces rent, 

| | (nd with the bloud of euiltlefſe men beſprent. 
Orif any man may imagine any morehorrible face of a horrible paſhon. 
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| burſt it (clfe, vol: "” ſhe inforced her paſſage ? Such is their countenance, as the | 41 
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2 Ome (faith Sexrizs) chat were angrie, haue profited themſelues 
004 & by looking into a looking-glallc ; for they were troubled in be- 
ea holding ſo great achange in cthemſclues, in thar they knew nor 
| 52 AY themſclucs ar that time. But how little was that which this i- 
_ mage refletcd from the glaſle, ro repreſent and expreſle their 
truc flthineſle & detormiric ? if the mind might haue beene ſeene,and might 
{hine, and ſhew it ſelfe in any matter, ſhee would confound vs in beholding 
her ſo ſordid, ſo inraged, ſo deformed,and puffed vp. And now, as yer, her 
lothſomnelſle is ſo great,that ſhee paſſerh thorow bones,and fleſh,and whar- 
ſocucr other m—l—_ Bur aha ifthee were ſcene naked ? For I belecue 
that no man is terrihed from wrath by beholding a glafle: what then ? He 
that came vnto a looking-glaſle to retorme himſclfe, had already conformed 
himſelfe.They that are angric hauc no ſecracly countenance, their lookes are 
dreadfull and cruell, and ſuch would they ſceme to bee as they delire to bee. 
Rather ought wee to conlider this, how many men wrath hath armed to 
The /eurnth re. | wound themſclues. Some through roo much rage haue burſt their veines,& 
mee, 11t0con- | by force of crying haue vomired bloud , and abundance of humour being 
prerenw ten) | thruſt intotheir eyes hath dulled and dimmed the ſight and clearneſle there- 
| med, of,and ſuch as were {icke haue relapſed into diſeaſes. There is no more [wit- 
ter way vnto madneſle then this. Many therefore haue continued the furie 
of their wrath , neither could recouer againe that vnderſtanding thar they 
themſclues exiled. Furie prouoked Aax to death, and wrath put him in fu- 
| rice. They with death to their children,pouertic to themſelues, ruine to their 
| houſes; and deny themſclues to be angrie, reſembling thoſe thatare furious, 
| | who beingenraged, ſay they are notmad. Moſt friendly to their enemies, 
| | moſt dangerous to their deareſt friends, forgerfull of Lawes except they may 
| 
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hurt thereby, incenſed vpon the leaſt occaiion : neither affable in ſpeech nor 
company or intertainment. They doe all things forcibly,they are addreſled 
ro fight with their ſwords, and todic on their ſwords. For a mighty euill 
hath ſurpriſed them, and ſuch as exccedeth all other vices. Other linnes en- 
The concluſion | ter by little and little, the force hereof is ſodaine and vninerſall. To con- 
»,that cholera | clude, ſhee keepeth all other affetions in ſubiction , and conquereth the 
"1d iber.t6r, | moſt vchementeſt loue. They haue therefore murthered the bake whom 
| becauſeit Ja» | they haue loued, and cuen cnfolded in their armes , whom they haue firted 
reth no ether | to their graues. VWrath hath ſpurned at Auarice, the moſt indurate and 
FY | leaſt flexiblecuill, inforcing her to ſcatter her riches,and to ſet fire on her 

' houſeand goods, when they were all gathered together. What ? 

hath not the ambitious man caſt away his ſo long affeted 
tokens and titles of Magiſtracy, and repulſed that ho- 
nour which was offered vnto him ? There is 
no afkeQtion ouer which Wrath 
hath not power. 
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The end of the ſecond Booke of Anger. 
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The third Booke. 
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The Argument of IvsTys Liys1ys. 


H E proſecuteth the other part of the remedy againſt Anger, which heplaced 

in the midit of his former Booke,but differred the ſame : That we ſinnenot in 
Anger that is, that we refrayne the ſame and repreſſeit;, which is performed in di- 
uers ſorts, But it muſt be done alwayes and preſently in a head-long and wnbridled 
affettion, which Ax isToTLE excuſ 4th : But he accuſeth him, and once more di(- 
conereth the lothſomneſſe of Anger. Theſe things performeth he vniull the fourth 
Chapter. Then groweth he te drutſjon,alleaging that he will ſpeake of three things, 
Firit, how wee may not bee angry. $ econdly, how wee may be freed from CANeer. 
Thirdly, how wee may pacifie and pleaſe ſuch an one as is angry. Theſe although 
in other places he performeth with repetition of the former, yet performeth hee 
it worthily, and profitably till the end of the Booke : and thou ſba!t haue golden 
and dinine Admonitions and Sayings. 
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Ow , my Nowatus, will wee attempt to doe that 
which thou thy felfe haſt moſt inſtantly delired, 
namely , how wee may roote out Angerourt of | 
our mindes, or at lea(t-wife bridle it andinhi- | 
bite the aſſaults thereof. 1 his muſt bee done 
ſometimes openly and in all mens light, when as 
theevill is as yer but growing and ſmall ; ſome- 
times ſecretly, when as itis too much inflamed 

| and 15 exaſperated and increaſerh without any 
| mpediment. Wee muft conſider what forces 
| thee bath, and how intyre they bee. Whe- 
| ther ſhee is to bee chaſtiſed and driven backe , or whether wee ought to 
| 3bb ove 
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os * | Lucius Anneus Seneca, 4. 
give place vnto ber, whillt the firſt rempelſt be pacihed, for feare leſt thee carry 
' away thoſe remedies with her,that ſhould reclayme ber : and conſideration 1s 
' to he had, according to eucry ones manners. For ſame are overcome by Pray. 
ers; ſume inſult, and are exaſpernted by ſubmiflion : Some are ouegtome with 
terrors, lome hath reproote, other ſome confefhon , the third hath ſhame re. 
uoked from their purpoſe; and ſome by delay , (which is the erue,though | 
; ſlowcſt remedie of thele ſo head-long pathons,) whereunto art the laſt we muſt 
| delcend. Forotheraftetions admir delay, and may bee cured more (lowly; 
| but the ſodaine and khead-long violence of Anger proceedeth not lealurely, 
| but is wholly intyre from the beginning Neither doth ſhe ſolicite mens minds 
| afrexrhe manner of other vices, bur (hee traaſporteth them, and lo vexeth 
' them,rhey being no Maſters of themſelues, that arc as deſirous of their owne 
| { cuill as of anoth:rs. She (hewerh herſelte nor only furious againſt that ſhe vn- 
| dertaketh, but again(t all chat which caſually encountereth her in the way. All 
other vices incite the minde, wrathcaſteth it downe head-long. Thereſt al- 
| thoughthey cannot reliſt their afteRions,at leaſt the paſſions themſelues main- 
| | tayne themſelues 3 this no otherwiſe then lightning and rtcmpelt and other 
imprethons of the Ayre (which are ſoGaine and fall in an inſtant) re-inforceth 
it ſelfe and increaſzth more and more. Thcle other vices are eltranged from 
| reaſon, this 1s wholy deſtitute, and isa fury. The reft have light accethons 
{ and deceiveable increaſes; in wrath the mindes of men are proftiruted and de- 
| | ict:d. Thereis nopaſhon more inconſiderate, that vrgeth more, nothing 
| that employeth its forces more deſperately , and ſwiftly ; for whether it bee 
| that ſhe ger the vpper hand {which maketh her more proud ) or whether ſhce 
hath beene repulſed (which inflameth her with fury) ſhe giuetb not over, ney. | 
ther retyreth alrhough ſhe have beene repulſed ; and when Fortune preſenteth 
her not with any aduerſary ſhe ſtriketh and bireth herſelfe, provided that thee 
may maintayne her lelte : For ber beginnings are ſmall, but (hee becommeth 
| | maruclloully great. 
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He ouer-ſlippeth no age, ſhe excepreth no kind of men. Some 
3 Nationsthorow the benefitof pouertic are exempted from dil. 
ſolution, neither know they whart it is : ſome 'others have fled 
*” [dlenefle , becauſe they are till in trauell and wandcr from one 
-'S Country toanotker. They that live rudely and ruſtikely have ne- 
uer vied trumperies nor fraud, nor any of thoſe miſchiefes which are bredin 
places more frequented. There is no Nation vnder Heauen , whether they 
be Creekes or Barbarians,how puilſant ſoeuer they be,that can ſay that they are 
exempted from the aſſaults and inſtigations of Anger, no lefle pernicious to 
thoſe who are lubieCtro certaine Laws,then to thoſe whoſe Law is force, &a- 
mongſt whom the ſtrongeſt is the greateſt. To conclude, thole other pathons 
;nuade men in particular; but wrath is the only paſſion that layeth hold vpon 
all men, Neuer was it ſeene,that one only Nation was ſurprized with the louc 
ot one only woman.Neither hath a waole City fixed their hopes vpon money 
andJucre, Ambition leizeth this or that man only. Tyriny hath not dominion | 
in all places. But ofcentimes anger hath poſſeſſed whole troops, men, women, 


old, young, Princes and their people haue gathered together to ſatisfic —_— | 
An 
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And:  multicude becing inccnled by two or thees words of himthat jed chem | 4 els repre» | 
12 way,were moved co mutiny.Forthwith haue they addrefled chemic!ves to | Gn 9 
ire,& he tl;ar tor als Lloquence wasaccounted g 2racious in all mens ecs,in the | Ys 
midit of Honour andthe height of bis Piſcourle, hath purchaled che difpiea- 
{ure 00 the waole Al-mbly. The Legions have dartcd their lauelins againll 
tacir Generall. 1 be people haue bandiedagain{tthe Senate, and without £x- | 
pcing be eleions or tne nomination of Catettaine of tae Armie, haue ud. 
deniyot ct! emſclues choſen out Caprainesto exe ecute their furious delignes, & 
ruſhing into the houſes of menof honour, and the belt Citizens, baue executed 
and pui them to death. I hey have broken the Lawes of Nations by out-raging 
Embailadours, and vnſpeakable fury hath poſſeſſed the whole Cite, they 
have not allowed time,to the end the publike inſurre Zion axget be e pacilicd, | 
bu: i1contiaently haue armed their Nauic, and mannedit with the firſt Soul | 
dieps tacy could v get, WW thout order, without reipe Tt of ancicnt Cercmonics | 
:he people haue ilſued forth, being ouided and gouerned by their owne lurie, | 
laying hold on whatſoeuer weapons came ca'ually to their hands , armed | 
chemiclues therewith z and fin aliy,by a great and miſerable ouerthrow, have | 
recciued a iuft punilhment for their ralhnefle and audacious folly. 
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Hisistheend ofthoſe Barbarizns, who run thus inconliderately 
to warre, as ſooneas any appearance of iniury hath ſeized rhetr | 
1ght braynes: they arc ſuddenly moocued', and whither deſpite 
driueth,they ruſh 1n deſperation into thoſe Regions which they | 
ES intend to ſpoile, without apprehenſion of fdanger ,or obſervation | 
of diſcipline,contrariwile, they ſeeke our misfortunes, they rake plealure rore- | 

ceive wounds,and to runne in furiou{ly vpon the poiats of the Sword, andeo | 
makethem way by the wounds which they received. Itis notto be doubted, | 
ſayeſt thou, but that the effeR of choler is very great and dangerous, (hew vs | 
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therefore ſome remedies and meanes how it may be healed. Bur,as I (aid inmy 
former Books, 1r:/ot/c ſtands forth,and pleades for Anger, and wils vs not to ge +> 
extinguilh it wholly in vs. He alleageth thar it is the ſpurre of vertue, and char - ry" 
if a man be depriued thereof, bis heart is difarmed,and he becommeth FECTeant, | 4nger,ant ſhows | 
idle, and vnabletoexecute any great attempts. Itis very needtull there: oreto | © gt <1 
reproue the villeny and beaſtlineſle ofthis vice,and to ſet before mens cies how | a ” | 
mogaltrous a thing it isfor a manto be ſo hatefully and violently bent againit 

ais neighbor,& what fury is in bim who ruinateth himſelfein ruining anorher, | 
and pretending to plungeand drowne certaine things in the Sea, becannor et. 
fe his purpole but by plunging and drowning himſe!lfe. What then? Vill a- 
ny man call im ſenſible or diſcreet, who being furpriſcdas it were with a tem- 
pelt goeth not butis@riuen, and ſerueth a furious paſhon ? Neither comman- 
deth other to execute his vengeance, but he himſeclfe will be agent co pertorme 
It, hauing his hcart and hand ſtrerched our to ſatishie his cruelty , and without 
ſparing(h- rce Hangman that heis)his owneand onely friends, yea, and thoſe 
whom after he hath maſlacred,ke will preſently mourne for, 15s it poſhible thar 
any man {hould admit this pafhon for an abbetter and companion,and vertue | 


which ſhutterh out all counſailes, without which vertuetan executenothi! '0? | | 
Fraile aad (iniſter are thoſe forces,and powerfull to their owne preiudice, 1: aro | 
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which the {icknefſe andthe violence of the fit haue driven the (icke patient, 
Chinke not thereforethat I employ my ſelfe vnprofitably in defaming Anger, 
as if men alreadie doubted thereof. | docir becauſe there are ſome tound a- 
mong!t the Philoſophers of greateſt notre and repuration,who hath pleaded for 
her, and {11d that the is profitable,and arimarerth the mind vnto battell,& that 
in{:;mancationsand all other aftaires, we ought to manage them with ſome 
v#:our. Bur leſt any man ſhould be deceiued, or {hould imagine,chat either in 
2 ccrtaine time and place it was athing that were profitable, it behooueth mee 
ro Ciſcoucr the violent and vnbridcled rage thereo!,and let her downe with all 
her Fquipage,fuch as are her racks,her nerves,and ſtrings, her iailes,her gibbers 
and ſtakes to be burned at, and hookes todragge dead bodies, diuers ſorts of 
ſhackles.divers ſorts of rortures,thetearing of the fleſh and members,the bran- 
ding in the forchead,the Dens of ſauage bealts. Lec Anger beeplaced amongſt 
all cheſe inſtruments where ſhe may gnalh herteeth,and whiftle our ſome dire- 
full and horrible noyſe, being of her ſelfe more hideous then all that whereof 


[he maketh vſe to execute her fury. 


I ncius Annes Seneca. 
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Ertainly although we call the reſt in queſtion; yet is there no pal- 
lon more deſormed then this, as in our former Bookes we haue 
preſented her fierce and furious, ſometimes pale, hauing ſudden- 
ly repulſed all ker bloud to the heart; then inflamed againe, as it 
her whole heate and ſpirit were mounted againe into her counte- 
nance, hauing her colour bloudie, her veines ſwolne, ber eyes ſometimes quiue- 
ring and ſparkling, ſometimes fixed and ſetled vpon ſomething. Moreover, ſhe 
hath rect! char grinde,crack one againſt another, deſiring to ccuoure ſome one, 
and making ſucha noyſeas wilde Boares are accuſtomed to do when they rub 
and [harpen their fangs. Adde hereunto the beating of ker hands and breaſt, 
her ofren ſ1ghes, her grones, drawne trom the depth of her heart, the agitation 
of her whole body , her ſpeech. intercepted with ſuddenexclamations , her 
trembling lips ſometime cloſed and mumbling divers menaces. I beleeue that 
the wild beaſts being preſſed by famine, or that beare an Arrow fixed in their 
entratles,yea,and then likewiſe when they are at their laſt bay, are not ſo hide- 
ous as a man inflamed with choler. But if you will ſpare atime to heare ber 
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ſpeeches and menaces, which the heart vtrercth with tormented rage, would | 


not eucry man incontinently retyre hirſelfe trom ſuch a danger, when he ſhall 
perceiue that Anger beginneth by his owne miſery ? Wilt thou not therefore 
have me admonilh thoſe, who doalthat they can,to makeir knowne, that they 
are cholericke, & think it ro be a proofe of their value, that a man tranſported 
with choler cannor be called couragious and free, bur feeble and ſlaue vnto all 
others? \Vilethou not ſufter metro aduertize ſome to the end they may be more 
circumſpe to looke about themlelues,that ſome other paſſions of the minde 
doc inuade the wicked, but Anger ſtealerhinto the hearrs of the moſt learned 
Clarkes, and that otherwiſe behave themſclues like good men, ſothat ſome 
menthinke Anger to beatoken of ſimplicity, and ordinarily wee ſuppoſe that 
he thatis moſt honef}, hath his partof this infirmitie. 
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FATTY Of Anger. 


| wrath hath qade the father mourne, the huſband to bee divorced, the Magi- 
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Hereto then tendeth this Diſcourſe? To the end that no man 
2 (hould ſuppole himſelte to bee warranted from this paihon , be- 
&. caulc thee inducerh thoſe men that are moſt modeſt & peaceable | 
by nacure,to become rude & violent. Euen as a good diſpoſition | 
ot body and the care to maintayne our ſelues in health, preuay- | 
ſeth nothing againſt the plague, which indifterencly layeth hold both on weak 
and ſtrong;ſo in Anger there is a danger as well for them that are diſordered, as 
for thoſe men that are ſober and peaceable, and haue care of them ſelues ; the 
more great is the trouble,which Anger cauſeth in them. But for as much as the 
firſt remedie is not to beangry,the ſccond toretraine Anger,thethird to reme- 
dieanother mans Anger; I will firſt of all ſhew the meanes bow to avoyd An. 
ger, ſecondly, how we thay dilcharge our lelues of Anger, if it beginneth to be 
enkindled in vs; thirdly, in what fort we way pacific a man that is difpleaſed, 
and temperand reduce him to reaſon. We (hall ſubdue Anger, if fromrimetro 
time wee repreſent vnto our ſelues all thoſe vicesthartare hatched vnder this 
paſſion,and if we conliderthe ſame as we ought, with all her depenCances and 
appurtenances; we mult acu.e hcr betoreour felues, condemne her, examine | 
her infirmities, and lay her open to view ; then compare hcr with the moſt de- 
teſtable vices,to the end that as yet we may be better inſtruRted what the is. A- 
uarice gathereth and locketh vp for an honeſt man that is not covetous : wrath 
conſumeth all,and gratificth very few, and is welcome to none. An angry Ma- 
ſter hath driven ſome of his ſeruants to run away, ſome hath hee put to death, 
when as he loſt more by beingangry , then that was for which bee was angry : 
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ſtrateto be hated, and the Candidateto be repulſed, It 5 worſerlikewiſethen 
letchery, becauſeſhetaketh pleaſure in her owne delights,this in anocher mans 
ſorrow. She ſurpaſleth malignity and hatred; for thiey are contented to ſec any 
man become vnhappy,this will make them vabappy; the other tworejoyce at 
thoſe cuils which come caſually,ſhe cannot expeR Fortune, (hee will kurt bim 
whom (he hateth, and will not be hurr. There is nothing ſo grievous as ſecret 
hatred, but wrath reuealeth it, What is there more lamentable then war?ther- 
in is it that men diſcouer their diſpleaſures. Moreover, that publike & private 
Anger is a weake and forceleſſe warre. Furthermore(withour recounting thoſe 
damages which we will adde hereafter, ) wrath intending and ſtriving by ftra- 
tagemes and (ſtudy how to nouriſh mutuall diſcords, by ſecking toreucage 
kerſelf puniſheth herſelf; ſhe is the canker of human nature. For nature inviterh 
vsto amity, Anger to hatred;nature comandeth vs to afſhſt one another, Anger 
to hate one anotherzthe one commandeth vs to profit,the other ro-hure. Adde 
hereunto, that whereas indignation proceedeth from an over-greatſuſpition 
of herſelfe, and ſeemeth co be couragious, yet is ſhe weake and infirme; for no 
man is lefſethen he by whom he ſuſpeRerh himſelfero be contemned. Burt a 
man that is truely valiant, and that knoweth his owne worth, reuengeth not an 
iniurie, becauſc he feeleth ir not. Euen as Arrowes recoile backeit they be tho 
at ſome ſtony and hard marke,and ſuch ſolid thingsas are ſtrucken,procure his 
priefe rhat ſtrikerth them; ſois thereno iniury that may pierce a great heart, 
(heisfarre weaker then that which ſhe attempteth. How farre more worthy 2 
thing is ittodeſpiſe al injuries & contumelies,as if the mind wereimpregnadle? 
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| 558 Eucins Annaus Seneca, L1 s. 3. 
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Kcuenge isa confetton of paine. The mind 1s not great which is animated by | 
v1y Eythera trongerthen thy ſclfe, ora weaker hath wronged thee; if hee 
? 


bz weaker then thy felfe, ſpare him ; it mightier,!upport thy ſelte. 
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eels, 2a: ay Here is no 0nc more certain argument of true magnanimity, then 
e Magn | W.4: 1229 ifthourcloluethy felte, that nothing may befall thee that may 
icy roned Eh '>JÞ move thee. The highelt and belt gouerned partof the World, 
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and neereſt to the Stars,is not troubled with Clouds, nor ſubieQ 
ro tempeſts, nor affited with ſtormes : there is no tumult in the 

{:me, the inferiour Heauens pulh forth Lightnings. In like ſort a ſublime and 

high ſpiritis alwaies quiet, and placed ing pcaceable ſtation,reſtrainipg in him- 

{cite thar, whence Anger borroweth an occalion of contention: it is moderate, 

venerablc,and ſerled. But thou ſhalt find none of theſe in an angry man : for 

who is hethat is betrayed to ſorrow and tury,that hath not reieted his former 

moJety? Whois he that is turbulent in pathon, and incenſed againlt another 

man, t{1t hath not aifpoſſeſſed himſclte of all ſhamefaſtnefle ? What man is he 
that is dilplealed, that keepeth any meaſure, or remembreth him of his dutie, 
' or comaineth histongue, who hath beene Maſter of any one part of his body, 
who could gouernc himſclie? T hat notable Icfſon of Democritus to find out the 
true repoſe wil profit vsinhnitely, /f we doe nothing cither prinately or publikely 
that exceeacth our forces, Never doe things ſucceed lo happily vnto any man | 
who intermedleth with many aftaires, but that ſametimes by ſome one man,or 
from the aftaires themlejues,there ariſerh ſome faulc which diſpoſeth the heart 
vnto Anger. Euen as he that trauelleth haſtily chorow the frequented ſtreets 
| of a Citic,muſt mcet with many men, and in one place {lip,jin another be flop- 
ped, and in athird be beſprinkled with dirt; ſo in the trauaile & walkes of this 
life, ſo confounded and confulcd,there happen many impediments and many 
quarrcls : the one hath deceiued our hope,” another hath deterred it, another 
hath intercepred it;the eucnts haue not beene anſwerable to our expeRation, 
Fortune is not ſo addifted to any man that ſhe yeeldeth him cuery way corre- 
ſpondence in his manifold attempts. It followeth therefore that hee knawcth 
not what it is to endure men,nor theeſtate of humane affaires, who thinks that 
any thing befalieth him otherwiſe then he he made reckoning of. To the end 
therſore rhat the mind may be quier,it is not to be toſſed, neither as I ſaid,trou- 

led with the managing of many affaires,nor to becharged with mightie buſi. 
 neſſes, and ſuch as exceed her ſtrength. Ir is an eaſie matter ro carry light bur- 
| thens, and to calt them from one ſhoulder to another , withour letting them 
| fall. Butii any one hath loded vs, and the burthen be heauy, wee carry it with 
| | much jabour, and hnally we diſcharge it vpon thoſe thatare neereſt vs;orif we 
| ' pant vndcerthe burthen by reaſon we are ouer-loden, itis hard forvs to go for- 

wards withour ſtaggering. 
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Now thou that the ſamefalleth out in ciuill and dom: ftiquemar 
x" ters. Thoſe affaires that are caſte and light, accompanie him 
ED © that doth them;thole that are over-great and excecde his mipht 
BY thataReth them, are vnealie ro compaſe ; and atreraman bath 
r= jaid holceot them, they puzzle and opprefſe bim that c: rrieth 
them: finally, when hethinketh that ke hath beſt old of them, he (tumbleth, 
flleth, and his burthen rolleth downe vpon him, and troubleth him. Thence 
falleth it out ofcen times, that he who vadcrtaketh difhcule marters , and 
would make them catie, is tf; ultrared oi the molt part of his thoughts. Inal} 
thine enterpriſes , mcaſure thy lelfe rogher with thoſe things whi h thou 
wilt manage, and whkereunto thou addreflcit thy lelte, otherwiſe the di {ple 
ſurethou lhalr concciucin Icaving thy worke vnperſedt , will makethee mar 
vellouſly penſtue. In this place by e ought to obſeine whether a man be of : 
violent ſpirit,or ſerleczor fearetull : In a generous mind, repulſe will inkind]: 
wrath,ina faint andabie@t minde, fadnetle: Letthereforeour: ations be ney 
thertoo [mal nor too audacious, nor too wicked; let vs follow thofe things th vr 
areanſwerable to our hope:let vs artempt nothing , that when wee have attai- 
ned the ſame, will make vs wonder atthe ſugceſle thereof. 
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TErvstake order that wee receive not ſuch an iniurie which wee 
Gp cannot giſgeſt, Ler vs leade our liues with temperate and familiar 
$2? men, not with thoſethat are troubleſome and fooliſh : men in 

Py [ct their manners with whom they are converſant And as 
| L ſome infirmities of the bodice are derived and tranſported by ar. 
touchment, ſo the loule communicaterh her infirmities and palhons , tothole 
that approch ber. A Drunkard hath drawne his compani on into loue with 
Wine, and the companie of difſolute fellowes hath eicminated a man who 
| ſhould be as hard asthe rocke. Avarice empoyſoneth thoſe that dwell neere 
| vnto her; contrariwile, there is the ſame reaſon as is touching vertues, which 
moderate all things that are with them : neyrther was any prolitable countrey 
| or wholſome aire more healthful for mans body,then for good minds that arc 
| ſcarce ſerled to conuerle with good men: which thing, how auaileable it is,thou 
ſhalt vaderſtand, it thou conſider how wilde beaſts are tamed by mens hand- 
| ling, and how the fterceſt amongſt them laieth by his furte, it be bath longtime 
| bin vader the Gilcipline of a man, That which is furious in her is lenified and 
| tempc red by little and little. Moreover, he that conuerſeth with peaceable 
and goo! men, not only becomineth better by reaſon of their example, bur in 
as much: likewi{2 a5 he findeth no cccaſtonsto be difpleaſed , h« ts notin pra- 
Riſe of the pailion. He ought thereforeto flie from all rheſe,who in his know- 
ledge are diſpoſed and ealily prouoked vnto Anger. And who are they, faiſt 
thou ? ? Many ſuch as vpon divers cauſes will docthe fame. I he proud man will 
offend thee by conrtempr, the rich man by contumely, the laſciuious man by 
Inivrie,the bate(v]l man with malignirie, the quarrelſome by contention, the 
boaſter andlier by vanitie. T hou wilt notendure to be feared! oy a ſuſpicions 
man, 
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man, to be ouercome by an obſtinate, to be ſcorned by an efteminate man. | 
Make choyce of ſimple, facile and moderate men, who will neither prouoke 
thee to wrath, nor be moued though thou oftend them. But as yer, more pro- 
fit ſhale thoureape from ſubmiſſe,courteovs, and aftable men, yet not ſo pliane 
as they may proue flatterers, for roo much flacterie oftendeth angrie men. ] | 
had a triend, and he an honeſt man, but yet otherwaies too readie to be mo. 
ued, who was as little pleaſed with flatterieas he was with reproofe. It is well 
knowne that C.e/ius rhe Oratour was extreamely cholerick, with whom , as it 
is reported, there ſupped a client of bis within his chamber,'who was indowed 
with ſingular patience : but hard was it for him being met with ſuch a compa- 
| nion, to auoid his diſpleaſure, with wbom he ſupped. He therefore thought it 
to bethe beſt ro ſmooth him vp in whatſocuer he ſaid, and to giue way to him. 
: Celjius could not indure this ſmoothing, but exclaimed, Speake ſomewhat 4. 
aint me that we may be two. But when as being angrie,he ſaw the other pacih. 
ed and ſilent, he gaue ouer his diſpleaſure, becauſe he had no aduerſarie. Ler 
vs therefore at lcaitwiſe make choice of ſuch (if we be priuy to our own imper. 
| | fetions)that wil apply themſeluesto our manners and diſcourſe,vndoubredly 
they wil make vs delicate,and bring vs into an evil cuſtome,not to giueeare to 
| any thing that is diſpleaſing vnto vs, yet [hall chis profit vs, that they sllow vs 
ſome intermiſhon and quiet in our error. A hard and vntamed nature likewiſe 
| will indurea flattering and affable jntertainment. Nothing is harſh and diſplea- 
| ſing when we ſmooth and handleit gently. As oft as the diſputation ſhall be 
| | longer or more cager,let vs reſiſt at firſt before it be inforced. Contention nou. 
| 
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riſherh it ſelfe,and layes hold onthoſe that flic her. Ic is eaſter for a man to ab- 
ftaine from a debate, then to retire himſelte, 
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Orcouer ſuch as are angrie ought to forbeare all ſerious ſtudies, or | 
© ac leaſtwiſe they are to excicile them withour laſhtude, and the 
} minde ought notto be bulted in many things, but to be entertai- 
ned with more pleaſing ſtugies, Let the reading of Poets pacific 

9s him, & the ouerlooking of Hitftories content him with varieties, 
let him be handled moretenderly and delicately. Pythagoras pacified the per- 
turbations of the mind by his Harpe.But who knoweth not that Clarionsand 
Trumpets doe wondertvily moue? and that there are ſome ftraines of voyce 
& mulick which make the mind traRable? Green things are profitable for con- 
tuſed eyes,and there are other colours that content the feeble ſight, and the 
brightnefleof fame other doth blemiſh them, ſo the ftudie of pleaſant Stories 
doth comfort languiſhing ſpirits. We mufl flie the places,the pleas,and courts 
where audienF 15 given, all which doe exulcerate the mindez and beware like- 
wile ro werry aur bodies. For laffitude conſumeth all thatwhich is ſweete and 
plauſible in vs,and awakeneth thar which is (harpe and ftirring. For this cate 
they that bau& no good ſtomack,intending to imploy themſclues in ſome mat: 
ters of impeftance,are accuſtomed to repreſle the cholerick bumor which tra- 
ucl ſtirreth ouer much, by eating ſome little thing;and the rather becauſe bun- 
| ger extinguiſherh naturall heat, hurteth the bloud,and Rtaieth the courſe there- 
of, by reaſon thatthe veines are travelled, or becauſe the body being attenua- 


| ted and faint, is a burthen to the ſoule. Vndoubtedly for the ſame _ 
| an 
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and conlidecrut Roth men and old men are lubiet vnto anoer. And therefare 
tor the fume cau'!5 are hurgerandthiritto be aucided, becauſe they exaſpe- 
ratc and 1nit.mermens mindes. 
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Semis 1n old ſaying, That it is caſie to drine a Rharied man into the 
© frets. As much may be ſaid of himthatis an hungred, of him 


| The 


ns Tl hat is drie,and by cncrie man that 1s dilpleafed at any thing. For | 
206 54 as vicers vpon cuery light touch, and afterwards vpon a ſhew of | 


touching, ſceme paintull, lo the minde that is afteted, is offen 
ded with the leaſt chings, in ſo much as a ſalutation,an Epiſtie,an Oration, and 
[Interrogation prouoke them to diſpleaſure. Such asare pained, are neuer tou- 
ched withour complAning. And cheretore it isthe beſt ro rake medicine vpon 
the firſt ſencgor appearan ICC of the [1cknelle,in like fort to gine no liberty to our 
diſcourſes, but tor cfrain : them careiutly. Bur when the paſhons begin ro take 
head, and burſt farth, it is an eafie matter to reftraine them. There are certaine 
lignes which poe bet ore 2 licknef]e. Euen as tempelts and ſhowers have cer- 
raine (1 ane def; ore they tail, ſo Anger, loue, and all theſe ſtormes which vexe 
the nunTe , hauc certaine tokensto prelag 'e them. Such as are lubict (QT he 
alling fic knelle, vnderſtand that their heis ar hand , when asthe tops of their 


Igers an d tocs are cold, when their {tphtis darkned, when their memoric | 


filerh e! em, when their head wurneth, «ave 1etr nerues are contrated ; T hen 
Rds recourle ro their accuſtomed remedies to preuent their fall : thar 1s 
at hand : by potions or perfumes they drive away that {icknefſ: which in this 
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lort altener v eir ſenſes, with fomentations they retiſt the conflict of rheir | 
cold,and th erigour of the ir infirmitie. If theſe remedies relicue them nor,they | 


retire themſelues apart,and fall where no man ſeeth them. It hall profit 4 man 
much if he know his diſeaſe, andit hee be experienced to cut off the violen: 
thereof, before it hath gotten power co exſpaciate. Ler vs conltder whee it it 
is that oftendeth vs maſt. One man 1s moued by bitter words, another by ſome 
outrages that are oftred him. T bis man will haue his nobilitie ſupported, that 
man his beautie. Such a 9ne deltreth ro be reputed a vallane tellow, that other 
to be moſt learned ; this man is impatient of pride, that other of contamacie. 
He thinketh his (eruants vnworthieto draw hinf\ to di (pleaſure. Theotheris a 
Tyrant within doores, and gentle without. Such a one thinketh himſelfe moc 
_y _ he bee intreated : that othera cyncumely it hee be not requeſted. All 
en arcnot {trucken in one place. 


wv > 7 W Q 1 


Hou muſt therfore know what is weake in thee, to the intent that 
moſt of all chou maiſt preuent the ſame : it is not expedient for vs 
co ſec all thi ngs,norro heare all ch1 nos. Ler many inuries P: ifle 
by vs, and be that 1deuorerh hin lclte not to know them, is for 
the moſt part warranted from them. Wile thou not be anprie? be 
not curious. Who inquireth what is ſpoken againſt himſelf? Who fo wi i! ſound 
and ſearch out what euill ſpeeches are ſpoken by him ſecretly , doth himfelfe 
dilquict 
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diſquict himſelfe. An euil interpretation makerh vs ſuppoſe that a word which 

is ipoken by vs is a great outrage. Some things therefore are to be Ciffered, 
| lumechings to be deluded, and ſomethings to be pardoned. Wrath in diuers 
| {o-:5-nult be circumſcribed,& diuers things are to be turned to ieſt and ſport. 

They (ry that Secrates having recciued a boxe on the eare, ſaid nothing elſe 
but, T nat it was a great fault , that men knew not when they ſhould come abroad 
with a helm.Jt pon their heads. Teskils not how the tnturie be done, but how 
tis ſuftered. Netthsr [ce I why moderation ſhould bea bard matter, when as 
| I knew that the mindes of certain Tyrants being puffed vp by fortune & liber- 

tie, have repreſicd that crueltic which was familiar vnto them. Ir is reported, 
| that Fiſiſtratus a Tyrant in Athens, when as a certaine drunken man, that fate 
at banquet with him, had ſpoken many things againſt his crueltie ( and there 
wanted not ſome, who would have execured whatſoever he ſhouid haue com- 
manded,and one man on this (ide, and another on the other, laboured to in- 
kindle bis diſpleaſure) that he tooke all things patiently, and anſwered thoſe 
that prouoked him after this 'manner : That he was no more anerie with him , 
then if a blind-fold fellow hauing his eyes tyed vp ſhould runne pon him. The 
| greater part of men haue bred quarrel to themſelues; either by luſpeRing falſe 
things, or by aggrauating ſmall things. 
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Ft times Anger ſecketh vs out, more oftentimes ſearch we her, 
which is neuerto be called for, but even then when we light 
vpon her,then ought we toreiet ber. No man ſaith vnto him- 
ſclte ; Thus for which Tam diſpleaſed, either I haue done my ſelfe,or 
elſe I might haue done it. No man eſtimateth the minde of him 

that committeth the fault, but the {a it (elite. Yer this is to be lookt into, whe- 

ther he did it wittingly or caſually z whether be were compelled or deceived ; 
whether hedid it for hatred or reward; whether of his own accord,or by ano. 
cher mans inſtigation, Furthermore, the age and fortune of him that doth this 
is to be reſpeed much,to the end we may ſupport the one with ſweetnes, the 
other with reſpe&. Let vs put our ſelues in his place againſt whom ve are 4il- 
pleaſed ; now doth the wrong eſtimation of our ſelues make vs angry,& thole 
things which we would doe, we will not ſufter. Each man is not patient; but 
the greateſt remedieagainlt wrath is delay, that the firſt furie thercof may be 
repreſſed,and that miſt which dulleth our mindes either may be diſperſed, or 
attenuated, There are ſome of thoſe things which cairic thce away head. 
long, which, I ſay,notaday but an houre may reAifie, lome of thele wil whol!y 
vaniſh. Ifin this caſe we demand delay, itthen appearcth thatit is not Anger 
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| but reaſon that commanderh. Whatſocuer it be,thou wouldſt know whatitis, | 


| deliuer it into the hands of time. A man cannot diligently obſerve that which 
paſſeth away ſwiftly. P/ato could not obtaineany delay from himſelfe when he 
was angry with his ſervant, but commanded him preſently to lay by his coat, 
and to yeeld his ſhoulders to the ſtrokes of the whip, which be himſelf would 
' lay on. After he knew that he was angrie, he withdrew his hand that was rea- 
| die to ſtrike, and ſtood ſtill inthe ſame habitas if he were addreſſed to ftrike. 


he did? 7 (faith he) chaiſe a man that is angrie_. This wile man, aftonilhed 
at 
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Being afterwards demanded by bis friend, who camethither by chance, what | 
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at this his deformed countenance and geſture, tooke no more heed vnto his 
ſlaue, becauſe ke had tound another, whom he ought rather to haue challiled: 
he cheretore deprived himſelte of that authoritie over his ſeruants ; and not- 
withſtanding becaule his ſeruant bad committed ſome fault that was worthie 
puniſhment, he ſrd vmto SpevsIrpyvs, J/ pray thee chaſliſe my ſernant 
with ſlates, becauſe I am angries. He beateth him not becauſe he was an- 
orie,and another man did correct him : | am angrie, ſaid he, I ſhall doe more 
chen I ſhould. And thereture | will forbeare him more willingly. Let not 
' this {cruant bee in his power that is not Maſterof himſelfe. Will any man 
commit rcucnge to a wrathtull man, {ince P/ato harh raken his autboritie 
from himſeltc? Let nothing be lawtull for theeas long as thou arc angris: 
\\ by ? Becauſe thou wilt bave all things lawfull tor thee. Fight thou with 
thy (clfe. If thou canit not ouercome thine Anger, (hee beginnerh to 


| ouercome thee z it the be hidden, it we cannot give ker no iſſue, let vs bu- 
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' rie the figncs thereof, and ler vs, as muchas in vs lyeth, keepe it hidden 


| and lecrer, 
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Icapc out,to inflame the eyes, and to change the face : but it ſhee 
may once {hew her ſelte without vs, {he is aboue vs. Let vs 
hide her in the lowelt retreat of our breaſts, and let her there 
be concealed , but fo, as (he rran{port vs not; and which is 


| 


MP2 2 His cannot be done bur with great labour z for (hee deſireth to | 
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| more,let vs change all her fignes, and all ber markes to the contrarie, let our | 


countenance be more peaceable, our voyce more tempered, our pace more 
| ſerled ; lec vs by little conforme boththe interior and exterior parts. It was a 
| lipne of Anger in Socrates when he humbled his voyce and ſpake ſparingly 

for at thac time it appeared that he relilied himſelle. He was theretore both 
perceiued and reproued by his tamiliars ; neither rook he ic inill part eo heare 
| the reproofe of his concealed Anger : \V hy thould he not reioyce becauſe ma 
| ny vnderſtood his Anger, no man felt it ? butit had beene percetued, ex- 
| cept he had giuen his friends power tochide him, as be himſelte had aſſumed 
| the authoritieto reproue them, How much more ought we to doe this? Let 
| vs intreat eucrie one of our decrelt friends at that time eſpecially , to vie his 


- 


| moſt libertie againſt vs, when we are leaſt able to endure him, neither let bim | 


flatter with our Anger. Againſt ſo powerfull an evill, and fo gracious in our 
| eyes, let vs call tor our friends helpc, whiltt our cyes are opened, and we arc 
| Maſters of cur ſclucs. 
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"Tey thatcan hardly beare Vine, and that feare the folly and in. 
lence of drunkennefle, command their {cruants to carric them 
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=z©S of thcir ſickeneſle, forbid their ſeruants to giue themrheir wills 
| Curing the time of their infirmitie. [ris the beſt tor vsto prouide ſomeimpedi- 
ments 
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trom the place where they ſolemnize their Feltinals. They that | 
naue the experience,that their intemperance hath been the caule | 
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| 564 | Lucius Annenus Seneca. L1e, Z. 
| ments againit kKnyuwn vices,and aboue all chings fo to compole our minds, that 
| although ic be thaken by the mult grieuous and ſudden acc1dents that may be, 
it either teele not wrath, or clle reitrgine and embale the weight of cheinturie, 
that bath beene vaaduiledly oftersd bim,withour eiſcouering his griefe, That 
this may bee done, ic {hall appeare maniteſtly, if out of a great many ex- 
amples, I (hall produce ſome few, out of which a man may learne both how 
greateuill Anger hath in it, when ſhe vſerh the power of the moſt mightielt 
men; and how much ſhe may command, as ſoone as [he is curbed by a greater 
Herodor,lib.ze | feare, Cambyſes rhe King, a Prince roo much ſubietro Wine, was admoni. 
hed by Prexaſpes (who was one of his Minions) to drinke lefle, ſaying, That 
drunkenneſſe was a loathſome thing in a King, who was followed by all mens eares 
and eyes. Tothis he anſwered, To the end thou mayeſt know (laid he) that I am 
nener out of temper , I will preſently approne, that after Wine both mine hands 
and ey's can doe their office. Hereupon he began ro drinke more freely 
then otherwiſe he was accultomed, and in greater cups then formerly he vied; 
and being thus loaden aad dranke w 1th wine, he commanded his ſonne who 
had reproucd him, to get withoutthe doore of the Palace , and laying his left 
hand on his head,to ſtand there vprightly ; then bent he his Bow,and with the 
Arrow he (hor, divided he the yong mans heart,as he had proteſted ro do,and 
opening his breſt, heſhewed him the head of the Arrow ſticking in his heart; 
and looking back vpon the father,be laid, Vow $7, is 707 my hand fteddy ? who 
anſwered, that {polo could not haue {hot with better leuc]]. T he gods con. 
found him, more (lauiſh in minde then in condition ; for prailing ſuch an aQi- 
on whereunto it wasouermuch for him to be an aihiſtant. He thought he had 
gotten a good occaſion to flatter, when his ſonnes breſt was divided into two 
par's, and the heart as yer panted vnder the wound : he ſhould haue conteſted 
for glorie againſt Cambyſes, and challenged him to a ſecon4 proote , whether 
| be could as rightly hit the heart of the father, as be had done of his ſonne, O 
cruel! King, worthietbar all his ſubiefts bowes ſhould be bent againſt him, 
\WVhen we have curſed him tbar ended his banquets with puniſhmentsand fu- 
| nerals, wecannot but deteſt Praxaſbes for this his vnnaturul commendation of | 
the ſhor, as well 3s Cambyſes tor ſhooting it, We ſee how the father ſhould 
have demeaned himſc}fe, being vpon the dead bodie of his ſonne,and witnefle 
of the murther whereof he was the cauſe. T hat which is now in queſtion, is 
| apparant,thar choler may be ſuppreſſed. He curſed not the King, neither vt. 
tered he one word of compathon, alchough his heart were as much wounded 
as that of his ſonnes. It may be ſaid, that he deſeruedly devoured his words, 
for had he ſpoken any thing as if he had beene difpleaſed, he could have done 
nothing that became a father. It may ſeeme, faith be, that be behaved bim- 
{cite more conliderately in that caſe, then when he reproved Cambyſes for his 
immoderate drinking ;z and it had beene better for bim to bane ſuffered him 
to drinke Winetben bloud, who having the cup in his hand, and being occu- 
pied in drinking, ſuffered others to live in peace : he was therefore to be num- 
bred for one of thoſe, who to their great miſcries have made it maniteft , how 
deare good countailes colt them who are Kings fauourites, 
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ee Dovot not bit that Zur pirmue had In ren {omeſarch like rhino to 
ns Mallter 4 ; King ©: Perita, by reaſon whereof he was fo 


much iacenſcc F- taat he tcatted thegld man with the ficth of his 
children, and utierwards asked him bow he liked the dreffrno, 
I hen, as ſoone as be law that he was glutted with his owne 
miſeries, he commanced their heags to b{z brought forth, and asked him, 17cw 
he liked them © Ihe wretched man want: ed no words, be faltred not in hie 
ſpecch, but ſaid, 171th 4 King ener ſrpper us pleaſant. W hat profitc d he by th1s 
Aarteric ? I tus, that te w. Fs not invited IG te reltq! cs of che ban nquet | for- 
bid not be fart er £9 Cone Jjerane the | SIT 1ctton, | forb:d him nor to locks 1 
congigne revenge tor ſo horrible an iniuric . but this in the interim will | fa 


That wrath which arileth from extreme euiis may be tidden, and be con{trat 
ned to [neake whetly comer y to h1s mind. I rs zeltratne of forrow 1s nc-etl 1 


ry tor thoſe ct>ec 14ity who hauncthe Court,and areinutred to Princes tables. 
Thus muſt they eat Arr ang thus mult they drinke, thus mult they an'wer, 
thus muſt chey {mile art thier childrens tunerals. ict vs contider whether lite be 
athing that {ould beſo much fer by, although it concern not this matter. $114] 
we take plealure toremaine in lo loathlome a pri lon! Shall we counſaile ou! 


it knowne, that in all oppreſhons the way of i1bertie is jaid pento vs. It the 
mind be infirme nd mt (erablechrough |: iSowne fault,he may end his milcric 
in himſclte. I will ſay both co him thar attended the King who mor! b 2 
againſt the harts of bis friends, and to him whole matter -_— the (athers {to 
macke with bis childrcos bowels : Why mournett thou mad man ? Expec At 
thou toat lome cncemie deltroying tby n21t1on, or that fame 2 land ing m2; 
ching out from a farre,ihail revenge that imiurie which 1s done vnto thee ? (2n 
what fide ſocuer thou turnelt thy (clic, there 1s the end ofthete milerics. vol 
thou yonder ſteepic place? from thence mayelt thou deſcend ro thy |:bertie. 
Ceeſt thou that Sea ? Seccit thou that Riucr or that Pic ? Libertic tirreth inthe 
barttom thereot. Sceit raGu rhar northern tataltree? Liberty depen- 
deth thereon. Sect chou thy throar, thy weland-prpe, thy heare? I hele arc the 
meanes to eſcape {cruitude. I hou ſhewett me roo dangerous and bulte means 
toelc: 1pe,and ſuch as require a great ming and courage. Enquireſt thou which 
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isthe way to livertle ? Euery veine in hy bedte. 
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ba 3 lovg therefore aSTICTE IS NOFMINg 17] OUT OPIMILON? loincol!s r2ble, 
[\ thaticlhoutld expell vs our of lite, let vs remoue Anger from vs1n 


whatſocucr cltate wee {hall be. Permctous 1s {hoe ro thofte rhar 
ſerve; or indignation ICTUctN Not but ro increale her torme n, 


andehe comandements that are given her ſzemeto be more pric- 
uous and troublclome, the more ob{tinatetv {hc futicreth them : {5 rhe wilde 
beaſt.rhe more be {trupojes 1: Ire net,tuc more 15 he in:anoled: fo birds, whilfh 


fearefully they (hake off the bird-lime, intanole and faare all the i fark 21ers. 
Thereis non: elo harda yoaketiar lo much hurteth him that beares it willin! 
oo 4 
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| ly,as him that repiaeta agatn(tic. The onely remedie of the greateſt miſeries | 

is t9 ſuffer them willingly,and co apply a mans ſe!tz to thole necethities which | 
| prcſentthemlelues. Bur whereas this continencie is profitable for thoſe that | 
ſcruec,{o the bridling of aftetions.and of chis eſpecially whichis ſo turious and 
| vnbridled a paihon,is moſt neceflary for Kings. All things go to wracke when 
| Fortune permitreth as much 2s Anger perſwadeth ; neyther can that power 
' ; | continue long which is exerciſed ro many mens mileries: tor great men put 
| themielues into marucllous danger, when common feare ioyneth thoſe toge- 
ther who lament in their particular. Diuers therefore of chem haue been ſlaine 
| by ſeucrall perſons, and ſometimes by the whole multicude,when ſorrow hath 
conltrained them to toyne their diſpleaſures1n one. But divers haue ſo exerci- 
[cd their Anger,asif it had beenea kingly matter. Amonglt theſe was Darime, 
he (atccr he had extinguiſher the Empire of the Magies)ouercamethe Perſians, 
; and a greater part of the Eaſt. For having denounced warre againſt the Scythi- 
| 4ns chat dwelt about the countrey, a Noble and auncient Gentleman called 
| ' 0cba(us,belought him that he would leave one of his children behinde him, to 
| bz a comfort to his father,and content himſelt with the ſeruice of two of them: 
ke promiled more then he required at his hands, and that he would diſmiſſe 
chem all; hereupon he cauſed chem to be {laine, and caſt their bodies downe 
| betore their fathers cies,tothe end he might not be eſteemed cruell, if he had 
cariied them away all three 
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2 wht Vt how much' more facile was Zerxes, who when Pithins the fa. 

| ard Pirhius, | ther of huc ſonnes, required the diſmithon of one of them, which | 
&- rodavirny locuer he pleaſed, gaue him lcauero chule him whom be beſtli- | 
' C.ULAT 


ked, and afterwards when he had made his choyce,dividing thar 
ſonne into two pieces, be caſt them on either lide of the way,and | 
by this ſacrifice purified his armie ? Burt this Prince was cbaſtiſed accordingto 
his demerits:for after he had beene ouercowe and diſcomtited on euery ide, | 
| and beheld the heapes of dead ſouldicrs in all places , he 'marched thorow the ' 
midit of their murthered carkaſſes. Such was the naturall furie of barbarous | 
K ings,zgnorant and enemies of good letters, whenceenſued Anger, But will | 
| bring thee forth Alexander out of Ariſiorles {chooleywho inthe midſt of his fe. 
ſtivals,and with his owne hagds,murthered his own friend C/::us(whohad bin | 
broughc vp with kim) beeauſe he could not flatter, and trom a Macedonian | 
and free man, would not become a ſeruile Perſian. He likewiſecxpoled Lyſema- 
cou5 (whe wasas familiar with him as the other) to the furic of a Lion. But 
did this Ly/:2achns (who had ſo bappiefortuneto eſcape the teeth ofa Lion) 
for this cauſe become more milde, when he obtained a Kingdome?No. For he 
cat off che noſe andeares of Teleſþhorrs the Rhodiap, who was bis deer friend, 
and afterwards (as it he had beene ſome ſtrange beaſt) kept him cloſed in a 
cage, wherein he ted him, being vnableto oblerue any thing of a manin him, 
by reaſon of the detormitie of his face, of hunger, and filth, and his ordure, 
| wherein this poore creature lay buried; hauing his knees and hands hardened, 
becauſe the cage was ouer-low for him, and would not ſuffer him to ſtand vp- | 
right,Beiides, by reaſon of often rubbing kimſelfe, his ſides were all flayed, ſo | 
| | that he ſeemed lothſome and dread(ſull to all thoſe that beheld him, and vein | 
| made | 
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made a Monſter by this puniſhment, heloſt alſoall compathon. Yet when he 
was moſt vnlike vnto a man, who ſuffered theſe thingy, he was more valike, 


who did the lame. 
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= > Could haue wiſhed char this cruel] pation had remained amongſt 
* ©g ch: Barbarians, and had not taken poſſc{ſion of the hearts of vs 


*T) 


cries,and with the fury of divers new puniſhments, and meanes 
ot reuenge. Marcus Marius (in whole honourtbe people had rai- 
led Statues in cuery ſtreet, to whom with frankinſence and wine the Romanes 
lacriticed asto a god) by Lucius SyHaes command had his legge broken, his 
cies pulled our, and his hands cut oft; and as it he had killed bim fo oft as he 
wounded him, by little and httle, he peece-meale drew every part of him in 

eces. Who executed this commandement? Who could it be but Catiline? 
whoar this time exerciſed his hands in all hainous ftraragems, He cut this 
poore bodie in peeces before the T ombe of 2uimtw Catulws, troubling with 


extreme infolence,the reverend alhes of the mildeſt man of his time, on which 
Marius,aman culpable in many kinds(yet agreeable to the people, & not with- | 


out cauſe,although it may be that it was more then reaſon) thed his bloud drop 
by drop. Worthy was Marizs to endure thoſe things ; Syato command it, 
and Caiiline to execute it, Bur vnworthie was the Common-weale to recciue 
inco her body at once,the ſwords both of her enemics and Citizens, Why ſeek 
out ſo far-tet examples ? Nor long lince, Caius Ceſar cauſed Sextus Papinins 
(whoſe father had bin a Conſull) and Be/enins Baſſus (who had bin Treaſurer 
and the ſonne of his procurer) and other Senators and Romane Knights) to be 
whipt and tormented in one day, not becauſe they had offended, bur for his 
mind (ſake. Againe, ſo impatient was he to differ his content, which his im- 
meaſurable crueltie incited him to take withoutdelay , that walking in an Al- 
lie of bis mothers garden, which ſeparateth the porch trom theriuer banke, he 
beheaded ſome, with divers Ladies and Senators by torch-lighe. V\ hat is that 
which prouoked him ? whar danger.,cither publique or priuate,threatned him 
to execute thoſe perſons by night? Was it ſo great a matter to ſtay til daylight? 
But he would not haue his Pantofles on, when he cauſed Romanes and Sena- 
tors ro be murthered, 
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FX Ow proud his crueltie was, it ſhall be materiall ro examine : al. 
though ſome may eftecme that we wander from the purpoſe,and 
| containe not our ſelues in the right path, bur this ſhall be a pat- 
terne of wrath enraged aboue ordinarie. He bad cauſed Sena- 

tors to be whipped : yea,ſo great was his inſolence,that ir might 
be faid,thar it was an ordinarie matter. He had ſubieRted them to thole tor. 
ments, an4 ſo cruell that migat be poſhbly invented, as to traine them and 
«79 them by ron<s, to torment them by prefling, by racke, by fire, and by 


char are Romanes, with other vices drawne from forrain Coun- | 


Other example 
taken out of the 
| Roman hy tories, 
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———— I 
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Here continueth 
be the monfe. 
Yous deſcription 
o/ Galigulacs 
eweltis, 


ns iz cormenance. And in this place, ſome may anſwer and ſay, What 
I +1t*cr15this , it three Senators were like baſe ſlaues whipped and 
Ccc2 
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burned,by ſuck a man who daily meditared on the death of che whole Senare; 
who wiſhed chatthe Romane people had but one bead ,to rhe end that their 
ſomany offences committed in ſo many places and times, might bee puniſhed 
in one ſtroke, and at one time? \What hath beenelefle heard of then night 


| puniſament ? \\ hereas thefts are wont to be bidden by night : and punith- 
ments, the more publique they be,the more profit they for other mens exam- 
pleandamendment. In this place ſome will anſwere me; That whichthou fo 


much admirelt at, is this bealts daily exerciſe. He liverh tor this , he watcheth 
| for this,he ftudieth for this; I ruly there (hall no other man be found that had 
authoritie aurr thole whom he commanded to bee puniſhed , that lopped 
| their mouthes with a ſpunge, for feare leſt they ſhould have libertic to ſpeake, 
| \What,cucrie dying man had not this benefit to bemoane himſclte? Bur he 
was atraid,leſt fome extreme paine ſhould make any man vtter his mind bold. 
ly ; and he feared hkewile leit be {hould heare thoſe things which he would 
| not, He knew alſo that there were many other infinice things, which no man 
| durſt obie&againit him, except he were fuch an one that was readie to ſuffer 
| death. \W hen as ſpunges were not 1n in readineſſe, he cauſed the wrerches gar- 
| ments to be cut in picces,and to be thruſt into their mouthes ; what cruel is 
| this? Letit be [awtull for aman to draw his laſt breath ; give place to the ſoule 
that ſhe may (reely depart ; Let herbe luftered ro have pailage by ſome other 
| way,then by the wound which the body bath receiued. 
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_ nn. ©2 QT were too long a matter to adde vnto theſe, how many of their 
nal” "nl fathers whom he had pur ro death, were murthered the ſame 


night by the bands of Centurions, by the command of this piti- 
- tull Prince, who thought good by theſe meanes, to deliuer the 
tfachers trom bewailing their childrens deaths ? For my intenti- 
| onis not to diſcouer C/us crueltie, bur the miſerie of Anger, which not onely 
executerh herturie apainit one man or other, but allo ſpoyleth whole Cities 
| | and Nations, and bcateth rivers alſo which are free from all ſence of paine. As 
| Cambyſes bra. | Cambyſes King of Perfia , who cut oft thenoles of all the people in Syria, by 
| #ſo rage. meanecs whercot the place was afterwards called Rhinocolura. Thinkeſt thou 
| | that he ſpared them, becauſe be cut not oft their heads? He tooke delight in a 
' new kind of puniſhment. Such hike ſhould the Ethiopians haue ſuftered, who 
| by reaſon of their long life, are called CAracroby. For againſt thele, becauſe 
| they entertained not willingly the ſubieion thar was offcred them, but gaue 
| free anlweres tothoſe Ambaſſadours that were ſent vnto them, which Kings 
| call contumelious; Cambyſes was mad at them,and without proviſion of pro- 
| | u2nt and victuals, without diſcouerie of the Countrie, by vnhaunted and fan- 
| 
| 


lacs cruelties, 


—_ 


die waies, he led all bis troupes that were fit forthe warre; which after the ht 
daves march wanted victuals', neither did the barren and vnmanured Coun- 
| trie, vatraſted by any foote, miniſter them any thing. Firſt ſatisfied they 
their hunger with the render leaves and rops of trees, then by leather mollihed 
by fire, and whatſocuer neceſhtie had made maeate. But when as amidſt the 
ſands both rootes and herbes failed chem, and the deſert was found void of all 
liuing creatures, they killed euery tenth man, and thereby had ſullenance 
| more dreadfull then famine; yet notwithRanding all this , Anger carried the 
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King on headiong, Hauing loſt one part of his Armie, and eaten anogher, vn- 


till fuch time as he ſeared Icit amonglt others that were kiiled, the lot thould 
tall on himeife,then at lengrh ſounded he a retreat. In che mcane ſpace, the 
befi ftowle was kept tor his vie, andthe in{truments of his banquets were carri- 
ed vpon Cammels,whiltt his Souldiers caſt lots which of them thould die mi. 
ſcrable, and which of them ſhould hue worle. 
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_ His man was angrie with a Nation vnknown vnto him,and inno- 
a3 cent of themlejucs,yer fuchas had he proſpered ſhould have ta- 

ſted of his fury. Bur Cyrus was angrie witha river : For marching 
on diligently to the warre (the greateſt moment whereot con(i.- 
fterh 1n raking oportunities) & intending ro ſurpriſe Babylon,he 
artemprcd to paſle ouer the buge riuer of Ginde, which was ſcarcely paſſable 
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white horſes which were wont to draw his Kingly Chariot, was carried away 
violently by the [treame, whereat the King was mightily mooued ; and ſwore 
that he would bring that River which bad carried away his Princely baggage 
tothar paſſe that even verie women ſhould be able to get onerit without wert- 
ting their ſhooes. \V bich faid, he imployed all his forces herein, and continued 
ſo long, that hauing digged nine ſcore chanelstoturne the River, heafrerwards 
reduced it into three hundreth and (ixtic armes or brooks , ſo that thar grear 
channel became drie, the waters being dreined by ſo many other waies. I hus 
ſpent he the time, (which is an irreuocable loſle in affaires ol conlequence)thus 


had loſt their occalton and preparation for the aſlaulr, whillt be having procla 
med warre againit his enemies,grew at ods witha River 
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likewiſe. For Caius Ceſar overthrew a faire houſe of pleaſure 
which was builded for pleaſure neere to Ponzol, becauſe ſome- 
times his mother had beene kepr prifoncr in it, and made the 
fortune thereot notable herebv. For when it ſtood, the pal- 
ſengers that ſailed by,cnquired what it was,and now they demaund why it is 
ruined. And as well oughteſt thou to thinke on theſe examples, ro the end ro 
avoyd them,as on thoſe on the contrarie part which thou arc tv follow, which 
are both moderate and gentle; who neither wanted cauſero be angrie, nor 


ws, then ro command rwo of his Souldiers io be put to death ? who leaning 
vpon the Rovallrcent,did that which men doe molt dangerouſly and willingly 
tharthinke euill of their Prince. Antizonzs heard all chat thev fpake, becauſe 
betwixrthem that talked.and him that heard rhcre was bur a T apeltrie, which 
he ſof. ly puiled afide,and ſaid,Ger ſomerhat farther off , for feare leit the Xing 


heare your. The ſame Prince vpon 4 certaine night , when he had heard certaine 
| | of his ſooldiers deteiting and curſing him divers waies, who had led them into 
| of C 3 that 
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power to reuenge themlelues, For what was more e2tte and facile for 43:17 | 


inthe height of Soramer,& when the wareris at the lowelt. There one of thole | 
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abated he his Souldiers courage, who were broken by vnprofitablelabors,and | 


His furie (for what<lſe canſt thou name it?) ſeiſed the Romans | 
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| that iournieand dyrtic march, carae vnto them that were moſt diſpleaſed , and | 
| | whereas they knew not by whom they were helped, he ſatisfied chem,& (aid: | 
| 


| New curſe AxT1IGONVS, by whoſe fault you were drawne znto theſe miſeries, but 
' wiſh him well notwithitanding, who brou7ht you out of this bog. The lame as pa- 
tiently endured the reproaches of his enemies, as of his Citizens. When as 
| therfore the Grecians were belieged ina {mall Caſtle,and contemning the ene- 
mie by reaſon of the place, iefted vpon Ant7gonus deformitie , and ſometimes 
Cerided his low ſtature,otherwhiles his booked noſe,/am glad, laid be, & con- 
| c* companion, | ceive ſome good hope if Thane S11.txvs inmy Campe. After he had overcome } 
theſe brablers by tamine, he vied the capriues in ſuch fort, that he placed thoſe 
Saty/ch ' that were fit for warre amongſt his owne companies,and the reſt he ſold by the 
| Cricr;and this he ſaid, he would not have done it,vnlefie it had been expedient | 
| for them to haue a Gouernour, who had lo bad rongues. His Nephew was 4. 
[exander, who darted his Tauclin againit his rable-gueſts ; who of thoſe two 
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riends which he had (as I told you betore) made the one a prey toa Lion,the 
other to himſclfe. But of both theſe,he that was deliuered to the Lion liucd. 


SUS AALIL 


E had not this vice cicher from his grandfather or his father: 
od 4 {or it there wereany other vertue inPh1/1p it was this, that he was 
= Py ${ patient in all reproaches; which is a mightic inſtrument forthe 
> heY bu (aferic of a Kingdome. Demochares, who for the libertic and pe. 
W - Wy" aL 
—— ulancicof his tongue was called Parrheſta/tes, came vnto him a+ 
mongſt other Athenian Embaſladors;and having courteoully giuen audience 
| tothcir embaſſage,Ph:/ip ſaid, T of me if 1 may do any thing that ſhal begrateſul 
| to the Athenians, Dt mocn an ts vndertook the anſwer,and ſaid,Goe and hang 
thy ſclfe. They that ſtood abour him were diſplcaled at fo vahumane an an- 
ſwer, whom Philip comanded to be (ilent, willing them to di'miſle that T hey- 
fres fate & ſound. But you, faith he,the reft of the Embaſſadors,tellthe Athenians | 
that they are more proud that ſpeak thus, then: they that heare them ſpoken without 
revenge. AvevsTvs Carsas fpake, and did many things that were worthie 
memorie, whereby ir appeareth that he was Maſter of his owne Anger. Tima- 
eines the writer of Hiſtories bad ſpoken ſomewhat againſt bimſelfe, ſomewhat 
againſt his whole family; ncither loſt be that which he bad ſpoken, for an auda- | 
cious kind of teſting is the ſooneſt entertained and divulged by every man. C#- 
| {ar oft-times gaue him warning hereot,and withed him to vic his tongue more 
moderately,and ſceing that he perſeuered, be forbad him bis houſe. Attertbat 

\ Timazines lived tull he was very olde,in 4ſinms Pollio's houle, beloued of the 
| ; whole Citie, notwithſtanding Ceſars repulle, euerie mans dores were opento 
| him. Afterwards be recited and burned thoſe Hiſtories which be bad written, 
and caſt thoſe bookes intorke fire which contained the afts of Auguſta Ceſar: 
and thus waged he war with Ceſar. No man for alithis refuſed his friend(hip, 
no man fled from him, as though he were blatted : there was alwaiesthat gaue 
him entertainment in the height of his difgraces, All theſe, as I ſaid, Ce/aren- 
dured patiently,ncither was be moued therewith, notwithſtanding that 7 124- 
| | £1nes had violatd both his praiſesand ations. He never was diſplealſed with 
| him that entertained his enemie,this only ſaid he to PoLLio , Then nouriſbeſf 
a beaſt ; and when he addrefſed bimlelte to give him an anſwer, the Emperovur | 
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prevents & him, and aid, Ze is at thy c 9:441494 "—_ L1O, much 004, foe 1t thee 
An: when as Polio a 8 mce Ca \ 1 will 
! bim my houſe. What, 1a1d he, thinke(# thou? I will ak who 
haue reconciled both of you bes friends ? For Pollie intimes had beene 
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him. If thou comman1c 


| angry with T imagines; neither had be any other cauſe of diſlike towards bim, 
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| but becaule Ceſar had entertertayned him, 
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Er cuery mantherefore ſay vnto himlelte as often as he is prouo. | 
ked, Am I more powerfull then 7/ 1/1p7 yer he patiently luffered 
a. graces without reuenging them. Can I doe more in my pri- 
arc houſe then D7zws Ceſarthorow the whole World? yet was 
e content to locke vp his gates again(t him that had (landered 
aim. Or why (hould I for a bold &teſting an{wer,a proud looke,or the grum- 
bling and vntzowarenef]e of my tJave, expiate _ taulr with whips and fetters? 
\Vhoam Ithitno man darcottend mine cares? Many haue pardoned thcir e- 
nennies, {hall not I pardon ſuch asare (luggith, negligent, and branglers? Let 
igeexcuſea chilge, her lex a woman, liberty a ſtranger,familiarity a domeflick. 
He offended me buteuen now. Let vs bethinke our (elues how often he hath 
contented vs, But oft-times hath he oftznded otherwiſe ? Let vs endure that 
which we bauec ſuffered long. He was my friend : be did that which he preten- 
dednor. Is bean encmy ? He did that which he oughtto doe.Shall we poo 
a Wilſe-man? ler vs pardon a foole. Whatſoeuer befalleth vs,let vs ſay vnro ov 
ſelues,that the wiſeſt commit many errours, and that no man is fo Crt 
whom Anger doth not ſometimes take tardie:none ſo marure and ſtayed, ey- 
ther in bis words or ations, whoſe grauity may not by fortune bedrawne into 
ſome inconſiderate ation : no man lo fearetull to offend , that whillt he flycth 
from offences, talleth not iato ther. 
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CHaPr, XXV. 
TH 2D Ven as a poor: man taketh comfort in his miſerie, when he ſcerh 
G7 & other great mens Fortune ſtagger, and with a more temperate 
C 


m_ hath bewayled his ſonnes death ina coraer of his Cham. 
CIC (ylemnized and borne forth; ſo with a more peaceable and con- 
tented minde (hall hee endure to bee harmed and contemned by another man, 
whoſocuer bethinketh himſe!fe chat thereis no Potentateſo great, whois nor, 


| or may not beatrempred with injurie. And it the molt wiſcii doe offend, ler vs 


thinke with our ſeluesthac there is no faule which is not excuſable. Ler vs con. 
1ider how oftentimes our yong veares haue been ſcarce diligent in performing 
duties, immoderate in ſpeechb,ſcarce temperate in \Wine: it any man be angry, 
let vs giue him time wherein he may conlider what he hath done, and he him. 
elfe will reprooue himſelfe; in concluſion, he will puniſh himſclfe, yer for all 
this muſt not wee be angry. T his is vadoubtedly true, that hee hath exempted 
himſeife from common men,and ray lcd himſelte to an higher degree, that de- 
ſpiſerh ſuch as prouoke him. Forit isthe propertie of true magnitude, not to 
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| rick, and the ſtrokes of thy little children ? Forſooth becauſe they ſeeme to be | 
| ignorant of what they does, W hat skilleth ir by what errour any man becom. 
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iccle that he is trouken. 50 hath a furious bealt, ſtalxing along with a letied | 
pace looked backe on thoſe Dogs that barked atinm. Sov doethe tnraged bil. | 
lowes of the Sca inſult in vaine againſt an immoucable rocke. He that is not 
angry bach ncucr beene [haken by intury, hee that is angry is mooued: bur hee 
whom for the preſent I haue mounted aboveall incommodirie, with a certaine 
cmbraceentertayneth the chictelt good , being equal} not onely co himlelfe, 
but alſo to Fortune. \V hatſocuer thou doelt, thou art not great enough to 0b- 
[curcthe brightnefſethat enlightneth me. Reaton to whom I haue erate: 
condutt of my lite, defendeth the ſame. I be Anger will hurt me morethen the 
ott:nce ; and why ? Becaule there is acertayne meaſure in the offence, but [ 
know not how larre mine Anger will craniport me. 
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Ve, ſayeſt thou, I can endure nothing, itisa grieuous matter to | 
me to ſuſtaynean inwvry. i hou lyelt : for who cannot endure | 
iniury that can ſuſter Anger ? Furthermore, thou pretendeſt to 
charge thy ſelte with intury and Anger both at once. Why ſuffe- 
relt thou the cryes of a lick man, the ſtrange ſpeeches of a Luna- ' 
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methimprudent, {[1nceimprudencets an equall excule for all thoſe that are at- 
tainted therewith ? What then, ſaycit thou , ſhall hee remayne vnpuniſhed?} 
T hinke that thou wouldeſt, yer it {ha)l not be ſo : tor the greateſt chaſtiſement 
thata man may receive who hath outraged another, is, to have done the 
outrape; and there 1s no man that is [o rudely puniſhed, as he that is ſubietco 
the whipot his owne repentance. Moreouer, it behouerh vs to regard and con» 
{ider the condition of humane aftaires, rothe end we may bee vpright Iudges 
of all accidents. But heis vniuſt who vpbratdetha priuate man with that im. 
perfe&tion which 1s common to all. It a man be black among(t the i Aoores, or 
hath a red head, and curled afrer the manner of the _A/marnes ; this is no dil. 
honour ro him, but becommeth him well. That which is common to a whole 
Nation, defamerth not a particular : but thoſe chings that I have fer downe be- 
fore, depend but on the cuſtorne of one countrey, which is but a little corner of 
the Earth. Conſider therefore whether it bee not an ealtcr matter to excule it, 
which is thepraRice ofthe whole World. Wee areall of vs inconſiderate and 
improvident,all of vs vncertaine, irreſolyte,and ambirious. But why hide 1a 
publike Vicer, vnder milder words? Weareall of vs noughts. W hatſocuer 
therefore is reprehended in another,that ſhall every man find within his owne 
boſome. \W hy obſerueſt thou his bleaknefle of colour, his leanenefle of body? 
It is a common plague. Let vs therefore bee more temperate one towards ano- 
ther, we live euill men amongſt euil men:there is one thing onely that can make 
vs quiet; a mutuall facilitiein conuerſation, I his man hath now iniuried mee, 
bur as yet I have not harmed him; yer now perhaps haſt thou hurt ſome body, 
orat leaſtwiſerhou wilt hurt. 
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thy mind, if as yet thou ha't donenocuill, yer canſt thou doc ir. 


ged? Reyengeconſumeth muchtime,expoleth her ſelfe ro many 
10uries whillt (he is ſtung with one. \Ve arcall of vs more long 
time angry then weare hurt; how farre better is it totake another courſe, and 
not in this ſort to fort vices together? Should a man be tliought well in bus wits 
if he ſhould kicke at a Moyle with his heeles that had ſtrooken him, or teare a 
Dogge with his teeth that bad bitten him ? Theſe, ſayeſtttou, know not that 
they offend. Firft of all, how vniuſt is hee who is diſplealed when men come 
vnto him to reconcile themſelues ? Againe, it it reftrayne thee from being an- 
gry with beaſts, becauſe they are deſtirute of reaſon; in the ſame ranke nu:r»ber 
him chat doth ſomething without iudgement : for what 5killeth it it be refern- 
ble not beaſts in any other thing? inthe taule which excuſeth bealts, he thewerh 
himſelfe as brutiſh as they be. He hath offended ; for this is the tir!t,and this 1s 
the laſt. Thou haſt no caule to beleeue him, although he faith, I will nor doe it 
a22aine. T hou ſhalt ſee that hee will once more offend thee, and another him, 
and the whole courſe of life ſhall beetrauailed with errours : wee mult bandle 
ſavage things courreouſly, Thar which is wont to be ſaid in forrow,may cftec- 
tually be ſpoken likewiſe in Anger. Whether wilt thou giue auer once or ne- 
ver? If once, 1t is better to leaue off Anger, then to be left by Anger: bur if this 
fault ſhall alwayes continue , thou ſeeft how vnquict a life thou denounceſt to 
thy (ele, as it betalleth him who is alwayes {wolne vp, and incenled 5y wrath. 
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Vrthermore, if thou thy ſelfeſecke notthe occaſions ard mennes 
to proucke thine Anger , and if thou enkindle(t nor thy difplea 
ſure, thou (halt ſee ir depart from thee of ber owne motion, and 
time will weaken it daily. How farre betrer is it for thee that 
thou ſhouldeſt ſurmount her,then that (hee ſhould bee Miſtris of 

thee? Thou art angry now with this man, now with that man, now with thy 
ſlaues,anon atter with thy francklins,now with thy father or mother,now with 
thy children, with thoſe otthineacquaintance, then with ſuch as thou haſt bur 
newly met withall : tor the occaſions preſent themſelues in eucry place,excepr 

a peaceable minde contayne and gouerne vs. Furie will driue thee hither and 
thicher, and as new prouocations (hall ariſe, thy rage ſhall be continued. Goe 
to vnhappy man, and when is it that rhou wile loue ? O how good time loſeſt 
thou in ſo bad a thing ? How farre better were it now to get thee friends, and 
to mitigare thine enemies?to gouernethe Common-\eale, to transfer thy in- 
deuoursro the government of thy Family, then to looke about thee whar in- 


on his dignicy,or bis patrimony, or his body? When as this cannot befall thee 
without contention and danger, although thou encounter with thine inferior. 
Although thou ſee him tyed hand and foot, and that he be in thy powerto do 
with him whatſocuer thou pleaſeſt; oftentimes it hath beene ſeene that a man 
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in iriking another with all his force, hath pur his ſhoulder out of ioynt, or his | 
' arme, or hand,or elſe in biting hath broken his teeth,and ſpoyled his gummes, ! 
; Anger hath made many men lame, and hath weakened many ; yea, cuen then | 
when ſhe hath gotten matter of patience. Adde hereuntogthat there riot any | 
' thing ſo feeble in this World, that perilhes without putting him in danger thar | 
would cruſh or breake it. Sometimes griele, and ſomerimes caſualty hath mar. | 
ched the ſtrongeſt with the weakeſt. And which is more, the moſt part of 
thoſethings which moue vs, dec harme vs more then we hurt other nien. Bur 
there is a great difterence whether a man oppoſe himſelfe againſt my pleaſure, 
or whether he hinder it not; whether he rake it irom mee,or giue it me not.But 
we account it all one, whether a man take from vs any thing,or deny vs; whe- 
ther be cut oft our hopes, or differ them : whether he be againſt vs, or for him- 
ſeife ; whether for the loue of another man, or the hatred hee beareth vs. But 
ſome haue not only 1uſt, but alſo boneſt cauſes to ſtand againſt vs. T he one de- 
| lendeth his father, che other his brother, another his vncle, the third his friend. 
Yet pardon we not thoſe that doe theſe thing, which ſhould they not doe, wee 
would condemne them : nay more, which is incredible, oft-times we allow of 
the deed, but condemne the doer. 
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Ve yet aſſuredly euery great and juſt man afteQioneth and well 
reſpeteth him amongſt his enemies, that moſt valiantly and ad- 
venturouſly behauetb himſelfe for the libertie and conſeruati. 
on of his Countrey , and wiſheth himſelfe ſuch a Citizen and ſuch 
a Camerado as thar is in his dangers. It is a ſhamefull thing to 
| hate him whom thou prayſcſt, but how farre more ſhamefull to hate any man, 
for that for which he 15 worthy of mercy? If any one being taken Priſoner, | 
retayneth as yer ſome remainders of his liberty, and ſhewcrh not himſelteſo 
ready in baſe and troubleſome bulineſle ; if hauing thorow idleneſle gathered 
ſo much far, that he cannot come ſo ſwiftly as his Maſters Horſe or Coach: 
if wearied with all dayes trauaile be ſleep; if herefuſeth to labour in the fields 
or doth not beſtow himſelfe ſo as a ſtout Peſant ſhould doc; by reaſon he had 
lived ina Citie, where ke had much eaſe, and that he is now tyed to'a buſineſle 
that is tedious and continuall;let vs conſider whether he cannot dothat which 
we would require at his hands,or if he will not doe it: wee ſhall beare with di- 
| uers men, if wee endeuour our ſelues to iudge before we Ciſpleaſed. But now 
we belecue that which the firſt aſſault of our paſhon buzzeth in our cares z at- 
| terwards although we be mooued vpon no ground , yet perſeuer wee leſt wee 
| ſhould ſeemeto have begun without any cauſe, and that which ismoft dam na- | 
| ble, rheiniquitie of wrath maketh vs more obſtinate. For we nouriſh aud in- 
; creaſethe ſame as if it werean argument of iuſt Anger,to begricuoully angry- 
| How farre better is it to examine the beginnings, and to conſider how light 

and harmelefſethey be? T hat which thou ſeeft fall out in brute beaſts,the ſame 

{haltthou diſcouer in man, we are troubled with friuolous and vaine things. 
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BDg dow, a white Tloth prouoketh Bearesand Lions. All chings that 
=& Nature hath made herce and dreadtull are altoniſhed ar a litcle 


ſirooken with ſuſpition of things, and in ſuch ſort as ſometimes 
they call moderate benefices iniucies, in which the moſt frequent, yet cer- 
rainly che moſt vrgent cauſes of choler conliſt. For wee are angry.with our 
deareÞ friends, becauſe they baue done vs lefle curtelie then weexpeRed,then 
other men have done vs; when asthere is a preſent and ready remedy tor them 
both. Hath he tauoured another man more? lee vs delight our ſelues with ours 
without compariſon : he [ha!l never be happy , that tormenteth himſclfte aran 


erous diſpleafures, and fuch as inuade the molt holieſt and bleſledeſt chings 


his enemies: whoſe immeaſurable hopes he had nor farished. Such was his in 
tention,ncither euer vas there any man that carryed bimſelfe more better, or 
more liberally, when he became Maſter of his enemies, for he challenged no 
thing to himſelfe, burthe power to diltribure;but how could he ſatisfie fo ma- 
ny importunate dclires, when as all men Celired ſo much as one man could? 
Hee ſaw therefore wich naked Daggers, thoſe followers of his abour his 
Throne; and amongſt the reſt Tullins Cimber , who before time had beene an 
affetionare partaker of his, and thoſe other , who after the death of Pompey 
were become Pompeians. 
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His very pathon hath raiſed the Subizs againſt their Prince,and 
vrged the moſt fairhfull ro conſpire the death of thoſe , for 
whomand in whoſe preſence, they had deſired in times pat ro 
loſe cheir lives. Hee that hath reſpe@tto another mans good,neg- 
leterth his owne. And thereupon wee are angry with the gods 
likewiſe, becauſe ſome one man cur-ltripperh vs, torgerting our {clucs how 


me twelue Maces? yet they made me not an ordinary Conſul. VV ould he haue 
| me to vndertake the charge of numbring the yeare? bur he failed me in the E- 
leRion, when I ſought for the Pontificiall dignitie. Have I beence brought into 
the Colledge of Bilhops & Avgures?bur why 1n copany? Hath he confturnma- 
ted my dignicy? but he hath allowed nothing cowards my charge and putrimo 
ny : He gave me that which he ought to haue giuen co another, heeadded no- 
thing of his owne. Rather givethankes for thoſe things which thou haſt re- 
ceived; expetthereſt , and retoyce, becauſe that as yer thou art nor tull, A- 
mongſt ay other pleaſures, it is no ſmall one, to ſee that there is ſomewhat re 
mayning 
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ofthe \World.lulrus Ceſar was killed by a greater number of his friends,then of 
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WE matter. T he ſame befalleth diſquiet and foolilh minds. They ace | 
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other mans felicicy. I haueleſſe then | hoped for? Bur haply I haue hoped for | 
morethen I ought. This part is moſt of all co be feared, Henceariſe moſt dan- | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


much & how important Enuy followeth them at their backs; yet lo great is che } 
importunitie of men,thar ajirhoughthey haue receiued much yet ſuppoſe they | 
themſelues to be indignified, becauſe in their indgements they are capable of | 
more, Gave he me a Pretorſhip? but looked for a Conſullhp. Gaue they | 
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Doc many exceed thee? Conitderthart ihe number of thoſc that march after 
thee, ſurpaſlech thole whom thou followelt, | 
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Skcſt thou me what is caegreateſt vice in thee ? Thou forgeſlt falſe 
contiderations , thou highly prizeſt thine owne gitts, and neg- 


| iyjere t0cofe. | RD To \NGY 2 leaeltott ers. Let one thing dcterre vs in another, Let vs be afraid 

ſhrnnber ontonmggr M Ser ; to be angry with ſome for reuerenceſake,ler vs forbearcother,and | 

| paſſion bath ouer | tor pitty ſake endure other ſome. Vndoubtedly we ſhall periorme 
2 1fuz 1 agoodlypieceof worke, il we ſhut our vnhappy ſlaue in Priſon. Why are wee 


ſo haſty to beat bim :and lo fudcento breake his Jegs? T his power will not bee 
| loſt, if it be deferred, Lerthattime come wherein wee may be Maſters of our 
| ſclues. Now ſpeake we out of paſiion:when {hee is quailed , then ſhall wee (ce 
| | how weightie this debate is. Forin this eſpecially are wee deceived. Wee 

come to Knifes,to capital puniſhments : and by bonas,Impriſoament, and fa- 

m:2c,we reucnge the crime which ſhould te chaſtized by whipping and lligh- 
« ter pun {hmencs. How{ſayeſt raov) commandelt thou vsto conſider, bow all 
| tho{e things whereþy we leeme to be harmed, are trifling, miſerable,and chil. 
| diſh! Burl for mine þwn part would perſ[wade nothing morethen to take pon 
| vs grcat minde,angto examine how bumble and abieR theſe things bee for 
f which wee quarre[Frunne and ſweat, and ſuch as are not to bee reſpeted and 
| thought vpon by gy man , thatthinketh on any high or magnificent matter. 


[ Lzere1s "_ brabling about money , it wearteth the Court of Pleas, it ſets 
the fachers and children together by the earcs,it mixeth venomes,it Geliucreth 
| ſwords, , 425 W a | intothe han: !s of the E xecutio ner,2s of the Souldicr, it is that 
| isimbrewed with our bloud. For it are the Mar: riage beds of man and wite hl- 
| 1:d with brawles, for it the Tribunals of Ma »iſtrares are oucr-preſſed with 
| throng; Kings are inraged and ranfack co! unrycs, and ouerthrow cities, which 
were builded by the labour of many Apes, to the cnd that Gold and Silver 
might be ſought out inthe alhes of the Citie, 
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T pleaferh me to behold thoſe Caskets of money that lye heaped 
inacorner. I hefcare they tor which men weepe our their eyes, 
for which the twdgement Hals are co; Pl :uled with muttcring, for 

ach Iucges being nominated out o! remore Countries, it 11 
| : rudgerr co lc RTCNce het! ncr OI ( »0th parties avarice Is moſt 
05:0m#4 | tuſt. Whatif it bee not fora Ba agceor Casketof money, bur for a handtvll of 

#1066223)  Sjluer,or fora penny borrowed or lenttoa mans {tave, an old man without 

bcires and ready [0 dy ©, 1s ready to burſt with , \ngp er! what if for leſlethen the 
thouſand partol a mans inrerelit,a {ickly Vivrer with crooked limbes and lame 
hands only leit him tonumber bis money, cryeta our,and int be very violence 

' of hisacceſhons, clamoreth for money to his ſuertics? It thou bring me fo ore | 

| wbaclocuer money that is currant and viuall in all kind of Mettals, if thou cail 
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be fore me whatſocuer trealure; which Ayarice would bury againe after ſhee 
had diggedit vp, 3 thinke that all this heape is not worthy to furrow vp the 
brow ot a good man. How much ate they to be laughed at,tor which we ſpend 
ſo many teares ? 
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Roſecute the relt ſomewhat further I pray thee, and conſider the 
eating and grinking, and all that proud Equipagethat dependeth 
thereupon , ſo many laLours to keepe the houle cleane, ſo many 
ſtrokes giuen, ſo many outragious ſpeeches, and lo many vn- 
ſeemely countenances, ſulpictons, reltic lades, ile [laues, wicked 
reporters of other mens words : for from all theſe it commeth that inthe end 
ſome thinke thar Nature bath done men wroeg , in giuing them thetaculcie of 
ſpeaking. Belecue mee, wee are bitterly angry tor ſuch ſI1ghrthings, and tor 
which children arc wont to be froward, and to ſcratch one another. T hereis 
nothing (crious or great in all that which we do with ſo much care & thought. 
Thence groweth your choler and fury, becauſe you eſteeme thele things great 
which are nothing. Such an one would have takenaway my goods, that man 
having long time had a good opinian of me, hath finally detamed me,this man 
would haue corrupted my Minien. That which ſhould bee the linke ot loue 
whichis to will oneching, is the cauſe of Hatred and Sedition. 
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He way that is ſtreight moveth quarrel amongſt thoſe that paſſe 
thorow it. That which is open and large is over narrow for Ar- 
mies that encounter together. T hele things which you deltre 
becauſe thcy are [mal], neither can bee transferred to anc except 
they be taken from another,doe incite quarrels and troubles a- 
mongſt thoſe that aft: the ſame things. Thou art angry if thy francklin or 
thy Wife or thy Retayner an{were thee; and afterwards thou complaineſt thar 
the Common- Wealth hath loft all libertie , which thou thy ſelfe haſt extermi- 
nated out of chine owne houſe. Againe,it thou ſpeake vnto thy Seruant, and 
he anſwere thee not, thou termelt it d:\daine and rebellion. I hou wilt haue 
bim ſpeake, thou wilt haue him hold his peace, thou wile have him lavyb, 
what, before his Maſter ſayeſt thou ? I, before the father of the Family, Vs by 
cryeſtthou? why chidelt thou? what moveth theein the midit of thy Supper 
to call for ſcourges? becauſe thy SeruantstaiFe, or becauſe thy Attendants are 
not ſeruiceable, or becauſe no man anſ{weres thee? Ha't thou no Eares butro 
heare Mulicke,and plealing Songs and words well fitted and pleaſing? Yer 
muſt thou heare men laugh, cry, flatter, plead, cell ioy'ull and tragicall newes, 
and mens tongues, andthe cryes of divers Creatures. Poore man why arc thou 
aftrighted ar thy Seruants cry, at the tinging of a Baſon, at the noice ofa doore 
that is opened and locked? alchough thou bee fo delicate, yer muſt chou heare 
the cracke of thunder, That which is ſpoken of the Eares, may beetranster- 
redtothe Eyes, which are no le(ſe troubled with obieAts when they are badly 
addreſied : for they are oftended ata ſpor, or loyle, or Siuer Piare badly cicn- 
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| {cd,and their tinne Platrers; if they (hine not at the Sunne. For thele eyes thar 
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are delighted with nothing bur Marble and laſper finely poliſhed, that like ng 
Table except it be of coltly Wood, and well carued, which will not fix them- 
ſc|ues inthe houſe,except on theſe thingsthatare guilded and embolled, with. 
out doores with content enough, behold the rugged and dyrtie wayes, and 
the moſt part of thoſe that meete with them badly clothed, and the wals of 
Cities halte eaten away, ruined and vnequall. 
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CHa?. AXAXVI, 
PS Hat is the cauſe then why that which oftendeth them not a- 
| {#þ, bread, chafcth and troubleth them thvs intheir houſes, but an 

AVE equitable and patient opinion in publike, and a crabbilh and 
quarrelſome diſpolition at home ? All our tenſes are to bee 
brought toa contormitie. By Nature we are patient,it our mind 


ho 
(I 


| ceaſſe to corruptvs, which is dailyto bee drawne vnto an account, This did | 


Sextins,that when the day was ſpent and he retyred himſelte to reſt, was wont 
to examine his minde after this manner: VW hat infirmitie in thee haſt thou hea- 
led this day ? Whar vice haſt thou reliſted? In what part art thou bettered? Ans 
ger will ceaſe and become more moderate, if thee knowes that every day ſhee 


ſtome, toexamine our daily ations ? What {leepe tolloweth after this ſcruti- 
nie? how quiet, pleaſing, and tree isit, when either the mindeis prayſed or ad- 
moniſhed, and being a watchman and ſecret cenſor of him{elfe, examinerh his 
defeAs? I vie this power, and daily picad before my {e!lfe, whewthe Candleis 
taken from me,and my Wife holdeth her tongue, being priuie to my cullome. 
I examine the whole day that is paſt, and ruminate vpon ations and words. [ 
hide nothing from my lelfe, I ler flip nothing : For why (hould I feare any of 
mine errours, when as I may fay : See thou doe this no more: for this time 
pardon thee ? Inthat diſpute, thou ſpakeſt more rathly, ſee that hereafter thou 
contend not with ſuch as are ignorant, they will neuer learne, that acuer lear- 
ned. Thouhaſt more freely admoniſhed ſuch an one then thou oughtelt, and 
therefore thou haſt not amended him bur offended him. In regard of thereſt, 
ſce not only whetheric were true which thou ſpake(t, but whether he to whom 
it was ſpoken can endureto heare truth. 
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| \e5 Good man reiovceth when he is admoniſhed , a wicked man can- 


4\ &9 not brooke a reprouer. At a Banquet ſome mens bitter Teſts and 
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LAVA ige) intemperate words hauetouched thee ro the quicke. Remember 
£2:3\c58y 10oauoydethe vulgar company : after Wine mens words are t00 
lauiſh,and they that are moſt ſober in their Diſcourſes are ſcarce 

modeſt. Thou ſawelt thy friend diſpieaſed with the Porter of a Counſailers 
Chamber, or ſome rich man becauſe hee would not ſuffer him to enter, and 
thou thy ſelfe being angry for this cauſe groweſt in Choler with the Cullion. 
Wilt thou therefor be angry with a chained Dog, who when hee hath barked 
much will bee pacified witha piece of bread? Get farther oft him, and laugh. 
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He 
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of Soliciters, thinketh himſelfe no ſmall bug;and he thar is the Client thinketh 
himſelte bappic in bis owne opinion, and belceueth that fo hard an accefle in- 
to the Chamber is an cuident ceſtimony that the Maiter ofthe ſame is a man of 
great qualitie and a Fauourite of Fortune. But hee remembreth not himſelte 


He that keepeth his Maſters doore,& ſceth the threſhold beſieged by a troop | 


that the entry of a Priſon is as dithcult Ikewiſe. Preſume with thy lelfe, thar 
thou art toendure much. If a man be cold in Winter ; if hee vomit art Sea, if 
he be ſhaken in a Coach, ſhall he maruell hereat? The mind is [trong and may 
endure all that whercunto he is prepared. It chou haſt beene ſeated in a place 
ſcarce anſ{werablero thine honour, thou baft beene angry with him thar ſtood 
nextthee, or with him that inuited thee, or with him that was preferred betore 
thee: Foole as thou art, what matters is, in what place thou art ſet at the table? 
a Cuſhion cannot make thee more or ietle honeſt. Thou wert difpleaſed to ſee 
ſuch an one, becauſe he ſpake euill ofthy behavior. Art thou at that point? by 

this reckoning then Emnimus in whole Poctrie thou art no wayes delighred, 

{ſhould bate thee, 'and Hortenſins ſhould denounce Warre againlt thee, and C- 

ceroit thou ſhouldefſt mocke his Verſes, ſhould be ar 0ds with thee, 
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Hen thou ſueſt for an ofhce,doeſt thou not peaceably entertayne | 
d thoſe that giue their voycesto the eleftion, although they nomi- | 
& nate not thy ſelfe ? Some man hath diſgraced ther ? whar,more | 
Bs then DP/o7enes the Stoick was ? who dilcourling one day very et- 
fetually vpon the ſubiet of Anger, was ſcorntully ſpit vpon by 

| afroward yongman; this iniurie entertayned he both mildly and wilely:7 rl) | 
(faith hee) 1am not anery, yet doubt I whether I ought to bee angry. But our 
friend Cato demeancd himſelfe better , whenas he pleading a cauſe, Lentulns 

| (that ſaRious and ſedirious fellow inthe timeo! our fore-fathers,) hawking vp 
from the depth of his tomake a thicke and hlthy ſpirtle, blew it right intothe | 
midſt of his fore-head. For in wiping his face be laid no other thing but this: | 
Truly LxxtvLrvs I will now maintayneit againit all men , that they are decet- 
wed, whe [ay thou haſl no month. ; 
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Ow my Nora! we are alreadie inſtruted how to goucrne our 
mindes, ifcitherthcy fecle not wrath, or be ſuperiours cuerit. 
Let vs now fee how we may temper other mens lre; for not only 
defire wee to bee healehfull our felues, but to heale others. We 
dare not atrempt to moderate and pacthe the firſt Anger by per- 
(waſion : for ſhe is deafe and mad : \Wee will giue der ſome time; remedies are 
belt inthe declination of Fury;neither wil weattemprt her when ſhe 1s inflamed 
2nd inraged, for feare leſt in ftriving roquench, wee inkindle the ſame; the like 
will we dace in reſpec of other paſhons. Repoſe healeth the beginning of lick. 
neſſes. How much{(fayeſtthou) doth thy remedie profit, if it pacifie Anger, 
when of her (cif: {h2 beninneth to be pleaſed? Firſt, iris the cauſerthat it cca- 


lth the ſooner ; then will ir keepe her leſt ſhe fall againe, and ſhall weaken 
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| As - tngnlus C '£{ar d14 when hc ſup; Yed with YVedrns Pollroy one of the Seruants 


| to commandany man todcath where Ceſar is preſent ? 
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| Lucius Anneaus Seneca. 
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and d:uert the paſhon it ſelfe which hee dare not pacife. It ſhall remooue a! 
1o/trumencs of revenge, it ſhall taine diſpleaſure,to the end that as a helper any 
| companion in her ſorrow, 1t may haue more authority to counlaile her, It (hall 
coync delayes,and whileſt ſhe ſeeketh greater punithments,deterre the prelent. 
I: (hall by all meanes giue reſt and remiihon to turie; it the be more veticmen: 
it i121] either induce ſhame or fearein her, againſt which thee [hall not be abl: 
coreliſt; if the be weake.ic ſhall inucar Diſcourſes, eyther gratctull or new and 
wind her away witha delire of knowledge, Ir is 1cported that a Paylician 
when he hada Kings Daughter in cure,and could not pertor me the ſame with 
out the meancs of a Launcer, that whiiſt kee gently ban«.Jcd ber P; 1p that Ws 
greatly {wolne, he conuayed his Launcer into a Spunge, and ſo opened it, T he 
Mayden had repined ſhould he have miniſtred the remecie open! y, and (he be- 
caule (the ſuſpected it nor, ſuffered the paine. 
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Ome Diſcaſes are not healed except they be deceined. T oone ol 
theſe thou ſhalt ſay,Beware leſt thy wrath bee pleating to thins 
Enemie: To another, Take heed leſt the greatnefle of chy mind, 
and thy reputed courage in all mens indgement, be brought in 
queſtion. T ruely | am diſpleaſed with vim , and thar beyond 
meaſure, yet mult wee {tay our time, and wee will be revenged. Conceale thy 
diſplerſure a while whilftthou mayeſt, and we will pay him ho...c double. But 
to checke him that 15 angry,and co oppoſe thy lelte againſt him, is to calt Oylc 
onthe fire. Thou lh:lt atrempt him diucrs wayes, and afrer a friendly man 
ner,except haply thou be fo great a perſon,that thou mayſt diminith his wrath, 


Ci aP. 


had broken a cryſtall glaſſe, whom Yedir.s commanded to be carried away,and 
to be puniſhed by no ordraary death : for he commanded him to be throwne 
amongft his Lampties, which were kept in a great Filh-pond. Wao could o. 

therwiſe think but hat he did it to enrertayne his excc{hue pleaſure<? The boy 
eſcaped out of their hands, and fled to Ceſars feet, deliring nothing elle but 
thar he might dye otherwile, and not be made meare for Filhes Ceſar was mo 

ved with the novelty of the cruclty, and commanAed nim to be carryed away, 
yet willed that _ cryſtal Vellc ls {hould be broken 1n his preſence,and that 
the Filhpond ſhould be filled vp. So thought Ceſar goed ro chaſtiſe his friend, 

and weil did he v il 45 power. Commandeltthou mento be dragged from the 
Banquet, and to be tortured by new k1ads of puniſhment? If thy cup be bro- 
ken (hall mens bowels be ren in pieces? Wilt rhovu pleaſe thy ſe]fe fo much as 
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Hus ought we to oppoſe our ſelves againſta powerfull perſon, to 
the end that from a more eminent place a man may afſaylea 
wrath chat is intratabie,and ſuch an one as this whereof I lately 

HA told you, fierce, cruell, bloudy,which could not now recciue any 

*x<<@D cure, but by the tearc ofathing more greafcr then it ſelfe, Let vs 
glue repoſe vito our minds, which we (hall doe if wee meditate contioually 
von the Precepts of Wildome,and the aRts of vertue, and likewile whilſt our 
chorghrs deſire nothing bur that which is honeſt. Ler vs fatisfie our coſcience, 
let vs doe no: Laing {or vaineglorie ſake, let thy fortune be euill,fo thine ations 
be g971. But che \Vorld 4dmireth thole that atrempt mightic marters, and au- 

41-1 men are reputed honourable, and peaceablcare eſteemed iluggards.lt 

may be vpon the firſt {1ght, but as ſoone as a well-gouerned life ſhewerh that it 
proccederh not trom the weakneſle, bur the moderation of the mind,the peo- 
p!e regard and reverence them, So then this cruell and bloudy pafhon isnor 
proficable in any ſort;but contrariwiſe, all euils, fire, and bloud feed her : thee 
trcaderh all modeſty vnder foot, imbreweth her hands with infinite murthers; 
their is that teareth chiidren in ſunder, and ſcatrereth their limbes here and 
there; (he bath lefr no place veid of haynous villanies , neither reſpeting glo- 
rie, nor fearing infamic incurable, when of wrath ſhee is bardned and con- 
uerted into hatred. 
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Er vs abftayne wholy from this vice, let vs purge our mind & pull 
vpthoſe pathons that are rooted in it, whoſe hold-faſt be it neuer 
ſo lictle,will ſpring againe whereſouer it is faſtened ; and let vs 
not onely moderate ovr Anger, but wholy root it our,and drive 
it from vs. For what temper is there in an euil thing? Burt we may, 

if fo bee wee will endcuour ; neither will any thing profit vs more then the 

thought of mortality. Let cuery one ſay vnto himſelte, as it it were vnto a- 

nother, Whar helperh it vs, asif we were borne to livecuer, to proclatme ovr 

hatreds,& miſpend ſo [horra life? Whar proficeth it vs to transfer thoſe dayes 
which we might ſpendin bonelt pleaſure, in plotting another mans miſery and 
torment? T heſe things of ſo ſhort continuance would not be hazarded, ncy- 
ther haue we any Jeiſure to loſe rime. Why ruſh wee forward to hight? Why 
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beget we quarrels againſt our ſelues? Why being forgertull of our weaknefle, | 


embrace we exceſhue hatreds? and being ready to breake , our ſclues riſe vp | 


to breake others? It will notbe long bur either a fever, or ſome orher infirmi- 
tic ofthe bodie will preuent theſe hatreds which wee hatch inour implacable 
mindes. Behold death at hand, that will part theſe rwo mortall Enemies. Why 
tempeſt we? Why lo ſediriouſly trouble we our life? Death hangeth over our 
heads, and daily more and more layes bold on him that is dying. That very 
time which thou deftinateſt ro another mans death, ſhall be the neereſt co thine 
owne. 
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"D Hy rather make! rhon Not \ leof cis {hor time of thy life, by 
making it peaceable buthtothy elite and others? Why racher | 
cadearell thou notthy felfe in ail mens love waileſt thou liveft, 
0 the enu hat when thou 0 Jvc! ( thy lolle may bee lamented? | 
Andi! w dc rei thou to put him lower, whoſe authorities ist00 | 
preat for thee to contend —_ tl w_ y leckett tr; 10U ro cruth and terrife that 
bale and comtemptib'e fellow tant bat keth ar rhte , and whois fo bitter and | 
trouviclome to bits Superiors? Iv by freeteſt thou at th y icrua nt? rhy Lord? thy | 
Kin; g2 Vhy art thou angry with thy Clyent? | B: Are with hi ma little, behold | 
death is at hand which thyll ma ke vsequal 3. \Ve wet 'e wont tolaugh(in behol- 
ding the combats which are pertorinea on the ſands in the morning)to marke 
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| the conflicts! the Bull and Beare when they aretyed one to another, which at. 


| ter they hauetyred one another, the Butcher attendeth for ther both to drive 
| the mo the | ſlaughter-houle. 1 he like doc we; wee challenge kim char is cou. 


' rae C 9aquerourare necre vato their ruinc. Rather Ict vs finith that littlere- 
| man. Oft-times they that were together by the cares haue forſaken their trite, 


| becauſer! aat Curing their debate, ſome onehs thcryed Þ Firethat wis kindled in 
| a Neighbours houſe, and the enterutew of a wild beaſt hath divided the thiefe 
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| breath we drive our ſpirit from vs. Whilſt we are amongit men, let vs embrace 
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pied | wich vs, wecharge lim on cuery l1de,meane waile both the conquered & 
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mainder of our iile fn quiet and peace,and let not our death be a pleaſuretoany 


z 


— 


and the Merchant. We have no leiſure to wreſtle with lefler evils, when greater 
teare appeareth, What have we to doe with fighting 1ndambuſhes? Doeſtthou 
wiſh him with whom thou arr cifpleaſed , any mor: then geath ? Although 
thou ſayeſt nothing to him he hall dy 'e; thou lo'e; rt y !abour, thou wilt doe 
that which will bedone. I will not,fayeſt thou,forthwith kill him, but banih, 
diſgrace,or punith him. I pardon him rather that deſireth his enemy ſhould 
be wounded, then ſcabbed ; tor ſuch a man is not onely badly bu: baſely min- 
ded: whetherit be thatthou thinke! t of ea: h or any __ ore {light evil, there 
is buta very little difference betwixt the day of thy delire, & the puniſhment | 
which ſuch an one ſhall endure, or till the time rhou ſhalt reioyce with an euill | 
conlcience at themiſeries of another man: tor eucn now , while wee draw our | 


humanity, let vs be dreadtull or dangerous to no man let vs contemne etry- 
ments,iniuries, flanders, and garboyles,and wi: th preat minds ſufter ſhort 
incommodities; whillt we looke behind vs,as they ſay, and 
turne our ſclues, behold death doth pre- 
lently attend vs, 
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7 be firſt Zooke. | 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Lies1vs 


Heſc Bookes were writteninthe be "TIAPING of | "Ner ors ret ae, which he hims- 
ſelfe manifeitly proneth in his firit Booke and ninth C hapter whereas he wrt. 
reth that he was entred into the nineteenth yeare of his age. And wndoubredt 

both the words and matter are worthy of a Prince ; and I would to God they would 
ar th; ſam C41) d from: thence on er the ſpits of mercie ana m1 arnitn le.le be. 
innethwithNerots praiſe, and that deſeruedly ; for his beginnin 75 Were 3319- 
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| 4 derate. Afterwards, in the third Chapter, he din, deth bis writin: 7s into three | 
parts - 2 an of Manudidton, the othet whiche. xplicateth the ; ati reof Clen wew- | 
cie. T hirdly, what leadeth men the ennro, 4d Ir wet th them. Allthewhi jog | 
Booke intreateththercof, and is # = ferefiont | he LG downe the pro, ofit of Cle. | 
mencie, and hoiy greatly it beſeemeth Kinzs. T hat Clemencie welt becormeth | 
them, tecauſe they are the hea: _ of the Con n:ompeate , and we are the bodie and | 
members. But whos beth ar j dareth not and n6:: 1 /hethnot h:s bodic 7 CANG that 
ſhe I3 Fact t "oF M4 alſo whct C t/ ere 47rt H-473) O Neu, VS, W677 if then F "B ITT , al | 
Wares , 110i #:4ket the Commormwed, ea 4 ſo l:tnde. By the 0x4) 2c of the £0as, | 

| who (pas Us. Likews ſe i regard of f. {47Me, ved ſe AIBTS dC110115 wt the obiedts | 
of all : ens e) es, &ad the leaſt cruettie ws to long # By their jec: uritie z for they that 


| L COrerne L168 AGE HOT ſed are, 43 he aninexet! h ſome PTL Tf actions of A vs ys 


| STVs, Contrariwiſe, intyrauts, whoworke their owne dc! ructions by erucltieL, 
| hatr . wT7” {perils tut 5 Prive, dAoth th refore puniſh [claame,mildcly and tem. 
Fz ; ate! , 9214 7 ve 7; 7nde, and after the example of Parents; *4Nd that w0dcr 41104 


| witfulhy ( 411 Schoo! CI, Wn. $, 4} ORF, + beat: 's and ſeruants yea, it uſcd 
» ' 


by nature. by ti; CX 41) ple of LC , whoſe K } #24 r h; ith h ariz Ho ſtire. But new' 4 


i 
, bl , , 
| Prince when he puniſheth, erth ; puniſberh for his owne or another mans cauſe :; 
f F '* . - A # 
1/14 OW ne can! has 1 WI to be r7 TOorous, becarſe he liucth in ſo hi 5 To 
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bow to mode. 41 
the minte:, 
wbich they my 
doe the better, 
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| Lucius Anneaus Seneca. L1Ba. 
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o/crnuclute, and the miſchiefes and ouerthrowes that 2row by her. 
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z#| Clemencie, to the end that in ſome ſort I may 


if tbey meditate | 


w'.2t prebermt- 
nence they Vaue 
aboue oiber 
mcn, 


|| ſerue thee for a mirrour , and ſkew thee to thy 
3 ſelfe, in ſuch fort, as thou mayeſt receive a per- 
fir contentment thereby : for alchough the rrue 
fruit of vertuous actions be to have done them, 
| and that without vertues themſelues there is no 


= 
Spy || bem ſelues; yet there is a certaine pleaſure to cx. 

SS £2) amine and vititea good conſcience cuery way, 

and raen to fixe a mans eyes vpon this infinite multitude, turbulent, ſeditious, 
paſtonate, that bathe themſelues willingly in other mens blouds,yea, in their 
owne, it they have broken the yoke that reftraineth them; and to ſpeak thus in 
himſclte to himſelfe: 1am ke amongſt all other mortall men, who have becne 
agrecable tothe gods, and whom they haue choſen tor their Lieutenant vpon 
the earth, I have the power of life and death over all nations. Ir lyethin my 
hands to diſpoſe the eſtate and condition of every man; Fortune pronounceth 
by my mouth that which the intenderh,thart every man ſhall have and pollefſe 
in this life: whole Nations and Cities conceiue occalion of reioice by my com- 
mandements. There is no Nation whatſoeuer, that flouriſheth not. by my 


ſwords, which haue beene ſheathed by my peace, ſhall be drawne againe. Itis 
in my power to ordaine what Nations [hall be exterminated , which ſhall be 
| tranſported from one country to another, which infranchiſed,or made ſubie; 
| what Kings ſhal be conquered,and whole heads1hall beadorned with the roy- 
all wreath ; what Cities ſhall be ruinated, and what builded. Being thus pol- 
ſeſled of ſo great power, neither hath wrath, nor youthly heate,neyther folly 
or inlolence of men, which havc often made the moſt remperate to loſe their 
| patience, neither the proud deſigneto make ſhew of my power, in cauling 0» 
; ther men to feare, (a glorie too frequent among ſuch as are Monarches) hath 
| never inforced mee to chaſtiſe or put any man to, death wrongfully. My 
ſword is hidden, nay more, kept in the ſheath. The bloud of my meanctt ſub- 
 ietsis carefully ſpared by me. Althougha man have many imperfeRions,yet 


| in regard heis aman,he is gracious in minecics: my ſeverity is hidden, and my 


\ Clemencie apparant, Sucha watch haveT ouer my lelfe, as if I were to yeeld 
an account tothelawes (which from obſcuritie I have broughtto light) of all 


| mine ations. I have pardoned one by reaſon of his youth, another becauſe be 


was 01d, that man becauſe of his magiftracie, that other for his obſcuritic : and 
when in thoſe that were fultie, I found not any occaſion of mercie, I bare with 


{ them forthe loue of my ſelfe, If the immorrtall gods ſummon me this day ro 


yeeld vp my reckoning, I am readie ro account for the whole world. Cz/«r 
thou mayeſt boldly ſpeake this, that ofall thoſe things which thou haſt imbra- 


ced 
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411g tothe Law,to amend them, or to make other better or more ſecwre. And 
ai thele thinzs the ſeldomneſſe of puniſhment will effect; they that are often, are 
{et l:7ht by, and are deſpiſed. In the ſhutting vp he ſetteth downe the detefsation 


Ezo Cars a x, have determined to write of 


© recompence whatſoeuer , that is worthie of 


200d will and fauour; vpon the leaſt inkling I ſhall piue, ſo many thouſands of 
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ced vader thy protection and fate-guard , thou haft taken nothing from the 


Common-wealth,either by violence or cunning. Thou haſt wiſhed and pur- 
chaſed innocence,which1s a praiſe very rare,and ſuch as yet hath not bin gran- 
ted ro any Prince. I hou loſeſt nur cy paines, and this thy ſingular bountie 
hath noc met with ingratctull or milconceiuing ſubiets, Each one acknow- 
ledgeth the good thou haſt done them. Never was man fo beloued by ano 

ther, as thou art by the Romane people, whoſe great and continual] felicitie 
thou art. Bur thou halt laide a waightie burthen on thy ſhoulders. No man 
ſpeaketh more now of the tormer yeares, citherot the Empire of _UHn2n/ſ1s or 
Tiberizs. Neyther ſeeke they any patterne beſides thy ſelfe , whereby they 
may gouerne their life. One yezreof thy gouernement ſheweth that which 
we hope for in the yeares that follow, which would bardly be imagined, if this 
thy bounty were borrowed for a time, but is naturall. For no man can long 
time conceale his imperfeAions, and the ations ſuddenly difcouer what thi 
hidden nature1s. I hoſe things that contain verity and which grow from ti12t 
which hath ſome firmitie in it, increaſe, and from time to time waxe berte: 
and berter, I he Romane people were verte much perplexed whillt they ſtood 
in expeRation, wacreunto thy generous nature would apply it {elfe at che farit, 
Now are all mens delires accompliſhed and aflured ; for itis nor to be feared 
that thov wilt forget thy lelte ſuddenty. Too much fclicitie maketh mcn © 

uer-greedie; nclitier are defires at any time ſa tempered , that they ftay them 
ſelves vp9ntuat good which 15 betalne them. Euery one alcendeth from grear 
vnto greater, and they that haue attained ſuch things as they boped not tor, 
embrace ſtrange aclignes : yer all thy Cit!zens doenow conteſle chat they are 
happie,and that nothing can beadded to their telicitic, except it ſhould be per- 
petuall. Many things cauſe them to con'elle thus much, namely, their great 
and aſluredrepoſe, withzl] the commodities of life, which is a good which be- 
falls a man very harely, and vponthe end ot bis yeares, Beltdes all this , a iu- 
tice placed aboue all iniurie. I hey repreſent vato themielnes, and fee an ex- 
ce!lent forme ot publique goucrnement, which containeth all that which is re- 
quiſice tocltabliih a periect tbertie, provided, that it be ſeconded by a conti. 
nuall diligence. Bur pciacipally >oth great and little are rauithed , in coniide 

ring thine altabilicie, ſo equall and anſwerable to all mens expeRations. For, 
as touching thine other vertues, eueric one partaketh them according to the 
proporuon of bis fortune, and expeReth more orletle of thy larges ; but all of 
them in gencrail depend vpon thy Clemencie: neither is there any one lo aſſu- 
redin his innccence,that had not rathcr proftrate kimſelte before thy Clemen- 
cie, whica is lo readte to excule and winke at euery mans faults. 
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Veil know there are ſome that think that Clemencicemboldneth 
LS thoſe menthatare moſt wicked, becauſe ir tandeth in no ftead, 
B exceptit be atrer that the favicis committed, and this vertue only 
& ccal-thamonght thoſethat are innocent. Bur firſt of all, even as 

the vie of Phyltque ts as honourable among the licke, as it is a- 
mong{t the whole ; {0 although the nocen: cry vpon Clemencie,yet the inno- 
cent furbcare not to reucrenceit. Moreover, Clemencie hath place in the per. 
lon ofthoſethar are inngccat, becauſe the quality of che perſons purteth them 
in 
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| oferrours, T here mult therefore be ſome moderation praQtiled that knoweth 


 reth, muff incline more to humanitie then rigor. 
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\n danger; and Clemencie not onely afhfteth the innocent, but oftentimes ver. 
rue likewiſe,by reaſon that the times may become ſuch, that ſuch rhings may 
be opprefled and puniſhed, which thould be praiſed. Moreover,a great part of 
men may grow to an amendment 1n their Jiues; yet muſt we not alwaies par- 
don the greater number that oftend. For whcre the difterence betwixt good 
4nd bad men is taken away, there followeth a confuſion and a breaking forth 


how to diſtiaguiſh good minds from reprabare;ncither ought a Prince to have 
2 confuſed & vulgar,neither too reſtrained Clemencie : for it is as great crueltic 
to pardon all,as to pardon none. \We mult hold a meane; but becauſe modera. 
tionis hard to be obſerued , whatſocuer is like to be more then cquity requi. 
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= d Ve theſe things ſhall more htly be decided in another place: for | 

| a the preſent | will divide this matter into three parts. The firlt 
| $5 ſhall ſerue tor a Preface or Induttion, T he ſecond ſhall expreſſe | 


& thcnatureand habitude of Clemencie: for whereas there arc 
vices that counterfeit vertues, they cannot be diſlinguiſhed ex. | 


| cept thou ſer downe ſome markes whereby they may be knowne. Thirdly, | 
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we will enquire how the minde attaineth to this vertue, how he ſortifieth him- | 
ſelfe thereby,and by vie maketh her his owne. But it muſt needes appeare that | 
of all other vertuestherec is none more conuenient for man, becauſe there is 
none more humane then it: and not onely amongſt vs Stoicks, who maintaine 
that a man is a ſcciable creature, and 1s made for the common good of others; 
but alſo amongſt thoſe that gine men oner to pleaſure, all whoſe ſpeeches and 
ations tend to their particular profit. Forit a man ſeeke for repoſe and idle- 
nes, he bath found in Clemencie a vertue agreeable to his nature, which louerh 
peace,and reftraineth the hand. Bur of all others, Clemencie becommeth no 
man more then it deth a Prince: for ſo is great power honourable and full of | 
lorie in great Porentartes,it they vie it for the comfort of many ; as contrari- | 


| wile force 15 pernicious that ſerueth ro no otherend but to offend others. A 
| man cannot ſuthciently expreſſe how firme and well grounded his greatnefle | 
- 15, whom ail men know to be as much forthem, as he is more bighly raiſed a- ! 


| bouethem ; whora they obſerueto keepe continuall watch for the ſafetic of 
| them allia common, and ot cuery one in particular; vpon whoſe approch they 


' 


— 


| the conleruauen of h1s life it were needfull for him ro march vpon the bodies 


runne not away, aS1t any cviil neered them, or that ſome cruell beaſt broke 
out from his den, but they fiockeand runne vnto him,as toa gracious and ſhi. 
ning Sunne, readieand addreſſed ro aduenture vpon their weapons who have 
plotted treaſons againlt him,and to make a bridge of their bodies for him,iffor 


of men that were mangled and cut in pieces. T hey watch about him during 
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| therimerhat he licepeth : by day time they inuiron his perſon on everie ſide, | 
| 2nd |:Fany one thould hurt him , they expoſe themſelves to all dangers for 
| bira, whatſoever they be that preſent themſelues. This conſent of Nations 
and Cities, in louing and maintayning their Kings,and employing their body 
and goods indctence of a Princes life, is grounded vpon good reaſon. Neither 
15 this balenefle and madncle in them for one man, yea, and he ſometimes old 


and 
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and decrepir,in ſy many thouſands roattempt vpon the points of chcir encmies 
| weapons,and to redeeme one ſoule by the death of many,and rhar one, an old 
and weake man ſometimes. Euen as the whole bodie ſcrueth the ſoule,and by 
meanes thereot leemerh more great and of tairer appearance,whereas the foule 
contrariwile, |yes hid and inutfible, without any certaine knowledge in what 
place itremaineth, and yer notwithſtanding the hands, the feere, the eyes do 
ſerue the ſame,the skin as her bulwarke defendeth her,and (their is that [tayerh 
or maketh vs runne hither or thither at her pleaſure, ſo thatif ſhe be conetous, 


wetrauel whole ſeas to become richzitambirious, we preſently ofter our right | 


hands to be burned,or we voluntsrily leap into the tire: ſo this infinite multi- 
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tude which inuiron one onely ſoule, is goucrned by the ſame, and guided by : 


reaſon it ſelte, which would otherwiſe deprefle and oppreſſe her owne torces, 
except [he were ſuſtained by his counſaile. 
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Hey therefore loue their owne ſafetie, when as for one man they 


*Þ), leade ten legions to the barrell, when they runne reſolutely ro 


the charge, and preſent their breaſts ro be wounded, tothe end 
their Emperours colours ſhould not be taken. For he it is that is 

the bond , whereby the Commonwealth is faſtened roge- 
' therzheis that vicall ſpirit by which ſo many thouſands liue : of her ſelte the 
ſhould be nothing but a burden and prey, it ſo be the ſoule of the Empire 
were taken from her. 


The King in ſaſetie, all men line inpeace; 
The King once loft, then faith and troth doth ceaſe_. 


Such anaccident ſhall extinguiſh the peace of Rome, this ſhall bring the for- 


| 


: 


tune of ſogreata people vnto ruine. So long ſhall this people be freed from | 
this danger,as long as ſhe knoweth how to indure gouernment, which gouern- | 


ment if at any time ſhe (hall (hake oft, or hauing calt it off by any caſualty, (hall 
retuſe to vndergoe again,this vnity and contexture of ſo great an Empire, thall 
be divided into many parts, and eventhen ſhall Rome ceaſe to commaund 
when (ſhe refuſeth and negleReth to obey. It is not therefore to be wonde- 
red at that we loue Princes, Kings, and Tutors of publiques States (by what 
name ſoeuer they be called) more then our private familiars. For it men of 
the beſt iudgement doe thinke that that which concerneth the Common.- 

wealth is of greater importance then that which roucheth their owne particu» 

lar,it followeth that he, vpon whoſe ſafetie the whole Common-wealth bath 

an eye, ſhould be more deerely loved thenany other. In time palt, Ceſar fo v- 

nited and enboſomed himſeltein the Common-wealth of Rome, that the one 

might not be (eparated from the other without the ruine of them both); tor as 

he had neede of forces, ſo had they of a head. 
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T ſcemerh that this my Diſcourle is eſtranged too farre from 
mine intended purpoſe, but to ſpeake the truth,it neerly concer. 
neththe martrer. For ifitbe ſa as we may truely conclude, that 
thou art the ſoule of the Common-wealth , and ſhe the bodie; 
Thou ſeelt, as I thinke, how neceſſary Clemencie is : for thou 
ſcemeſt to ſpare thy ſelfe when thou ſparcſt others. Thou oughteſt therefore 
ro beare witheuil! ſubiets, no otherwiſe then thou weuldeſt doe with lan- 
guviſhing members andit lometimes there be need ot bloud.-lerting,take beed 
leſt the veine be opened more largely then the fickenelle requireth. Clemencie 
theretore,as I ſaid,is agreeable vnto all mens nature, but eſpecially it beſt befit- 
teth Princes, becauſe in them (he findeth more people to preſerue, & a greater 
matter wherein to ſhew her ſelfe. For how little burteth a private crucltie 
but Princes diſpleaſure is a warre. But whereas amongſt all vertues there is a 
certaine concord and agreement,neither is the one more better or more honeſt 
then theother,,yet arethere ſome vertues that are more hit for ſome perſons. 
Magnanimity becommeth every mortall man, yea,cuen he that is the moſt ba. 
ſeſt and abieteſt man of the world. For what is greater and more manly then 
to repul'e aduerle fortune? Y<t this magnanimity ſheweth it ſelfe more amply 
in greater fortune,andappeareth more powerfull in the Tribunal, then ocere 
the carth. Into wharſocuer hovſe Clemencie commeth, ſhe maketh the ſame 
more peaceable ; but in the Palacerherarer it is, the more wonderfull itis: for 
what 15 more wonderiull chen he againit whoſe wrath nothing can make head, 
to whole ſeuere ſentence cuen the y that are condemned giue conſent ; whom 
no man will queſt:on wich, why be did this,nay,it he be extraordinarily angry, 
dareintreat tor any thingzto lay hold on himſelfe , and to vie his power more 
mercifully and mildely, and to thinke this in his heart, no man can kill contra- 
ryto law, no mancan pardon bu: my [:Ite? A great mind becommeth a great 
fortune, and if he mounteth not himlclte as high as ſhe is}, and it he rayſe not 
himſelfe abouc her,he embraceth ber likewiſe,and bringeth hertothe ground, 
Butit is the property ofa great mind to be plealing,peaceable,(erled,deſpiling 

all injuries and oftences,as being raiſed to a higher cftare. It is a womaniſh qua- 

lity to be enraged with wrath,and after the maner of wild beaſts(and they not 
the moſt generous)to bite and trample downe thoſethar are vnder their fecte. 

Elephants and Lions paſle by choſe whom they have murthered & caſt down, 
Thoſe beaſts that hauc no noble heart are the moſt obſtinate. Incxorableand 
cruell Anger becommeth not a King : tor he 1s not verie much eminent above 
him, with whom by reaſon of Ciſpleafure he maketh himſclfe cquall; but it be 
giue pardon, but if he give dignitiero thoſe that haue endarigered and deſerved 
rololc theireflates,he doth chat which no man elſe can do,cxcept he that bath 

power and principallity : tor l:tc is often taken frora him that is a ſuperior, but 

neuer giuen to him that is an 1n{criour. To lauc is the property of an excellent 

fortune, which may neuer more be wondred at,then when he hath gotrenthe 

opportunity to doe that which the gods doe, by whole benefit both good and 

evillmen azz borneinto this world. T har Prince theref: re that raketh vpon 

him the mind of the gods, Ict him willingly entertaine ſome of his ſubicAs be- 

cauſe theyare good and protitable, leauethereſt as men to make vp the num- 

ber, let kim retoyce that ſome are, and other ſome let him ſuffer, 
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Hinke what ſolitude and deſolation there would bee in this Citic 
(in which a world of people going and comming incefſantly by 
the ſpacious ſtreets ccaſe not roiuttle onc another as oftentimes 
as ſomring hindereth their walke, which is as a violcat torrent 
whicha man would ſtay , in which three [treetes are requiſite at 
onetime for three Theaters, and in which 3s much corne is conſumed as is g£4- 
thered in many countries) it a man {hould leaue nune but ſuch as a feuere 
ludge would abſolue. Who is he amongſt the receivers & treafurers that (hall 
get his 2uietus eft, it he be as ſtritly cxamined as he doth others ? 15 there c- 
uer an accuſer withouta fault ? And 1 know not whethc: there bee any man 
more difhcu!r to give pardon then hee that hath often deleruc'd ro begge the 
ſame, We arcall fauijty, the one raore, the other Ieffe 3 the one of deiiberare 
purpoſe, the other being driven therevnto by aduenture, or drawne by othet 
mens wickedneſle. Sometimes we have not conſtantly perfeucred in one good 
reſolution, and have lotit our innocence with gricte, and in ſpight of our (clues; 
neither only tor the pre {ent doe we amitle, bur vnnil| the laſt houre of our life, 
we ſha/l be (till full of ſinne, Although a man hath ſo weil purged his minds 
that nothing can trouble or deceiuc him any more, yet by lianing he attaynted 
his innocency. 
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Ecauſe I have made mentionof the gods, behold here an excellent 
patterne which I preſent vnto a Prince, tocotorme himſelic cther- 
vnto (thatisto ſay) that heedeale with his ſubictts in ſuch ſort as 
he would haue the gods todeale with him : were it expedient for 
vs that the gods ſhould neucrexcule or pardon ourtauics, but thar 

they ſhould perſecute vs with all rigour ? Should there any great Prince in this 

World be found who ſhould livein aſſurance,and whole members the AruſÞ:- 

ces ſhould not gather vp ? Bur if the mercifv'l and iult gods punith not the 

faults of mightic men by confounding them by lightning, now much more 
1aſt is it, that a man who hath rhe charge ouer men ſhould exerciſc his Empire 
with mcrcifull minde,and thinke whether the (tate of the \Vorld be moregra- 
cious or faircrtotheeye, in a faire and bright day,or when as all things arc {ha- 
ken with thundcr-cracks, 2nd lightnings flaſh on eucry ſide. But one and the 
ſame is the eſtate of aquiet and moderarc Empire, as of a faircand ſhining hea- 
ven. A Kingdome wherecrueltie reigneth may becompared toatroubleſome 
and obſcure time, vnder which cnery one tremb!cth and waxcth pale, by rca- 
ſon of the ſodaine crackes of thunder, and where he thattroublcth others is as 
wonderfully troublcd for his owne part. We pardon thoſe private men more 
eaily, who rcuenge themſelnes obſtinatcly, for they may bee hurt, and their 
forrow commeth from iniury. Beſides, they fcare contempr, and not to re- 
uenge an iniury, ſeemeth rather tobe an infirmiticthen Clemencie, But hee 
that may calily revenge, and yet ferbeares the ſamec,obtainerh a certaine com- 


WV 


mendation of mercic. Men of baſe qualitie may more freely exerciſe their. 


hands, conteſt, ſtrive, andgive libertieto their paſhon. The ſtrokes betwixte. 
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Hink* rhou ita gricuous mattcr,thatthelibertic of ſpeechſbould 
bee taken from Kings, and permitted to intertours ? 1 his, faicit 
Cehou , is a ſcruitudeand not an :mperic. But their condition is 
different, who lichidden in communitic which they excecde not, 

2 hoſc vertucs appeare not but [trugglelong time, and whole vi- 
ccs lic hidden in obſ{curitic. But common report awakencth your ations and 
wordes, and therefore there are no men that ſhould be more carcfull of their 
reputations; of whom men \r much, and indiucrs places, whether they 
doe well or evill. How many things ate there which arc vnlawtull for thee, but 
permitted vs by thy benefir ? 1 may waike alvnc in any part of the Citie with. 
out fearc, although I be accompanicd by no man, and no man attend me from 
home,end wi irhout any {word by my (ide; butin the fulneſle of thy peace thou 
muſt live armed, Thou canſt not winder from thy Fortunc, ſhee will bclicge 
thee, and whither focuer tou goeſt a great traine wil] follow thee. Behold 
W1Crcunto ſoucraig ntic is ſubict, it cannot become lcefle ; but this necellitic is 
common to thee with the gods, For they are tycd vnto heauen, it is not per. 
mitted them todc ſen, 4from thence, neither 1s it ſecure tor thee to deſcend 
{rom the throne of thy grearneſle. Thou art nayled tothy greatnefle, Few 
men know our delhgnes and buſt neſſe, wee may goe forth and returne and 
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change cur fainion witkourany pub 11quc note taken of vs. 1 hou canſt no | 


more be bidden then the Sunne, A « great brightneſſe invironeth thee round 


about,towards which a!l me: bend their eyes. T hinkeſt thou that thou tom- 


meſt forth ? no, thou rifcſt Iike the Sunne, Thou canſt nor ſpeake butall the 
cople of rac world vnderſtand and marke what thor faiſt. T hou can(! not be 
1ns rie bur all men tremble, T hou canſt not afH.Q tany man , but all that are a- 
bout thee ſhake for feare. Eucn as the lightnings fall to few mens peril but to 
all mens feare, ſo the challiſcracnts of mightic Potentates are more full of feare 
then of cull, and nor withour cauſe, For in him that can doe, all men conſider 
not what hee doth , but what hee may doe. Morcouer patience maketh thoſe 
private men diſpoſed to indure thoſe inivries that are offered them ealtly e- 
nough; but C lemencic is a more aſſured ſafegard togreat men. Becauſca fre- 
quent reue enge reprellc th the batred of atew men, but prouoketh infinire 0- 
chers, The will to revenge ongit ſooner to failethen the cauſc, Otherwiſe as 
the! rees th: ;t are pruncd, ſpread forth in many more branches, and many 
xinds of plants arecut tothe end they may grow more thicker, ſo the cruel. 
ticof 1 King increaſcth the number of hisencmics in ext ting viſhing them, For 
the Parthrs and Children, the Allies and Friends ſucceede in their place who 
arc {{2ine, 
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Ow true this is I will admonilh thee by a domeſtique example. 

Ceſar Auguſtus was a mercitull Prince, it any man (hall eſtimate 
him, trom thac time he vndertooke the Empire (although in the 
common calamitie of the Common-weale, his ſword was vn- 
ſh:athed.) When as hc had growneto thoſe yecres ofage wher- 
unto thou haſt now attained, and had gotten nincteene yeeres on his backe ; ; 
and had hidden his Caggert in the bolome of his fric nds, laid ambuſhcs to de- 

feat Marke Anthonie the Conſuli,being one of the Contederates in the T rivm- 
virate z about che torticth yeere of his age, and being relident in France, there 
was ridings brought vnto him, that Zacims Cyrnaa man of weake ivdgement 
had conſpired and plotted reaſon againit him. It was told him where, when, 

and how he [hovld be attempred, by one of thoſe who was a partic in the con- 
federacie. Whcerevpon he relolued to revenge himſclte vpon him, and cau'ed 
acouncell of his friends to be aſſembled, He rooke noreft that night, where as 


| be thought with himſclfe, how he ſhould put a young Gentleman to death, of 


Noble parentage, and w ho but for this one fault was v pright enough-: and be: 
ſides was Cneizs Pompeine Nephew. Now could he not execute one man alone, 
becauſe at ſupper time bee had diſcovered to one that was called Anthonie the 


| whole cdi&t of che proſcription: Gricuing therefore and diſquiet in mind, he vr. 


tered diuers ſpeeches, and each ot them contrary the one vnto the other: what 
then (faith he) Shall I ſufter him that would murther me to walke ar his plca- 
ſure,and ſha!l [live perplexed?Shall be remaine vnpuniſhed, who not only bath 
reſolucd to kill me, bnt to ſacrihce me (for their intent was to allaile him ar a 
facrifice ) who haus bin aſlailed in vaine by ſo many ciuill warres, and atremp- 
ted by ſo many battels both by Sea and Land? Atter lome pauſc and liience he 
exclaimed againe more violently againſt himſeitc, then againſt Cyzna, and (aid 
Why liveſt thov,ifthy death be profitable and picaling to ſo many? when (hall 
I ſcethe cnd of ſo many puniſhments? is therenot bloud enough [hed yer?my 
hcad is the mark whcrat ſo many yong Roman gentlemens ſw Ords are aimed. 

Is my life ſo deere vnto mce that for the conſeruation thereot , ſy many fovles 
ſhovld periſh? Ar laſt Ziu14 his wife interrupting his diſcourſe, faid vato him: 


cuſtomcd to doe: who when as vſuall remedies take no efteR,doe attempr the 
cotrary:hitherro thou haſt profited nothing by ſcucrity. Atter Sa/ardenu; thou 
haſt ruinated Leprdvs, after Lepidus Murena , ater Murena Cepto, alter Cepto 
Ienatius,withour reckoning vpthereſt, whole i impious aid impudent attempts 
make mee aſhamed, Now make thou triall whatthy mcrcic will prof thee. 
Pardon Lncins Cynna; his treaſon cannot be denied ; he cannot hurt thc now, 

but may increaſe thy renowne. Ceſar being glad, that he had met with ſuch an 
advocate, gave his wite thanks, and preſently diſcharging thoſe fricnds hc had 
called to counſail e, he cauſed Cynna aloneto be called vato him, and comman- 
ding all the reſt out of the Chamber, after hce had willed them to ſet Cynna 


hands, that thou interrupt me not, neither chat thow exclaime inthe midlt of 
my diſconrſec, hereafter thou ſhalr haue liberty to ſpeake, T hou knowel! Cyn- 
»4,that having toundrhec in mince enemies Campe; and knowne thee not only 
to be a ſvg? cſtcd,butaborn enemy vnto me, how [ faued thy lite,and reltored 
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Will you vouchſate a womans copnfaile ? Doe that which Phylicians arc ac- | 


a chairc faſt by him, he begunne thus: This firſt of all doe | require atthy | 


' The great wilc- 
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| In iuftice forparticular affaires.1s this the caſteſt bulineſle thou canſt vndertake 
| toconteft and contend with Ceſar ? Take itto thee, it I bee the onely man 


| werethe let of thine authority and dignitic. T hou canſt not goucrne thine 
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' longrime bare he with Zepidus? he ſuffered him for many ycers to walke with 


[ 


; his brought him to that ſecuritie and felicitic which hce cnigycd, this made 


thee to all thy patrimonic, At this day thou art ſo happie, and ſo rich,that the 
Conqucrours beare cnuie againſt thee, that were conquered when thou waſt a 
ſutor tor the Pontifice, I gaue it thee negleRing divers others whoſe Parents 
had atrended me in my warres. Having thus and lo well deſerved at thy hands, 
thou haſtreſolued to murther mee, IV hen as Cynna began to cric our, that ſuch 
madnetle was farre from him, Auguſtus ſtaid him and laid : Thou keepeft nor 
thy promiſe with me Cynza - for jt was agreed betweene vs that thou lhouldeſt 
not interrupt me. I tell thee thou prtpareſt to kill mehe rold him the place,the 
confedcrates, the day, and the order of the ambuſh, and who was the man 
ſhould firike the ftroke. And when he percciued him troubled, and not only (i. 
lent becauſe hc had promiſed to be ſo, but becauſe hee was guilty, With what 
minde, ſaid he, docit chou this? T othe end that thou thy fclte maiſt be Empe- 
rour? Trucly the Common-wealc ſhould be hardly incombred, it none bur 1 


owne houſe. Of late a frankling of thine hath had the creditto condemne thee 


that hinder thy hopes, I ſurrender it. Pavulus, Fabins Maximus, the Coſi and 
Seruil;ans, 2nd lo many gentlemen of value,and Childten of ſuch worthie per. 
ſons, that doe honourto their Statues, thinkeſt thou they will endure thee? 
Bur leaſt in repeating his Oration, I ſhould fill vp the greater part of this vo- 
lume, who was well knowne to have debated with him for the ſpace of two 
whole hourcs, aftcr he had long time diſcourſed vpon that puniſhment where. 
with he would content himſcife, he added : Well Cymma, once more Ifpgiuethee 
thy life, before times as to mincencmic, now as toa T raitor and a Parricide, 
From this day forward let friendſhip bee continucd berweene vs, and let vs 
{triueto the vttermoſt to make it kgowne , whether I haue giuen thee thy lite 
with a better heart, or thou accepted the ſame with a more aſſured thankeful- 
neile. Aircr all this of bis owne accord, and vnasked, he gauc him the Conſul. 


ſhip, complayning of him that hee durſt demand nothing , ſo that ever after | 


Cynna was a moſt afteionateand faithfull ſeruant of his, and made him his 
herre, and neuer after this did any man conſpire againſt CHuguftu. 
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Hy great grand-father gave them life whom hee overcame, for 


vernment? Saluſt, the Coccians, the Duillians and all the Sov]- | 
diers ofthe firſt company of his Gard had borne Armes againſt | 
bim,notwithſtanding he inroulcd them, & choſe them to be the 
neereſt about his perſon, The Domitians, Meſſalars, Aſinians,and Cicerves,and 
all the moſt famous perſonages in Rome were indebted to hisclemencie. How 


that Equipage that becamea Prince, and would nor ſufter the Othce of high 
Biſhop tobe transferred vnto him, except it were aftcr his death, for hee had 
rather that it ſhould be @!led an honour then a ſpoile, T his Clemencic of 


him gratefull and gracious in all mens eyes, althovgh be had laid bolde on the 


Common-weale,whoas yet knew not whatit was to cndure the yoake of ſub» | 
tection, 


had he not pardoned them, ouer whom ſhould hce bauc had go- | 
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Lis. Of Clemencie, 


ieRtion, ſuch a name at this day doth this mercy of his giue him, that other 
| Princes will hardly obtaine during their lives. We beleeue him to bee a god, 
| not by any decree or ordinance : we confeſle that Augn/ims was a good Prince, 
| weacknowledge him well worthy of the name of the father of bis countrey, 
for no other cauſe then for this, that hee reuenged not thoſe contumelies thac 
were offered him (and which in Princes eares are wont to ſound moſt harſhly) | 
no morethen he did bis aRuall injuries, torthat he ſmiled at reprochtull ſpee- | 
| Ches that were offered him, for that he ſeemed to puniſh himſelte when he per- | 
| ſecuted others ; for that whomlocuer hee had condemned for the adulterics of | 
| his daughter, he was fo farre from executing them, that in their diſmiſſhon, and | 
| for their better ſecuritic he gaue them paſports, and ſafe conduts. This is true- 
ly called pardoning, that when thou knowelt that there are diners that are ad- | 
dreſſed to be angrie for thee, and gratifie thee if thou haſt cauſed any to be pur 
| ro death, thou not enly contentelt tby (clfe to giueliſe, bur alſo procureſt that 
| hero whom thou haſt giuen it be maintayned and conlerued. | 


— — 
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Hus Aug»ſius behaued himſelfe when hee was olde, or at leaſt- 
wiſe when olde age began to ſeize vpon him: In his youth hee | 
was hote, wrathtull, and did many tbings which he neuer looke 
backe vnto without remorſe. No man dare compare 4ngr//ns | 
courtelic to thy Clemency,although he equall thy young yeeres 

with his more then mature age. Suppoſe that he were moderate and mercituli 

after he bad dyed the _Ad1an Seas with bloud o: Romanes, ſunke in the Si- 
cilian both his owne and forraine (hips, ſacrificed a great number of men vp- 
on the Alrars of Peruſa,and cauſed many mulcicudes of men to be pur to death 
in the time of the Triumuirate. Burt I call not this Clemencie, but wearied | 
cruelty. The true clemencie and mercie, O Ceſar, is that which thou ſheweſt, ' 
which hath not begun with the repentance of cruelty, thine is not foyled,thou | 
haſt neuer (hed the bloud of Romane Cittizens. I his in a Prince is the true | 
temperance of a minde, and an incomprehen!1ble Joue towards mankinde, 
not to beenkindled with any deſire or ralhneflc, not to be corrupted by the ex- 
ample of tormer Princes, not to weigh how farre his authority may extend 0- 
ver his ſubiets,but to dull the edge of the Emperiall ſword and dignicie. Thou 
haſtexempred thy citic, O Ceſar tromrall bloudy maſſacres, & pertormed this, 
which with a great minde thou maye!t glory in , T ha? thorow the whole world 
thou haſt not ſhed one drop of mans bloud : and the more great and wondertull 
itis, becauſe the ſword was never committed to the hands of any one more 
yonger then thy ſelfe. Clemency therefore doth noc only make men more ho- | 
neſt , but more ſecure ; andis not only the ornament bur the aſſurce fatcrie of | 

Kingdomes,thorow which Princes hauc aitaincd Jong lite,& left their gouern- 
ments to their children and nephews , but the power of ryrants is cxecrable 
and ſhorr. What difference is there betwixta I yrantanda King ? In appea- 
rance they hauc one and the ſame dignitie; the difference is, thar I yrants take 
pleaſure in their cyrangie, Kings doc iuſtice but vpon cauſe and neceſhtie. 
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{ ther ; tor heis bath hated becauſe he is fearcd, and will be fearcd becauſe hee 


CAUSE AL 


£<84D Hat then, are not Kings ſometimes accuſtomed topnt mento ! 
Ne death ? It is truc; but ſo often as they arc aſlured that it is tor | 
S publique profte. The T yrants heart is ſet vpon murther, Bur | 
al yrant differeth from a King in fa, not in name, For Dzony. 

ſens the elder may iultly be preterrcd before divers Kings. And 

what lettcth vs tocall Z=cius Sylla atyrant, who gave ouecr killing when hee 

ſound no more.cnemics ? Although he forlooke his DiRature, and tooke vpon | 
him the robe of a private Citrizen : yet what T yrant bath there cucrbeecne | 
that ſo greedily drunke vp bumane bloud, as bee who commanded feucn 
thouſand Romanc Cittizens to be flaine ? And when as being incounſfailein 
the T emp! leof BY {[ona, neere vnto the place wherethe execution was done, he 
had heard thecrics of ſo many thouſandsthat groned vnder the [wordy and 
- iving that the Senate was affrighred rhereat : Let ws intend our buſineſſe 

({airh be) ) Fai hirsC onſcript, theſe are but a few ſeditions perſons , whom | hawne 
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Wd {1o6eſlatne, He lyed not herein; tor theſe [cerned but a few in Sy/- 
lacs cycs, Bu! hereal ter we will learne by Sy/a how we ovghttobe angry with 
our cnemics,clpecially 1} bcing ſeparated fromthe bodie of Cir1zcns,they haue 
taken vpon them the name of encmics. Meanc while, a5 I ſaid, Clemencie ct» 
teeth this, that there 1s a great difference betwixt a Kiyog and a I yrant, al- 
though both of them are cnuii oned with guards, But the one maketh vic of 
theic forces to maintaine peace, the other that by great feates he may pacific 
great hatreds, Neither ſecurcly doth he behold that very guard, to whoſc cu- 
ttodic he bath committed himſelfe, but one contrary thruftcth bim into ano- 


— 


is bated, and vſeth that execrable verſe which bath oucrthrowne many z 


And let them hate Me ſo they feare. 


Not knowing what furic isengengred in the hearts of ſubieAs when thcir ha. 
treds are increaſed aboue mea'urc. For a moderate feare reſtraineth mens 
mindes, but a continuall violence, and ſuch as is raiſcd cucn vnto the brimme,a. 
wakeneth and cmboldneth thoſe that are deepeſt aflccpe, and giucth them 
courage to hazard all, If rhou keepeſt fauage beaſts foulded vp in gins and nets, 
a horſcman may ailault chem wich his weapons at their backs, yet will they ar. | 
tempt their fight by thoſe places they were wont to flie, and will ſpurneteare | 

vndert»ote, T hat courage that groweth from extreame necellitic is maruci. 

lous forcible. Feare muſt leaue vs ſome gap to eſcape out at, and ſhew vs leſſe | 
danger then hope, otherwiſe he that was not determined to defend himlelte, 
ſceing himſcitein equail danger, will aduentpre vpon dangers, and hazard that 
life which he eſteemcrh nor his owne., The forces which a peaceable Prince 
ſhall gather for the good of his ſubieRts are Faithfull and aſſured; and the brauc 
ſouldicr who ſeemerh to aduenture for publique ſucuritie, endureth all trauaile 
willing ly, as being one of the gvards of the father of his countrey, But as tou- 
ching the violent and bloudy Tyrant, his guard muſt needes bee aggricucd at 


him. 
Cuar. 
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0) victh in cormenting, in racking, and burchering men to.death,ro 
whom he expolſceth men no otherwiſe then hee wou'd to beatts, 


he hoideth in priſon, becaule he fearerth both men and gods as 
witnelles and reuengers of 2is crimes, and who 1Salready come to that palle, 
thar he dare not change his manner of living. For amongtt all other things cru- 
eltic bath thiscurſcdevill in ber, that (he is 1n-ortigible, (he perſcucreth and i» 
not able ro recoucr any other berter courte, One wickednetle mutt bee (uttar- 
ned by another, But what is more vnhappy then he is , who cannor chuſe bur 
be cuill 2 O how wretched is that man, but true ly to himlclte ? For as robching 
others, it were veryill done by them to have pitete of him who hath exerciſes 
his power with fſaughters and rapines, who bath fearc of al! things as well 
domelſtique as forraine, that tearing armes hath recourſe vnto his weapons, nei 
ther trutting to bis friends faith, nor his chi:drens pietie: that having regarde 
in a!l ſorts that which he hath done, and that which he pretendeth to cor, and 
comming to open his conſcience repicmthed with miſchictes and torments, © 
tentimes fear cth death and defireth itagaine as often; more odious to himfelt; 
then to thoſe that ſerue him. Contrariwiſe, be that bath the care and charge o! 
| a Common-wealth, alchough he hauc a morcintent eye to the conſervation of 
ſome things more then other things, yetentertaineth all che members of thc 
1 Statcascarctully as thoſe of his body, enclining alwaics vato ſweetnelie : and 
if it be expedient tor him to doe iuſtice, he ſheweth chart hauing no enmiric or 
beaftlineſſc in his heart, it is 10 his hearts-priefe that hee l1ycth his hand on his 
weapon, Such a one, deliring to apptoue his government to his ſubteA, cxcr- 
ciſerh his power peaccab!y and to all mens profit, reputing himfeltc in his 6wn 
idgerncnt ſufhciently bappie, it hee ſhall make his fortune and condition 
knowne; affable in ſpcech, tacite inacceſſe, amiable in coun'cenance, w hich mo! 
of all winneth the peoplics hearts, favourable ro honelt enterpriſes, enemy to 
evill defignes; hcc is loved, detended, and reverenced by all the world. T h: 
ſame ſpcake men in ſecret of himas they doc in pub'ike, T hey defire he ſhould 
bavc iſſue, and that fterilliry cauſed by warres and other publike cuils ſhould 
be abclithed : no man doubtreth but that he ſhall deſerve well at his childrens 
| hands, to whom he [hall ſhew a world ſo happy. This Prince lining in ſecuri- 
| ty, by his owne meancs, hath no need of guard or garrilon, he victh his armes 
| as the meancs of his ornament, 
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Mce2P Hat therefore is his dutic ? T bat which belongs to good Parents, 
j /$ who arc wont fometimes to admonilh their children gently, 
ſymctimesto chaſtiſe them with threats, and ſometimes with 

ftripes. Doth any man of a ſetled ivdgement difinherite his ſon 
vpon the firſt offence, except many and mighty injuries overcom 
| hispatience ? cxccpt there be ſomewhat more that he feareth then that which 
ne conderanceth, he will not blot him out of his Teſtament. He afſayeth divers 
Et remedies 
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' mcd all his remedies. T hat which the Parent doth, the ſame ought a Princeto 
| doc : whom wee hauecalled the Father of the Countrie, not led thereunto by 
; vaine adulation.Fer thoſe other namesare giuen tor honour ſake. We baue cal- 
| ledthem Great, Happic and Asguſti, and bauc heaped vp whatſocuer ticles we 
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remedics before hand to reclaime him trom his diflolute and 1nconttant diſpo- 
lition,but when he hath no more hope, then aſlaieth hee his laſt remedies, No 
man commeth to praiſe bis extremeſt chaſtiſements, except hee hath conſu- 


could invent tor ambitious Mateltie: attributing them vnto theſe. We haue cal. 
led him the Father of the Countrie, to the end he might kaow, that he had a ta- 
therly power giuen him oucr his Countrie , and conſcquent]y very moderate, 
carcfull of his children,and providing tor their good, rather then his ow ne par- 
ticular, Ifthe father mult cut off ſome one of his members, it thall be as late as 
be can, and after he hath cut it oft,he will defireto revive it againe, and in cut- 
ting it of, he will ligh and diſter long time,and in diuers ſorts, For he thar con. 
demneth too-ſoone,condemneth willingly alſo. He char chaſtiſeth over ſcucre- 
ly, ordinarily chaſtiſerh vaiultly. In our memory the people of Rome ſtabbed 
ro death a Roman Knight called Erix9, with their bodkins, for whipping his 
ſonne todeath. Scarce could the authority of Auguſtus Ceſar redeeme his bo- 
dy from the hands of diſplealced Fathersand children. 
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A&R 1 vs having giſcouercd ,' that his owne ſonne had attempted 
>) and conſpired his death , atter bcc knew of the fat, baniſhed 
WA fey him ; for which ate of his all the people commended him, 
8 elpccially for this that bauing baniſhcd the parricide to I ar- 
fillies, hee furniſhed him with as great an annuall penſion, as 

hcc bad allowed him before bee bad treſpaſſed 1n this ſort. This liberalitic 
of his was the cauſe, that in that Citic, where the baddeft cauſes want no 
aduocatcs, that no man doubred but that hee that was guiltie, was deſer- 
uvedly condemned, fince the Father whocould not batc him, bad thecourage 
ro concemne him. By this very example I will give you the meanes to make 
a compariſon betwixt a good Prince, and agood Father, When Titus CArius 
would draw his ſonne into queſtion , hee called Augnitus Ceſar to countaile, 
whocame trom his owne pallace to this private mans houſe, lat cowne as a par- 
tic of the counſeil; and be ſaid not, why came he not to my houſe? which had 
ir hapned; the cenſure of the fault had beenc Cſars, and not the Fathers, T he 
tat being vnderſtood , all circumftances examined, the young man having 
bcene heard in his defence , and his anſwers and accuſations conſidered; Ceſar 
required every one of the Counfailersto ſer downe their opinions in writing, 
tothe end that no man ſhould ſubſcribe to his opinion, orif he ſpoke that 6- 
ther men ſhould follow him : and before that the billers were opened, he {wore 
that be would not be Titus Arms heire, who was reputed a rich man. Some 
baſe iellow will ſay, that Ceſar was a'raid, left be ſhould ſeeme to give entrance 
to his hope by the condemnation of the yong man.Bur I think otherwiſe, that 
eucry one of vs to defenceour ſe]ucs againſt the falſe opinions, rhart men might 
conceive againſt vs,0ughtto fix our ſelves vpon the aſſured confidence of good 
conſciences, Princes ought to doe many things ,to get them 8 g90d report. He 
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[wore that he would not be his heire. That ſameday Ari«s loſt another ſonne, 
bur 
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but Ceſar redeemed the libertie of his ſentence, and after he had approued that 
his ſeueritie was without reſpe& of recompence, of which thing a Prince 
ſhould hauc an eſpeciall care alwaies, be ſentenced him to bee baniſhed to that 
place where his father ſhould thiake nt. He iudged him not to be ſowed vp in a 
lacke, to be made prey for Serpents, or to diein priſon, remembring himſelte 
that he ſat notthere as a Judge, but as a Counſailer to the father, He faid that 
the father ought tocontent kimſelfe with the mildeſt kind of puniſhment, in 
regard of his ſonne; who was as yet young and drawne vnto this wicked a, 
in purſuite of the execution whereof, he had ſhewed hiraſclfe to bee fearetull, 
which excuſed bim in ſome ſort, and that it ſuthced therefore to baniſh him 
from Rome, and trom his fathers preſence. 
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Prince, worthie alwaies to bee called by fathers into their Coun- 
ſaile, worthy to be made coheire with their innocent children. 
T his Clemencie becommeth a Priace, that whicher ſoeuer hce 
commeth, ſhould make all things more mild. Let no man be lo 
abictin a Princes eyes, that hee hath no feeling of bis death or 
danger; whatſoever he bee, he is a part of the Empire. Let vs make a compari. 
ſon, betweene the ſmalleſt Kingdomes and the greateſt Empires ; Thereis but 
one kind of gouernement. The Prince commandeth his Subics, the Father 
his children, the maſter his ſchollers, the Captaine or Lieutenant his Souldiers. 
Shall he not be reputed a wicked father, who with continuall whipping vpon 
the {leighteſt occaiton , ſeeketh to ſtil] his children ? Whether ſhould that Ma- 
ſter be more werthy the liberall ſtudies, whe flayerh his Schollers, it they haue 
not exaRtly remembred their leſſons ; or by reaſon of their weake ſight haue 
faulted in thcir reading ; or he that had rather mend them, and teach them by 


admonitions and modeſty ? Giue mea Captatne or Lieutenant that is cruell,he | 
will make his Souldiers forſake him, and yet theſe are to bee pardoned. Were | 


ita reaſonable matter, to handle a man worſe then we doe brute beaſts ? But he 
that is a good breaker of horſes, terrifieth not his ſteede with often ſtrokes, for 
by that meanes he will become more fearefull and ſtubborne,except thou han- 
dle and ſtroke him with a gentle hand. The ſame doth the Huntſman, who 
teacheth his hound to draw drie foote, and who victh thoſe whom he hath al. 
ready trayned to the game to rouſe or hunt it. Neither doth hee ofren threa- 
ten chem, for thereby their courage is deieted, and whatſocuer forwardneſle 
'sin them, is daunted by degenerate feare; neither doth he give them liberty 
to wander and ftray here and there. To theſe maieſt thou adde theſe that have 


the driuing of ſlower Catele, which being bred vnto reproach and miſerie, 


thorow too much cruelticare inforced to refuſe their yoke. 
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Hereis noliuing Creature more vntoward, none more vntracta- 
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more rudely ? Wee cure ſickneſles and yet are not angrie with 
them 
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BE) ble in heart then a man is, yet no one is to bee ſpared morethen | 
hee 3 For what folly is it fora manto bee aſhamedrto ſpend his | 
ſpleene vpon Dogges and Horſes or Afles, and to intreataman | 
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| them, but this diſeaſe of the minde requirerh a gentle medicine and that hce 


who cureth the ſame ſhould not be angrie with the licke. Ir is the part of an 
euil} Phyſicion to deſpaire that he ſhall not cure, I he ſame ought hetodoe 
to whom the ſccuritie and proteAion of all meniscommitted, inthoſe whoſe 
mindes are affected; hee muſt not ſuddenly calt by his hopes, neither inconti- 
nently pronounce what deadly (1gnes there are inthe inhrmitic.Let bim ftrive 
with viccs and reliſt them; let him vpbraid ſome with thcir infirmitie, deceiuc 
other ſome by a gentle cure, becauſe he is likely*!t more ſooneand better to 
heale'them by ſuch meanes. Let a Prince indeuour carctully not only to cure 
bur alſo ro giue a ſmooth cicatrix tothe wound of offence. A King obtaineth 


no glory by cruell puniſhment, for no man doubteth of his power. But con- | 


trariwiſle his glory is moſt excellent, if hee containeth his power, if hee deli- 
uermany from the furic of their Enemics, and ruinateth no man by his dil- 


picaſurc. 
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Cnare, XVIII 


=$ T 15 an honour to know how to command a mans ſcrvants mo- 
g4 deltly, and in our flave we are to thinke not how much puniſh- 
4 mcnt he may cndureand we inflit vpon him without reproofe, 
9) [22 but what the nature of right and juſtice will permit thee : which 

> conmandeth vs to ſparc our Captivcs and ſuch whom wee have 
bought to be our bond-{laues. How much more iult is it for thee not to abuſe 
men free, ingenuous,and honeſt, as thy bond-mcn ? but to entertainc them, for 
ſuch as are vnder thy goucrnement, todctend them as thy ſubicRs,and not af- 
flict them as thy {laues, It is Jawtull for bond-men to flic to Ceſars ftatue. Al- 


though wee baue authoritic ro doc what we liſt with our flaues, thereis ſome- | 


what which the common right of living Creatures pcrmitrteth vs not to cxe- 
cute vpon a man, becauſc hee is of the ſame nature that thouart. Who hated 
not YVed:ss Pellio more worle then his owne {laucs did, becauſe hee fatred his 
Lamproics with mans bloud ? and commanded thoſe that offended him to be 


 calt into the ith-poole, ro what other end then to feede Serpents? O wretch- 


—— 


_- — 


cd man wortnic a thouſand deaths, whether he preſented his ſlaues to bee de- 
vourcd by thoſe Lamproics he would feede vpon, or whether to this only end 


| he nouril2cd them,that in that ſort he might nouriſh them, Even as cruel| Ma- 


fters arc pointed at thorow the whole Citie, andare reputed both hatcfull and 


| derceſtable : ſo the crucll demencie of Princes, who haue cortrafted infamic 


| 


and tatred again(t them ſelues,are inregiſtred in Hiftories to bea hatred to po- 
{teritice. Had it not þcene better ncuer to hauc bene borne then to be numbred 
amongit chuſc that are borne for a publike miſcric? 


— 7 } * < Þ 


> {cre 15 no man that can bethinke him of any thing that is more 
2&) ſcemely for him that isin authoritie then Clemencic, in what 
FX > manner ſocper, and by what rigbt ſocuer he bath the prehemi- 
nence ouer others. And the more higher bis dignitic is that is en- 

dued with this vertue , the more noble ſhall we confedle his or- 
nament, 


23) 
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[ 1D WE Of Clemencie, 
| 
| 
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nament to o bee |; which hov! d not bee hurttull but compoſed according to the 
law of nature, For nothing hath invented Kings, waich wee may know by 0- 
| ther living creatures andin particular by Bces, whoſe King hach the large 
| roome inthe hony combe, and is lodged inthe middic and molt lecureit place. 
| Belides, he jaboureth not but examincth the labour of the re(t, and whea their 
| Kingis lotthe whole {warme is diſperſed : alſo they ſuffer but one, making 
choice of him that is the bolgelt in tight. Morconer the King 1» noted tor kts 
ſcemelinclle,in taat he Ciffereta from the rett both in greatnefieand goodlines: 
yet hercin is he moſt diſtinguiſhes trom them; Bees are the molt angriclt &tel- 
ett creatures thar be, according to the capacicie of their bodics,and leaue their 
ſtings in the wound, but their Kang ha 2:2 no fting. Nature would not have him 
crucl! noro {ceke reucngethat mig at hazard bis life, and therefore tooke a- 
way bis weapon and difarmed his wrath, All x ings and Princes ought to cone 
1dcrthis exccllent exampic. Itisthecultomc ot nature to diſceucr her fclte in 
little things, and the icalt creatures minitter vato vs the molt noblcit examples. 
Ler vs noz be alhamed to learne fome good thing of the ſmaleſt creatures, lince 
the ming of a man ought tobe more {ctled and itaicd then the euill which hec 
dorſ1is burttull and dangerous, By my conſent | wou!d haue man reduced to 
this condition that his wrath (ſhould be broken with his owne weapon,and that 
he might hauc no more meanes to hurt thcn once in his life,nor exerciſe his ha- 
treds by another mans hanCcs: tor calily would turic be wearied; if of neceſhry 
(be ſhould at char which (he ber ſelke commandeth, and it {he ſhould cxprefle 
her power by tac hazard of herlite; neither as yet is [he ſecured in her march. 
For [he mull necds be ſurpriſed with as much feare, as [hee would kauc other 
haue tcarc of ker; her cycs be fixed on cucry mans bands, and at ſuch times as 
a man intcodeth not to touch her, ſhe belecucth that hee will aflavit ker, and 
hath not onc oncly minute of repole. Is it poſhble that any one would liue 
lo vnhappily, when the mcancs 15 oftcred him to paſſe his dayes without the 
burt of any man, and conf. ; awe aftaires of his charge 1n all ſe- 
| curitie, and with great contentment? Heabuſlcth bimfelte that ſuppolcth that 
| aKing is ijecure in that place, where there is not any one bur is atraid of bim, 
| One ſecuritie mull be attured by another motuali fecuritie. We necd not build 
| frong Citadcis on high bils, nor fortifie vnaccelJable places,nor cut downe the 
| lid »of ! lountarines, nur cniconce our felues with many walles and towres, 
Clemencic will ſecure a King in the open field. His only impregnable fortreſle, 
the loue of his C:ctizens. What more worthy thing can a Prince with for, 
then to _ : in al! mcns good opinion, 1nd in ſuch loue 0: his ſubictts,that their 
vowes and prayers hould inceſſantly and cretly bee powred forth for his ſ[e- 
curitie ? ihr it Shichs ilth be craled, they liſten not after his death, but are won- 
deriy y allraid , Ictt they (hould lote bim ? char there is norhing lo precious in 
any one of their eycs, that they would nur exchange for his health, and ſecurt- 
(tie; tl it thinkerh that what xcucr hath bctalne the P: Ince , Is tatall rorhem- 
| ſelues? Hercby the Prince hath approoved by continual; argucments of his 
| e0>dncfTe prhbar the Common-weale is not his, but that hce 1s the Common. 
| weales. Who dare contrive any danger towards him ? who would not if hee 
' could, prevent any diſaſter that isroward bim, vndcer whom tvuſtice, peace, 
» {ecuritic, and dignitic doc flouriſh ? vnder whom the wealthy Citics 
ad! ound | inthe plenty of ail go0d thinges ? Nether with other mindes revue- 
| rence they, ot bebo d they their governour , then if the immortal] goddes 
| ſhou'd vouch ate ther: the libertic to behold themſelucs. And why doth not 
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| 600 Lucius Anneus Seneca, L1s. 1: 

| | hethat followeth the nature of the gods, ( which is to bee gracious, liberall | 
| and powerfull, to doe good) become a ſecond to them ? This1s it that becom. 
; meth aPrincero aft, this ought hee to imitate : and as they delireto bee the 

| greateſt, ſo let them indeuour to be the beſt, 


Cates > ® 


| ><RAw2w Tc Prince is accyſtomed to doe iuſtice for two cauſes, cither pu- 

| | #\) niſhcth hee the faults that are commitced againit himſclte , or a- 
eain(t another. I will f:ft of all ſpeake of that which concerneth 

| preſent:in w.y of him. For it is a harder matter tor a man «co temper bimlelte, 

| arwraydring when hee chaſtiſcrh others, to fatisfie his private diſguſt , then to 

| 

| 

| 

' 
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Faumg gencral- 
ly daſcowur, ed of 
Clemency and 
Mcrcy at th:s 
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£e teth, and 174- ' | | , 
thereb together propoſe nt tor an example. It were in vaine mn this place toagmoniih a Prince, 
notto bel-cuc livhtly, tocxaminethe truth, ty fauwour innocency; that it may 


' ' ' 
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prem ping appeare, that ke 1s no lefl: carctull ro examinethar which concerneth him that 
and ſho bchat  lath off:nded, then that which roucherh the ſludge. But this appertayneth to 


| nite{tly wronged, he remayne malter of h15 owne heart , and gue Oucr puniſh. 
| orof a private | ment, if {o be he may ſafely doc t) or at Ica{twiſe diffterre it, 213d be moreencli- 
| man, thare | LES ; : 

[ CS ' NEATO PITOON LHUIC AWE whichare committed againſt nimſclfe, then againſt 
| 70: ' | others For enen as he is not liberall, that cutteth a large theng out of another 
| 


| to vowed, | 
; 4 | a , ' , © : ; has 0 5 
mans leather , bue hee that rake!h that from himſclie which hee giucth to ano- 


mans aF1 tion, bur him who having iuſt and vrgent occaſion, paſſhonateth not 


| ther: So will I call him mercitull, nor that weeperh, and is agrieved at another 
| 
| kimf(c]te,and knoweth that it isthe aQRof a great minde in the height of his au- 


| | 
| | thoricieto ſuffer tniurics, and that nothing 1s more glorious In a Prince, then to 
; pardon thoſe who haue offended him, 
SSA AXL 
| 4 ub4i1iimey SLA ED Cyenge is ordinarily wont to procuce two eftefs, tor either it 
3 hp | bringeth him comfort that hath re- ered rhe tnurice, or purteth 
| yd41 off bim in ſecuritic for the timeto come. A Princes fortune is (ov 
| ſpoyer of \S oreat,as itneedech not ſuch like ſolace,and his power is more ma- 
SONS & nifc!t then that hee needeto ſeeke the opinion of his greatnclle 
dy: rom the ruine of another. T his, ſay I, when heers aflaul:ed or violated by any 
| PrixcenetBer | of his inferiours; {ur it he ſeeth thoſe who ſometimes were his equals, become 
ws bis vnderlings,heis { fliciently revenged. A Seruant, a Serpent,an Arrow have 
bis ears, ! nea3K No mannath ſaveda King,except he that ſaued him were greater 
| mg T9: thenkimicite. Hee therefore that hath attayned the power cuer life and death, 
tra levee wo htto vic fo great an authoritie beſtowed vpon him by the gods,couragioul- 


; 22(11910% ly, cſp:cally ryuwards thoſe, who in his knowledge haue ſometime oppoſed 


; j 2} > wy | : 
themes 2vaink his greatnefle: bauvingatraynedthis dignitie, be is ſuthcient- 
| iyrcucnped, and hath done that which was requiſite for an entire puniſh- 
| ment. For hc that ſhould die, bath loft his life; but whoſoever from a bigh de- 


| 2rce, hath bcere proſtitute at his enemies feet, where he attenderh the defini- 
tie ſent-nce of his Crowne and life,if another man ſauce him, liucth co hits great 
glorie that preſerueth him: and addeth moreto his renowne by his life, then 
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L1B.1. Of Clemencie, h Col 
ifhe had ſentenced him to death. For he ts the continuall ſpeRacleof another 
mans vertue.[ng triumph he had quickly paſt by, But it his kingdome likewiſe 
may ſa'ely be re-deliuered into his bands,and he might be reſtored to that pre- 
heminence from whence he was fallen, his praiſe riſeth aboue all meaſure, that 
was contented from a conquered King , to take away nothing but his glorie. 
This iris to triumph truly in a mans viRtorie: and to teflifie that he found no- 
thing worthie inche conquereds bands, that was an{werable to his worthineſle 
and value. As touching our Citizens and men that are vnknownto vs,and ſuch 
as are of baſe condition,the more moderatly muſt we deale with them, the lefle 
honour we (hal get by affli ting them. Pardon ſame men willingly ,diſdaine to 
revenge thy ſelfe on other ſome,and retirethy hand from them,as if they were | 
ſome lictle ſilly creatures that would ſoile thy fingers, if thou ſhouldeft rouch | 
them; bur as touching thoſe that are either to be pardoned or puniſhed in the | 
eye of the State, make vic of the occalton of thy accuſtomed Clemencie. | 


| 
| 
| 
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Er vs paſle ouerto thole iniuries that are done vnto another, in | 
Y puniſhing which, the Law hath obſerucd three things, which a ET: 
_ ) Prince likewiſe ought to follow , either that he may amend him | gente chuliue- 
S z whom he punilheth , or to the intent that his puniſhment may | =! proj.etb 
Was make the reſt better; orthatby cutting offtheevill,the rett may | 30, 
live more ſecurely. In regard of the faultie or guiltic, you ſhall induce them | fices, and 
morecalily to reforme their lives, if you chaſtice them gently; fur he livech | #97 77nce *im- 
; nag . ſelfe then cruel 
more circumſpectly,that bath ſome daies of his life pardoned bim to live in. | jour. 
No mancareth for his decayed dignitie.Itis a kind of impunirie not to beable 
to be puniſhed any more. But the fewnefle of executions reformerh the Cities 
manners the more. For the multitude of offenders breedeth a cuſtome of of- 
fence,and the note of infamy is theleſſe,the greater the number of delinquents 
there be: and ſcueritie, by being ouer vſuall,loſeth her authoritte, which is the 
greateſt honour (he hath. That Prince ſetleth good manners in his Citie, and 
more happily extinguiſheth the vices thereof,if he wink ar them,not as though 
he allowed them ; but as if he were agrieuedat them, and with great heart(. 
griefe, was inforced to punilh them. The Clemencie of him that gouerneth 
maketh them alhamed that oftend. The puniſhment ſeemeth the more grie- 


uous, when the ſentence is giuen by a mercifull man, 


He proſecuteth 
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Eſtdes, thou ſhalt ſee thoſe things ofrentimes committed which | That continu-1 
are of:entimes puniſhed, Thy Father within the ſpace of five | © ©74*#0mh- 
[2 yeares ſowed vp more parricides , then were condemned to that | /, muub repreg; 
death in all the ages betore,as farreas we can gather. As long as | fences, a the 
there was no law eſtabliſhed againſtthis hainous crime, no chil- | */ +1 ng 
dren durſt atrempt erimagine this ſo vnnatural a wickedneſle. For thoſe Law- 
makers and notable perſons moſt wiſe and well experienced, thought it better 
to make no mention of this crime in their Lawes (as a moſt incredible marter, 
and ſuch as man ſhould not be ſo curſed as to imagine) then to publiſh by the 
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 eftablilhmen ir oflevere laws againſtthe ame, that ſo horrible an offence might | 


becommitred. Parricides theretore began with their law, & their punithment 
taught them their offence : Piery was in a deſperate eltare atier we ſaw theſe 


| ſackes more often then gallowles. In thoſe Cities where men are punithed 
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attended by cotulion,hatreds, venams,lwords, by as many dangers:s he aſſavul- 


very (eidome, euery one agreeth to live innocently and they entertaine inno- 
cencieasa publique good. Let the Citiethinke her lelfe innocent,and ſhe (hal 
be :4+ ſhe ſee the number of ſuch as are d:{lolute 1s bur (mall, the is vexed the 
more. Belecue me, itis a dangerous matter toiet a Citie ſee that there arc more 
wicked then good. 


Eunak AAILIV. 


(IN times paſt, there was a decree ſet downe by the Senate,thatour 
\ IS I ilaues and tree-men ſhould be diitinguiſhed by the'r attire, but at- 
is WA rerwards it appeared what danger was imminent, if our ſcruants 
8.994 (hould have begun to haue numbred v3. Know this, thatif no 
man be pardoned,thisis likewiſe to be feared, that it will quickly 
appeare what aduantage the worſer part hach ouerthe better: no elle dilho- 
nourable are many puniſhments to a Prince,then many tuneralsto a Phylitian, 
He that goucrneth more mildely, 1s obeyed more willingly. Mans minde is 
naturally rebellious, oucrthwart and proudc he followeth more willingly then 
beisled. Andas generous and noble horſes are berter guided by an ealle bit, 
ſo voluntary innocence followeth Clemency of her owne motion : inthe Citie 
this ſweeteneſle is a good thar deſeructh ro be maintayned. So then there 
1s more gotten by following this way. Crueiticis inhvumane imperfeCtion,jir is 
vnwortbie ſo mild a mind: bt 15 a beaſt-like rage to reioyce in bloud & wounds, 
and laying by the habite ofa man, to tranilate himſelte roa wild beatt. 
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Or,tell me «Alexander, | beſcech thee , whether of theſe two is 
more ſtrange, cither.that thon command Zy/{/machns to be caft 
3 gfe, vntothe Lions,or thatthou thy felte reare him 1n picces with thy 
Z TS eager teeth? The throat'and crve!rie of the Lion 1s thine owne. 
O how gladly wouldett thou haue had theſe clawes , and that 

great throat,capable to deuoure and ſwallow men? \\ erequeſt thce not that 

this hand of thine, wkich hath pur to death three of thy deerelt triends, ſhould 
doe good to any man,nor thatthy felon heart (the vnſatiable ruin of Nations) 

(hovld glut it [clte otherwiſe then in bloud and murthers 2 wee will take it for 
thy Clemency,and fo call it,ifin murthering thy friend thou make choice of an 

executioner amongſt the number of men, This 1s the cauſe why crueltie 1s 

moſt of al to be abhorred, becauſe the paſſeth the bounds, not only of cuſtome 
but of bumanitie. She ſearcheth our new puniſhments,and applyeth ber mind 
thereunro, ſhe inventeth inſtruments ro multiply and prolong pain,and to con- 
tent her ſelfe in thoſe torments which other men ſuffer. Then doth that dire 
lickeneſle of the minde grow into molt deſperate rage, when crueltic is turned 
into plealure,and to murther men is reputed a May-game. For ſuch a man 1s 
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Of C Jemencie® 


ted,as heis rhe danger of many men,and ſometimes by priuate counſailes,and 
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[lighr and private overthrow of ſome particulars, incenſeth not whole Cities : 
that which beginneth ro rage on cuerie (ide, and indiftcrently actempreth all 
men,armeth euery man againſt it, T he ſmaller Serpents ſlip by vs z neyther 
are they much ſought ater , but if any one waxeth aboue ordinaric meaſure 
and bigneſle,& becommeth a monſter, when he hath infeed the fountains by 
drinking in them, and ſcortched with his breath , and rent with his railants 
whartſocuer he treades vpon, we ſhoore at him with Baliſtils and Croſbowes. 
The ſmaller cuils may ſpeake faire, and fo clcape, bur we make head again! 
the great ones. 1| there be but one licke in a toule, it.makes no great matter; 


ſome priuate boule be et on fire,the neighbours bring in water and quench it; 
bur when thefice is ſcattered abroad,and layes hold on many houſes, un cannor 
be quenched bur by the ruiac of a part of the Citie. 
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Erutle bands likewiſe haue reuenged the crueltie of particular 
men,although they ſaw their death before them. The crueltic of 

[ yrants, the Nations, people,& choſe that were oppreſled, and 
ſuch as were moſt neerely threatned thereby, haue attempred to 
confound T yrants. Sometime thir owne guards haue conſpired 
againſt them,and exerciſed vpon them thar perfidiouſnetle,impiery,& cruelty 
which they themſelues had learned of thera. For what can any man hope from 
him whom he hath trayned vp to be evill? Wickednefſe appeareth nor long 
time, neither finneth ſhe as much as ſhe is commanded. Bur put c2ſe that cru. 
eltic be aflured ; what a Kingdome hath ſhe: No other then the form of ſacked 
Cities, and the terrible faces of publique feare. All things are fad,rroub!:ſome 
and confuſed, euen the pleaſures themſelues are feared : they banquer not e- 
curely,and in their feaſts though they be drunke,they muſt Fauea watch ouer 
thrir tongues: they cannot truſt their I heatres where men ſeeke occaſions to 
accule and put to death now this man, now that man. \Vhen their Ban- 
quets be prepared with greater charge,and Kingly riches, and by the excellent 
inuention of cunning Artiſts, who is be,[ pray you,thart would take pleaſure to 
depart from his ſports toa priſon? Good gods,what a milchiete is this, to kill, 
to rage,to delight inthe noyſe of ſhackles, ro cut of Citizens heads, to ([hed4e 
bloud in everic place whereſocuer he commeth,toterrifie men.and make them 


did reigne? it Serpents and every other noyſome creature ſhould have power 
ouer vs? They being voide of reaſon, and being condemned by vs tor the 
crime of immanirie,abſtaine ftrom thoſe of their awne k:ad,yea,and itmilitude 
is a proreio amongſt the ſauage beaſts;bur amongſt men only rage forbeareth 
not his deereft friends, but maketh one account of ſtrangers as of home-bred, 
whereby he may more bulily creepe into private mens {laughters, and after. 
wards inco the ruine of Nations. Hee repureth iro be for his royaltie to caſt 
fire vpon houſes, and to plough vp old Cities : he beleeuerth it to be ſcarce 
Kingly to command one or two to be (laine,except at one time atroupeo! mi- 
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bur when it appeareth by the death of many that the plague is there, the Citie | 
cries out,and cuery man flies, and each man litterh vp his hands to heauen. if 


fie from his terrible lookes! Whar orher life would there be it Lions & Beares 


ſometimes by publique calamities ke is ſurpriſed and circumvented. For the | 
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| ferable men ſtand ſubie&ro his ſword, he accounmterth his crueltie to bee infor- 

| ced and reſtrained. That is true felicitie to ſauc mary mens lives, and to call | 
| them backe from death that are adiudged to dicz and to merit a ciuill Crowne 
by Clemency. TI here is no ornament more worthie or better fatting the great- 
neſle of a Prince then ſuch a Crowne, with this inſcription, 06 cines ſernas | 
105; notthe Chariots of barbarous Nations bzſ{prinkled with bloud, 

not ſpoyles gotten in warre. This is a diuine power to ſaue 
men by companies,and publikely : but ro murther 
many, and they vnheard,is the a of a 
Tyrant and Mur- 
therer, 
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A DISCOVRSE OF 


: CLEMENCIE: 
VVraiten by 
LVCIVS ANNARYS 


SENECA, 
To Nzro Cui#isaAR. 


T be ſecond Booke. 


The Argument of Ivstvs Li1iyes1ys. 


Nee more he praiſeth N # xo and hu excellent voice, Then paſſeth he ower to 

the ſecond part,and ſheweth the Nature of Clemencie,and defineth the ſame. 
He explaineth it the more by the comtrarievice, and produceth Crueltie, and de» 
ſcribethit. Afterwards he limiteth Clemencie, and will hane it rewoned from 
Compaſſion, for this 8 avice amongſt the Storckes. Neither gineth he leaue tore« 
mit or gine pardon, but to ſpare and to counſaile, which they diſtinguiſh rather in 
words then in matter. This is the end of the Booke, but not of the matter, and by 
the diuiſion it appeareth that many things are wanting which hane beene obſcured 
by the tmtquitie of the time. It w10 be ſorrow ed for,tn ſoworthie aT ract : which 
had it not beene,in my iundgement this ſecond Booke hadequalled the firis. 
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Hat which moſt chiefly moved me, Nero Ceſar, 
to addreſle and dedicate this diſcourſe ot Cle- 
mencie vnato thee, was a ſpeech of thine which 
not onely rauiſhed me with admiration, at ſuch 
t1me 4s$ | heard it, but eucn then when afterwards 
[ recited 1tto others, A generous ſpeech,the argu. 
nentofa great minde, and greater lenitie ; w hich 
te,p | a5 not ſtudied for, or fitted to flatter other mens 
5 oo :ares, but ſudain!ly brake forth ; and brought thy 
/ 14 beautie that contended with thy Fortune into the 
publikeeye and cenlure of all men. Burras a Cap- 


taine ofthy Guard, a man of honour, and knowne by vs for ſuch a one, having | 


charge to carrie two theetes to execution, laboured, that thou wouldeſt l1gne 
the fentence that was giuen againſt them both : which being deferred diners 
mes, heinliſted at laſt chat it might be diſpatched. Bur atter that, rothy owne 

Fif x beart{ 
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He preſageth the 
continuance of 
Nerocs C!e- 
mencie,to tbe 
comfort of Þi 
Subiefls and the 
amaſe of buy ent» 
mics, 


| pen aflemblyofall living men,and whereot Kingsand Princes might make vic 
| whenthey ſhould take their oath vato their Subicts, O ſpeech worthie the 


| yong againe. Truly thisis the houre wherein all of vs ought ro accord in equi. 


| Lucius Anneus Seneca, L465 | 
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| heartſ-griete and thy diitaſte, be had drawnethe writing out of his boſome,and 

| delivered it intothy hands,thou cried(t out, / wew/4 I could neither reade nor | 
write. O ſpeech worthieto be heard by all thoſe Nations that inhabire the” 

Romane Empire, and by thoſe neighbour Countrics that are ſcarcely aſſured | 

of their libertie, and by thoſe likewiſe who both in minde and might arme 

| themlelues againſt their proſperitie. O veric worthie to be reuiued in the 0- 


> O— 


— 


ancient innocencic of Mankind,in favour whereof the former ages ſhould wax 


tic and Clemencie, driving far from vs this couerouſnefle ro enioy other mens 
fortunes, whence all the infirmities of the minde doe ariſe. Now it is that pie- 
tie, integritie, leyaltic, and modeſtic, ſhould life vp their beads , and that vices 
which have ſo tyrannouſly daminered over vs long time, ſhould finally quir 
their place, and religne it to an age more bappie and pure. | 


Cauak I1L 


S®@© Dare well hope and promiſe, Ceſar, that the greater part hereof 
ſhall cometo paſſe. This Clemeficie of tkine ſhall by little and 
little be publithed, and ſpread thorow all the bodie of thine Em- 
pirc,andall things ſhall conformethemſclues according tothe ex- 

ample which thou giveft them. Good health proccedeth from 
the head, and afterwards cauſeth that all rhe members are nimble and ſtrong; 

as contrariwile they languilh , if the ſpiricthart quickneth them, bee amated. 
And both thy Citizens and aflociates ſhall be worthie of this bountie , and 
good manners ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed chorowour the whole world, and (hall be 
extended incuerie place. Sufterme to inliſt a little Jonger on this point,not to 
the intent totickle or flatter thine eares, foric is not my cuſtome. [ had rather 
offend thee in ſpeaking trath, then pleaſe thee by flatrerie. What is the cauſe 
then, why I deſire thou ſhouldeſt be ſo familiarly exerciſed in the knowledge 
of thy good words and ations? Truly no other but that one day thou maycſt 
fay and doe that with iudgement, which now thou ſaiſt and doeſt by a naturall 
aptitude of thy minde. This conſider I with my ſelte, that many dereſtable 
ſpeeches of Princes are centred into mens hearts, and are ordinarie in their 
mouthes, as this : 


With deadly hate let them purſue me, 
Prouided alwaies that they feare me. 


—_  — 


WW hereunto reſembleth that Greeke verſe who willeththat when he is dead, 
T he ſolid Earth ſheuld with the fire be mixt. 
Andothers of this kinde : But I know not how ſuch ſpirits, ſo prodigious and | 
ſo hatefull, haue ſo found our and expreſled their violent and furious conceits. 
I have never as yet heard a proud word vttered by a good & mercifull Prince. | 
Wharis itthen that thou art to doe? Forſooth this, that as (lackly as thou | 
maiſt and with ſome remorſe, and with ſome delayes alſo (vntill ſuch time as | 
thou art inforced thercunto) thou writethar which draweth thee in hatred of | 


writing, yet ſoas thou doeft now,in temporiſing and delaying diners tines. | 
C HAPs 
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Of Clemencie, 
ITT. 

Ve leſt fometime this goodly and pleaſing name of Clemencie 
[hould haply deceiue vs,let vs lee what Clemencie is, what a one 
ſhe is, and to what end (he tendeth. Clemencie then is a modera- 
tion of the mind,that reſtraineth the power which a man hath to 
revenge himlelte, oritis a gracious moderation of the ſuperiour 
rowards his inferiour, in eſtabliſhing of puniſhmene. T he ſureſt way (ha!) be 
to ler downe diuers definitions, for feare left one ſuffice not toexprefiethe 
ſame, and that the forme thereof (if we may lo ſpeake)elcape vs not. One may 
therefore ſay, that it is an inclination of the minde, tending to [hew himleltc 
mercitull when he ought to chaſlize. T his definition will hae ſome oppor 


on, although it be ſuch a one as draweth neercſt the truth. It wee lay rac Cle- 
mencie is a moderation remitting ſomewhat of the puniſhmene which 13 del.c- 


C42 


ued and due, ſome one will reply that there is not any vertue that doth elle | 


then (he oughr. But al men know that Clemency is that vertue which rebate 
ſomewhar of that which (he might exadt. I hey of weakelt iudgement ſu ok 
that ſeueritic is oppoled againlt it, but neuer was one vertuecotrary toanuther 


OO — RY 
— — — — I —_—_ — 


IV. 


Hat thereforeis oppoſed to Clemency?Cruelty,whichis no other 
thing then a violence of minde in exafting puniſhments. Bur 
Te there are ſome that are cruell although they doe not punilh any : 


—— __—_— — 


CHAP, 


within the way;not ro the intentrto leſſen the number, but kil. 
ling them becaulethey rook pleaſure in killing. Moreouer not contentto mur- 
ther,they tortured more bodies,as Buſiris Procraſtes did, and thoſe Pirats who 
firſt of all beat their Priſoners and a{terwards burnt them to death and duſt. 
Truly this is crueltie, but becauſeit followerh not reuenge (for ſhe was not in- 
juried)neitheris diſpleaſedat any mans offence (for no crime hath ouerſlipped 
before)it is not compriſed in our definition, which definition contayned an in- 
temperance of theminde in exating puniſhment. We may well ſay that this 
is not crueltie, bur beaftly furie which taketh pleaſure to rormene the bodie, 
and we may likewiſe call it madneſle, for there bee diuers kinds thereof, and 
none more certain then that which extendeth it felfe ro murther and maſſacre 
men.I wil! chereforecall them crueil, who have no occalton to puniſh, yer ſuch 
as keepe no meaſure, ſuchas Phalars was, who not contenting himſclte with 
putting Innocents to death, exceeded in his executions all humane and proba- 
ble meaſure. We may to auoyd all cauill, ſay this cruelty is an inclination ofthe 
minde vato moſt grieuous puniſhments. Clemency driucth this crucltie farre 
of from her, becauſe (hee hath berter correſpondence with ſenerity. [tis very 
pertinent tothe matter to enquire inthis place what mercie is, for diucrs men 
prayſe ber fora vertue : and call a good man mercifull. Bur this is an imperfec- 
tion of the minde;Crueltie and Mercy are the ewoextreames of Seuerity and 
Clemency : we muſt flye both, the one and the other, for feare leſt vnder ap- 
pearance of Seueritie we become cruell, and vnder colour of Clemencie thew 
our {clues mercifull. There is not ſo great danger herein, but they that fall in- 
ro one extremitie areas much out of the way,as they that fall intothe other. 
Cnae, 


luch as they are who kill men whom they never ſaw but mer. 
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Ven as therefore Religion reverencetk the gods, and Superſticion | 
V2 violateth them : ſo all good men ſhould thew Clemencie and | 


In thy _ ba;iter, 


ne MIYTIANRED 

the DoCtrine £> Mecknes, but avoyd Mercie. For it 1s noughtelle but a baſenes 
1 reg g of the beart which melteth in behoiding another mans mileries. 
approxng that [t is therefore moſt familiar to thoſe of the baſeſt Mettals and 
« : Minds. Such as are old womenand tender-bcarted Females , who weepeto 


it lo be they were permitted ro doe it. Mercie regardeth not the cauſe but the 
condition, but Clemencic isconioyned with realon. I know that amongſt ig- 
| norant men, the Set of the Stoicks is condemned , for being over-ſeuere and 
and luch a one as could not giue good counſailes to Kings ana Princes. For itis 
| obiected againſt them,thar they will not ſuiter the Wiſeman to yle mercie, and 
/ 
| 


| 
Pane EP ET | 
1121111 ab ce rhem weepe that are condemned, who wouid willingly breake vp Priſons, 
r 
£ 
| 


| to pardon. Theſe obictions conlidered apart, and by themſelues are odious. 
| Forthis were tocalt allthoſe head-long into deſpayre that hauc offended, and 
to ſubict all offences to puniſhment. If this be ſo, can a man finde out a Set 
more [evere then this is, which forbigdeth vs to remember that wee are men; 
and excludeth mutuall kelpe which is tac aſſuredeſt Hauen againſt the tempeſt 
of Fortune? But I ſay thatthere is no Se more benigne and gentle then this is, 
nor that loucth men better, nor that is more intent to the good of all men z in 
ſuch ſort as all the ſcope thereof, is to ſerue, ſuccour and procure the good, not 
only of his ſchollers,bur alſo of all other men as wel in general as 1n particular. 
Mercie is an infirmitie of the minde, by reaſon of the appearance of other 
mens milerics, or a ſadneſle concciued for the cuils another man ſuftereth, and 
ſuppoſeth that he ſuffereth them wrongfully. For a Wileman neyher trou- 
| bleth nor tormenteth hirſelfe, bis vnderftanding is alwayes cleere,neither can 

any thing happen that may obſcurethe light thereof. Nothing becommeth a 
man more then greatneſſe of courage; But he cannot have a noble heart, it ey- 
ther leare or griefe doe daunt the ſame , or avy of theſe paſhons obſcure or 
contratt it. T his ſhall not befall a Wiſeman; no, not in his calamities, but hee 
ſhall dart backe againe all theſe Arrowes that Fortune hath ſhot again him, 
and (hall breake them before her face. He ſhall retayne one and the ſame coun- 
renance, alwayes both peaccable and conſtant, which he might not doe if for- 
row were lodged in his heart. Adde hereunto that a Wiſeman is prouident, 
and hath his counſellin a readinefle, But that which is cleare and pure, never 
proceedeth from ſadneſle, which is a trouble of the Soule, and is not properto 
examine agy ation; nor to inuent profitable things, neither oportunely to a- 
| uoyd dangers.So then a Wiſeman is not moued with ſadneſſe for anothers mi- 
ſery, becauſe he is exempt from miſery; but otherwiſe, hee will willingly and 
with a ioytull heart, doe all that which the mercifull would doe cither forrow- 
full or compathonate. 
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L1s.2, Of Clemencie. 
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2 witlalhft dis Neighbour that weeveth, without weeping [1m- 
Liend tam his hand th: i 15 :n danger to be drowned; 
nee willlodychimthat is ſamilhed, feed himrhar is poore, not 
with ouci-iape, as forthe mo it part they doe, who wovld bcee 
ſteemed mercifull, who dild; ayne and repuile the pocre when 


they ayde t| 1:m, and fcaring left they [hou q touch them, bur as a man to'a 


leltc; i1C WH; 


man hc > will 211C, a5 Out Of the COmmo? 1 Purle. Hee (hat 1 par 10n the Sonne fur 
his Mothers tzares, command his erciues to be Jooſed ; hee (hall preferue him 
from the turie of wilde bealts, to whoſe rage be lhould have beene m__ to 
the content and plealure of the _ £31 ace will buriethecarcatſe of him that 
was condemacd; Buthe will doe ail this with a peaceable mind, on without 
change of counte! Jance. He will not therefore be monucd, but wil | helpe,will 
profic, 1s being borne tor the common goo! 1 ang the ferrice of the (C Common 
weale,whcrot te wiilgiue every one kis apart. Yea, he will extend his bountic 
tothe miſerable by proportion, and wiilreforme luch as are wicked and io be 
amended, But to thoſe thar are attiited and oppreſficd. he will yeeld tis aft it 
ance m re willingly. As of. a5 be may,he will not ſufter aduertities tro-couch 
hem. For how might bs better imp 4 y his forces and riches, then inrelicaing 
taole waor n tneinconiancie of wor [diy aftaires hathouerthrowne? Heewill 
neither be abaſhed nor diſmaid , to behold rhe disfigured face of a fickeman 
or a begger, or of an old man leaning on his ftafte, but hee wil} ath i _ fe 
likewi! erbar def: rue, and after the mannerof the gods, bekol4winh at 
full eye tic poore thatare oppreſſed. Mercie 1s 2 neere Neighbour to milcric 
for (he nach and eraweth lomewhar from her. Kno: v th It thoſe cves are wi 1k 
which are bloud-ſhot thomſclues, in beholdins another mans ſuſfy fon : cen 
43 allurcdly wv ec ovointnoattoc chem tovfull bur "re WY COU22-VDON C» 
uery 0c calton.and that yawne as foone as they Perceine anorner MaN OPEN Þ! 


OY 


mouth. Mercie is an 1mperiection of theminde, that is roo much aftet 
vnto mileric, waich ifaman iccketorina Wileman . it were as much as 1: hee 
T3395 ' | Ls 
ſhonid rc qui re | IT, TCIY OUTS FNE unera! of eh ole whom CC NCHUST heard 
of. It remayncth to declare why a YViieman -ardonech not 
" ” 
LuASS. VIL 
Fe vs now {er downe likewife what p3rdonis, totheond we may 
know that a W:if-m43 GUOAt notre BURT To  Pardonisa remilizon 
o!: defcrocd puniiomenrs. But why a WWileman ought not to 
*1 Z ' . 1 
pargo', 15 fuily Cebared bytkoſe nod ciderhiomancer tore 


LIES tull. For mine owne part to ſpeake (hortiy, as 11 4 matterrelcr- 
ved rq another mans iudgement . I ſay that he is pard2ned that thouid be py 
nilhed. Put a \Wifeman doth nothing but that he ought,netther | 
any thing of his dntie,, andtherefore hee quitreth not the pun: 


a 


-- 
-- 


ke ouoherocxat,but that which thou would _ odta woe meanes of par 
don, n pwerk thee by a more aonel! c 42] edient, For ncel FD porteth, count Th 
-th.co reteth,and doth as much af 2 pardo ned, althou pH hepardon nor, 
decauſe -ch at nardoner! ,, \ confelſe 1thatace hath omitted ſomething whicl 
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ought to be done. He will de contented to admonilh lame without chaltiſing | 
them, conlidering that they are old eaough ro amend. Hee will di{mifle an 0. 
ther in ſatetic, alchough he be apparently guilctic, becauſe he hath beene decci- 
ued, and fell into the offence being drowned in Wine. He will diſmiſle his ene- 
mies in ſafetie, and ſometimes with commendations, it they have vndertaken 
Warre vpon honeſt grounds, as for their faith,Confederates,or liberty. Theſe 
are not the workes ot Pardon but of Clemencie. Clemencie hath tree will, ſhe 
iudgeth not according to vie and cuftome, but according to equity and right, 
and (he may abſolueand raxethe charges at what rate ſhe liſterh. He doth 
none of theſe things, asit bee had done any thing lefle then iuſt, but as if rhar 
which hee had conftituted were moſt 1ult ; but ro pardon is this, not to puniſh 
thoſe things which thou indgeſt worthy of puniſhment. Pardon is the remiſſ- 
on of a re ator puniſhment. Clemencie efteR2th this principally , that ſhee 
deelareth thoſe whom ſhe diſmiſſerh ro be exempred from rhe puniſhmEt they 
ſhould ſuffer. She is therefore more accompliſhed and honeſt then pardon. 
In my iudgement, the controuerlie is vpon the word, not vpon the matrer, A 
Wiſeman will forgive many things, and ſauce many that are ſcarcely wiſe, yet 
ſuch as may become capable. He will imitate good Huſbandmen , who not 
| onely cheriſh Rraightand tall T recs, bur applyeth vader-props likewiſe to vp- 
hold thoſe which are made crooked by ſome accident. They lop ſome, left the 
ouer-thickneſle of rheir boughes doc hinder their grouth; they nouriſh ſome 
| that are infirme by reaſon of the fterilitie of the ſoyle; and to thoſe that ſpring 
vader the thicknefle of a couert, they giue them open Ayre. Accordingts 
theſe, a Wiſeman ſhall ſee how be ought to entertayne cuery nature, 
and by what meanes thoſe that are depraued, may be ftreng- 
| thened and ſtraightned, Many things ares 


here wanting. 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Lies1ys. 


E wrote 'h s Booke when he was old, and ſet it downe for an Apologie againſt 
thoſe that calumniated his wealth and behauiour. He approueth that Bleſſed 
Life conſiſteth mm werrue,yet that ſhe deſþiſeth not theſe externall things if they be. 
fall her. It is a loftie writing, and cxcellent in the parts thereof ana becauſe it con- 
tayneth golden Sentences and excellent Sayimnes. T here are two parts! thereof; Fi rſt, 
what Bleſſed Life is, and how a man may attayne thereunts. As touching the for- 
mer, he denyeth that it is tobe ſought, either in Opinion or eAManners; if we keepe 
the ordinary way, we [{ray the farther from: ber. Reaſon oxely is to bee oinencare 
wnto, ſhe ſaith that Bleſſed Life ts agreeable to Nature, that is placed 14 "__ 
not in pleaſure 4s Eeicyrvs would haue it. No, aud di; Fuſed, hee refellerh t/ 
with the [lanes thereof [o farre as he will neither hae ple aſure ioyned with vertur, 
but aboliſheth this name viterly; T his till the ſixteenth Chapter .T hence fol bevel 
the other partztoihe attaynment thereof, therefore u onely Vertue tobe eribraced. 
CAndare the reſt to be deſprſed? Hedenyethit ; Heſaith that external thing 0.5 14y 
beadmitted, but not as the end. Tea, hee mayntayneth , that they who 45 Jet are 
but in the way, ard amonzit the number of thoſe that are proficient, hane nc:d of 
ſome indulgence of Fo1 tune. Here c unninoly & manfull enong” d:fenderh he his 
owne canſe, and inducethan A auer [are to ſay: Why beſt thou! {boken thus of Ver. 
tuer haſt thou not other / helpe LAY {| hy haſt thou Sergants, tAoney, Farmes, and 
Houſhold.ſtuffe ? Hean(werethd; wer (ly? And fir ſl of all Ns hee no 4 t[eman, 
but that hee endenonreth to bee wiſe. Afterwards for theſe worthy men, Pi a- 
To, Ztxo, ArlSTOTLE, againſt whom in times paſt theſe were obier ted. 
Vertue « an his h matter : They are to bee honoured who labour to aſcend, al 
though during their attempt | they fall or are hindered. Then purpoſely ſhea. 
keth hee of Riches, whether aWiſcman onght to haue them; From the one and 
twentie Chapter. And he auerreth that the) are had out not beloned, yet rotten ho- 
n:ſity 
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| neſtly that they are, and muſt be ſpent bountifully. Hee whetteth hu Stile againſt 


Lucins Anneus Seneca, 


thoſe long-tongued bablers, and vnder the perſon of Sock at es , armeththe_ 


: 
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edze of hu Stile againſt them. But the end « wanting , and thoſe things that arc 
Uſually added, are of another mans writing, and of a different A roaument. 
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F791 L men, Brother Galie, are deſirous tolive happi. 


">< ly, yet blinde are they in fore-ſceing that which 
<1 maketh the life bleſſed & happie: and ſo difficult 
CI I a marrer 1$1t to attainethis bicilcd life, that the 
IX $4 .\wifter eucry man is carryed :w:th a deliretoco- 
x24 paſſe her, the farther off departeth hee from her, 
-OB] i he have failed inthe way : which when itlea- 
3:1 dethvs to the contrary, the very (wiftnes thereof 
fil is the cauſe of our greater diſtance from her. 
3] Firſt of all therefore we ought to con(ider what 
that is which we require : then to looke about vs 
by what way wee may more ſpeedily attaine thereunto, bcing well aſſured 
in our iourney (ſo the way bee true and ſtraight) ro vnderſtand how much 
wee haue daily profited , and how necrer wee are viito that whereunto our 
naturall deſireimpelleth vs. As long as wee wander hither and thitherand fol- 
low 07 our guide, but the diſfonant brute and clamour of thoſe that call on 
vs to vndertake different wayes, our (ſhort life is wearyed and worne away a- 
mongſt errours, alrhough wee labour day and night to get vs a good minde. 
Ler vs therefore adu'ſe, both whicher wee tend, and by which way wee pre- 
rend; 2nd walke forward vnder the conduQt of ſome Wiſeman who is exatly 


ioſtroted & pratized in thoſe pathes that we are to trat. For the condition of 


this Voyageis farre different from other Peregrinations : for in them if any 
certaine place belimited, and wee doe but enquire and queſtion with the In- 
habitants of that place, they will not ſuffer vs to wander; but here the worſt 
way , and that which ſeemeth the moft ſhorteſt and vſuall doth moſt of ali 
deceive vs. There is nothing therefore that is more to bee prevented by vs, 


thenthar we follow not Ike innocent ſheepe , the troope of thoſe that walke | 


before vs, walking not thither whither we ought to goe, but whitherthereſt 
wander. But there 1s nothing that entangleth vs in greater miſeries, then that 
wee couple and apply our ſe]ues ro cuery rumour, ſuppoſing thole thingsto 
be the beſt which are moſt approved and receiued by the conceit of all men, 
and whereot there are moſt examples; and live not according to reaſon , but 
only according to other mens talhion. From thence proceedeth this ſo great 
heape of men tumbling one vpn anether. That which falleth out inagreat 
prefſe of men, when the people themſclues, throng themſclues, where no man 


| ſo falleth, but that he Craweth downe another after him, and the forcmod are 


the cauſe of the rvine of theſe that follow : this mayſt thou obſc rue, and ſec it 
fall out in cucrv eſtate of life. I here is no man thaterreth to lumſclfe , but is 
eyther the cavſc or Authour of other menserrour. For much are wee hurt be- 
caule wee apply our (eluesto thoſe that goe before vs, and whileſt every man 
had rather belceue, then iudge, wee never iudge of our lives but content our 
{clues alwayesto beleeue: thus errour delivered vato vs from hand to _ 
VCXet 
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vexeth and oucrrurncth vs, and wee periſh by other mens Examples. But wee 
ſhall be healed, provided only that we ſeparate our (elues from the vulgar; but 
now the people itand out againft reaſon in detence of their owneerrour, T he 
ſame therefore tallerh our which is viuall in common Aſſemblies, whercin, 
thole men whoſe voyces made the Pretor, adniite to heare him named ; when 
the inconſtant fauour of ſuch a multitude bath wharled it fel'e about. \Weap- 
proue and condemne one and the lame thing. T his is the end of all ivdgments 
in decilton whereot divers men giue their opinions. 
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2 Hen the queſtionis of happy life, thou muſt not anſwere mee ac- 


voices. T his part ſeemeth the greater; tor theretore is it the work: 
Humane aftaires are not diſpoled ſo happily that the beſt things 


the common ſorcapplauderhit. Let vs enquire what is beſt done, not what is 
moſt vſually done; and what planteth vs inthe pollcſhon of eternall felicicie, 
not what is ordinarily allowed of by the multitude, which is the worſt inter- 
preter of truth. Icall the multitude, as well thoſe that are attyred in white, as 
choſe that are clothed other wayes, for I examine not the colours of the gar- 
ments wherewith the bodies are clothed: I truſt not mineeyes, to informe me 
whata mag is, I haue a more better and truer light, whereby I (hall diſtinguith 


truth from falſhood . Lertthe ſoule find out the good of the foule. It once lhe | 


may haue breathing time to retyre her ſelte into her felfe, O how will the con- 
"a her ſelfe, afrer ſhe hath beene examined by her ſelte and lay : \v hat- 
ſocuer I have done, yet I had rather it (ſhould be vndone z \V hacfocuer I haue 


faid when 1 recolle& ir, I am aſhamed of itin others; \Whatſoeuer [ wiſhed, 1 | 


repute itto be the execratio of mine enemies; \V barſocuer I feared, good gods, 
how better was jt then that which I deſired? [ haue quarrelled with many 
men, and (if any focietie be amongſt euill men) I haue altered their hatreds and 
drawne my ſelte into tauour with them z and yer as yet | ama not triends with 
my ſelte. I baue i1n4euoured to the vttermoſt to get in fauour with the multi. 
tude,and make my lelfe knowne vnto cucry man by ſome noble ation: whar 
other thing did I but oppoſe my lel/e againſt weapons,and (hew hatred a place 
wherein it might bice me ? Seeſtthou theſe who prayſe Eloquence, that fol. 
low riches, that flatter authoritic, that extoll power?all thele are enemies or 
can be enemies, forin efte& they are all one. How great locuer the number be 
of thoſe that admire, as great is their number who doe enuy. 
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Canaan ALAS 


Hy rather ſeeke I not ſomething out, which is good in vie that 
I may finde in my minde, not ſhew in outward appearance? 
Theſe things whereat wee gaze, theſe things whereat wee ſtay, 
and with admiration one man {heweth vnto another, doe out- 
wardly ſhine,but are inwardly miſerable. Let vs ſeeke out ſome- 
what that is good not in appearance, bur ſolide and vnited, and faireſt in that 


cording to the cuftome of thoſe debates which are cenſured by | 


pleaſe the moſt men. Itisan argument of the worlt cauſe when | 
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peace nd repoſeof the ſoule, and a greatnefle of the minde accompanyed 
with mildneſle. For all furic proceedeth from her inhrmity, 


ons. 


Cas IY, 


3 Man may likewiſe define our good after another ſort, that is to 
a lay,cxpreſle the ſame thing 1n other rermes. Euen as one and the 
& ſame Armic ſometimes ſpreadeth it ſelte out at Jarge, ſometimes 
TE <E rcltrayncth and locketh vp her ſelfein a little place, either ben- 
Be Jl berfſclfec like a Creſcent with hornes on either (ide and hol- 
low in the midit; ormarcheth in a Battalion kauing wings to warrant them, 
and howſocuer {heis dilpoſed, yet hath [he alwayes the ſame force and reſolu. 


tion to maintaine the party tor which [heis levied : ſo our definition of the So- 
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few words and gathered as it were intoit {clfe, It will all cometo one,tf I fay : 
T he Souercigne goed is a minde delpiling caſualties, and content with vertue: 
or an inuincible force of tae minde well experienced 1n the aftaires of this 
World, peaceable in his aftions, full of humanitie in regard of thoſe with 


vlefled man wheefteemeth nothing either good or euill, except a ming either 
good creuill;a reſpeRter of honeſty , content with Vertue, whom neither ca- 


| fualties exto!! nor depreſle, who knowes no other greater good then that which 


| Ge . * * . ” 

| whem ſhe coucrſcth. It pleafeth vs likewiſe ro define it thus,that we call bim a 
| 
, 
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which appeareth the leatt, Let vs diſcouerthis , neither is it farre from vs, wee 

hall find it. Yet hadit thou need to know whither thou {houldeſt Grerch thy 

hand. Burt now as if we were in darknes we palle by theſe things that are ncerelt 

vs,and tumble vpon thoſe things which we dclite. Burleſt I draw thee thorow 

| a Labyrinth, will let {lip other mens opinions, for it were too long a matter 
ro reckor them vp and contute them, andlet thee know our Owne. And when 

[ ec!! thee ours, I will not tycmy fclfe to any on2 of our principall Stoickes: I 

Goritie enough to ſpeake what [ thinke, I will therefore follow ſome 

one, | will command another tq giue a reaſon of bis, and happely being cited 
after all orhers, I will diſallow n&ne of thoſe things wiich the turmer haue de- 
reed, and will ſay: 7 his rhinke I oncr aiid be/ide , and in themeane while fol- 

lowing the common conlen* of the Stoic ks, I will conſent ro Nature whichis 
the Mother of all things. For it is wiſedome not to wander from her, but to 
forme our lelues according to her Law and Example. The lite then is happie 
which is according to nature, which can no otherwiſe kappen then if the mind 
be firſt of all ſound, andin perpetuall poſicfiion of her health. Againe, it ſhee 
be ſtrong, and vehement, and fierce, and patient likewile,apt for the time, cu- 
rious of the bogie, and thoſe things that appertayne thereunto yet not ouer 
carelull or diligent in thoſe things which mainraine |ite,difpoſed to vie the pre- 
ſents of Fortune, without admiration of any thing, without wendering at any 
of them,no wayes inciined to ſeruitude, I hou vnderſtandeit al:hough 1 ayme 
irnor, that from thence there followeth a perpetuall tranquilitie and libertie, 
driuing away farre from vsall thoſe things that eyither proucke or terrifie vs 
much. For inſtead of theſe fraile pleaſures, (and tor thote things that are ſmall 
and triuolous,and that hurt vs at that time, when we make vic of them to faril- 
fie our paſhoas) there ſucceederh an excellent toy in alſured, and a continuall 


uereigne good may lomerimes be extended out a far, ſometimes compriſed in | 
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| ac can give himſelf, wbo reputeth it for atrue pleaſure ro contemne pleaſures. | 
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Thou mayeſt it chou wilt expatiare,turne this definition into one or two other 
ſorts, prouided that che principall remayne. For what torbiddeth vstoelteeme | 
him happy that hath his ſpirit tree, rayled,aflured,and hirme,cſtranged from al | 
feare and delire, that eſteemeth nothing bur Verrue, and diſdayneth nothing 

but Vice? All otherthe bale multitude of rhings, neicher detraQting any thing | 
nor adding ought to bleſſed Life, come and goe without increaſe or decreale ot | 
thechictclt good. He that hath layed ſo good a foundation, ſhall bee alwayes 
followed whether he will or no, with a continuall ioy, with a profound con- 
rent that proceedeth trom excellent thoughts, becauſe he contenteth himlelte 
with that which he poſlefſerh, neither delirerh any more then that hee hath ar 
home:why ſhould be makea ſcruple ro change willingly thefelighr and friuo- 
lous and vaaſſured motions and pleaſures of the bodie, for goods (o cerraine as 
theſe other are? Arthat very inſtant when voluptuoulneſle ſhall over-maſter a 
man, at that very timeallo all misfortunes and cares (hall bang ouer his head. 
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mounted ſo high that ſhe ſeeth all the myſts of errours incontinently fcacter | 
themſelues,in ſuch ſort that from the knowledge ofthe trurh,there proceedeth | 
agreat and conftantioy,a (1 weetneſle and freedome of conſcience, wherein the 
vertuous man {hali take pleaſure,not as they are goods, bur as the fruits which 
procecd from the ground of that good which is1n him. Becauſe T haue begun 
to diſcourſe liberaily, I ſay that he may be called bleſſed, who by the benetic | 
of his reaſon,neithcr fearerh, nor deſirech any thing. I make mention of reaſon 

becauſe ſtones, and beaſts are both of them deſtitute of feare and fadneſle, and * 
yetno man will ſay that they are happy Creatures, becaule they haue no fence | 
or vnderſtanding ot telicitie. Put into this ranke, thole men whole dulneſle of | 
nature, and ignorance of theraſelues hath drawne into the number of ſheepe | 
and beaſts. T here is no difference betwixt theſe and them , becauſe the one | 
have no reaſon,and the other their reaſon depraucd, and if ſhe diſcourſerh iris 
onely ro weaken andruinate her ſelte. For no man can bee called bleſſed, who 
isexiled irom thetruth. I hat theretore is a bleſſed life which is grounded vpon 
an vpright,certaine,and immutable judgment. For then is the minde pure, and 
exempt trom all evils, when it hath no feeling ot any diftrattions or remprati- 
ons whatſocuer,reſolued to perliſt there whereſoeuer (he is lerled, and reſolute 
to mainrayne her abode, in ſpight of wrathfull and repining Fortune. For in 
regard of pleaſure, alchoughir be diſperſed in cucry place, alrhough ſhe come 
from euery part, and try and attempt by all meancs whereby the may intangle 
vs, either in whole or in part : what man is hee among(t men that hath any im- 
preſhon of man-hood in him, that will ſuffer himlelte ro be flatrered and rick- 
led therewith day and night, and forſaking the ſole, will haue acare of the 


bodie ? 
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Hou mayelt then ſee into what dangerous & miſerable ſeruitude | a 
he fallerh who ſuftcreth pleaſures and ſorrowes (two vntaichtull | wc cat (cr 
and cruell commanders) to poſſeſſe him ſuccefhucly. We muſt | #7 57 
therefore iſlue our and find liberty, and this doth no other thing | 4 +44: 
gioe vs then the negle&t of Fortune. Then ſhall rbatineftimabie | » 404773 
good ariſe, namely the repote of rhe minde reryred into an afſured place, and | "© 
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» Ve the ſoule likewiſe (ſayth hee) ſhall haue her pleaſures. Let her 
enioythem , and ler her fit as Iudge ouer diflolution and plea- 
Þ lures. Let her glut herlelfe with all choſe things that are wont to 
> celight che Senſes. Furthermore , let her looke backe to thoſe 
things that are palt,and remembring herſelfe of her decayed plea- 
ſures ler her enioy thoſe thatare neereſt her, extend her hand to the future,ru- 
ling her hopes, and lifting vp her thoughts to that which is co come, whileſtthe 
body tumbleth in de lights and ſurfers. Thisin my ivdgement isa meere mile- 


| ry, becauſe itisa madneſſe to imbrace the euill in ſtead of the good. Neyther 


is any man bleſſed withont health , neither any man healthy, char longeth for 
burttull, and lerred healthfull things paſle. He therefore is bleſſed, who bath a 


right iudgment. Blctled is he that 1 is contented with the preſent whearkbenee it 
} 


be,thatis a friend to his owne aftaires, blefIcd is hee who in the gouernment of 
his wholelife g giueth eare vnto Reaſon. As forthole that haue taid tharthe So- 
ucreignegood conliſteth in plealure,it behoueth them to conſider how lordid 


| andabicta placeit is wherein they haue lodged a thing lo precious. Fortheir 


excuſe they alleage that a man cannot ſeparate pieature trom Vertue, and they 


| fay likewiſe that no man can liuc honeſtly except hee be pleaſant and ioviall : 
and that ro beioytull and honeſt, is one and the ſame thing. Yer ſee I not how | 


thele two things may be coupicd together. And why I pray you may not plea 
ſure be deuided from Vertue? Forlooth, becauſe every beginning of good pro- 
cecdeth trom Vertue. From the roots hereof cuen theſe things ſpring which 
you loue, and delire ſo much. But it cheſe were inſeparable, we (hould not (ee 
that ſome things are pleaſing, but yet not honeft,and ſome things moſt honelt, 


; bur difficult, and ſuch as may not be recoucred but by dolour and paine. 
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Dde hereunto likewiſe that pleaſure intermixeth it ſclfe with a 
moſt vicious life, but Vertue admitteth it nor : It is with pleaſure 
S& Yc2 for plcaſures{ake that ſome are vahappy. Which would not 
E cometo paſlle, if pleawre had intermixed it ſelfe with Vertue, 
which Vertue often miſſeth,neuer needeth. Why vnite you things 
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diftercnr, nay more,contrarie?Vertue is 3 thing bigh, kingly, invincible, infati- 
| pable; pleaſure, bumble, ſeruile, weake, fraile , whole actions and bounds are 


Tavernes and Brothell-houlſes. You ſhall finde Vertuein the Temple, in the 


| Market place, in the Court, inthe Court of Guard ſmothered in duit, red with 


hear, baving hard hands : plealure ofttimes lying hidden and affeRing darknes 
about Bathes and Hot-houles, and ſuch places as fearethe Conſtable, daintie, 


effcminate, ſouzed in Wine, and Periumes, pale,painted, and beſlabered with | 


Medicine. T he chicfeſt good is immorcall, it cannot periſh, neither bath ir 1a- 
tiety,neither repentance,forthe iuſt mind is never altered; hee is neuer harefull 
ro himſelfe, neither being her ſelfe the beſt, hath ſhee changed any thing. 
Bur pleaſore at that time when the moſt delighterh is extinguiſhed. Neither ta- 
keth (he vp great roome, and therfore {he quickly hileth and lotheth,and after 


the firſt aſſaulr pineth away; and as their is nothing certayne, whoſe nature is 
in 
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| ſelfe, roapprehend the truth, & afterwards returneth into her ſelfe.T he world 
| likewiſe thar imbracerh & comprehendeth all things, and God who is the Go- 


Of Bleſed Life. 


inmotion,lo can theres not be any ſubſtance of rhat thing that commerh and 
paſſeth quickly, and ſuch as1s like to periſhin the very v (e thereof For be hath 
attayned thither where he ſhouldend, andin beginning he alreadie regarderh 
the end, 
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 Vrthermore the cuill hauec their pleaſures, as well as the good: 
and the baſeſt take no lefle contentment in their abſurdities, then 
great men doe in things that are excellent. And therctere the An- 
cients haue commanded,that we (hould follow the better & not 
the molt plealing life. For Nature muſt gouerne vs,ſhe ic is that 
ruleth and counſaileth Reaſon. To liue then happily and according to Nature 
is one and the ſame thing. I will now tell you what this is. If we carefully and 
confidently conſerue the goods of the body , according as wee ought, and as 
they arc agreeable vnto Nature ,as gifts that haue no continuance, but commu- 
nicable,[rom day to day : If we inthrall not our ſelues to their ſeruitude, and if | 
thoſe that haue beene diſtributed ro our Neighbours poſlefle vs nor, if that 
which is agreeable vnto vs, and giuen vsas an ouerplus tothe bodie,ſeructh vs | 
only in that nature, as lpyes and torlorne hopes in an Armie : in briefe, if they 
ſcrue vs and coramand vs not, then may wee ſay that they are profitable and | 
neceſlary for the ſoule. A man thatis entyre ought not to be ſurmounted with 
exterior things, he mult admire nothing but himſeite,be ought to be confident, 
diſpoled againtt all caſualties,a compoſer of his own life, ſeethat his reſolu- 
tion be accompanied with ſcience & conſtancie, that that which hee once hath 
concciued,remayne vnaltered, & that no exception accompany his refolution. ; 
It is vnderitood likewiſe although I adde it nor, that ſuch a man ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed and ordered as bee ought, gracious & m: guiſcent| in al] his entertayn- | 
ments,that true realon be ingraffed in his ſenſes, and that from thence hee take 
his principles. For thence it is and trom no other place, that ſheextendeth her 
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ucrnour of this VV orid,extendeth himſelfe truly to exterior things, and yet he | 
returneth in cuery part intyrely into himſelfe. Let our minde doe the like, that 
afrer (ſhehath ſerucd rae ſenles, and by the mcanes thereof, hath exrtendeth her 
lelfe ro ex:crnall things, the may pollelle her (elfe,in briete,that ſhe may rely S& 
ſtay her ſelfe vpon tac chicfelt good.By this mcanes lhe (hall become a facultic 
and power according with her ſelfe;and that certaine reaſon ſhal ariſe which is 
neither ſhaken nor extrauagant in her opinions, apprehen(tons,or perſwalions, 


but being well ordered and well: 2preed with her parts with which the (ingeth 


ET 


(if wemay ſofay it) inthe ſame tune, ſhee hath atcayned the fulneſle of her fe- 
( licity. For ſhe hath no way thatis rugged or ſlippery to paſſe thorow , neyther 
any wherein [ſhemay ſtumbleor fall. She ſhall doe all chat which (he liſtech, and 
| nothir 2 ſha!! | betall berthat is vnexſpeted, but all chat which ſhe {hall do (hall 
turneto her good calily,addrefledly, and withour delay. Foridleneſie & want 
| of reſolution diſcouer contradiftion and inconſtancie z thou mayelt therefore | 
| boldly mayn: ay n that the peace of conſcience is the Souereigne good, becauſe | 
| it mult nce.{s follow, that the vertues remayne there where conſent and vnion 

haue their abode, ang vices at areoddes amongſt themlelues. 
Gep 3 Cnae. 
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| many ? Firſt, infolence and over-great efteme of a mans ſelfe,a pride ſurpaſſing 
| all other, a blind and improuident love of that which aman hath, affluent de- 


' tedia the vie of them, butremperance is ioyfull : but when as temperance di- 


| | 
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Ver thou likewiſe (ſaith he) honoureſt Vertue for no other cauſe 
but for that thou expeRteſt ſome pleaſure thereby. Firſt, Vertue | 
isnot therefore ſought after, becauſe ſhe bringeth with her ſome | 
pleaſure, for {he produceth it nor, and yet is not without it, Nei- 
ther laboureth ſhe for this, but her labour although intended to 
anothcr end gayneth alſo this point ro produce ſome pleaſure. Euen as in a 
Ficld that is plonghed vp for Corne, ſome Flowers ſpring vp amonglt the good 
Graines; and yet this ground was not manured to that end it ſhould bring 
{orth theſe Flowers, although they delight the eye , neither had the Huſband- 
man any ſuch intention, and yet the Flowers ſproute vp with the Corne: ſo 
pleaſure is not the reward or cauſe of Vertue but an accefhon vnto Vertue. 
Neyther isit pleaſing becauſe ir delighteth; bur becauſe itis pleaſing ir deligh- 
teth, The chicteſt good conliſteth and is grounded on judgement and the habit | 
of a good mind, which having fulhlled his habitude, and confined himſelfe 
within his limits, the chie(eſt good is conſummate, neither delireth any other 
thing more. For there is nothing without the whole,no more then beyond the 
end. Thou art therefore deceived when thou askeſt me, what that is for which 
I require Vertue: for thou ſeckeſt for ſomewhat that is aboue thechiefeſt, 
T hou askeſt mee what I pretend from Vertue ? Her ſclfe : for nothing 
is better, ſhee is the reward of her lelfe. Is this a ſmall thing, when I ay vnto 
thce, that the Soucreigne good is an inflexible vigour, a prouidence, a firme 
diſpoſition, a libertie, a concord, and beautie of the ſoule ? doeft rhou looke 
for any thing more, whereunto theſe may be referred ? why nameſt thou plea- 
ſure vnto me? I ſecke for the good ofa man, not of the belly, whica is more diſ- 


ordered then any brute dealt, 
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29 Hou pretendeſt ro be ignorant (faich he} of that which I ſay: For 
$4) 1 deny that any man may liue plealingly, except he live honeſtly 
likewiſe ; which cannot befall brute beaſts, which meaſuretheir 
200d by their bellies, I proteſt I tel] thee both plainely and pub- 
I:kely, that this life which I call pleaſant, cannot con(it without 
theadiction of Vertue. But who knoweth not thateuenthe very fooliſheſt 
amonglt you are the fullc!t of pleaſure,and that iniquity aboundeth in delight, 
and tharthe mindett fc/{enor only ſuggeſterh ſome kinds of pleaſure, butalſo 
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liohts, a!toy proccedirg from trifling and childiſh occaſions, detraftion, and 


arrogancy,rctoicing in contumelies, ſloth and diffolution of the ſluggiſh mind, 
thats benummed 1n it felfe. But theſe doth Vertue diſcuſle, ſhe puls vs by the 
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care, and eſtimarerth pleaſures before the admit rhem, neither careth ſhe much 
forthofe the hath enterr2yncd, (alchough ſhe admir them) neither is deligh- 
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minilheth pleaſures, ſhe iniurieth the chiefeſt pood in medling with the ſame. | 
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ſures lake, I ſpeake of that Wiſe man to whom alone thougranteſt pleaſure. 
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Ee I call not him a wiſe manthat is ſubie& to any paſhon aboue 
all chings,it he be a vaſlall co pleaſure. For being ſubie& vnto her 
how (hall he reſiſt labour, danger, pouertie, and ſo many tempeſts 
as {torme abour this life? How ſhall he endurethe fight of death 
Q —_—_ 

and ſorrow ! how (hall he ſuſtainethe affavlrs of this World, and 
of ſo many ether dreadtull aduerfaries,it he be conquered by ſuch an effemi- 
nareenemie ? He will doc all that which plealure perlwadeth him vnto. Goe 
to: ſeeſt thou not how many tollies ſhe will perſwade him to ? She cannor, 
faiſt chow, perſwade any thing vndecently , becauſe theis accompanied with 
Vertue. Seeſt thou not againe what the chiefeſt good ſhould be,it he bad need 
of ſuch a Guard to make him good? But how can Vertue gouerne plcaſure, 
when ſhe tolloweth her, when as it is the part of a ſervantrto attend, and of a 
Maſter to commaund? You make her the ſcruant that ſhould commaund. Bur 
you preferre Vertue vnto 4 goodly othce, you make her a taſter to pleaſures. 
But we will ſce whether Vertue be lodged amongſt thoſe who haue done her 
ſo many outrages, lince [he can no more be called Vertue, it the hath giuen o- 
uer her place. In the meane while (forit is that whereof we intreat) I wil ſhew 
that there are diners voluptuous men on whom Fortune bath powred all her 
goods,whom thou mult needs conteſle to be euill. Looke vpon Nomentane, 
and CApicim, rwo caretull ingroflers (as thele men call them) of whatſoever 
delicatecither Land or Sea aftorderh,and who preſent vpon their tables all the 
choice creatures, that are fir for meat in euerie country. Behold theſe very men 
who from their beds, behold their Kirchins, who fill their eares with Mulick, 
their eyes with plealing ſhewes, and delight their palats with ſundrie ſauces, 
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while their noltrils ſhould be idle, that verie placeis filled with diuers odours, 
whetein the funcrall banquet of diſſolution is celebrated. Thou wile fay that 
theſe men have their pleaſures, yet are they not at their eaſe, becauſe they re- 


toyce not in goodnellc, 
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Can ALL 
GC 2} Vill will befall them (faicſt thou) becauſediuers things happen in 


| J [SP 5 the interim which crouble the minde,and contrarie opinions ſhall 
| @. 2 thole verie fooles, thole inconitant fellowes whom repentance 

; = atrenderh at the heeles, are plunged indelights, ſoas we are intor- 
ced to conteſſe that fuch men are as farre eſtranged trom diſcontents and 
| troubles, as from good mindes, and (as as it falleth out in many men) they are 
| pleaſant fooles, and merrie mad.men. Bur on the contrarie part, the plca- 
| fures of wiſe men are more remiſſe and modeſt, feeble enough, ſecret,and lefle 
' obſerved, becauſe they are not ſoughe after ; and if they come without cal- 


ling, they are lefle madeaccount of or entertayned. For wiſemen intermixe 
| ; the 
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things for pleaſures ſake, and I nothing : when I ſay that I do nothing for plea- 


with ſoft and gentle tomentations all their bodie is ſupled, and leſt inthe mean. 


[FSG diſquice the ſpirits, which I grantco be ſo. Yet notwithſtanding | 
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| the pleaſures of this lite, as men are wonr to mingle their ſerious matters with 

ſports and pleaſant diſcourles. Let them delitt rherefore to ioyne inconueni- 

ences, and to implicate Vertue with Pleaſure , tor by ſuch falſe opinions they 
| {cduce thoſe who are alreadie roo much corrupted with vice. The one of thele 
abandoned vnto his pleaſures alwaies drunke and tumbling on the Earth, 
| knowing well that he liueth voluptuoully : beleeuethaliſo that he followeth 
' the Tractot Vertue : becauſe he beleeuerh that pleaſure cannot be ſeparated 
| from Vertue, and afterwards intitleth bis vices with the name of wiſdome, 
and publiſherh thoſe things which ſhould be hidden. So theſe kind of men 
(who have not learned it of the Epicure) ſurter in their delights, and being 
| drowned in vices, hide their voluptuouſneſle in the boſome of Philoſophie : 
| and haue their recourſe thither where they heare that plcalure is prayſed. 
Neyther eftimare they rightly (for ſuch vndoubredly is my opinion) how 
| ſober and moderate his pleaſure is : bur flye vato the name, ſeeking out a 
patronage and excuſe tor their luſts. They therefore loſe that one good 
which they had in euils, which is the ſhame of offending. For they praiſe theſe 
| things whereof they were aſhamed, and glorie in their vice, and therefore 
| youth cannot rowſe and recouer it ſelfe, when they aſcribe lo faire atitle to fo 
towle an crrour. 
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Hisis thecauſe why this praiſe of pleaſure is ſo pernicious, be. 
caulc honelt precepts remayne buried hereby, and that which 
moſt corrupteth 1s moſt apparant. But my opinion is (although 
E $ VSF3 itbeto the diſgutt of choſe of my SeR) thar the precepts ofthe 

| &EZE'S Epicure arc holy, right, andit thou examine them more neere- 

ly, ſeuere enough. For be ſcanticth the wing of pleaſure verie much, neither 
giueth her any libertie, but impoſeth the ſame Law vpon voluptuonſneſſe that 
we doe vpon Vertue, He commandeth her to obey Nature, bur that which 
| ſuthcerh Nature, is too little for diſſolution. What is it therefore ? He that 
| callech flothfull idlenefle, and the varietie of gormandize and diflolution, 
| felicitic , ſeeketh a faire pretext for an euill thing, and whileft he commeth 
| thither (being {hrouded vnder a name ofreſpet)ke followeth pleaſure,norchat 
| which hee bath learned z bur that which ke hadin ber ſelfe, and thinking his 
vices had beene taught himin ſome Schoole, be pleaſeth himſelte in them, nor 
| fearcfully, not oblcurely, yea be ſurfetreth on them in the light and preſence 
| ofall men: I will not therefore ſay, as divers of the Stoicks doe, that the Epi- 
| cures Setreacherh nothing but wickednes, but this I ſay that it hath an evill 
| report.and is vadeleruecly defamed. No man can know this thing,except he be | 
| admirted to know tbe ſecretsof this Schoole. The front and that which ap- 
| peareth gutwardly,is the cauſe why men detrattthe ſame, and ſpeake fo (ini- 
; fterly ot ir, Ir1sas it werea valiant man clothed inan efteminate robe. As long 
| as thou maintaineſt mogeſtic, Vertue is'in ſecuritie, Thou wilt ſay that thy 
| bodice is not addicted toany vacleannefle, but thou holdeſt (as ſome ſay) the 
|; Drumme in thy band, and awakeneſt others to doe cuill. Make choice there- 
| fore of an honclt title ; and let theinſcription be ſuch as may incite the mind to 
| repelthoſe vices which weaken as preſently as they are intertained: whoſocuer 
| apprecherh Vertue,he giueth hope of ſome generous thing, He that followeth 
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Of Bleſſed Life. 
pleaſure ſeemeti to bee weake, broken, eFeminare , diipoled to doe wicked 
ly. Lxcept ſome man cecipher vnto him what pleaſures are : tothe end he 
may know which of them are limiced within a natura!l defire : which arc 
carried away hcad-long,and are infinite, and the morethey are fulfilled , rhe 
lefle are they ſatisfied. Well then, let Vertve leadethe way!, and our fteppes 
{hall be aſſured, Over-greac plealure is hurttull, in Vertueit is not to be lea- 
red that there ſhould be any thing excethue , for thee her ſelte onely is the 
meane. I hat which is tired with his owne greatneſle, is not 200d. 
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Þ Vrctothoſlethat hauea reaſonable Nature, whar better thing then 
realon may bepropoled ? It this vniton beagreeable, and if a man 
will crauellin ſuch companie towards happic life, let Vertue goe 
before, and pleaſure follow atter, as the ſhadow doth the bo- 
dic. itisa ſmall matter tor a great minde to give pleaſure for a 
Hand-maid to attend on Vertue, which i5ihe moſt honourableſt Miftrefle thar 
2 man may meet with all. Let Vertue march betore and carrie the Enſigne, yet 
notwithſtanding, we {hall baue pleaſure, alchough we be Maſters and gover- 
nours of the ſame. She will prefle vs to grant her ſomething , but ſhe cannot 
conſtraine vs thereunto, Bur they that baue giuen the ſuperiority to pleaſure, 
baue wanted both, For they loſe Vertue: Moreouer, they haue nor pleaſure , 
bur pleaſure is Lord ouer them, with whoſe want they are cither cormented, 
or elſe inaboundance ſtrangled. \Wretched-it they be forſaken by her, and 
morc wretchedif they be over-preſſed. Like theſe who are intangled in the 
Syrtes : Now arethey letr on drie Land, preſently hurried away with the vio- 
lence of the ftreame. Bur this falleth our chorow roo much inremperance, 
and the blinde loue we beare vatothe ſame. He thar requireth cuill for good, 
cafterh biraſelfe into great danger, it he obtaine the fame, Eucn as we hunt 
wilde beaſts wich labour and bazard, and when we hauecaughr them , ic 15 a 
hard matter to keepe them : becauſe that ofrentimes they teare their Maſters 
in pieces; lo fareth it with thoſe who haue grear pleaſures, for they turns to 
their great miſcries ; and ſurpriſe them whea they imaginethey hauec the raa- 
frie ouer them. VV hich the more and greater they be, ſo the lefle is he, and 
more ſubie& and ſlaue vato many whom the commaa fort call, Happie. To 
continue and proſecute the {imilitude which I haue propoſed : Euen as hee 
that ſearcheth the haunts of wilde beaſtes and accounts it a great matrer to 
carch ſuch dumbe Creatures in his ncts , and enuiron ſome great Forreſt 
with a kennell of hounds, to the end to follow their TraQ, torfaketh bis 
better affaires, and renaunceth many other offices : ſo hee that followeth 
pleaſure, negleReth all other things, reſpe&ertrnot his former libertie, bur de- 
pendeth on his belly, neither buyeth he pleaſures for himſelfe, bur ſelleth him. 
| (elfe to plealures. 
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confounded in one, to the end that from them both the Soue- 
raignegood might be deriued, fo that it might be one thing to 
be boneſt,and to be pleaſant ? Becauſe there cannot be a part of 
honeſtie which is not honeſt, neither ſhall the chiefeſt good haue 
his ſinceritie, if be diſcouer oughr in his ſelferbat is vnlike rhe better. Ney. 


the chiefeſt and abſolute good : no more then mirth and tranquilitic,although 
they are deriued [rom moſt excellent cauſes. For theſe are goods: yet luch as 
attend the Soucraigne good , butperfe&ir nor. But whoſoener will aſſociate 
Vertue,and plcaſure,and not equall chem ; by the frailty of the one, he morti- 
fieth all that which is aftiue in che other. Finally,be inthralleth that invincible 
liberticthat knoweth nothing more precious then her ſelfe. For he beginneth 
to hane need of Fortune which is the greareſt ſervitude of all others. And he 
is attended by a doubtſull, fearefull, and ſuſpitious life, ſcarefull of caſnal- 
ties, and ſuſpended vpon the moments of time. T hou giueſt not Vertue a 
ſetled and immoueable toundation, bur commandeſt her to ſtand in a ſlippery 
place. But what is ſo vacertaine as the expettation of caſualties,and the varie- 


and entertaineeuerie thing that hapneth to him with a good minde, and ceaſe 
to complaine of Fate, and be a fairhfull interpreter of his owne caſualties, if be 
be ſhaken with the ſmalleſt afſautrs of pleafures or ſorrowes ? neither can he be 
a good tntor or defender of his Countrie, nora maintainer of his friends, it he 
be inclined to pleaſures. T hither therefore doth the chicfeſt good aſcend from 
whence ſhe may not be drawne by any force : Whereby there is neyther en- 
trance giuento ſorrow, hope, or feare, nor to any other thing which may in- 
dempnihe orleflen the greatnefle of the chictelt good. And only Vertue may 
aſcend thereunto, by her ſteppes this teepie rocke muſt be broken ; ſhe will 
ſtand ſtifly,and whatſoever (hall happen will endure it, not onely patient bur 
alſo willing, knowing that everie difhcultie of time is but the Law of Nature. 
And as a good Souldier will endure wounds, number his ſcarres ; and though 
chruftthorow with many weapons, will dying loue that Capraine tor whoſe 
ſake he breatheth his laſt : ſo will Vertue have this ancient precept in minde, 
March atter God. But whoſocuer complaineth, weepeth, and mourneth, is 
compelled to do that which is commanded; and notwithſtanding is violently 
epforced to doe that which is enioyned him. But what magneſle is it rather 
to be drawnethen to follow ? As great intruth, as if thorow ſortiſhneſle and 
ignorance of thy condition, thou thouldeft lament, becauſe ſome misfortune 
is befalne theczor ſhouldeſt be amazed and difhdent,that thou couldeſtnot en- 
dure that, which hapneth as well ro the good as to the euill,thatis to ſay,fick- 
neſle,death of parents and friends, weakneſſe, and ſuch other incumbrances 
of mortall life. Let vs couragioufly endure all that which the common condi- 
tion of al! things thatare created, ſubmitterh vs vnto. We are obliged vnto this, 
to endureall the accidents of our life without troubling our ſelues with thoſe 
caſualties, which we know how to auoid. Weare not borne vndera Royall 


domination, It is|:bertie to obey God. 
CHAP. 
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Ver what (faith he) letteth Vertue and Voluptuouſneſle to be 


ther is that ioy whica proceedeth from Vertue, alchough it be good, a part of 


tie of the bodie,and ſuch things asafteft the bodice? How can he obey God, | 
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ect 0? | hat ne ener rms antes. wi norcuill: that hap- 
neth vnto thee, eyther | by vertue of by ma! ice. Afterwards, 
that by the mcanes of God thou remaine alwaies firme and con- 
rdent apainfi i evill, and that as farreas lieth in thy power thou 
fcllow God. \Vhat then is that which is promiſed thee, if thou behaveft js. 
ſelfe after this manner ? Great things and ſuch 25 ar8 anſwerable to thoſe tha 
are diuine. Thou ſhalt be inforced in no! ing ; I hou [h. ir ware nothing ed hs 


ſhalr be tree, aflured mace ores” damm ape: thou (ha lc vnd ert ke no 


thing in vaine : thou (hate doethart which thou pleaſe 't without trouble or d 
turbance At thinzs (hall f; y Sane wilhelt: Advertirie ſhall nottouc! 
thee, \V hat then? [nll Vertue onely which is thus perteRt and diuine, ſuth.« 


olive happily? An 19 why ſhould ir nor ſufhce ? [ fayth 1s, it 1SMore then (uf n- 
clent. For waar can ! ze want thatis content ed withevery thing, & defireth no 
thing waatioeuer? He that hath gathered a 111 things that are his into him(clte, 
hat! hk noneedol 4! 1 external thing. but herthattendeth vnto Vercue, al: (10U! h 
he hath gotren che greate r part 0! bis way, yet hath he necd of ſomeindul 
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and favour of Fortune, who as yer is intangled amid rhe cares of this life, and 
hatl not yet acquit himſelte of thoſe bonds which tyc him c 1ntiue to this 
World. \W hat difterence then 1s there, ſome aretyed, ſome are 1- ke v] 7, 2nd 
"neal ſetter d. But hethat hath gorren more high, and Is 4s it were lifted 
vp from the Earth,draweth his chainz,being: 15 yet not at full liberty,an my re] 
ted for a man that is wholly free. 
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F therfore any oneof theſc that barke at Philoſophie alledoc char 
which they areaccuſtumed, Why then fpeakeſt rhoy —_ then 
thou liueft ? whence commeth it that chou flatrerefſt a man more 
greater then thy ſelfe ? that thou eſteemett money to bea neceſTa- 
ric ayde,that thou art moued if thov loſeſt the fame _ by U 
weepelt if thou heareſt news of the death of thy wife, or of thy fri lend thar thou 
art glad if thou be praiſed and ſpoken well ot in all places,and that det: ns 
torment thee ? \Vhy are thy Countrie grounds better trimmed then the natu- 
rall vſz requireth! way keepeſt thou no ord 'naryruleintakingthy repaſt? what 
meaneth t1y houſe berter turniſhed then other mens? \\ hat mooucththee to 
drinke Wine more older then thy ſelte? why is euerie thing ſo well ordercd in 
thy houſe? whence commeth it that thou planteſt crees, which lerue tor no 0- 
ther vie but for thade ? whence is it that thy wit e wcearcth the reuenew of a 
rich family hanging at hereares? And what 1s the cauſe that thy Pages are fo 
richly apparel! -d} why haſt thou an art in thy houſero know how to lerue the | 
Table, andthar thy plate isnot ſer vpon thy boord raſh! ly, and at cuerie mans 
plc aſure, but is ſcrued in by courſes, and that thou haſt a carver to cut vp thy 
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daintics? Adde hereunto it chou wilt :\Vhy haft thou goods beyond Ceag? and | 


why ar: thou Maſtcr ol ſo many goo {s,that thou knoweHt not how to number 
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taem? Artchgu lo dilhonelt and negligent that thou knowell not three or toure | 
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624. | Lucius Annens Seneca, 
ot tay (:rvants ? or lo Jilfolute that thou haſt them ia ſo great number that thy 

| memorieſufhceth not to containe their names? Hereafter 1 will aſhit thee in 
ſpcaking euillot me,and beltdesthis,will propole againlt my ſclfe, more then 
thou thinkeſt. For the preſent, behold what anſwer I will make thee.I am not 
wiſe(and to fatishothy difpleaſurethe better) [ thall nor be wiſe. I require not 
therefore of my ſelfz ro be equall with the belt, buc to be betrer then the worſt. 
It luthceth me to cut off day by day ſome part of my vices, and tacheckemy 

' impericAions;my health neitheris, nor (hall beincire. I prepare vaguents, bur 

| noexact remedies for my paine of the gowt,contenting my lelt it it troubleme 

| not often, and that it be leſle furious and burning then it is. It I be compared 

| with thee ſor ſwi:rnefle of pace, I am but a weake runner. 
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Speake not this for my (ele (for I am drowned in vices) but for 
him that alreadie hath gotten ground. T hou (peakeſt, ſailt chou, 
in one Kinge, but beleeueſt in another, T his hath beene repro- 
ched by ſome leud companions,cnemies of all goed men,to Pla- 
to,torhe Epicure, and to Zero. For all theſe thewed how wee 
Sad | ought ro liuc,and not howrhey themlelues liued.l peake of Vertue not of my 
him(el'e, 114t | {clte, WW hen I blame vices, firſt ot all reprooue mine ewne, and when I may 
weoughtpett'? | polibly, I will live as T ought. This malignitic infefted with diuers poyſons, 
+c14/e be bet | (hall not drive me from my laudable deflignes. This venome which you vomit 
men havens: es» | out againſt others,and wheiewith you poiſon your lelues, (hall not hinder me 
Wo er from pray fing that |i'e, according to which I know that | ougat to gouerne 
my ſelt*, alrhough I governe not my felfe in that ſort as I ought therein. Your 
malignitie (I cell you) (hall not reftraine me from adorning that vereue,which 
[ tollow not, alchough ic beeſtranged and farre off tram me. Shall I expe chat 
reproach, {hall ! in any fort reſtratne ber hands which neither reſpeted Rut- 
[;115 , not torbare Cars  \\ hy thould not any fnan in theſe mens opinion, bee 
ouer-rich,to whom Demetrius the Cynick ſeemed not pooreenough? O exatt 
perſon and aductſarieto all the delires of Nature,ſo tarre as he forbad himſelte 
ro demand thoſe things fromthe vie whereof he bad refolued to abftaine. For 
he maintaineth thatthe wileman wanteth nothing. Markeſt thou this ? he pro- 


felled notthe !cience ot Vertue; but o! pouertie, 
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Hey deniethat Di-40y the Philoſopher, and the Epicure, who 
not Jong ſince haiicned his own death, by cutting his throat with 
his owne hands, followed in this at the DoArine of the Ipi- 
nr a PIN | \" cures. Some 1mpute this vnto furie, ſome vnto folly, and vaine 
thoſe men that | wiorie, He contrariwiſe content and furniſhed with a good con- 
cope eas, | ſcience hath given teſtimonie to himſelte in departing out of this life, and hath 
"otibemſcluers | praiſed the repoſe of bis daies,and arrived at the port, pronouncing that which 
| | you haue heard, in Ciſpight of your teeth, and that which you your {clues allo 
| mukt ſay when your turne commeth : 
| Lone hane I liu'd, and fully hane I ended 
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You diſpute of another mans life, of another mans death, and barke like little 

Dogges, againlt the names of great and laudablemen, asit you met with men 
that were vniknowne, For it is expedient for you, that no man ſhould ſeeme 
00d , becaule another mans vertue ſhould not reproch your iniquitics, T 0 
your great hearts gricte you compare famous things with your abſurdities,nei- 
ther perceive you that this boldnefle of yours woundeth you wonderfully ; 


For it the Schollers of Vertuc be couctous, voluptuous and ambitious, what | 


name {hall weallor you, who havethe very name of Vertue? You obic rhat 
no man doth that which hc tcacheth,and chat he doth other wiſe then he ſpca- 
keth. Is this to be wondred ar ? conſidering that they propoſe great ard valo- 
rous things, which are above all the tempeits of the world, and ſtrive to nayle 
themſelues rothe crofſe, whercin every one of you hath planted ſome nayle: 
yea, bctore they arc at the place of punilhment, they arecontent to bee ticd to 
any wood that they mcete withall. T hey that doe not chaſtice and reprouc 
themlelucs by themſciues, arc ſv many times tied vnro the Gibber, as there arc 
paſhons that draw them hither and thither, and are ſoreadyto outrage an o. 
ther; I would belecuc them, were there not ſomeof them that from the gal. 
lowes curſcd and ſpit on thoſe that behe!d'them, 
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He Philoſophers performe not what they ſpeake, yet performe 
they very much, becauſe they ſpeake that which they haue con- 
cciucd with an honeſt minde. For it their words and deeds were 
one, what were more bleſlcd then they? In the meane ſpace,thou 
haſt no cauſe to deſpiſe good words,neither thoſe hearts that are 
ſull of good thoughts. You ought co praiſe the faire and honeſt occupations of 
the minde, and the ſtudicof good Sciences, although there follow no cttet 
thereupon. What wonder is it it they that hauc attempted high matters , at- 
raine not to honour ? Reucrence thou the hardy and difficule enterpriſes 
of vertuc, admire the men, although attempring great matters, they faile of 
their purpoſe. Itisa generous thing, for a man that conlidereth not bis owne, 
but natures forccs; to attempt and vndertake high matters, and to conceiue 
thar in bis thought which the moſt ableſt men in the world cannot effeRt; who 
hath pyrpoſcdand ſaid this vnto himſelfe; I will keepe the fame covntenance 
in beholding death, as I kept when I heard that [hee approched mee. How 
great waight ſocuer (hall bermpoſed on me, I will yeeld my ſhoulder, and my 
minde (hall ſuſtaine my body. I will make 1s ſma!l reckoning of thoſe goods 
that I have, as of thoſe that I hawe nor, it they lye on the ground in another 
mans houle, it [ha!l not trouble me, neither il they (hine about me will I bee 
provde. I wilincicher reſpe&rhe preſcnt proſperitic or future aducrlitie; I will 
looke vpn every mansland as if it were mineowne, and on mineas :f it were 
all mens; | will fo luc, a5 it ] knew that I was borne tor others, and for that will 
[ give thanks ro nature taat hath appropriated mee to that vſce. What could 
ledoc more for me? Shehath given mee only vnto all men, and all men vn- 
to me alone; whatſocucr 1 hauc, I will neither keepe it roo nigardiy,nor ſpend 
| it :00 prodigally, I wii! belceve that | poliefſe norbing more, then that which 
13 well pinen me. I wiilnor eficemeany benefits by the number or waight, nor 
elimne them any other wayes, butin reſpeRt of him that receiueth them. 
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T hat ſhall ncuer ſceme too much ro me, which a worthy man recciueth at my 
hands ; I will doe all things, not for opinion but for conſcience ſake. I will be- 
lceucit isdone in the light of all men, whatſocuer I doe vnwittingly. T he end 
of my catingand drinking fhall be to ſatisfie the deſires of nature, notts fill and 
empty my belly. I will bee pleaſing to my friends, gentle and facile to mine 
enemies. I will grant before I be asked, and will preuent all honeft demandes. 
[ will rememember that the world is my Countrie, that the gods who gouerne 
the world areaboue me,and ftand abont me as cenſors of my deedes and words. 
Andas often as nature ſhall redemand my ſoule, or reaſon diſmiſſe it, I will de- 
partthis life with this teſtimony, that I haue loued and labonred to have x 
good conſciencs, and to be exerciſed in laudableaRions ; that no mans libertie 


| bath beene diminiſhed by me ,nor mine by any man. 
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Hoſocver reſolueth with bimſelfe rodoe this, hee will aſſay, hee 
will walke rowards the gods, and aſpire vnto great things, al 
though he alwaics attaine them not. But you thar hate Vertue 
and ſuch as arc vertuous, doe nothing new. For ficke eyesare a- 
fraid of the Sunne, and thoſe creatures which ſec not cleerely 
but by night, arc aſtoniſhed as ſoone as the bright-ſomcday appeareth,and re- 
tire themſclucs totheir lurking holes; In bricte, thoſe creatures that fearc the 
light, locke them vpin their retreates. Grieue and ſpend your wretched tongs 
indetrating good men barke and bitcatthem, ſooner ſhall you breake your 
teeth then lay hold or hurt them. But why liucth ſuch an one who faith hee is 
a friend of Wiſcdome, ſo deliciop(ly ? Wherefore ſaith hee a man ſhould de- 
ſpiſe riches, and yet he haththem? He doth nought clſc bur ſpeake againſt the 
love of this lite, and yet he liveth. Why commendeth he fickneſſe, and yet ſo di- 
ligently maintayneth and longeth for health ? Baniſhment with bim is bur a 
word of no vſe, and hee faith that the change of a mans Countric is no evill 
thing: Notwithſtanding it he may make choice , hee enderh his dayes in the 
place where he was borne. Hee iudgeth that there is litle difference betwixt a 


| ſhort and long life, yer if nothing let him he extendeth his age; and flouriſherh 


in quietneſle for many yeeres. Hee faith that theſe things ſhould bee contem- 
ned, not in regard of the proprictic and poſſcfhon, but in reſpeR we ſhould not 
have them with labour; he will not drive them from him,but will follow them 
ſecurely when they flit away. In what ftore-houſe may Fortune berrer locke 
her riches then there, from whence ſhe may fetch them, without complaint of 
him that keepeth them ? Marcw Cato when he praiſed Curius and Coruncaniue, 
and that Age wherein it wasan offence worthy of cenſure te have ſome few 
plates of ſi|yer, was himſelfe maſter of a million of gold, farrelefle inreſpeRt of 
the rreaſure which Craſſus had, yet farre more then Caro the Cenſor was Lord 
of. By farre more had he ſurpaſſed his great Grand-father, bad they beene com- 
pared together, then he was ſurpafſed by Craſſus ; And if greater fortunes had 
befalne him, he had not refuſed them, For a wiſc man thinketh bimſclfe wor- 
thy of all thoſe preſents of fortune. He loucth not riches, and yer he prefer- 
reth them before pouerty ; hee receiueth them into his houſe, but notin bis 
minde, neither treadeth them vnder foote in poſſelling them , bur containetb 


ther, and will banean excellent ſubic& ro exerciſe his vertuc vpon. 
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Ve who doubteth, but that a wiſe man hath agreater meancs to 
expreſſc the worthinefle of his minde, when he hath riches, then 
when he hath pouertic, when as in povertic there is bur one ver- 
tue not to be deieRed, not to bedepreſſed? In riches a man may 
lay that cemperance, libertie, diligence, diſpoſition, and magnih- 
| cence, hauc a ſpacious field to fhew themſclues in. A wiſe man will not con- 
| temne himſcltc,although he be of a low ſtature, yet could hee with that be were 
{ higher. T hough he be (lender in body, and haue loft an eye, yet will he bee 
| content, yct had herather that his body were ſtrong enough, and to this end, 
that he may learne that thereis ſomething in him more [trong and more vigo- 
rous; hce ſhall bee paticnt in lickneſſe, and with for health. There are ſome 
things although they be {mall in appearance, and ſuch as may bee taken from 
vs without the ruinc of theprincipal]good, yet adde they ſomerhing to per 

petuall ioy which ſpringeth from vertue, So doe riches afteft and comfort 


{ calde weather and raine. But whois he, ſay], amongſt our wiſe men, who 
{ accounterh vertue for the oncly good, that denicth lik-wiſc that theſe which 
| we call indifferent, have ſome worth in them, and that ſomeare ro be preferred 
| beforeothers? To ſome of theſe ſome honour is giuen, to ſome great. Doc 
{ not therefore deceive thy ſelfe, riches are amongſt thoſe things that are to bee 
| deſired, Why then ſaiſt thou, doſtthon mocke me , when as they are as highly 
| cfteemed by thee as they are by me? Wilt thou know how differently they arc 
affetcd ? It richcs(lipout of my hands, they ſhall carry nothing away with 
| them byr themſclues; I hou wilt bee aſtoniſhed , and ſceme vnro thy ſelfero 

be left withour thy ſelfe, it they depart trom thee, Riches with me arc in ſome 
requeit, with thee in high cftecme. In briefe, my riches ſerueme, Thouart a 
ſlauc to thine, 
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[ue over therefore to forbid Philoſophers to have money. No 
man hath condemned \Wiſcdome to perpetual! pouertie, A wile 
man may haue great wealth, but taken from no man, nor bought 
with che effuſion at other mens bloud, gotren without any mans 
preiudice, without vnlawfull gaine, whoſe departure {hall be as 

honeſt as their entrie, whereat no man ſhall grieve except he be envious. Vrge 

againſi them as much as thou pleaſeft, they arc honeſt ; in which whereas there 
are many things which cuery man would hauecalled his , yet is there nothing 
that any man may ſay it is his. But the wiſeman will not cftrange the bountic 
of Forrune from bimſelfe, neither will he glory or bee aſhamed of thar patri- 
monic that he hathgotten with honeſtie ; yet ſhall he have wherein to glorie, 
if his doores bcing open, and the Gittic admitredto enter to examine h1s ſub- 
tance, he might lay ; Let cuery mantakethat hence which he knoweth to be 


CR 


of his, it after this ſpeech he have ſo much; this I ſay, if ſafe and ſecure he hath 
ſubmitred bimlſelfe to the Citics ſearch, if no man hath found ought in his 
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him, asa taire and merric winde doth a Sailer; asa faire day, or as aconcrt in | 


his ! O great man, happtly rich, if hisations be anſwerable to theſe ſpeeches | 
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| houſe that another man may challenge, boldly and openly, bec ſhall bec 
' rich. Evcn as a wile man admitteth no moncy into his houſe that is badly got, 
| {> will he not refuſe nor exclude great riches, which are the gifts of fortune and 
| the fruites of vertue. For what cauſe is there, why hce ſhould enuic them a 
| go0d place: Let them come and dwell with him;he will neither beaſt of then, 
| nor hide them : the one is the ligne of an inſolent minde, the other of a fearefall 
| and weake minde z as if containing a great good within his boſome. Neitheras 
| faid, will he cait them ovt ot his houſe. For what will he ſay 2 whether this, 
| You are vnprofitable; or this, | know not how to vſeriches ? Euen as he thar al. 
| though ke can waike his tourney on toote, yet hee had ratherget vp into his 
| Coach, ſoit he may berich he will, and he will entertaine riches, yeras ſlight 
| and tran{itoric things, neither will be ſuffer them to be burthenſome to any 6- 
| cher, nor to himſeife, He will give them : what, hearken you now ? Why open 
00 your boſomes ? he will giue, but either to good men, or to thoſe whom he 
may m2ke good. He will giue, but with great deliberation , making choice of 
the worthicſt as remembring himſclfte, that he is rogiue anaccount both of his 
expencesand receits. He will giue vpon a luſt and reaſonable cauſe, for to give 
| cuilly, is a ſhamctullloſſe, He will haue his boſome open, bur nor rent, out of 
| which much money {hall paſſe, but nothing ſhall be loft, 
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E deceiveth kina(cltc, whaſocuer thinketh that it is an caſte matter 
co giue; This thing hath great difhcultice in it, jt (o be 1 be giuen 
with iudgement, not ſcattered by aducntvre or raſhly, I gaine 
the heart of ſucha man, I reſtore vnto anether ; I ſuccour this 
man, I take pittic on that man; I furniſh ſuch an one , becauſc he 

aclerueth to be warranted from pouertic , and to be no more buftedin ſeeking 

| his fortune, Ta ſome I will nor giue although he want ; becauſe, although 1 
[hou!d giue, ycr will he ftill be ncedie. To lome will I ofter, and otherſome will 

' I prefſetorake, I cannot be negligent in this thing, I never oblicge ſo many vn- 
10 my profit as when I give, IV hat ſaiſt thou, doft thou giue to receiue againe ? 
Y<a,7o theend | may not loſez yer muſt the gittrhat is giuep be in ſuch hands 
acne it may not bee redemanded, it may be reftored. Let a benefit bee be- 
towed like a treaſure that is deepely hidden, which thou wilt not digge vp, cx- 
cept rhou haſtnecdeot it. What? hath nor a rich mans houſe aboungant mat- 
cr 10 c0c2000? For who would ticlibcrality only ro cittizens and men of ac- 
count ? Nature comandeth vs to doe good vnto men,whether they beſlaucsor 
[Ireemen, whether they be naturally bred, or by manumifhon treed of injult li- 
bcreie or green amongſt friends. batisthat to the matter? Whereſocucr aman 
13, there 15a place of benefit, T he wiſe man likewiſe may ſpred his money in his 
o1ne 20ule, and exerciſe liberalitic,which is not ſo called, becauſe it is giuen to 

| tr-e-men, but becaulcir proceedeth froma tree minde. T his libcralitie of a 

| wile m1n, is never employed vpon hithy and vnworthy perſons, ncither ts it 

ener {5 wearicd, but that as often as he findeth out a worthy receiver , it flow- 

; £taabundantly; youare nottherefore togiuea (inilter interpretation, to thoſe 

| things that are ſpoken honeſtly, mantully,and ſtoutly, by thoſe that are louers 
of wiſcdome. But conſider this firſt of all,that there is a difference betwixt him 

| ta2t1s ftudious of wiſedome, and him that is wiſc and hath gotten wiſedome. 
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He chat bath wiſedome will ſay vnto thee, [ ſpeake iuſtly, yecam I entangled 
with many vices. You are notto require of mcealite that is cuery way corre- 
ſpondent co my words, whereas | indeuour as muchas I may to make and form 
my ſc|te,and addrefſe my lelfe according to an excellent patterne. If I proceede 
as well as I hauc intended, require this of me, that my dcedes may bee an{wc- 


rableto my words. But hethar hath attained the tulnefle of wiſedome, will | 


deale otherwiſe with thee, and will ſay. Firli of all, chow artnor ro permit thy 
ſelte to giue ſentence of thy betters; tor now already ( which is the argument 
that I am inthe right way) I haus gotten thus tarre as to diſpleaſe evil] men. 
But to let thee know, that I enuic no morrall man, heare what I promiſe thee, 
and how much [ eftimace cuery thing, Idente that riches are good, for if they 
were,they ſhould make good men : but now (ince that which 1s found amongRt 
euill men,cannot be calied good, I deny them this name, yer contelle 1 that they 
arc to be had,that they arc profitable, and biing great commodities, 
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Eare therefore what the cauſcis, why I number them not amerg(! 


t is agreed betweene v3 both that they are to bee had. Pur mee” 


ucd in ltluer and golde I will not be proud for all this, which, 


intoa rich houſe z put me there where I ſhall bee ordinarily fer. | 
| | geo! «nn wiy 
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goods, and what thing I conlider in them, more then you, (ice; | 


— — 


although I bauc by me, yet are chey without me. T ransferre mee to a wood- | 
den bridge, and driuc me among lt the beggers, I will not therefore deipilemy | 


ſelfe, becaulc I lit amongſt them , who thrutt our their hand to have an almes 
given them; for whar is this to the matter, whethcr a cruſt of bread bee wan. 
ting to him, who wants notthe power to die ? Whar then is it ? I had rather 
hauc that faire houſe then a bridge, Lodge me in a rich bed with delicate bang. 
ings and good! y furniture, I will not ſuppoſe my ſelie more happy , becauſe 
[ hauc ſott and i|ken coverings vpon me, and becauſe purple carpets are ſpred 
for my gueſts to (lit vpon, I (hall bee no whic more milcrable , it my wearicd 
head reſt it ſc]fe vpona locke of haye, orit I lievpon a Circenlian and broken 
pad, whence the ſtraw breaketh forth , through the rotten and ragged linnen. 
W bat therefore is it ? I had rather ſhew what my manner were incleanly 
and decent apparreil, then with halte covered or naked ſhoulders. T hough 
all the daycs of my lite ſhould be pleaſant, and thar one honour ſhould draw 
on others that are new, I would not bce a whit proudet for allthis. Change to 
the contrary this indulgence of time; Ictmy ming bee wounded cuery wayes 
with loſſes, ſorrowes, and divers incurſions : Let not an houre [lip withour 
ſome complaint, yet will I not ſay, that | am wretched amongſt the wrerched- 
eſt; [ will not therefore curſe my day,for I have already refolued with my (clfe, 
that noday ſhould ſceme tatall vnto mee. What therefore is it ? I had rather 
temperate my ioycs, then ſtill my ſorrowes. This will Socrates lay vnto thee: 
Make me the conqueror of all nations; ler that delicate and trivmpBant Chari. 
ot of Bacchw carry me as tar as Thebes from the ſun-riſe; Let the Perſran Kings 
require Lawes at my hands, then will I thinke my ſelfe moſt of all to be a man 
when all the world ſhall ſalute me for a god. Toyneto this ſodaine greatneſle, 
acontrary change ; Let them caſt me vpona hurdle, to bee Jed in ſhew in the 
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rent, that I|bertie, temperance and clemency march downewards ? In theſe we 
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| riches. Neuer doth an Emperour ſo truſt to peace, that he prepareth not for 
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tread fortuns vnder foote,) arc ſuch vertues as mount and advance themſclucs 
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' march with ſucha countenance behind his Chariot, as I d1d when | was moun- 
ted mm mine, W hac therefore 15 1t? I had rather ouercome then be raken. I will 
| deſpiſe the-whole Kingdome ot Fortune; out of thatit I may take my choice, 
| 1 will chuſe the beit and moſt pleaſing. Wharſocuer betalleth me, I will repute 
 1t good, but | delire they [hould be calle and pleaſant, and ſuch as ſhould leaft 
trouble me 1n the handling of them. For , thou muſt not thinke that there is 
any vertue without labour, but ſome verrucs neede {purs, other ſome raines : 
Fucn asthe body that aſcendeth a bie place ought to be kept backe, and herbat 
1lcendeth vpon ſhou'd bearetorward : ſo ſume vertues arc as it were deſcen. 
c10;, ſome that are troubleſome to mount. Is it to be doubted, but thar pati- 
ence, valor, and perſcucrance, (and other vertucs oppoſed to afflitions, and 


with traucll,and outitrip many difhculties ? \W hat therefore? Is it notas appa- 


containe our minde, l-{t it {11p. In thoſe we encourage and incite: Sothen when 
there (hall be queit:0n of pouertie, we will arme our ſelnes with the ſtrongeſt, 
be{t diſpoſed, and ſuch as know beſt how to fight : inthe vſe of riches, wee will 
callchc other which will march leaſurely, and (ultaine the weight. 
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His being thus diſtinguiſhed, I had rather hauc the vſe of thoſe 


vertues, the cxcrciſe whereot is peaceable, then to afſay thoſe 
other that make a man ſweate bloud and water. I thcretore, faith 
the Wiſe-man , live not otherwiſe then I ſpeake, but you hceare 

&t© otherwiſe then you ſhould : onely the found of words 1+ come 
to your cares, but what they lignifhe you inquirenor. \V bat diftcrence then 18 
there betwixt mea toole, and thee a wife man, it both of vs will haue wealth ? 
Great : for riches are to the wiſe man as his ſlaucs, ro the togle as hiv comman- 
ders, T he wiſe man giucrh not any avthority roriches, bur thcy maſter you 
wholly : you, as though ſome one had promiſed you an ecernall poſſcfhon of 
them, accuſtome your ſe/uesto them, and clcauc vnto them. T he wiſc-man 
doth then molt of all medirate vpon poverric, when as he is in the midſt of his 
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warre, which he reputcth to be alrcady proclaimed , although as yer they are 
nor cometo handy ltrokes, A tfairehouſe, as though it could never burne nor 
tall downe, maketi you infolent. Richesdoe amaze you, as it they were out 
ot all danger,and were greater then that fortune had power enough roconſume 
them. Idlcing you enuie your riches, neither forcſce you the danger of them. 
\V herein you behaue your ſclues like Barbarians beſieged ina place, who ſet 
their armes acroſle, bcholding thoſe that beliege them travelling after certaine 
engines, and know not whar they be,neithcr vnderſtand wherto men will make 
vie of theſe engines of battery, which arc addreſſed farreoff from the Wall. 
The famebefalleth you, you rot in your goods, neither thinke you whatca- 
[ualties hang over your heads evcry waics,and that ſodaine!y (hall plucke from 
you the fairett and the richeſt ſpoiles. Whoſoever ſhall take away a wiſe mans 
; riches ſhall Jeave him that which is his,for he liverh being contented with thoſe 
| thing that were preſent, and ſecureof the future. ] have never ſo much per. 
| [waded my leife, ſaith Secrates , or any other that bath the ſame right and | 
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power oucr humane aftaires, as to apply my manner of living to your opinions. 
Vc your accuſtomed habits cuery way. wil not thinke them to be the 1nturies 
of men, but thecries of little children, Thus will bee ſpeake that hath gotten 
and attained wiſedome, whoſe mind being freed from all vice, will loathe him 
co reprehend others, not becauſe he haterh them, bur becauſe he would amend 
them. I otheſe will he adde: Your reputation moucth me, not in mine 0wne 
reſpect, but for yourcaulc: When [ ſee you bate and harrow vertue, it 154 for- 
[wearing ot good hope. You doe me no more iniurie , then they doe the gods, 
whoourrturnetheir altars; but your cuill intent, andevill counſel appeareth 
cuen there where it could not hurt. Thus bearc ] with your impertinencies, 
eucn as almighty 1upirer doth rhe follies of the Poers; Wherot one of them gi- 
ucth him wings, another hornes, another brought him forth asan advltcrer ; 
another, as a night-watcher ; another, as cruel] towards the gods; another, as 
vniuſt towards men; another as arauilher, and corrupter of children of trce 
condition and of good parentage z another, fora parricide, and ſuch a one as 
bath invaded other mens dominions, yea, the kingdome of his owne father: 
all which was to no other end, but to rake from men ( who believed that rhe 
gods were ſych) #1] [ha-r.eot going ewill. But althopgh theſe things hurt mce 
nc thing, yer doe | warne you tor your owne ſakes, and counkell you to cmbrace 
vertue. Belecuc thoſe that have longrime followed ber, crie out that they tul- 
low ſome great thing, and that one day or other, will ſhew it ſelfe more excel. 
lent and honour her as the gods, and reverence thoſe that ſeruÞ her , as vou 
would doc the profeiJors and pricfts of the gods: and as often as there is any 
mention made of the ſacred lerrers, keepe your lilence : for this word 1s nor de. | 
riucd from fauour, as diucrs men ſuppoſe. bur filence1s commanded, that the 
ſacrifice might be ducly performed without any incerruption. 
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Hich ſo much the rather ought to be inioyned you, becauſethat! 
as often as any thing is vtrered by that Oracle, with au interir 
and humble voice, you may heare the ſame. When ſomeapolta- | 
tate Pricſt maketh a man belccue, tharthe (iter of Apolic bath | 
ſwouncd, when any one well Icarned to caruc the fleth trom his | 

; muskles, woundeth himſclfe both in armes and ſhoulders witha ſparing band: 

| when ſom womancreeping vpon her knees along the waies howleth, and an old 

; man apparelled in livnen, carrying in his kands alanterne and a candleat mid. 

| day,cricth out that ſome one of the gods are diſpleaſed; you flocke about him, | 

and liſten, and entertaining one anothers mutuall amaſe, you afhrme, thar he 1s | 

ſome Propher. Behold Socrates crieth out from that priſon, into which w hen | 

he entred1t,heclenſed it, & made it more honeſt then any Court ofplca. W hat * 

madneſſeis this ? Whar nature is this ſo oppolite againſt gods and men?rode 

fame vertues, and to violace holy things with malignant ſpeeches? If you can) 
praiſe good men; if nor, paſſe by them. Bur if you take pleaſure to exerciſe this 
vnbridled liberty, afſaile one another : for when you are mad againii heaven (] 
lay not that you commit ſacriledge) bur you loſe your labors. Sometimes ] 
miniftred matter to © Ari/ſlophanes to breake his ieft vpon me, and all that bans 
of comicke Pocts powred ovr their envenomed ſcoffes againſt mee : my ver 


tvegrew more famous by thele very,meanes, whereby they aſſayled her; for it 
behoueth 
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behoucth her to be produced and attempted; neither doe any men more vn- 
derftand what hc is, then they, who by prouoking her, hauc tired her forces, 
T he hardneſle of the flint (tone is knowneto no men morethen to thoſe who 
ſtrike vpon it : I preſent my ſeltevnto you in luch fort, as a rockce in midſt of a 
rempeſtuous ſea, the which is on cuery lide, and inceſſantly beaten withthe 
waucs; and yet notwithftanding continues in his place,and neither by length of 
time, nor by the afJavies of the ſame, is any wayes conſumed. Enforce your 
{clues againft me, and leaue me at your plcalure, I will oucrcome you with pa- 
tience; whatſocuer he bethat attempteth thoſe things that are hrme and im- 
pregnable, imployeth his forces to the ruine of himlelte. And therefore ſecke 
out ſome more ſoft and yeclding matter, wherein you may fhixe your weapons. 
Burt bauc you ſo much leaſureas to examine other mens taults,and to give your 
cenſures of any man : why this Philoſpher hath ſo taire a houſe ? why the 0. 
ther ſuppcth more daintily ? you obſerve puſtulcs and little ſpots in other men, 
being your ſclucs belieged with vicers. Iris as much as it you ſhould carpe at 
ſome mens freckles and warts which ſhould appearc in their faircft bodies, and 
you your [e|ucs were auergrowne with a loathſome ſcab. Obict againſt Plato, 
that he delired money; againſt Ari/forle, that heereceived the ſame; againſt 
Democritus,that he negleRecd it; againſt the Epicure, that hee ſpent it 3 obieR 
againſt me A/cib;jades and Pheadrus. O how happy ſhould you be { when you 
could but counterfeit our vices ! But why rather examine you not you owne 
vices which wound you on cuery (ide; the one aſfayling you outwardly , the 
other burning in your bowels ? T he aftaircs of the world arc not brought to 
that paſſe, (although you arc wholly ignorant of your eſtates) that you may 
hauc ſo much leaſure as tocmploy the reſt of your time, and your tongues in 
detration of good men. 
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His vnderftane younor, and you carrie another countenancethen 
NY bccommeth your fortune; euen as many men doc, who ſitting in 
the Circus or Theater, haue ſome onedead in their houſes, and 
FF are wholly ignorant of that which bath happened, But I bchol- 
- © ding from a high place, ſee what tempeſts cither hang over your 
hcads, (that will ſomewhat later breake from out their cloud, to ſuch as arc 
ncereat hand,) which {hall rauiſh both you and yours away, as ſoone as 
they (hall meete you. And why? ſee you not alrcady likewiſe, (al- 
though you haue little ſence thereof,) a certaine tempett that 
tranſporreth your mindes,and hurlcth you vp, flying 
and purſuing the ſame thing , and ravifheth 
you now lifted vp on high; now 
battereth you againſt 
the ground. 
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The Argument of Ivsrvs Liystiys. 


Nd this Booke is to be numbered among ft thoſe that are profitable and wor- 
thie both for their matter and handling. It was written im the beginning 
of his returne from his baniſhnment when he was admitted to the Court and p1 fo 
ferred is beNtzrxots Schoolemaſter. T his appeareth by theſe words, inhis fir? 
Chapter. This diſſolution abaſhed me, and this aboundance of delizh! ſbreadiz;7 
it ſelfe, and ſounding round about mee, rauiſhed mee , commi n7 from 4 plac 
whereg! had long time ſetled my ſelfe to live in obſauritie. He toucheth and tax 
eth the diſſolution of the Court , which before times was vnknowne and hateful! 
| unto him. T he order inthe handling hereof i; confuſed, yea [carcely is there any 
| neither any one ouer-ſight or defect ( wnleſſe I bee deceiued ) appeareth in man 
things ; but this is the ſumme hereof. The occaſion of his writing bee draweth 
| from hi inconſtancy and irreſolution , hs minde being neither ſetled or quiet in 
any (ort. This ſaith he is thetr cuſtome who are in the way to wiſedome, but have 
not 45 yet attained the ſame, nor tafted the fruit thereof, which is Tranquilitie. 
0 great go0d, andwhat is it ? he deſcribeth the ſame. How ſhall I attaine thereun- 
to? by flying inconflancy What then is ſhe ? her be pundtually deſcribeth, ſhe is dri. 
| wen away by diners remedies, firjt by occupation, and that either publike (if the 
| t1nes or thy vnderſtanding admit it ) or priuate,to the end, thou mayeſt connerſe 
amons [t the beſt ſtuates and meditations. Tet muſt not we ſuddenly flie from the 
| Common-weale, that there are many parts thereof, and that wee haue libertie to 
| embrace any one of them. T hu vntill the fourth C hapter. Thenaddeth he, if we 
| intend buſinc(ſe, three things are to bee conſidered; our ſelnes, the buſineſſe, or nien 
| for whoſe cauſe, or with whom we att. In our ſelnes onr forces are tobe examined, 
| what and how farre they may , neither let vs attempt further. In our afſaires, 
| what are we able to onercome them, whether likewiſe there be achaines ff ther:,and 
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| whether they leade Vs farther that our returncs ought to be alwaies free. Inmen: 
whether they be worthie of our labor or expence of time. But they are not vaine, 
anbitions , neither occupicd in any ſerious matter. Afterwards in the ſeuenth 
Chaptcr, le addeth but ſcarce to the purpoſe: That an eſpeciall and per felt friend # 
cn enter tainement ef Tranquility and delight, but ſuch an one 45s i not of an euitt 
4:ſpeſition, and ſuch as accuſeth all things: Againe, there 15 no perfett text; and in 
the eight Chapter of the meanes of Patrimonte , that it bee not great nor ſmall ts 
nouriſh Tranquilitie,but meane and apt and that may be maintained by parſimony. 
| Butexceſſets to be ansided, yea in the very inſtruments of life , as in our Libraries 
| or Bookes. A fer this he oncr- ſlippeth inthetenth C hapter,and prooueth that trou- 
bles befall in enery eſtate of life but that they are mollified by cuftome,by beholding 
another mans Fortune, which ofttimes is the worſt. Likewiſe that deſires are not to | 
be baniſhed faxre from v3, but left neere vnto vs, and eaſie to be laid hold on. And | 
this 1nſtructeth he a profictent and young Scholier, for a wiſe man hath no neede to 
ſiehi, for he ouercommeth all Fortune , which hee fore-thinketh to bee tha or that, 
and by ſore-(ieht thereof mellifieth and breaketh it, Thu vmill the twelfth Chap- 
ter. After that anothir Tratt, that we are wot to trauel in vnneceſſary matters, | 
nother as much as inws lyeth, in forraine. He wrgeth Dewacritys heauenly | 
precept: That many things are not done either priaately or publikely. Preſently af- | 
1er in the foureteenth Chapter, he arineth vs from Lenitie and Pertinacy. That #, 
neither buſily to change mm life, neither if thou haſt choſen euill,obflinately to cleaue 
10 that,but to behsld all things with an equall and almeſt a pleaſing countenance. 
For what i« life, but a teſt ? Laitly inthe ſixteenth Chapter, that ſimulation # to 
be fled, ard too carefull compoſition of 4 mans ſelfe. Let ſumplicitie be entertay- 
ued,and ſometimes mirth, yea, and ſometimes, banquet ana freer drinking. T his 
drownerh cares, and freeth and extolleth the minde. In the end he concludeth, that 
he hath (ct dewne what they are that may maintaineT ranquilitie, and may reftore | 
it, by which you may ſee what the partition was , but truely it u not exftant at thu | 
preſent. T herefore as many things of StNtc axs, are the wordes to bee prayſed in | 
part, the order of the whole ts aefettine, and that either by theinturies of the term, | 
or at lea*twiſe by thenegligence of tranſcriptors. 
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Ebating with my (elfe Serenw, and examining my 
preſent lite, there were ſome vices of mine that 
appeared openly , and ſubieQ to cuery eye, and | 
ſuch as I mightrouch with the hand; ſome more | 
obſcure and cloſcly hidden , ſome other that | 
were not continuall,bur ſuch as retarned at ccr. 
taine times and ſpaces; and theſe of all the reft 
were moſt troubleſome, becauſe (it I may fo 
ſpeake it) they reſemble ſuch enemies, as charge 
and aſſavlt at vnawares, which kcepe me cicher 
from being al waies ready, as intime of warrezor 

to lic in ſecuritie, as T ought to docgin time of peace : yet principally obſerue ] 

this habitude in my ſclfe, ( for why ſhopld I not diſcloſe thetruth , fince thou | 
art my Phyſician?) that neither I am truely and intirely delivered from theſe | 


which 1 fcarcd and hated, neither againe ſubic vntothem. 1 am in your c- | 
ſtate, 
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ſtate, that is not altogether ſo euill ; yer doc I nothing but complaine my lelfe, 
neicher find I any thing that may content me : I am not ſicke, and yet I am no 
well. T hou mult not bere tell me, that all che beginnings of vertues are fee- 
ble, and thatin time their continuance and firengrh is increaſed : I know well 
that cheſe things whichare of conſequence, as honour and reputation, to be 
eloquent, and all that whereupon our neighboursground their ivdgement, are 
forufied by time;and thoſe that require ſome prouiſion of true force, and they 
thatare farded to pleale theeyes, reſpet ſome yeares, vntill ſuch time as by 
lietle and little they get ſome time that may giue them tinure. But I feare 
leſt cuſtome which bringeth conſtancy tothings, fixe this imperfetion more 
deepely in mee. A long converſation cither with good or cuill men inducerh 
lone, Bur I cannot fhew thee (o well at once, asin part, what this infirmity of 
the mind is, which is houecred now this way, now that way, without (taying ir 
ſclfe reſolutely on that which is good, and wirhourdeclining alſo vnto the evil], 
| will tell thee what befalleth mee; give my infirmity afterwards what name 
thou pleaſeſt, Great is my louc to parſimony, I conteſle it; I like not a bed am- 
biciouſly furniſhed, I like not a garment newly drawne from the coffer, nor 
brought from the preſſe, where ro makeit ſhine it hath indured a thouſand 
weights and torments ; but a homely rayment, proper for the time, that hath 
not beene horded vp, noris to be worne with roo muchcare; that meateplea- 
ſeth mee that few men may drefle, andlefſe Pages attend, thar is readily pre- 
pared, and that paſleth througha tew mens hands, that is caſily gotrengand ca- 
lily dreſt, that is neither ſcanty nor deare, that may be found in all places, that 
neither ſpendeth the patrimony, nor hurteth the body, nor is like to bee re- 
turned by the way itentred, I like a homely and a home-bred ſeruant, olde 
and ruſtike plate, ſuch as my father vicd, without theſe neſh faſhions, and the 
workemans marke: atable not checkered nor renowmed amongſt the people, 
becauſe that diners men had becne maſters of it , who loued to make good 
chcere ; but fit for my vſe, which forthe beauty thereof ſhall not bewitch the 
eycs of my gueſts with pleaſure, nor inkindle them with enuy. After I had 
taken pleaſure to ſee theſe things aboyeſaid, if I happen to fixe mine eye vpon 
ſome mans ſeruants and {laues, better furniſhed and more richly apparreled 
then mine; if I ſcea houſe wherein nothing is trod vpon but that which is pre- 
cious, where riches are ſcattered in euery corner of the houſe, where the roofes 
ſhine with gold , and where the flattering people haunt, which follow and at- 
tend thoſe patrimonics that fall co ruine. It [ bchold che fountaines ſo cleere 
that a man might ſce the botrome, which inceſſantle runne about thoſe places 
where the feaſts are ſolemnized: the princely ſeruices of the table anſwerable 
tothereſt of the magnifcence; thele things amaze mee, and this delicious a- 
bundance comming to ſpread it ſelfe, and ro ſound about me whocame from 
a place where I haue lived along time ſetled in a ſolitary lite, rauiſherh mec 
wholly , my ſight is dulled ſomewhat, I more ealilyliftr vp my minde then 
mine eyes againſt ſuch pompe: Idepart therefore not worſe bur diſcontent; 
neither walke I ſo ioyfull and merric amidſt my brittle houſhold-ftuffe , and 
a ſilent diſguſt and doubt aflaileth mee, whether chat traine were not better 
then mine : none of theſechange me, yereucry one of them ſhake me. Some. 
times I am ready to follow that which my Maifters hauc commanded me, and 


— 


to thruſt my ſelfe intotheaffaires of Eftate. I am content to accept of honours 
| and magiſtracy, not perſwaded to vndertake the ſame, cither for purple orna- 


| ments or golden rods , butthar being thus aduanced I might bee more = 
an 
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| to the cnd that men may ſpeake of thee when thou art out of the world ! 
' Thovart borne todyec, the ſecret funcrall hath the leaſt troubles. If there. 
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and better diſpoled ro doe plealures to my friends, my kinsfoike, my Citizens, 
vca, and all mortall men. [ follow Zeno , Cleanmhes, Cryſippus , ho one of all 

which intermedicd with the Common-weale, though eucry one of them | 
counſailed others thereunto. But when I had induced my minde thercunto, 
which is not accuſtomed ro ſuch debates, it any vaworthy matter preſent it 
ſelfe (as in all humane life therearetoo many,) or if it goe not forward cally, 
or that things ſlight and friuolovs require much time to be imployed in them; | 
I returne backe againe to my ſolitude, and doe as beaſts that are tired and wea. 
ricd, that runne more [wiftly then they have done all the day before when they 
draw ncerc vnto their Stable : then 15 my mind conceitcd to containeit ſelte | 
within mine owne walles. Letno man hence-torward take one day from me, 
which cannot reſtore mee a ſuthcient recompence for ſo great a loſſe, let my 
mind cleauec vato himfcltc, let him ſeeme himſclte: let kim nor intend forraine 
buſincfſes, or any thing that is fubietro every mans cenſure; let Tranquillitic 
beloned which is voyde ofpriuate and publike cares. But when as reading hath 
rovſed andlifred vp my mindeto more confidence, and noble cxamples haue | 
pricked me forward : Irakea pleaſure to haunt the iudgement court, to lend | 
one man my voice, another man my labour, which although it profit him not, 
yet was it aimed for his profit, to reſtraine another mans pride in the iudge- 
ment court, too badly pufted vp by his too great fortunes. In ſtudies methinks 
vndoubtecely that it is better to contemplate the things themmſclues and todil- 
courſgypon them,and to fit them with convenient words,fo as without ſearch 
they may be ſubic@ ro the thing that is in queſtion. What ncede wee tocom- 
poſe workes that (hall continue for many ages ? Wilt thou beate thy braine 


fore thou wile write any thing to paſſe che time withall, write it ina ſlim- 
plc ſtile for thine owne vie, not to aftef praiſe, They that ſtudic fora day need 
nogreat labonr, Againe, when my ſoule is lifted vp with the greatneſle of 
thoughts, ſhe is ambirious incoyning words, andas her conceptionsare great, 
ſo endeuoureth ſhe to be eloquent and according tothe dignitie of the ſubieR 
isthe carriage of the ſtile, T hen forgetting thislaw, and this reſtrayned iudge- 
ment, I am carricd alotr, and ſpeake now by another mans mouth. And not to 
proſecute the reſt more atlarge,in al things this infirmity of a good mind alte- 
reth me, and T amafraid leſt ic ſhould eſcape me by litle &litle,or (which is yet 
moretcdious) that Tam not alwaics in ſuſpence and doubt as hee that feareth 
to fall, and hath as yetno more euill then I covld forclee. For we iudge of our 
private afaires and bchold them familiarly, and fauovr is alwaies a hinderance | 
vnto ivdgement. I thinke that many men might haue attained wiſedome | 
except they bad thought that they had attained the ſame ; except they had 
diſſcmbled ſomething in themſelucs, and ouerpaſled ſome things with open | 
eyes. For thou mult nor thinke that other mens flattery maketh vs ſo evill | 
2s ovr owne doth. Whar man is bee that dare ſpeake truth vnto himſelfe? | 
Who is hee that being placed amidſt the troopes of his commenders and 
Flartcrers , that flattereth not himſelfe more then all the reſt ? I pray thee 
therefore if thou haſt any remedy to ſtay this debate of my ſoule, that thou 
wilt honovr mce with this good, that I may ſay that thou art hee that haſt ſet | 
mee at quict. I know well that the motions of my ſoule are not dangerous, | 
prouided that they be not oucr violent. Toexprefſe vnto thee in an apt (imi- 
litruce the matter whereof I complaine, I am nottormentcd with the torme 
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Of the Tranquillitie of the mind. | 
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but I hauc a prouocation to vomit, I ake from methen this paine whartſocuer | 
it be, and helpe him that is {ickein the light of the land. 
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ene y,my Sr, | hauclong agoe ſought for ſuch a one withour | 
[peakinga word ot it, that bad ſuch and the like thought in his 
mind. | here is nothing that admonitheth me more neercely then | 


their examp!le,who being delivered froma long & grieuovs lick- | 
ncflc,teele as yet by times ſome [hivering and light motions:and | 
when as they haue bin treed from the reliques o! their infirmitie, yet are they | 
Jiſq ieted by ſome ſuſpitions ofa relaps ; and being already whole, offer their | 
raid roth.c Phyſition to teele their pulle,and ſuſpect euery heat and motion of | 
their bodie. Such mens bodies, Serenxs, are healthfull enough, yer are they nor 
45 yet wcll accuſtomed thereto, but hauea certaine trembling agitation, relem- 
bling that o' the calme fea or ſome Jake when a tempeſt ts ceaſed on ir. They | 
ue thertore need not of thoſe harder remedies which we likewiſe oucr-paſle, 
as in {-meplace t9 oppoſe thy lelfe againit thy paſhons,in ſome place to be dil: 
leaſed, in ſome other place ro be more grieuoully angry : but we bane moſt 
need of that which commerh latt,that chouu truſt chy ſelte, & belieuctt that thou 
artinagood way, being no waics diſtratted by the by-walkes of many men 
wandring here and there,and o' ſ@me thaterre about the way. But that which 
thou delireſt, which is,notto be ſhaken is a great and perfect thing, and appro- 
cherh the felicitie of God. T ais ſtable ſcate o! the minge the Grecians call 
'e/Ivuler, whereof Democrirue hath written an excellent volume. I call it 7 ran- 
quillitie, neither is it neceflarie to imitate or tro mould new words,according to 
their forme. It ſuficeth thar thething which is in queſtion hatha name which 
expreſſeth the force of the Greeke word, withour repreſenting the letters. So | 
then we demand how the ſpirit may remaine alwaies like vnto himſclte, march 
with an equal! traine, be tauourableto himſclte, and behold his attemprs with 
agoodcye,to be ioytull and content, neither railing nor deprething himlelte 0- 
uer-much. This ſhalbe calied I ranquillity, bur let vs inquire in general how we 
may attaine hereunto : take thou as much ot the publique remedy as thou wilt; 
meane while, | will diſcouer the whole vice, whereby euery man may know his 
part, and thou likewiſe mayelt vnderſtand ho» lefle trouble thou batt with 
the loathing of thy ſelfe,then they who trying themlclues to a faire [hew, and 
labouring vnder a great title, would willingly diſcouer themlclues, but | know 
not what ſhame entertaineth them. All are in the ſame ranke, both they which | 
are vexed with Icuiry & anxiety,anda continual change of cheir purpoſe, who 
are alwaies better pleaſed with that which they have letc;and thoſe thac watch 
and gapeafter vain hopes. Adde vnto thoſe men likewiſe, luch who are not tri. 
(ported in their life by the means of inconſtancie, but thorow their ſloth. They 
live net as they would, bur as they began : moreouer, there are innumerable 0 
ther properties, but only onecftcR of the vice, which is to dilpleale themlelues. 
This ſpringeth from the intemperature of the mind,& from fearetul and (carce 
proſperous deſires, whereas they dare notas much as they deſire, or attain not 
the ſame,and are wholly bent vpon hope alwaies inſtable and murable, which 
muſt needes betall thoſe that liuc in ſuſpence. I heir whole life isin expeRari- 
on.,and they teach and inforce themſelues to diſhoneſt and dithcult things, and 
whereas their labour is in vaine, they are vexed with their truitlefle diſgrace : 
Jil net- 
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' and allthefeare more grieuous vnto them, whenas in deſpight of that misfor. 
| rune that trauaileth them ,theywould have recourſe vnto repoſe, and to ſecrer 
| ttudies, which the mind cannot indure that is hxed on the aftaires of the world, 


' ther bouſe nor ſolitude, the walls are difpleaſant ro him,and being thus aban- 
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| neither are they ſorie becauſe they haue done euill, but that they willed the 


| thers, this pleaſeth thoſe men that are malignant, whoſe mindes are ſharpened 


Lucius Anneaus Seneca, 
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ſame in vaine. Then repent they themſclues that they bad begun, and fearc 
to beginne it againe, and afcerward they are ſurpriſed witha contuſion of the 
mind which cannot finde iſſue, becaule they neyther can commaund nor obey 
their deſires;lo that they leade alite which cannot be exempt trom contulion, 
and haue their minds tied and languilhing amidlt truitle fle vowes and delires: 


delirous to be in ation, by nature vaquier,and hauing little ſolacein himſelte. 
And therefore their delights being drawne from them, which their occupati- 
ons miniſtred vnto them; being thus le't vnto himlſelfe, the mind.cndureth nei- 


doned by himſelte, be vnwillingly beholdeth himſclte,now in one lort,and at- 
ter in another, From thence proceedeth this tediouſneſle, this contemprof 
bimſelfe, this perpetvall agitation ot the minde, this [ad and fecble patiencein 
repoſe, eſpecially when be is aſhamed to confefle the cauſe , when thame tor- 
menteth bim inwardly, when couctous delires cloſe vp his heart, when none 
of theſe finding iflue, {trangle one another. Thence commeth that ſadneſſe 
and conſumption, and a thouſand flouds and aſſaults of the vncertaine mind, 
held in ſuſpence by the cnterpriſes he hath begun,abared by the remEbrance of 
the remediles eſtate of his preſent aftairs. T hence groweth that thought which 
maketh ther deteſt the repole they enioy , complaine themſclues that they 
baue nothing to doe, and to beare endleſle hatred and enuie ar other mens pro» 
ſperitie z For vnhappie idleneſſeisthe nurſe of enuie, and all ot them deſire to 
be dead, becauſe they could not outſirip others. This enuie conceiued againſt 
other mens fortunes, and his owne dilgraces, cauſeth the minde to fret and 
murmure againſt fortune,to accuſe the malice ofthe time, to retire himſelfe in- 
to ſome corner apart, and go ftoope vnder his torment, in fretting and conſu- 
ming himlelfe. For mans mind is ſwift, and readie to be moued, and reioyceth 
verie much when any occa{ion is oftered to exerciſe himſelte. But aboue all o. 


and ordinarily whettcd in mannaging aftaires. Euen as there are certaine v1- 
cers that are glad to berubbed,and dclireto be handled, & ther itcl; is nor ra- 
cified except a man ſcratch it ; Sotheſe ſpirits which are ſc12<:i v ith delires,as 
with malignant vicers,take no pleaſure but in travaile and attiction; Forthere | 
are certaine infirmities which delight our bodics with a kind of painc, witreſle | 
thoſe that turne themſe]ues on this lice, now on that , and retreſhihemſclucs 
in changing their bed. Such was Achilles in Homer , ſometimes he lay vpon 
his belly, then vpon his backe, and could neuerremairein onceltate. Itisthe | 
true a ofa {icke man not to be able ro ſufter any thing Jong time, but to think 
that his health conſifteth in kis toſhng and turning, Hence arc divers travells 
vndertaken, and ſhoares ſought out, and Icuitie which is alwaics an enemie to 
thoſethings which are preſent, now by fea, and then by Jand adventureth dai- 
ly. Letvs goe now into Campania, now that delicate ſoyledelighteth vs , let 
vs vilite the wood Countries, let vs vilite the Forreſt of Calabria, and let vs 
ſecke ſome pleaſure amidſt the deſerts, in ſuch fort as theſe wandring eyes of 
ours may be relicued in beholding at our plcaſure the ftrange ſolitude of theſe 
lavage places. We muſt goe ſee Tarentum, and the hauen ſo much cheemed, 


and the aire ſo ſweet in Winter, and the ſtately houſes of theſe ancient people. 
Let 
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faires, nor any thing elſe. Some by reaſon hereot haue procured their owne 
deaths, becauſe thar otrentimes having changed their deliberation, they {ell 
backe againealwaics into the ſame,and met with nothing thatis new, by means 


which arethe ſ1gnes of toolilh and enraged pleaſures, come into their kteads: 
How long ſhall we alwaies ſee the ſame ? 
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wp Hou askeſt mee, what remedie I thinke neceſſarie againſt this per- 
Y plexitie. Ir ſhall begood (as Athenedorns countlaileth vs) to de- 
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erciſes and care of their bodies ,,and as its profitable for wra(t- 
lers toemploy the moſt part of theirrime inexerciſing their armes and ſtrengrh 


on. For he that hath reſolued himſelte ro become profitable to his Citizens, 
yea vnto all men, at one time doth two things, handling (according to that in- 
deauour that is giuen him) both the publique and his particular aftaires. But 
becauſe (faith he) in this ſo mad ambition of mev, where ſo many derractors 
wreſt all things tothe worſt ; ſimplicitie is ſcarce ſecure, and there will be al- 
waics more lets then ſuccesfull events, we ought to retire our {clues from the 
managing of publique aftaires ; confidering this, that a well ſetled heart bath 
the meanes to ſhew it ſelfe in his priuate houſe. It tareth not ſo with men who 
for the moſt part hauetheir ations ſecret and hidden,as with Lyons and other 
bruit beaſts, who are locked vpin their grates to refiraine their furie; yet in 
ſuch ſort ought a man to ſeeke ont ſolitude, that whereſoever he remayneth in 
quiet ,he may deltre that the vigor of his mind, his ſpeech, & aftion,may lerue 
every onein particular, and all in generall. For not onely he alone ſerueth the 
Common-weale thar produceth the Candidates to ſue for offices, that defen- 
derh the accuſed, who giucth his aduice as touching the affaires of peace and 


ners informeth mens mindes with vertue,that layeth hold on, and rettrayneth 
thoſe who arc addied to auarice and didolution, or at leaft wiſe that hinde- 
reth them from paſſing further, and who in his private honſe procureth the 
publique good. Who doth more, eyther the [udge ina Citietbat with his af- 
ſiftant pronounceth a briefe ſentence in a proceſle that ſtrangers and Citizens 
bauc before him ? or hee that teacheth what iuftice is, that ſheweth whar 


raine our {clues in affaires of Eftate, and to lerue the Commons | 


| cd in (ome vect- 


weale, For as ſome ſpend the day intaking the Sunne,andin ex- | 


| tron which mivhe 


whereunto they haue onely dedicated themſclues , ſo is it requilite for vs who | 
prepare our minds tothe managing of publique aftaires,to be alwaies in aCti- | 


warre,bur alſo that other tharinftru& youth, that in ſo great want of good ma- | 


whereof both their life & this world began to difpleaſe them, and theſe words ' 


For a firſt reme- 


| dy he Yequ/7 oth 
| that tbe minde 
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' yet haue they (that execute them) their pay as well asthe reſt. If thou ſhalt re- 
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ones wiſedome ,parenel fe, contempt of "= e.end haw exceilent a good 
conluencets ? Tf then thou imployelt thy time in ſtudie , thou haſt not loſt 
thcle lion anchored ic to theexecution of thy charge concerning the pub- 
que, ne) fure-narmac/ a 10u be exempted from the ſame. Neyther is he a ſouldier 
that anderh inthe frontot the battel], and detendeth both the right and left 
wings:but he allo that garderh the garcs,& ſtandeth ſentinell in a place though 
30t (0 Janrerous, yet neceſſarie,and kcepeth his watch, that hath the gouern- 
ment ofthe Ammunition houſe ; which charges though they benot bloudie, 


tircthy elietothy ſtudics, thou ſhalt auoyde all care that tortureth mans lite, 
thou {halt not be rroublcſome to thy ſelf,nor vnprofitable to others;thou ſhalt 
get thee many friends, and the better ſort of men will accept thee. For vertue, 


al:hough ſhe be poore and abicR, yet is ſhe never obſcured, but ſhe ſheweth 


the bearnes of her brightnes a farre off, and whoſocuer is capable wil acknow. 
I:dze,and follow her ſleps. For it we renounce all conuer'ation,and flie from 


— 
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| humane focietie,and live onely to our private reſpect, this ſolitude depriucd ' 
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| honeſt occupation,wil find nothing ar lait whereto to addict her ſelfe;we 
hall be:in to build ſome houſes, and to ouecr-turne others ; we {hall curne the 
{ca out 0! bis place; we {hali cauſe the rivers to alter their courſes, and diſpence 
the time very cuilly which Nature goue vs to beltow well, Sometimes we are 
t00 ſparing, ſometimes ouer-prodigall, ſome of vs imploy the ſame in ſuch ſort 
that wecan yeeld no accountt hereof, others haue nene left tkem. And there. 
fore thereis nothing more ſhame vll thento ſeean old man (thar ro approuc 
thathehachliued longtime in this world) can produceno other witneſle bur 
the number of his yeres. For mine owne part (my deareſt Serenms) me thinkes 
that Arhenoderns ſubmitted himſclfetroo much to times, and fled from them o- 
ver haſtily. I confefle well that wee ought ſometimes to retire our ſelues, bur 


| leaſurcly,and witha ſecure retreat, our cnlignes diſplaicd,& without impeach- 


| ment of our worldly dignity. They are more valiant, & more affured then their 


Conqu ICrors4! that make a faire and honeſt retreat, So in my opinion ought ver- 
tue to behaue her felfe: and it the inconſtancie of worldly affaires difturbeall, | 
and taketh away from a vertuous man the meanes to do 200d; yet for all this | 

bt he not toturn his back,nor to ca away his weapons to lauehimſelfe by 
Aight, t,2nd co thruſt himſcl'cin a ſecret place , asif there could be any corner 
where fortune could not find him out : bur be ought te be lefle buſie in affairs, 


| and find out ſome expe cdient with iudgement to make himlſelfe profitable to 
| ht: < ountric, Is it not lawtull for him to beare armes ? let him aſpire tolome 
| pub ique char, 2c: muſt he not ltucpriuately?ler him plead. Is he put to ſilence? 
| le bim helpe his Citizens by bis private counſel. Is ir dangerous for him roen- 


terthe indgement place? let him (hew himſelfe a faithfull friend , a gracious 
companion, a temperateguel! in houſes, in 1 heaters, at feaſts, It he have lot | 
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the officeot a Citizen , Iet him vſe thatof a man. And therefore with a great | 
mind,huue wenot ſhut our {clues within the wals of one Citie, but have thrutt | 
our [clucs into the conucrlation of the whole world, and haue profeſſed that | 


the world is our Countrey, that we might giue vertue 8 more ſpacious held to 
hew her (cife it . Is the Tribunal (hut againſt thee, art thou not admitred to! 
plead,or ti mo {the common Counſels of the Citictlooke backe and ſee what 
g) -ar Nations and pecples are behind thee, neuer ſhall ſo great a part be kept | 
-om thee,that a greater be not leſt thee. But bewarethat all this proceede not | 
from thine owne error ; for thou wilt not vndertake a publique charge — | 
thou | 
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thou bea Corſu#,* 4 Pritancs,an Embailador,a ſupreme DicZator.\\Vhar? refir- | * 

ſeft thou to be a Souidier,exceptthou be acommander or a tyrant? Although | 

| that others aaue the vant-gard,and fortune hath put tlice 1n the rere-ward,doc | G2 

| chy deuoirein char place, fight with thy voice,thy exhortation,& thy COUrage. | 

| Reallorthat hath his hands cut off in hght,fiodeth ſome meanecs to animate his | 
companions, who [tandeth onely,and encourageth them with crying. So mul} 

| thou doe, 1! fortune bath crawn thee from the thirſt ranke of publike charze, yet | 

ſtand chou,and thou fhalt heIpe with thy crying. It thy mouth be ſtopped by 

any man,yet (tand ; and thou {halt helpe with thy filence. The induttrie of a | 

good Citizen is neuer vaprohtable;tor by bis hearing,by his ſight,by his coun 

| renance,by his becke, by his obftinate [tlence, and by his very gate,hemay pro- 

| kr. Even as certainc hokelome drugs by their onely {mell (wichouteither rouch 

ortaſte)do comfort greatly; [» verruc,whether ir be ſowed or locked in it ſelle, 

whecher it bz by authority,or by accident, whether ſhe be conſtrained to ſcan- | 

| tle her ſailes, oro be idle or mute, confined in a ſtreight, or lodged at large; 

ſpreadeth a farre and vnperceiued, performeth ſome great and profitable goud, 

[1 brick. (he ſeructh in whatſoever eſtate and countenance the be conſidered. 

\V hat? thinkeſt chou that the example of a man that liverh retired and to pur- 

pole,is of little vie? 1 lay, that it isan aft of a liogular vertue to know how to 

forſake alfiires,and te repoſe a mans ſelte, when as the aQtiue lite being hinde- 
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red by diuers accidents,or bythe condition of eſtate,cannot effeQ hir delignes, ! 

For neuer [ce we aftaires brought ro that extremitie, but that a vertruaus man | 

hath the mcanes ro doe ſomewharttkar is good. Can{t thou tinde 2 City more | | 

wretched then that of the 1rhenauws was, at ſuch time as thirtic T yrants rent ir 

in pieces? I hey had put to death thirtcene hundred of the mot noble und mull | | 

vert20Us in the City, & for all that crueltie ceaſed not thus, bur inceaſed it fe -| 
' 


and augmented daily, In thac Citie (which was adorned with the moſt venc 
rable Counſell of the Areopazrtes, where there was a Senate and an aſſ.mbly of | | 
people worthie of ſo noble an allerably of Senators;)there were gathered Ja!- 
ly a milerabletroupe of murtherers,and a wretched court of tyrants, too {ral 
to containe them. Covld tvs Citie be in repoſe, wherein there were ſo many 
tyrants, as there were Souldizr*? I here was not any hope for theſe poore Ci. 
tizensto recouer their liberty, nor any remedie whatfocuer apainſt ſuch a mu] 
titude of miſchicſes. For where 151t that this poore Citie might find ſo mani? 
Harmaodians ? Nortwithſtanging (all theſe miſeries) Socrates was in the mid. 
of them, who comforted tne mourntul Fathers,and exhorted thoſe that deſpai- 

red of the Common-weale, and reproued therich (who feared theirgoods)for 

the overlare repentance of their dangerous auarice, and ro rhofle that would | 
| follow him, bare about a wortnie example, whileft among the thirtic tyrants 

| he walked confident and free. Yet this man did the Athenians murther in pri- | 
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| ſon, and he that {:fely infulred over the troupes of I yrants, bis libertie could | 
| not a free Citie endure, to the end thou maye(t know, that a wile man hath an | | 
| occafion to ſhew bimlelfe in an alttited Common. weale; and how ina flovri- | 
| hing and blelle1 itare, mony,enute, and a thouſand other difarmed vices doe | ; 
| rcone. Howſorver therefore rhe Common-wealth is diſpoſed, howſocuer | | 

) fortune permizreth. ſoeither may we enlarge or contratt our ſelues, proutded 
| alwaics that we be ſtirring,& ſufter not our (clues (being chained with feare)ro | 
I | be dulle4 anda{tonifhed. Nay he ſhalbe truely a man who (whenas daungers | | 
C | areimminent cucry waics,and when as ſivords & chaines thunder in his earcs) | 
th neither breaketh his forrune,nor hideth it. Curius Dentat;ze was wont to lay, | 
L | [11 3 T hat | | 
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| That he h Fo 't} FO i atibos line, el is "A 1aft of all evils ro depart from the 


Lucius Annanus Seneca. 
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| number ofche living betors thou dieft. But thou art to endeauour that it thou 


light on ſuch a time wherein thou canſt not imermeddle with the Common» 
| weale without danger,to viurpe more time forthy tepole and ſtudie,and no 0- 


therwaies then ina dangerous nauigation make faile towards the hauen, ney- 
ther expect thou, vnrill ſuch time as aftaires lcaues thee, but dil.ioyne thou 


| thy cife f; ON taem. 


WAS. IV. 


Irft,therefore,we ought to examine our ſelues ; next, that bulines 
we vndertake; laſtly,what they are for whole cauſe we vndertake 
ic, or with whom wee deale. Aboue all thing , a man ought to 
eſtimate hirmſclte; for,for the moſt part, in our owneindgements 
we lecmeto be able to doc morethen we can. There is onethat 


' bo (rl himſelſein oucr-truſting his owneeloquence another, hath ſpent more 
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then his reuenu? mounterh vato z another, hath oppreſſed a weake bodie with 
laborious offices. I here are ſorne that aretoo baſhtul to entermeddle with ci. 
uil aFaires, which require a confident countenance and reſolution : ſome mens 
contumacie is vafit tor Court; ſomethere are who haue no gouernement ouer 
their wrath,and cucry (light occaſion driucth chem'ro intemperate language z 
ome cannot refraine from icſting, neither can they abftaine from dangerous 
gybing. Toall theſe, repole is more profitable then buſineſſe : a Kerce and im- 
patient man by nature, will auoid the prouocations of harmetull libertic. 
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Ext of all, theſes things which we vndertake are to be eſtimated, 
and our forces ar? to be compared with thoſe things which we 
wilattempt. For there muſt alwais be 4 greater force in him that 
bearzth, then in the buithen. Theſe weights muſt needs beare 
him down,thar are greater then he is that carrieth them. B fGides 


| there are ſome aftaires that arc not ſo great as they are fruittull, and breed ma- 


| ny other buſinefſes;andthele are to be auoided, from whence a new and divers 


occaſion of trouble ariſeth :neither muſt thou 2duentere thither, whence thou 


| can{t not freely returne againe. Set thy hand to theſe things, whoſe end thou 
' maiſt either effect or at leaſt hope. T heſe things are to be left that extend them- 
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(oluycs farther then the a4, & end not there where thou intendecR they (hould. 
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E muſt likewiſe make ſome choyce of men,and ſo conſider whe- 
ther they are worthie on whom we fhould imploy a part of ovr 
life, and whether the loſſe of our time may be redcemed to our 
proar. There are ſome that thinke that weare bougd to doe 

them pleaſure before we be deſired. _Arhenedorns ſaith that 
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he would not goeto Supper with him who would not thinke it a courteſie in | 
him to accept the ſame. I belecue thou conceiueſt, that much leſſe would he 
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| Of the Tranquillitie of the mind. 
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| be inuited by them, who requite their friends curtelies with Feaſts, & accoun; 
| their many dilhes for 2 debt , as if they were intemperare todoe another man 
honour; take from them their witneiſes and ſpeRators, they will conceiue no 
gelightio their fecrer Banquers, Thou art co conlider whether thy nature be 
| more apt for publikebulineſle, or for idle ſtudy and contemplation; & thither 
art thou to encline, whither che vigour of thy mindecarrycth thee. 1/ocrates 
being layd bold on by the Ephore, withdrew himſelfe trom publike Pleas, - 
ſuppoling himſeltero be more fit and profitablero write Hiſtories; for infor- 
ced wits never fatishe expectation, and the labour 1$1n vaine where Nature ic 
pineth again!? it. 
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tr nothing will 'o much delight the mind as a faichtu!l & pleaſing 
friend{hip : how great a good isit when the kiearts are prepared, 
wherein a man may ſfately bury all his lecrets, whole conſcience 
4 chou fearelt lefle then thine owne , whoſe words may tcrrite thy 
diſcontents, whoſe counſels can rclolue thy doubts, whoſe mirth 
may di{{zpate thy ſorrow, and whoſe countenance may comtort thee ? Such | 
friends as theſe let vs make choice of as farre as is potſible for vs : for vices 
creepe into vs, and invade every one that 1s neerelt them, and hurt by rouch- | 
ing. Therefore as in the plague time we ought tortake heed, lelt wee {it by the fe 
whoare alreadie atrainted and infeted with the burning licknede, becaule * 
thereby we ſhall incurre danger, and be poyloned with their very breath ; fo 
mult wee endeuour in the choice of our friends, that wee admit ſuch as are 
lealt polluted. Ir is a beginning of i1cknetle ro accompany thoſe that are inte 
Red : neyther will | enioyne thee this to toilow, and comraR friend(hip with 
none, except hee bee a Wiſeman; tor where wilt thou finde out fuch a one, 
whom for ſo many Ages we haue fought ater? but we are to take him for rhe 
belt who is the leaſt euill. Scarce coultt rhou make a happier choice, halt 
thou leaueto ſeek for good menamonglt P/atoes and Zenophons, or amidlt the | 
troope of Secyates Schollers, or if it were granted thee to reuicw the time | 
wherein Cato lived, which as well brought torth many that were worthy to be 
borne in C470: age, as many worſe then cuer were, who were the plotters of 
| many hainous crimes, For there is need ot both forts, to the end that C70 | 
might be the better knowne: Of good, to whom he might approve himſelfe; | 
of bad, in whom he might make tryall of his forces. But now 2dayes (ince | 
there is ſo great a ſcarcity of good me, be not too curious in making thy choice: 
aboue all things, ler ſuch be auoyded who are melancholy , and deplore all 
| things, for ſuch as theſe vpon every occalton are readie to complatne:although 
| bis faith and beneuolence be vnfayned, yer ſo diſtempered a companion, thar * 
; grieueth 2nd grudgethat all chings, is an enemy to tranquillity 
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Er vSpaſſe overto riches which are the cauſes of all mens miſcries: { 
for, it you compare all things wherat weare agrieued,(as deaths, | 
licknefles,teares,delires, patience of forrowes,and labours) with 
thoſe enils which our money miniſtreth vnto vs, this part will | 
| "WE weigh beauiclt : wee ought therefore to bethinke vs, how farre 
lighter the ſorrow is not to have them, then to loſe them, and wee ſhall vnder- 
| ſtand thar pouerty hath by ſy much the lefle torments, by how much (he bath 
the leſſe matter of loſle : tor thou art deceiued , it chov thinkeſt that rich men 
doe with greater courage endure their loſſes, I be paine of a woundis equall 
both in the greateſt and ſmalieſt bodies; 5/07 ſpeaketh very clegantly,7 hat 77 15 
no leſſe treubleſom for theſe that are bald,to haue their hairs pulled #ff,th? to thoſe 
| that haut leng lockes., Know thou this Both tn rich and poore, that rhey have 
equal] trorments; for both of themrold their money, neither withour griefe & 
ſence thercof could rhey endureto loſeit. Bur as I fard, it is more tolerable and 
ealic not to get riches,then to loſe them, and theriore [hall you ſee them more 
merry,whom Fortune never lookt vpon, then thoſe whom ſhe hath forſaken, 
Diogenes ſaw this, who wasa man of a great ming, andendeuoured himſclfe 
that nothing might be taken from him. Call thou this poucrty necellity, or 
want, and impoſe whatſoever 1ygnominious name thou liſt ypon ſecurity, I will 
not thinke this man happy itchou find mce out another that can loſe nothing. 
| Either Iam deceived, or itis a Kingdome for one to be among deccivers, the 
thicte,and lewd perſons, whom no man may hurt. If any man doubt of Dioge- 
ncs felicity, hee may like iſe doubt of thee ſtate of the immariall gods , whe- 
ther they live bleſſedly enough, becaule they baue no Fields, nor Gardens, 
nor Lands for an Huſbandman to plow vp,nor a great banke of Monevin the | 
Market place. Art thou not alhamed wholocucrthou art that admirclt riches? | 
Behold I pray thee the Heauens TI brone, and thou ſhalt ſce the gods who. | 
ly naked, giuing all things, and having nothing. I binkeſt thou him poore, or | 
like vnto the immortall gods , that hath diſpoyled himſelfe of all tranſicorie | 
things? Calleſt thou Demerrins more bappy who was Pompeyes Libertine, be- 
cauſe he was not aſhamed to be morericher then his Maſter? The numbcr of 
thoſe Seruants that eucry day attended bim, relembled an Emperovrs Ar. | 
mie, who not long before might have thought himlelte rich to {leepe ina Cel. 
lar, and to have two Seruants. But Diogenes only Servant ran away from him, | 
neither thought he him ſo much worthy as to recall him when he was (hewed 
| vnto him. 1: werea ſhame (faith he) that Manes conld {ue without Dios t- 
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py | x*r5s,an4 DioctNts conld not linewithout Mants, Mcthinke, heſaid,med 
Sis | dle withthine owne bulines Fortune, thou haſt no more power oucr D#ogencs, | 
| 's my Servant run away? no, he is departed tree. A Family requireth meinte- | 
| | nance, men muſt take charge of the feeding of ſo many greedy beaſts, rayment 
muſt be bought , T heeves band- ſell prevented, and ſuch as v cepe and Ceteſ, | 


mult be admitted to ſeruice. Hence, tar more bappy is bethat oweth nothing | 
but ts himſelfe, whom he may cafily deny : but becauſe wee hane not ſo much | 
trength, our Patrimonics be to be hulbandedtbat we may be leſle expoſed to | 
tt © | theiniuriesof Fortune. Thebodies of meanel? propertion,and who may locke | 
Hg cs. themſclucs in their armes, are more addreſ]2d then thoſe great and vnweeldy | 
, + AY - E . . . * | 
forms | bodies, which by reaſon of their length and thicknelle are expoſed to ſtrokes. | 
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Of the T ranqnillitie of edamind | 


| The beſt meaſure in riches 1sthat which neither falleth into pouerty, neither is 
| farrecitranged from pouerty. 


| 


| 
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g medie is at hand, and pouerty it ſclfe bythe alhiſtance of irvgali- 
ty may convert it {clteinto riches. Let vs accultome our {clues ro 


remoue pompe from vs, and tomealurethe ornaments of our honour by the 
neceſſary vic of things. Let our mcat appeaſe famine, our drinke thirlt ; let our 
delires be appealed by thiggs that are neceſſary. Let v$learneto walke vpon 
our owne feet,not to clothe and feed our ſelucs according to cuery new tathi- 
on, but as the cuſtome of our Anceſtors perſwadeth vs vato. Let vs lcarne to 
encreaſe Continency, to decreaſe la{ciutoulnefſe, to temper our exceſſe, to p2- 
cific our wrath,to bchold pouerty with equall eyes, to reſpet trugality,notto 
bealhamed to yeeld ſuch remedies toour naturall deſires as coſt very little; to ! 
haue our vnbridled hopes,and our mind that dependeth on future things, kept | 
as it were vnder bonds,to behaue our ſe]uesfo that we require not our riches at 
| Fortunes hand, but rather from our ſelues.So'great variety and iniquity of ca- 
ſualtics cannot (I fay) be ſo repulſed, that many ſtormes preſſe not vpon thoſe | 
that rigge forth much Shipping. Our affaires muſt beedrawne into a ſtreight, | 
tothe end that aduerlities may attempt vsin vaine. And therefore Banilh- | 
ments and calamities haue ſometimes become remedies, and thoſe incommo- 
ditics that are molt grieuous haue bin healed by lighter ; which viſually hap- 
pencth where the mind is diſobedient to precepts, and will not bee cured by 
gentle meanes. But why may not this be profitable? If beth pouerty and ig- | 
nominy, and the ouerthrow of a mans fortunes accompany thels: one evil] 1s 
oppoſed again{tanother, Let vs therefore accuſtome our lelues to bee able to 
ſup wichout any gueſts, to be ſerued with leſleattendants, to beappare!lcd ac- | 
cording to our necelſicies, and to dwell more retyredly. It is not only in the | 
courſe of the Circean {ports ; butalſo inthe Careers of this life that we ought | 
to retyre and contract our leiues, And in Bookes likewiſe (in buying which | 
| the expence is molt commendable) I (hall behaue my ſelte as it becommeth | 
me 35 long as I kecpea meaſure. To what end ſerue ſo many infinite Bookes | 


and Libraries, when as their Maſter in all his life time can ſcarſly ouer-reade 
their Tables? A multitude of Bookes burtheneth,and inftruteth him oat that 
learneth, and it is better for thee to addi thy ſelte ro few Anthours , then to 
wander amongſt many. Forty thouſand Bookes were burned at ©Alexanaria, 
a worthy monument of kingly riches. Some men may prayſethis as 7 /tus L:i- 
us did, who faith, That it was 4 worke that ſhewed the magnificence and wonde- 
rous care of Kings. But this was not magnificence or any other Jaudable att, 
but a tudious exceſſe. Nay more, it was not ftudious, becaulethey had ga- 
thcred them, not to profit iudies, but to ſhew their pompe , as it fals out with 
divers Ignorants, who ſcarce knowing the Letrers wherein their Slaues are ex- | 
erciſed, heape vp Bookes notas inſtruments of tudy, but ornaments of their 
ſuppers. Let vs therefore gather ſo many Bookes as may ſufhce,and colle& no- 
thing for oftentation ſake. It ſhall bee more honeſt (ſayet thou) ro employ my 
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I {2SNd this moderation will be well pleaſing vato vs, if firſt of all par- | 
w_ / ” . . . . 
þB/ 22 lmony content vs, without which neither any riches will luthce 
3 S\\gy vs, neither any prooue great enough, eſpecially whereas the re- 
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If a great com- 
pany of bookes be 
not accompanyed 
with a ſer10us 
ſtudy, and well 
gouerned, they 
are but a moc- 
kerie, 


The fiſt remedy | 
us to endure qui- | 
etly the diffi. ul- | 


ties 0f au1ans 


vocation, aid lo | 


attnlome bim- 
ſel/e, becau/e be 
ſetth that rea» 
ſures are iter- 
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Lucins Annanus Seneca, 
VIM 


| mony herein, then inveſſels of Corinth and painted Tables. That 15 cuery 
| way vicious where there is ouer-much. Why wouldeſt thou lefl- pardon him | 
that would get reputation by meanes of his Marble and Tuorie, taco another 
| that ſearcherh throuwghall Countries to buy vnknowne Authours, and haply 
| ſuch as are reproued and cenſured, and doth noughr elſe but breathe vpea his 
| Bookes, and takes no pleaſure but in their covers, or in their ticles? T how ſhalt 
- ordinarily ſee amongttthe moſt idle, and whatſoeuer Oratours or Hiltories 
there are, and find their ſtudies filled vp from the rop te the borrome: And at 
| this day amongſt the Bathes and Stoues are Libraries builded, as if they were a 
| neceſſary ornament inthe houſe. But all theſe Workes of Learned menexcel- 
| lently written, bound vp, and inriched with their P1Aures, are bought to uo 
| otherend but for ſhew and beautifying of wals, 
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Veit may be,thonart falne into ſome troubleſome and difficult 
courſe of life, and ere thou knewlt it; ſome Fortune either pub- 
like or priuate hath entangled thee , in ſuch ſort, asthou neither 
canſt looſe or breake the bonds. Think with thy ſelfe,that ſuch as 
are fettered at the firſt can hardly bear their ſhackles or the irons 
on their legs, bur afterwards being better reſolued doe ſuffer the ſame,and con- 
clude to endure them patiently;necefhity reacheth them to ſuſtayne them con- 
ſtantly, and cuſtome ealily. Thou ſhalt find in whatſocuer kind of life it bee, 
delights, remifhons, and pleaſures, except thou hadſt not rather thinke thy life 
cuil},chen make it hatefull. T he greateſt good that we have received by nature | 
is, that ſhe (fore-ſceing how many troubles wee are to endurein this world) 
hath found out a remedie to lenifiethe ſame, which iscuftome, which in ſhort | 
time maketh the greateſt cuils familiar and ſupportable ; no man could endure 
it,if the continuanceand ſenceot aduerlitie were as bitter as it isat the firſt. For 
wearcallot vscoupled by Fortune, ſome of vs haue a golden and caſie chaine, 
ſome a more baſe and fordide inthralmenr.” But what skilleth ic, what is it?all 
of vs are environed with the ſame guard, and they that enchaine others are en- | 
chained themſciuves. It may be taou thinkeft that rhe chaine which is ryed to | 
theletrarme weigherh not as much as that on the right. Some are enthralled dy | 
their honours, other ſome by their baſe cftate. Theſe are made ſubieR to ano- 
thers Empery,others are vaſlalsto themſclues z there are ſome that are confi- | 
ned in one place, others that are arreſted by thoſe charges that are commirred 
vnto them. All our wholelife is a ſervitude, we ought therefore ro accuſteme | 
our {clues to our condition,and no wayes to complaine of the ſame,and to ap- | 
| prehend al thoſe commodities which are about vs. There is nothing ſo diftaſt- 
| full wherein an equall mind cannot find ſome ſolace. Oft-times an ingenious 
| man may write infinite things in the ſmalleſt Tables,and be that knoweth how 
| ro marchreadily, makerh the ſtreighteft aboad habitable that a man may find. 
| Adde reaſon to thy difficulties, and the hardeft things may bee mollified, the 
| lireighreſt laid open, and thoſethings that are moſt grieuous, will preſſe chem 
| leaſt that diſcreetly can endurethem. Beſides, deſires are not to be ſent farre off | 
| from vs,bur let vs ſuffer them to houer neere about vs, becauſe they endure not 
| to bereltrayned wholy. Leauing thoſe things which either cannor be done, or 
hardly can be atchieued;let vs !@llow thoſe things that are necre vs,and = an- 
we- 
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Of the Tranquillitie of the mind, 


anſwerable to our hopes. Yet let vs know , that all that which outwardly hath 
divers appearancesis equally light, and inwardly vaine., Neither let vs enuie 
thoſe that are more highly preferred thoſe things that ſeeme moſt higheſt are 
in moſt danger. T hey likewiſe whom aduerlity holdeth in ſuſpence, ſhall bee 
moreallured by withdrawing pride from thole things which ofthemſelues are 
proud, and reducing their Fortune (as muchas in them lyeth) to an humble 
place and out of danger. I here are many that are inforced to remayne in their 
high degree, trom whence they cannot deſcend bur by falling; but bereby 
they reitifie, that the greateſt weight they beare vpon their backes, is to know 
that they are conſtrayned to be grieuous and troubleſome vnto others. Thar 
they are not relicued burttyed vnto their charge : and that by Tuſtice, Clemen- 
 cie, and humane Lawes, and by a gracious manner of demeanour they prepare 
' themſelues divers ſuccours and defences againſt the affaulrs of Fortune thac 


— 
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happen, by the bope whereof they may be more aſſured in their Fevers. There | 
| isnothing that can ſo much exempr theſe men from theſe agitations of the | 


| mindes, then alwayes to prefixa certaine limit to their encreaſe, and rot to at- 
| tend till Fortune retyre them from the ſame, bur to take counſell of thelclues, 
| notto attend the extremities. So ſome deſires, but they finite, ſhall acuatetheir 
minds,and ſhall not be infinite nor vncertaine. 
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His Diſcourſe of mine appertayneth to imperfe, infirme, and 
} men of mcaneiudgement, and ſuch as haue little know!edpe,and 
are of depraued iudgemear, not vnto a Wiſeman. For bee muft 
not walke fearetully or flowly. For ſo great a contidence hath he 
in bimſelte, that. he doubteth not to encounter Fortune, neither 
will he ever giue place vnto her; neicher hath he cauſe at any time to feare her, 
becauſe not onely be numbreth his (laues, his poſlcthons, and dignities, bur 
his owne body likewiſe, his eyes and hands, and whatſoever it be thar maketh 
his life deare vnto him, yea, bimlſelfe, as things that are hired : and liucth as 
though be were but lent vnto himlelfe, ready to reſtore the whole willingly to 
thoſe that redemand the ſame; neither therefore miſpriſerh hee himlelte , be- 
cauſe he knoweth that he is not his owne, but ſo dil;gently and circum fpetly 
dealeth heeall things, as a religious and holy man is wont to doe with thoſe 


% 


ded to make reſtitution, be will not queſtion with Fortune, but will ſlay, | give 
thankes for that I have poſſeſſed, and had: It hath coſt me much ro encerrayne 
thoſe things which thou haſt given mee, but becauſe thou commandelt mee, I 
gratefully and willingly reſtore them againe, and if thou wilc have ought con- 
tinuein my hands, even now will | keepe it : if thou bee otherwaies minded, 1 
reftore vato thee, and redeliver intothy hands, my Money and Plate, my 
Houſe and Family whatſocuer, If Nature ſummon vs which firſt gaue vs cre- 
dit, to her will we anſwere : Receivea minde berterthen thou gaueit me, [ nei. 
ther delay nor hide my ſelfe, I willingly and readily deliver thee that which 
thou gaueſt me, when I knewit not, Takeit ro thee; what euillis it to returne 
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things thacare committed to his truſt. And whenfocuer hee ſhall be comman- | 


tO that place from whence thou cameſt? He ſhall live badly that knoweth nor | 
bow todye well. Wee muſt therefore above all chings ſerlighr by this life,ond | 
account our ſoules amongſithe number of thoſe thingsthar are not ours : We | 
| hate | 
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aate (ſaith Cicero) thoſe Skirmilhers, it in any ſort they delire to begge their 
lives, we fauour them if they pretend to contemne the ſame. Know chat the 
like be/alleth vs; for ofrtimes the cauſe of dying, is to dye ftearefully : that For- 
tanethar maketh ſport tor her ſelfe, whereto(ſaith (he)(hall I reſerue thee wret= 
ched and tearefull Creature as thou art ? T hou (halt receive more wounds and 
skarres, becauſe thou knoweſt not how to yeeld thy throat:bur rhou ſhale both 
| liue longer, and dye ſooner, thar manfully entertaine{t thy death, not in pluc- 
| king backe thy necke, or oppoling thy hands. He that (hall teare death , will 

neucr doe any thing worthy a liuing man : but he that knowerth that this ordi. 

nance of life and death was decreed and preſently ordered in him atſuch time 

as he was conceiucd, he will llue according tothe rule and ordinance was pre- 
| fixed him, and this likewiſe with no lefle conſtancie of mind will he pertorme, 
| that none of thoſe things that” befall kim , may ſeeme ſodaineto him. For to 
torelee that which is to come, as thoughit were already paſt , is the meaneto 
repulſe the aſlaulrs of all necclhries, which ſhake not theſe who arrend them 
conſtantly , and know that there is nothing new in them: but they oppreſle 
| thoſemen tharmake themſelues belecue chat no misfortune ſhall ever ſurpriſe 
them, and who thinke on notking bur pleaſure and content; for there is no ſo- 
dainencſlc eyther in ſickneſle, or in captiuitie, or in ruine,or in fire, For I know 
wellinto what tumultuous retreat of dangers nature bad locked mee: fo ott- 
times haue men cryed Fire and Water amongſt my Neighbours, ſo oft- 
cimes haue the T orches and Tapers which were carryed before the dead bo- 
lies of this or that mans children paſt by my doares. Ofr haue I heard the noiſe 
of high Buildings thatdodenly tell downeto the ground, One night bath car- 
ried away divers triendsrbat ] had made in the Pallace, in the Marketplace, in 
company, and hath as it were cut off the hands of thoſe which had promiſed 
and [worne hdehitic varo me. Shall I wonder then that thoſe dangers thar baue 
hovered lo long about mce, are finally talne vpon me? The moſt part of thoſe 


The cightbre- { rhatare ready to (ct layle, thinke not vpon a (torme; tor mine owne part in do. 
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| ing well I will neuer beaſhamed of the danger that may betall me. P=blius that 
| had a more vehement ſpirit then either the Tragick or Comick Pocts had, as 


| ſed to delight the common people with: amongſt many other words, not one- 
ly beſeeming the Comick but the T ragick Scene, he vieth thele : 


| T hat which hapned to one man may chance toenery man. 


Whoſocuer bearcth theſe words in his heart , and confidereth how many mi- 
| ſeries his Neighbour ſuffereth from day to day, and thinketh that they arein- 
tended againſt him, will arme himſelfe long time before hee beeafſayled. I 09 
lateis the mind inftrutted to endure danger when the aſſault is giucn : I would 
not haue thought that rhis ſhould haue bin : I would not have belecued that 


{ this ſhould come to paſſe. And why not?what riches are there that are not rea- 


dily attended attheir beeles with Miſery, Famine and Beggery? what Dignitic 
| 1s there, whatScarler Rove, what Augures Purple! Garment , what Noble- 
| ans Slipper, that is not atrended wich Diſgrace, Baniſhment , Diſhonour, 

Imputation,and extreme Con:empr? what Kingdome is there,for which ruine, 
\ Deſolation, T yranny and Tormenters are not prepared? neither are theſe di- 
{ vided by great ſpaces of time, but there is but a moment of an houre betwixt 
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| often as he had giuen ouer his Mimick Fopperies, and ſuchas ordinarily he v- | 


Royalty and Captiuity.Know thou therefore that euery condition is ſubic | 
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tie of our couctouſneſle; in hnethat our trauell be not vnprofitable and ot{no 
effeR, or the effe&t vaworthy our trauell : for the moſt part, ſorrow and ſad- 


| courſe, reſembling that of rhe Antes, which creepe along the [hrubs, and now 


| ay that they are idle without repoſe. T hou wilt kaue compathon of ſome of 
| thoſe whorunne as ic were to a fire, and who over-turne all thoſe thar they 
| meete with, and fall vpon them ; for they runne to ſalute fome man that will 
| ſcarcelooke vponthem, to goetoatrend ſome Stranger to his Funerall, or 
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to alezration, and whartſocuer aſſaultech one man , may aſlaile cheein like ſort. | 
Artthou rich 2 W hat richer then Pompey ? who after that Caius his ancient | 
Couſin and new Guelt had opened Ceſars houſe tolocke vp his owne doores, 

wanted both bread and water, in ſuch fort, that he who poſleſled ſo many Ri- | 
ucrs, that bad their courſes and fals within the precin& of his Lands, begged | 
for drops of water, and dyed for hunger and thirſt in his Kinſmans Palace, | 
whileſt bis heire prepared a publike Funerall for the Starueling. Haſt thou | 
had great honors? \What lo great or ſo vnexpetted, oro generall as Seranus? 
that very day wherein the Senate condutted him with honour, the people tare 
bim in pieces with furie, and he whom godsand men bad loden with ſo many 

honours as could be heaped vpon him , bad nota Mammocke left of him for | 
the Hangman to faſten his hookein. Artthou a King? I will not ſend thee to 
Craſus, who was commanded to mount the pile where hee ſhould be burned, 
and whence he deſcended, hauing recovered both his life and Kingdomeznei- 
ther will I ſend thee to 7:2477h, whom the Roman people ſaw led in triumph 
that very yeere wherein he was ſo much feared, We have ſeene Prolomey King 
of Africa, and Mithridates King of Armenia, amongſt the number of thoſe 
Son!diers that wereof the Emperour Ca/rgulaes guard; the one of thele was 
ſent into baniſhment, the other wiſhed for ic bur vnder more faithfull conditi- 
ons. In fo great incertaintie and murabilitie of affaires (now mounting, then 
falling) if rhou reputeſt not that already done which may be done; thou giueſt 
adverlitie power ouer thy ſelfe, which burteth not him that hath fore-ſeen her, 
The next after theſe is,that we labor not in ſuperfluous & vnneceſlary things, 
that is, that we neither deſire thoſe things which we cannot attaine, or that ha- | 
ving attained the ſame, we feele not ouerlate, and toour great ſhame the vani- 


neſſe ſucceedeth by thele, if either that we expeRed faile vs, or we be aſhamed 
of the lucceſle. . 
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E muſt cut oft theſe trettings vp and down prattiſed by the moſt | 
part of men, whodoe nought elſe but runne from houſe to houle | 
fe. from the Marker place to the T heater. T hey entanglethemſelues 

BW with other mcns affaires, reſembling thoſe who leeme to be al. | 
wayes bulic about ſomewhar, If thou aske any of theſethar go- | 
eth out of his doores: 1h1ther coef thou? what thiakeft thou? He will an{wer, 
verily I know not, bur I will vitit fome friend, I will doe ſomewhat. T hey loy- 
ter about to no purpole, ſecking out bulinefſe, neither fiſh they tholethat 
they intended, bur thoſe they meer by chance. Inconſidagate and vaineis their 
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get vptothe top, and ftraight runne downe to the bottome, without ought 
elſe doing but running. Such a life doe many men leade, and a man may well 
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tbey that ave cue 


themſelues, and 
why hc Wiſeman 


toyled into their houſes, thou ſhalt heare them [weare, that they knew not 
why they went out, neither why they left che houſe, and notwithſtanding the 
nex: day they will idleit after the ſame manner, Let therefore all our labour 
tend ro ſome end, and hane ſome ſcope, Itis not induſtry but the tallc appa- 
rence of things that tormenteth, and diſquier mad men : tor they buliethem- 
ſelues not without ſome hope, the exterior beauty of this or that inflamerh 
them in ſteade of taxing their vanitie, by reaſon thar the ſence is occupyed. 
Inlikecaſe areall they (who haunt the Marker place to the intent to multiply 
thenumber of the people that walke about the ſtreets,) are carryed away by 
vaineand light occalions; and hee that hath nothing to employ himlclte in, 
gets him our of doores vpon the day-ſpring, and atter hee hath knockt at di- 
uers mens doores, whence he hath bin honeſtly diſmifled by the Porter,and by 
| others, who haue hindered him from entrance; there is no man with whom he 
acquainteth himſelfe more vnwillingly then with himlelte, On this euill there 
dependeth a moſt pernicious vice, which is curiofitie ; ſearch into aftaires and 
| ſecretknowledge of many things that are dangerous , beth to bee ſpoken and 
| heard. Democritus having had proofte hereot, laid ; That hee that will liue_s 
peaccably , ought not to entermeddle.> with many affaires , either prinate_s 
or publ;ke. Hauing a reference to thoſe rhings that are vnneceflary,for if they 
are neceſlary, there are not many but innumerable things to be done,both pri- 
wate and publike : but whereas no ſolemne othce inuiterh vs, our ations are to 


bereltrayned. 
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Or heethat doth many things, yeeldeth himſelfe ſubie to For- 
runes power, but the furc!t way is ro make tryall of her very lit- 
tle, and rothinkealwayes of her, bur neverto put confidencein 

9) ber. I will fayle except ſomewhat hinder me; I will be Pretor ex. 

cept ſumeone let me,and my bulinefle ſhalt come well to paſle 

except ſome accident croſle it, T his is the cauſe why we ſay , that nothing be- 
 falleth a Wiſeman contrarie to his opinion; we lay not that he is exempt trom 
the chances of chis life, but from theerrors 3 neither doe all chings tall out vn. 
to him as he wiſheth, but as he thought: and firſt of all he thought that ſome- 
what might reſiſt his purpoſes. The ſorrow a man conceiucth, for that he could 
not attayneto that which hee pretend-d, is light, and ſcarſly roucheth rhe | 
| heart, when hce promiſeth nor hiraſelfe that things ſhall ſuccced as bee | 


| deſired. | 


— 
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. E ought likewiſe to accomogare our {clues to affairs, without pre- | 
| ah ſuming ouer much of our conceptions. Let vs diſpoſe our ſelues 
Vs thither whicher Fortune leadeth vs, neither ler vs feare thechar- | 


SIS ocs of our counſels or condition , prouided that leuity tranſpor- 


ecth vs not, which is a mortall enemy to I ranquillity * for it muſt 
needes 
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needes be, that obſtinaciei 's both Jourfull and miſerable from which Fortune 
al wayes extorteth ſomewhat; and leuity much more gricuous , _ no wayes 
contayneth ic ſelfe : both of thele are enemies to T ranquillitie, both too vna- 
ble ro change any thing, and vnapt to ſufter any thing. In all caſualries a man 
ought to retayne his mind farre ſromall external! things, and to reflec _ 
himſelte, to procure that he truſt in himſclie, ro reiovycein himlelle, ro conre 
himicl'e with his thoughts; co eſtrange himſclie,as much as be may, trom othei 
mens aftaires; to apply himſelteto himleite, not to haue any lence of his lofles, 
and takein 200d part his aduerlitics. VV hen Zens the Stoicke vnderſto0d that 
his (hip was caſt away, and all his 200ds crowned, Fortune (faith hee) willeth 
me to follow the ſtudie of wiſdome more freely. A Tyrant thr —_—_ che Philo. 
ſopher Theodorns with death , and that his bodie ſhould not be b uried Thou 
haſt {faith he) an occaſion wherein to delight thy [ 05 oz haſt a pint of blo in 
thy power : For «s touching my buriall, thou ſooulde * bee 4 great Foole, if thou 
think eſt that I care whether I rot aboue or vnder- 7 rod. Cannivs a Livs 
an excellent man, whoſe glorie is no wayes diminihe: aitheugh he was borne 
in our age, conteſted long time with the Emperour Catrs ; who , a5 Caivs 
departing from him ſaid vnto him, Zeit happily thou flatter thy ſe; /e with fo0 
lith nope; 1 haue commanded thee to be put todcath: 1 1 rhenke thee (land be ? wor 
thy Prince. I know not well what he meant or thought by theſe words, for d:- 
uers conliderations preſent themſelues vnto me. T | hought hee be - nai or:i1d 
him, and ro ſhew how great his crueltic was, whercin death wasa benetit? Or 
did he reproch him ior -his ordinary fury ? for they gaue him thankes likewiſe 
whoſe children were [laine, and whoſe goods were taken from them. Or did 
he willingly entertaine his death as a libertie? whatſoever he thought be anſwe- 
red worthily. But ſome man may ſay that Cazus alterthis might haue granted 
him life, Cannins was not aftraid of this : Caivs faith was too well knowne in 
ſuchlike commands. I binkeſt thou thar hee paſſed thoſe ten dayes without 
feare, betwixt t: ie day of his Sentenceand that of his execution? Iris vncredi- 
ble to be [poken what words he ſpake, whac he did, and how peaceably he 11 
ued during this delay. He was playing at Chelle at ſuch time as the Centurion 
who leda I roope of condemned men to death commanded him lI'kewite to 
be cited. Hauing ſcarce finiſhed his game hee counted his men, and ſaid to 
him with whom hee played, Beware (ſaith hee) when I am dead that thou be- 
lyeſt me not , and (aye/t thou haſt wonne the came. Then nodding his head to 
the Centurion hee added, Brare mcwitneſſe ((aith he) that I have the vant: age 
of one. I hinkelſtt hou that Carzus cared for the man? no, hee mocked, His 
friends were diſmayde becauſe they were to loſe fuch a man. Why ( faith 
hee) are you ſad? enquire yor whether ſoules bee immortall ? I ſhall kaow it 
preſently, Neither cealſed hee to ſearch out the truth even vncill his latter 
breath , and according to his cuſtome to propole alwayes ſome queſtion. 
There followed him a Philoſopher of his ownetraine, and when hee appro- 
ched neeretheplace where the T oombe ſtood whereupon daily Sacrifice was 
made to Dinns Ceſar + Carnns fquoth hee) what thinkeſt thou now, and 
whereon hxe! t thou thy minde? [ am reſolued (laid Canwxiys) to marke in 
this moſt ſwift moment of time, if the ſoule ſhall feele that ſhee # paſſin forth. 
And he promiſed thatif he tound ny thing,he would returne to eutry one 
of his friends, and tell chem what the ettate of foules were. Behold Tranquilli- 
tyin themidi(t of a I'cmpett; behold a minde worthy of Ecernitie,which ſum- 
monerth his deſtinie for an argument of the truth, who ſecing himſelte readie to 
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' deliuer his laſt breath, queſtioned with his departing ſoule , and that will nor 
onely learne vntill death, but learneth ſomething I1kewile out of death it (elte, 

No man pluloſophied longer. Bur this ſo great a man [hall not be obſcured fo 
{l;ghily, tus prayle (hall bee caretully eternized , wee will commend thee to 
cucrlaiting memorie, O worthy Cannmns, the greater part Of Cazus cruell 


murt.1Crs. 
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Vr it profiteth nothing to have caſt away the cauſeof private 
ſadneſle. For ſometimes the hatred of Mankind poſleſſeth thee, 
and atroope of ſo many tcarctull (ins preſent themlſelues, when 
ES thou berhinkeſt thy ſelte how rare {1mplicitie is, how vnknowne 
3 that are 1n.po- ;nnacencie, how (cldome faith, except when it minuſtreth profir, 
ce | howthediſaduantagesof diſfolutionare as tarcfull as the aduantages,and am: | 

bittonis ſo exccfhue and proud, that ſhe cannot contayne ber ſelle within her 
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| limits, and boaltcth not but in her villanics. The mind is blinded and obſcured, 
| and as if ail vertucs were ouer-turned, which neither we may hope for, neither 
is it profitable for vs to baue,darknefle overcloudethall things; we mull th. re- 
fore diſpoſe our ſelves, that the vices of the common ſort bee nor dilplcaling 
vnto vs. but that they may ſceme ridiculous, & rather Jet vs imitate Permecritus 
then Heraclitizs, For this man as often as he went abroad wept, and the other 
laught. To this man, all thoſe things which we do, ſeemed mileries; to that 
man, follies : All things thereſoreare to be let light by,and to beendured wich 
a patient minde; for it 1s more fitting to laugh at life, then to bewayleit, Adde 
hereunto alſo, that he dcſerueth better of Mankind who jaugheth thercar,then 
hethar bewaileth ir : for he that laugheth Jeaueth ſome good bope, the other 
ſo fooliſhly bewayleth it, that he deſpayreth of the recouery thereof, and hee 
that cannot abſtayne from laughter , in beholding all that which the World 
doth, is of a greater minde then the other that ſpendeth himſclfe in teures:when | 
as he mooueth the lighteſt paſhon of the minde, and thinketh that there is no- 
thing great,nothing ſeuere, nor any thing ſerious in this ſo great preparation 
| | and thew of men. Leteuery one preſent vnto himlſelte the occalions which 
| may eyther diſmay or reioyce vs, and he (hall know that that which Bon ſaid 
| is true, 7 hat all the affaires of men are anſwerable to their beginnings, and that 
heir life ts neither more holy nor more ſexere then their deſiones, conceincd one- 

ly inthear ſoles. But it 1s better peaceably to behold mens publike manners & 

| impertetion,rhen to torment himſelfe thus for other mens aftl;Qions: and in- 
| humane is that pleaſurethat delighteth in other mens cuils; cucn as it is an vn- 
rofitable humanitie to weepe and counterfcite ſadnefle, becauſe ſome man 
carryeth forth his Childe to bee buryed. In thine owne misfortunes likewiſe 
| it behooueth thee to carry thy lelfe ſo, that thou yeeld ſo much vnto thy ſor- | 
| row 45 it requireth, not as cuſtome demandeth. For many men powre forth | 
' teares for a ſhaw, and ſo often have they theireyes dry as they want witnel- | 
cs of their lorrow , iudging it an abſurd thing not to weepe when all men are | 
d:ſconforeed. So d-cpean imprethon hath chis cuill fixed in our mindes, to | 
depend on other mens opinions, that ſorrow (which of it ſelfe is the ſimpleſt | 
thing) 15 converted into diſhmulation. There followeth another point which 
is accuſtomed to diſmay and make men penfiue,and not without caule,thatis, 
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Rutiflins to live in Exile, Pompey and Ciceroto yeeld their neckes to be (trucken 


Countries |ibertie. It muſt needs rorment vs to lee Fortune recompence good 
deſerts fo vniuſtly, and what now may any man hope tor himſel'e, when as be 
leeth the beſt men ſufter the worſt altliftions ? What ſhall be done hereupon? 
Conlider how euery one of thern behaued himſelfe conſtantly , and if they 
were valiant,delire their mindes; if they periſhed effeminately and baſely,rherc 
is nothing loſt. Eyther they are worthy that their vertue ſhould pleaſe thee, or 
vaworthy that a man (hould bewayle their cowardiſe. For what is more 
hatefull chen to ſee great men dying valiantly, to caule other mento be Carites 
and Cowards? Let vs prayſe him that was ſo often wortbyto be prayſed,and 
lay; T he more conſtant, the more happy thou art : thou balt fled humane caſual 

ties, hatred and (icknefle, thou hatt lefr thy Priſon , thou wert not worthy in 
the gods opinion of an euill fortune, but vaworthy againſt whom Fortune 
might now doc any thing : bur thoſe that would retyre themlelves, and inthe 
in(tant of death looke backe vnto life , muft haue hands laid on them. [I will 
neither weepe for any one that laugheth , or any one that weepeth. The one 
hath himſelte wiped away my teares; the other hath by buis teares effeRed this, 
that heis vaworthy of any teares. Shall | weepe for Hercules becauſe he was 


Cato, becauſe be couragioul]y endured the wounds he gaue himlelte? All theſe 
men by alight expence of rime found outthe meanes to make themſelues eter: 
nall, and by dying attayned to immorrtality. T here is yet another great ſubict 
of carefull thoughts that thou diſguiſe and counterteit cunningly, neither eucr 
ſhew thy ſelfe ro be ſuch outwardly, as thou art inwardly, reſembling the liues 
of many, which are fayned and taſhioned onely tor oftentation for ic is a death 
to ſtand thus al wayes on our guard, and to feare to bee ſurpriſed in an other e- 
ſtate then we are accuſtomed, We are neuer void of care, as long as this opini- 
on gouerneth vs, and that men eſtimate our perſons as oftentimes as they ſee 
vs: for manythingsfall out which diſconer vs in ſpight of our hearts , and al- 
though ſo retyred an obſervation of a mans ſelfe ſucceedeth well , yet ſoir is, 
that to live alwayes thus diſguiſed, doth bur afHit and affrighe the life which 


life is an hazard of contempt, if all chings were diſcovered vnto all men; for 
ſome there are that diſdaine all that which they approch ſomewhat necre vnto 
and oblerue;and better were it to be contemned by reaſon of (implicitie, then 
to be tormented with a perpetual] difÞ mulation. Yet oughteſt thouto keepe 1 
meaſure, and ir importeth thee as very much to be aduiſed, whether thou liueſt 
{imply or negligently; we ought to retyre our ſelues very inwardly within our 
ſclues: for the conuerſation of thoſe men thar are of different humour from vs, 
diſturbeth thoſe things that are well compoſed, and renucth afcRions, and 
exulcerateth whatſoever is eyther weake or vncured in the minde, yet not- 
withſtanding it is needful to intermixe ſolitude and freedometogether,in ſuch 
ſort as the one may be praRtiſed neere vntothe other. Converſation will make 
vs louc our (clues, ſolirude inciterh vs to goeand find out others, the one will 


the preſle of ſo many people that we haue met withal;and to frequent with di- 
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off by thole whom tormerly they had defended , and that Caro (the liuing 1- | 
mage of vertues) leaning on his Sword ſhould at once looſe bis lite and his ' 
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burned aliue, or Regulus, becauſe his flelh was pierced with ſo many nailes, or 


comfort the other, ſolirude will heale the diſcontent we hayeconceiued againſt | 
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would enioy a thouſand pleaſures it the were beautified withan open and ſim- | 
ple manner of ation, and let not a veile before her manners. True it is that this 
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| daies, with a decent and comely behauiour, whilſt no giſhonour or reproch 
might enſue, though he had bin noted by his very enemies. T here muſt ſome 


| trauell dullech and blunterh the edge of vnderftanding z neither to this viciſh- 
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| ur thoſe aftairesthat were of ſmalleſt importancerill after dinner time. Our 
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| forward to attempt anyzhing. Butas a moderation in viing liberty, ſoa tem» | 
| perancein wineis commendable and wholeſome. It is ſuppoſed that So/on and 
| Arceſilaus were good Crinkers:and Cato was taxed for drunkenneſſe: bur who. 
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1or5s men remedicth that diſcontent which ſolitude breedeth. Neither is the 
mind co be entertained equally in the ſame intention, but to bereuoked vnto 
lome paſtimes. Socrates was not alhamed to play with children, and Cato 
madc him merrie with \Vine when publique aftaires had tyred him, and Scip:o 
exerciſed his warlike and triumphant bodie in dancing (not fooliſhly as men 
are won: to doe at this day with refluences and tricks thatare more then effe- 
minate) but as the Ancients were wont to dance itn their ſports and feſtivall 


remiſſion be giuen to our mindes for aftera little repoſe, they will become 
more better and aQtiue ia all things. Eucn as we ought not to overlay our fruit. 
tull lands, leſt by continuall fecunditie their heart and forces be ſpent and con» 
ſumcd ; {o continuall labor ruinateth mens minds;if you ſuffer them to expa- 
tiate and delight themſelues a while,they will recouer new forces. Continuall 


tude would the deſire of man bend ſo much, except that ſport and paſtime had 
ſome pleaſure and naturall content, the frequent vie whereof taketh away all 
that which preſſeth and atHiterh our ſpirits. For fleepe is neceſlarie for dil- 
gcition, andif a man continuethe ſame both day and night, it will be death. 
[ here is a great difference betwixt giuing ſome libertie toa thing, and leaving 
it wholly ac randome. The Law-makers have ordained feſtival dates,to the end 
that men (hould aſſemble together to entertain publike ſport, enterpoſing the | 
lame 2s a neceſlaty remperament and refre{hing of trauels. And as | have ſaid, 
great perlonages allowed themſelves certaine play-dayes in eucrie moneth, 
and ſome other neucr paſled Cay which was not as it were divided betwixt 
traueil and repoſe: ſuch (except [ forget my lelfe) was the great Orator Aſint- 
nitzs Pollio , who gaue over all occupations after ten of the clocke z nay more, 
he would not reade ordinarie letters, tor feare leſt ſome new affaire might fall 
out, but he incloled all the travel of the day time, from the morning vnrill that 
houre. Some tooke their pleaſure abour rwelue of the clocke, and referred 0- 


Anceltors haue forbidden to make any new report vnto the Senare after ten 
of the Clocke. The Souldier diſpoſeth his Sentinels by houres,and they that 
returne from ſome voyage of warre, are exempred from night watch. Ir is a 
nece{lary thing to giue liberty ro the mind, & to grant him intermifſion, which 
may ſerue to nourith, and reinforce the ſame ; Furthermore,to walke here and 
there amidſt the helds, to the end that hauing free and open aire, he may be 
the more comforted and lightned. Sometimes to goe ih Coach, to trauell and 
change Countries, augmenteth the torces;likewife ro make good cheare,and 
to drinke ſomewhat freely more then cultome, and fo farre as we drowne not 
our ſeluesin\Vine,bur to drowne Qur cares in it: for wine driveth away cares, 
ſearcheth the ſecrets of the minde, driueth away all ſickneſſe, and is the re- 
medy of ſadneſle ; and therefore Bacchim theinuentor of Wine was not there- 
fore called Liber,becaule ol the liberty of his ronguezbur becauſe he delivercth 
mens minds trom the ſeruitude of cares, and maketh them more diſpoſed and 


ſocuer reprocheth him in this ſort, ſhall rather proue that this crime of drun- | 
kennefle is an honeſt thing, then that Caro bebaucd himlclfe diſhoneltly. But 
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Of the Tranquillztie of the mind, 


neyeher i isitto bedone often, leſt the minde ſhould contra@t ſome euill cu- 
flome, although at ſometimes a man ought to giue him libertie, and preſence 
ſome meanes of delight,and lay aſide fora while the ouer ſeuere and ſober ma- 
ner of life. For it we giue credire to the Grecke Poet, 


Its ſometimes pleaſure to be mad and fooliſh , 


Or P/ato, He that is in his right wits, loſeth his labour to goe and knock at the 
gate of che Muſes: or ©M7ri/torle ; I here was neuer any great wit that had not 
ſome ſpice of folly ; it rhe mind be not ſtirred, and as it were mounted abcue 
it ſclſe,, he can ſpeake nothing highly, nor aboue others. After he hath con- 
remned vulgar and ordinarie things, and that a holy heate hath raiſed him a- 
boue ordinarie, then beginneth he to {ing with a mortall mouth, I know nor 
what that is more then humane, Aslong as hee is in himlclfe, he can atcaine 


rowſe himſclfe,and bite the bridle berwixt his teeth, and beare away him that 
gouern- -h him, and carrie him thither whither of himſelte he was atraide to 
aſcend. T hou bait, my Serenxs, theſe inſtructions that may conſerue and 
reſtore the tranquillity of the minde, and make head againſt thoſe vices 
that daily ſteale vpon vs; yet know thou that none ofthele are for- 
cible enough for thoſe thar il1ght them ouer, bur it behouerh 
the minde which is inclined to fall and erre, to 
be retained by an intentiue and 


continuall care. 
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The end of the Booke.of T ainurh/th; end repof: of the Mind. 
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to nathino that is bie and dithculr. He muſt deliſt from his vſuall cuſtome.and | 
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On, 
THAT A WISE MAN CANNOT 
FEELE ANY INIVRIE. 
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The Argument of Ivsrvs Lies1ys. 


Hes Booke betokeneth a great minde, as great a wit, and much eloquence : In 

one word, it « one of the beſt. It was publiſhed (as 1 ſuppoſe) about the time 

| bas hn Boocke which he wrote of Tranquillitie, whereunts they annex this 
ut _m—_— The Argument « different, and thus handled. He beernneth 
with the praiſe of the Stoicks, whoſe Paradox he debateth vpon,T bat 4 wiſe man 
i not affected with inturie. What then ? (ſaid Serenus) Was not Cato ronched 
with contumelious ſlrokes and ſþ1ttings vpon him ? From this obiettion hee en. 
treth into the matter, and yet (ſaith he) he was not affeiled with iniuries, For he 
was 4 wiſeman, and iniurie hath no power ouer a wiſe man : which natwithitan- 
ding (ſaith he) it ſpokenin that ſence, not that inturies are not offered him, but 
that he admitteth them not. T hu worthily handlcth he wntill the fourth Chap- 
ter. Then diuideth he that whereupon he is to debate into two parts, by ſetting 
downe the difference betwixt Inturie and Contumelie. Touching the former, hee 
denieththat it is incident 18 a wiſe man; and as for the aft, he admitteth it not. 
Of Iniurie theſe are his Arguments. A wiſe man ſuffereth ns euill, but iniurie us 


— 


ct. 


| anexill thing. Secondly, Immrie detrafteth and diminiſheth : but ncthing i ta- 


ken from a wiſe m—_— he hath all things repoſed in himſclfe, and that ſtrongly, 
a Stilpo. Thethird. The flroneer ws not harmed by the weaker : and therefore 
net vertne by malice. Here it is obiected: But was not Socrates Vninitly condem. 
ned ? Hewas [o, bat without hu iniuries. T hey proffered it him, he reiefted them 
by wiſdome. As for example, thou gineſt me venome,and I repreſſe the force there- 
of by an Antidote : thon committeſt the crime, and I ſuffer. The fourth Argu- 
ment . Ininr ie i mixed with iniuſtice, but thus befalleth not a wiſe man; Ergo,not 
the other. The fiſt Argument, No man profiteth a wiſe man; Ergo, no man 
hurteth kim. The ſixt. Inturie « eyther through hope or feare : but awiſe man 
i touched with neither of them. T he ſ[euenth and laſt . No man receineth iniurie 
that ts not moned : A wiſe man u not moned. Andin this place is the concluſion 
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to pul! vs preſently out of danger, and to condut vs to ſo high a place, which 


| ded, ſeeme by little and little to be diſtin,and that which happened a farre off 
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Lucius Anneaus Seneca, 
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of the firſt part, andanexhortation to imprint this leſſon in our mindes. The 0+ 


thor was of Contumelie, which he explicateth in thetenth Cha fer, what pr oper- 
ly it 16, and thea driueth heit from aWiſe man. Firſt, more ye Wiſe man know. 
eth his owne oreatneſſe , and therefore Contumely appertatneth nor vnto him, 
which hath both her name and beins from Contempt. Secondly , Proud and in. 
ſolent min inferre Contumely ; The Wiſe man contemneth ſuch men,and there. 
fore this vice is condemned by them. Thirdly, No man contemneth his ſnperiour 
or his better but ſuch is the Wiſe man. Therefore ſmilcth he at thoſe things that 
are [johen arainſt him,as in banquets at childrens toyes. But what ? Doth awiſe 
man endure all theſe thinrs ? Doth he not corred and moderate them ? Tes, hee 
doth it ſomctimes, as menare wont 10 checke their children, not becauſe he hath 
| receyurd any iniuric, but becanſe they haue dont it. And hitherto untill the 14. 
( haj ter,he ar 7uth avainſt Contumely or iniurte onely,now refuteth he them both 
tozether , by this 4) 211M: at, Securitie is proper to 4 Wiſe man, It is not if either 
| or can admit any of them. T be like the Epicurces maintaine, thourh 
| at ſo con/ideatly.lnconcluſion, he adniſethws toreiect diners ſlight and frinolous 
| things, whereat the common ſort areoffended, and to laugh at them, left we be de- 
rided. 11s concluſion is how tniuries are to be borne, eyther by him that ſeeket}, 
after wiſcdome, or him that hath attained the ſame. The one ſuffereth it with 
ſome touch of mind, and with ſome reſi alſo. The ot her with both, and like a con. 
12ſ-15 them before him and triumpheth ouer them, I repeate it againe ; 
T his Booke was written by a man of 'zreat minde,let vs confirme our ſelnes there. 


by 841 this lo Treat malice both of times and men. 
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May well ſay (my Serenwe) there is as much dif. 
tercnce betwtxt the Sroickes and other Philoſo- 
phers,as betwecne Females and Males, whereas 
both the oneand the other are equally afhſtant 
tothe good 0: humane locietic; but the Se of 
the Stoicks is borne to command, and che other 


re made to obay. For other Philoſophers han- 
ile mens infirmicies tenderly and flatteringly, as 
for the moſt part domelticall and familiar Phili- 
tions are wont to doe to their ſicke paticnts,not | 
healing them by the beſt and ſpeedieſt meanes, 
but by cling their humors. The Stoicks entertaining a more conſtant courle, 
they care not whether their followers find the way pleaſant or no, but labour | 
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is ſo farre raiſed aboue any humane miſcrie, that it over-looketh Fortune. But 
the waies whereunto weare called are high and rugged, for who aſcendeth to 
an high place that keepeth the plaine ? Yer is not the way ſo difficult as ſome | 
men ſuppoſe. True it is, the firſt entry over is fiony, fteepy, and ſeemeth vn- 
acceſſible as they that behold from a farre ſuppole,that the Countrey through 


\ which they trauel.is wholly of one leucl,and hath neither path nor way;whick 


proceedeth from the great diſtance that deceiueth their ſight: but in drawing 
' neererand neerer, theſe diners waies which the error of our eye had confoun- 
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"i onflancie of a Wiſe man. 


to bea (teepe,proued atrerwards an ordinaric path, calte, and to be mounted, 
\Vhen as ot late we happened ta diſcourſe of Cazo,thou waſt mightily difplen. 
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ſed (as thou art alwaies impatient of iniquitie) becauſe fo great a perſon 2s he | 


wasnort ſo well knowne in his time, becauſc(although be were tarre more wor 
thy then either Pom:peys or Ceſ475) they rancked him lower then the Vatini- 
ans;andit ſeemed an vawortby mater in thy iudgement, becauſe that diiſwa- 
ding the Law they tooke from him bis gowne inthe Market plate, and drew 
him from che place where the laws were publiſhed, as farre as che Arke of F4- 
bins, by the bands of the feditious taction,and ior that heendured the crucl re- 
proches, ſhameful ſpictings, and other contumelies of the vabridled multi. 
tude. To this, | an(were thee at that time, that thou hadit more occaſion to 
be moued in the behalfe of che Common-weale , which Clodizs on one ſide, 
and YVatiniis , and other wicked men on the other (ide fer ro ſale, and being 
blinded with coueroulneſle law notythat in felling their Country they likewile 
ſold themſclues, 


Cuna% 1L 


S rouching Cato, | beſought thee not to trouble thy ſelfe about 
bim, for | told thee that a wiſe man con!d neyther be iniured by 
wores or deedes : but thar the immorrtall Gods had given vs in 
Catoa more liuing example of a wile man, then either 7 /y/ſer or 
Hercules in4ormer ages. For theſe haue6urStoickes pronounced 
to be wiſe men, inuinciblein labours,contemners of pleaſure,and conquerours 
in all Countries.Cai0 contended not with ſauage beaſts, which Huntſmen and 
Peſants are to proſecute and hunt; neither by fireand ſword ſubdued he mon- 
ters ; neyther liued he in choſe-times wherein it was thought that one man 
could carry the whole heauen on his ſhoulders, for theſe old (ables are out of 
credite,and men in theſe daies are better aduiſed, But he waging warre againſt 
ambition, a moniter of diners formes,and with rhe immeſurable deſire of rule: 
(whichthe whole World being diuided into three parts could not fatisfic,) a- 
eainſt the vices of a degenerate Citie that ſunke vnder the weight of her owne 
burthen,ftood alone and vpheld the decaying Common-weale,as much as one 
hand could then ſuftaine, vnrill ſuch time as being either rauiſhed or rorn from 
his Countrey, he accompanied long time the ruine that he had ſufained, vntill 
ſuch time that ſuch things (wbich withour hainous crimes could not be ſepara. 
ted) were extinguiſhed together. For neither'did Cazoliue atter liberty was loſt, 
neither liberty after Caves death. Thinkeft rhou the people could in aoy fort 
iniurie this man, becauſe they eyther rooke from him the Pretorſhippe or his 
Gowne, or ſoyled his moſt (acred head with the excrements of their mouths? 
A Wiſeman is ſecure, neyther can he be touched with any iniurie or contu- 
melie, 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. 


Cina?. LIL 


E thinks I ſeethy mind incenſed,and boiling with anger,and thou 


4 


may be wiſhed, nor can be belieucd, Afterwards, after ſo many 
great words, and when you have denicd that a Wiſe man is 
poore,you conteſle that oftentimes he hath want of a ſeruant,of cloathing , of 
a houſe,and of meat. Hauing denied thata \V iſeman is a tool, you auow that 
he is ſometimes tranſparced, and that he ſpeaketh ſome things vnproperly ; in 
briefe, that be ſuffereth himſclfe to be diltratted thither, whither the vio- 
lence of bis paſhon carrieth him. You deny that a Wiſe man is aſlaue,and yer 
contefle that he may be ſold, that he will doe that which is commanded him, 
and will ſubict bimſclfe as a {laue to all that ſeruice which his Mafter ſhall re- 
quire at his hands. Thus,afcer you baue braues a long time, you fall intothe 
condition of other men;and there is no difference berweene you, bur in change 
of names. I therctore ſuſpe that there is ſome ſuch likething inrhis, that vp- 
on the firſt appearance leemerh faire and magnificent , in that thou propoſeſt, 
that a wiſe man cannot be outraged eyther in deed or word. But theſethings 
be different ; that is, it you ſay, that a wile man cannot be angrie,or cannot be 
iniuried. Forit you ſay tbat heendurech the iniurie patiently, he hath no pri- 
uiledge. He partakerh onely a common good, that is to ſay, patience, which 
is learned bya cuſtome of hearing, and bearing injuries. If thou ſayeſt that 
he cannot be outraged,that isro ſay,that no man wil attempt todoc him iniu- 
ric: I will give ouer all other aftaires, and become a Stoicke. But my intent is 
not todignifie 8 Wiſe man with an imaginaric honour of words, bur to lodge 
him in ſuch a placewhere no inturie may attaine vnto him, What then ? hall 
there be no man thar will attempt or provoke him ? There is nothing fo ſacred 
in this World,that mceteth not with {ume lacriledge. But the gods ceaſe not 
to be rayſed aloft, althowgh there be ſome ſo wicked men that will aflaile a 
orcarncſſe and maieſtie, ſo high placed that they cannor hurt or atraine vnto, 
T hat thing is exempt from harme, not becaule it is not ſtroken, but becauſeir 
is not intereſſed. By this marke I will makethee know a Wiſe man. Doubteft 
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art addreſſed to cry out, Thelſc are they that leifen the authority : 
7 of your precepts : you promiſe great things, and ſuch as neyther | 
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thou that an inuincible force, alchough ic be aſſailed, is no more aſſured then | 


that force which is not prouoked, conlidering that there is not any force in 


thole forces thar are vnapproued, and that contrariwiſe the conltancie which | 


deſpiſeth all afſavlts, is tultly held tor the meſt certaine? So know thou that 
a Wiſe man is more to be eſteenied , becauſe no iniurie can doe him harme, 
then if no man prouoked him any wayes. 1 will call him a valiant man that 
is inuincible in warre,thatis not aſtoniſhed vpon the enemies charge ; who 
taketh no pleaſure in fatting idleneſſe,nor in th: converſation of ſuchas doe 
nothing. I ſay then tbata Wile man is not ſubie& or expoſed ro any iniurie 
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whatlocuer , neyther careth he how many darts are ſhot againſt him, ſince | 


hee knoweth that bee cannot bee pierced. Fuen as there are certaine hard 
itones which Iron cannot enter,and the Adamant will neither be cur, filed, or 
beat to powder, but abateth the cdpe o/thoſle tocles that are applied vnto it:as 


there are certaine things which cannot be conſumed by fire, bur continee | 


tactr hardnefſe and babitude amidſi the flames ; and even as the rocks that arc 
fxedinthe heart of the ſea, breake the waues,and although they hauc beene al 
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Of 'the Conſtancie of a Wiſe man. 
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{zulred,and beat ypon many infinicetimes,retaine no impreſſion of the ſtormes | 
that have aflailed them ;z cuen fo the heart of a wiſe man is folid!, and hath 
gathered ſuch torce that hee is as {ecure from iniurie, as thoſe I made men- 
tion of, 


CHavpb, 
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Hat then ?is there no man that will atrempt to doe injury toa 
Wiſe man ? Yes, hee will attempr, bur it ſhall not attaine vnto 
him ; for heeis ſo highly raiſcd above all the attaints of world- 
ly things , that there is no violence whatfocuer.that can aime 
his attempts ſo high, be it your Princes and Monarkes who hauc 

ſo many engines and ſcruants attheir command, ſhould enforce themiclues to 

burt him. All cheir endeavours (hal) be fruſtrate before a Wile man bee offen- 
ded; eucn as Arrowes and Bullets that arc ſhot intothe ayre, mount more hic 
then our (light , but they fall backe againe without rouching heauen : whacr ? 
doeſt thou thiake that chat fooliſh King when hee had darkened the day with 
the multitude of his arrowes, could hit the Sunne with any one of then ? thar 
cafting his chaines into the bottome of the ſea, bee could hauc touched or en- 
thralled Neprunc ? Encn as celeſtiall things are not ſubict ro humane bands, 
and they that ouerrurne temples, and melt downe [mages, doe no wayes hurt 
the Deitie:ſo whatſocuer is attempred cyther crabbedly,immodeitl y,or proud. 
ly againſt a wiſe man, isdone in vaine, Bur it were the better if there were no. 
man that would attempe the ſame. T hou wiſheſt the world a thing hard to 
come by,that isro ſay, innocencie, As touching choſe that doc the evill,it were 
better for them har they did it not, but inregard of bim that endureth the 
ſame, it is no cuill for him, I will ſay further, that I thinke that wiſcdome dil- 
couereth the forces of his content, more wherehe is backed at and aflailed ; as 
ſccuritie is in an enervies Countrie, a great argument of a worthie Generall, 
and exerciſed Captaine. Burtif thou pleaſeſt, my Serenns, let vsdinide inivrie 
from contumelic. The former of theſe by oature is more tedious, the other 
more light and diſtaſtfull, onely totholſe that are delicate , whereby they are 
not hurt but offended. Yet ſogreat is thedifſulution and vanity of mer: minds, 
that ſome men thinke there is nothing more diſplealing and tart. So ſhall you 
finde a ſeruanc that had rather bee {courged with whips then buffered with 
Rrokes, and that ſuppoſeth that death and ſtripes are more tollerable then con- 
tumclious words. T he world is growne to that folly , that weeare noronely 
vexed with ſorrow, but withthe opinion of ſorrow allo : as children are wont 
to doe, whoare affrighted with their ſhaddowes, with deformirie of men, coun- 
terfeite faces, and arc proucoked to teares, when they heare ſome name that 
they like not, and ſtartat the motion of our fingers and other things , which 
the weakeneſle of their iud ,ement makes them readily condemne. | 
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| She holdeth her eyes fixed againſt the moſt dreadtull obicAs in this world, ſhe 
neucr changeth hercountenance, whether they preſent her with proſperitics, 


The image of | 
er tue confir- 
med by a ſuccee- | 
{ing an1 notable 
example, | 


| ving broughtin ſubieRion the City of A7egara, asked Sri/po the Philoſopher 


| yet his houſe had beene ranlackr, his daughters raviſhed, and his Countrie rui- 
' ned: Bur $1i/po got the victory over Demetrius, and although his Cicty were 
| taken, he [ſhewed himlelfe invincible, yea, excmpr from all dammage, for hee 


| can performe, torit thou wilt not credite me, I will give thee ſureries;for thou 
(carce'y belecuc{trhar there is ſo much conftancy in a man, or that his minde 


TI ucius Anneus Seneca, 
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| not his? but if intury can attempt nothing which is proper toa Wiſe man, be- 
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1%* 22-24 Niuric hath thisintentto harme ſome man. But wiſedome leaueth 
2% Va no place tor evil]: for there 1s no evill for her but vice, which can- 
not cnter there where vertuc and honeſty dwell; and therefore 
iniury doth not aftet a Wiſeman: for it iniurie be the ſufferance 
of ſome cuill; and a Wiſeman cannot ſufter euill ; there is no e- 
u:1| chat appertaincthto a Wileman. Eucry iniury is a diminution of bim to 
whom it is offered, and no man may receive iniury without ſomedetriment cy- 
ther in honour, body orin goods; but a wiſe man canlole nothing : hee hath 
all his good incloſed in himſclfez hee no waics putteth confidence 1n Fortune , 
he entirely poſſeſſeth his riches, contenting himſclte with vertue, which bath 
no ncede of accidentallthings,and therefore may neither increaſe nor decreaſe; 
tor havinz attained to the height, there is no place for increaſe. Fortune takerh 
away nothing but that which thee hath giucn ; thee giuerh not vertue, and 
therelore cannot take it away z vertue is free, inuiolable , immutable, aſſured, 
and ſo hardned againſt caſualties, that ſhe neither may be ſhaken or oucreome, 


or tempt her with aducrſities. So then a wiſe man loſeth nothing of that 
which be perceiveth is ſubic to loſſe; tor he is in poſcſhon of vertue onely, 
from whence he may never be driven,and vſcth othcr goodsas things that are 
borrowed, But what man is hce that is moucd at thc loſle of that which is 


caulc the whole is conſerucd by his vertue, it ftolloweth,, that a man cannot in- 
jury a \Vile man. Demerrizes named Poliorcetes, that is, ataker of Citics, ha- 


it he had loſt any thing ? No (laith he) for | carry all my goods with mee, and 


kept with him the truc goods which may well bee laid hold on. But as rouch- 
ing thoſe goods that were pillaged & taken from him, he iudged chem nor his, 
but reputed them to be caſuall , and ſuch as followed the becke of Fortune; 
and therefore {ctled he not his heare vporithem, as it they had beenc his owne. 
Forthe poſſe{lion ct all choſe things that abound externally, is flippery and 
vnailurcd, Bethinke thy ſeltc now whether cither a thietc, a backbiter , a dan- 
gerous neighbour, and enuious rich man, or ſome King broken with olce age 
could doc him inivry, from whom warre, and thatencmy, who profeſſed a 
coodly Arte, to ſubuert and (hake Cittics, could take away nothing. Amidſt 
ſomany naked weapon?,amidit thetumulr of ſo many boote-haling ſouldiers; 
berwixe ireand bloud, and the ſacke of a Citic, ſurpriſed by aſſaule, amid 
theruine of temples falling vpon the gods; one only man remained quiet and 
conitane. T hou arr not therefore to thinke that I promiſed thee more then I 


may bc ſogreat, except he prefie forth and tell thee, 
CHAP, 


Of the Con/lancie of a Wiſe man. 


CHar., VI. 


t-$* () che end thou mayeſt know (faith hee) that a mortall man may 


an aſlured eye the paincs, loſics, wounds and ti Oakes , _-_ the 


endure aducriitic, content himſelte moder atcly tn prof dich . 
without relying on this, or grudging himlcite at that, but remaining aiwaics 


| like himſelfe in good aud ecuill fortune, not to efteemeany thing his « _ tit 


| 


—— 


— 


| be himſclte, or in regard of that part of himſcl!/c which makcth bim vertvous : 
| [am ready to prouc this vntothee, and to ſhew thee that vnder this overturner 
of ſo many Citics,the wallesare beaten downe by the violence of his Rammes, 
the bigh T owers fall tothe ground by the meanes of his Mines, and it be ray- 
ſeth his platformes as high as thetalleit Towers, yer notwithſtanging hee can- 


raiſe himſeltc aboue all the accidents ot this ite,may regard with | 


burliburly of inftnitecalamitics that enuiren him; that bee may | le. 


not finde out any engines that may ſhake a heart that is well aſſured. 1 have | 


crept out trom vnder the ruinesof mine owne houſe, I baue paſt thorow tire, 

flame and ſword, wherewith I was enuironed on every lidez I know not whe- 
ther my daughters are more courteoully vicd thenthe reſt of the City, I am 
old, and alone, ſecing nothing butaQs of hollilityzon whar {ide ſo cucr | turne 
my ſclfe, yet I maintaine that all my goods rcmaine in ſecurity, ] averre, that 1 
have all that whatſocucr was mine bctore, T hou muſt not thinke O Serenxs, 
that I am overcome, or thou art victorious. I hy torture hath overcome minc: 

I know not whatis become of theſe my gooods which are ſubie&tro lofle, and 
change their maſter, As rouching my true goods, they are and [hall bee mine, 
and with me. T he rich have loſt their riches, the voluptuous their I;ues and 
minions which they had entertained with the hazard of their honour, the am- 
bitious neither haunt the Pallace northe Market-place as before, nor thole re- 
treats wherein they made [hew of their vanities z the Vſurers haue loit their 
bonds and bookes of account, wherein Auarice made drunke with the loug of 
her ſelte, imagineth commodiries of all ſorts. For minc owne part [ haucail my 


| goods 1n ſuch err, as no man hath either touched or ſpoyled them in any fort : 
| Speake vn: O tt oe that weepe, that lament, whorto ſaue their money, preſent 


—_ —_—  -——_— 


thcir ns ae omes to naked weapons, that flic with a heauy burthen vp. 
on their backes before the enemy. Refſolue thy ſclic therefore Serenus , that 
this ano? map mau, full of vertues both divine and humane, loſcth nothing: his 
200d are cnuironed with ſolide and impregnable ramparts, with him thou 
cant not comparethe walics of Baby/on, vpon which {Rxander mounted, 
nor the fortreſſes of Carthave or Numantium , enforced by one onely hand, 
nor the Capitoll or any place whatſocuer, how firong and defenced ſo ever it 
may be. T he enemies cither have or might ſet foote therein : but the fortre(- 
les that defence the Wiſe man , cannot bee ſurpriſcd, neither fearethey fire, 
they cannot be entred or ſcaled, or vndermined, they are impregnable like the 
naturc of the gods. 
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VII, 


Cmia 


Ay net therefore asthou art accuſtomed to doe, that this our 
\Viic man 1s found in nu placezwe paint not vaineglory ina mans 
vnderitanding, ncither conceiue we a Coloſſus of counterteite ver- 
true, but ſuch as wee haue confirmed and approved, wee buth 
have and will preſent thee. Haply ſuch aone israrely found , no 

not in many ages; for theſe things that are great and excecde cuitome and vul- 

ear incaſure, are ſeldomeengendredand brought to cftcR : but I belceve that 

Cato, for whole cauſe weentred into this diſpute, exceedetb by farrethe wile 

man which is now in queſtion, T o rcturne to my purpoſe, that which often. 

deth ought to haue more force then that which is offended, But wickednefle 
hath not more force then vertue, whereupon it tolloweth, that a wiſe man can. 
not be ofended,cood mcn cannot be iniured but by cuill men,peace andfriend- 
ſhip is entertained by good men : But it none but the weaker can be wronged, 
and the euillis more weake then the good neither can inivry bee donetothe 
g00d, except it be by the bad, the wiſe man cannot beiniurcd. For I am nor 
now to remember thee, thatno manis good buta wiſe man. Burt ( ſaiſt thoy) 

Secrates was condemned vninltly, and received iniurie. In thisplace we ought 

to obſcrue, that it may fo fall out, that ſome man may outrage me, and yer I 
ſhall noc be intured, as it a cheete had ftoIne ſomething out of my grange in the 

Countrie, and locked it vp in my houſe : he hath cobbed me, but I baue loſt no- 

thing. Amanmay be guilty althuugh be hath committed no offence; if he lic 

with his owne wife, imagining that be lay with another mans, he ſhall be an a- 
dultcrer,although his wite (hall not be an adultcreſſe. Some one hath giuen me 


| poylon, bur hauing intermixed it with my meare, irloſt his force; in giving me 
| this heis guilty, alrhoughno cuill enſue thereupon. Hee ceaſeth not to bee a 
| murthercr, who hath thruſt his ſword at me, although I hauc put by the blow 


— —  — 


| may preuent the injury, cuen asthe hand thatis lifred vp to ſtrike, may be pre- 


fort, 'o may ſome chingsrepulle and ſay all iniuries whatſoencr,in ſuch ſort as | 


— 


by the bencht of my cloake. All wickednefles are accompliſhed in regard of 
the offence before the miſchicte be ated. T here arecertaine things of that con- 
dition, and ſo vnited, that the one cannot be without the other : that which I 
ſay, I willendeauourto lay open; I can moue my feete, and yet runne nor, 
I cannot run except I mone my feete : although I am in the water, I canchoolſc 
whether I will ſwimme, and if I ſwim I cannotchuſe but be in the water : ſo is 


| itinthiscaſe that is in queſtion; it I have bene inivred,it muſt needes bethat the 


iniury bath bcene done: but although the iniury hath beene done, it followeth 
notconſequently that I hawe received it : for many things may fall our that 


vented by ſome accidents: and arrowes that arc ſhot, may be auoided in ſome | 


they (ball neither be doucnorreceived. 
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* Vethermore , Tuſtice cannot endure any iniultice, for contrary 
things cannot be vnited together : but an iniury cannot beedone 
but vniultly, Ir followcth therefore, that a man cannot doe in- 
tury toa wile man; neither oughtelt thou to wonder that no man 
can doc him iniury, lince there is not any man that can bring him 
any profit : for a wiſe man wanteth nothing which hee can recciue in way of 
ailt,and an cuill man can beſtow nothing on a wiſe man : tor hee muſt have ir 
beforc he giue it z but hee hath nothing which a wiſe man would bee glad hee 
ſhould beltow vpon him, Therefore no man can cithcr hurt or protita wiſe 
man. As the immortal! gods ncither delireto be aided, neither c2n bee hurr 


except in thisthat he is ſubiet co death : Tending and walking towards thoſe 


gracious, and created forthe good of ali men ; afhiting himſclte and others, he 


dependeth on reaſon, and marcheth with a divine thought. Hecannor recciue 
iniury by any meanes, I ſay , not only in that reſpe that bee is a man, no not 
from Forcune her {cltc, which as oitcn as (hee encountreth with vertue, ncuer 
| retireth but ro her diſaduantage; it wee entertainethat great cuill witha wil- 
ling andconſtant hcart, inrcſpect whereot the moſt rigorous laws of the world 
can doe nothing, and the molt cruel! tyrants can doe nothing, wherein fortune 
ſceth all her Empiry conſumed. In bricte, if we know that death is nat an cuill 
thing, lefle cruel] ſhall we deere an injury tobe, more couragioully ſhall wee 
endurc all other cuils, ſuch as areleſſe diſpleaſurcs, ignominies, baniſhments, 


"_ — 


— ——_— 


inviron a wiſe man, yct ſtifie they bim not, nay more, he grieueth not at any of 
their allauits. Andif hepatiently endure the iniuries of Fortune, how farre 
more ealily ſuſfereth he theſe of the rich and mighty lort, who arc but the in- 


| iromcents of | ortunc ? 
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Ec thercfore endureth all theſe misfortuncs as hee would abide 
thciigor of che winter,raines, heats and other accidents; neither 
judgets hc ot any man fo well, that hee imagineth thar ace did 
anything by counſcl, which is only incident roa wile man. T he 
relt-Goe nothing with prudence. All their ations conlift in 

fraudes, ambulhcs, :nd diſordered motions, which the Wiſe man ranketh a- 

mong!? cafua'l rings, Bur all that which iscaſuall atfJaileth and envirencth vs 


— > O— —_ 


of men endeuour to butt vs, produce many octalions of oficnces. Asif a man 
ſhould wroagtuily accuſe vs, or ſuborne fome witneſle againſt vs, or it they 


| tomed praiſes among(t men that hauceither leaſure or credir. It is likewiſe 
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the death of our parents and quarrels; for although all theſe incommoditics | 


| teth nothing, bee 
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| mumie, for bu 

| felicttie 35 Com 
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no morcalſocana wiſe man , whois neighbor to the gods, and like vnto God, | 
thing that arehigh, governed, aſlured , permanent, peaceable, impregnable, | 


will couet no baſe thing, he bewaileth nothing becaule that in all accidents hee | 
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wile man «re 
but as cold and 

| hene,vaine and 


| ſuckneſſe. 


_ 


exteraally. Remember thy (elle l:kewile, rhatthelſe things, by meanes where. | 
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| ſhould diſgrace vs in the preſcnce of great men, or attempt ſuch other accu- | 


| another ordinary iniury, if a man takethat profit which another man thought | 


| tO make, out of bis hands, or a reward iong deſerued,or an inheritance recouc- | 
LII 3 red | 
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r24 withymuch trauell , or the creditc ot a houſe wherein he had done faithtull 
oAccs, The wile-man neither lineth in bope nor in feare, bur disburthe. 
ncth himſclte of theſe dithculties, Furthermore, no man is injured except 
hee beemoued, and hce is moucd and troubled, as ſooneas he is couched : 
but an vpright man is neuer vexcd, hee brideleth in his extravagant diſcourſes, 
he cnioycth a deepe and peaceable repole , 'and although an iniury touch him, 
| and move, and hinder hum, yet is hee not attainted with choller, which grow- 
| cth from a pretended iniury; and the reaſon why hee is not diſpleaſed , is, bc- 
cauſe he knoweth that a man cannot wrong him. Thence proceedeth it , that 
hee walketh alwayes with an vpright countenance, a merry cheare , poſſeſſed 
with acontinuallioy, which in ſuch fore firengrhneth it (elite, that in ſtcad 
of being abaſhed at thoſe iniuries which men may offer him, and tor thoſe 
diſaſters that may bappen in life, hee maketh yſe of theſe difhculties , as 
meanes to know and make proofe of his vertue. Let vs make profite I be. 
ſecch you ot this diſcourſe, and letvs liſten attentively both with beart and 
care, how a Wiſe man behaucth himſclfe when hee is outraged, although 
that tor all this wee are not ſo well adviſed, as to cut off any thing of our war- 
ronnelle, of cur violent couctouſneſle, nor of our pride and arrogancy. T he 
Wiſeman ſecketh this liberty without medling with your vices, netther is it a 

ueſtion here, whether it bee lawtull for you or no to doe iniuryz but how a 
Wiſcman bcareth all iniury, and continveth firme, paticnt, and confident in 


I 


———— 
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ciſes, when by their inuincible patience they had wearied the hands of thoſe 
that {irooke at them, Suppolc our Wiſeman to be one of thoſe men, who by 
long and conſtant exerciſe hauc recoucred the force to endure and weary the 
force and allaults of their enemies. 
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JO Ince we haue diſcourſed vpon the firſt part,now Ict vs deſcend vn- 
4 to the ſecond; in which, by ſome particular reaſons, and by divers 
&- common, wee will confute that opinion men haue of contempt 
©; 1ndcontumely, Contumcly is an intury ſo ſmall, as no man either 
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 theraleiues proixe any penalty thereunto. T his paſſen is moocucd by a cer- 
ra:ne balcnetic of the heart that is difpleaſed , for ſome cither diſhonorablec 


courage. In this ſort havediuers borne away the palme in combates and -cxer- | 
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” complaincth or rcucngerh himſelte, therfore neither do the lawes | 


— 


gecue or word, As tor example + This Lord hath not giucs mee audience to | 
| Gay,yct hath admitted another : He hath carcleſly turned his head afide when | 


\ Tſpake vnto him . or hath mocked me beforc all men: In ſtead of placing mee 


| at the vppcr erd of the table, hee bath {ct me below. What ſhall I call theſe | 


| compla!ars (or ſuch ike) but vomiting of a ſicke ſoule, whereunto they are 
lubict, who arcoucr delicate, and ſuch as live too much ar their caſc; for 1 
11ueno leiſure to note theſe in particulars, when as worſe doe follow, Our 
minds weakened and made effeminate by too much repoſe , and become in- 
[0.entior want of knowing what true iniury is, are mooved at ſuch things 


ce 


or doth them, vnderftandeth not himſclfe. By meanes whereof, the other that 
's Mooucd and paſhonate, prerenging to be iniured , ſheweth himſclfeto bee a 
Py 1r' | ae. 1 _— *Þ ' 

mM2n bot: hea:tlefle and witleſſe, For vadoubtce!y hee ſupoſeth himſelfero 
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wich (tor the moſt part) proceede from this , becauſe hee rhar either ſayeth | 


_ — 
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bee contemned, and this miiſprifion of his proceedeth from nought clic but his | 


baſe, vi!de, and abic& courage. But a wiſe man is conternncd by ne man, hee | 


knoweth his ownegreatnefſe, hee is refolued that no man (except himlelte) | 


can attempt any thing to his aduantage or diſaduantage. And as touching all 
theſe miſcries (or rather diſtrations of the mind) lo tarre is he from not oner- 
comming them, that he feeleth themy nor. T here are other croſles likewiſe, al- 
though they oucrthrow him not, as paines and weakenefleof body , lofle of 
friends", and children , rvine of Countries aftlited by warre. I deny not but a 
wiſe man hath ſome ſence of theſe cuils, tor weſay not that heis hard and ſtu- 
pide, like a flint or as a barre of Iron. I here is no vertue that hath nor a ſence 


of that which ſhe ſuftcreth. 
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> but he rebateth them, he healeth them, and maketh them with- 
W out effect : as for theſe that arc leſle he teeleth them nor, neither 

5 vſeth he bis accuſtomed vertuc, conſtancy and patience, in re- 
| ſpetofrheſe, but either he marketh them nor, or thinketh them 


; worthy of derifion. Belides , whereas the greater part of contumclies are 


offered by proud and infolent men , and ſuch as know not how to carry their 

ood forrunc : the wiſe man hath a meanes todeſpiſe that ſwolnc afteRion, 
which is the conitancy and greatneſle of his mind ; which is the greateſt of all 
vertves, the which paſleth ſwiftly aboue all theſe vanities, as vaine appearances 
of dreames and nightly viſions, which have nothing ſolide or trucin them, He 
thinketb likewiſe that all other men are ſo baſe, that they have not ſufficient 
courage tocontemne that which is ſo highly raiſed aboue them. Contumely 
is ſocalled of contempr, becauſe he that outrageth another doth ir but in con- 
tempt. But no man contemneth his better or him that is more excellent then 
bim'clfc, although he ſay, or doe ſomething which contemners are accnſto. 
med todoe. For young children, ſtrike their parents on the face, andan infant 
hath towſcd and torne his mothers lockes, and ſpit vpon her, and diſcouercd 
ſuch things in the (ight of the ſcruant which ſhou'd haue been bidden, and 
hath not abRained trom dilhonelt and diſorderly ſpeeches, and yct none of 
theſe doe we call contumelies. And why ? becauſlethey docirtnotin conterypr. 
Theſame isthe cauſe why wee beare with the vrbanity of our ſlanes, and 
take delight to heare them ielt at their maſters, and after they have gibed at 
them firit, they hane liberty ro rannt others thatare atthe table; che more 
contemptibleand ridiculous a man is, the more liberty hath hee of his rongue. 
There are ſome men that buy wanton children,and animate ther in impuden. 
cie, and give them maſters to teach them to ſcoffeand bite at every man, as if 
they bad but recorded their leſion, neither call wee theſe conturnelics, but 


| mcrry its, 


Hatisitthen ? I confeſſe thata wiſe man receiveth ſome ſtrokes, | 


| 
| 
| 
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Vt what folly is it now..to bee delighted, and ſtrait againe offen- 
ded with the ſame thing ? and to call that a reproch which is ipo. 
ken by a fricnd;and a bitter 4elt that 1s vetered by a ſcruant?T he 
ſame mind whiche we haue towards children , the ſame hath a 

| wiſe man towards all men, who aftcr their youth are become 

childiſhly old. Haue theſe men profited any thing, whoſe minds arc depraucd, 
and crrors increaſed, and who difter in nothing from children, but in the bulke 
of thcir bodics , and outward formes 2 but arc nolefleinconftant and vncer- 
raine, and delirous of pleaſure, without choice, fearefull, and quict, not in 


Ys 
\& 


rence betwixt them and children, becauſe the one is couctous of checke-ſtones, 
nuts, and ſmall money; the other, of gold, ſilucrand Citics. Children make 


| Princesand Judges, among(t themlſclues, counterfeit Senators, and with ſtaves 
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and peeces of wood repreſent ridiculouſly the enlignes and markes of Tuſtice, 
T ixcic play the like ſports in good earneſt in the held of Mars, in the Market 
placc, a1d inihe Senate. Children litting by the rivers tide, make them houſes 
of ſand. Thcic as ii-bulicd abour ſome great matter, arc occupied in ſtones, in 
wallcs, and builging houſes, and haue made thoſe things dangerous which 
were inuented tor he conſcruation of our bodies. Sothen both the young and 
olde are infants, buxthe ane are more aduanced in þeaftlinefle,and more fooles 
then the other. And theretore vpon good ground the wile man taketh pleaſure 
and paſtime in the @utrages of theſe great Infants, and ſometimes he chalticeth 
them as children, not becauſe he bath received iniury, but becauſe they have 
donc it,and to the end they ſhould doe it no more; for ſoare wild beafts tamed 
by irokes, veither are we angrie with chem, becauſe they caſt their riger, but 
wee ſtroke them and checkerthem with the bir, ro the end that by managing 
them we may make thera tarac, Know therefore that this is anſwered which 


- | was oppolcd againſt vs, why a wiſe man, it hee hath neither reccived iniuric or 
(algy 


contumclic, puniſheth thoſe that did the ſame : for he reuengeth not himlſelfe, 
but punilheth them, 
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= Vc why is it that thov thinkeſt not that the ſame infirmity of 
> minde attendeth a Wiſe man, when thou mayelt obſcrue the 
ſamein others, thouzh not vpon the ſame cauſe : for what phy. 
D (1cion is anzry witha lunatike perſon , who will interprete a licke 
maas rcprochestothe worſt, that is vexed withafteucr, and is 
forbidgen to diinke colde water ? The ſame aftction bath a Wiſe man to- 


Cuaer, 


| wards ail men,ns the Phytition hath towards his (ick Paticnts, who diſdaineth 
| not ro handle thetr privicies, if they hauc necde of remedy, norto fcc their v- 


| rines and CXcrements, nor to heare the outrages which feare makcth them to 


:tcr. T he wile manknowerh that all cheſe which ict in their gownes, or are 
pparrelicd in purple, who, although they are well colopred and fairc, are licke 
nd Giſcaſed : whom in no ether lort he looketh vpon but as intemperate ſicke 
men. I herefore is he not angry with them, if during their ſickneſſe they have 
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Of the Conſtancie of a W. ſe man. 


beene ſo bold at as tO ſpeake iniurioully ag »4inſt him whe would heale chem ; and 
as he ſetterh light by all their honours, (0 rormenteth he himiclic as little with 
their deſpight and infoJencies. Eucn as hetaketh lictle p'eafure, if a begger doc 
him honour, no mere will hetudgeit a conturely , it the baſelt companion 
returne him not the like when he hath ſaluted him z lo will hee neither waxc 
prouder, it many rich men doc him honour, tor hee knowecth that they differ 
nothing from beggers, nay, thatthcy arc more wreiched then the other, tor 
the onc neede little, the other much. And againe, the wite man will nor bee 
moued, it {aluting the King of Ieaes, or Atralus of A[1a, hee patle by him 
without ſpeaking, and with adildainctull countenance ; tor he knoweth well 
that he hathas htele caule to envy ſuch a Princes ſtate, as the condition of him 
that in a great famine, bath the charge to kceepe and ouerſce the licke and mad 
men. Shall I be angry if one of thoſe who negociate inthe market place neere 
tothe I cmple of Caſtor,or that make it their traffique to buy flaucs, and who 
have their hoppes tilled with a troupe of baſe (laues, falurcth mee nor by my 
name ? not, as | thinke, for what goodnefſe is there in him , vnder whom there 
are none but euill men. I herctore as he will neg!eR this mans humanity, or in 
humanity; ſo will he doc a Kings. Thou haſt vnder thy governements, both 
Parthians, Medes, and Battrians, but ſuch as thou containclt by teare; neither 
darc(t thou lay by thy bowe, by rcaſon of them who doe nothing in regarde 0! 
thee, whom thon mult handle as {laues, but ſuch as delire likewiſe to bee rid 
of thee, and ſeeke for anew Lord. So thena wiſe man is ot off ndedatany 
mans iniurie, and although that one 1s not of the ſame reckoning as others, yer 
hee eſteemeth them alike , becauſe they are noleile fooles the one then the 0- 
ther :nowit but once he embaſe himſelte, fo farrc as cither he be moucd with 
intury orcontumely, he can neuer beſccure, tor ſecnrity is the proper good of 
a wiſe man; neither will hee endure that by revenging the contumely that is 
oftcred bi, be honour bim that did the ſame : forir muſt necdes bee, thar hee 
waoſoeuer is diſpicaſcd tor an iniury that is done him, will likewiſe bee glad to 
be honoured at his hands, 
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Here are ſome men that are poſſeſſed with fo great madneſle, 
that they thinke that a woman can offer them outrage, What 
matters it how rich the bee, how many valſals thee haue tocar- 
ry her litrers; what though her cares areladen with pendants, 


- 


Impudent creatures, and except [hee be endowed with much ſcience and lcar- 
ning , ſhee will bee cruell and incontinent in her dc "fires. There arc lome arc 
much vexcd, becaulc they haue beenereprefled by ſome Ladies Groome that 
helpes to make her ready, and call ircontumely, if a Porter bee over curriſh, 
they free at the pride of the Clerke of Checke, and the loftinefſe of a Groome 
of the Chamber. O how much are wee to laugh at theſe toyes ? with how 
oreat pleaſure isthe mind to be filled , when a man beholdeth his owne quier 


and herchaines be large and ſpacious 2 yer all of them alike are | 


amidſt theramulr of other mens errors? W hat thertore? (hall nor a wiſe man be | 


bold ro approch the gate where there is a crabbed & froward Porter? it any af- 

faires of importance [hall command him, he {hall attempr and appeaſe the Por. 

ter whatſocyer hee be, in giving him ſome preſent, as we are wont to giue bread 
or 
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or mcatc co adogthar barkerh; in beiefe, he alla ot t diſdaine to dizburſe ſon ic 
thing to enter, remembring himſelfe that there are ccttaine bridges which a 


man cannot patic ouer witheutpaying towle; and therefore hee giveth ſome 


money to this Towle-man or that Porter, tor hee knoweth how to buy ſuch | 


things as arc vendible, Contrariwife that man hath a baſc minCe that boaſterh 
that he hath ſpoken trecly ro a Groome of the Chamber, that he hath broken 
his ſtaffe, that he hath gotten acceſſe ro his Malter, and cauſed the Varler to be 
beaten. He that contendeth maketh himſelte an aducrſc party, and vaunting 
that he hath ouercome, maketh himſelte equa]l, But what ſhall a wiſe man doc 
if he be buffered ? that which Cas did at ſuch time asan enemy of his pave 
him a boxe on the care, hee entrec! not intocholler, neither revenged hee that 


| infolencie. Truc itis that hee pardoned nor the intury, but hee denicd that hee 


bad recciucd it : hee ſhewed himlſclle more couragious in prorcſiing that hee 


' was not moucd, then it he bad pardoned him that firucke him, Wee will { tay 
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no longer on this point :tor vi hoknoweth nor that in matter of theſe things 
whi cha man ſuppolc hb eithcrgood or cuill, a Wiſe mans opinion is different 
from all other men, be reipe& cth not what they repute cither villanous or mi- 
ſcrablc, hefolloweth not the common tra, bur as the ſtarres arc retrograde 
in their courles, fo carries hee hiraſelte in a faſhion which is contrary to all 
others. 


Lina AY. 


© t>2iLaflctherctore to demand whether a wile man ſhall bee cutra.- 
4 2% 


(© 1 ged, it he be {trucken, it his cycs bee pulicd out, it baſe fellowes 
'e, £9 exciaime aga! nit him in the open {trecte; if at a Princes banquet 
K 


* hebep! laced at the lower end, & ſet to cate amongſt th e grooms, 

if ace bee conſtraincd to e: 2cure all theindignities and Geſpites 
that may be done toa man ot honour, I hele infolencies either great or little, 
ſhall appcare vnto him cf one natvre-. if the ſmaller touch him not, no more 
{hallche greater, if alittle mouevsnor, a great deale [hall nor ſtirrchi m. But 
you mca'ure agreat mind according rothe extent of your owne weakenelle, 

and conl1dering onely how farre your patience doth extend; you thinke you 
doc very much, if you allow 2 wiſe man ſome further terme and limit of pati- 

ence then you allow your owne. But his wiſedome hath placed him in other 
contincs of the world, that have nothing common with you, T hercfore it 
crolies, incommodities, and aduertities, which both the eye and care abhorre, 
preſent themaſelucs on cucry ({1de, and in great number:he {hall not be diſmaicd 
chercat, and as hecrollcth cuery one of them, fo halihec make head againſt all 
rogethcr : who faith, taata wiſe man may ſupport one thing and not another, 
and <loalcth his magnanimity in certaine bounds, doth amiile : Fortune oucr- 
comet.1 vs,cxcept lhe be wholy ouercom,ncither think thon th atthisis only a 
Sroicail auſteritie; for the Epicurc whom you bave made choice of for a pat- 


| terne of your idlenefle, and whom you ſuppoſe to be the Maſter of delights, 


 idlenefle, and meere paſtime, faith that Fortune ſeldome times viſiteth a wiſe 
| man. How necerely vttcred hea manly ſpeech; Wilt thou ſpeake more brave- 
| ly,and wholy driveaway fortune ? Conſider thata Wiſcmans hovſe is narrow, 


retulecntryto goers outorin ; buralchoughthe gate bcc not kept by any man, 
yet 
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yet Fortune letteth no foot therein;knowing wel that ſhe ſhall not be cntertai. 
ned there where lhe hath no creditat all.Bur if the Epicure bimſelfe who hath 
giuen his body all the pleaſures that he can imagine,diſgeſterh injuries: is there 
any Occ41ion to thinke it incredible, extraordinary , and aboue nature , which 
the Stoickes pretend? Þ he Epicure ſaith, that a wiſe man ought to endurc 
iniurics, bur we ſay that a \Viſe mancannot beiniured. 
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Either haſt thou cauſe co conclude that this repugneth az1infi 
? Nature. \Vedocnortdenie but that itis an incommodious thing 

to be bzazen,to be enforced, and to be maimedin fome member; 
but wedenic that theſe arc iniuries. Wee take not from them 
the ſenſe of paine, burthename of iniury which cannor bce ad. 
mitted without empeachment of vertucs reputation, Let vsconlider which ol 
theſe rwo opinions are to beadmitred. Both of them conſent in thecontempe 
of iniurie. Askelt thou me wherein they differ ? Such difference 1s there be- 
tweene them as betweene two ftour ſword-players, whereof the one diſiem. 
bleth his wound and ftanderh on his guard; the other , looking backe at the 
pcop'e that cric out,maketh thew that it is nothing, and will not endure to have 
them parted. You muſt not therefore thinke that the differcace is over great. 
But there 1s another point chat properly concerneth vs. T helſe two examples 
teach vs ro contemnciniuries and outrages, the which I call ſhaddowes and 
ſuſpitions of iniucics,tocontemne which we ought notto ſecke out a wile man, 
wee necd but a well aduiſed man that may ſpeake thus vnto himfelfe; whether 
dotheſe things belal me deſerucdly or vndeſeruedly;it deſerucdly,itisno con- 
tumely, itis but a correRion; it vnadeſerued!y, let him be aſhamed, thar deales 
vniuſtly; and what is that which is called contumelic ? Hee tefteth at mee, be- 
cauſe | ſhake my head, becauſe I have weake eyes, becaule I have little leggos, 
and amof a low ftaturc. Isthisan outrage, if a mantell meethat which c- 
very man fſceth ? Wee laugh at any thing that 1s ſpoken in the preſence of 
onez wee arc angry, it it bee betore many ; and wee permit not men the 
libertic to ſpeake that of vs which wee our ſelucs will ſay our fciues : wee 
are delighted with rempcrate ieſts , and are diſpleaſcd ar thoſe that areim- 
moderate. 
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Hryſippms faith, that acertaine man was much diſpleaſed becauſe 

& another mancalled him ſheeps-head. Wee ſaw Fidus Cornelizs 
Naſoes ſonne in law ſtand weeping in the Senate houſe, becauſe 
+) Corbulo had called him pild Aultrich. Againſt other reproches 
wounding both his manners and lite, hee carried al waics a ſetled 
countenance; but uponthis ſoimpertinentaieſt, hee covld not abſtaine from 
teares ; ſogreatis the infirmity of our minds when reaſon is abſent: for exam- 
ple, wee are oFended, it any man counterfeite our ſpeech, ourgate, orany im. 
perſeion either in our body , or in our tongue: as if they ſhould waxe more 
notorious by another mans imitation, then our owne ation, There are ſome 
that 
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that cannot endure to becalled olde, gray-hcad, or other ſuch names, where. 
| unto many are defirous to attaine. Other ſome haue beenediſpleaſed, if they 
haue bcenecalled poorc; but he trucly calleth himſelte poore that concealeth 
his poucrtic. The true meancs to cut oft all thoſe ſcoffers and eſters is, if thou 
| thy ſelte preventthem, and obicR againſtrhy ſeclte , all that which they could 
| (pcake againſt thee. Wholocuer laugheth ar himſelfe, firſt cutterh off other | 
mens occalions to laugh at him. Iris laid that Yatimms (who was a man borne 
to be laughed at and hated) was of himſclfca pleaſant and talkatiuc Compani- 
on. T his man ieſted much at his owne gouty feete, and his {wolne chaps z ſo 
clcapel \ the derifion of his encmics, and eſpecially the bitter teſts of Creero, 
which were in number tarre more then the licknelſes that bad [ſeized bim: it /4- 
:inius a (hameleſle fellow could doe this, by meancs of his bitter ſpeeches, who 
bad lcarned impudence by his continuall ieſting, why cannot he doe it, who by 
honeſt occupations of the mind, and cxerciſes of wifſedome, hath attained to 
vcriue ? Addehercunto, that it isa kinde of pleaſure topull from an outra- 
c10us man the pleaſures which he taketh in ſpeaking or doing cuill, Theſe men 
arc accuſtomed to ſay z Wretch that I am , I thinke he underſtood not ? Sois the 
{ruiceof contumelicin the ſence ard indignation of him that ſuffercth. More- 
| ouer, hce will once day bee met withall, and ſome one will ligat vpen him that 
{hall reuenge taine iniury, 
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Mong all other vices, wherewith Caius Calignla was repleniſhed, 
iris reported of him that hee was a great mocker, who dayly had 
a fling at other mens faults, where himſclfe was a bountitull ſub. 
pk. ict of laughter : For hig.countenance was pale and deformece, 
gs | bctokening his melancholy fury , his eycs ſunke and buried vn- 
one. | der his olde and beetle browes; his head bare indiners places, a tuft of curlde 
and thicke haire about his necke, his Icegges ſmall, his feet plat and vameaſyu- 
rably broad: but I ſhould neucr make an cnd, if I ſhould ſpeciftie every parti- 
cular, whercin he reproached his fathers and grandtathers, and in generall all 
ſorts of men, I will onely relate thoſe which were the cauſe of his deſtruRion, 
| A mongit his eſpeciall friends, was Falcrins Aſraticus, a man of a fierce minde, ' 
whocould ſcarcely diſgeft thoſe contumelics that were offred roa ſtranger. To 
this man did he obicQ ata banquet, and a{terwards with a loude voicc in an o- | 
pen aliembly, the motions and fa{hions of his wife, at ſuch time as he accom- | 
panicd and lay with her, Good gods ! that the husband ſhould heare this, and 
the Prince ſhould know it, and chat liberty of ſpeech was ſo vnbrideled, that he 
{hould diſcoucr, (I ſay not to one that had beene Conſull, I lay not to his friend, 
| butto her owne husband) the adulteries of his wife, and how h1s luſts were fa- * 
See Sueronius. | tisfied ! Chereas the T ribune of his Souldlers had no ready ſpeech, and hadf | 
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he life of Cali thou not knowne hia by bis deedes, thou wouldſt hane ſuſpeRed him to bee 
pulas an cfeminate fellow, To this man when hee came to fetch the watch word. 


| ; at Cajus hands, he ſometimes gave him the name of Yenus , ſometimes of P11« | 
c js , reproching in one or other ſort this warlike man who made protcihon ot | 
armes; that he was cffeminate, and that it was hee tro whom the name apper- | 
caincd to be painted, ſocked and decked with bracelets : he thereforcenforced | 
21m to vic his weapon, leit bee ſhould bee often enforced to fetch his VV = | 

word | 
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Of the Conflancie of a Wiſe man. 


word from bim: he was the firſt amongſt the conſpirators that lifred vp his 
hand ; he it was that cut his necke hal/e off at one ſtroke; and afterwards hee 
recciued divers other ftabbes and ftrokes at their hands, who reuenged their 
publique or private injuries. But he whom Calzguls leaſt ſuſpeRted, was the 
firſt that ſhewed biraſelfe a man; and yer the ſame Cai#s who tooke all things 
for injuries and outrages, could himſclite endure nothing, though here molt 
deſirous to offer all : be was angrie with Herennius A acro,becaule he bad fa- 
lured him by the name of Cars ; and be cauſed a Centurion of the firſt Legi. 
on to be ſeverely puniſhed, becauſe he named him Calignlz ; yet was he v(u- 
ally ſo called, becauſe he was borne in the Campe, and was wont to be called 
the infant of the Legions : In briefe, the Souldiers knew him not by any 
name ſo well, as by that: Notwithſtanding,in the end he tooke this word for 
a reproach and outrage. Let this therefore be for our comfort,that although 
our frailtie omitterh revenge, yet wil there be ſome one who wil revenge vs on. 
anaudacious, proud & iniurious enemie; which vices are never conſummated 
in one man, or in onecontumely. Let vsconlider their examples, whoſe pa- 
tience we praiſe, as that of Socrates, who tooke in good part the taunts and 
reprooſes which the Poets and Players publiſhed againſt him, and laught 
no leſſe then when his Wife Zantippe powred foule Water on his head : 
but 1phicrates becing reproued becauſe bis mother was a Barbarian, anda 
Thracian , ayſwered, that the mother of the gods was borne on the mount 
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# imprudenter fort commit : for none but imprudent men will 
commit the ſame, Both honours and publike iniuries areto be 
_ eſteemed alike, neithcr let vs grieueat the one , or reioyce at the 
other : otherwiſe wee [hal omit many neceſlary things through the appreben- 
ſion or diſtaſte of contumelies ; neither ſhall we executecither publique or pri- | 
uate offices, no notthoſe that are moſt neceſlarie, whileſt effeminate care trou- 
bleth vs, for feare we (hould heare ſomething againſt our mindes, and ſome. 
times being diſpleaſed with mighty men, by our intemperateliberty,we ſhould 
diſconer this affeRion, Bur it is no liberty to ſuffer nothing ; we are deceyued: 
this is libertie, when we oppole a reſolure mindeagainft injuries ; when a man 
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getteth a habitude that breaketh all pleaſure , eſtranging from himſelfe thoſe 
things whichare withour vs, tor fteare, left being afraide of the laughters and 
diſgraces of the World, we drowne our life in a continvall diſquict : for what 
man is he thar cannot injurie another, if every man may? Buta wiſe man and 
he that is a follower of wiſdome, wil vie anotherremedy : for to thoſe that are 
imperfect, and who as yet conforme themſelues to the iudgement of the peo. 
ple, we oughtto propoſe thar theyareto line among iniuries and outrages. 
All things are light vnto thoſe that expe& them: the more greater a man is,the 
more generous, renowned and rich, the more ought be ro hew himſel'e con- 
tident and couregious, not forgetting this, that the braueſt Souldiers are ſet in 
the foremoſt rankes; let him endure opprobrious words, ignominies, and 0- 


ther diſgraces, as the cryes of his enemies , as arrowes ſhot from a farre, and 
M mm ſtones 
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ſtones that rattle about the Helmet without wounding; and let him ſuſtain in- 
iurics, neither deieted nor moued from his place, as he would firokes inflited 
on bis armor,or infixed in his breſt:alchough thou be oppreſſed, and theenemy 
preſſe thee neerely, itis a baſe thing to giue place; mainraine that place which | 
Nature hath afhgned thee: Askeſt thou me what this place is? That of a mans. 
The Wiſeman hath an expedient contrary thereunto: for you are inthe con- 
fi&,he hath gotten the viRtorie : reliſt not your owne good, and till ſuch time 
as you have attained the truth, nouriſh this hope in your hearts; aflure 
your ſelues boldly of ſome betrer thing, prefle forward to atraine it 
with hope and honeſt deſire ; iris for the profice and aduan- 
rage of the whole world,that there is ſome one inuincible, 
that there is ſome one, ouer whom Fortune 
hath no power. 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Liyesivs. 


He time wherein ths Booke was written is vncertaine ( except it were after 
Calvs gouernement;) but for the geodneſſe thereof it 15 not to be doub. 

ted. O ſubiett of an excellent and profitable Argument ! The Argument is, 
that our Life is not ſhort, but that we make it ſhort, eyther by not wſing it, or by 
abuſing it, or wainely wſing it. T his deduceth he thus : Firſt , wee ave bond. 
awes 10 vices, wherein we conſume and /ofe our yeares : Secondly, we are vn- 
profitably buſied in trivial matters , and ſuch as we call Offices : Thirdly, we— 
ſinne eyther in opinion or preſumption , and thu maketh that life ſhort which 
we thinke to be long ; We deſpiſe things preſent, we diſþoſe the future,as though 
we had them in great and aſſured abundance : and for the maſt part we are 1m- 
tangled with Vaine or forraine pleaſure , and loſe onr lines as tt were in ſport. 
Such as thu wntill the tenth Chapt er; Thence dinideth he time into three parts, 
into that which « paſt, into the preſent , and into the futnre, and teacheth vs 
how enilly and fooliſhly we behane owr [clues in encric one of them : he innergh- 
eth againit fruitleſſe occupations, againſt delights, avainſt exceſſe, azainit idle 
retyrements, and ſuperfluous ſiudie of knowledge. Hence hee diſconrſeth perti- 
nently ;and would ts God he might eyther allure or change the learning louers 
of this time : That onely that time « well ſpent, which is imployed in the ſtu 
die of wiſdome, whereby our life u truely lengthened. The common ſort thinke 
othermaies, for they eſtimate the ſame by fortune, and according to her ſmiles , (0 
thinke they that oar life is ſhortned or lengthened : In proſperitie they wiſh for 
acath, in aduerſitie they feare it. In the end heexhorteth Paviinvs,and what 
CM m m 2 he 
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he faith to him let enery man apply to himſelfe,and grow maturely wiſe,azd retive | 
himſelfe into the hawen of life, which is an honeſt repoſe. This vow I, thus will | 
I endenour. 
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He greater part ofmen PaulinusPcomplaineth of 
the bard dealing of nature with vs , who hath 
brought vs forth ro liue ſo ſhort a while, and yer 
of the timeallotted vs, that the moments (hould 
ſo ſodain!y and {wittly run away, as we ſce they 
doe :inſomuch as beſides ſome few amongſt vs, 
the reft are then meft commonly bereft of lite, 

I] when indeed they begin but newly cuen then to 

liue;nor doth the populous or foolith people on. 

ly lament this cuill ({o genzrall as it is counted) 
but even many famous men haue likewiſe 
thought and lamented in like manner this our misfortune ; whence ſpringeth | 
that eſpecial complaint of the greateſt amongſt Phylitians,that our life is ſhorr, 
and their art very long. Hencealſo _Ariftorle rakes occalion to quarrell; (al- 
though ir ſcarce beſeeme ſo wiſe a man as he was, lo ro doe) with dame Nature, | 
who (ſaith he) hath allotted vnto beafts, lome fiue, ſome ten hundred yeares, 
where man, who is created co fo many weightie purpoſe, hath a terme of life 
prefixed him ſo much ſhorter as we ſee : whereas indeed we haue no ſcantneſſe 
or ſcarſitic of life, but we rather loſe much of our lite; for long enough & large 
cnough is life allowed vs,were it ſpent in greateſt matters,or were it al ſpent in 
good matters; but when we haue by riot and negligence once loft it, when it is 
once ſpent and gone, and we cannot ſhew any good we ſpent it in, atlengrh 
need driuing vs to make an end thereot ; we ſeethat now itis ſpent, which we 

did not feele ro ſpend,betore in deed it was very wel nigh wholly ſpent: ſo that | 

we had not given vs ſo ſhort a life, as we will make it, but ſuch we made it as it 

is ; nor had wegiuen vs ſo little life, but ſo prodigall and laviſh we are, Even 

as a Princes ample Patrimonie,if it come in Huckfters hands , goeth away in a 

moment: which ifit werethe hundreth part thereof,and were well busbanded, 

would yer by good vſage,encreaſe rather then prove but ſcarcezeuen ſo our age 
if it be well employed, will prous faire and long enough. 
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Hy then complaine we of Nature? ſhe hath dealt well with vs, 
and thy life , ifrhou know how in good things well to ſpend ir, 
ſhall appeare long enough. One is wholly poſſcfled with vnſa- 
tiable auarice, another is as bulte as a Bee in labours, every way 
needlefle and ſuperfluous : a third drinkes out his daies,a fourth 


is icle, 2 hich lines gapingafcer preferments, which yer arc inthe will of ano- 
ther to beſtow ; a [ixth, is led euen reund about the world, by a deſire to buy | 
and ſel}, with hope to gaine; and ſome there are that continually pue their | 
mindes on warre-fare,neuer minding either the perils of other Wa regar- | 

ding 
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Of the (bortnejſe of Life. 


ding their owne, as lome there areailo tygat wiltully cnthrall themſclues to 
' fuch Potenrares, as {carily ever giuethem any thanks for ſo doing, and yer de- 

lohtin ener folly;many Likewiſe fpend their dates in atzRing others Fortune, 
and dere(iing of their owne ; and diucrs men doe nothing bur delight chem- 
ſelues wich changeable, vnconltant, neuer plealing fantaltes, ſtil] arrempting 
new deuices; asa!{o {t}meltkenething, whereinto ſpend their time, bur con- 
ſuming in their id/enefz, doe nothing bur (till accuſe their fate and Fortune : 
ſothart which the greateſt of all the Poets hath (aid in manner of 21 Oracle,is 
true, A /ittle part of our life it ts we line; for indeed the whole courſe ofmans 
age 1s not life, but time rather, in which almoſt hourcly new vices fo aflavic 
VS.a5 we nc'ther can recouer our ſeines,nor fo much as lift oureves to ſee what 
1s decent and truch inthings we thinke of : but if once we beginto take foo- 
ting,ncw deltires anew allaile vs, and keep vs downe : no, they caanort ſo much 
| as recall them{ſciues to minde, but if haply they be quiet, yet asin the ſea atcer 
| a torme 15 fully palſed, ener remainerh there a wallowing,and cortinuall row- 
| ling;ſobeaxtethey till vp and downe, nor have they perteRreſt from their de- 
fircs. And hcre perhaps ye thinke [| ſpeakeof ſuch men onely, whole fancies 
a!l men £12: 2t, and calke of roo ; but looke on them, whoſe felicitic all men 
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mo? marucll at. and you [haitſec, thateuen theſe men are cloyed wich their | 


| £004 faitune : of which fort rrany account wealth a burthen , many baving 
| a!fo 2 c000!y gitt of cloquence and vtterance, ſpend themſelues in dclight to 
| heare chemſclues fpeake * and many weare away, cuen ſurtetting with ſelic 
| plealing delights & pleaſures: and how many,]I pray you, know you that have 
| ſcarce any time almoſt co breath for continuall ſucors to them ? Goe but over 
them all from the loweſt to the higheſt; he ſees, he belpes, he is 1in danger, he 
defindeth him,and another iudgeth him ; euery one, to be {horr, ſpends him- 
ſelfe vpon others : and enquire of che'e mens liuing, whoſe names and perſons 
all che world ta'kes of and knowes, and you ſhall fce them diſtingutthed by 
theſe particulars : he is wholly at the deuorion of ſuch a one, another alroge- 
| ther depends of him : and none of them all is his owne man, or intends his 
wne buſineſle. And here | h2d a fand complaine made by ſome men, they 
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) miſlike forſooth the coinelfe of their ſuperiors, who arc not oltar leiſure, when | 
they wou!d ſuc or doe their duties tothem ; and dareth any man complaine of ; 


a 


bimſ.lfe ? The great man be he never lo proud, yet ſometimes at the !engrh he 


| giues thee acceTTe; he giues thee audience at ſometime, he calls theeat laſt, yer 
: canſt thou not vuuchſa.e to looke into thy lelte,or giue hearing to thy fclte. 
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mos Hoy artnot thereforeto imputetheſe offices to another, becauſe 
2& 13+) rhatwhenthou didft them, thou wouideſt not be with another; 
but con!deſt not be with thy ſelfe: and if all! the wits that cuer 
were renowned for 2ny thing, would inrend this ons poync; yet 
can they not all of them ſufticiently wonder at the blindnefle of 
mans minde in this one falſe folly. They ſuffer not their lavds to be viurped 
by another, and be the controverſic about never fo littlea quancitie, or cir- 
cumftance of their poſſ. ons, they take vp tones, aud betake them Nraight. 
wayes to armour, and yetthey ſufter others to be maſters o! their lives, yea 
| Mmm 3 they 
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they put ſuch in poſlethon, as are like to be Lords and Rulers ot 1: : yce lee no 


of our life, even many times for nothing ! Eucry one 1s a alggard to part with 
his Patrimonie, and yet moft lauiſh be we when we come to loſle of time, 
wherein onely a man may honeſtly ſhew himſelfe a nip-cruft. I will therefore 
entertaine ſome one of theſethat are ſtrucken in yeares,and I will ſay vnto him, 
Sir, we ſee you are as01d a5a man almoſt may be, you arc onwards0na hun- 
| dred yeres,or rather morethen ſozdoe but call your yeresto a reckoning , and 
| ſay in ſadnefſle, how muchrtime your creditors, your ſhe friends,the Cittc mat- 
| rers,and other ſuitors to you hauc ſpear thereot ? Your ſuites abour wiuing, 
| breaking your head to frame your ſervant; yourdelireto pleaſure iriends in 
| euery corner ofthe rown=:how much painc haue thele things put you to?then 
' 2dde whar (icknefle your ſelfe haue beene procurer of,as allo what time haſtic 
| and vnaduiſed anger bath poſſeft you with, eucn in things triuolous ; yea what 
; timehath paſt youto no fruit or purpoſe, & you fhal ſee you haue not lived (0 
| many yeares as you make reckoning of : call ro mind when you werereſolute 
what to doe inany thing, and how many dayes you cuer paſſee as you derer- 
mined,then what fruit you reaped of dayes ſo ſpent? what haue you now to 
ſhew as the fruit thereof: nay, how many haue ftolne peeces of your lite,whillt 
your ſelfe did not confideror perceiuethe want thereof; how much of it haue 
falſe ioyes,needleſle griefes,greedy,couctous, pleaſant company miſpent I pray 
you?and then count how little of your owne lite is left to your lelte , and you 
ſhall finde you die, before you are readic to deparc the world. 
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Hat is then the reaſon forſoeth you liue, as if you bad a warrant 


ſelte; you count net how much time you ſpend, while you [pend 
as it wereof a full and ouer-running reckoning ; when as baply 
that ſame day ſpent in another mans pleaſure, or to his vie, may 
charice to be your laſt; you feare all things as men morrall, yet you long forall 
| chingsas immortall. You {hall heare ſome men ſay,were I fiftie, I would berake 
| metro my beades, were [ threeſcore, | would meddle no more with worldly 
{ matters ; yet they haue ſmall warrant of longer life then the preſent moment : 
| for who can giue thee aflurance that thou ſhalt doc even iuſt as thou determi- 
| nc ? Shameft thou not to make reckoning bow to leade thy life to come, and 
| ro poynt ſuch tirme for amendment, which almoſt can ſerue for nothing ? How 
| lare is it to begin to live then when thou muſt leaue to liue ? or how fond tor- 
| 


getfulacſle of mortality is itto delay amendment to thy fiftieth yeare of age, 


| pirero ſuchan age? Yec ſhall often heare great mighty men give out ſpeeches 
in praiſe of reft,ot leilure,and quietneſle : they wilh ir, they preferre it before 
all their wealrh;yeca they wiſh they might with ſafetie come downe from that 
nigh rop of their autheritie, and intend the ſame ; for although a great proſpe- 
ritie ve not aſſailed or battered externally, yet ceaſerh ſhe not to decay, and to 
bc intangled in her ſelte. 
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man willing to part with his money , but with good conditions to another z | 
and yer with how many, I pray you, doe we all part [takes,and make dinidents ' 


— 


to liue for ever ? you recken not how little time you live xo your | 


and to make account that then thou wilt begin to live, when few men vie to a- ' 
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WReat A v2%/ius whom the gods did more far, then everclſe for 


any man, ceatlcd notto pray torrelt and exemption our of com- 
mon caules; all his ſpeech fill was aymed to rhis end, that hee 
once might come to quierneſſe:yea he ſauced all his labours, with 

* this falle but pleaſant comfort, that he would one day (urely liuc 
to himſelfe; and in one Epiſtle which hee wrote vnro the Senate, (wherein ke 
proteſted rhar his reft and quier private life ſhould doe him more good and 
credit alſo, then his lite alrcady led in renowne and glory) I findethele words 
inſerted: But I know it were more credit for me (o to doe, then to (ay ſo; howbeix 
ſuch deſire I haue thereto, as becauſe I cannot indeed performe it, ſome pleaſure_ 
yet I thouzhi 10 1cape, by talking onely of ſo pleaſant a matter. Yo great a thing 


prehended it in thoughr;he that ſaw thar all things depended on him, and that 
he was truly able ro make happy or inforcunate whomſoeucr, or whenſocuer 
be pleaſed, rook great pleaiurera remember the day and time, when he ſhould 


ſweat and ſwincke his eſtate (which all men deemed to bee lo good and glicte 
ring) did colt him to maintayne: and how much priuy beart-burning, and 


| heart-aking £00 it daily harboured, berng forced to make war firſt withche Ci- 


tizens of Kome, then with his fellow Ofhcers, laſtly with his kindred, ſhedding 
bloud by Sea and Land,in cAtacedonta, Sicilian Agypt, Syriaand «© Afia,cour- 
ſed almoſt tbroughout all Countries; yer, and when he had thus glucted him- 
ſelfe ina manner with Romane ſlaughter, hee was forced to turne himlcife a- 
eainſt forraine Nations. And being likely roquict ſome troubles inthe Alpes, 
hauing vanquiſhed other enemies that diſturbed this bis peaceable and lerled 
Empire, while be ſet forward to enlarge the ſame beyond XKhenus , Fuphrate: 
and Dannbius, at home even 11 the Citie, Murena, Cepro, Lepidus, and the Fe- 
naty prepared Armes againſt bir : yea, and kauing {carlly tully efcaped thele 
their attempts, bis Daughter /#/;:4, and many noble young Gentlemen ( knic 
in League by rcalon of tticir too much familiarity with that looſe Lady)began 
to be terrible vnts the Father, who 1n their opinion lived ſomewhat too leng : 


him,no Hiſtory ſheweth why. A!l which ſores when he bad cur away,with the 
parties alſo in which they were, yet ti!] there aroſe new, not vnlikea body too 
tulbof humours, whereot alwayes ſome one part or other breakerh our conti- 
nually into a lickneſle : wherefore be withed ro live in reft, the onely hope and 
thonght whereof, was the only eale of all his labors, and this onething was the 
daily prayer anddeſireof him, who was able otherwiſe to make euery man 
Maſter of his delires beſide himſelfe. Marcus Cicero long timetelled vpand 

downe betweene Cat:line and Clodins, betwixt Pompey and Craſſns, who were 


| his openenemies , the reſt his doubtfull and vncertaine tricnds , whileſt hee 
| wreſtled with the Common- Wealch, and laboured to held it vp that now was 
running more and moreto ruine, was at length ouer-borne and forced to yeeld 
tothe burthen of it, being neither quiet in profperitie, nor patient in the con» 
| trarie : this 2M. C:cero, bow often not without cauſe alſo doth be dereit that his 
Office borne as Conſul , which till then at firft, he neuer ceafled ro commend 
withoutend; which in truth hee did not without caule extoll, when hee ſpake 

mo!t 
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calt off ais 9wne greatneſle, and become his owne man: hee had tryed what. 


was reſt in his conceit, that being vnableto attaync the ſame in effe&t, heeap- 
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after whom alſo F«luj cauſed ber Hulband Anthony to take weapon againit | 
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moit ot it. What doletul ſpeeches fals he into in one epiltle to At1;ca,vpon the 
newes that Poxzpey the lather was vangquitheg, when his ſonne the yonger Pom- 
pey renucd his fachers quailed quarrell1n the parts of Sparze? Ate you,quoth 
he, what I make here?l Keep 7; ſelfe tomy 7 uſcntane,now at length halfe become 
c omne 144% © adding allo other things in the torc-laid Letter, wherein both 
he beway!eth his time tore-ſpent, he complayneth of the preſent, and deſpay- 
reth of any good inthetime tocome: he calleth himſelic now halte bis owne, 
where in tiuch no Wiſeman cuer could vie fo bale and {lauilh a terme, who wil 


- 
b 
| 


never bee (o little as halfe his owne,, but alwayes will bee whole his owne, his 


owneentvre, free {rom others beck and board; his owne to vie without re- 
pet, what others account thereof; for what needeth hee regard what others 
ſay, who, treadeth Fortune vnder foote, as cuery Wiſeman eyther Goth or 
{hou'd doe? 
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Iuitts Druſirs, (one of the Anceſtors of Liura, Auguſizs his Em. 


hauing put nz:w Common- \Wealthes in the peoples head, and 
ftirde anew the old tumults of the two Brethren, the Graccht : 
being manned almoſt with all the power that 7/4a/7e could make, 
haumg nat yet well weighed the end of things, which now hee covld not ac- 
compliih to his delire, nor had he yet the liberty to leaue in the m:ddeſt;tell in 
deceltation of his owne vnquict {tate from the day of bis birth till then , and is 
{aid to baue vtrered theſe very words : 7 am only hee 1 thinke that ncucr yet had 
[eau toplay, no not when Twas a Boy: tor indeed being vaderage, and comming 
but 23 children did into the Senate with bis father , hee preſumed to [peake, to 
udge in the behalte of divers mens, and layd his crcdic on the rmatter in lo ve- 
acment a ſort, that it was ſaid, many tudgements were giuen whely as it plea- 
ſed him. Whither would not fo yong aa aſpiring humour,it it had continued? 
(tor a man may well coniefure,)ſo loone ripe a liurring head, that muſt needes 
grow in time totke great hurt, publike or priuate, lume where or other and 
thereforetoo toolate he made complaint, he had neuer yet leaue to play, who 
was of achilde ſotroublous, and importunateto the State where hee liucd, as 


hewas. Some make queſtion whether he ki!d bimlelfe or no : (for a wound he | 


had in his groine, which was bis death: ) but atthat time, though ſome men 
doubted, whether hee had (laine himfelte or no, yetall men thought it bigh 
time for him ſoto be diſpatched. It were needlefle here to reckon more of this 
lame humour, who being inthe eye of other men molt fortunateand happie, 
not withſtanding gave true teſtimony againſt themſclues, that they hated and 
miſlliked of all thatcuer they had done; but with theſe complaints of theirs, 
they did neither alter others nor amend themſclues : for the words ſometime 
brake from them,to the ſence I haue ſaid : yer their delires kept on the old vn- 
conſtant courſe, and were no changelings. Truly when our life ſhall be exten- 
ded to athouſand yeares, yet {hall it be reduced within a little ſcantling. T ime 
{ball Eeuoure all this, and in reſpe@ of this courſe which Nature ſurniſhcth, 
and Reaſon prolongeth, of neccfhtic it muſt eſcape from vs ſodainly, and bee 


| incontinently ended , for wee lay not hold on it, wee poſlefſe it not , we give 


not any ſtay tothe {witreſt thing that may be imagined. Nogbut we lufterit,to 
paſſe, 
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preſle,) a bot ſpirited, and a very vehement tiery humor'd man, | 
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Of the (hortneſſe of Life. | 


' red. | place in the foremolt ranke thoſe who addi&tthemieluesro nothing bur | 


—_—— 


drunkennes & palliardize, tor no men haue a more infamous occupation then 
theſe, As rouching the others, atoniſhed at the image of vaineglory, yetare 
they diftrated by ſome faire appedtance ; airhough they reckon vp vnto mee | 


| paſſe, as if it were ſcarce worth the Jooking after,or elſewere caſte ro be recouc- | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| the auaricious, alchough they number me the wrathtull,or luch as exerciſe vn. | 
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thele our bulte braines from attayning thereunto. Sothar truſt me, very wile 


| 


: 
: 


| 


uſt batreds or warres, all theſe doe {irnemanfully, Bur the ſoyle of theſe : 
thatabandon themlelues to the (1nne of Letcherie,and other ſuch fleſhly plea- | 
ſures, is both flchy and villanous. Bur examine a little I pray you the life of all 
theſe, Conſider how much they employ in accompring , in corplotting their 
practices,in fearing, in courting and being courred;aow much time their owne 
proceſle and other mens ſpendeth chem, and how much their Feaſts which ar 
this day are accounted tor Deuoires and Obligations; and thou ſhale ſee thar | 
their cuils or their goods give them not leiſure to take breath. Finally, a!l men 
doe confteſſe that nothing can be well performed by ſuch a man who is diftrac- 
red with forreigne aftaires,neither Eloquence nor liberal diſciplines ; becauſe | 
the ſpirit that is diftratted, hath no grounded apprehenlion of any thing, but 
reieQerh all rhings 4s it they were triuial. I here is nothing wherein a man thar 
is buried in bulinctle occupyeth bimlelte in lefle, then how to liue, yet isthere 
not any thing more githcule ro be knowne. 
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DP -c Profeſſors of others Artsare ordinary and many,and ſome of | 


theſe Arts have children ſo perfeAly learned and vaderitood, as 
they could teach them for a need. Toliueaman muſt learnee- 
uen all his lifelong : and (that which happely you will rather 
wonder art,) all ourlife wee mult learne in the end how to dye. 
And of lo many great men as deſpiſe all lers and ſtops, defpifing riches, Ot- 
fices and all yoluptuouſneſle, doing nothing all their life long, bur learning (till 
to liuez yet divers were there amongſt them , that departed this morcalitie, 
confetling they had notthen as yet cometo the knowledg: : ſo farre off are 


ee 


————— 


1s he, and a man abeuethe common caſe and capacitie of men hemuſt needes 
be aſluredly, that ſpends amiſle no iot of all his dayes: and therefore lengelt is 
bis life, who ſpends all his life, beit much or be ic little, in bis owne affaires,and 
hath neither miſpent with folly, nor loft by idleneſſe any houre thereof, and 
much lefI: hath intended any other men or marters, then khimſelfe and his,dee. 
ming nothing in this world worth exchanging ot his leiſure for itz which his 
leiſure he die ſpare asa thing moſt precious. And to this man I ſay his lite was 
long enough, whereas onthe contrary part, thoſe men may well complaine of 


— 


— 


hn... 


(carcitie, who ſpend much time in matrers popular, to their fruitnonear al!, 
or very little, and yer they vnderſtand not their owne lofle. Oftentimes you 
ſhall keare grear men (to whom good fortune is.a burden)midſt heir route of 
Suiters, cauſes, ations and other milcries (which great port makes notwith 

ſanding to ſcerae felicities) cry out , / cannot bee ſuffered to line to my ſelfe >, 
All theſe men that ſceke thy helpe ro doethem pleaſure , draw thee from thy 


ſelfe. T hat Detendant, how manydayes did hee bereaue taceof ? and how 


many 
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| Who/owill live 


long, let him 


learne EU be die. 
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many dayes that other ſtanding to bee Conlvl; as alſo that ojd Gentlewoman, 
who hath troubled thee with the proouing ſo many of ber Huſbands Wils? 
As allo that olde Gentleman ,, whom thou vilitel!t in his lickneſle, which bee 
doth yet but counterfeit, to ſer greedie mindes on edge,to long for that he lea- 
weth : and that great friend of thine , whoyet reckens not otherwiſe of ſuch 
triends as thou art, then onely to bee credited by thy courting and attending 
him. And bauing caſt thy dayes in this manner of account, ſee how few daics 
and how foolith a remainder of them comes to thy ſhare. Hee that now hath 
| got the Office he was long a Suirer for,is by and by contented to berid of it, & 
Fa f ſaith, 0b when will tha geere come to anend? Another lues tothe Senate, thar 
tt | he may beat coſt to prouide Playes for the people , and was wondrous toyfull 
then when leaue was giuen kim, {o to ſpend his money;and yet ſhortly alter he 
\ cryeth, 0h when ſhall 1 beridof them? A third, whomeuery Clyent lſeekesto 
| retayn incounleil, who hls the barre when ke commeth,and leaues euery Court 
{192M empty at his returne, ſaith, 05 wh:nwil this T earme beat anend ? Thus cuery 
2 iſt F man ſets life at nought, whiles he deltreth things future, and is glutted with the 
3-18 preſent; but he that turneth euery moment to lome good purpole, that diſpo. 
m6! | ſeth of cucry day as hee would of all his life, this man doth neither feare nor 

3 | wiſh tor to rorrow : tor what is there wherein any houre can breed him new 
| delight? He knowes that all is vanitie : he hath had his wifhes his belly tull;for 
| | the re(t lect Fortune doeas her ſelfe ſhall pleaſey his reft, his ſtocke is ſafe. T his 
| man may have ſomething added to him, but nothing raken from him; but ſo 
| added as meate which is ſer before him that is glutted and full , which hee nei- 
| ther deltreta nor dilgeſteth. 
| 
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| none Gb conf | JA Nd therefore never ſay, This man hath lived long: his white head, 
fteth not in the | CSE\S9 his wrincled face imports the ſame ; for whether he liued long or 
PINE ANT nothou knoweſt not : but long indeed I confeſle, thou ſeeſt that 
Lertuous ations | BARAGAES he hath beene. For how can{t thou ſay that he bath ſayled much, 

whom a cruel] tempelt cakes immediately, as ſooncas he is out of 
the Havens mouth ; and after much hurly-burly, much traverſing bis way, 
and beating vpand downe, it brings him euen the lelfe-lume way backe tothe 
Hauen that even now he went out of? This man hath not much ſayled, bur 
much hath he beene beaten. And here I often maruell much, when [ ſee ſome 
men ſo carneſtly delirereſt and reſpite,the men that they delire it of being both 
{o ealie to beintreated, and ſo vnable to hinder it or keepe them from 1t : the 
thing in whoſe reſpe&t they wilh for reſt and lciſure ſo greatly as they doe,doth 
| much concerne them, I meane borh the requeſter and the granter : the thing ir | 
ſclfe is Time, and yet they wilh for it ſo coldly, orrather fo indifferently, as if 
it were a thing of no valueat all ; ſo little doe they weigh the thing which yet | 
| indeed is moſt precious. And indeed this one thing greatly deceiueth themgbe- 
| cauletime is not ſubie& cotheir ſenſes, nor isitealie by eyeto iudge thereof; | 
| and therefore no man accounts more of it then of a very baſe marrer,orrather | 
a thing worthy no mans money. Eucry new-ycares tide our Romanes victo 
| receiuegitts and preſents of mightie men, in re{pe& whercot they bind them- 
ſelues to danceattendance on the givers, to beſtow their Jabour,their paine and 


diligence at anothers deuotion all the yeare a'ter; no man valuing thc time hee 
muſt 
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muft beſtow : forthe ſame they vic and abuſe many times ſo laviſhly, as if in- 
deed it colt thera nothing. Butit the meaneſt man amongſt them ſhould chance 
ro be ſicke,if death come neerer then they were awareof, ſee what ſuir ftraight 
they make to the Phylician : or if they feare the puniſhment of death by Law, 
ſee if they doe not offer gladly allthe wealth they are worth, to redeemetheir 
litezſo divers and ſo different be their deſires. Andifir were as calie to ſay what 

carescach man hath jn fucure time to lie, as ic is ealie totell you how many 
he hath lined already : how would ſome men tremble that ſhould ſee fo few 
yeares remayningz and how chary would they bee in beftowing them? And 
yet notwithſtanding corratiwile,it is an ealte matter toorder that we ſec is cer- 
eaine : and more cauſe haue we to be charic of that, which wee know not how 
ſoone it will decay. Nor are wee yet to thinke they know not whata Iewell 
this time is which we ſpake of : for their common words of courrelie to their 
beſt friends,are theſe; I would goe, I wouldride, I would ſpend a moneth to 
pleaſure thee : and indeed fo they doe tor other men, though they perceiue ir 
nor, or rather they loſe ſo much of their owne , withour either turning irto 
their friends behoofe, or perceiving the loſle thereof in themſclues ; which 
makes them take the lofle 1n better part, becauſe they doe not feele ir. Howbe- 
it no man will reſtore thee thy time againe. I hy dayes ſhall till goe on as they 
have done hicherto, nor canſt thou cuer either recall time ſpent, or cauſ: it for 
time preſent to ceafle ro ſpend : no, thy dayes ſhall make no morenoyſe then 
yet they haue done; nor ſhall they giue more warning of their ſwifrnefſe now 
then euer. Time (hall ſlide and will ſay nothing as it ſtill bath done alwayes. [c 
is notlike the prorogation of our dayes,and of an Othce, neyther Prince nor 
people can giue itthee the ſecond time , but enen asit begunne from the firft 
moment, ſo ſhall it lil] continue. Ye ſhall cake vp Inneat no place; how then? 
forſooth thou art occupyed and thy life haſtes away, and dcath ſhall come e. 
uen then when thou leaſt dreameſ of ity and wile thou , or baue thou no will 
to it, thou muſt yer needs intendir. 


if 2 © WE > 4 | 


An any mortall man,be he neuer ſo wiſe and politick,tell vs how | He that ſeehes 
we may more throughly intend our ſelues then yer wee doe? or | emer 
preſcribe vs how to line hereafter more our owne,, then yet wee wt rad | 
are? Nay, themſelues with loſle of life are long occupyed intel- | ng enough. 
ling how themſclues will live,and (God wot)long they be about 
their owne conceits; and indeed thegreateſt loſle of our life is delay, which 
weares away the firft day, bereaving vs of preſent time whileſt it promiſeth vs 
things future. Nor is there any greater impediment why wee liue not out of 
hand then expeRtaQion, which hangethalwayes on to morrow : ſo thou loſeft 
this day,and determineſt what ſhall become of that which Fortune is wholly 
Lady of, while ir paſſerh and ſlippeth from thee that thou art Lord of. What 
hopeſt thou,what gapeſt thou for? All that is ro come is vncerraine,and there- 
fore liue out of band : for the greateft Poet that ever was,as it were by inſpira- 


tion, gives thee wholeſome counſelt, 


Our happieft dayes doe paſſe from 5 poore mortall men, 
Firſt, and before the ref. 


And 
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And therefore why delayeſt thou? Why Rayeſt thou ? Lite flyeth if thou lay 


not hands vpon it; andit thou doe lay bands vpon it , yet neuertheleſſe it fly- 
eth; and therefore (triue thou alwayes with the ſwittneſle of time, and bee as 
ſwitt ia viage and turning itto profit, as thou wouldeſt be quicketo draw wa- 


ter out of a River thar thou kneweſt would not continue in his running. And 


in this, well ſaith the Poer, he calleth them not happy yeares, but happy daies, 
thereby hitting vs inthe teeth with our infinite conceit of time to come. Why 
doe(t thou in ſecuritie and in ſuch ſwift reuolution of time (o leiſurely dreame 
of moneths and yeares, yea, and draw thy yeares alſo (ro pleaſe thy fancie 
withall) ſo long in ſuch anumber ? Hetalketh with thee of dates, and of dates 
alſo now fleeting. It is not tobe doubted theretore, but as he ſaith, each more 
happic day flies from vs moſt miſerable and mortall men,that is to lay buſled, 
whoſe childiſh minds age as yet opprefſeth, ro which they come vnprepared & 
diſarmed. For they have nought readie forit,but it lIighrs vypon them vnawares, 
before they dreamt of it, nor did they feele it comming day by day as they 
{hould, Euen as thoſe men whom a Tale or ſome pleaſant matterread , or 0- 
ther ſecrer meditation deceiueth in their iourney, ſo that they know and ſee 
they are come totheir iournies end, before they thought that halfe their way 
was [pent thitherward, even ſo this daily quicke race of ourlife, which as well 
we paſle on (leepe as we doe awake, it [hewes not it ſelfe to vs whiles we be oc- 
cupyed, but inthe end when it1s gone, 
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Nd that which I propoſed, if I would proſecute by peece-meale 
/\ as I mighr, Icould find greatreaſon why to proove the bulied 

mans life ſhorteſt as I ſaid, Fabianws was woont to ſay (who was 
none of theſe great forma!l talkatiue Philoſophers, but one of 
thoſe formed,tormer aged, true and plaine Philoſophers) Wee 


ſhould fight azain/? afſcEtions, not by ſlight but by might , not by caſie and gentle 
wenucs, but with all the force we can make. We ſhould ſiriue to beat downe their 
ſex/1:ſſe Armre, for touching would not helpe the mater, they muſt bee ſtrongly 
ſet cx : yt tolhew theſe men their errour, I will not onely inueigh at them in 
bitter manner,but ! will ſtrive plainly and ſenlibly to teach them this their fol. 
ly. All our life is Jiuided into three parts, that is, that was, and that is to rome: 
that we doc God knorwes is ſhort, that we ſhall doe is doubttull, that we have 
done is out of doubt : for in this laſt indeed, dame Forrune bath loſt her force, 
nor can it now be put in the power of any thing to make vndone; and yet this 
time the bulicd man hath wholy loft ; for hee hath no leane to looke backe, or 
if once he have leiſure. Yer ſmall pleaſuretakes he torecord athing paſt, which 
he hath ſuch reaſon to repent him of : for little luſt he needs muſt haue to call to 
minde time miſpent,which he darcs not now vnfold againe,for tcare the faults, 
which at thattime vnder colour of delight he was content to commit, by new 
handling become more maniteſt, and ſhew themſciues in their kind;and indeed 


no man doth willingly ſtraine himſelte ro looke backward bur ſuch an oneas 
dothall rhings vnder guard, and in awe of his owne conſcience, which is neuer 
deceiued. He that hath in many things deſired with ambition, deſpiſed wich 
dildaine, conquered withinſolencie, coezcned with ſubtletie , ſcraped to him 


wich couctoulneſle, miſpent by prodigalitic; this man muſt needs bee much y 
frai 
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fraid to recall himſelte ro memory. And yer this recapitulation of cime palt | 
and ſpent, isthetime alreadie thriued, alreadie paſt all chance, and feare of 
change, tree trom Fortunes counterbuftes, out of danger either of penurie, of | 
feare or (ickneſle, this cannot be diltempered, nor taken from vs, " remay- | 
neth our perpetuall and impregnable poſlethon : daiesare preſent neuer more | 
then oneand one, and they by moments allo: bur of time paſt many moneths, | 
many yeercs at your commandement, are readie prelt at a becke;they are con- | 
rent you looke on them, you handle them , and hold them, which the bulied | 
man is neuer well at leiſurero performe : none but the quiet carelefle man can 
ferch a vagaty leiſurely throughour all parts of his life; the bulied mind is (in * 
a manner) ringde and yoktefor rowting; he cannot bow nor bend, nor intend ' 
to looke backe;and ſuch mens lies ſinke into a botromleſle gulte: bur even as | 
ir doth not profit thee to haue powred to thy behoofe neuer ſo much in quan- | 
titie of any thing whatſocuer, never ſo good in qualitie, if thou baue not 
whercin to hold 1c and preſerue ir: ſo little booterh ir thee, bow long time thou 
haſt to liue, if thou haſt not wherein ro hold ir,or beſtow it; bur lertteſt rime flic 
away through.tby tancie ſhaken, chinked and cottered delires. Now the pre- 
ſent tirae is thorr , and {o (hore, that ſome men thinke it in a manner nothing, 
forit is ever flicting : it runneth, it huddles forward, and ir ceafleth (ina man- 
ner) before it come, nor doth it otherwiſe make ſtay then the World or the 
Starres, whoſe never reſting rowling, never ftands in one place Jong : and yer 
this onely preſent time belongs tothe buſted man, which it ſelte is yer ſo ſhorr 
as it cannot hauec hands laid on ir, and yet it amongſt ſo many matters (lips a- 
way cre WC are aware of it, 
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Q&T a word, wilt thou ſec how little while they liue? no more but 
A\$2Y ce how delirous they bee (till co live yer longer. Old layed vp, 
| aged Siers, yet ceafle nor ſtill ro begge one yeere, yer more and 
more : yea their conceit ſtill runneth, they are younger then they | 
ſeeme for ; they feed cheraſelues with eating, and ſucha pleaſure | 
they taketo belic their age, as if their deftinie and death would come fo much | 
the later for their falſe belying it; and ter any weaknefle giue them bur neuer fo | 
littlea warning of their mortalities; how fearetully they dic, not as if they did 
depart, bur as if, will chey,nill chey,they were pulled out by che eares,then they 
criez what Fooles were weethat tookeno plealurein life?then they vow, they 
will live at hearrseaſe, then they ſee how 11 vaine they fought for that they 
could not enioy : then they acknowledge all their labour was to ſmall cfte&t: 
bur they thar live to theraſelues in ſeucrall, rending to no mans bulineſle be- | 
lides, whart lets vs toaccount their lives large enough? none ot it is Jolt or mil- 
ſpent , here and there in other matters : none of it is hazarded at fortunes com- 
mand: nought is lot by negligence, nought is given away by largefle to other 
mens vſes, nought is loſt as ſuperfluous, but eucrie iot or moment of it is coun- 
ted good revenue : and thereforelite thus ſpent, be it neuer [o little, is enough, 
nor will a Wiſeman feare at any time without feare to die. But here you aske 
me whom [ call the buſted man? Thinke not that I meane them, only whom 
the Dogs barke at behind the Palace gates, who are preſſed witha Troope of 
Attendants that tollow them, or thronged amongſt other that make no great 
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| | account of them, who by reaſon of their charges are conſtrained to forſlake 


| rich by pert-[Afe , & who are verie oftentimes troubled to leaue their account, 
| For there are many others that are bulicd intheir Countrie houſes, or in their 
beds, who trouble themlſel[ues verie much in the midſt of their ſolitude,and al. 
though they are vnaccompanicd by any, yet muſt we not lay that their life is 
id!e, but that it is an idle occupation, 


CaasnXIL 


Aileft thou him at quiet, who with great care ſeekes in all cor- 


They ave {ir out 


of the wy that ners for the metall that was made at the burning of Corimmrh? 
bheinidband and ſpends the more part of his time in ſearching our amongſt 


ruſtie Copper,to lee if he canlighton any of it? orannoints his 
ſeruants whom he keepes to get prizes at wraſtling?oris ſuruay- 

| ing either his Sheepe or his Land, or other reuenues ? or layeſt thou , hee is at 

| leiſure, that euerie day ſpendsan boure or two in the Barbers ſhop, cutting e- 
ueric day downeagaine that which grew the night before? deviſing vpon cuc- 
| ' rice haire he hath, whetheric be better tocutir, Or let it grow? chafing like a 
| young Emperour, it the Barber were but never fo little negligent , or lefle cu- 
| rious, becauſe he thought hee had a man of diſcretion in hand to cut, who are 
| | ſtreight waies1n great rage, if neuer ſo little of their Loue-lockes be nipped a- 
; way? orit euery knot thereof fall not round in a Ring? Ot which fort of curi- 
| ous Fooles, ſome had rather ſee diſorder in the Common-wealth they line in, 
| then in their hajre? and had rather ſee their lockes kept faire , then regard their 

| owne health? and care more to be accounted a neat nice fellow, then to haue 
| | the voice for honeſtie? Doeſt thou ſay that this man is at reſt and leaſure? ſo 

| wholy bulied and occupied betweene the Combe and the Glaſle? orthat hee 
is fo, that ſpends his time in making, hearing and learning Songs, forcing his 
| voice, (which of nature is beſt,and ealieſt ſoto be kept when it is ful and plaine) 
| intoa kind of warbling or reliſhing againſt nature ? whole fingers are euer go- 
| ing, as ifthey ſtil] were tuning, or ftriking time ina Song: who, be they viedin 
| a matter of neuer ſo great importance, yea, ſometimes ſad and forrowfull, yet 
| are ever and anon reſounding ſome piece ofa Song or other? Theſe men(fay I) 
bauenot leiſure, butare buſted with a needlefſe and thriftleſſe labour, whole 
' time of feaſting, I count not time of pleaſure or vacation ; I ſee them fill ſo 
| carefull how their Plate and their Seruices , and their Seruants may in decent 
manner become the Feaſt, wherehence they ſecke the name of fine neat fel- 
lowes, and fo curiouſly they regard this fond humour of their owne , as they 
| neither eat nor drinke in quiet forit. Nor account I them their owne men, who 
all day long iog vpand downe from this friend to that in their Coaches and 
\Vagons, and will not miffe an houre of their daily gaddingsin them, but haue 
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yea ſo much they giue themſeclues oner vato this idle veine, that of them- 
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their Seruants to aduertile them , it is now time to bathe , to ſwimme, to ſup; 


| | {clues they know not , or will ſeeme to bee ignorant when themlſelues arean | 


| their houſes,to goc and knockeat another mans gate z who make themſclues | 
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were !0ng to run over theſe fellowes one by one, whoſe lives 
| have brene ſpent either at I ables, or at Ball, orin baſting them- 
[cIucs againittue Sunne z; [ cannot call them leifurable, whoſe 
pleaſures pur them to ſuch paine and buſineſſe. As forthem that 
{pend their Caizs In vaprofitable ſtudies, no man doubts, but 
47 wn MuTh acor, they doe nothing, of which ſortthere are many now a- 
mongit vs Zo224cs. It was the Greczans olde dileaſe to beat their braines in 
handing cut bow many Rowers /y//cs Ship had? whether //:45 or Ody/ſea were 
foremoit written? or whether one man writ them both? and many luch like 
quettionsz which whether you keepe the knowledge of them to your ſelte or 
ao, they neither; .reatly be! echt your conſcience to keepe them,nor ſeeme you 
be trio know them, but rather ſomewhat bulier or more curious then others. 
And euro tats vaine deliceto learne things necdletle poſleſiech now the Ro- 
HAPRCS 1llo. WW bcn | was laſt in Rome * [ beard a learned man reckon VP, what 
things cach Romaze Capraine bad firſt beene Authour of; Duilizs firſt did win 
in tight by yea: C:rzzs Dentatus arit did lead Elephants intrivmph;and theſe 
things rhough they rend not ro true plory1in decd, yet they belongin ſome lort 
to matters politike.Such knowledge will not protit much; yer doth it leade vs 
forwa! f _ "rt with a prenie pleaſant aiſcourling vanity. Grant wealſo them 
eau to fcarci what man hrit perſwaded the Komares to goeto Sea.One Clau- 


The time that is 
1mployec in plea- 

lure & vaniine 

1 not life but 
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death, 
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ins toriooth ic was, waom they therefore called Candex, becauſe any building | 


much of boords, was ttien called in Latine Cavaex, and Bookes of Record,are 
alſo at this day calied Coaces, and Boats or crayers that carry any thing vp & 
downe the T 1ber, are and haue beenecuer {Ince named Candicarie. Bc irallo 
norc amilleto KNOW, that Y'alerins Corumus was the fictt that wan <1: [ana,q 
thereupon had the name of Meſſana, added in reward of his prowile, whic 
by lit tle alrcration of a Letter or two is now called Me{[ala; the © rigtfall 
whereof cucry man 1s not acquainted with, Beare we alſo with him, thatTear- 
chcth how "i Sulla firſt Net Lions looſe to fight in our Romaxe Circns or Pariſh 


| Garden, what time King Bocc/us lent him Dart-flingers to kill them looſe, 


| or as Our Forreſicrs now ſpeake,to hunt them of force, "where beiore time they 


| Yecrea Iwayes prefentedtyed. Let vs not likewiſe enquire, it it were t@ the 
| purpoſe that Pompey cau cdthole(who were condemned)to hghrin the ſame 


' Parke with eighteene El: phan 5. | bisp! incipall perfon in Rome(who amonglt 


| the ar.cicnt Chic f nes of VWarrets renowned by reaſon of his bounty, and 


Ingular milda« fle in manners) hath ſuppoſed it would be a memorable ſpecta- | 
clc to cauſe men to die after ſome new fa{hion. Itisa lictle matter to make them | 


the infupportable weight of theſe great and huge creatures : it had beene bet- 


| terto h:; _ buri-d fack, 1n Riftoric, for tearc lei alterward ſome other greac 


Lord hearing the recicall thereot, ſhould conceive a liking to praiſe the like 
inhbumane 20d barbarous ation, O how much doth great proſperitic ouer- 


(pread our vnderſtanding with darkneſle! Pompey reputed himſelte cquall with | 
the gods, a: ſuch cimeas be expoled lo many croupes of poore men to fauage | 


beaſts, that were brought from forreine Countries;and when he cauſed 1 mor. 
tall Fight to bee performed betweene creatures ſo difterent , ſhedding much 
bloudin the preſence of the Romane people; when as hee bin:lelfe anon after 

Nan 2 was 
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tight, 1nd ro be wounded in divers places, heemuſt haue them cruthed vnger | 
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| was to bee «reduced tothar neceſGt; eto lhcd others: bur hee himſelfe allo ( de- 
| ceiued by thc dilloyalty ot the Councell of «+ 7ypt) was ſiabbed by one that 
| | bad ſerued vader kim, and then vne ierſtoodar Jaſt 10W Vaine that lirnameot 
Great was, wiaich was aributed vnto him by others. 


ERS AL. 


Veto returne to my purpoſe, and to (hew in other recitals the 
ſuperfluous diligence of others, the ſame Di!courle aboue men. 


; mareet tioned reporteth that Afctellns hauing conquered the Carthazr. 
lvl ad cid to Hans inthir quarrels = Sicilia, was the only man that cuer icd 
3144 
g an hundred and ewenty Elephants Caprives betore his Chariot. 


| Hetold alſo, how 57//a was the Jat UK omane that enlarged the common or void | 
| ound wide wais of Fome (which was not fy ficred to be doneamong/ | 
| eur Anceſtors tor any conquet or L and gotten 1n any COuntrey » but only in 
| Italy, though Sy#s Conqueſts, were all ot them out /raly wee know : which 
: | point was Yer more worth the b1 1owledege, then how the hill _Auentinus was 
| without the compatlle of this ground : ſpeake of without the wals z for one of 

| theſe two reaſons, either for that the people ſevered themlelues {rom the Se 
| nate into this bill, when the Senators would haue made a Law, that no Patri» 
tius or Senators child ſhould marr:c with him or her that was not fo, or tor 
that the Vultures, {whole flight Romulus oblerued, when boe built this C tie) 
did not compalſle in this Hill with the ether ſixe. Many more curious points 
did this man declare, which if hee did not inuenr, yer 1d Þ&c little better; tor 
| grant all theſe nice points to be wxitten In good ſoo th, yet, I pray you, whar a. 
mitl.'s doe any of them mene? whoſe deſires doe they mini{h? or who by them 

1s made more couragious.or wſtcr, or more liberall? Mine v1d triend Fabianns 
was woont to doubt whether it were better be ignorant , or to know ſuch va- 
nities. But I take tkemi to make bclt vie of time, that ſtudic diuine Wildome, 
which notime preſeat caii conſume, nor no time to come diminiſh, and whel.- 
ly exerciſe themſclues in celcftiall Contemplation; for ſuch men doe not onely 
vie their owne time well, bur they allo add e thereto the Ages ſpent before, | 
they were borne, and enioy them allo 2stheir owne, yea all the famous Recor- 
| ders of notre opinions, were, aftcra ſort, asit ſeemeth cucn borne for } 
| them, and in a manner prepared the way for them how to livethe better. 
| W hich worthy \Vriters bring vs with much eale and little labor ro moſt wor 
| thy matters brought by them out of aarknetle into light, yea they keepe vsnot 
| from things done or ſaid i inany Ape erc we were borne they admit vs vnto all 
| things, yea,it we liſt (by the grcatnefle of an heroicall minde) ro paſſe the nar- 
row bounds of mans weake reach;we haue time enough to doe fo. ! v\ hy then 
leaue wee not this brittle tranlireric time of life ! and wv by berake wee vs not 

wholly (at ieaſt in minge and coritarion)rotheleintinire and everlaſting mat- 
| ters, which we baue in common with better natures. Theſe mor that runne 
continually courting and waiting a21wayes V pon great men, rroub! ne others | 
and themſelues in their ſo doing, when they haue gone a mading, and fanc'd | 
attendanceatall mens doores, not Jeauing any great man vnwayted on, when 
they haue done their daies |: tbonin faluring them; how many, 1 pray you,can 


| chey have viſited of ſo infinice and buſie a number of great men in Rome? | 
| Among | 
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Of the (hortneſſe of Life... 
| Among which great mightie ones how many arethere, whom for becauſe,that 
| either they were aſleepe, or otherwiſe occupyed, or not at leiſure to intend 
| them, they could not therefore be admitted ro {peake with all? How many are 
| there, who alter that they baue long beene wayred for,come our, and (odainly 
| laoke for them, and are gone againe ? nay ; bow many are there thar ſhunne 
| totake their way throngh ſuch troupes, as come to waite vpon them to the 
Hall or Senate? and rather cake ſome backe-wayes through ſome ſecret by- 
corner, and leave them all, asif it were not much more vnleemely, and worſe 
mantzers of the twaine in this ſort , rather to coozen them by auoiding 


fore rhey came; and yer bow many are therethat hauing ſcarſly ſlept out their 
yeſterdayes ſurfer, yer breake their {leepe poore foules themſelues to waite till 
it plcaſe another toriſe ? ke forfooth tor their paines to bee ſaluted in ſume 
| rechleſle or proud ſort, by their names of the great men, after he hath had the 
ſamea thoulandtimes purinto his bead by ſome prompter or other, Bur in- 


good Learning ; that en ,evour to make Aritotle, and Theophraſtas, well 
knowne vnro them Noneot theſe but will bealwayes at leiſure ro incend thee: 
none but will diſmiſle thee a man happier for thy ſelfe , and more in loue with 
him for his company, tlen thou waſt at thy firſt comming. They will not let 
thee goe emptie, whenlocuer thou wilt goe,, come at midnight or at midday, 
any man may ſpeake with them. None of theſe will force thee ro dye before 
thy time, as great Princes doe their moſt faithfull Seruancs, but every one will 
inftruQt thee how to dye; none of theſe will ſpendor take away any iot of thy 
dayes, bur areall rather readie to beſtow their time on thee; thou needeſtnot 
feare what thou ſayeſt in their company ; yea, no enemy of thine-can ſuſpet 
thee for being often with them. | 


CHak ik 


F theſe thou mayeſt obtaine whatſoever thou wile ; nor will 
? they bein the faultif thoutake not of them as much asthou art 
# able: Oh how happy is that olde man that hath ſpene all bis 
dayes inthe ſeruice of them ! heeis ſure of ſecret friendes with 
: whom he may conſult in great things or ſmall , whoſe counſaile 
he make aske euery houre at bis pleaſure, from whom he ſhall heare truth with- 
out vpbrayding, praiſe without flattery, and whom well he may imitate with- 
outnoteof apiſhneſſe. We ſay commonly,we could not chooſe of whom wee 
would be borne; but of ſuch we came as our fortune was we ſhould come: but 
in this cale yet we may chule of whom we will be borne. Theſe vyorthy Wits 
and Writers hauetheir Stock and Families;chuſe of vvhichraou vvile be,an4 
thou ſhalt Le not onely of his name, but his Succeſſor alſo for his yvealth and 
livelihood, vvhich is alſo commonly the more ample,among the more it is di- 
vided : thele vvill leade thee to eternirie, & vvill lift thee vp ſo high,as vyuheace 
no manliuing ſhall bee ableto remoouethee. And this 1s onely the vvay to 
trerch out thy mortalitie, yea, to change it into immorralitieif any there bee. | 
Honours and other Moniments,vvhat cuer either ambition hath by Lavv eſta- 


ON _ 


them when they were once admitted , then abſolutely ro keepe them out be- | 


: 


' 


deed if we will needs danceattgndance with fruit, I tell you they waite wiſely | 
that dſily court Zens, Pythazoras, Democritus , and the reſt of the Pillars of | 


He continutth 
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That they who 
W/ ſh for death 
hue mot for all 
that lied long. 
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| burried with divers diſquier perturbations; their greareft ioy is drowned in 


bliſhed, or coſt hath built, do quickly periſh. Time weares out all things,yea,& 
ſooneſt weareth thole things which it bath made hallowed; only wiſdom can- 
not be hure nor impaired any way.No time preſent can conſume it,nor time to 
come diminiſh ir, the longer it laſteth the more it is ſtill regarded ; for Enuie 
roucheth onely things necre in memory, and more abſolutely doe wee reuc- 
rence things farther off. And ſo we ſee the Wiſemans life is large enough, heis 
not incloſed as others are, bur is onely freed from the Lawes, that otherwiſe 
Mankind is ſireightned withall : yea, all time doth yeeld vnto him, as it yeel- 
deth we confeſle to the gods themſclues. Timeis paſt : this conftderation doth 
him good. Time is come : this he vſeth. Time will come: hepreventeth it;and 
thus comparing time with time, makes his life very long , whereas their lifeis 
very ſhort, who forget the time paſt, negleR that is preſent, and feare the time 
ro come: which when it onceis come, too late poore men they tind,they were 
all very buſlie in doing nothing. 
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Either art thou to thinke that by this Argument it is approoved 
that they leade a long life , becauſe ſometimes they call vpon 
death, Imprudencie vexeth them with vncertaine affections, and 
ſuch as aſlaulrand encounter thoſe which they feare: they there- 
tore oftentimes wiſh for death , becauſe they feare ity neither is 
that an argument likewiſe whereby thou ſhouldeſt bee perſwaded that they 
ſhould live long, becauſe the day ſeemeth oftentimes long vnto them; becaule 
whilſt che apporgted houre of Supper time commeth,they complainethatthe 
boures ſteale on ſlewly. For if at any time occupations faile rhem,they ftorme 
becaulethey are left without bulineſſc and idle : neither know they how they 
may diſpoſe or inlarge the ſame. They theretore jntend ſome occupation, and 
all che rime that is betweene, is grieuous vnto them : in ſuch ſort vndoubredly 
as when a day is proclaimed wherin the Sword-plaiers are to skirmiſh,or whE 
asany appointed time of any other, either ſpeacle or pleaſure is expetted, 
they long and labour to out-(trip the honres. T he delay ot all that which th 

hope for is long vato them, Bur that time which they loue is ſhort and head- 
long,and becommeth likewiſe more ſhort by their fault, for they flie from one 
delight to another,and cannot ſertle themſclues vpon one ſort of pleaſure. The 
daies arenot long vnto them, bur diſpleaſant and redious. Contrariwiſe, how 
(hort thinke they the nights ro be, which they loſe in embracing their Harlots 
and Drunkeneſle? From thence grew the fury of thoſe Poets, who fed and 
flattred mens errors with fables,who fained that /#piter being bewitched with 
the pleaſureof his adulcerous embraces, redoubled the night : Whar other 
thing is itto animate wickedneſſethenro make the gods the authors of them, 
and co give an exculable licenſe to an infirmitie by the example of diuinitie ? 
But can theſe men find the nights other then very ſhort, that they buy atſo 
high aprice? They loſe the day in expeRation of the night , and the night 
through the feare of the day, Their pleaſures are accompanied with feares, 


carefull thought. How long (hall this continue? Becauſe ofthis paſhon Kings 
have bewailed their power; neither did the greatneſfle of their fortune delight 
them, 
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them, but the end that was toenſuc,terrified them. When that moft inſolent 
Perſian King ſpread his army along the fields, whoſe number he could not tell, 
and ſcarcely could he tell what quantity of ground would well containc it;it is 
ſaid he wept,conſidering that within one hundred yeares there ſhould not one 
of all chat number be lett aliue : bur he himſelfe that wept was euenthe man 
that haſtened all their deaths, as indeed afterwards proucd, when as what by 
Land, what by Sea,what in fight, and whar in flight, euery mothers ſonne al- 
molt, verie ſhortly after miſcarried, which he tcared ſhould nor live an hun» 
dred yeares, 
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Oreouer,their ioyes are full of feares, they build them not on ſure 
ground, but by the {:-me vanitie they riſe, by the ſame they fall. 
And what will you thinke of thoſe theirtimes, which in their own 
? confeſhon are vabappie,it theſe wbereof they vaunt themlelues, 
and in which they take themſelues to bee more then men, bee 
ſcarſly perfe& ? Euerie bigheſt type of happineſle is full of feare ; nor may we 
well intruth lefle build on any fortunethenthar which is happieſt. One free 
Citie needeth another ro maintaineir, and having once that we deſired, we are 
forced ſtraightwayes to deſire anew, to haue wherewith to maintaine the for- 
mer ſtate : for eucrie thing that fortune giueth is vncertaine; and the higher al. 
waies that felicitie is,the neercr euer is it toa downfall and ruine. And no man 
can take pleaſure in the ſtate he knoweth aſſuredly (hall ſhorty fall : and ther. 
fore moſt vnhappy, not onely ſhort is their life who with much adoe procure 
that which with much more labour they muſt poſſefle, with much trouble 
compaſſing the thing they deſire, but with much more care continving the 
thing once gotten; all which while no care is had of rime,of precious time, that 
neyther ſhall nor can be recouered againe. Olde buſinefle breeds new bulines, 
one bope bringeth forth another;this high delire makes way for an higher then 
it to follow it, and ſo no end is ſought of the miſeries we are in, though cuerie 
day we change the matter which procureth miſeries. Our owne preferments 
proue burdens to vs; others honours haue colt vs time to procure them for 
them : Nor haue we fo ſoonele't to ſue for our (clues, but immediately wee 
are ſuters in the ſame caſe for others. We will plead no more as Counſellors, 
as it were to day;zto morrow we arc admitted to the Bench as Iudges;the third 
day haply called ro the Councel-cable. Maris is no ſooner diſmiſſed out of 
warre,but at home he isin ſuite for the Conlulſhip. 24inws is dilmifled of his 
Di&atorſhip to day,not long after he is called from the Ploughes thereto a- 
gaine. Yong Scipio ſcarce fic for ſuch a cbarge, is ſent again{t che Carthagini- 
ans as it wereto day;he conquereth Hannibal and Antrochas, is made Conlul, 
and gert=th his brother to be made next after him,and ſo from dignity to dig- 
nitie: and if himſelfe be not the hinderance,in time he ſhalbe dignified no [elf 
then 1ypiter ; bur after that by his induſtrie Rome was delivered from the 


| feare of Hinibal,& he returned home to his wife and children,he was ftraight- 


| waies occupied in ciuill fations and ſuits for offices:and rather then he would 
| atisfie himſelfe with ordinarie preferments, he choſe wilfully to goe into exile, 
| and was proud thereof; asif forſooth when happy and fortunate bulinefle be- 


' gan to fayle him, hee would rather buſte himſelte in vafortunate proceedings 
| then 
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then it ſhould be ſaid he wanted bulines; fo farre weare from enioying the lei- 
ſure and pleaſure which yet weeueric day delire and wiſh for. 


SUS. AVIIL 


Hy then, good friend Pan/inw , exempt thy ſelfe from this com. 
mon errour that poſſeficth the world ; and now thou haſt beene 
bulicd more then any of thine equals in age or honour, betake 
thy ſelf at length into a hauen of quiet;call co mind what ſtorms 


oftentimes for publike affaires thou haſt entangled thy ſelfe withall : thy ver- 
tue hath beenentricd ſufhciently in troubleſome vnquiet matters: trie what ir 


| can doe in peace,at home in quiet. T hou haſt ſpent the greater, or at leaſt the 
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better of thine age in publique bulineſſe, in cauſes common to thy wife and 
children; turne ſome part thereot to thine owne vie , to thine owne behoofe. 
[ wiſh thee not to berake thee to an idle, or vnlearned, or vnprofitable vacati- 
on, nor would [ haue thee to ſpend the reſidue of thy worthy nature, in (leepe 
or other vnſeemely common peoples paſtime, this I count not reft or qui- 
etneſſe. Thouſhalr finde many greater matters then thoſe that yer thou haſt 
beene'corucrlant in, to beſtow thy repoſe and leiſure in. Thou haſt kept the 
accountsof the Roman Store-houſes, which is as muck almoſt as the accounts 
ina manner ofall che World ; the ſame, I ſay, thou baſt kept with ſuch abfti- 
nence,as it they had not belonged to thee, with ſuch diligence as if they had 
been thine owne reuenues,and yet with ſuch integricie,as if chou knewelt wel] 
it were the wealth of the Citie and State of Rome, and thou to anſwer for cue- 
rie halfe-peny : and in this thine office thou haſt won the loue of all men, wher. 
in other men could hardly avoid much hatred ; and yet truſt me, it isa wiſer 
part to be able to give agood account of thine owne life and living, then of all 
the corne in the countrey. Recall therefore this worthy minde of thine, fit ] 
know for greateſt matters; recall it yet from this honorable,yer ſcarce a happy 


| ſeruice,to ſhew thy l[elte art home a while: & remember this was the finall and 


molt principall end of thy creation & firſt being, that in the end thou ſhouldeſt 
be Surueyor of the Cities corne; thou muſt propoſe a more priuate, bur yet a 
higherand betrer calling: nor will there want any frugalland painefull men to 
ſupply thine ofhce(o farre fitter are ſlow and vnwildy iades, or yong and vn- 
tamed Colts to beare great burdens, then the trampling and ftirring Steede, 
whole life and atvitie no man durſt ever charge with a Jumpiſh burthen. Be- 
lides this, berhink thy ſelf how much care attendeth thee whilſt thou vndergo- 
eft ſo greaca charge. I hou haſt codeale with the bellies of men. A people that 
indurerh hunger 1s not ſubiect vnto realon,neither is mitigated by equity, nor 
pacitied by any praiers. [tis not long time (incethat vnderthe emperor Caligs- 
/a, alrhough now di{plcaſcd (it dead men haue any ſenſe) ro bee dead in a tew 
daics, and to have lett the Roman people aliue,that there was not found ſuth- 
cient vituals in the Citie for ſeuen oreight daies : and whilft this Prince made 
bridges of boats, and ſported himſclfe with the meanes and forces of the Em- 


; ire, the molt dreadfull of all other euils, that is to ſlay, famine beſieged Rome. 


thou haſt endured, what tempeſts, partly for priuat matters,and | 
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| His1mitation of a furious and forrain King,& vnhapr ily pufted vp with pride, | 
wec!lmay coſt the oucrthrow and famine of his countrey, and that which fol- | 


veth tamine,thervine of all things. What miade then had they and care, | 


who 
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Of the 1 orineſſe of Life. 


who had rhe charge to prouide corne for the common ſtore? I hey om 
red chcmiclucs {+ recctuethe it dakes of (words, tO be fkonc | , Lt) UTITILEG, ANC 
| ro mcete with Caizgr/ts yer citembled they verie carefully the cure o! 
eh1is cul: 1, that was bidden in the int railes ot the Citic  fortnere are lome 
inhrmities whercunto we ought toapply remeCies, Wi out dilcoucric of the 
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wa WD icthy lite into thele havens more calme, more affured, and 


ing [poylcd by the malice and negligence 0! the Porters; in ſuch 
[artthat wet neither ſeaze or ouer-beat ir, and conſlequently,that 
It returtieto his meaſure and weight,is a thin gofas great IMPOItAnce, as when 
thou approacheſt the celeſtiall myſteries, and when thou commeſt ro enquire 


| ſtate of thy ſoule, and the places where nature {hall lodge vs a'!ter our decealc, | 


pl more great: cainkeſt rhou that to giue order that the S—_ be 
@D morecloled vp inthe [torc-houſes good and cleane withour be- + 


| what the nature of the Gods 1s, there will their condition, their forme,thec- | 


what it is that ſuſtaineth the molt werghtielt of all the workes of Nature inthe 
| centre of the world,and lu! pendeth thelig! iter things aboue, and carrieth fire 


| vp on high, and cxcireth the >tarres in their courles ? [n brietc, all che relt fu!l | 


| of "great miracles:\\:Ir thou forſaking the cartb, rowſe thy mind and conſide- 
ration to theſe things,now and lo long as thy bloud is warm,and vigor ftronp? 
thou mult aſpire to that whichisthe beſt. An ardent loue of praile-worthy 
{ſciences the practiſe of vertue, the forgetfuineſle of path :as, the (cience to liue 


in ſuch a manner of life. Truc it is, that the condition of all thoſe that are en- 
rangled with worldly attaires 15 miſcrable : bur yet more miſerable is the cltare 


according to other mens apperices, and are con{trained to loue and hate thoſe 
things that are mott free of all others : it ſuch men would know how (horc 
thele mens lives are , let them conlider how much they rebate of their owne., 
| Youenuy not thole whom you ſee atraine vato charges, and grow in repurati- 
on amongſt the people. Such aduancements are got with the expence of life, 
and to obraine the credite that a man may count the yeare of his name, they 
vſe all the yeares of their life. Some other there are, that being deſirous to 
attaine the higheſt degree of honour, after they haue trauclled long thcrein, 
are deade in the middeſt of their way : and others, which having attayned the 
ſame by infinite and euill praiſes, have beene ſealed with this diſtaſte- 
full apprebenfion , that they haue trauelled much to build them a IT ombe, 
and make themſclues ſpoken of after their death : ſome allo, conceyuing new 
hopes in their olde yeares , as it they had beene in their prime, have loſt their 
hearts, and perifhed inthe middeſt of their vaquiet and vniuſt attemprs and 


endeauours. 
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and dye well, a deepe repalt « liſcharged from all worldly affaires, attend thee | 
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of thoſe men who are not bulted in taciraftaires, bur (Icepe, wake, andeare | 
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Aſe isth2man, wao veing aireacte olde, bath ſought to grow in 
credite amongſt the foo!1ih common people, and is dead in ſpen. 


 worke : as abietis ac,that being rather weary of lite, then of tra- 

ucll,is falne amid1it che aftaires which he hath embraced;and alſo 
a5 miſerable is he,that hauing death at his doore,tolleth his papersand affaires 
tothe great contentment of his heire,wholong time expeRted for ſuch a prey.] 
cannot bury in filence one exampic that commeth to my memory : 7 #r 4/14 
was anolde manofexateiligence, who atterthe nineticth yeare of his age,be- 
ing diſcharged of his ofice of Commiſſary of victeals by the Emperor Claud;. 
::5,g0t him into his bed,.commanded all his ſeruants to muſter about him, and 
to bewaile him as if he were dead: the Family lamented the repoſe of their 
01d maſter, and continued this ſorrow vnrill ſuch time as he was reſtored to his 


office. Is there ſo great a pleaſurethen to die bulied? There are many that re. | 


ſemblethis 7 wrantys, they deſire to travel] euen at that time when they can no 
more, they combare againſt the feebleneſle of their bodies, and thinke not 
their age troubleſome, except it be becauſe it commandeth them to liue in re- 
poſe. \When a Souldier is fiftie yeares olde, the Law confſtraineth him not any 
moreto beare Armes: a Senator having attained eo threeſcore yeares, is no 
more bound to attend the Senate; men more hardly obtaine leaue to repoſe 
cthemſclues at their owne hands then trom the Law. In the meane while whilt 
they aſlaile others, and are aſſailed themſelves, whileſt one breaketh an others 
reſt, whileft every one tormenteth himſelte , life ſlippeth away without pro- 
fice, without pleaſure, or any content of the minde;there is no man that repre- 
ſenteth death vato himſelfe,there is no man that extendeth not his hopes tarre 
off. Somelikewiſe there are that diſpoſe of theſe things which are after life, as 
of their proud Sepulchres,ofinſcriptions, and dedicacy of their buildings; 
of ſports, combares, and other ſolemnities of their ambitious fune- 
rals : but vndoubtedly, theſe mens obſequies ſhould be ſolem- 
nized with torches and Tapers,as if they had liued 
veric little. : 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Lies1vs. 


His Booke was writien during the time of hi exile, at ſuch time as he was 
deietted both in minde and beaie, (we muſt confeſſe it) and the writing te- 
flifiethit) about the third yeare of hs baniſhment : for he openly maketh men. 
tion of the firſt entrance into Britaine , which was about that time. CAs touch- 
ing PoLrYBnivs, he was one of the moſt powerfull free men that belonged to 
Cravnorivs, and receyued that title by reaſon of hi fludies y for hee was 
learned in the Greeke and Latine T enzues, and that may we gather apparantly 
by the praiſes which S rxtca loadeth him with. "He comperteth him im the death 
of bus brother and the whole diſpoſition of the Booke is higden,becauſe both the be- 
| ginning and diucrs things elſe are miſ\ing. 1n that which & extant, this ts hu or- 
der : hc denieth that we ſhould grieue at the death of one man,becauſe the world it 
ſelfe, and whatſoener 75 in it, is condemned by that Law : Likewiſe, becauſe the_ 
griefe s varne, and without fruit. Thirdly, that we are torne 10 afflictions, and 
that we ought [6 faſhion our [ clues thereunts. Fourthl Y, he calleth to witneſſe, the 
willof the dead,andſheweth his defire not to line. Fifily,that in conſtancie and ex*+ 
ample he ought to exceed his other brothers, becauſe he was a worthie perſon, and 
all mens eyes were fixed on him. Sixtly, he miſheth him to tage comfort from hus 
ſtudies, which he alwaics loued.T his and ſuch like ntill the 31. Chapter. From 
thence forward he tntermixeth the examples of thoſe who haue endured the like 
couraziouſly ; amongit theſe (not without vilde flattery ) he produceth Cats ak s 
example,vhom he wonderfully praiſeth ; and in concluſion , once againe ſenaeth 
PoLrYBnivs 0 his booke and ſtudics, as a remedie of bus gricfe. We cannot 
denie, but this was Stx:cats mwriins - I thinke, not io the intent hee 
meant it ſhould be publijh:d , but according to his preſent fortune _,abiettly 
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and too hambly written 10 4 ſlane (alaſſe) adorned with how many prayſes * I am | 
aſhamed , 1 am aſhamed , whoſoencr publiſhed this, was an enemic to SENEC 1, 


aud his glorie. 
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| In tha bu 10 
enirance ito — F . . . 
one" 4 Dory. 74 (2 #0 thou compareſt our bodies , in conſidering 
re uareth Pos = 4 

| 


thera the one after the other, they are ſtrong it | 
| thou reduce them to the condition of Nature, 
| that deftroyeth all things, and recalleth them 

thicher fromwhence [hee made them, they arc 
frayle; for what can mortall hands make ins- 
mortall ? Thoſe ſeuen miracles, and whatſocuer 
elſc more wongerfull then theſe, the ambition of 
ſucceeding yeares haue builded , ſhall be ſeene ; 
| Icuelled with the ground : Certainely nothing is 
| perpetuall, and verie few things (hall laft long. 
| Oneis facile in one fort, another in another ſort; the iſſues of the affaires of 
the world are diuers. Some maintaine,that the world ſhall periſh (and if thou 
thinke it lawfull ro belicue fo muck) there ſhall a day come that ſhall diſſipate 
the ſame, and drowne the whole Vniuerſe (which centaineth all whatſocuer is 
diuine and humane) into his former confuſion and darkeneſſe. Now then, let 
lim lament that lift, by reaſon of the death of ſo many perſons that haue been, 
| let him deplore the deſtruion of Carthage , Numantium , and Corinth , of 
whatſoever places were notorious, eyther in their flouriſhing or fall, whenas 
| this [ikewile as euigently appeareth vnto him, that euen that which bath no- 
thing whereupon to fall, muſt periſh ; let him goe and complaine himſclfe,that | 
the Deflinies (which muſt one day attempt and cxecute ſo great a miſchicte) 
haue not {pared him likewile. 
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Hat man is he of ſo proud and inſolent arrogancic, that in this 
neceſhtie of nature that reuoketh all things to the ſame end,will 
haue himſclfe and his exempted out of the ranke of all others, 
and diſcharge ſome howſe trom that ruine which ſhall deuoure | + 

| the whole world? Ir is therefore a great comtort for a man to 
| berhinke bimſelfe that the ſame hath hapned vnto him , which all others have 

v.44 our | ſuffered before him,and all that follow bim muſt endure, and therefore in my 

ſorrewes proft | 1ndgement mature hath made that moſt common which is moſt grievous, to 
theſe wrom we | the end thatthe equality thereof might in ſome ſort lenifie tbe crueltie of the 

i | fare. This likewiſe will yceld thee no little comfort, if thou thinke that thy ſor- 

| row will neither profit him whom thou bewaileft,eor thy ſelfe;for thou woul- 
deft nor haue that long thar is vnprofitable : Forif ſorrow would profit vs any 
thing, I refuſe nottointermixe the remainder of thoſe teares that my aduerſc 
fortune hath lefe me with thine. Moreouer, likewiſe [ will fnde out ſome rem- | 

nant of remorſe,that may flow from mine eyes(which are dricd vp by ſo many 
reares which I haue ſpent by reaſon of the misfortunes of my houſe: if chat 
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may rerurne thee any protit, why ceaſeſt thou ? let vs complaine: I will take 
the cauſe in hang,and makeit mine owne. O Fortunc, that in all mens iudge- 
ment art moſt vniuſt, vacill this preſent it was ſuppoſed that thou [paredlt this 
worthic man, who by thy fauour had attained ſuch credice, that his {clicitie 
(whichis a thing both rare and lefſe heardot) was not enuyed by any man;be- 
hold,thou haſt impreſſed a ſorrow in him more greater then be could receyue, 
but in the loſſe of the Emperour; and when thou hadft attempred and ſought 
inco him euery wayes,thou couldſtnor finde any fit meanes to affaile bim but 
this: for what other 1ntury couldit thou haue done him? V hat; take away his | A probable te 
money ? neyer was he a {laue vato it, and now alſo as farre, as in him lieth , he | 197 vmorth 
caſteth ic from him;and in this bis ſo grear telicity & meanes of enriching him- | jv52es nu 
ſelfe,he ſeekerth no greater fruit thereby thenthe concempe thereof. What,rake | (cx: 10» 94ich- 
away bis friends? I hou knewelt he was ſo well beloved, that he might eali- | F q —_ 
Iy:ſubſtirute others in their places that were lot; for of all thoſe great Lords | bigbef minces, 
whom I haue knowne ia the Emperours houſe, this manalone in my iudge. | 
ment was ſuch a one that alrhough it were expedient for all mento entertaine 
his friendſhip, yer their aftetion and deſire to be in his fauour, was farre more | 
great then the afliftancethey prerended to reap by his countenance. hat, de- 
rive him of his honour? but thatis fo ſetled in him, that thou haſt no power 
ro ſhake it. \What,rob him of his healch ? thou knoweſt that bis minde was ſo 
well groundedin liberall ſciences (wherein heis not onely bred vp but borne) |. 
that all infirmities ofthe body whatſoever cannot aba(h him. Whar,take away 
bis life? how little haddeſt chou hurt him?the excellency of his mind had pro- 
miſed him a life of longer continuance, he hath carefully endeauoured him- 
ſelfe to erernize the better part of him,and to warrrantize himſelte from death, 
by the excellent and learned worksthat he hath compoſed, As long as learning | 
{hall be any waies honoured,as long as the vigor of the Latine congue, and che 
grace of the Greeke {hall have credit amongſt great men, ſo long ſhall chis man 
live amongſt the men of moſt reputation, whole ſufficiencie and worth he hath 
either equalled, or (if bis modeſtie refule this teftimonie) hath very neerely i- 


mitated. 
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| 
Houbaſt therefore bethought thee of this one meanes, whereby —_— YN 


thou mighteſt harme him moſt; torthe better a man is the more | ::4ing our e. 
& ofcner is heaccuſtomed cothy aſſaults, who art diſplealed with- | fate, /reme mm 
A$ out el:ftion,and dreadfull amidit thy greatett benefits. Was it | oy —wma 
SD lo great a matter tor thee to warrantize this man from atfliction, | our par» 4 
whom thy fauour ia ſome ſort ſeemed to haue ſuthciently defenced , and not 
according tothy vſuall cuſtometo haue light vpon bim rafhly? burtifthou wile 
let vs addeto theſe complaints the gentle nature of thy brother,rauiſhed out of 
this world in the prime of his youth; he deſerued to have thee to his brother, 
and thou vadoubredly art moſt worthy ro lament ſuch a brother as he was:all 
men giu* an equall teſtimony of him, he is bewayled to thy honour,and pray- 
ſed for his own deſert,theze was nothing in bim which thou wouldeft nor wil- 
lingly acknowledge. For thine owne partthou wouldeſt haue ſhewed thy ſelfe 
good roanother brother, who might have beene lefle good, bur thy pietie ba- 
uing found an anſwerable ſubicQ in this _ exprefled it ſclte more free- 
0 0 ly. 
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| reares, fortune will not. Goeto, turne thy ſelfe on cuerie (ide, and conſider all | 


 Laciu Annaus Seneca. 
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ly 7 PPT NE 27 his meanes were great, yet never 0! Te ndedite any man, ne hin 


threatned heany man with thee who werr his brother : hee was formed ac- 
cording to the cxampi* of thy modelty, coniidering what honour it was vnto 
him to ve l > ncerelyallic :d vntothee, and of whac importance that was, fo 
Ikewiſe kaew he how to manage ſuch a charge. O cruell dcftinies , cne- 
mes to all verrue ; thy brother was taken out of this world before he knew 
his owne telicity; Jam not diſpleaſed or angry morethen | {ſhould be,tor there 
is nothing fo difhculr when a manis extremely vexed, as to finde out wordes 
char areanſwerableto his ſorrow: yet againe, it this will yceld vs any remedie 
wee will lament. Whercon thought ;thou vniuſt and inivrious Fortune ? why 


haſt thou ſo ſodenly repented thy ſelfe of thy fauourable dealing?what cruelty 


was this to breake in amidſt brothers, and by { {o bloudy a rapinetoleflen ſuch 


2 companie as lived in the greateſt peace of the world ? why wouldeſt thou 


troubleand diminiſh without cauſe a honſe ſo well furniſhed with vertuous 
young men? amonglit waom, there was no one that degenerated. By thisrec- 
koning perfetinnocency preuaileth nothing, ancient temperanceis vnprofi- 

table, a ſoucraigne honor (accompanied with vnſpeakeable modeſty, &1ntire, 


and pure Joue towards good lerters,and an vpright conſcience) ſhal de vnſruit. 


full, Polybius mourneth, and being 1dmonithed in one brother, whar he is to 
feare of the reſt, is euen afraid of choſe very comforts which ſhould lenifie bis 


ſorrow. Po! 2728 mourneth and is ſorrowfull, although he be in great fauour 


with the Emperour : vadoubredl!y therefore, O malignant Fortune,thon haſt 


made choice of this meanes to ſhew that no man, no nor Ceſar himſe lfe can 


warrantizea man from thy furie. 
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man of any thing,they pardon nothing: let vs thcretore [pare 
our teares, becauſe they are vnprofitable : for ſooner will ſorrow 
todge vs with him then returne him vnto vs; lince ſhe tormenteth vs, & com- 
forteth vs not, let vs ſhake her oft1n good time,and let vs retire our minds from | 
vaine ſolaces,and from 2 bitter defire of ſorow : for except reaſon reſtrain our | 


| men in this world: there is in euerie place an ample and continuall cauſe of 


| 
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rcares ; one man is called to his daily labour, by a laborious powertie, ano- 
cher tormented with inſatiable ambition. another fearerh choſe riches he hath 
wiſhed tor, and is {icke of his owne deſires;this man is aflited with care, that 
man with labour , this man is tyred with a rroupe of ſutors that beſiege his 
dores, this man 15 ſorry that he hath children, that man becauſe be hath loft 
chem : we ſhall ſooner want teares then cauſe of ſorrow. Conſidereft thou not 
whar life it is that nature harh preſented vs with, ſince ſhe would thar reares | 
{hould be the firſt preſages of our condition in his world ? This is our begin-., 
ning whereunto all the courſe of our yeares haue relation: Thus live wee, 
and therefore we ought to keepe a meaſure in this thing, which we ought ro 
doe ſo often : and then conſidering how many farall accidents attend vs, it 


E might accuſethe Deſtinies longer, but we cannot changethem, | 
they continue obſtinate and incxorable ; no man can mouethem | 
eyther with vpb1aides, or tcares,or perſwalions: they acquit no | 
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wholly we cannot giue ouer ourteares; at leaſtwiſe we ought ro referve fome 


pas 
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part of them tortime to come, There is nothing wherein wee ought to be 
more ſparing then this whereof we have ſo frequent viz. Morcouer, thou 
ſhalt be veric much comtorted, if thou thinkelt chatthy brother, tor whom 
thou aftlicteſt thy (eliein this fort, taketh leſſe pleaſure in that thou dock, then 
any man thou can{t name; he willeth not, or he knowech not that thou art 
thus tormented. It 1s therefore an vnprofitable labour to grieue for him , for 
=_ tceleth nothing , it 15 ſuperfluous : andif he feeleth, he taketh no pleaſure 
therein, 
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Oldly dare I ſay, that there is no manin the whele world that is 
delighted in thy teares. \Vhat then? T hinkeſt thou thatthy}bro- 
SY ther is worſe afteftionated towards theethen any other man?rhat 

he ſhould delire thy atHiction , that he ſhogld withdraw thee 


& 


T his is farre vnlikely ; for he hath loved thee as bis brother, bonouzed thee as 
his parent, and reſpetted thee as his ſuperiour ; be would thou ſhouldeft re- 
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from thy bulineſles, that is, from thy ſtudies; and trom Ceſar ? | 


member bim, bur not rorment thy ſelfe for him. What availeth it thee there- | 


fore to conſume thy lelfe with ſorrow, which, if the dead have any ſenſe, thy 
brother deſireth it ſhould be finiſhed? For another brother whole inclination 
might ſeeme vncertaine, I ſhould pur all theſe things in doubt, and I ſhould 
ſay,itthy brother delireth thatthou ſhouldft be tortured withinceſlant ceares, 


I Ns mommy 


_ _— 


be is vaworthie of this afeRion; and if he would not, then give ouer thy vn- | 


profitable gricfe. Neyther ſhould an impious brother be ſo bewayled, nei- 
cher would a pious be ſo lamented. Butin this whoſe pietieis ſo well appro- 
ued,thou artto reſolue thy felfe,that nothing can be more grieuous vnto him, 
then if this bis death be diftaſtefull vntothee : if it vexe thee any waics,, if ir 
troubleth and ſpendeth thine eyes vnworthie of ſo great miſerie, with cauſe. 
leſſe ſhowers of complaint, But nothing ſhall withdraw thy pietie ſo much 
from vnprohcableteares, as if thou thinke that thou oughteſt ro be an example 


to thy brethren, whereby they may be inſiruted to ſuſtaine theſe injuries of 
Fortune with conſtancie. That now arc thou to doe which great Captaines | 


docin deſperate dangers or vncertaine, who purpolely fainea merry demea- 
nure,&cloake their diſcontents with a pleaſant countenance, for tearc leſt their 
Souldiers ſhould be diſcouraged by diſcouering their gouernours diſcontenr. 
Shew thou a countenance that is contrarie to thy thought, and if thou canſt 
not purge thy ſelfe of all ſorrow,ar leaſtwiſe hide and containe it inwardly, leſt 
ic appeare; and cndeuour thy lelfe that that thy brothers may imitate thee, 
who will thinke that boneft whatſocuer they lee thee doe, and will aſlvme 
their courage according to the temper of thy countenance. I hou muſl both 
ſolace and comfort them ; but thou canſt not withſtand their ſorrow , if taou 
make a wanton of thine owne. 
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Cruare, XXV, 


py His thing likewiſe may reſtraine thee from ſorrowing extreame- 


which thou doe't can remaine hidden. T hecommon conſent of 
EY > all men hath made thee great ; maintaine that. Thuu art enni- 
332k ronced witha troup of men that come to comfort rhee who care- 
fully conſider thy thought, and diligently obſerue whether it be fortified a- 
painſt griefe : belides,nor onely ifrhou know how to vſe proſperity diſcreetly; 
or it thou canſt endure adverlity mantully : they obleruc thine eyes. All things 
are more {rec vntothoſe whole paſhons may be covered. As touching thy ſelte 
chon canſtnot hide thy ſelfe; Fortune hath placed thee in all mens eyes. Every 
man (hall know how thou haſt carried thy ſelfe in this confli& , whether vpon 
the firſt aſſault thoa gavelt ouer thy weapons, or if thou haſt ſtood confidently 
in the batrell. Herztofore the fauour of the Emperour, and thine owne valour 
haue made thee riſe to great eftate, and therefore all bare and vulgar infrmitie 
ill befictethrhee. Bur there 1s nothing ſo vilde and fo bale, then fora man to 
ſuffer himſelfe ro be denoured in ſorrow. In the ſame griefe it is nor lawful! 
for thee to behaue thy ſelf ſo as thy other brothers. The opinion which is con- 
ceiued of thy ſtudies and manners, permitreth thee not many things ; men re- 
quire many thingsat thy hands, and expe much : if rhou wouldeſt have had 


all things lawfull for thee, thou thouldeft nor haue drawne all mens eyes vpon | 


thee. But now ſo much art thou to performe as thou haſt promiſed all men, 
who prayſe and applaude the endevors of thy wit, who, whereas they haue no 
neede of thy fortune , yet haue need of thy wit. Theſe are the watchmen of 
thy minde. Thaw canſt therefore doe nothing that is vaworthy the profcſhon 


of a perfet and learned man, bur thar divers men will repent themſelues, be- 


cauſe they have admired thee. T hou mult not weepe immoderately : nay fur- 
ther,thou art not to loſe a part of the day in ilcep, ncither in ſeeking thy repoſe 
muſt thou forſake the bulke of affaires, and goe and rrifle it inthe Countrey, 
nor vndertake with a ſprightly conceit a long voiage torecreate thy bodie, (be- 
ing wearied with continuall trauell of thy weightie charge) nor loſetby ſelfe in 
divers paſtimes in the T hcarers, neither ſpend the houres of the day according 
45 it beſt liketh thee. 
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X XVI. 


Hereare many things which are vnlawful forthee, which are per- 
30 mifhible in men of baſe condition,and ſuchas live in obſcurity. A 
great dignity and proſperity is 2 great ſervitude. Itis not Jawfull 
fortheero doe any thing according to thine owneminde. Thou 
| ® muſt give audiencetoa thouſand perſons,reade an infinity of pe- 
titions ; thou muſt be accoſted by a numberleflſe number of ſutors , _ 
irom cuery part ofthe World. T hou hadſt need of a goucrned minde todil- 
patch readily and !odainely rhe affaires of the greateſt Prince in all the world.1 


ly, if ſo be thov informe thy ſelte, that none of thoſe things | 
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lay itis not Jawfull for thee ro weepe, beczule thou art to heare divers men | 


that weepe; andto the end that their teares may be profitable vnto them that 
are in danger,to obtaine the mercy of moſt milde Cejar; thine arero bedryed 
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vp. Yet behold what will comtort thee greatly , and prove a ſingular remedie 
for thee : calt thine eyes vpon Ceſar, when thou wouldeſt diſburthen thy fclte 
of forrowes. Conlider what a charge his fauour hath impoſcd vpon thee, how 
much induſtric thou owelt him;and then ſhalt thou vaderſtand , that thou art 
no more to be humbled by thele crofles, then hee (it a man may piue any cre- 
dite to fables) who beareth the whole world on his ſhoulders. For this cauſc 
diuers things are not lawtuil forthe Emperour, who may doe all that which 
hee plealeth. His vigilancie conſeructh the bouſes of all men in particular : 
his craucll giueth thern repole, bis induſtrie maketh thera liue at caſe, and 
in delight. His occupation turniſheth them with time to diſport them(clues 
in* Since chat time that Ceſar dedicated himſelie ro the World, and ravith- 
ed himfelte from himlelfe, hee as the Planets which incefſancly runne their 
courſes , cannot repole, neyther diſpatch any thing of his owne aftaires. So 
in ſorae ſort, the ſame necefhitie is enioyned thee, thou art neyther to re- 
ſpe&t thine owne profite, nor afteQ thy (tudies. As long as Ceſar is Lord 
ot the World, thoucanſt nor addict thy leite to pleaſure, or griefe, nor to 
any thing elle; thou art wholly. Ceſars. Adde hereunto , that having al- 
waics made the World beliene that thou loueſt Ceſar berrer then thine owne 
ſoule, it is not lawtull ferthee as long as hee liveth to complaine of thy for- 
tune. He þeingin fatetie, all they that appertaine vnto thee are in ſecuritie 
thou halt lolt nothing , thine eyes muſt not onely be dryed, but be ioytull. 
In him chou hatt all rhings, andheeto thee is as much as all. I willtell thee 
without impeachment of thy prudence and pietie, that thou halt little re- 
ſpect of his greatnelle, if as long as thy bodie is in good health, thou giueſt 4 
way to any thy ſorrow wharſ@euer. But I will ſhew thee another remedic 
which is not ſo ftrongas the precedent, yetis it more familiar, it at any time 
thou retirethy ſelte intro thy houſe, then wile thou have ſome cauſe to ſuſpeR 
thy ſorrow ; but as long as thou (halt behold Ceſars godhead, ſorrow will 
finde ne acceſle vnto thee, Ceſar will poſſeſle whatſoever is in thee : when 
thou departeit from him, then as if occalion were given, ſorrow will tinde 
out thy ſolitude, and will creepe by little and little into thy foule that dett. 
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reth repoſe. Thou art not at thar time to intermit any time of ſtudie; then 
will ſciences and good Letters which chou haſt ſo long and faithfully loned, | 
requite thy endeauour, and auowing thee for their patron and affectionate 
ſeruant, will take thee into their ſafe-guard, Then Homer and Virgil (who 
baue ſo much obliged all men vnto them, as thou haft made them obliged, 
hauing given order to make them knowne to more men, then they themſclues 
have written verſes) (hall Jong time make abode with thee. All the time 
theu ſhalt commit and giue them to keepe, (hall be aſſured. Imploy thy ſelte 
then in couching, in writing the deedes of the Emperour thy Mafter, tothe 
end that in all ages the Romane people may celebrate his memorie; tor he ir 
is that will furnith thee with matrer, and giue the example to digeft and fer 
downe his aQions. 
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CHare, XXVII, 


PAYED Dare not induce and perlwadethee lo farre (according to thy ac- 
| cuſtomed clegancie)to ler downe the fables of «£ ſope,a worke as 
yet vnatrempted by our Romaine wits: ) forit 15a hard matter 
for a mind ſo vehemently deieRted as thine is, ſo quickly ro vn- 
dertake theſe more plealing and pleaſant ftudies ; yer ſhalt thou 
| know that thy mind will be fortihed, and recover himlſclte, if he may giue 0- 
ver theſe grauer ſtudies, and imploy bimlſelfe in thoſe that are more delightful 
and tree : torin the grauer, the auſteritie of things which hee (hall intreat vp- 
| on, will draw the lame, although it be (icke and ar debatein it ſelfe; butin 
' thoſe that ſhall breed delight,thy ſpirit {hall rake no pleaſure, bur at ſuch time 
4s it ſhall be ſerled and quiered in ic ſelfe, T hou oughteſt thereture to exercile 
| thy {ele in matters of importance, and then to remper thy minde with more 
pleaſing (tudies. This |:kewile wil comfort thee veric much,if oftentimes thou 
debare in this ſort with thy ſelfte, Whether am I ſorrowtoll in reſpeRt of my 
ſclfe, or in regard of him that is decealled ? if for the loue of my felfe, it is in 
vaine that I perſwade my ſclfe,that I am a good brother, and the griete which 
beginneth is excuſable, becauſe it is honeft; and eſtranged from pierie in this, 
becaule it hath regard to profir, Bur there is nothing that worſe þcſecmeth a 
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| good man then to haue a wiilto conſider, hew much he hath eyther won or 


loſt by the death of his brother, It I complaiac me for the loue of him, I muſt 
needes approue it by one of theſe two ſucceeding conſtderations,that is to ſay, 
that eyther the dead haue a feeling, or no feeling. If they haue no ſence,my 
brother bath eſcaped al! the incommodiries of life , and is reſtored vnto thar 
place wherein he was before he was borne, and being voyde of all evill, hee 
neyther feareth nor delirech, nor ſuftereth any thing. What madnefle is this 
in me, thar I ncuer giue ouer grieuing for him who ſhall neuer be aggricued ? 
If the dead haue any fence, the ſoule of my brother being as it were diſchar- 
2edout ofa long priſon, is now in freedome and full libertic; ſhe ſearcherh 


j and beholdeth with content the workes of Nature, ſhe diſcoucreth them from 


a high place wherein [he ſees all humane things, and neerely approacketh the 
divine : in ſcarch whereof ſhee was ſo long time vainely tormented. Why 
therefore affi& I my ſelfe with the lofle of him who either is blefled, or is no 
body?To bewaile him thatis bleſſed, ir is enuy;to lament him that is no more, 


is madneſle. 


CnaePe, X XVIII. 


Re thou giſplealed hereat, becauſe in thy indgement thy bro- 
theris depriued of great goods which followed and attended 
him? When thou ſhale bethinke thy ſelfe that there are many 
things which he hath left, conſider that there are more things 
which he feareth nor. Anger ſhall not vexe him, {icknefſe (hall 

not afli& him, ſuſpition thal not prouoke bim,gnawing and bateful enuy (that 

is alwaics an enemy to other mens proceedings) ſhall not attend him, feare 

{hall nor preſſe him, incon(tant fortune (that now taketh from oneto give it to 


; another) ſhallcorment him ad more: It thou calculate well, chy brother hath 
| __ gotten 


— 


_ 
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Of (Comfort. 

gotten more then he hath loſt. But he ſhall no more enioy his riches , neither 
his owne honour, or the countenance he hath had by thee; he ncither {hall re- 
ceiue or doepleaſures any more. T hinkeft thou him miſerable, becaulc hee 
hath letr theſe things, or happy becauſe bee deſireth them no more? Belceue 
me, hee is more bleſſed that hach no need of Fortune, then hee that is much 
troubled in entertayning her. All theſe goods which delight vs by reaſon of 
their faire but fallacious appearance, (as Money, Eftates, Credit, and other 
ſuch like, which corrupt couerous and ambitious mens minds, ) are poſleflcd 
with paine,and beheld with enuy;tbey oppreflerhoſe that are adorned with 


— 


them, and chreaten more then they profit. They are ſlippery and vacertaine, | 


they are never firmely poſlcſled, tor although a man were not in doubt of that 
which is to come, yer ſoit is that the maintenance of agreat proſperitie is ac- 
copanied with many cares,it thou wiltgiue credit rothole who more inwardly 
examine the truth, all our lite is but a puniſhment. Being caſt into this ſo deepe 
and troubled a Sea, tormented with continuall ebbes and floats, that now ray- 


ſeth vs vp with ſodaine encreaſes, and ſtraight forſakech vs with greater loſſes, | 


and continualiy toihing vs, we neuer remayne in a ſetled place ; wee liue in (uf 


pence and incertainty,whoare beaten one againſt another,and ſometimes wee | 
are (hipwrackt, but alwayes fearefull. Sayling in this ſo ſtormy Sea, andexpo- | 


led roall tempelts,we find no hauen but in death. Enuy not thy Brother there- 
fore, hee is at reit, now at length hee is free, now at length hee is ſecure, now at 
length he iseternall. He hath lefr the Emperour and all hisrace, thy {clic and 
ali bis Brothers behind him. Beforetbart Fortune turned her favourable face 
from him, he forſooke her even then when [heftood vnto him, and heaped ta- 
ueurs vpon him with a plentitull hand. Bur now hee euioyeth an open and 
freer heauen: troman humble low Tabernacle, ke hath attained fo confpicu- 
ous a place, (whatſocuerit be thar received thoſe bleſſed foules that are deliue. 
red out of theſe earthly bonds into his bleſſed boſom) that now ke freely wan- 
dreth and beholdeth all the goods of Nacure with exceeding pleature. Thou 
art deceived, thy Brother hath nor loſt the light , but hath attayned a more ſe- 
curer. Itis a way that we muit all walke. W hy complaine we of Deftinie ? he 


bath not left vs, but gone betore vs. 
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CHa?e, XXIX. 


aflured,no nor for the length of ore day:onely humane afaires 
being ſo obſcure and contuſed as they be, who will vndertaketo 
relolue whether thy Brothers dearth had wrought himenvy , or 
whether ic hath procured bim good ? Beltdes this, there is ano 

ther confideration,which is ro comtort thee, tor thou oughteſt rorhinke tbatin 
loſing ſuch a Brother, thou haſt received noiniurie, but that rhou haſt beene 
greatly tauoured, becauſe that fo long time ir hath bin in thy power, to enioy 
and make vic of his piety. Vnreaſonable is that man that hath not given his bc» 
nefator thar credit to diſfpole of that hee giueth according to his beſt liking; 
and that man 1s coucrous,thatin ſtead of calling that gaine whicha man giueth 
him, complayneth that be hath loſt that which he bath reſtored. Vngraretu!] 
is he that ſaith, thar iniurie is the end of pleaſure. And toolith is hee that thin- 
keth there 15 no fruir but in things preſent, that contenteth not himſclte with 


thoſe | 
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The twenty one, 


Wee oxcht no” 18 | 
ſeare that wich | 


| and therelt of thy Brothers, not as a thing proper vnto you, but ſhe hath lent 
| thy will herein, but ber owne arreſt. It a man (ſhould bee angrie for paying a 
| ked tc!low? Nature hath giuen thy Brother life, and chy ſelfe likewiſe , and af- 


| knowne),burt wee ought to accule the couctoulſneſie of mortall men, who for- 
' get from timeto time what natureis, and never remember themlclues of their 


| wiſhed it. Think that it was moſt plealing ro thee that thou hadſi, and humane 
' that which thou haſt loft. Ir is an vnrealonable matter to bee ſorrowfull, be- 


| thou baſt once enioyed his preſence. But he dyed, ſayeſt rhouat ſuch time as 


—— 
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| call it a ſodaine accident, which during our wholetime hath beene told vsthar 


| ioycetherefore that thou haſt had ſo good a Brother, and take in good part 


{ncins Anneaus Seneca, 


thole thingstaatare patlt, eliceming thole things for certaine goods which ap- 
pcare not any more, ecaule he ought norco be atraid that they arelelt. I oo 
much ſcantleth he bis wayes, whothinketh that heenioyeth nothing but thoſe 
things that he bath and lecth ; and elteemeth them as much as nothing which 
he hach had, and hath no more : for all pleaſure abandoneth others very lo- 
dainly, it is a thing that ſlippeth away, thatpaſletb, and is taken trom vs al- 
moſt be/ore ir commeth; we mult therefore retict our thoughts vpon the time 
that is palt, and recall to memorie, and oftentimes ruminate on all that which 
hath euer giuen vs pleaſure. The remembrance of delights and contentments 
is moreaflured and endureth longertime, then the preſence of them : remem- 
berchis therefore amongſt thy greate(t goods, that thou haſt had a good Bro. 
ther : thinke not how long t1me he might as yer haue lived with thee, but how 
long time be hath remayned with thee, Nature gaue him both to thy lelte, 


—— OS —— 
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him you, and when ſhe thought good ihe hath redemanded bim,not ſarisfying | 
debt tor which he allowed no interclt , ſhould hee not be thought a moſt wic- 
terwards vſing ber owne right, {he hath redemanded her debt from him, ſhee 
thought firto challenge. She is not in fault (whoſe condition was very well 
condition, except it bethen, waenthey are brought in memory thereof. Re- 


the vie thou haſt had of him, although it were ([horrer then thou couldeſt haue 


cauſe thou haſt ſo ſmall a time enioyed thy Brother, and not to bee glad that 


[ leaſt thought of ir. Euery one ſuftereth himſelf to be deceived by his (light 
beliefe , and when weelouea thing, wee will not forget that itis ſubie& vnto 
death. But Nature bath proteſted that the will exempt no man from this ne- 
ceſhitie, which is impoſed vponall men. \Ve ce daily both our acquaintance 
and Strangers carryed totheir graues, yet thinke we vpon another matter, and 


it ſhould cemeto paſle. This is not therefore the iniquitie of the Fares, but the 
deprauedneſle of mans mind, whois diſplealed becauſe heemult depart from 
that aboad, which was onely lent him tor atime. 
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Ow farre morciuſter was he, who receiuing tidings of the death 
of his ſonne, vtrered a worthy ſpeech correſpondent and anſ{we- 
rableto his worthy mind; / knew when 1 begat him that hee ſhould | 
dje? Wonder thou not thar ſuch a man begar ſucha ſonne that * 
could dyecouragiouſly, The death of bis lonne was nonoueltic | 


m»/euece/21") | to bim : For what wonderis this for a man to dye, whoſe whole life is nought ; 
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t be m diuers 


orts, 


| elſe bur a journey vnto death?7 knew when 1 begate him that he ſhould dye : and | 


afterwards he annexed a thing of a greater Note, Prudence and Conftancie; | 
I 
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nated ro death. Let all of vs therefore content our ſelues with that which is gi- 
uen vs,and reftore it againe when we are required. Let our minds bee alwayes 
addrefled, and never teare that which muſt needs fallout ; nor expe that al. 
wayes which is vacertaine. Shall | call ro remembrance in this place, the great 
Chiefraines in V% arre, their children, and divers perfons honoured by divers 
Conſulates and Trivumphs,who are dead by the hands of incxcrable Deſtinic? 
Whole Kinedomes with eter Kings, whole peoples and Nations haue ended 
their courſe. All men, nay more,all chings tend ynto their cad. Although thar 
in regard of the particular they are different. One is taken away, and-dyeth in 
the midlt of bis race,another in the entry , another in his extreme olde age, be- 
ing now wearied and deſirous to depart,is ſcarily permitted to die. Therimes 
of death are difterent, yetall of vs rend to the ſame place. I know not whether 
ir be more foolifh to be ignorant of the Law of Merrality,or more impudency 


which with great trauel of chy mind thou haſt worthily celebrated;namely the 
Poems of Homer and Y1rg:l, which thou haſt ſo readily & cunningly contrived 
in proſe, that although the quantitie and compoſition of the verſe appeare 
no more, yer the grace of the ſame remayneth. For thou haſt in ſuca ſort tur- 
ned them from Greeke into Latine, and from Latine into Greekec, that thou 
baſt attained all choſe perfetions that arerequilitein him that tranllateth from 
one T ongue into another. T here is no one Book inall thoſe Writings that fur- 
nitheth thee not with a great number of examples of the vnconſtancie of mans 
life, of vncertaine accidents and caſualties , that ſucceed and flow from divers 
courſes. Conlider with what Maielty of ſpeech thou haſt preſented theſe things 
and then wilt thou bea(hamed co loſe thy courage (o ſeene , andto deſcend 1o 
low afrer thou haſi ſpoken fo high. Demeane not thy ſelfe like him that of late 
admired thy Writings, and asked how it was pofhble that fo feeble a ſpirit as 
thine was could conceiue lo great and fo foltd things; but rather calt thine cies 
alide trom cacle atHitions that rorment thee, and curne them toward fo many 
excellent conſolations,in regarding thy Brothers ſo vertuous, thy Wife and thy 
ſonne. Fortune hath parted (takes with thee, in taking away thy Brother, and 
Jeauing thee all the reſt in ſecuritie and ſaterie. 


Ca AXIAL 


Iſhonour not thy ſelfe ſo much, as rogiuethe whole World oc- 
calion to belecue that one forrow hath more power ouer thce, 


thy ſonne wounded with the ſame ſorrow that thou art, with- 
out hauing any meanesto helpe thee; nay, contrary thou leeſt, 
that they expe thou ſhouldeſt ſuccour them. And therefore the lefle fpirir 
and knowledge they haue, the more needfull isit,thac thon reſiſt chis euil] char 
concerneth you all. And itis in ſome ſorta kind of comfort to demanda mans 


ſorrow amongft many , and becauſe many partake with thee inthine, there 


| hould be very little remainder for thy (eIfe. I will not ceafle to repreſent vnto 
| thee the Emperour Claudims, (as longas he {h1l gouernethe\World,)and make 
it knowne that the Empire is farre better mayntayned by benefits then by 


| Armes, thou needeſt not feare that thou ſhouldſt feele any crofle : thou halt 
ſuf. 
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then theſe ſo many lolaces. Behold thy Brothers, thy Wite, and | 


torefule the ſame. But 1 pray chee take ſome timerto over-looke theſe things, | 


I brouzht him wp torhisend. Soare weall whoſoener enter into this life, deſti- 
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| ſufficient ſecuritie, anda conſolation in him alone: Rayſe and rowle thy (elte, | 
andas often as teares begin to bedew thine cies, fixe them ſo often vpon Ceſar, 
and by beholding fo great and excellent a power,thine eyes {hall be dryed; his 
| brigheneſſe will !o rauilh them thatthey cannot admire any other thing but 
| himſelfe, and will keepe them fixed vpon bimſelte, He it is whom thou be. 
| holdeit day andnight,and from whom thy heart is neuer eftranged,and whoſe 
| admiration muſt deuoure thee. This is he that can afhift chee againit Fortune, 
| and I doubt not(ſince heis a Prince ſo courteous, and fo well afteted rowards 
| all his Servants,) bur that he bath alreadie applyed divers remedies to thy 
| wounds,and miniſtred divers Medicines to thy paines,for feare they ſhould en. 
| creaſe. And what? although be had done none of alttheſe, doth not the onely 
preſenceand remembrance of him comlort and animate thee greatly ? Vouch. 
ſafe all you gods and goddeſles to giue him a long and happy lite;: let bim ex- 
ceed ©Augnſins both in ations and yeeres, and lo long as hee ſhall liuc in this 
World, let him be exempted from beholding the death of any of his. Let his 
Dominion of long continuance bee adorned with all Juſtice. Let the Empire 
deſſhgne his Sonne for their Lord,and receive him as an allociate to his father, 
before they accept him as a Succeſſor, Letthe time runne {lowly,and only du- 
ring the lite of our childrens children, wherein his Subiects {hall ranke him a- 
mongſt the number ofthe gods. : 


CoaS AALIL 


Ouch him not O Fortune, neither imploy thy forces againſt him, 
butin as muchas thou art profitable, lufter him to beale Man. 
kind, (too long travelled with ſicknes and miſcry,) permit him to 


world that was plunged in obſcurity, and devoured in darkneſlc. Let him pa- 
cifie Almany,giue entry vnto Zneland, triump!: both for his owne, and his Fa- 
thers vitories. His clemency the chiefe of all his vertues , promiſech me chat 
I ſhall be one of the beholders; for he hath not ſo humbled me, -but he may 
exalt mezwhat ſay I, humbled ? Hee hath not onely relicued, but hee hath 
{uſtained me at ſuch time as Fortune had deieted me,and when as | was head. 
long caſt downeto the ground,hee hath courreoully and mercifully raiſed mee 
by bis dinine hand. Hee interceded to the Senate in my behalfe, and hath not 
onely giuen me life, but required it likewiſe; Jet bim determine in what ſort he 
would haue my caule eſtimated, cither his iufſtice ſhall finde ir good, or his 
clemency {hall make it whatſocuer beftall me: be it that he knoweth, or that he 
would thar I ſhould beinnocent, it ſhall be alwayes a benefit of his towards 
; me, Meane while the greateſt comfort that I have in my mileries, is to ſee bis 
mercy ſpread over all the world, which when it hath digged out many after the 
| ruine of ſo many yeares, and our of that very Angle wherein I am buried , and 
broughtthem te light, I feare nor, nay more I trult, that hee will not leaue mee 
alone deſolate. But be beft knoweth the time wherein hee ought ro comfort 

and relieue every man; for mine owne part, I will endeuour to the vrtermoſt, 
| that he may not beaſhamed to ſuccour me. How happy is thy Clemencie, O 
| Ceſar, which hath cauſed thoſe thatare baniſhed to liue in greater aſſurance 
vnder thy government, then Princes did vnder Caligula ? The baniſhed 

feare | 
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feare no?, they expect n: t bout cly for a Hangmanto comeand diſpatchrhem, 
n-1ther are they aba tic d wacn.they (ce the Shi 2S approch:as by tay tauor there 


| is fone mealarcintheirad veriitie lo bope they for a more proſperous conditt- 
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| on & they content chemfclu es in ſomeortin their exile, becauſeit fo pleaſerh 


' thee. Thou mutt know thar the Alaſk: 'ngsof thy lizhtning are not to bee tea- | 
| red, but darted of ſer purpoſe, w hen thoſe that are attainted therewith reue- 
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His Prince therefore, whois the publike ſolaceof all men, hath 
I) (orclſe Iam deceived) 1lready recreated thy minde, and hath ap- 
> Plied greater remedies rothis thy {[o great wound : Hee hath al- 
readie confirmed thee euery wayes,and with an exquilite memo- 
rie hath related vntorhee all the examples which are proper to 
indoce chee to moderate thy griefe, an | by his ordinary Eloquence bath difco- 
vercd vnto thee all the precepts of Philoſophie. A man theretore cannot finde 
our any who is more frtinn to ſpeake vntotbee then he is His words will be 
of ercuter weirnar then m:ne,and thall be ſomuch reuerencedas fo many Ora 
cles, which by their diutne authority (hail cruth all the forces of thy forrowes. 
Suppoſc < therefore that h ſpeake ch vnto thee atter this manner, Fortune hath 
not only made choice of rhee to exemplifie her cruelty vpon. T here hcither 
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is nor was any houſe in this whole World without ſome lament. I will over- | 


ſlip common Examples, which alrhough they ate leſſe, yet ate they wonderful. 
I willreducethceto our Annals and publike Chronicles. Seeft thou all theſe I- 


mages, which haue filled Cefars Imperiall ! Jail ; there isnpt one of them char | 
is not touched with ſome calamity of hi 5 parents ot friends:cuery one of theſe | 
men who by their verrue {hall altoniſh the agesro come, haue beene aggricued | 


atthe death of thoſe that touched chem neere, or haue bingvith great lorrow 
lamented by their friends after their death. VV hat need I recount vato thee 


Scipto of Africa, w 'ho during the time of his Baniſhment was refolued of his : 


Brothers death ? This Brother that had delivered his Brother out of Priſon, 

could not watrart him from death. All men ſaw how impatiently Sc:po ſut- 
tered the iniury that was done vnto his Brother whom he loued lo much : for 
the ſame day that he delivered his Brother from the hands of the Sergeant , he 
preſented himfcl e as a prinate man before the Tribune of the people, to ob- 


- _ 


rayne fauovr. Meane while he endured the death of his Brother, with no lefle |: 


courage then he had {h:wed in preſcruing his life. Shall I reckon vp vato thee 


A milianes Scipio, who almoſt 5 one time ſaw his Fathers Triumph, and the | 


Ubiequier\ of his rwo Brethren? yet notwithſtanding although hee were very | 
young, and but as yet an Infant, he endured this ſodaine ruine of his Family,as | 
conſtantly falling vnder the triumph of his father; as ſuch a perſonage as hee 
ſhould doe, who was borne to that end, that Rome thould not bee withour a 
Scipio, nor C4r1hage without ruine, 
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Hall Irell thee of the amity of the two Lucu#: that was diſſolued 
by death ? Shall I reckon vnro thee the Pompers whom cruell 
Fortune permitced not to perilh vnderone ruine? Sextus Pompey 
oucr-liued his Siſter, by whole deceaſethe firme bonds of the Ro. 
manz Empire,and the peace thereof were broken. He ouer-liued 

his Brother likewiſe, whom Fortune had rayſed to this end,that his overthrow 

might not be leſſe then che ruine of his Father ; yer after this fall of his, hee 
prooued both ſuthcient to diſgelt this ſorrow, and to maintaine a Warre. Inh. 
nite are the Examples on every (ide of Brethren that haue dicd one after ano- 
ther, and I lay on the contrary part, that ſcarſly ſhale thou finderwo Brothers 
that have lived ſolong as them both. Bur I wil! content my ſelfe with the Ex- 
ample of thoſe ot our houſe, ſuppoling that no man will be ſo deuoid of rea- 
ſon and iudgement, who vnderitanding that Fortune hath taken pleaſure to 
make Emperors weepe, will complzine that ſhe hath driuen others to ſorrow. 

Auguſtus Ioll his deareſt Siſter 0ttauia, neither d1d Nature take from himthe 

necethtie of mourning, to whom ſhe had deſtinated Heaven;contrariwiſe,this 

Prince afflicted with all ſorts of death of thoſe that rouched him neereſt, loſt 

beſides her his Siſters ſonne, who ſhould have bin his Heire. And leſt I ſhould 

enter into a particular account of his forrowes, heeloſt his ſonnes in Law, his 

Children,his Nephewes:and no man amongſt all mortall men , had more fee. 

ling that bee was a man then hee had, whileſt hee lived amongſt men; yer nor. 

withſtanding bis heart, the moſt peaceable thata man might imagine,diſgefted 
ſo many bicter griefes,and ſo made bimſelte vitorious, (not onely ouer forrein 

Nations,) bur alſo oucr his paſhons. Caias Ceſar the Nephew of mine Vacle 

by the Mathers (ide , euen vpon theentrance of his youthfull yeares, loſt his 

Brother Lucius moſt deare vnto him, a Prince as yong as himſelfe , during the 

preparation of the P.1r:hian War,and receiued a greater wound in minde then 

that was which dRewards offenced his bodie, yet endured he both the one and 
the other, both piouſly and ſtoutly. T he Emperovr mine Vacle by the fathers 
fide, ſaw bis yonger Brother, and my father die in his armes, at ſuch time as he 
was ready to enter the heart of A/marne, and he ſubdued the moſt ſauage Na- 
tions ofthe World,and made them ſubietro the Komane Empire; yet kept he 

a meaſure in his ſorrow, and gaue order that others ſhould contain themaſelues, 

reducing the Army not onely aggrieved bur deſolate,and aftoniſhed, and who 

generally demanded the bodie of their Generall D-uſas to the Rowan cuſtome, 
and manner in mouraing, iudging this, that hee was obliged not onely to ob- 
ſeruethe rules of Militarie profeſhon , bur a meaſure in Crane the dead. 

Hee could not repreſle other mens teares, except firlt of all hee had reftrayned 
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Arke Anthony my Grandfather, inferior to none but him by | 5c Plurarch | 


whom he was ouercome, cftablithing the Romane Eftate , anv 
being one of the T riumvirgte, raiſed abvuc all men,and (+ xcep! 
his ewo companions) ſeeing all things vnder his fect, heard new. : 
that his brother was flaine. O infolent Fortune, what pleafur 
takeit thou in procuring mens milcries. At that time when WHarke i_antho 
nie had the power of liteand death amongſt the Romance Citizens, his own: 
brother was commanded to death ; yet endured hee this ſo hat. full a wour« 
with the ſamc magnanimity of minde, wherewith hee had endurcd a'l or!) 1 
adueriitics, and his mourning was of this nature, that hee folemnized ht: 
brothers funcrals, with the bloudy maſlacreof twenty Legions. Bur to lay 
apart all other examples, and tothe cad that I may ſupprefle in my lelfe othc: 
mens lofſes, Fortune hath ailailed mce twice in the death of my brother: 
and I have twice tound this in my (ele, that I might bee hurt but not cov- 
founded : I loſt my brother Germanic, whom how entirely I loued, tec 
may pertctly vnderitand , whothinketh how much pious brothers louc their 
brothers z yer ſo goucrned | my aftction, that I neither omitted any thing 
that might be required at a go02d brothers hand, neither did ought that might 
bee reprebended 1n a Prince. T binke therctore that the Parcnr of the com. 
mon-wealerclateth rheſe cxamples vntothce , and ſheweth thee how nothing 
is ſacred or vnartainted by Fortune, who out of theſe houſes durit leade our 
funcrals from whence {hee was to receive her goods, Let no man therefore 
wonder , it Fortune bchave her ſclfe cruelly or vnivitly : for can (hoe ac- 
knowledge any cquitic towards private houſes, or any modeſtic , wholc 
implacable crveltic hath vſurped vpon the gods ? Let vs exclaime againki hcr 
not onely in private but in pub/ique, yet will thee not bee changed, her eares 
are deafencd againſt all prayers and complaints. T his was Fortune in hu- 
mane afaires, and this will ſhee bee, there is nothing that [hee dare not at- 
tempt, nothing that ſhce leauerth vntouched : thee will forcibly cnter tho- 
rough all thing, and according to her accuſtomed manner, without making a- 
ny diftculty ro connay death into thoſe houſes, whereinto men cnter by 
Temples, and hang thoſe doores with blacke , which before times were ador- 
ned with lawrel]. 
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His one thing lect vs obtaine at her hands by vowes and publike 
prayers, (except as yet (hee bath not refolucd toconfount all 
humane race.) T hat if with a favourable aſpe&tſhce continu” as 


ſeruc vnto herſelfeandto all men, this Prince who was raiſcd ro 
reeftabliſhthe decaying world : let ber learneclemency of him, ar by thc 
mildeſt Prince of all others be inftruted what mercy is. Sothenthou on4hteſ! 
toconliderall thoſe whom before time I haue wade mention , either already 
receiucd into heaucn, or very neerely approach the ſame; and patiently endure 
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yet to behold the Romane name, that (he will bee plcaſcd to re. 
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Twenty [euenth, | 
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fortune, who ſtretcherh her hand to thee alſo, wherewith ſhe attempteth thoſe 
likewiſe by name , by whom wee are accuſtomed to {weare. It behoueth thee 


| to fellow their conſtancy, and to ſuſtaine and ſurmount misfortune, and as 


muchas may be lawfull for a man, to tollow the ſteps of the gods. Although 


thar in otherthings there is a great difterence betwixt men, by reaſon that ſome 


are more highly raiſed then others; yet is vertue planted in the midſt of all 
men, and diſdaineth not any man, provided that hethinke himſelfe worthy of 
her, Be carc{ull ro follow thoſe who hauing any occafionto be diſpleaſed, be. 
cauſethcy are cloaſed in, and viſited ſo neerely, notwithſtanding haue thought 


that fortune offered them no outrage in equalling them with other men, bur 


that it was thelaw of mortality; and thus were they neither vexcd nor gricued, 
neither haye they ſhewed any faint and effeminate hearts in ſuch like acci- 
dents : for not to feele a mans cuils is the part of a beaſt,and not tro endure then, 


is not the part of a man, yetcan I not (atter I haue owerunneall the Ceſars from 


whom fortune bathtaken their brothers and liſters)overſlippe this man whom 
we arc todraw out of the number of thereft, whom Nature bath produced 
and brought to light, to the general] diſgrace and deſtruion of all mankinde, 
by whom the common weale was vtterly onerthrowne, and reduced againe 
by the clemency of our mercifull Prince. This Caligala that neither knew to 
gricuc or reioyceaccording as it beſeemed his dignity , wben his ſiſter Druſilla 
was dead, retired himſcite out of the fight and converſationof all his Citizens, 
neicher was he preſent at his {liſters obſequies, neither honoured hee her accor. 


' ding to herdignitic, bur retired himlelfe into his Albanum ? yet rclieucd bethe 


ſorrow of theſc ſo haplefic funerals, by hearing pleas,and other ſuch like occu- 
pations. What ſhame was this for the Romance Empire ? The ſportof a Ro- 
mance Prince that bewailed his (iſter , was to ſolace himſelfe at dice. T he ſame 
Caius with furious inconſtancy, ſometimes ſuffering his beard and haire to 
grow long; ſometimes courfing along all the ccaſts of 7taly and Sicily , not fol. 
lowing the ordinary waies, he ncucr could be certainely aſſured whether hee 
would have his (iſter bewailed or deificd : for at the ſame time when he reared 
Temples and honours to her, hee puniſhed them by cruell rorments, who 
ſufficiently bewayled not ber death : for no leſlc intemperate ſhewed he him- 
ſcIfe in ſuſtaining the ſhocke of theſe affliions, as hee was immeaſurably 
proud in his proſperitics, for hee ſwelled above humane meaſure. Farre bee 
this example from cuery R omane Citizen , eyther to attenuate his ſorrow b 
vntimely ſports, or prouoke them in ſoyling himſclfe with odiousand baſc 
vncleanencſic, or todelight in other mens cuils, and not in humane ſolace, 
Yet ſee thon that thou change nothing of thy accuſtomed carriage , becauſe 
thou haſt reſolued to love thoſe ſtudies, which moſt fitly extoll a man to felicis 
tic, and moſt eaſily leſſen his calamity , and they are thoſethat are the greateſt 
ornaments and ſolaces of mankinde. 
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Ow therefore drowne thy ſelfe moredeepely in thy ſtudies: now 
cauiron them about thee as the fortrefles and bulwarkes of thy 


Publiſh likewiſe thy brothers memory in ſome one monument 
of thy writings, for this is the onely worke amidft all humane 
vthces, which no tempecſts may hure , no age conſume: the rett that confift in 
gathering and laying ftonesin marble monuments, or carthly combes that arc 
rayſed roa great height, will nor continue long, for they themſclues will bee 
conſumed, T he monuments of the minde are immortall; bcſtow theſe on 
thy brother, cn{brine him intheſe, T hou (halt alwaies eternize him better by 
thy laſting wit, then by bewailing him with fruitcleſſe ſorrow, As touching 
that which concerneth Fortune, although that for the preſent a man may not 
plcade her cauſe before thee, (for allrhat which ſhe hath given vs is batetull vn- 
ro vs for this very cauſe, that ſhe hath taken ſomewhat from vs) yer then will 
we ſpcake of it whentime hath made thee a more cqualliudge in her behalte, 
for then mateſt thou reenter into favour with her: for ſhe hath prouided many 
things whereby (he may amend this iniuric, tor many things will ſhe now give, 
whereby ſhce may redeeme the ſame :to conclude, thou recciued(trhat at her 
bands which ſhee bath taken from thee. Vie nortthy wit therefore againſt thy 
ſc]te, neither accompanie thouthy ſorrow. Well I wot that thine cloquence 
can approucthoſc things to be great, which are but [mal]. Againe, itcanleflen 
great things, and bury chem in obſcuritie; butler her reſerve her forces to ſome 
other purpole, and now let ber employ them wholly in comforting thee. Bur 
bewarethat this thing likewiſe be not vnprohitable tor theezfor nature exafterh 
ſomewhat at our hands, and vanitic ftriveth to ſhorten it : yet never will I en- 
treate thee to give ouer ſorrow wholly, I know there are ſome men more ob. 
ſtinate and inflexible then prudent and couragious, who maintaine that a wiſe- 
man ſhould not be touched with ſorrow. But theſe men ſeeme to have never 
taſted of ſuch like diſaſters, otherwiſe Fortune had driven their proud wile- 
dome fromthem, and had compelled them though againft cheir wils to con- 
feſſe the truth. Reaſon hath done enough, if the reſtraine the exceſſe of ſorrow, 
but to have ir wholly rooted out, no man ought either to hope or delire it, 
A man ought rather to obſcruc this meaſure, that he neither talleth into impi- 
ctic or folly, but containeth himſelfe in that habit which becommeth a quier 
and no difturbed minde. Ler our teares flow, yer let them bee eemperate : ler 
our lighes bee drawne from the bottome ot our hearts; yet let them hauc an 
end. Sogoucrne thy mind that thou mayeſt approve thy ſelfero Wiſe-men, 
and to thy brothers. Labour ro deſerue that thou mayeſt oft times remem- 
ber thy brother, ro the end thou mayeſt magnifie him in thy words, and 
that by a continual thought and remembrance thou maieſt repreſent him vnto 
thee, Whereunto thou mayeſt finally atraine, if thou make his memory plea- 
fant vnto thee, and not lamentable. For it isnaturall tor the mindeto flic al- 
wayes from that wherero ſhcereturneth with ſorrow. Thinke ypon his mode- 
iy, thinke thou of his readinefſe in bis bulinefles, his diligence in executing 
them, his faithtulneſle in his promiſes. Let other men know, and doe thou 
; thy ſeiferememberall his deeds and words. Conlider what he hath becne,and 
| whatmight be hoped he ſhould have beerc : For what cannot a man promiſe 
| Ppp 3 tor 
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mine, neither ct ſorrow inde any entrance inany part of thee. 
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Lucins Annaus Seneca, 

tor ſuch a brether ? T his diſcourſe have I addrefled vnto thee in the beſt fort 
I may , baving my ſpirite almeſt ſpent and dulled with ſorrow; which 

if it bee ſcarce anſwearable to thy expeRation, or ſeerme to bee too 
weake to medicine thy ſorrow, bethinke thy ſelfe how barg. 
ly Latine words flow from him , whoſe cares are 
tired with the rude and vnpoliſhed lan. 
guage of the Barbarians, 


The end of the firſt Booke of Comfort. 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Liesivs. 


M Arcla 4gracions and rich CMatron, as it appeareth, the daughter of Av- 
IVL.ys Cxtuvrivs Cormvs, 4 man famous both for hu ſtudies and wri- 
tenes, had a ſonne who died in his full yeeres, for he was an husband, « father, and 
a Prieft, and already three yeeres were paſt , as appearethin the end of the firſt 
Chapter, ſince he died. I therefore gather that thu booke was publiſhed about the 
beginning of C 1, ayDianvs time, and not before. For it « ſcarce probable that 
thuMtrteiivs (for ſuch was his name) was raiſed to honourin T intxy vs time. 
Vnder Carys therefore, who both diſanulled ſome other atts of Þintrivs, and 
namely permitted AvLvs CarmvTivs writings to be read + which likewiſe i 
touched inthe firſt Chapter : and therefore this conſolation could not be publiſhed 
before,eſpecially the eriefe being inueterate, and after three yeeres ſpace. Nay , to 
him that well conſidereth the ſame, this Booke may bee ſuppoſed ts be written vn« 
der Ci avpivs, nd after his exile. It matters not much. Touching the Booke, 
it ts one of his beſt , altpuzh it bee not void of feminine flattery. There are two 
parts thereof. In the former he praiſeth her , and both by his owne and other mens 
examples comforteth her wntill the ſixth Chapter ; inthe latter he deſcendeth ro 
reaſons , and firſt he alledgeththe commonreaſon, that ſorrow profiteth nothing. 
T hen that it s vnnaturall, and rather is grounded on tenderneſſe, and inconſidera- 
tron, becauſe we foreſee not that thoſe things which may be done , are futurely to 
ſucceede. And againe,he produceth theexamples of men and women. T hen paſſeth 
he ener to the cate and condition of thoſe that are borne, towhom death is annex» 
| ed, wmrill the nineteenth Chapter. Then offereth he this Dilemma : That netther 
the mother nor hee are iniared. Of the mother , in (hort , ſhee « gracious, and 
onely wexed by opinion. Of the ſonne dizerſly , hee ws 1n quiet : and delivered 
both from caſualties and vices. What if he had beene inclined to thoſe in ſo cor- 
rupt a Citie” that hee was therefore taken away ingood time , and at laſt the Fa- 
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by produc of 4 ba | - . . 
- | mind and thy vertue confirmed by many trials, hauc animated mee, and made 
teufie that ſhre | 


biforics, winch 


patiently endu- 


red ſuch a loſſe. | 
| children, except in this that thou diddeſt not deſire that hee ſhould ouerlive 
| thee, yer know I not whetherthou didſt wiſh it yea or no. For agreat piety 


Lucius Anneus Seneca, 
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ther C xtmvT1vs winperſon produced, comforting and animating h is daughter, 


' andinciting her with a conſtant ſpeech toregard and behold caleſtiall and diuine 


things. | 
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Xcept I knew, Marcia, that thou werrt fo farre c- 
| itranged from womanniſh inftirmity of mind as 
from other vices, and that every man obſerueth 
| chy manners, as it were ſome ancient patterne of 
| vertuc; I durſt not vndertake to encounter with 
| thy ſorrow , whereunto men are too willingly 
inclined and [ubict :neither had ow ares. 
ny hopeinatime ſovnreaſonable, beforca Tudge 
ſo partiall, in a crime ſo hatctull, that [cov'd et- 
tet this, that thou ſhouldeſt not complaine of 
thy torcune : but theapproyed conltancy of thy 


me confident, [t is not vnknowne in what ſort thou diddeſt behavethy ſelfe in 
the perſon of thy Father, whom thou louedl(t no leſſe then thou diddeſt thy 


crmitteth it ſelfe ſome things, which are not anſwerable to good and laudable 
manners of life, T hou hinderedſt as much as lay in thy power the death of 
Aulus Crematius Cordus thy father. Buc when he had diſcoucred vntothee, 
that bc had but one meanes to eſcape from ſcruitude, wherein hee was detaingd 
by the vaſlals of Seianus, thou fauouredſtnot his counſels, but ſuffcredſt thy 
ſe]fe ro bee overcome, and ſecretly powredſt forth teares, thou deuouredlit 
thy ſorrow, yet couldelt not conceale it with a merry coungenance : and this in 
the age Po it was great piety to doe nothing impiouſly. But as ſoone as 
the reuolutionof time preſented thee any occalion , thou broughteſt to light 
(for the gencrall good of all men) the teſtimonies of thy fathers wiſcdome, 
who was put todcath, and cxempred(ſt him from thegraue by publiſhing and 


ry 


communicating thoſe his bookes vnto the world , which that worthic man 
| had written with his owne bloud. Worthily haſt thou deſerucd of the Ro- 
' mane ftudies, for thegreaterpartof thera was conſumed by fires worthily of 
| poſteritie, to whornl the incorrupted truth of former gccurrents {hall bee teſti. 
| fied rotheglorie of that great man thy father , who wrote them; worthily at 
| his hands, whoſe memory ſhall flouriſh and liuc as long as men are deſirous to 
know the Romane aftaires,as long as there (hall bee any who will reflc& vpon 
and reade the atts of antiquitie, as long as there is any that would know what a 
brauc Romane is, who ſeeing the yoake of Sezanus vpon his necke, and his feete 
treading on the heads of every man, hath braucly diſcharged himſelfe of that 
ſervitude, and ſhewed that both in vnderſtanding , ſoule, and band hee was a 
freeman. T ruelythe common wealec had ſuffered a great loſſe, if thou haddeſt 
not brought this worthy perſon to light, who was buried in oblivion , to let vs 
ſee two worthy parts in him, to wit, his cloquence and liberty: heeis read, 
hee flouriſherh, hce is entertained in mens hands and hearts, hee feareth no in- 
iuricof time. But the hainous crimes of thoſe bloudy butchers, who deſerue 
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memoriec for nothing but their murthers, (hall becvblcured. T his greacnell; 
ot thy minde, forbad me to looke backe vnto thy Sexe, for bad mee to behold 
thy countenance, which the continuall ſorrowes of ſo many yeeres as it once 
clouded it, ſo now covereth it: But conlider that I intend not to ſurpriſe thee, 
neither chinke thou that | will ſteale away thy paſhons. [ have ceticlhed the 
memorieof thine ancicntcuils : and to the end thou ſhovldeft know that this 
wound allo iscloſed, I haue ſhewed thee that the cicatrice was both great and 
dangerous, Letother men therctore dally and flatter with thy forrowes, Iam 
relolucd rocdmbar with thy griete, andit thou wilthearea truth, | will drie 
vpthecurrent of thoſetcares that naue Wearied and walted thine eyes, which, 
rather now flow by cuſtome theo any delire orcauſe ; which may bee done it 
thou fauour thole remedics which [ preſent thee :if nor, I will doc it againſt 
thy will, alchough thou reraineſt and enterraineſt thy griefe, which thou hafi 
relerucd tocontinue 18 thy ſonnes place. Burt what end (ball there bee? All 
things are attemprcd in vaine. T hy friendsare wearicd with talking with thee, 
chy Alliesand other great perſonages know no more what to ſpeake vnto thee 
thy deafe cares entertaine no ſolace, alrhough a man relate vnto thee that which 
chou halt learned, and the goodly meanes and demeaſne that thy father |cit 
chee, Theſc are words that ſtand thee in no vic, but for the time they are a 
ſpeaking. T he naturall remcdie of time likewiſe, which appeaſetb the greatc!' 
ſorrowes, hath loit his power in thee alone. TI hree yeere are alrcady paſt, and 
yet the vehemencie of this thy pathion is no wayes moderated, thy ſorrow re. 
neweth and fortificth ir ſeife daily , by courſe of time it bathgotten poſlcſ 
ſion; yea, and is growne ro that beight, that thou reputeſt it a ſhamety])) 
thing to diſmitle it and giue it ower, Euen as all vices get poſſethon and prehe- 
minence inthe heart, except they be oppetſed, even then when they appearc: 
ſo likewiſc theſe perplexities and milſeries, enraged againſt themſclues,doe feed 
themſclucs ar lait by their owne acerbitic, and ſorrow becemmeth a depraucd 
pleaſurcof the vnhappie minde, I could have wiſhed therefore that I could 
hauc miniſtred a medicine to this ſorrow in the beginning , becauſe a fleight 
remedic had bcene ſufficiemtto extinguiſh che turicot this paſon vpon the firſt 
approach : where now ſince thegrictes are inveterate, the remedies ought to 
be more vehement. Forthoſe wounds are calily cured which are but newly in- 
Aited; then are they ſeared, [carched, and endure the touching yea, they arc 
hardly bealed when they are putrified, and that time hath made thera an inue- 
terate vicer. | cannot now to pleaſe thee, handle thy rebellious wound gently, 
[ muſt preſſe ovrthe poayſon, and clenſe it with ſharpe medicines. 


II, 


Know that all thoſe men, who will admonifh any man, beginne 
with precepts, andend in cxamples; yer muſt I alter this courſe. 
F-r ſome arcto bee handled in one fort, ſome other inan other. 
Some there are that will bee perſwaded by reaſon, ro ſume wee 
mult oppoſe the names and authoritie of great perſonsto ftay 
their mindes, that arcaſtonilhed atthe luſtre of things. I will ſer betore thine } 
eyes two famous extmples of thy Sexe and of ourtime; Of one womanthat 
gauc her (c|te over togriefe, of an other that baving bad noleſle loſe but farre 


greater damage, yet ſuffered not her ſorrow to rcigne long time ouer her, bur 
ſudain- 
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| ſudainely ſetled and pacificd ber minde. 0cauiaand Liza, the onethe fifter, 
the other the wite of _Auguſtss , loſteach of rhem a Sonne, having both of 
them hope that one daygthey [hould hauc beene Emperours, 041 Sonne 
was called Marcellus, on whom his Vncklc and his wiues father began to build 
them ſelues,in committingto his hands the affaires of the Empire, a yong man 
of ſharpe vnderſtanding, of agreat mind, modeſt and meruailou(ly continent, 
and con(idering his yeeres and fortunes, very borious, enemie of delights, 
and readie to vndergoe all that which bis Vnckle would lay vpon him, or (if 1 
may ſo ſpeake it) build on his backe : Neither failed hee in bis choice, for this 
young man was ſuthciently enabled fo vndertake all forts of burthens. His mo. 
ther ſccing bim dead, ceaſcd not all her life time t@ mourne and weepe, neither 
would ſhe admir any conſolation,norlikewilc ſufter any by any meanesto dil. 
{wade her from her penſige thoughts. Burt intending this one thing, and whol- 
ly fixing her minde thereupon, ſuch was {hee all herlife time as ſhee was at bis 
funcrall. I ſay notthat {hee durſtnotriſe, but that ſhee refuſed to bee raiſed, 
iudging itnoleſſe thena ſecond orbitic to ſurceaſe her weeping. Shee would 
haue no [mage of ker deereft Sonne, neither would the liften to any that made 
mention of him; ſhe hatcd all mothers, and was moſt mad againſt Zin, be- 
cauſe that felicitie that was promiſed her Sonne, ſcemed to beetranſlated to 
hers, All herpleaſure was toliue in darkeneſle and ſolitude; ſhee no wayes 
thought on her brother, reieing thoſe Verſes that were compoſed, and thoſe 
honours which famous men had inucnted, in memorie of Marcellus. In bricte, 
ſhe ſhut vp her cares from all comfort , ſhee retired her ſelfe from all ſolemne 
Offices, and hating that too much reſplendent fortune of ber brothers great. 
nefſe, ſheebid herſelſe, and if I may fo ſpcake it, buried her felfe alive. Al. 
though her owne children, and their childrens children came flocking about 
her, yet would ſhce not giue ouer her mourning robe, offering out-rage in this 
reſpet to all thoſe that were her Allies, becauſc ſhethought herſeltealone al- 
though they remainedin ſafetie. 


2, Livia contra- | 
r:wiſe diſeeſterh | 


CHAS. LI, 
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OY I v14 had loſt her ſonne Dr»ſu:, who ſhould have beene Empe. 
S rour, and was at that time a great Captaine, He hadalrcady cn- 


tercd very farre into Germanic, and hxed his Enfignes there, 
whereit was ſcarcely knowne that there wereany Romancs. In 
this expedition hee dieda Conquerour, and during his fickaeſſe 
his very enemies gaue him great honour , not daring to promiſe themſclues 
that good which was expedient for thern ; T © this death which hee indurecd 
for the common-weale, there was ioyned a multirude of Romane Citizens, of 
peoples that were Allies,and ofall Italy (who had conduRed his body thorow 
the Citics, and Prouinces which were peopled by the Romans, who had made 
great moane for him) as farre as Rome, asif Dr#ſus had entred the ſame in tri- 
umph, His mother, that for a long way bad followed his bodie, and being ex- 
treamely gricued, by reaſon that as many Piles as thee ſaw flaming thorow out 
all Italy , ſo many times (cemed (hee ro behold her dead Sonne , bad notthe 


| mcancs to enioy bis laſt kiſſes, nor heare his ſweete and lateſt words, yet incon- 


tinently whenthe obſequies were performed, and that (hee had cloſed him in 


his T ombe; ſhee buricd her ſorrow with him , without aggricuing her ſelfe 


more 
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more then either her gravitie,or A»g477w greatneſle, or the equitit of the cauſe 
required, Meane while (hee caſcih not to publiſh her ſonnes praiſes in every 


| place, rorepreſent him vnto her ſelfe both privately and publikely ; to ſpeake 


moſt willingly of him, and take pleaſure in thoſe that recounted bis praiſes, 
when a4 no man could make mention of any other, but incontinencly the re- 
mcmbrance of D-uſ« made her perceive. Chooſe therefore which of theſe 
examples thouthinke moſt probable; if thou wilt follow he firlt,thou cutreft 
thy iclte oft from the number ofthe liging,thou wilt deteſt both thine owne & 
ocher mens children, and wanting him, thou wilt make all mothers afraid that 
meete with thee, Thou (haltdiſclaimethine honeſt and lawful! pleaſures, as ill 
beſceming thy condition, and ſhalt require nought elſe but to bee ſequeilred 
from company: in briete, thou ſhalt loath thine owne lite, becauſe it endeth 


not as quickly as thou delireft, Belides, (which isa thing eſtranged, and vn- 


worthy thy mind , which hath a farre contrary reputation) thou wilt make it 
knowne that thou wilt not live, and that thoucanſt nor dic. But if thou faſhion 
thy ſelfe according tothe example of this great woman, which is more milde 
and moderate, thoy ſhalt not veile bonnet vnder thy ſorrow, neither macerate 
or afti&t ehyſclfe ſo much : tor what folly is this (poore woman as thou art) 
rodrownethy ſclfe in ſorrow, and to increaſe thy miſeries ? Maintaine in this 
accident the vertue and moderation which thou haſt approucd inall the reſt 
of thy former life; for it there be any conueniency in ſorrow, when thou haſt 
alwaies the name of this young man (meſt worthy ot reſt) in thy heart and in 
thy mouth, thou thy (cite (halr place him in a happy abode if he appeare be- 
ore thee merry and ioytull as he did during his lite. 


[——— 


Cuayr, IV. 


Either will I perſwadethee by more forcible precepts, or com- 
mand thee to endure humane accidents with a mind more then 
humane, neither vpon the very day of the tuncrall will I force 
thee todrie vp the tearcs of a mother, I will doe thee iuſtice, 
The queſtion is between vs, whether thy griefe ought ro bee 

great or perpetuall : | aflure my ſelte, that the example of Zi#i4, whom thou 
baſt inwardly both knowne and honoured, will pleaſe thee more then the 

other. Sheecallsrhce tocounſaile her. Shee in the firſt furic ( when as mi- 
ſcricsare moſt impatient and furious) gaue an care tothe counſailes and com. 
forts of the Philoſopher _Arexs that attended her husband ; and confeſſed 
that it yeelded her much mere comfort then the Romanepeople , whom {hee 
could not diſguſt by her ſorrow , more then <Avguſius who Raggered ha- 
uing loſt one of the ftaiesof bis Empire, (ner would bee mened by the ſor- 
row of any of his: ) more then Tiberius bis ſonne , who ctcRed this then, 
that in that bitter and diſplealing funerals to all nations, hee found nothing 
milling but the number of one. This as Ithinke, was the induQion of that 
diſcourſe which hce vſcd in regarde of this woman , that was fo fettled in 
her opinions. Hitherto Ziu/a , (and as neerely as I could conceive , in as 
much as | was an inward Connſcllor to .Augnſius thy husband , who not 
onely knew thy publique ſayings and ations, bur alſo the ſecret motions of 
thy minde, )'thou haſt carefully endeuored that no man ſhould finde any thing 


that might give him cauſe of exception. Neither haft thou obſerucd this 
only 
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onely in affaires of importance, but in the [malleit things alſo thou haſt raken 
carc, let thou ſhouldeit doc any thing that might bee afraid of report, which 
freely cenſureth the ations of thegreateſt in this world. Neither thinke I that 
there is any thing that is more worthy thoſe that are in high place, then co par- 
4 don many things, and to require pardon of nothing. T hou art thereforeto 
obſeruc in this thing thine accuſtomed manner, notto limit amy thing whatſo- 
eucr, that thou wouldcſt hane done leflc or otherwiſe, 


| 


% 


Cua?r, V, 
he fourth Fter this, I deſire andentreate thee, that than ſhew not thy ſelfe 
We muſt ac- troward and intractable tothy friends. For thou art not to bee 
hr amps pot - ignorant, that all theſe know not how to bchaue themſclues, 
yeeld awilling whether they ſhall ſpeake any thing before thee of Dru, or 
| cre, to thoſe nothing, leſt eicherthe obliuion of ſo goble a young man ſhould 
'%:t ſpeakes/ | doe him iniuric,or his memory and mention wrong thee. When we are drawne 


th * whoſe de- . , 
ceaſſe pour ana apart, and are aſſembled together, wee magnifie his deedes and ſpecches as 


bewazied i» bit- | muchas in vs lieth, and be deſerueth it ; but in thy preſence we make no menti- 
IP on whatſocuer : thou arttherctore deprived of a great pleaſure, which is the 
prayſcs of thy ſonne. When I aſſure my ſclfe thon wouldeſt eternize him , if 
| then hadſt the meancs,although it coſt thee thy life. Suffer therfore,nay more, 
command men to ſpeake of bim, and yecld thine eare to the name and memo- 
ry of thy ſonne, thinke it no irkeſome thing (as other macn doe) who in ſuch ca- 
(cs interprete all things to the worſt that 15 ſpoken to them if a man propoſe 
thee ſome conſolations, thou inclincſt now to the other (ide, and forgetting all 
the goods thou haſt receiued, thou regardeſt the worler face of fortune,where- 
with ſhce moſt affrighted thee. In ſtead of caſting thine eyes on the connerſa- 
tion of thy ſonne, vpon his plcaſant and gracious entertainment, vpon hischil- 
dith and wanton flatteries, vpon the advancement of his ſtudics , thou ſeemeſt 
to bee enchained to this laſt appearance of life, and as it it were not monſtrous 
enough of it ſe}fe, thou heapeſt vp together whatſocuer may be poſhble. Long 
not I beſecch thee after ſo diſordinate a glory, which may make thceto bee e- 
ſteemed miſerable, amongſt'miſcrable. 
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MEAS YL 
. — Hinkelikewiſe that itis not an at of a generous mind tocarry a | 
os WE © BYE great appearance in proſperitic , when as life exhauſted runneth | 
| hweareto (<4 1 on his courſe with a full ſaile, For a peaccable ſca and a fauorable 
ap_—_ / | A3ESLR, wind approve nor the ſufficiency of a Pilot. There muſt ſome | 


| our mind. | ſtorme encounter vs that may approve the mind. And therefore 
diſcourage notthy ſelte, but contrariwiſe fland firme in thy place, and endure 
every burthen that is laid yponthee, being onely aftrighted with the firſtal- 

ſault: there is nothing that ſo much confoundeth {orrune, asareſolute mind. | 
. Atter this he ſhewed her herother ſon in ſateric,he ſhewed her her Nephewes, | 
to recempence the loſle of her ſonne, Ar that time <Aarcia thy aftaires 
werein hand, Ares fate by thee, and comtorted thee vnder another name. 


But thinke Marcia, that death hath taken from thee more then euer | 
was | 
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was taken from any mother (I will not flatter thee, or le{len thy lofle:) if teares 
may conquer the deſtinie, let vs vnite our reares, ler vs ſpend every day in for- 
row, lct the fleepelefle night conſume it felfe in fadnefſe, ler our hands violate 
our torne breaſts , and let our nailes imprint our ſorrow in our faces, let diſcon- 
rent exerciſe and extend it ſelfe in all ſorts of cruelty. But if thedead are recal- 
led by no teares, if Fate be immoucable ar:J cucrlallingly fixed , no milcric is 
changed,and dearth poſſefleth whatfocuer he hath taken awayzler ſorrow ceaſe 
becauſe iris vnprofitable. For which caufeler vs gouerne our f{clues, neither 
permit this paſhonto tranſport vs beyond meaſure. It is a ſhame tor a Maſter 
of a ſhip to ſuffer his helme to be beaten out of his hands by the billow,toneg. 
le& his Sailes that are ſhartercd in the winde, and leauc his ſhiptothe mercy of 
atempeſt; but he evenin [hipwrackeizto bee commended , who holdeth his 
helme in his hand, though the ſea ſwallow and (inke him. 


— 
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Q=£2-3 Ve yet there isa naturall inclination in vs tobewaile thoſe whom 
GS Ry we louc; who denies it,as long as it is moderate tFor thcreis a ne- 
ce{htie that preſſeth vs, and retireth,, and aſtonilacth the moſt 
conitant hearts, not only at ſuch time as our friends dic, but alſo 
when in this life by diuers occaſions they are ſeparated from vs. 
But that which opinion addcth , is more then Nature commandeth. Conlider 
how vnbrideled the defires of brute beaſts are, and yet they are ſhort. Cowes 
for a day ortwo lowe after the Bull , neither doth the wanton and wandring 
courſe of Marcslaſt long. Wilde beaſts after they have ſented the foote of 
their young ones, and haue ſearched them ſometimes amidſi the forreſt, when 
they rcturne backe againe to their empty dennes, ina few daies ſurceaſe their 
rage. Birds with great chattering flic about their empry neſts, but inan inſtant 
they are appeaſed, and keepe their accuſtomed flight. There is no creature 
that ſo long time bewatleth the wantof his young ones as man, who accompa- 
nicth his owne gricte, and is not only touched with the ſenſe thereof, bur allo 
with the conclulton hee hath taken with himſelfe,ro torment himſelte thus and 
ſo long time. And to the end thou mayeſt know , that it is an vnnaturall thing 
to bee broken with forrow ; firſt one and the ſame loſſe is mare hurtfvll to wo. 
men then men, to barbarians then civill men, rothe ignorant then the learned. 
But thoſe that hauc receiucd their forces from nature keepethe ſame tenure 
in all things. T bat which is divers , 1s not natural] : Fire at all times will burne 
the inhabitants of all Ciries, as well men as women, Iron will ſhew it felfe in 
cuery body thatirt hath power tocut vpon, Why ? by reaſon that Bature which 
doth nothing in vaine hath giuen them this property. One man feeleth pouer- 
tic, paine, lofle of children in one kinde, and that man in another kind , as cu- 
ſome teacheth bim, and asa fecble opinion of fearing of thoſe things that are 
terrible, maketh him either impatient or conſtant. 
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Gaine , that which is naturall decreaſeth nor by delay , but time 
coniumeth ſorrow, Bce (hee never fo rebellious, bee thee never 
ſo continuall, be (he neugg fo obitinate againtt remedies, yet time 
which is the molt cffeAvall meanes to mitigate fury,will weaken 
hcr. Trueitis Marcia, that as yet thou art very much afflied, 

and it ſemeth that thy ſorrow (not ſo vebement as at firſt, but ſerled and @b- 


| {&inare)hath contraſted a calloſitie, andis wholly bardned, Yet will time draw 


this trom thee by little and little, as oftentimes as thou ſhalt exerciſe thy ſelfe 
in other things, thy mind (hall finde ſume relicte. Now thou balt a guard 0- 
uer thy (elfe : but there is agreat difference whether thou permirtelt or com- 
mandelt thy ſelfe tomourne. How farre more beſceming is 1t for thine honch 
and venerable manner of li'c togiuc anend rothy ſorrow, then roexpeR that 
it ſhould cnd of it (elfe ? neither oughteſt rhuu to attend the day whercin ſor. 
row {hould abandon thee againſt thy will. But beginne thou firſt ro giue him 


pa ſport. 
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P&<PÞ> Hence grow we therefore ſo obſtinate in our complaints, if this 
OR that is done, be not by the commanyement of Nature ? It is be- 
cauſe we thinke that cuill ſhall never encounter vs, except then 
when we tecle the ſame : but as it wee bad aletrer of exempri- 
on, and that wee wereentied into a way more plaine then other 
men, the ſiniſter accidents of our neighbours cannot reach vs that our danger 
is as great as theirs, We fcc ſo many dead bodies paſle befor our dores , and lo 
many mourners that attend them with bitter reares : but in ficad of thinking 
on death, we ſhape out in our thoughtsa mans garment tor our young children, 
we runneto the warres, and aiready hu: band the inheritance and ſuccelhon of 
our fathers. We [ce ſo many rich men ſodainely become poore ; yer never fin- 
keth itinto our hearts, that our riches may as eaſily (lip out of our hands, as 
theirs did fromthem.. Our tall therefore muſt be the greater, becauſe we fecle 
not that we are ſubie to ſlippe, bur then when we arctalne and brought vnto 


' the loweſt. Thoſe things thar arc long time foreſecne;, aſſault vs more leaſurely, | 


Wilethou know thou art (although thou bee on foote) expoſed toall flrokes, 
and that thoſe weapons that have wounded thee , have bene enforced againſt 
others? Mognt thoua breach as if thou wert halte armed, vpon the one ſide | 
guarded by a great number of enemies, and where no one ſcalcth without ha- 
z ird, and expe thence roreceive the ſtrokes, and thinke that this raine of 1a- 
velines 1$aymed atthy head, and that theſe arrowes and ſtones that flic over 
thy head are intended againſt thee : when thou ſhalt ſee thatthey fall on one 
ſide or behinde thy backe, then maieſt thou cry ; O fortune thou ſhaltnor de- 
ccive me, neither ſhalt thov ſurpriſe me, eyther ſecure or negligent , I know 
ty deſignes : thou wouldeſt baue ſtrucken mee, but baſt wounded another. 
Burt what man is heethatcuer conſidered his goods as if they ſhould periſh? 
whois heamonegſt vs that durſt be ſo bold, as torhinke on his exile, his pover- 
ty or ſorrow ? Whois he, that if he be admoniſhed to thinke vpon his parents 
ſecurity, 
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ſecuritie, refuſeth it not as a direfull and ominous preſage, and that prayeth 
not thar this miſhap may ſooner fall vpon the head of his enemy , or on that 
his vatimely Counſellor and Admoniſhber? I thought not that this ſhould 
come to paſſe. Thinkeſt thou,that which chou knoweſt is incident vnto many, 
and thatthou ſceſt befall other men, cannot happen to thee : I heard an excel. 
lent Verſe and worthy Publins ; a E ; 


T hat which befortunes one may fall to many. 


This man hath loſt his children,and thou maieſt loſe thine. T hat man is con- 
demned, and thine innocency is vnder the ftroke. T his errour deceiueth vs; 
this maketh vs effeminare, whileſt we ſuffer thoſe things which we neuer fore. 
ſee chat we could ſuccour. Hee taketh away the power of preſent euils, who 
foreſeceth the future. 


- 
X. 


LL theſe acceſlaries Marciathat ſhine about vs,as children , ho- 
nours, riches, large Palaces, and people that expe at our doreto 
{alure andattend vs,a worthyz noble and faire Wife, (and other 
ſuch goods as depend on the inconftancy of mutable Fortune,) 
are but forreineand hiked Ornaments, which are not given but 
lent vs to decke the Theater wherein the Scene of outlite is ated, and which 
ought to be returned to thoſe ro whom they appertaine. Some of theſe mutt 
be brought home the firſt day, others the next day; few (hall perſeuer,and con- 
tinueto theend. \Weeare nor therefore to eſteeme them, as if they were our 
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| owne, they are but leat vs. The vie of them is ours , according as it pleaſeth 


time to whom they appertaine, Wee ought ro haue thoſe things which were 
giuen vs fora certaine time in areadineſſe, that when they bee called for, they 
may be re(tored without grudging. W icked is that Debtor that (landereth and 
iniurech his Credicor. Sothen wee ought co loue thoſe in ſuch ſort, who are il- 
ſued from vs, and whom according to the Law of Nature wee delire to leaue 
inthis Worldafter vs, and doe not amiſſeto wiſh that wee may dye before 
them, as if we had no promiſe that they ſhould ſuruine vs or continue with vs. 
Ofctimes the minde is to be admoniſhed to loue them as tran{itory things, yea 
as ſuch as are already parting from vs, and ler vs poſleſſe all char which For- 
tunc hath giuen vs, as a thing that muſt vaniſhin an inftanr : rake your pleaſure 
of your children, and letthem have the fruition of your ſelues, and withour 
delay cnioy all that pleaſure you aft:&, Ler no man build vpon tomorrowes 
content, I kaue ginen you too long delay; nothing of that houre in which wee 
are. We are to make haſte, death atrendeth at our backes, and allchis number 
that attendeth vs ſhall be ſcattered in a moment. Inleffethen a watch-word,all 
theſe ſecreties thall be diſperſed. All things are rauithed from you miſerable 
mortall men; you haue not the ſpiritto hue in following life; it thou complay- 
neſt the death of thy ſonne, the fault is in the time wherein hee was borne, for 
at that time was he deſtinated to die. He was given thee vpon that condition, 
and as ſoone as he came out ofthe wombe, he ranneafrerthis arreſt. Wee are 
vnder the rigorous and vnconquered power of Fortune , and endure our 
good or euill according to her pleaſure : ſhe atHiReth, outragethand tormen- 
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teth our bodies; ſome burneth (he with fre, cither to rune them, or to heale 
them : ſome ſhall the calt into the Sea , where after they haue ſtruggled with 


the waues,in ſtead of cafting them on the [hore or the ſand, the (hall caſt them | 


intothe belly of ſome great filh. Otherſome there are that (hee ſhall deraine | 


long time betwixt life and death, hauing tyred them by diuers ſorts of licknel- 
ſes; an{ likewiſe tryed them to an vacqgitant and laſciuious Miltris , that ma- 
keth no account of her Slaues, but ſometimes tormenteth and ſtrikeththem, 
ſometimes flatrereth and rewardeth them. What need wee complaine of the 
parts of our life? The wholeis lamentablez new incommodities ſhall vrge thee 
before thou haſt ſatisfied the olde : you ought therefore ro moderate your 
ſclucsinthole things, eſpecially , which you impaticntly ſuffer, applying one 
part of your thoughts to the apprehenſion of cuils, another to the lenle of 
them. 


— 
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Ve whence commeth ir that thou thus forgetteſt thine owne e- 
ſtate, and the condition of the whole World? T hou art borne 
mortall,and haſt brought forth morrcall children ; thou halt a bo- 
dieenclined cocorruption & diltration;hauing bin b-aten with 
lo many accidents and (icknefles, diiiſt thou hope 12 is fraile and 
weake a matter that thou had(t bred ſome thing ſolide and eternail! Thy ſonre 
is departed,that 15,he hath finiſhed his courſe,to which end they that are more 
happy then thy ſonne doe flocke and haſten. A!l theſe that wrangle art tbe 
Palace, that fill the Theaters, that pray in the Temples , march thuther but in 
a different place. Euen thoſe things which you reverence, and thoſe things 
which you deſpiſe, one death ſhall make equail. The ſame is commanded 
thee by the inſcription of the Oracle of Aroiuio, Know thy ſelfe. Whatis 
man? A broken Veſlell, athing more fraile then may bee imagined; there 
need no great Tempeſt ro breake thee, wherelocuer thou art calt, thou art 
ſhattered. Whatis man? A weake, fraile, and naked bodie, diſarmed by 
Nature, that needeth anothers helpe, abandoned to all the outrages of For- 
rune; inthe greatelt vigor of his ate, expoſed for a prey ro wild beats, ſubieRt 
ro bee ſpoyled by the next that meeteth him, framed of thoſe things that hauc 
no frmitic or continuance; taire in appearance, and in outward lincaments, 
but neither ableto endureeicher colde , heate or trauell. Tendiag through 
his age and idlencfle, to conſume himſelfe, fearing that which nouriſheth 
him, becaule that ſometimesthe want thereef gricucth him , and ſometimes 
the abundance buritcth him. Carefull and ſulpicious of his ſecuritie, his ſoule 
dwelleth in his bodie as buta borrowed and lothing abode : a ſodaine noyle 
and vnexpetted, and dreadfull rouch of the eare will drive her trom him, 
and alwaycs bis nouriſhment corrupteth and humbleth him. Doc wee re- 
member that death which is neceſſary roall men, ſtriketh at one man? Was 
not this building rayſed to the end to'bee ruined? His Odours, Sanours, 
Lafhitudes, Watchings, Humours, Meates and other things , without which 
he could not liueare the occaſion of his death. On whar fide ſocuecr he tur- 
neta himſelte, be incontinently eſpicth the markes of his infirmity. Every Ayre 
1s not good for him, the change of Warers, an vnaccuſtomed breath of winde, 
and other light and hurtfull cauſes make him feele that hee is ſickly , rotten, 
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broken, and char hee beganne his life with re2res. Meane while, what troubles 
doth this Catite creature caule ? how many thoughts hammereth hee in lus 
head being forget: ull of his owne condition ? His thoughts wander vponim- 
mort2lities and cternities, tie ditpoicth of the aftaires of his third and fourth ge- 
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| neration , and whilcit he thus {weltreth atter theſe lono 2 apprehenitons, death 
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| 
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| layes holde on tim, and chat which Wa call age is but 2 {mail reuolution of 
yeares. 
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Wh CT moued inth 
haſt receiued no pleaſurcs by tm, or for thar thou mighteſt haue 
enioyed greater if he had lived longer? [t chou (ay that thou hail 
recezed none,thou wile make thy lofle moretollerable, For men lefle com- 
| Þ! laine the miſſe ofrhole rhingsrhat haue g given them neither ioy nor pleaſure. 
| And if thou conf-.fle cat et ſonne hath highly contented thee, thou art nor 


| ro complaine, becauſe he is rak 
| hat cenioyed. I hou hit like wile reaped orcat fruit of thy labours in his very e- 


| ducation, except haply they who caretully nourith yoog whelpes and birds, 
"nd ſuch like friuo! ous 4 delights of the minde , conceiuc ſome picalure inclc 
ſight, touch and wanton fawn ning of mure beaſts; and that education it (elte is 
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en from thee, bur ro gtue thankes tor that thou | 
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not the fruit of education, to thok that nou their children. Alc hough | 


therefore his induftrie hath profited thee nothing 
preſerued thee, that cis prudence hath notemployed it (elſe ty does theegogd, 


, neither his diligence hath | 


yer thar which thou haſt had, and loued, is the fruit of thy Iabour. Bur it | 


miv2hr either have bee nelonger orgreater. Yerart thou delc better withall, 
then if ithad not happencd at all;tor if choice may be pincn, whether ir be bet. 


| terto be happy for a ſmall time or never, it were b<tter for vs to enioy thoſe 


eo0ds which muſt quietly paſſe from vs, then to have none at all, Hadit thou 

' rather have had an vathrife,vvho had nothing good in kim, bur the title & name 

of a ſonne, or this thy ſonne who was of fo good a nature? The young man 
was quickly prudent, quickly pious , quickly an Huſband, ſudainly a tarhe 

| quickly 1 M1giftrate or Othcer, and ſudainly a Prieft ; In bricte, allgood 

things 1ppeared ſudainly in him. Scarcely d 1elong » and ercatenads betall any 


—— — 


man. Thi ere is no felicitie tharengureth Jong , or char attainerh his period, bue | 


by little and little. I he Immortall gods inte nding to giue theea fonne for a 1:t- 
tl: rime, did preſently givethee him, fuch as he might haue prouecd by contis 
nuance. Neither canſt thou lay this, thatthou onely art choten by the godsto 
enioy thy lonnea little while. Calt chine eyes every way amon »ſtthy acqu: 411n- 


| ranc? and ſtrangers,thou ſhalt euery where meere with prearcr. Great Captains | 


anJ Princes haue tafted hereof. I he Poets hauc notexempred the go dsthem- 


ſelu2s, and | rhinke they have thus made men beleeue, thar the gods were de- | 
eted, that the y migift pacifie and lefſenthe lorrow wee conceine inthe lofle 


houſe Co miſerable that (h1ll nor find folacein renard of 2 


more atHited and miſerabic. Afluredly [ haue nor {o il! an opinionot thy 
manners that ] would thinke tharthou wilt more eaſily endurethy crofle, if 1 | 
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| 47d Puluillus, 


a ridiculous thing to colle the examples of morrtalitie:) but to the end thar 
thou maiſt know that there were many who haue lefſened their aduerlities by 


Th: eighteenth, | bearing them patiently, I will begin with a moſt happy man. Zucius Scillalolt 


| bis ſonne, neither did this caſualtie weaken his malice or his extreme rigor both 
' towards enemies and his Citizens. Neither was it the cauſe why bee might 
' not ſeemeto viurpe that ſirname ſecurely which hee tooke vpon him after the 
| loſſeof his ſonne, neither afraid of the hatred of men,on whoſe mileries bis 0- 
ver fruitfull felicities conſiſted; neither of the gods diſpleaſure, whoſe crime ir 
| was that Scilla was ſo happy. But what Scilla was , let vs leave amonglt thoſe 
things that are vncertaine,yer wil his enemies conlefle that be rooke vpon him 

armes happily,and gave them ouer diſcreetly, And inregard of that whereof 
we now ſpeake, it appeareth that itis no great euil] which atrainteth and at- 

taineth thoſe thar are moſt happic. And no lefle let Greece admire that father, 

who during the time of his Sacrifice recetuing tidings of his ſonnes death,one- 

ly commanded the Mulician to hold his peace,and tooke the Crowne from his 

| head, and afterwards duly finiſhed rhe reſt of the Sacrifice. 
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IK / luillus the chiefe Biſhop did this , who at that time as hee held 
ty the pot, and dedicated the Capitol], receiuedtydings of his ſons 
mf, death,and yet withousmaking (hew of that was told vnto him, 
pronounced the ſolemne Hymme of the Pontifical] Conſecrati- 
T on, without interrupting the ſame with any ſighes; and bearing 
the name of his {onne, he praied 7epiter to be propitious & fauourableto the 
Citieand Common. Weale. Couldeſt thou haue thought that this ſorrow 
which vponthe firſt day, and the chiefeſt aſſault could not draw the Father 
frem the publike altars and ſolemne dedication, ſhould eucr haue ceafled? vn. 
doubtedly Pulnillus was worthy of a memorable dedication, worthy of a 
high Prieſthood, who delaſted not from worſhipping the gods ; no not when 
they were diſpleaſed : yerthe ſame man as ſoone as he came home, and had ſa- 
tisfied his griefe with teares, and powred forth ſome lamentations ant having 
fulfilled thoſe Ofhces which were accuſtomably due vnto the dead , retnrned 
| tothe Capitol with a merrie countenance. P../£milins about that time of his 
| ſorenownedtriumph,wherin he led before his Chariot the King Perſeus as his 
Priſoner, & had giuen two of his ſons to be adoptedinto another Family,ſaw 
rherwo other buried, whom he had reſerved to himſelfe: what were theletwo 
thinkeſt thou, when as Scrp/o was one of theſe that was giuen to bee adopted? 
yet the Romane people beheld Paulus Chariot void, and he vnmooued, yer de- 


" 
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claymed he, and gave thankes vntothe gods, becauſe they had granted him 
his wiſh. For he had beſought them oftentimes, that if for (o great a viQorie | 
ſome greater incommoditie might betall kim , ic mighs rather redowne to his 
private, then the publike damage. Sceftthou with how great a mind he bareit? | 
he gaue thera thankes for the death of his childzen. Could ſuch a change move | 
any man more? he had loſt in oneinſtanr his ſolaces and his Rtayes,and yet Per- 
ſens had not that creditto ſee Paulus «/£milins (ad or diſtreſled, 
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P&P Hy now ſhould I leade thee thorow ſo innumerable Examples of 
\WE/R great men,& ſeek out miſerable men?as if it benota harder mat- 
rer to find Gut ſuch as were happy ? What boulcis irthar hath 
continually ſtood at one ſtay in all reſpets ? wherein there hath 
not hapned ſome diſtaſter and perturbation?Conſider the yearcs 
one afrer another, and markethoſe that haue bin Conluls,and it thou wilt, Lu- 
cins Bibulus,and Caius Ceſar:and thou hale ſee betwixt theſe two companions 
that were mortall enemies, one and the ſame fortune. Lucivs Bibulns a man 
more honeſt then ſtout, had two of his ſonnes ſlaineat one time. They were 
both of them a ſcorne to an «£gyprian Souldier ; ſo that the father had more 
occa(ton to bewaile the indignity they had receiued at his hands, then the loſle 
of his caildren; yet Bib/{u;(rhat during the whole time of bis Conſulate, had 
kept houſe by reaſon of the euill carriage of his fellow Conſul ,) receiving ty- 
dings of this accident, came abroad and performed his woonted and publike 
Othces. What could heedoelefſe then beſtow one day on his ewo ſonnes ? {0 
quickly ended be his ſorrow tor his children, who had bewayled the Conlulate 
a whole yearc. Caias Ceſar when hee had ouer-runne the whole Countrey of 
| England, and could not containe his felicity within the Ocean, bad tydings 
that bis Daughter was dead, which by her lofle drew the publike peace into 
danger:he had repreſented before hiseies his ſonne in Law,Cneius Pompey, who 
could not endurethat any other ſhould be reputed or held more great in Rome 
then himſelfe, and who would hauc oppoſed himſelfe againſt all thoſe which 
pretended to be aduanced, although it were not to his diladuanrage ; yer not- 
withſtanding all this, Ceſar for three dayes executed that charge which was 
commirted vato himin being Generall , and ouercame his ſorrow lo loone as 
he was wont to oucrcomeall other things, 
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> Hy ſhould I relate vnto thee the Funerals of the other Cſars ? I 
will only tell thee this,that in my iudgement Fertune having ſo 
rudely aflailed chem, hath giuen by this meanes a profitable in- 
firution to the whole World; for (hee maketh them ſeethat 
the children of the gods, & luch as ſhould engender gods, baue 
not their owne Fortune in their hands as they haue other mens. Diuuws _Awugn- 
fs having loft bis children & nephewes ; '(in briefe the whole progeny of the 
Ceſars, ſupported his deſolate houſe by adoption; yet endured hetheſelofles 
as temperately as if he had beenealready deified, and as if ſome one had done 
him injury, if hee ſhould haue come and complained of the Deities. Tiberins 
Ceſar both had loſt him whom he begar, and him whom he had adopted, yet 
notwithſtanding he him'elfe pronounced the Funerall Oration , in prayſe of 
his ſonne in the publike place of declamations, and conſtantly Rood in the 
light of the dead body,and had bur a veile betweene them to conceale the bo- 
dy from the ſight of the high Biſhop. Although the Romane people wept, hee 
changed not his countenance, and made Seramnws know ( who ftood taſt by 
bim,) that he was armed with patience to endure the lofle of his children. Sectt 
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thou not this great number of men of note, enriched with ſo many gifts of the 
mind, and ſo many honours both publike and particular, whom death (that 
deuoureth all things) ſpareth not ? 'Nay further,this tempeſt extendeth it ſelfe 
ouer the whole World;and without eleRion deftroyerh all things,and maketh 
them at her owne Command euery man to giue a reaſon, and thou (halr finde 
that no man hath entred into this World bur to forlake ir, 
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£ Know what thou wilt ſay; Thou haſt forgotten that thou com. 


S [9.5 forteft a woman,and onely telleſt vs of the examples of men:bur 
$2 who dare maintaine that Nature hath ſhewed berſelfe partiall in 
Pry womens bchalte, and hath reſtraincd their vertnes? Belecue mee 
># they haue the ſame vigorand free facultie of winde as men baue, 
to apprehend that whichis honeſt, and if they accultome themſeclues, they en- 


LY 


ſpeake we this ? In that where Zucretia and Brutus delivered the Romancs 
from the captiuitiz of Kings: weemuſt acknowledge our libertie ro proceed 
from Brutus, and weare indebted to Lncretia, for Brutus. Tn that where wee 
hauceternizcd Ce/;athe Virginin thenumber of rhe moſt valiant of her time, 
by reaſon of her vndaunted boldnes, when in deſpight of the enemy ſhe ſwam 
ouer T y-cr. Her Statue on horſebacke, planted in the midſt of that famous and 
ſacred ſtreet, reprocheth our young men that are mounted in their Coaches, 
and enter in that fort into that Citie, wherein we haue made Preſents of Hor- 
ſes vnto women : bur if thou wilt haue me ſer thee downe an example of wo» 
men that have endured the death of their friends conſtantly, I will not begge it 
from dore to dore, I will produce out of one Family the two Corneliaes. The 
firſt was Sczproes Daughter, and Mother to the Gracchi. Shee had twelve chil- 
dren tbat all of them dyed before her. As touching ten of them, whom Rome 
neither apperccived living or dead, if I may fo fpeake it, the Joſſe might in 
ſome lort be borne. Bur in reſpet of thoſe ber two ſons T iberins Gracchus and 
Carus, (whom they that admit nor for peaceable men, yet muſt they acknow- 
lege them for honourable Perſonages)ſhe ſaw them (laine and vnburied. And 
when as ſome one in comforting her called her poore and deſolate Mother : 
| Nener (faith hee) will I call my ſelfe vnhappy who hae bred the Gracchi. The 
| other Cornelia loſt Linius Dxuſus her lonne a young Gentleman, well borne,ot 
great hope, arid one that foilowed the example of the Gracchr, who hauing 
| letc ſome Suires of great importance vnperfet, which concerned the Com- 
| mon. Weale, was flaine in his owne houſe, and no man knew who did the 
deed ; yer Corxel;aendured the bloudie and vnreuenged death of her ſonne, 
with asgreata minde as hee made Lawes. Now Marcis ſhalt thou become 
friends with Fortune againe, if thou conſider that ſhe hath darted the like Ar- 
row<Sagainlt thee, as thee did againſt the Scrptioes , their Mothers three Chil- 
dren, and Ceſarsthemlelues. Life is replenithed and broken with diuers ac- 
cidents, which kaue no long repoſe, and almoſt no truce. T hou haft bad foure 
Children Marcia : bur they lay that thereis no Arrow that falleth in vaine that 
, Is thor againita troupe of the enemy. Is it ſo great a wonder that ſo great a 
; Company covid not bee ouer-paſled without enuie or loſle? Butin this was 
| Fortuac more vniuſt, becauſe ſhenot onely rooke away thy Children, = 
mace, 
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qual! part and portion with his Lord. Forcune bath left chee rwo daughters 
and their cbildren,and of all cheſe (he hath onely borne away thy ſonne, whom 
thou ſo much bewayleſt, having forgotten the other that was dead before 
him. T hou baſt by this ſonnerwo daughters who reſemble their father , if 
thou bring them vp and nourith chem againſt thy heart, they are two mightie 
burthens ; contrariwiſe, ifchou take pleaſure in them, they will be great com- 
forts vnto thee. To this end brought he them thee , that ſeeing theſe daugh- 
rers they ſhould refreſh the memorte of thy ſonne,and not of thy ſorrow. T he 


hath rent them vp by the roots , or the violent tempeſt hath broken them by 
a violent wherrie, nouriſheth the reſt of their fiens, and preſently ſerteth the 
ſeedes of thoſe plants he hath loſt, and in a moment (wr time is as violenc 
and headlong in increaſes, as the is in loſſes) they ſpring more flouriſhing 
then thoſe that were loſt. Subſtirute now theſe daughters of Hetillixs in his 
ſtead, and fill vp the voyde place. Relieve thou one ſorrow with a double 


ling then that which isloſt; we are more partial] to thoſe that are lefr, and 
more deſirous of choſe thatare taken from vs. But if thou wilt eſtimate how 
much Fortune ſpared thee, even then when ſhe was angrie with thee, thou 
ſhalt know thatthou halt more then comtorts, wines lo many Nephewes 
and two daughters. 


CHuare, XVIL 


Ay this likewiſe, Iris, I would move me, if Fortune ſhould 
1&3 reipeR every one according to his behauiour: good men ſhould 
& never be ſeconded by misfortunes ; but now I ſee without any 
> Jifference,and after the ſame manner, that both 'good and bad 
are indifterently diſtreſſed: Yer is ita grieuous marcer to loſe a 
yourg man whom thou haſt brought vp, & that now would be both an helpe 
and ornament to his father and mother. Who denies thatitisa grievous mat- 
ter? yeris it humane. To this wert thou borne, tbat thou ſhouldcft loſe, that 
thou ſhouldeſt die, that thon ſhouldeſt hope, that thou ſhouldeſt feare, that 
thou (houldeſt diſquiet both thy ſelfe and others, that thou ſhovldeſt feare 
and wiſh death, and that which is worſt of all, that thou ſhouldeſt neuer 
know in what eſtate thou wert. If a man ſhould ſay to bim that would em- 
barke and fayle to Syracuſa : Before thou ſer ſayle , conlider all the com- 
moditics and incommodiries of thy voyage, then enter thou the Shippe. 
Theſe are the things that thou mayeſt wonder at. Firſt of all, thou (halc 
lee S1cilie_ dinided from 7talies by a little arme of the Sea, whereas in 
times palt they were of one contigent, The Sea in that place maketh ſo. 
daine inſults; 


Diniding Italie from Sicilie_. 


| Then ſhale thou fee { for thou muſt overpaſſe ſwiftly that dangerous in- 
! pate of the Seca) thar Gulfe of Charybdu fo renowned amongſt the Poets, 
| which as long as it is free from the Southerne winds is peaceable and calme 
| but 


made choyce of them ; yet ſay thou not that he is wronged that hath his e- 


Huſbandman when he ſees his I rees overturned, which eyther the Winde | 


ſolace. T ruely thisis the nature of mortall men, tharnothing is more plea- | 
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but if any winde breath from that place, (he ſwalloweth (hips in her deepeand 
d<uouring billowes. Thou ſhalt likewile lee the fountaine of .4rethuſa, (lo 
celebrated among{t the Poets) wonderfully cleare and pure in the bottome, 
and bubling vp Water that is very colde , whether thou draweſt it from the 
ſpring, or whether ſhe iflueth from vnder the earth , where ſhe loſerh her 
ſc/ſe, and paſleth vnder the ſea without intermixing her ſelte,loſing her ſweet- 
nefſe amiddeſt the ſale Water. Afterwards, thou ſhalt arriue in the ſecureſt 
Hauen that Nature cucr made, or that humane induſtrie hath accoramoda- 
red far the ſecuritie of Shippes, ſo aflured and calme that the furie of moſt 
orcateſt rempeſts cannot any waies affli or encreaſe the ſame. I hou ſhalt 
; ſce the place where the Athenian Nauie was diſcomfited , when ſo many 
' thouſand men were loſt , and lockt vp in that renowned priſon, ſo immea- 
| ſurably high, and builded of hewen ſtone, After this, the great Citie of 
| Syracuſa , and her towred Walls of greater extent then ere the Confnes of 
| diuers Ciries , and no day without Sunne-ſhine. Burt after you baue leene } 
| all theſe commodities, on the other ſide, there preſenteth it ſelfe a moſt 
| hote and vawholeſome Summer time, which corrupteth the benehires that 
the \Vinter kad cauſed. There ſhalr thou finde the Tyrant Dionyſius lworne 
enemie of Liberrtic, Juſtice, and Lawes ; deſirous of goucrnement, and do- 
mination, and of life alſo. After his baniſhment, ſome he will burne, o0- 
therſome he will beate, theſe vppon a fleight occaſion he will commaund 
to be beheaded, to fatisfie his lufts ; hee ſhall make vſe both of Male and 
Female: and amongſt the loathſome troupes and attendants of Kingly in- 
temperance , it ſhall bee a ſmall matrer ar one time ro commit pollation 
| both waics. Thou halt heard what may invite thee, and what may with- 
| draw thee ; therefore eyther ſaile onward, or flay behbinde. If after this re- 
| lation any man ſhould ſay that hee would enter Syracuſa - can hee juſtly 
| complaine againſt any man bur himſclfe , who ſhould not have falne vnto 
; theſe mileries , except willingly and wittingly bee bad ſowght them out ? 
| Thus fpeaketh Natureto vs all. I deceive no man, theu if thou bearcſt chil- 
dren, maiſt haue them faire, maiſt haue them deformed, and if baply thou 
| bring torth many, one of them may as well be a Protefor of his Countrie, 
as another a Traytor. Thinke not that they (hall mount to that high dig- 
pitie , that. no man dare ſpeake euill of thee for feare of them. But propoſe 
thisto thy ſelfe, that they may be ſo di\ſolute and licentious that everie one 
' will cuiſe them. Nothing bindreth them co acquite themſelues of that de. 
uotion which they owe vnto thee : neyther are they forbidden to praile thee, 
yet diſpoſe thy ſelfe, as if thou wouldeſt lay them on the Bierc, eyther 
| Childrea, young men or old men ; for yeeres concernethis matter nothing at 
all : becauſe there is no funerall,that is not accompanied with ſorrow, and at- 
| tended by the parents. If after theſe conditions, which now baue beene pro- 
| poſed, thou burieſt thy children, thou canſt in no ſort complaine againſt the 
| gods, who haue promiſed thee nothing. 
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CHare, XVIIL 


Er vs therefore now apply and compareall che courſe of our life 
according to this example; haue told thee (fince thou art deter- 
mined co vilit Syracuſa) what thing may pleaſe thee, and what of- 
fend thee, & ſuppole that now when thou art ro enter life, | come 
and give thee this counſell. Thou art to enter a Citie , that is 
common both ro gods and men,comprehending all things, obliged to certain 
eternall and irrevocable Lawes; where the celeſtiall bodics performe their 
courle without repoſe or laſhtude. T here ſhalt thou ſee innumerable ſtars, and 
wonder to [ce one Planet that enlightgeth all things ; the Sun that by his dai- 
ly courſe diuideth the ſpaces of day and night, equally diſtinguiſhing the yere 
into \Winter and Summer. I here {halr thou ſeethe nofturnal ſucceſhon of th: 
Moone, borrowing her milder and remiffer heate from her brothers beames ; 
ſ»merimes hidden, and ſtraight againe over-looking the whole earth with a 
full face,admirable in her increaſes and decreaſes, being no one day the ſame, 
but alcered continually. Thou ſhalt ſee the ficrie Planers obſeruing different 
courſes,and {hining oppolitely the one againſt the other in their Spheares : on 
their {o ſodaine courſes depend the deſtinies of nations,great and lefler effects 
doe 'ollow, according to the benignitic or malignitie of their apes. Thou 
wilt admireto behold the clouds that are gathered, the raines that fall, the 0b- 
lique flathes of lightning, and the thunderin the ayre. When thou ſhalr caſt 
thine eyes vpon the carth (that are alreadie glutted with the ſight of celeftiall 
wonders;)thou ſhalt be enterrained with another form of things and wonder- 
full in another kind. On this (1de,the extent of ſo ſpacious plaines that the ceie 
cannot apprehend them; on thar (1de, thetoppes of mounraines enuying the 

clouds, charged with ſnow, the downefall of rivers, the floudes iſſuing trom 
one and the ſame ſowrce, running from Eaſt to Welt, the forrefts inconltantly 
bendingtheir bowes vpon the tops ofthe higheſt mounraines, ſo many woods 
with the beaſts that inhabirethem, and ſuch varietie of melodious birds. Afeer 

theſe,the diuers (1tuation of Cities, the nations ſeparated the one from the 0+- 
ther by the difhculty of paſlages,the oneretiring themſclues to the mountains, 
the other ſpread theraſelues along the rivers des lakes, vallics, and marſhes: 
the harveſt forwarded by the hn{b1ndmans hand: the trees fruirfull without 
alliſtance ofman,the gentle fleating of breakes and of the lawndes,the pleaſant 
gulfes,the commodious havens, ſo many liles diſperſed in the Ocean, which 
by their ſituation diſtinguiſh the ſeas. | ſpeak not of pearles or precious ſtones, 
nor of gold that runneth amidſt the ſands of che molt violent rivers, nor of 
thoſe firesthat are enkindled both in the earth and in the ſeas, nor of the Oce- 
an, which is the bond of Nations which ſeparateth them with a triple ſtraight, 
hauing otherwaies her perpetuall flux and reflux. When ber billowes are laid, 
and ftealealong without any agitation of the windes, thou {halt ſee terrible 
filhes, and of incredible greatneſle : others more heauic which (wimme along 
vnder the conduR of others, ſome verie ſwift, and more ſodainein their tur- 
nings then a veſlell with many Oares, others breathing out water to the great 
dangers ofthoſe that ure Paſſengers. Thou ſhale obſerue on theſe Seas cer- 
taines veſlc}s that go to ſeeke out new found lands, thou ſhalt ſee thar humane 
boldneſſe would know and diſcover all things ; and thou thy ſeife ſhalt be a 
lookeron, and the greateſt Aduenturer in the voyage: thou ſhalt learne and 
reach 
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| reach Arts, whercof ſome tend to the commoditie, otherfome to the orna- 

| | raent, and others tothe gouernement ot this lite, Buron the other lide , there | 
| | {hall be a chouſand plagues of bodie and Loule, warrcs, thetrs, impriſonings, | 


—— - 


lhipwrackes, heate, cold, tetrible changes of the ayre, andcruell puniſhment 
of our bogics, and of thoſe whom we lone molt ; and fanally , ceath which 
| chou kavowelt not whether it ſhall be ſweet and ealte,, or accompanied with 
tortures and grievous puniſhments. Deliberare with thy lelfe, and ballance 
| carcfuily which of thcſe rwo thou wilt entertaine :if chou haſt part of thoſe 
| e£00ds that are mentioned before , thou mult iſlue ikewiſe thorow the midit 

ofthole mileries. Thou wilt anſwer that thou wilt live, and why not ? Nay, 
| racher I chinke that rhou pretendelt not to approch {ucha thing wacreof thou 
| | can{t not endure thatany one ſhould pull any portion from thee. Liue there- 
' tore aSit becommeth thee z no man, ſailt thou, hath demaunded oor aduice. | 

Our parents haue conſulred about vs, who whereas they knew the condition 
| | of lite verie wcll, haue brought vs vp vnta that end. | 
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Vt to returne to conſolations, we muſt firſt of all ſee what the in- 
tirmictc is whereunto we ought ro apply a remedie. Secendly,in 
what manncr. He that rgourneth is moucd with the lofle of him 

& whom hc loucd,and this appeareth tollerable in it ſelte. For we 

bewaile noc thoſe who Curing their lite time are and ovghr ro be 

| cone before v4 abſent from vs,aichough wee be depriued of their prelence andthe aide they 
| and wee (allo. | Might yeeld vs. Itis therefore opinion that tormenteth vs, and all aftlition is 
damcly follow | a5 mucho bepriſed as we hauc ratedit at. I he remedy is in our owne hangs. 
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| after them | Ler vs tudge that our friends, parcnts, and ncere kinstolke are abſent, and ler 
| vs decciue our ſelues, we haue diſmiiled rhem ; nay more, we have ſent them 
The two and | bxfo:c with a purpoſe to io}low them. T his likewife moucth him that meur.- 
ewentiecgtt | neth; I (hall wanconero defend me, and prota from contempt. I 
tiumesit is bett:1 CEL, 1331 Wait Onero Gorong C , JIN | TOIC CL MICE TI GM CONTIen P . 0 
- . - - - *1 
for ws to be 2. viea ſcarce probable, but yera true comfort: In our.Citic want of children 
one 18:36 | petteta vs more grace then it taketh from vs. And fo much hath ſolitude 


panie. | 


| enabled olde age that was wont to diſtroy ir, that fome taine hatred of their 
| children, Torae for{weare them, and willingiv make themſelucs deſolate. I 
rhe three ans | KNOW what thou whit lay,my derriments moue me not, for keis vnworthie 
nycnticth, $ince | Of ſolucethat taketh it heauily that bis ſonne is departed frem him, as if hee 
roſe tate | had loa (laue, and that conlidercih in bis ſonne any other thing then his | 
—- png" | O6Wae DCFio1. \V bat therciore moucth thee £2 arcia ? whether art thou a- 
| Puid rot weepe | grieucd becauſe thy fonne 1s dead ? or for that be lived nor long ? If becauſe 
| [57190 o, | heis Qcad,thouſhovidlt bauc becne alwates ip gricfe , for thou knewet al- 
werreth. beats | Waics that he ſhould die. Thinke this, tharthe dead areaflicted wich no euils, 
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| pyeatcth, Deaths ; . | ( 
| 5 vHeeadef mis | tho'ethings that make hell reriible vnto vs, arc but fables , we know that the | | 
| Cie | dcadarenot enfoldedin gdarkeneſle, chat they arc not in priſon. We belicue P 
deriodtbatiz | not ihoſe Aouds laming with fire, neither the lake of forgerfulneſſe, nor the y 
4 mtengen wy | ;1Jdgement Seat, neither tharthere are any guil:ic inthar fo large libertie , nci- f. o 

n 
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'"n refpeft of the ' _— 27 ! | 
body, and ti the | FUE iaKewile that chereare T'yrants. | keleare pocticall, and thus have they 
| 15me «/i,med | tormented vs with vaine terrors. Death is both the the ſolution and end of all 
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_ yl lorrow,bcyond which our cuils paſſe nor, for [he repoſcth vsinthar tranquili- | q 
® glans | ty wacrcin we lay betoie we were borne. Ita man will be ſorrowtull for thoſe ' tn 
| | that | 
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that are dead, let him haue compatſhon likewiſe on thoſe that are vnborne. 
Death is neither good nor euill. Forthat may becither good ar cuill which is 
any thing ; bur that which of it ſelfe is nothing, and reduceth all things to no- 
ching, betrayeth vsto no fortune. For thoſe things that are good and euil hauec 
relationto ſome matter. Fortuwe cannot derayne that which Nature hath 
diſmiſſed, neyther can he bea miſerable man tharis no man. T by ſonne is ex- 
empted trom thoſe bands wherein he was in bondage. He is entertained by a 
great and cternall peacezhe is not atHited with the teare of pouertie, the care 
ot riches, the prouocations of luſt atrainting the minde by pleaſures; he is not 
touched withthe enuy of another mans felicitie, neither are his modeſt cares 
beaten with any flanders. Hee beholdeth neyther publique nor priuare 
(laughters , he taketh not care for that which is to come, neither dependeth he 
on euents which tend andinclinealwaics trom cuil ro worſe. At laſt he is ſhayed 
in ſuch aplace, from whence nothing may drive him away, and where no- 
thing aftrighteth him. 
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How ignorantare men of cheir miſeries, who praiſe not death 
XY which is the beſt inuention of nature! Which whether it include 
| CERHIZY) 2 felicitie, or repulſerh calamitie, or terminateth facictic or laſh- 
6} —_ | 

SI9JS/ I cude of oldeage, or carries away youth in his flower whilft her. 

> terthings are hoped for , or cutteth off childhood before he vn. 
dergoe dangerous courſes: She is the end ot all, the remedic:of many,the with 
of divers men, deſcruing better of no men,then of thoſe co whom ſhe came be- 
fore ſhe wascalled. She diſmiſſeth the (laue in diſpight of his L ord, ſhee vn- 
chaineth priſoners, ſhakes off the ferters ofchoſe men whom tyrants huld cap- 
tive, She ſheweth banithed men that haue alwaies their acarts and eyes fixed 
vpon their countrie, that ic is a ſmall matter amongſt whom they are laid and 
buried. She when as Fortune hath diuided common goods vnequally , and 
hath given to two brothers different things, maketh them equa!l. She ir is thar 
hath neuer done any thing according to another mans liking, the it is in which 
no man hath felr bis humility,the iris thac hath obeied no eflhe it is Marcia 
whom thy father deſired. She it is,] ſay, that bringethit to paſe that to be born 
is no puniſhment, that cauſerth me not to loſe my courage when | am threacned 
by infinite accidents, that maketh me preſerue my mind entire and m2ifter of 
himſelfez I know where | muſt arriue ; I ſee on this (ide gibbers of divers fathi- 
on,ſome hanging their heads downeward towards the earth, ſome thruſt tho. 
row wich ſtakes, ſome having their armes ſtretched out vpon the gallows. I ſee 
cords,ſtrapadoe3,and tortures for every member of the body, yea |:kewiſe I ſee 
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| death, On the other (1de,] perceiue furious enemies, & proud citizens, but here 


likewiſc ſee [ death. It is no bard matter to ſerve, when as at ſuch time as a man 


| cannot endure bis maſter, he may atraine his libertie by ſtepping one foote tor- 


ward;againſt the iniuries of life I haue the benefit of deatb. Thinke how much 
good a fitand commodious death affordethvs,and what euils haue befalne ma- 
ny by living too long. [f Pompey(that honor & ſupport of our Commonweale) 
had dyed at Naples,vndoubredly a man might baue ſaid, Behold the Prince of 
the Romane people is departed. But now the adteRion of a little more time 
made him fall from the height of his dignitie. He ſaw his legions (laine before 

his 
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bis face, and wbat miſerable remainders were theſe of that battaile, where the 
Senators ledde the armie , tothe end that their Generall might be ſaued? Far 
anon after he ſaw the Zgyprtian murtherer,and preſented bis ſo venerable bo- 
dicto a ſouldier that ſlew kim. And had his life beene ſaved, he bad repented 
bimſelfe. For whata ſhame bad it beenethat a King ſhould have given Pom- 
pey his life? If AMarcw Cicero bad died then, when he delivered hinſelte from 
that maſſacre, which Ca7i{zne pretended to execute vpon him and Rome, that 
Commonweale that was defended by. him , had called him her ProteRor and 
ſafegard. Afterwards had he followed bis daughter,then might his death haue 
beenceſtcemed happie, he had not ſeene thoſe threatning ſwords that were 
brandiſhed over the heads of his Citizens, nor the goods of thoſe that were 
murdered,giuen to the murderers, in ſuch fort that their riches were the cauſe 
of their deaths who poſſeſſed them : he had not vnderſtood that thoſe goods 
that were taken from Conſuls, were fold at ourt-cries ; nor of the murthers,nor 
o'the ſpoiles which were recompenced out ofthe publique treaſure, nor ofthe 
warres and rapines of three as bloudie as Cat:line. Had the ſea ſwallowed vp 
Cato when hereturned from Cyprus, with thoſe goods which the King had be- 

ueathed by his Will tothe Romane people, or had be periſhed withall that 
fuer which he brought with him, which was afterwards employed in the 
maintenance of ciuill warre, had he not died happily ? Surely he had carried a- 
way this honour with him,that no man had or durftdo any fault in Catoes pre- 
ſence. But now the adieftion of a few yeares conſtrained this man, who was 
berne to maintaine both his owneand the publique libertie,to flie from Ceſar, 
and to fellow Pompey. No euill therefore hath vatimely death brought to Me- 
tillizs. Nay more,he is thereby exempted from all euils; yerdied hetoo ſoon, 
and too yong. Firft,preſuppole that he liveth yet, and conſider how little time 
is allotted man,in regard of the yeares of his life. And what isthis? Wee are 
placed inthis world for a moment of time, and (hall in lefle then an inſtant dil- 
lodge from the ſame: and hauing entered thereunto vpon this condition, wee 
have alwaies oureye fixed on that place whither we muſt.tend: I ſpeake of our 
yeares which fleet away with an incredible (wiftneſſe. Examine how many 
yeares Cities haue ſtood, and thou ſhalt ſee how little while they haue laſted, 
yea cucy thoſe that moſt glorie in their antiquity. All bumane things are fraile, 
and ſcarce occupieany place in this vaſt extent of infinite time. We ſay thar all 
this carth, with the people thereof, theſe Cities, rivers, and that ſea which in- 
cloſeth them, is but a poynt in reſpeRof the Vniuerſe, Our lite is leſſethena 
point, if it be compared with all that time which is paſt, and is ro come, which 
hath farre greater extent then the world, conſidering that time ſo oftentimes 
turneth and meaſureth himſelfe in this ſo great incloſure ofthe ſame. Whar a- 
uailethit vs then,to extend that which being brought to his full extent,will be 
almoſt as much as nothing?In one kind we haueliued enough, & long enough, 
if it fufhceth vs. Andif thou liueſt as long as thou canſt delire,and that therein 
old age beextended fo farre as thou maieſt make reckoning of ninetie or of an 
bundred yeares : yet if thou wilt fixe thy thought vpon all thetime of ererni- 


| Tie, there wil belittle difference berwixt the ſhorteſt and the longeſt life:if con- 
| fidering how many yeres every one bath lived,thou comparethem with thoſe 


wherein he hath not]:;ued. Againe, he died not vntimely,for he lined as long 
as he ſhould hauc lived : for thefe was no overplus of time wherein he ſhould 
haue lived longer, T he age of olde menis not alike, no more is that of beaſts. 
Some creatures are a wearie of lifeafter foureteen yeres,and this istheir longelt 

age, * 


Of Conſolation to Marcia. 
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age, which to a man is but the firſt. Each one hath a differen faculty of liuing., 
T here is no man dieth roo ſoon, who was not to live longer then he hued. Eue- | 


rie mans time isprehxed,it (hall alwaics continue where it was (ctled ; ncither 
ſhall either diligence,trauel},or valew,aduancethe ſame further : and we know 
that he breaketh his braines, and loſeth bis Jabour that pretendech the ſame. 
Thy ſonnebath runne his race, and bath atrained to the pretixed end of his 
life. I hou art not therelore to loadethy leltc in tais fort. He mighc bauc lived 
longer. His life was not interrupted, and Fortune neuer croſſed the courle of 
his yeares. L uerie one is payed that which is promiſed him: the Deſtinies are 
carried according to their proper vehemencie: they neither lengthen or ſhor- 
ren che time : in vaine are they beſought or ſolicited. Eucrie one ſhall have as 
much as the firſt day of his life harh athgned him. From thar time he began ta 
ſeethe light,he hath entered the way of death,and approached Deſtinie: thoſe 
yeares that were added to his youth, were ſtolnc away from life : we are all in 
this errour, that we thinke that none bur olde and aged men are ncere vnto 
death, whereas infancie, youth,and everie other age leadeth vs hereunto. The 
Fares ply their buſineſle, they ſteale from vs the apprehenſion of our death ; 
and tothe end ſhe may more ealily fteale vpon vs,[he masketh her ſelfe vnder 
the name of life. Childhood carrieth away infancic, youth rauiſheth child- 
hood,and olde age youth : but if thou calculate well theſeincreales, they are as 
many decreaſes and lofles. 
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Hou complaineſt, Marcia, thatthy ſonne lived not ſo long as bee 
might; but how knoweſtthon whether it wereexpedient tor him 
$ toliue longer, or more profitable for him that he dycd thus? 
\V hat man canſt thou finde at this day, whoſe affairs are ſo firme 

x and well aflured, that he hath no caule to feare that which is ro 
come? Humane affaires fteale and ſl;ipaway. Neyther is there any part of our 
life more declining and incertain,then that which pleaſerh vs mott. And there. 
fore the moſt happy ought ro wiſh for death ; becauſe amidit this inconſtancie 
and confuſion of rhings,nothing is certaine but that which is paſt. Who could 
aſſure thee that this faire bodie of thy ſonne, and the marucllous care that be 
had of his honour, maintained inthe middett of ſo many eyes of a Citic foun. 
ded and confounded with diflolutions and excefle, could in ſuch fort warrant 
himſelfe from ſickeneſſe,thar vntill old age his beantie and ſeemlinefle thould 


have remained vntouched? 


Cuare, XXL, ' 


Ropoſe vnto thy ſelfe a theuſand infirmities of the foule : for ma- 
, ny excellent ſpirits haue not maintained-ynto their old age, that 
hope that we had conceived of them in their youth ; bur often. 
| times they kaue degenerated. /n their latrer dayes therefore con- 

Wy ſ-quently,and to their greatex ſhame, they have addifted them- 
[clues to palliardiſe which hath made them ſoile the faire beginnings of their 
life. Or being plunged in drunkennefſe and gourmandiſe,their principallcare 
Rrr 
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Lucius Snneus Seneca, 


14th beene to know whatthey ſhould cate or orinke, Adde hereunto the bur- 
nings,the ruins, [hipwracks,thc operation of Surgeons, who cur oft their mem- 
bers, pull out their braines, thruſt thei nands into their entrailes - and hcale 
their privie yarts,not without excethuc paine : after theſe,baniihmentr, for thy 
ſonne was no honeſter man then was R#utilizies - and priſon, lure he hath not bin 
4 wiſer man then Socrates - and the {tab of a Poinard that was voluntarily bu- 
riedin his breft, ſure he was not more vertuousthen Cato. In conſidering theſe 
things,thou (halt finde that they are happy whom nature hath retired in good 
ume intoa placeof ſecuritie,corlidering that inthe end they could not receiue 
any other reward of their life, then that or ſome luch like. 'T here 1s nothing (0 
deceitiullas mans lite, nothing ſo trayterous. No man would have accepted 
l;fe, except it bad beene giuen at vnawares: and theretore it 1s a great happi- 
netic not to be born,and another happines that death is neere to {horten that 
lite,and put vs in that eſtate wherein we were betore we lived. Call to thy re- 
m<cmbrance thoſe wretched times, wherein Seranmus made a preſent to Sato us 


| Secundus his Client,of the confiſcation of thy tathers goods , which he tooke 
| from him by reaſon of ſyme confident ſpeeches he had vreered : for thy father 


could not hold his peace,ſeeing that men intended not onely to make vs ſub- 
tet ro Seranes, but that by degrees he mounted to the loucraigneauthority. It 
was decreed that a ftacue ſhould be raiſed for bim in Pempes T heater, which 
the Emperor cauſed to be reedified becauſe it had been burned. Cordes exclai- 
med,7 hat then the Theater was wholy ruinated, And what heart would nor bauc 


| burſt, fecing Scrarme (it vpon Pompers cinders,and a wicked ſouldierenſlalled in 
' the place ota great Captaine ? Notwithſtanding the ltarue was reared with a 
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ſubſcription. On theother fide,thoſe maſties that this curſed Seranws nouriſhed 
with humane bleud, to the end chat they thould be priuate to hirſelfe,and in- 
raged agaivlt all others, began to barke on everie (ide againſt thy father , who 
thought not of them, Whar {hould he doe ? I o maintaine himlcltein life , it 
behoued him to humble himſclte betore Seranzs ; to die, to bauc licence from 
thee his daughter. But it was impofhble for him to pacific Seranws, and his 


daughter lefſe;yct at the laſt Cords refolued with himſelt ro deceiue his daugh 


| rer. Hauing therefore taken his bath (the moreea(ily ro deceive her) heretired 


himſclte inco his chamber, as it be intended rotake ſome refetion before his 
ſupper ; and hauing diſpatched bis ſcruants and pages about ſome bulineſle, he 
caſt ſome morlels of meat out of the window, tothe end it might be thought 
that he had caten. Afterwards, as if he bad ſ{vfthciently nouriſhed himſeltein 


| his chamber, heabſtained from his ſupper, continuing the ſame courſe the le- 


cond and third day: vpon the fourth day,the infirmitieof bis body diſcouercd 
what he meant Embracing thee therefore, he ſaid , My deareft daughter,1 hant 
concealed nothing from thee aurins my whole life, but this; am entred the way of 
death,c> haue almoff attained the halfe: thouneither ſhouldeff;nor canſt recat! me 
back 43am. After he had ſpoken this,he comanded.thelights to be caried away, 
and retired himſelfe into an obſcure place. This aR of his being diſcovered,e- 
uery.one was glad that the prey was taken our of the throats ot tholc greedie 
Wolues. His acculers by Sezarze incitation, preſented themſelves before the 
ſiege ofthe Conſuls complainingthat Cords wag a dying,tothe end roobtain 
permifſion to withdraw him from that whereunto they bad compelled biny; 
lo much were they aggrieued that Cordns (houldeſcape their fingers. The que- 
[tion was vpon a matter of great ifportance,wherther thoſe that were adiudg» 
ed ro dic ſhould be hindered fromprocuriag their death, Whilſt this matter 


was 
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| Of conſolation to Marcia, 


was in debating,and theacculers goe & come,Cordws was delivered from their 
| clawes, Seeiſtrhou not, Marcia, how vnexpeRly the reuolutions of wretched 
; times doe itcale vpen vs? Doelt thou weepe becaule one of thine muſt needes 
die ? I hou ſceit how bard a thing it was for himto get this priuiledge. 
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E(ides this, that euery future thing is vncerraine, and the way to 
the worle is mare aſſured : it is eallex for vs to aſcend to heauen, 


{ari0n. For they have gathered lefle drofle and ordure,and being 
delivered , which before were confuſed and overwhelmed with 
hz meditation of carthly taings,they are more light to flie back again to their 
 orivinal ; and moreea(ily overpaſle all char which may hinder them. For neuer 
| did great wits rake pleaſure to remaine in their earthly priſons,they are gladro 


th:m, bing accuſtomed to raiſe themſelues aboue the heauens,& to contemne 
from aboue all kbumane and baſe things. I hence isit that Plato cricth, That a 
wile mans minde is wholly intended vpon death, that this he willeth, this he medi- 
rateth, that he ts alwaies poſſeſſed with this deſire, when hee behold:th exterior 
1hinrs.What,thoughreltchou, Marcia, when thou ſaweſt a young man repleni- 
lhed with aged wiſdome,a mind criumphing ouer all pleaſures, reformed , de- 
void of vice; rich withour auarice, raiſed to honor without ambition,deſtrous 
to have pleaſures without diflolution,that thou ſhovldſt keepe him long time? 
\V hatſoeuer hath arrained his perfeftion haſteth to his end. PerfeR vertuereti- 
reth ic ſelfe,and vamiſheth from our cies: neither do the traits expe their Au- 
turane,thar are ripe in Summer. T he hre the moreit ſhineth,theſooner is it ex- 
tinguiſhed,and thar lafteth longeſt which being mixed wich a moiſt matter and 
hard to kindle and ſmothered in ſmoke, [hineth thorow the ſmorher. For that 
which nouriſheth it,as it were by coſtraint,is the cauſe it continueth more long 
time.So ood [pirits;themore famous they are,the ſhorter they live. For wher- 
a5 thore it no nvlace of encreaſle, their decreaſe is the neerer. Fabianms (aid, (and 
our preeceſtorsalſo haue (ceneit) that there was an infant at Rome,as greatas 
11 4blolute man;but he lived not long, and cuery one that had iudgement was 
| ofopinton that he ſhould die ſhortly. For he could not encreaſe ſo much in 
| Y£ares as he had attained by his ſtature. So maturitieis a token of imminent 9+ 
| ucrthrow,and theend approcheth where encreaſes are conſummate. 
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| E220£2.5D Stimate thou him by bis verrues, and not by his yeares. Hehath 
| A *VeS lived enough, he was left a pupil, and vntill the foureteenth yere 
| #772 of bis age he was vnder the gouernment of Turors, but alwayes 


# 
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ZFC vnder his mothers cuſtodte: when he bad a houſe of his owne, 
_ þ _ RY » 0. ; * . * * 
AY yer would benot leaue thine, Being a young man ( both in ſta- 
ture, beanr1e, and other {trench ofthe bodie, borne ro be a fouldier) be re- 
tuſed wartire, b-canſe he would not leauerthee deſolate. Conſider Marcie, 
| how many morizers there bee ia diuers houſes, that ſee their children ve- 
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The two and 


when asour mindes are quickly diſmiſſed from humane conuer- | 


| 


| — 


forlakerhem, and breake thorow them : theſe ſo ſtrit limits are diſplealing to | 
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thirt.eth, Our 
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beene corrupted. | 
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Lucius Annens Seneca, 
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' rielurtle. Thinke you that thoſe Mothers , whole ſonnes tollow the Wares, 
| loſe in reſpeRt of them whole yeares, and liue lolicarily. T hen ſhale thou 


know that there is much time remaining thee,in which thou halt lolt nothing. 
Thy ſonne neuer departed out of thy itght , hee framed his ſtudies in thy pre- 
ſence, ſhewing himſelte of a moſt excellent ſpirit,burit was accompanied with 


a modeſt teare,the which hath buricd many perf. tions in diuers men. He was | 


one of the goodliclt Gentlemen that a man might behold, yet behaucd he him. 
ſcife with lo great temperance and modeltic , chat amidit ſogreatatroope of 
men corrupting women, he gaue no occalion of ſuſpition : and whereas ſome 
of their impudence had attempred fv tar as to rempt him, hee blulhed and was 
angry with himſclfe, becauſe he had pleaſed. I his holines in his manners was 
the cauſe,that ſo yong as he was,he was thought _ to bee entertained a- 
mongſt the number of thoſe that interm2dled with chole things that appertai. 
ned to Religion, & that by the ayd and affittance of his Mother. In contempla- 
tion of thele his vertves ſo bekaue thy ſelte,as it he were more conucrlant with 
thee now,then euer. Now bath be nothing to withdraw him;he (hall never put 
thee incare, or cauſe thee to ſorrow, and all the griefe thou haſt conceived for 
ſo good a fonne is tinithed:the reſt being exempred from calvaltics, are full of 
plcalures,if thou knoweſt how to make vie of thy fonne : and if thou knoweſt 
ther which hath bceene moſt precious in him , thuu haſt but loſt the Image and 
reſemolance of him,although it reſembled him not rightly. For he 1s eternal, 


ces, and at his full ibertic. Theſe bones that thou ſceſt wreathed about with 


and thoſe other members that encloſe vs,are the bonds and fetters of the ſoule 
which is deieRted, obſcured,infeted, and hindered from knowing the truth of 
thoſe things that appertaine vnro her, and diſtraſted with error. She hath a 
gricuous combate with this fl:th,to the end ſhe may not be made captive and 
ilaue vnto it. She extendeth and raiſeth her ſelfe ro the place from whence the 
was ſent : there is hereternall repoſe, where in itead of troubles and confultons 
of this world, ſhe (hall ſee nothing bur that is cleare and pure, 


CAA ALY, 


Hou haſt no cauſetherefore to runne vnto thy ſonnes ſepulchre. 
T hkerelye bis bones andalhes, the worſer part of him , and moſt 
troubleſome vnto him, and arc no more parts of him then his 
raiment and other couertures of his body. He is fled away whol- 
ly.and is departed wholly out of this world , without leauing a- 
ny thing of hiraſe]fe vpon the earth : and afterwards hauing made alittle pauſe 
aboue ys, toclcanſe him from thoſe ſpots that were remaining in him, and to 


| ſhake off the rult of this corruptible lite, he bath beene carried to farre higher 
| places, where he conuerlerh with the happier ſoules, and hath beene cntertai- 
| ned by that holy company of Scy/proes,Catoes,and others that have contemned 
| this life, and now enioy a tull libertie by the benefit of death. There, Marcra, 
thy ather embraceth his nephew (although that there all be parents)ioytulto 
lee him enlighrned with a great brightnefle , and teacherh bim the courſes of 
the neighbouring Starres not by coniecure, but as one thar 1s truely expert 
and leadeth him willingly into the ſecrets of Nature. And as be that fheweth 
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and for the preſent in better cſiate then eucr, dc{poyled of forren incumbran- | 


the 
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nerues,this skin that coucred vs,this countenance,and theſe miniſtring hands, | 


Of | Conſolation to Marcia. 


the (1ngularicies of an vaknowne Cicy,is an agreeable gueſt rothat ſtranger that 


hath not ſeene them : fois this domeitical] interpreter welcome to his nephew, | 


that examineth the cauſes of celeltiall things, and raketh dclight ro price into 


the ſecrets of the earth. For he bath a ſingular contentment to behold from on | 


high that which he hath lefe.Bebauethy felterherctorcin ſuch ſorr,O Marcia, 
asif thou wert in the preſence of thy tather and thy fonne , not ſuch as thou 


knewelt them, bur without compariſon more excellent and highly raiſed. Be. 
alhamed ro efkimare them lo, as it they were in ſome abieR and contemptible | 


eltare; bewatile not them whoare happie, and who have attained through free 
and ſpacious fields to the place of erernitie. I hey are not hindered by enter- 
courle of ſeas,neither by high mountaines, nor by dcepe valleyes, nor by the 
dangerous ſtrairs & quickſands of the ſea. 1 heir wayes arcealie every where, 
they may change,andend them ealily,the one thewerh the other,and areinter- 
mixed with the Starres, 
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Hinke then, O Mrc/a, that thy father (who before time had cre- 
dir with ther, as thou haddeſt with thy ſonne) addrefiing him- 
lelte vato thee, from the celeſtial] rower ſpeakerh thus : Bur nor 
with that though: which made bim to deplorethe ciuil wars,and 
proſcribed chem for euer, who made vp the rowles of thoſe who 
were proſcribcd;but with a ſence as tarre morecleare,as he 1s more highly rai- 
ſed. Daughter, why ſo long time remaineſt thou in diſcomfort? Why arr 
thou ſo long time blinded in the ignorance of the truth ? co thinke that thy 
ſonne hath beene hardiy dealt withal!, in that being wearie of this lite, be hath 
retired himſelte amongſt bis anceſtors. Knoweſt thou not with whar ſtormes 
Fortune diſtribuceth all things? how little fauour (he ſhewerh, except to thoſe 
who haue not in any fort frequented with her. Shall I recount vnto thee by 
name thoſe Kings that (ſhould baue beene moſt happie, if death had more ma- 
turely taken them from their inſtant evils? or thoſe Romane Captaines, who 
wanted nothing of their greatneſles, if ſomewhat had been diminilhed of their 
yeares ? or thoſe noble and famous perſons who haue yeeided their necks,and 
expetted the (troke of their ſouldiers ſwords? Bebold thy father and thy grand- 
facher. I he one fell into a murtherers hand, that tooke away his life. I my 
ſelfe offered my (elfe ro no other mens bands, and torbearing my meate, made 


— 


it knowne, with how great a minde ] had written. Why 1s he fo longtime la- | 
mented in our houſe, who died moſt happily ? Weare altogether vnircd in- | 
to one, and ſee that you taat arealive are inuironed with protound Carkneſle. | 
There is nothing amongſt you that is to be wiſhed tor , nothing excellent | 


or worthie : but all things are humble, heavte, and incertaine : neither fee you 
bur a little parcell of our light. Shall I cell thee that here are no warres , nor 
batrels fought by land or lea,that parricides are neither imagined nor thought 
vpon here, that our Courts arenot con'vſed with pleas, bur that our dayes are 
perpetuall, that nothing is done in obſcuritie, that our mindesare l1mple, our 
bearts open, our liucs jaid open to eucrie one, andthat all agesandevents are 
manifeſt ? [n life I rooke delight to colle&t rogether all the adventures of a 
whole age, ina corner and remote place of the \Vorld , and ſuch ations as 
were attempted by a tew. Now may [ ſee ſo many age,the courſe and carriage 
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| (hall continue ltedfaſt : age ſhall deſtroy and carric away all things with it, and 
| (hall play her parr,not only amongſt men (tor how [light a portion are they of 

Fortunes power ?) but alſo in places,countries,and parts of the world. So ma- 

ny mountaines ſhall ſhe ſuppreſle,and enforce others in anothenplace:ſhe ſhall 

ſupvprhelſeas, and rurne rivers; and breaking oft the commerce of Nations, 
| {hall diſſolnerhe ſocietie of mankind. In other places ſhe ſhall deuovre Cities 
with horrible yawning of the Earth, and ſhake them with Earth-quakes : ſhe 
(hall cauſe peſtilent exhalations to ariſe from the earth, and ſhall cover the in- 
habired Countries with deluges of water, killing every creature, drowning the 
| whole world,and with valt fires (hall terrifie and burne all mortall men. And 
| whenthetime {hall come, that the world ſhall ceale, to the end it may be re- 
| newed againe: theſe things ſhall bear and break one another, and all things ſer 
| on fire,all that which now ſhineth by an artificiall brightnefle, ſhall be conſu- 
| medby oneand the ſame fire. Wealſothat are bleſſed ſoules and partakers 
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TE of eternitie, when it (hall leeme good vnto God to warpe theſe 

thee a better things once againe , when all things {hall be confounded 7 

$9 then we whoare bura ſmall part of this great ruine, 
pp | (hall returne into our ancient elements. O Mar- 
4 | ci1a,how happie is thy ſonne,who al- 
Eid readie knoweth all theſe 

things! 
| 


The end of the ſecond Booke of Comfort. 


CONSOLATION. 
VVriten by 


LVCIVS ANNAEVS:; 
SENECA, 


TO 


HISMOTHER HELVIA 


The Argument of IvsTtvs Lies1ys. 


His Booke was written during the time of his Exile, which was about the_ 
firſt yeare of CLravpivs Ret one (inthe yeare ſince the Citie was builded 
DCCXCIIII.) the ſuggeſtion of tmpure MEeSSALLINE, This publike 
Harlit obiedded 4: rain ! him, that he had committed adultery with Ivita Ger- 
MANICVS Danghter, and charged Sex: catherewith.Of thu hanewe ſpokenin 
hu Life. Now therefore being baniſbed into Corſica, hee comforteth his Mother, A 
and ſheweth her how he brooketh his misfortune c onſlantly , and that [he [heuld doe 
no leſſe. He wrote it not preſently vpon the beginning of hus Exile, (which the 
Preface teſlifieth, ) but at the end of the firſt yeare, or the bezinning of the ſecond. 
But this wrote he now, when he was inthe vigour and maturitie of his indgement, 
being ſomewhat more then fortic yeares old. And th erefore bu Writing i anſwer a» 
ble, full of Confidencie and Eloquence. Perfedt in ſtileand fracture, andmaore_ 
orderly diſpoſed them all the reit. 1 dare ſay it carryeth away the Palme from all 0- 
ther Bookes. He maketh two heads of thu his Conſolation : Thou muſt nither bee 
ſorrie for my ſake, nor for thine owne.+ Not for myſake, for none of thoſe which 
the common ſort repute for emils, 4s change of Place, Pourertte, Ionominice, Con- 
tempt, are euils ; and this orderly proueth he rillthe fowrteenth C hapter. Neither 
muſt thou be ſorrie for thine owne ſake , for there are two things that may affitt 
thee, either becauſe thou haſt loſl ſome helpe and comfort by mee , or becauſe rhos 
canit not endure my want. T he fir ſt belongeth norio thee, bed caſe thou art not am- 
bitions, neither ener didſt boaſt of the grace and power of thy Children. Neither 
our ht the other, becauſe thou wert alwayes conſt aut aboue thy ſex. T hou hait ſuffe- 
red many wiſeries, endure this. Imploy thy ſelfe inthe ſtudie of Wiſdome which 
will further thee. T urne thy ſelf to my Brothers, and thy Nephews by them and me; 
thou 
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thou art not alon?, nor leadeſt A ſolitary life. T his will both ſerne and delizht thee. 
Turne thy (elſe likewiſe to my Siſter, which will prone botha comfort and exam- 
ple onto thee. And he concludeth his Booke with her prayſes. 


Have alrcadie oftentimes vndertaken this relo. 
lution (moſt deareſt Mother) to comfort thee, 


be deferred to 
comtert li Mo* 
(ec? 


ah 


and oftentimes haue I contained my ſeclte. Many 
conl{iderations moued methereunro. Firſt, I ſup- 
poſed that I ſhould deſpoylechce ot all ſorrow, 
if being vnable as yer to ſuppreſle thy teares, I 
| {houldin the meane ſpace wipe them away. Se- 
| condly , I aflured my ſelfe that I (hould haue 
| moreauthoritie to excite thee, if firſt of all I had 
conformed and confirmed my ſclfe. Further- 
more, I was afraid that if I bad not maſtered 
Fortune, ſhe would have troden vnder foor ſome of thoſe whom I moſt loued. 
[ therefore endeuour howſoeuer,in laying my hand on mine owne wound, to 
creepe forward and bind vp yours : notwithſtanding there were ſome things 
on the contrarie {ide that crofled this my reſolution. I knew well that it be- 
houcd me not at the firſt ta encounter with thy ſorrow, when it was moſt ve- 
hement, for feare Je& my Conſolations ſhovld incenſe & affi&rthee the more. 
For in infirmities and (ickneſles likewiſe,there is nothing more pernicious,then 
vntimely remedies. I expe&ed therefore, whileſt thy ſorrow had weakened and 
diſhearrned it ſelfe, to the end, thar being mitigated and confirmed , by delay 
to ſuſtaine remedies,it might ſuffer it ſe]te ro bee comforted and cured. More. 
ouer, after I had turned over all the Monuments of thoſe happie wits, which 
they bad compoſed to pacifhe and moderate lforrow , I found not any ex- 
ample of ſech a man who had comforted his friends, when as he himſelte was 
bewailed by them. So then I remained perplexed in this new accident, and 
was atraid leſt my endeuour,in ſtead of prouing a Conlolation, ſhould become 
a renewing and cauſe of a further griete. Belidesthis, had not that man need 
of new words, not borrowed from vulgar aad ordinary diſcourſe, thar lifting 
his head from the Biere, ſhould vnderrake to comfort his friends ? Bur it can- 
not otherwiſe be, but that the greatneſſe of a griefe that exceedeth all meaſure, 
ſhould vtterly deface the ornament and choice of words, when as oft-times it 
ſtoppeth and cloſeth the mouth. Yet howſocuer I will endevour, notin reſpeRt 
of the confidencie I conceivein mine owne wit, but becauſe I may ſeruc for a 
moſt aſſured Conſolation, becauſe I propoſe ir my ſelfe. My hope is, that ſince 
thou wouldeſt vouchſafe me any thing that I ſhould require, that thou won!- 
deſt doe me this fauour (although thar all ſorrow is rebellious) ro ſuffer meto 
prefixe ſome limits to thy diſcontent. 
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Of conſolation to HeluiaP, 


Cuae. Il. 


Ehold how much I vſurpe vpon thine indulgence. I doubt not 
but I (hall be as powerful with thee as thy gricte, which notwith- 


| Neither will I ſuddenly attempt co charge him, I will firſt detend 

his cauſe, I will diſcouer all things whereby be is prouoked, and 
cut vpthole things that are alreadie cured. Some man will ſay, VV hat kinde of 
Conlolation is this,to reuiue long buried euils,and to diſcouer vnto the vader- 
ſtanding all his aduerlirties, that can ſcarily endure the preſence of one onely ? 
Bur let chis man think that choſe att: Rtions that are ſo croile and pernicious,as 
they ſurmount their remedies, arc oftentimes cured by their contraries. And 


{ 


| therefore will [ preſent ſorrow with all her owne attendants, and will not make | 


a palliative cure, but I will ſcare and {cariſie. Whar ſhall [ get by it? T hatthy 
innincible ſpirit that hath ouer-maſtered (> many miſeries,may bealhamed to 
ſhrink at one woundin a body that hath ſo oftentimes bia cicatrized. Letthem 


ned by long felicitie,and are quickly deieted vpon the motion ofthe ſlighteſt 
miſeries:but let them who haue ſpent their whole yeares in calamitie , endure 
the moſt grieuous afliults, with a confident and ynmoucable conftancie. T his 
one good hath continuall infelicity in it, that finally ſhe bardneth thoſe whom 
ſhe tormenteth ordinarily. Fortune hath not giuen thee any intermithon, but 
hath exerciſed thee in moſt gricuous forrowes,nay, (he hath not ſpared thee on 
the very day of thy birth. I hou diddeſt loſe thy Mother as ſoone as thou 
wert borne, nay,cucnin thy very eatrance intothe World,andas ſooneas thou 
wert, aSit were,abandoned to this life, Thou wert brought vp vader thy ſtep- 
dame, whom thou by all obſequiouſncſle and pietie ( as much as could be ex- 
pefted from a naturall Daughter) compellcdit ro bee thy Mother ; yer none 
thereis that hath not paid dearely to findeout a good ftepdame. Whenthou 
expectedit the arrivall of thine Vncle by thy Mother (ide,a man both vertuous 
and valiant, thou diddeſt loſe him. And leſt that Fortunc thould make thy 
misforcune more (light by delay, a moneth after thou buricdſt chy deareſt 
Spouſe, by whom thou haddct chree ſonnes. Ih the beight of thy ſorrow theſe 
mourntall ridings were brought thee, even then when thy children were ab- 
ſenc,as if all thy miſeries had beenereſeruedrillchatt:me , to the end that thy 
ſorrow might baue no meanes of reliefe or refuge. I paſſe ouer ſo many dan- 

gers, ſo many aftrights thar inceſſantly aſlaulced thee, and which thou haſt en. 

dured. Into the ſame lap wherein before time thou haſt dandled thy three litle 

Nephewes, thou halt afterward entertained their dead bones. Twentic dayes 

afrerthou haddelt ſvlemnized the Obſequies of my ſonne, who dyed entolded 

in thine armes, and attended by thy louing kiſles, thou heardeſt the newes that 

[ was baniſhed. Thou werc as yet vacxerciſed to bewailethe living. 
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CHrae?e, IIL 
Contefle that this later wound is one of the moſt grieuous that 
chou balt ever felr, and char it hath not only ſcratche off the skin, | 
but bath pierced intothe depth of thy breſt and entrailes. Bur 


ſtanding is 2 pathon that wonderfully maſtereth the afflited.-| it nee bu 


thereiore weepe and monrne longer, whoſe delicate minds haue beene weake- | 


The ſumme of | 
bu Diſcourſes, | 


Mother bath a- 
proued her ſelfe 
(047481013 11d 4 
COnquerour 
or affliflions, 
[he ſhould not 
g/ue place to bs. 


j 


[ 
| 
| 
: 


| 
| 
| 


Tbat although 
this accident be 
griewons, yet 
Helnias con- 


ceuen as young Souldiers bemone themlelues ouer-much for a 
flight wound, and are as fearefull of the Philicians hand as the 


WD 


ſtancie ſo much 
«pproxed before, 
both cant and 


Sur- 


way reſiſt that. 
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ouer-come thy griete, not toci:cumſcribe it, 


\ firſt wil I vndertaFe, which thy pietic wil be content to giue care to,that [ have 


| rable; nay, I ſay further (ro ſecure thee more,) that I cannot be miſerable. 


| the one of thel2 raiſe a \Viſeman, neither doth the other deprefle him. For hee 
| hath alwaies endeue ured that his greateſt goods ſhould conſiſt in kimlſelfe,and 
the complement of his contents ſhould bee reſident in his heart. What then? 


-— — 
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| pect ter, Theenemiescharge,moſt inſtantly defeateth thoſe whom they ſud- 


| happy amongſt thoſe things whichare wont to make others miſerable. Thou 


Lucius Anneus Seneca, | 
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as is <a 


Surgeons razor; where contraritwile they that are old Souldiers, although they | 
are thruſt chorow,doe patiently and without groning ſuffer their armes & legs 
to be cu: oft, as if their bodies were not their- owne : ſo muſt thou now preſent 
thy ſelte with a great courage to entertayne thy cure. Remoue from thy ſelfe 
theſe lameatacions,thefe {hrill ſhreckes & other immoderate howlings of dil- 
conlolate women. For in vaine haſt thou ſuſtered ſo many mileries, if thou haſt 
not yet learned to be miſerable, \V har,thinkeſt thou that I deale too fearefully 
with thee? I hauetaken none of thine cuils from thee, but haue heaped them 
vpand laid them betorethee. I hau: done this refolutely, for Iam relolued to 


A 
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Cas IV, 


£42 Shall firſt of all gerthe vpperband as I thinke,if I ſhall approne 

& vntothee that lufter nothing, in reſpet whereof | might be cal. 
led wretched, and much lefſe make other men wretched whom [ 
rouch, Secondly,if I (hall paſſe over vnto thee, and approue that 
thine accident which dependerh on mine is not grieuous. This 


— 


— 


no euill : & if this leeme vacredible vnto thee, I will makeit manifeft,that theſe 
things wherewith thou thinkeſt meto be oppreſled,are not intolerable. Burif 
this may not be beleeued, yet will I pleale my {clferhe more, becauſe | ſhail bee 


— 


art not to credit others in that which concerneth me, I my lelte rel] thee(to the 
end thou mayett not be deiuded by ill grounded reports,) that I am not mile- 
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Cain YV. | 


> E arc firſt vorne vadera good condition , except wee forſake the 
ſame. Nature hath fo di/poſcd things, that to liue well, wee haue 
no need of great neceflaries: euery man may make himlelte 
bleſſed. I hele exrernall things are but {light matters, and hauec 
no great efteteither in proſperitie or in aduerlitie, neither doe 


ſay I ghar [am a \Vileman? no : forit I could freely ſpeake it, I would not only 
deny that | was miſerable, but contrariwiſe I would maintaineit boldly,that [ 
was themolt fortunate of all men,and would repute my ſelfe to be molt neer- 
ly lodged by the gods. Forthe preſent, (which is ſufficient to mitigateall my 


— 


milczics) 1 nave wholly dedicated my ſelte ro Yiſemen, and being ſcarce able 
enough ro :Alureand counfaile my (elte, I haue retyred my lelfe into another 
mans Campe,thatis eo ſay, amonglt thoſe who eaſily both deſencerhemſclues 


anc! their owne fortunes. I hey have commanded me al waies to ftand addrel- 
led, a5 it | wereenioyned to ftand Sentinell , andts foreſee all theaſſaulrs and 
attempts of Fortune long betore they affaile me. To them is Fortunetedious 
whom the aſlayleth ſuddenly; andealily repulſe they her, who continually ex- 
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Of conſolation to Helutd, 
jenly ſec vpon : but they that before the barte!! haye prepared themſelves tor 
#$nes, coc cally futtainec the tir! 
atlaule, whica commonty is te moit Cangerous, | nzuer 0206 cred to tor 
rune, although [he leemed to clarme atruce at my hands : and as totiching all 
chole things which with a liberal! hand ſhe bath beftowed vron me, luch 25 are 
Siluer, Honors,and great Credir, | kaue purthern 1n that place where the may 
letch them, withour either my diſcontent or pretudice. there was 4 gre It G1- 


ſtance berwixrt her and me,and therefore hath (he carried thera away from me, | 
| and not pulled them out of my hands. Adverlinc bath neucr ouerthrowne any 


man,burt bim whom proſperity bath decetwed, I teythat have loved her pre- 
ſents as it they had bin perpetuall and properly theirs, who would have them- 
ſclues reſpetted by reaſon ofthole trifles; d:icomtorr themſelves incontinent 

ly, when theſe falle and fraile delights abandon their leeble and childith vnder- 


, 
i 


tiidings, who know not what truc plcafure is.But he that is nor pufted vp with 
proſperitic, neither reſtrained by aduerittie, hath an invincible hearr at all 
times,and an 2pproued conftancic in etther Fortune ; for he knowerth well in 
his felicitie, tharhe can maxe head 22ainſt miſhap. I have therefore alwayes 
had chis opinion of thole things which all men wilh for, that there is norruc 
goodnefle in them z nay more, | haye alwaics tound that they were vaine and 
outwardly ſmoothed with a deceiueable glofle, but inwardly having nothing 
that is anſwerable to their exteriour reſemblance. For in thoſe things which 
we cal euils I hind nothing fo terrible and bard as the common opinion threat- 
neth. T be word it ſelfe by a certaine perſwaſion and conſent, is now-a-daves 
more diftaſtfull vnro theeares; and atH:Rerh choſe that heare rhe lame, as it it 
were ſome heauy and execrabl: thing, tor ſo will che people haue it: bur men of 
wiſdome doe for the moſt part difanull che Ordinances of the people. 


—_ 
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Eaving apart thereforethe iudgement of diners men, which is ex- 
Q> tinguithed by the firſt appearances of things:howſoeuer they be 


place. Ir may be thought rhar we ſeeme to lefſen the ſame , and 
chac we take from it all that is worlt inir. T his change of place is 
accompanied with the incommodities of ponerty,ot ignominy, & concempr: 
2g2oit cheſe hereafter I will combare. In the meane while I will firit of all hove 
this looked into, which incommodirie this change of place breedeth. [: 1s an 
incollerablerhing to be depriued of a mans Countrey. Behold this mn1ticude 
which may hardly be contained within {/o many thouſand houſes of this City, 
the greateſt part of this troup wanteth their Countrey; they are retyred hicher 
from their Hamlets, Colonics, & all the quarters ofthe World.Some are drawn 
hither by Ambiton,other ſome by the necefhrie of publike Offices, ſome by 
Embaſlages cnioyned them; other ſome are invired for ryot ſake, that hunrerh 
after the opportunity of riches, and a fit place wherein toexerciſe their diſlohi- 
tionszother ſorne are drawne with a deſire of liberall ſtudies; others with a de- 
light co bauat the Theaters; ſomero viſit their friends, others ro make proote 
of their induſtric;haning gotten an ample meanes to make ſhew of their vertue; 
ſome baue broughr their beauty to fer it our to ſale;other{ſ ome theireloquence. 
All ſorts of men refort hither, where both vertucs and vices are bighly prized. 
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Command and cite cuery one of theſe in perſon, and aske of eucry of theſe 
whence he is; thou (halc ſee that for the moſt part of them they have forſaken 
their Country,to come and dwel in this ſpacious Ciry, which notwithitanding 
is but a Citie, and not their owne, Againe, depart from this Kore (which may 
be called a common Country of all men,)and overſce other Cities,and there is 
none of theſe wherein thou {halt not findea greater part of forreine mulicude. 
But leaue thou theſe Countries, and all thoſe who for the pleaſant lituationof 
the place, are drawne toinhabitethere, and goe into the Deſerts and deſolate 
Iſles, as thoſe of Sciarhus, Serephium, Giare, and Corſica : thou [halt not hnde 
any place of baniſhment, but that ſome one remayneth there for his plealure. 
W hat place may a man findemore naked and craggie on euery [ide then this 
mountainous Ile which [ inhabite ? Is there any foyle more barren? Are any 
people more ſauage ? Is any liruation ofplace more vnholſome,or Aue more 
Jdiſplcaling and intemperate ? Yet are there more ſtrangers dwell here then 
thoſe that are natural], borne in that Countrey. So little therfere is the change 
of place grieuous varo men, thatthis Iſle hath withdrawne ſome from their 
owne Countrey. | tind ſome that will fay,that thereis a certaine naturall delire 
in mcns mindes to change their ſeats, and to transferre their houſes. Fof man 
hath a moveable and vnſerled mind giuen him, he is never Mafter of himſclfe, 
he is contuſed, he intrudeth his choughts into all knowne & vnkaowne things, 
{{illftirring and never quiet, and beſt contented with the noueltie of things; 
which thou wilt not wonder at,ittbou con(ider his firſt originall. The mind is 
not compaſed of a terreſtrial] and weightie matter, it is a parcell of the celeſti- 
all ſpirit. Bur the nature of celeſtial] chings is alwaies to bein motion; the flyeth 
and is carryed away witha moſt ſwift caurſe. Behold the Planers that enligh- 
renthe World; there is none of them thar ſtanderh fill , bur they inceſſantly 
turne, and daily change their places. Alchough they whirle about with the 
Heauens, yet haue they their contrary motion. The Sunne runneth thorow 
all the Signes of the Zodiaque, his motion is perpetuall, neither remayneth he 
at any time in one point. Ail things turne and paſſe without ſtay ; and as the 
Law & ſetled ordinance of Nature bath determined, they are carried from one 
place to another:when as the celcftiall bodies ſhall within certaine ſpaces of 
moneths and yeares hniſh their courſe in their Spheares , they ſhall renew the 
ſame. Goe thcrefore now and make thy ſclte beleeue that bumane vnderſtan- 
ding {copoled of the ſame ſeeds that diuine things are, )eucr patiently endures 
a pallage and change from place to place, (ince that God himſelfe rakerh plea- 
{ure ina continuall and ſudden motion, and maintaineth himſelfe thereby. Bur 
withdraw thine eyes from thele celcſtiall things, and bebold theſe terreftriall 
and bale things : thou ſhalt ſee Nations and people change their ſeate. Whar 
meane theſe Cities, peopled with Grecians, euen in the very middelt of barba- 
rous Nations? What meanes this Macedonian Language amongſt the /ndians 
and Perſians? Scythiaandall thattraRt of fierce & vnconquered Nations, ſhew 
vs the Cities of Zchaia, built vpon the ſhores of the Pontique Sea. The conti- 
nuall cold and the ſtrange and inflexible natures of thoſe Nations more ſtrange 
& vnpleaſanc then their Aire,could not hinder the Grec/as from planting their 
Colonies thiere. There is a company of the Athenians inAſia,the City of Milets 
hath people ſeuenty fiue Citics in divers places : All that ſide of 7raly that bor- 
dereth vpon the lower Sea,was the greater Greece. The T uſcans iſſued from 4- 
1a,the Tyrians planted chemleJues in Africa, the Africans in Spaine, the Greekes 
in France, and the French in Greece. T he Perin.can Mountaines forbad nor the 
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Germanes to palle onward, humane leuity led thera by vnhantcd and vaknown 
waycs. I hey drew with chem their children, their wives, and their parents lo- 
den with age. Some of theſe being wearicd with long travell , choſe nor their 
habitation by iudgement, but by reaſon of their wcannefle madechoice of that | 
they next met withall.. Syme maintained their poſſcſhon by torce of armes; 
ſome 1n ſceking out vnknowne Countries periſhed by ſea z ſome planted their 
pawilions there where neceflity commandedthem; neither had they all of them 
the ſame canſc of ſeeking our, and leaving their Country. Some of thele atter 
the ruine of their Cities, eſcaping from the turie of their enemies, hauc by force 
made themſclues Lords of other Cities,and hauc driven out the right owners; 
1 othcrſome haue beene diſperſed by ciuil! warres: otherſome when their Ciries 
were oucr peopled , were muſtred and ſent away to other,places, as ſuperflu- 
ous, Some Nations hauc beene driucn out of their habitations by the plague, 
or by often carthquakes, or by ſome inſupportable incommoditics ot the terri- | 
toric : and othcrſome have beene allured by the bruite that ranne, that ſuch or | 
ſuch a Country was farre more plcafant and fruitctull then their owne. Some 
others hauc forſaken their houſes for diuers occaſions. T his then is cuident, 
that no one hath remained in the place where he was borne, and that humane 
kinde ceaſeth nottorunne hither and thither, T here 1s dayly ſorne change in 
this ſo greata world, Here ſome men lay the foundation of new Cities, there 
*ariſcth a new Nation, and the name of the olde is loſt, and is made and becom. 
meth more great then any other. But whavare all theſe trap{migrations of peo- 


ples but publike bamiſhment? 
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Hy leade I theein ſogreat a Windelefle ? What neede I ſpecite| n 
vnto thee Arhenor that builded Paduator Evanderthat planted hr 
the Kingdome of the Arcadians vpon the bankes of 7iber ? | by thiſe that jj 
y hat ſhould I tell thee of Diomedes, and ſo many otFers, who O_ 

both vitorious and vanquiſhed , haue beene ſcattered by the | pire of gone, | 

Troian warre into ſo diucrs countries: Behold the tounder of the Roman Em. 

pire, who (being an Exile,a fugitive,gathering rogetber ſome few ſcattered foul- 

dicrs with him aftcr the ſacke of Troy, conltrained by neceflity , and to war- 
rant himſclfe from the hands of his viRtorious enemies,) ſearched out torraine 
countries & arriucd in /taly. Atter all this , how many hath this people ſentin 

Colonies thorow out the countries of the whole world ? Wherſocuer the Ro- 

man is conquerour there dwelleth he. Te this change of places every one wil- | 

lingly ſubſcribed his name, and the oldeſt forſaking their altarsand fires , wil- 
lingly accompanied thoſe that ſought out other Countries beyond the Seas, | 
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He marter required not much example, I will onely adde that | 4ſecond prooſe | 
| 


— —— 


: ' : the inhabi- 
which I know to be ordinary; the Iſle where I am bath changed | _ w—_ | 


che inhabitants divers times. But wee ought nor to infiſt ypon | wieremnrobe | 
thoſe hiſtories which antiquitie hath buried. T he Greekes them- |* wes baniſbe4. 
ſelucs, who at this time inhabit CAtar/efes, had before time made | 
their abodein this Iſle, No man knoweth who draue them thence, whether it 


were the ayre which is vnpleaſant, or the feare they had of [aly , which is the | . 
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Miitriucot che world , which 1s neere neighbour to the Iiic, or becaulc there 15 
dangerous landing at It, T hatthe natura'l hercenelle of IHlinders was not the 
caule,it appcarcth, becauſe theſe Greekes went andintermixed themſelues with 
the French, a crucll nation, and whoat that time knew no civility : Anone at- 
certhe!c of the Coalt of Genes came hither, the 4 wee likewiſe, which ap- 

chauiour both ot the one 


' and the othcr; for their head attire 15 the ſame, and their ſhooes, ſuch as the 
| bordering Spaniard vie; they reraine likewiſe ſome words of their language, 


hauing torgot their mother rongue by rcalon of the conucriation they have 


' had with the Greckes and Genowayes. After thele Marcins cauſed a Colony 
' of Romance Cirizensto be ſeng thither, and Sy//a anuther. See here bow of- 
' ecntimes one barren, cragged and mountainous Countrie bath changed inba- 


birants. In briete , thou {halt nor finde one Angle of the carth that a man may 
{ay that it was manured by the homebred Countriemen of that place. All arc 
mixed , tranſported and tran(lared from one quarter to another. One people 


| hath ſuccecded another, One Nation hath delired to dwell in that place w bich 
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another hath diſpeopled. T hat other hauc beene driven from that place whence 
they expull-d others. So hathit pleaſed the Deftinies, that noching (hould al- 
wayes remaine krme and continue in one place, Yarro the molt learned man 
amongft the Romanes,thinkerh this a ſvthc icnt remedy, that wherelocucr wee 
become, wc account it thedame world. Marcus Brutus thinketh this ſuthcicne 
tor thoſe that are baniſhed tocarry @bcir vertucs with them. It any onethink- 
cth -hit theſe ewo expzdicen:scontidered apart, bauc little power tocombort a 
bamth-d man, hee will contcile that theſe ewo together may doe very much, 
For that which wee haveloſt, defcructh it to bee called any thing 2 T wothe 


| moſt excellent priuiledges, that 15tO lay, common nature, and our Proper ver- 
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rue will t»llow vs in cpery place wherclocver wee fixc our foote, Belecuc mee, 
whoſocucr hath created this Vniuers, wherker it be that almighty God, whe- 
ther ic be incorporall reaſon that Workemaſter of great things , whether it be 
a demy fþirit equally extended and ſpred amid(t all great and (gall Creatures; 


| whether it be Deſtinic, and this immutable ſucceſhon of things cnc harned the 


tade bore wile | 


one within the other : ſucha one hath cau{cd that no things (except they bee 
things molt abieR and ot litrle worth)are nor out of our power. All that which 
is go0d 1n man, is not ſubictto humane power and violence, which neither can 
give it, Ortake it away, Nature hath created this world which is the greateſl 
and faireſt rhing that a man may ſce. But as touching the ſou'c that contem. 


plateth and admireth the world, whereof ſhe is the moſt excelenteſt part, ſhe 


is proper vnto vs, ſhe is perpetuall and (hall continue ſo long with vs,as we con- 
rinuc: let vs goe forward therefore willingly ahd confidently, whither ſocucr 
our fortune leadeth vs; let vs march forward with a confident pace. 
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"8 Cevstravell oucr what countries ſoever wee will , and wee ſhall 
O- find no country in this world that is not acceſhible by a man. On 
of) whar ſocucr (ide wee addrefſſe oureyes towards heaven; theſe 
2 Cen things that are divinc, are ſeparated from thoſc that are humane 
** © byequall diltance:ſothen, provided that minecyes be nor hinde- 
red from beholding the heavens, as long as it (Þall bee lawfuil for mee to be- 
ho.de the Sunneand Moone, and to conlider neerely the other —_—— bo, 
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dies, their rilings, ſettings and diſtances; to ſearch out the cauſes why he one 


«haue more {witter motions then the other; & co behold fo many ſhining Stars 


by night,the one hxcd,the orher ſhaping a (hort courſe,and retyring into their 
Spheares; ſome appearing lodainly , others blemilhing the eye with their ſpa- 
ciousclearenelle,as if chey would tall, others flying with a long rrat,and great 
light. As long as I (hall behokdthefe chings, and cxerciſe my lelte amidlt thele 
celeſtiall troupes, (as much as is lawtull for a mortall man)& may haue al waies 
my mind lifred vp on high in contemplation of thoſe things that concerne che 
ſame, what care | vpon what ground | tread?But this Land wherein thou liueſt 
1s not fertile,neither bearethit ſhadowy I rees,it is not watered by the currents 
ofgreat and nauigable Rivers, it bringeth forth nothing that other Countries 
might ſecke alter; icarſly is itable to ſuſtaine the Inhabitants:no precious ſtone 


iscut here, no veines of Gold or Siluer are digged out of it. Baſe is that minde | 


that taketh pleaſure 1n terreſtrial! things; to thoſe things mult he be addrefled 
which cuery way appeare equally, and every where {hine equally: and this 1s 
hee to thinke,thart the goods of this \World through the falſe opinion that men 
have conceived of cheir tirmity,doe bur Qbſcure & hinder the true goods. T he 
more they enlarge the walkes and porches of their houſes, the more high they 
raiſe their Turrets, the more larger thgy extend their ſtreets, the more deeper 


they digge their Caucs and lummer Retreates, the more higher they rayle the 


roofes and feelings of their dining Chambers,themorethey hidethe Heauens 
iromthemſelues. An accident hath driven chec 1nto a certaine Countrey, where 
in ſtead of a Pallace thou halt bur a little Cabbin; truely rhou haſt but a weake 
minde, and ſuch as is comforted with baſe delights, if therefore thou endure 
not this patiemtly,becauſe thou knoweſt Romulus his Corttage.Rather fay thu; 
whatſocuerthe houſe be, it is bigge enough toentertayne Vertues. Then will 
it be more faire thenall the I emples when luſtice ſhall bee ſeene there , when 
Continencie, when Prudence, Pietie, the meanes how to diſcharge bimlclte of 
his dutie,and the knowledge of diuine and humane things, No place is too 
{treight that entertaineth this troupe of lo great vertues, no baniſhment is grie- 
uous, wherein a man may march in ſuch company. Brat in that Booke which 
he wrote of vertue,ſaith;T hat he ſaw Max celLvs that was baniſhed 1mto Miti- 
lene, apd as farre «s humane Nature permitted,lining moſt bleſſedly, nener more 
deſirous of the knowledge of good Letters then at that time: heethere'ore added, 
that hein departing from him, rather thought that he went into baniſhment,who 
was t0return back againe without him,thenthat he left him anexile. O far more 
bappy Marcel/us at that time when he approved his baniſhment to Brur#s,chen 
when he iuſtified his Conlulateto the people of Rome? How greata man was 
he,who brought that to paſle, thar man (hold ſeem a baniſhed man in his own 
iudgement, in departing from him that was an cxile ? T hz fame Byutns faith, 
thac Ceſar paſhng along by Mitelene, would not enter into the ſame, becauſe 
as he ſaid, he could not endure to behold a deformed man. I be Senate by mu- 
tuall ſupplication obtained Marce#us revocation, fo penſiue and fad were 
they, thata man would have ſaid at that time, that eucry one of them had Bru- 
tus ſoule, and beſought not for Marcellus but torthemſelues, for fearc lealt be: 
ing without him, it thould prove a true baniſhment; yer more attained he that 
day when Brutus was ſorry to leaue him an exiie, and Ceſar toſ.ehim : for 
by this meanes he had a teſtimony from them both. Brurus was ſorry to return 
without Marcellus, Ceſar was alhamed : doelt thov doubr that this ſo worthy 
a man did not encourage himſelfe ro endure his baniſhment with a quiet mind 
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1 pee orfech like w rords? It 3s 10 wo rie YU thee that thou wanteſ! thy Conn- | 


rey : ſo ha 1// thou inform ed thy ſelfe w 1th ood Letters 5 th, i thou kn0:; w el! f th ff C- 
uery | place is a IWiſemans Conntrey. An: 1 what ſha! we ſay of him that hath ba. | 
niſhed rhe: -? Hathle not beene ont of his Countrey for the ſpace of tennewhole_ | 
yeares? Vndoubtedly it was to the end to enc reaſe » the Remane Empire, yet was hee | 
abſe nt ſo! AT. * Aa '3ow bt hold a A fr 1 4 ar aw Ah him 1 jd no her, beine replens- | 
ſhed withthe alarmes of a threatming Warre. Spaine recalleth h1m that repayreth 
the broken an1 diſperſed troupes of Pomp ty , perfidions *Agypt cals him 
forth , and in comclaſion the whole World which i intent Vpon this Occaſion | 
of the ſhaken E mpire_>. Whither ſhall heemarch firſt, agaiaſt what parte fhall | 
he firſt oppoſe himſelfe? His wict ory ſhall drine him :horow all the Conntries in the | 
World Let all Nations renerence and ſerue him; as for thy ſelfe-, fimiſh thy dayes | 
with this content, that thou art mnch eſteemedbyBavrys. Conitantly theretore | 
did Marcel/zs endure his exile,neither didthe change of place any waieschange | 
his minde, although he were preilcd with pouerty, wherein there is no euill, as 
that man knoweth very well, when Auarice and Liſfolution(which overturne | 
all chings,) have not as yet oucrturned his vnderſtanding. For bow little is it, | 
that 1s necedl. iry for a mins entertainment? Hath a vertuous man need of this | 
orthat? For mine owne part | find that I am diſpoſſetTed of many incumbran- | 
ces, and not ot my goods. T he delires of thoſe things whereot the body ftan- | 
deth in need are (hort, hee demandeth no more bura couering to defence him | 
againſt che cold; and meate, and drinketo extinguiſh his hunger and chirft. All * 
that a man del irech belides theſe, leructh bur to entertaine excelle, and hath | 
notrue vie. [tis notneceſlary to ſound all depthes, ,nor to murther ſo many | 
beaſts to till the belly,nor ro got and hih for Oylters in forreine and vnknowne | 
Seas. I he Gods and Goddefles deſtroy thole men, whole diflolution hath 
exceeded the bounds of the Romane Empire ſo much enuyed. They will baue 
the Fowle of their ambitious Kitchens caken 2nd brought from beyond the | 
floud Phaſes, which is inthe turther part of 1//a, and are not aſhamed to ſend 
for their dainties from the Parrhians : from whom as yet we haue nor deman- 
ded recompence tor the wrongs they haue done vs. 1 bey bring from all pla- 
cesthat which they know is proper to enkindle theſe gluttonous appetites: 
that which theſe decayed ſtomacks will hardly di{geſt, being glutrted with roo | 
many dainties, is brought trom the farthelt Ocean: they vornit tothe end they | 
may cate,they cate tothe end they may vomit : they take nor'rime to diſgeſt 
thoſe dainty morſels which they {carch through the whole Wo! Id. Ita man 
deſpiſe thele delicacies, what wrong doth he to pouertie? [ft a man delirethem, 
pouertle |tkewiſe profizeth him. Somethere are thar are not healed but againſt | 
their wils; and ifa poore man being depriued of theſe Daintics, ceafſeth norto 
wilh for them, yet vndoubtedly when hee cannor, bee is like to him that will 
not. Catus Ceſar whom Nature as | thinke brought into this World to ſhew 
what great vices might do in a great and worldly profperity,ſpent at one only 
\upperthe fum of two hundreth and fiftie thouſand Crownes,and being here- 
in afhfted by the wits of his beſt belly-gods, yer ſcarſly found he how he might 
conſume in that onerepaſt all the reuenbe of thre Provinces.O miſcrable men 
whole pallats are not pleaſed bur with precious Dainties, which are made pre- 
cious,not by reaſon of their excellent ſauougor any (ſweetneſle they yeeld the 
ralte, but by reaſon of their rarity and cunning in drefſing.” Otherwile if they 
would awaken themſelues never (o little, whart need they fo many Arts toen- 


tertaine their bellies? what need they fuch trathques,ſuch deſolation of woods, 
| ſuch 
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ſuch fiſhing of Seas and Rivers ? Nature hath furniſhed inall places ſuthcient 
meat for our bodies. But theſe Countries and places like blinde men they paſle 
over,and cranell chrough all Nations, and faile all Seas; and when as they may 
ſatisfie their hunger with a little,they prouoke the ſame with much. 


— 
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emma T pleaſerh me to aske: Why rig you and lanch you your Ships? 
oP WP Why arme you your hands both againſt wilde beafts and men ? 
{| 1628, Why run you hither and thither ſo cumulcuouſly ? Why heape 
$) I you riches vpon riches? Wil you not think bw litle your bodies 
x arc? Isitnota deſperatefury and extreame folly when as thou 
cant hold fo lictle, to defire lomuch? Although therefore you increaſe your 
Rents and enlarge the bounds of your Lands, yet ſhall yon never make your 
bodies greater. When your trafique hath bin proſperous, your Warfare hath 
brought home rich ſpoyles, when all the dainties you haue ſought for from all 
places are gathered together : where will you beftow all this prouiſien? Why 
| acape you vp ſo many things? Vndoubtedly your Anceftors whoſe vertues ar 
this time are a ſtay to our vices, were vahappic , who prepared their meat with 
their owne hands, whoſe bed was the Earth, whoſe houſes as yer ſhined not 
with gold, whoſe Temples as yer ſhined not with precious ſtones. In theſe daies 
they (ware religiouſly by gods made of Earth, and thoſe that had ſworne by 
ſuch Images returned to the Enemy with reſolution to dye, to the —_ 
would not violate their plighted Faith. By this account l:fle blefledly liued 
our Diator who gaue audience to the Embaſſadours of the Samnites, ar'ſuch 
timeas he drefſed his homly viQuals by the fire with his own hands; yea, with 
ſuch bands as had alreadie oftentimes defeated rhe Enemy, & put the Crowne 
of Laurell inthe lap of Tupiter Capitoline_p. Then Apicins lined in our me- 
morie, who in the ſame Citie our of which ſometimes Philoſsphers were com- 
manded to deparr, as if corrupters of youth, madeprofefhon of che ſcience of 
gormandiſe, and infeRted the whole age with bis diſcipline ; whoſe death ir 
{hall not be amiſſe to conſider and know. After he had gathered together into 
his Kitchen the ſumme of two Millions and a halte in Gold, atter he had in his 
particular Banquets conſumed all the Preſents that were giuen him by Princes 
and the great revenue of the Capitoll, finding himſclfe very muchin debt, hee 
beganneat thar time to conſider ia what eftare his affaires ſtood, and finding 
that chereremayned as yet the ſurmme of two hundreth and hftie thouſand 
Crownes, ſappoſing that it was roo little, & that be ſhould bein dangerto dye | 
for hunger, he killed himſclte by Poyſon. How great was his diſſslution thar | 
thought himſelfe poore, hauing two hungreth and fiftie thouſand Crownes? 
Goe now and thinke that the meaſure in money and not in minde, is pertinent 
to the matters 
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P:crvs made ſmall reckoning of two hundreth and fiftie thou- 
ſand Crownes, and that which other men deſire with wiſhes, hee | 


char laſt potion was the moſt wholſommeft, T hen cate hee and 
drunke hee Poyſon, when as hee was not only delighted with im- 
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meaſurable banquets, but gloried therein: when he braggd of bis vices, when 
23$ he had drawne the whole Citic into admiration of his ryor, when as he had 
incited the youth(who of themſeluesare aptcnough to follow euill examples) 
to follow and imitate him, T his isthe end of choſe mea who keepe no mea- 
ſure in the vie of worldly goods (which notwithſtanding haue their bounds,) 
but abuſe and follow euill cuſtom,that bath no limit or rule but her vnbridled 
will. Couctouſneſſe thinketh no thing enough, nature is ſufficed with a veric 
little. Is pouertic then no incommoditie to thoſe that are baniſhed?None tor 
there is no exile ſo miſerable that is not fertile enough to nouriſh one man. 
Should not a banilhed man couer a gowne or a lodging?if he delireth them on- 
ly for vic,he fhall neither want bebe or clothing:for the body is coucred with 
as litcle as it is nouriſhed. Nature hath made everie thing ealie which the knew 
neceſlarie for a man. If he wilh for a furre gowne of purple,cmbroidered with 
gold, compoſed of divers colours , and atter a rich faſhion, he is poore by his 
owne default, and not by the rigor of aduerfitie. Reftore vnts ſuch a man all 
that he hath loſt, yer ſhalt thou doe nothing for him , becauſe he ſhall want 
more of that which he delirerh, then a baniſhr man wanterh of all that which 
he hath had. If he coucteth a Cubbord garniſhed with veſlell of gold, filuer 
cups of great price, becauſe that long agoe they were laboured by cunning 
workmens hands,medals made precious by a few mens madneſle,and a troupe 
of Seruants ſo great that the houſe (which otherwaies is ſpacious) is vnableto 
containe them; a goodly ſtable furniſhed with many fat and gallant Horles; 
marbles, and ether ſtones of price,brought from all the corners of the World. 
Let a man gather vp together as many of theſe thingsas he can, yet will they 
never ſatishe an vnſatiable minde: no more then all the water in the World is 
ſufficient to quench bis thirſt chat delireth to drinke,not to ſatisfie his neceſh. 
tie, but to extinguiſh the heate proceeding from the inflammation of his en- 
trailes. Forthis is no thirſt but a ſicknefle : neither hapneth this only in monie 
but in meate alſo. This is the nature of eucry deſire that proceedeth from er. 
rour , not from want: all whatſocuer thou (halt heape vp will but ſerueto in- 
flame him, notro ſatisfie him. He then thar containeth himſclfe within a natu- 
rall meaſure will haue no ſence of pouertie , bur he that exceedeth this medio- 
critic in midſt of his greateſt riches (hall alwayes finde that pouerty attenderh 
him. The moſt ſolicary and barren places ſuffice thoſe thar content them. 
ſclues with neceſlary things, but they that deſire ſuperfluityhaue neuer enough | 
alchough chey had whole Kingdomes. Ir is the minde that maketh menrich, 
he itis that accompanieth them in exile and in che deſert , where finding ſufh- 
cient to maintaine his bodie he hath goods in abundance , and enioycth chem 
contentedly. Money appertaineth nothing tothe mind, no more then al] thoſe 
things(which vntrayned minds.& too much addicted to their bodies ſo much 
afte,)concernethe immorrall Gods. Precious ſtones, gold, (iluer,great T ables | 
well garniſhed, are but earthly burthens, which a ſincere minde and ſuch as is 
not forgetfull of his nature cannot loue, becauſeit is alwayes light , and will 
mount as high as Heaven as ſoone as hee finderh the gate open ; in the meane | 
while(and in as much as theſe bonds of the body,and maſſe of the fleſh which |} 
inuironeth the ſame, will permir,)vpenthe wings of a ſodaine & ſwift thought |. 
he viliterh & vieweth celeſtial things. And therfore a free-man that is allyed to 
the gods, and isas great as this World, or time,can neuer be baniſhed : for his 
rhought circleth the Heauens, and extmineth both time paſt and that which is 
to come. This fraile body,the ferters & gyues of the ſoule, is toſſed hither and | 
thither, 
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chicher;puniſhments, thefrs, and (ickeneſles are exerciſed vpon it. As for the 
mine, it is ſacred andeternal!, and hands cannot be laid vpon it. 
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Cuae, XII, | 


Eyther thinke thou, that to leſſen the incommodities of poverty | 7% /119'h /+41: | 
(which no manfecleth to be grieuous, except he that ſuppoſeth | o_ og nr b 
ir)that I vſe only the precepts of Philoſapby: firſt,conſider how | 4: +» ca | 

reat the nuraber ef poore men is, whom notwithſtanding thou | 7.9m" s/ 

I not ſee more penliue or carefull then the rich;conmrariwiſe warns, tte 

I dare almoſt avow it,that chey are more 1oytull, becauſe their mindes arc lefle | 1i »+ prove 
diftrated by affairs. Ler vs ouer-paſſe the poore,and come vntothe rich: In the | 7/1" vn 
greateſt part of their lite reſemble they not poore men? If men wouldrtravaile | ; 
they ſcantle their burthens,and truſle vp their packes,and as often as necefhitie 
requireth them to make more haſt, they ouergoe the troupe of their compani- 
ons. They that follow the warres, for the moſt part carry none of their necel- | 
faries with them, becauſe that mailitarie diſcipline permitteth them not to car- | | 
rie much luggage. Beſidesthis condition of time, and incommoditie of places, | 
which equalleth them with the poore; ſometimes they are ſo glutted with | 
their riches, that ſome dayes they will content themſelues to ſuppe vpon the * 
graſle , and will command their vellels of Gold and Silver away, and content | 
themſeluesto be ſerued in platters & veſſels of earth : mad and vnaduiſed,they | 
alwayes feare that which they couet ſometimes. What cloude of errour, and 
what ignorance of truth ſhaddoweth theſe men, which auoyde that which | 
they imicate to yeelde them pleaſure ? For mine owne part, as often as I con(i- | | 
der the life of our anceſtors, 1 bluſh and dare nor vſe the ſolace that pouerty gi- ; 
ueth me, becauſe that diſſolution bath gotren ſogreat a head in this time, thar 
at this day baniſhed men kaue a greater v/a!1c19,and more commodities then | | 
great Princes patrimonie and revenues came toin times paſt. r is well knowne Dock EE 
that Homer had but one ſeruant, Plato three,and that Zens (the author of that | perance of our 
ſeverc and manly wiſedomeof the Stoickes) had none atall. If any one will | «c/o. | 
therfore ſay,that they lived miſerably, wil nor he think himſelf a captive & mi. | 30d tr 
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us :# bis [econd 
ſerable,by reaſon ofthis his falſe opinio? Meneniwus Agrippa(who made a peace | hoke, ad cigh- | 
betwixtthe Scnate and the Roman people,that were ready to aſlaile one ano- | Ry "__ < 
ther) was buried at the common charge. Attilus Regulmws after he had oner- | jmus i» +: 0 
throwne the Carthaginians in Africa,wrote vntothe Senatethat his hbuſbwnd- | #47% Foote, 
man was dead, by reaſon whereof his lands were vamanured ; whereupon the | {7 
Senate tooke order as long as Xrgu/xs was abſent. See here what he gained by | 
having no ſeruanr,for by this meanes the Commonweale of Rome became his 
hnſbandman.Scrpro's daughters were marricd at the cities charge, becauſe their 
father had left them nothing. Truely there was great reaſon why the people of 
Rome (hould pay tribute vnto Scipio once, when as they exated atriburtefrom 
Carthage alwayes. How happy were the huſbands ot theſe daughters, who 
had the Romane people for their fathers in law? Thinkeſt not thou them more | 
happy, whoſe daughters after they had playcd in the Theaters, had twentie 
thouſand crowns to their marriage, then Scip/0 was, who from the Senatetheir | 
Tutor, haue receiued ſome ſmall ſumme ot money for their dowry ? \V hat ; 
man is he that dare diſdaine povertie, that hath ſo worthy examples? Would 
a baniſhed man complaine that he wanted this or that, when as Scipio had no | 
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had need of friends to pay for his funerals; and conſidering thatall that which 
was wanting to thoſe worthy men, hath beene more plentifully miniftred vnto 
them, what wanted they{So then ſuch Patrons not onely make pouertie ſecure, 
but allo gracious, 


Cuhs, XIL 


O this it may be anſwered, Why ſo artificially diſcourſeſt thou ob 
) theſe things, which conſidered apart may bee maintained, but it 


0 V7.0 

| 4 : they be compared,cannot ? Change of place is tolerable if thou 
KS (ES onely change thy place: pouertie1s tolerable, if ignominy be ta- 
2 azaz i ken from tt, the which alway is woont to opprefle mens mindes. 
To him who wouldrterrific me with a troupe of cuils, thus would I anſwer; 1' 
thou have force enough againſt every part of Fortune , the like mayeft thou 


have againſt all. When vertue hath once bardned the mind ſhe makerk bim in- 


| uincible. If auarice diſmiſle thee, (which is the moſt violent plague of Man- 


kind,) ambition will never leaue thee at reft. If thou beholgeft thy laſt houre, 
not as a puniſhment, but as a Law of Nature, into that breft whence thou baft 
driven the feare of death, there is no feare of any thing that dare enter. If thou 
remembreſt that the honeſt delires of Marriage, was not alloted man to feed 
his luft, but to encreaſe his Family ; thou ſhalt know that the heart where this 
mortall pathon hidden and hxed in the bottome of the entrailes hath not cor- 
rupted,{hall be exempted and warranted from all other couctouſneſſe.Reaſon 
not onely ouerturneth vices one after another , but all of them together : ſhee 
fighteth at once, & ouercommeth the enemy at one ſtroke. Thinkeft thou that 
1 Wiſeman that is grounded in vertue, and eftranged from vnlgar opinion,is 
ſhaken by ignominy ? Death is more ignominious then one ſimple ignominie; 
yet Socrates with the ſame countenance and reſolution entered the Priſon, 
wherewith hein times paſt alone brought the thirty T yrants into order, and 
rooke the ignominie from the place by bis entry : for that could not ſeeme to 
be a Priſon wherein Socrates was lodged. W hat man is hee ſo brutiſh, that will 
lay or thinkethat Marcus Caro was diſgraced, at ſuch rimeas he demanded the 
Pretorſhip, and afterwards the Conſulate? It was a diſgrace both to the Pre- 
tor and Conſulate who were honoured by Cato. No man can be deſpiſed by a- 
nother man, except hee firſt be contemned by himſelfe. An humble and abicRt 
minde becommeth ſnbiefro this contumely; but whoſocuer encourageth 
himſelfe 2gainſt theſe terrible accidents, and ouercommeth thole evils where- 
with other hearts are overturned, reputeth his afi tions to be his ornaments: 
when we are thus afteRed,that nothing mouerh more admiration in vs then to 
ſee a man couragious in his miſerics. ©_Ar15tides was led by the Arhenians,and 
coTmanded to be put to death, who made all thoſe tohang downetheir heads 
and mourne that ſaw him in that eſtare, not as if they bad executed a iuſt man, 
but [uſtice her ſelfe ; yer was there oneamongſt thera that ſpitin bis face: this 
might he haue taken heauily , becauſe he knew that no man that bad modeſtic 
would have done it, yet wiped he his face,& ſmilingly beheld the Magiſtrates, 
& [aid thus, Admoriſh this man,that hereafier he open not his month ſo vncleanty. 


nothing is ſo hardly digeſted as contempt, and that death ſeemeth more plea- 
ſing then the ſame. To theſe] anſwere, that oftentimes cxile is exempred trom 
theſc incommodities. If a man ofnote fall vpon the ground , yetis he alwayes 
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This wereenoughto humble outrageit ſclfe, I know that ſome will reply that | 
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the ſame,and as great; neither is contemned any more,then when as the ruins 

of lacred I emples are troad vpon, which as well both the religious as the (tan- | 
ders by doe adore. Thou can(t not therefore finde any want of thy fonne that | 
is taken from thee, whom during his 2d0ad with thee, thou nc ucr thoughtelt 
to appertaine vnto thee, 
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CHAP, XIV, 
He now cimeth | 


[nce, moſt Cecre mother, thou hait not any occaſion in reſpeRot | ,7,7 | 
meto afHit thy felte thus continually , there mult be theretore | pour of 0446 
ſome particular conltderations that preſſe thee thus. But theſe TE] 
aretwo z for cictcr thou cormentelt thy (elfe becauſe thou thin- I | 
 &E Kelt chat thou haſt loft ſome ſtay, or becauſgthou canſt not en- | 2-140! #4 
durethe ſorrow thou ſullaine?t, I will (lightly rouch the firſt contideration; 

for I know thatthy heart loucth nothing in thy children but themſelnes. Ler 

thoſe mothers, wao by their indifcretion breed much diſcontent ro their chil. | ence 0/ 


onne,and tat 


dren that are grownc in credir,conlider what they doe. Being vnavle to eXe- | |, ;, pinci- | 


cute publique charges, they thew themfelues ambicious by their children z | gp#caes. | 
they embezzill and ſpend their revenucs, and by their bables breake their | 
heads, whoare conſtrayned co g1uceare vnto them. Bur for thine owne part | 
thou baſt greatly retoyced at the goods that haue befalne thy children, which 
thou haſt neuer had a part of. Thou haſt alwaies reftrayned our liberalirie, | | 
when thou halt had no powzrot thine owne : thou being but the daughter of a | 


family, haſt not torborne to beſtow thy fauours plentitully vpon thy children | 
that were rich : thou haſt 4dminiſtred the goods that our father letr vs, as if . 
they had beene thine owne, and haſt beene as ſparing of them as if thou hadit 
had them to reſtore them to ſome (trangers : thou balt ſpared our credire, as it 
thou hadft beene to employ ſuch an one that were no wayes allied vnto thee : 
oureſtates and honours were but a charge and pleaſure to rhee,and thou never 
diddeſt reſpe& vs tvenrich thy lelfg : chou can(t not therefore deſire that in the 
abſence of thy ſonne, whica thou halt never elteemedro appertaine vnto thee 
at ſuch timeas he was whoie, and ſafe, and neere vnto thee. 
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CHaPe. XV. | | 
Li my conlolation mu't be aimed to withſtand thar, whence the rooms 
true force of thy morherly ſorrow doth ariſe. ] want the embra- | the better he (be 
ces of my dcare child, I cannor fee him, I cannot deuife with him. | cifieth the par- 
Where is he, by whdſc ſight | redeemed my ſorrow, to whom [ | je Pu 
comwuaicarcd 2| my diſcontents? \W here are his diſcourſes, wher- | 
with I covid not fatishe my ſclte ? Where are his ſtudies, which Ientertavned 
more willingly then a woman, more tamilzarly then a mother ? Where is this 
meeting , whercin the ſon1c [hewed himſelte joyful ro behold his mother ? 
Thou wilt adde hereunto the very places where] was wont to reverence thee, 
to drinke and eate with thee : the place likewiſe, whereas we met the Jaſt time, 
which cannot bur haue great ethcacie to atH:& the mind. For this likewiſe did | | 
Fortune moſt cruelly complot again!t thee, becauſe that when thou werr ſe- 
| cure,and feared{t no ſuch matter, ſhe dared to afſaulrthee three dates before I | 
| ' was ſtrucken. Ve had beforctimes beene fitly ſeparated by diſtance of places, 
| | and ourabſecnce during ſome yeares, had, 2s it were, d:(poſed thee to this atHt- | 
| Aion : | 
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| Qion : thou cameſt backe againe vnto me,not to enioy any pleaſure or content- 


ment by thy ſonne, but to the end thou mightelt not Joſe the good to conuerle 
and communicate with him. Hadſt thou beene ſeparated trom him long time 
before, this aſſault had not ſo mush vexed thee, becauſe the diſtance of time 
might have aſſwaged thy ſorrowes : if thou had nor been ſeuered trom him, 
thou hadſt endured chy lofle more contentedly , becauſe rhou hadft enioyed 
this laſt fruit to be yet two daies in thy fonnes companie. But cruel] Deſtinie 
hath carried the matter in ſuch fort, that thou foundeft me not at Romear ſuch 
time as I was baniſhed;and arriued(t there incontinent]y afterwards,to recciue 
the more griefe, becauſe I was then vpon departure, Bur the more furious theſe 
aflauirs are, the more ovghteſt thou to call thy better reſolued vertueto aſhf 


| rhee, and to fight more confidently with thine enemic, which is ſuthciently 


deration of other | 


Womens inf I. 
miles, 


knowne vatothee,and that heretofore hath bin divers times defeated by thee. 
This bloud of thy preſent att:tion,is not the firit that thou haſt loſt, thy pre- 
cedent wounds, as yet vnhealed, haue becne renewed againe. 


CHare, XVI. 

TRA on oughteſt notto alledgein thineexcule, that thou art a wo- 
| man(which is almoſt permitted to weepe her fill) and yet ought 
v9 [224 there to be ſome meaſure, And therefore our Anceltorsallowed 
EIS them ten moneths ſpace to bewailetheir huſbands, and in limi- 
3 ting in this ſort by their publike ordinance this obſtinate ſadnes 


of women,they pretended not to hinder their teares, but to bring them to ſome 
end. Forit isafoolilh and vnbridled afteRion in any one te torment himſclte 
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inceſſantly, for the death of another whom be loveth. As contrariwiſe, not to ' 
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be moucd,is to be reputed ro have a heart both obdurate and inhumane. The | 
beſt meane that we can oblerue betwixt picticand reaſon , is to feele ſome re- | 


morſe, and afterwards to extinguiſh the lime. There is no reaſon thou ſhoul- 


| deſt build vpon cerraine women , thar batiing once begun to entertaine ſor- 
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row,neucr giue it ouer till death hath made anend ofthem. Thou haſt knowne 
diuvers,that hauing loſt their ſonnes, haue neuer afterwards pur off their movur- 
ning garments. TI he conſtancie that thou hafl alwaics ſhewed heretofore, re. 
quireth ſomewhat more at thy band. Such a one as in times paſt hath appro- 
ued it to all men, that (he was deliuered from ali teminineimperfeRions, can- 
notalledge for her excuſe, that ſhe is a woman. Impudicitie (one of the moſt 
greateſt evils that reignein ourtime) hath notentangled thee amongtt divers 


| others: pearles and precious ſtones have not rempred thee riches, which are 
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eſteemed the greateſt good in this world, haue not bewitched thine eyes, the 
dangerous examples wherewith the wickeder fort ſeduce the beſt, hauenor di- 
ſtrated thee;thou that haſt bcen well brought vp ina Noble and well ordered 
Family,art not alhamed to have beene fertile , and the mother of divers chil- 
dren :as it thou wert vpbraided thereby that thou art old. Never haſt thon (ac- 
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; cording to the cuſtorae of divers other women, which deſire nothing more | 
; thento be reputed beauti'ull) hidden thy grofleneſle,as if it had beenan vnhit- | 
ting burthen, neyther haſt thou mace away the fruit of thy wombe , which | 
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thou thoughreſt thou hadit receyued. T hou haſt never painted thy (elfe, nor 
taken any pleaſure to weare ſuch garments as might diſcover thy naked kin, 
Modeſtie is the onely ornament which thou haſt eſteemed to be moſt hitting, 

molt 
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moſt ſcemely, and ſuch as cannot be indemnitied by age. So then thou canſt 
not (to the end thou mayelt obraine liceace to weepe;) pretend the name of a 
woman, beciuſe thy vertues hauc ſeparated thee trom that ranke. So tarre 
oughteit thou to be citranged from the teares of this lex,as thou argtrom their 
impertections. Women likewiſe themſelucs will not permic thee to cenſure 
and ſubmit tay (cite to thy ſorrow : but hauing ſuftered thee to weepe a little, 
and 25 muchas neede requirech,they will make cheerite vp, eſpecially it thou 
wilt behold choſe women, who tor their excellent vertucs, hauc beene numbred 
amongſt cbc molt [arnous men. Fortune reduced Cormelia,the momher ot eweluc 
children, to that paſle, that ſhce bad onely rworemaining (it thuu wouldeſt 


_ 


couat thoſe {the bad buried, they were ten; if thou wilt cttimate them (hee had | 


| He animateth 
' ber by worthy 
ENAP fic, 


loit , they were the Gracchi, ) yet expretlely forbad ſhe thoſe that wept abour | 


her, and curſed that vahappicaccidenr, toaccule Fortune in any fort, which 
bad giuen ber the Gracchz to her lonnes, By this woman lhould he be bred, who | 


ſaid vnto a certaine perlon that deciaimed before the people; Speakeſt rhow e- | 


will of my morher that bare me ? But che mothers ſpeech, in my wdgement, is 
more courayiuyu>, I be fonne made high reckoging of the birth of the Graccht, 

[ be mor arr of their deathes. Rutzi{za tollowed her ionne Cotra into cxilc,and 
her louc towards him was ſoentire, that thee had rather endure exile then his 
want , ncith. r returned (he backeagaine unto her Countrey, before (he recur. 
ned with her {onne, Atter his returne, and at ſuch time as bcr ſonne was raiſed 
to the greateſt honours, ſhee bare his death as conſtantly as ſhe had followed 
him couragioullyz and no man could cucr marke that (he let one teare fall trom 
her eyes aticr he was enterred. She madeproote ot her vertue at ſuch time as he 
was baniſhcd; and of her wiſcdome, when death drew him out of this world. 


Notbing hindered her from [hewing her ſelte charitable, and nothing detained | 


her in a ſottiſh and ſuperfluous ſorrow. My delire is that thou (houldelt bee 
numbered among(t ſuch women , and becavſe thou haft alwaies imitated their 
life,be thou continually molt {tudious and carctul] ro follow their cxample,and 
toreprefle and ſuppreſle thy ſorrow. I know that the matrer is not in our pow- 
er, and that there 1s no paſhon that will be moderated, and eſpecially nor that 
which proceedeth trom gricte, for it is fierce and rebelliovs againſt allremedy: 
yet will we inthe mcanctime, that it maſter and ſwallow vp ſorrowes, and yer 
notwithſtanding permit wee teares to [treame along a counterfeit and concea- 
led countenance: wee will indeauourto cxerciſe the mind in ſports , or in ſee- 
ing the Sword-players skirmiſh ; but amid({t all cheſe ſpeftac!es that (hall de» 
taine chem , wee arc content that a light rouch of griete [hall ſhake thera, Iris 
far better then co oucrcome the paſhon, then to abuſe ir: lor ſorrow withdrawne 
by the pleaſures of this world, or beguiled by occuparions, relizuerh himſclte, 
and by the mcancs of repo'egatherech more greater forces, and skirmilherh 
afterwards more confidenely, Burthe mind chat giveth place to reaſon, attai. 

peth a perpervall repoſe. Bur I will not teach thee theſe remedies which I know 
divers others have vſed,namely that thou ſhouldeſt pallethe time in ſome long 
voyage, or that thou ſhouldeſt ſport thy (cle 1a places of pleaſure, orthat chou 
ſhouldeft employ many daies in carefully oucrlooking how thy aftuires are ca- 
ried, and co order thy revenew,or in ſhort that thou ſhouideſt entangle thy ſelte 
alwaies in ſome new «ffaircs. All chele things profite for a ſhort moment, and 

are not remedies, but delaies of ſorrow. For mine owne part I had rather thoy 

houldeſt cealethen decciue thy griefe. I will therefore leade thee thither, whi 

ther allcthey qughero haue recourſe who flie trom Fortune, thatis, to Philo(0- 
: phy, 
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| phy, which will heale thy wound, and plucke out all ſorrow trom thy minde. 
A'rhough hitherto thou baſt neuer addifted thy lelfe thereunts, yer now mull 
thou doc it. But thou haſt not {ivdicd allthe liberall ſciences, thou haſt onely 
talted ſo mgch as the ancient ſeuerity of my tather permitted thee. | could hauc 
wilh:d that my father(one of the belt men in the world)had bin lefle addicted 
to the faſhions of our anceſtors, and that he would haue permitted thee ſeriou- 
{ly co bec inſtruftcd in Philoſophy, and not (lightly : now then ſhouldeſt thop 
not haue nccede to prepare a remedy againſt Fortune, but thou ſhouldeſt be ex. 
crciſced there. As tor thole that vic good letters, nor tor wiſedome ſake, but ra- 
ther tor oſtentation and pride, tor their cauſe he ſuftered thee the leſle to follow 
' thy ſtudics, but by reaſon of thy pregnant wit thou haſt apprehended morcin 
' a litele time then could be expected. The toundations of all ſciences are laid in 

thee, Returne now vnto thele, and they will make thee ſecure; theſe will com. 
tort thee, theſe will delight thee, theſe if they enter thy mind in good carnelt, 
| neuer {all ſorrow or ſolitude, nor the vaincſorrow of ſuperfluous afflition 
enter intothy heartany more z thy brelt {ball ie open ro none of thele, for 
alrcady is it ſhut vp againſt all other vices. T hele arc the moft aſſured reme. 
dies, and ſuch as can encly deliver thee from Fortunc. But whilſt thou haſt 
attained rhat part which ſtudies promiſe, thou haſt neede of ſome ſupports 
and ſtaics , and therefore in the meane while will I ſhew thee thy comlorts, 
Behold my brothers, who being in ſecuritie,it is valawful forthee to acculc for- 
runc, thou haſt in both co delight thy ſelfe for their ſeuerall vertues z the one 
by his indultrie hath attained honovrs , the other hath contemned them wilc- 
ly : content thy ſelfe in the one of thy ſonnes dignitie, and the others quiet, 
notethe pietic of them both. I know the inward afteions of my brethren, 
the one in this reſpe& afteerh dignitie, that hee may bee an ornament vnto 
thee; the other bath retired bimſelte to a peaceable and quictlite, onely to 
attend thee, Fortune hath diſpoſed thy children well, both for thy ſaccour, 
and forthy delight; rhou mayeRt bec defended by the dignitic of the one , and 
enioy the others retirement. They will contend in offices towards thee, and 
the delirc of the one [hall be ſuplyed by the pictic of them both, I dare bold- 
ly promiſe thee, thou [halt want nothing but the number. Frem thele behold 
chy Nephewes likewiſe, :A/arcus thatpretty wanton lad, at whoſe (ight all 
ſorrow muſt bee baniſhed; there is nothing ſo great , nothing ſo newly imprel- 
{cd inany mans brealt , which hee by his wanton dalliance will nor lenific : 
whoſe tcarcs will not his pleaſures ſupprelle ! whoſe minde except it bee whol- 
ly contracted by care, will not his merry and wittie iefts make ioyfull } Who 
will not bee drawne to delight by beholding his wantonneſle ? who though 
whoily tixcd and deuoured inthoughts, would not bee delighted by his pret- 
ty prattie, and fo plcaling that neuer wearicth any man? I beſcech the gods 
to grant him long life amongſt vs. Ler all the wearicd cruelty of the Fates bee 
{pit and ſpent vpon mee; Ict all my mother ſhould gricue for, bee transferred 
to mee, or whatatt'ts my grand-mother, afflit me. So the reſt may flouriſh 
in their accultomedeſtate, I] ſhall not complainc of mine owne ſolitude and 
condirion, Let mee onely bee the expiarion of the family, that hercafter ſhall 
live inrepole, Keepe in thy lappe my Nonatilla that ſhall ſhortly make thee 
| a great Grand-mother with that affe&ion I appropriated and made her mine 
| owne, that having loſt me, ſhe might ſeme ro bee an Orphan, although I am 

now liuing. Loue her I pray thee for my ſake : Fortune of late hath taken 
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| her mother from her thy pietie may effethis thar ſhe ſhalfonly baue cauſeto 
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bewaile che death of her Mother, and yet notwithſtanding ſhall have no ſenſe 
of this loſſe. Now faſhion her mind, and then her manners. Precepts take belt 
hold when they are imprinted in tender yeeres. Let her accuſtome her ſelfeto 
thy ſpeeches, let her conforme her ſelfe according to thy manners, thou (balc 
give her much, although thon give her nothing bur thy example. This to ſo- 
lemne an endeuovr will ſeruefor a remedie , nothing can diwert a mind that is 
piouſly ſorrowtull,bur eicher reaſon or honeſt occupation. I ſhould number 
thy Father likewiſe among{t thy great comforts , but that hee is abſent : bur 
now bethinke thy ſelfe by thine owne affeion what his affeRtion might be, & 


happily finiſhed thecourle of thy life, and as long as heliucth, it is vnlawtull 
for thee to complaine that thou haſt lived. 
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282 thad | almoſt concealed thy greateſt ſoiace, thy Siſter that hath 
alwayes beene fo faithfull vnro thee, in whoſe bolome thou baſt 
familiarly diſcharged all thy ſorrowes, and who hath ſhewed to- 
wards vs all an aftzQionofa Mother;thou haſt mingled thy teares 
with bers, andon ber boſomethou beganl(t togather thy ſpirits. 
Sh&is the ordinary companion ofthine affeions, yer complaineth (ſhe in my 
perſon butnot for thee. By her bands was | brought into this City,by her pious 
and motherly nurſing | recouered after a long and dangerous {ickneſſe, ſhe em. 
ploycd her credit tomake me Queſtor. And whereas (hee bluſhed if any one 
ſhould have ſpoken to her, or ſaluted ber with a lowder voice, [hee was not a- 
ſhamed to goand ſpeake with diuers ſcuerall men in my behalfe,neither could 
her retyred courſe of life,neither her modeſty (in fo great petulancy of Coun- 
try women)neither her quiet, neither her ſecret and inclined manners, (ayming 
at nothing morethen repoſe,) detaine her from (hewing her ſelie ambitious 1n 
my behalte. This,dcare Mother, is a ſolace whereby thou maiſt be comforted; 
as muchas in thee lyeth ioynethy ſelfe ro ber,and rye thy (elte ro her ſtrict em- 
braces. T hey that are in ſorrow are wont to flye thoſe things which moſt they 
| loue,and to ſecke a libertie for their ſorrow : bur (ce that thou both retyre thy 

ſelfe and whatſoeuer thou thinkeſt, vato her; whether thou wilt keepe this ha- 

bir, or lay it aſide, with her thou (halt finde, either a companion, oran end of 

thy ſorrow. Burif | benot deceiued in the wiſdome of this molt perfe&t wo- 


—— — —— 


| man,ſhe will not ſuffer thee to conſume thy {cIfein truitleſſe lament, and will | 


' propoſe thee her owne example, whereof | my ſelfe was a witnefſe. Having 
| bin marryed young, ſhe loſt her Huſband, and our Vncle vpon the Sea, yer in 
| the meane while, and at the ſame time ſhee endured ber ſorrow and feare, and 
; afterwards eſcaping from the ftorme ſhe ſolemnized his Funerals. O how ma- 


tues; how many brave ſpirits ſhould have enforced themſelues to extoll a wo- 

man, who without any apprehenſion of her weakneſle, neither feared windes, 

| Ter nei- 
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thou (halt vnderltand how far iuſter a thing it is that thou art reſerved for him, | 
then toconſume thy ſelfe for me. As often as immoderate force of ſorrow ſhall ' 


giving him ſo many Nephewes and Nephewes Children, thou baſt brought to | 
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paſſe chatrhou art notalone. Meanwhile thou enioieſt this honor,thatthou haſt | 


inuadethee, and (hall command theeto follow it, thinke vpon thy father; in | — 


F atber. 
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| ny worthy ations of women are buried in ob(curitie, if this woman bad lived | 
inthe time of our Anceſtours, who with a pure afteRion honoured their ver- | 


| fer, whoſe vare 


' fuer and con- 
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| | neither lected by waves, ©» poſed her (elite roall hazards to bury her Huſband, , 
| and ehinking ot his Oblequies, had not any thought at all of her owne? The 


Pocts haue ennobled A4ce/{rs , that hazarded her lie to rapſome her Huſband 
from death. But this is more, to ſearch with the expence of her owne life a 
| Tombe for her Huſband : more greater is the loue that redeemeth by eminent 
danger that which ſcemeth ro be hctle. Furthermore, 1s not this a thing wor- 
| | thy of admiration that during the ſpace of (ixteene yeeres, in which her Huſ. 
| band was Governor of «-£2yp:t, ſhe was neuer ſcene in the ſtreer, neither ſuffe- 
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red thee any of that Prouinceto enter her houſe?ſhe demanded nothing at her 
| | Huſbands hands,neither ſuft:red any other to entreat ought elle at her hands: 
' by reaſon wherect this Prouince (fo talkative and ingenious to defame theit 
| Gouernors,whercin diucrs having carryed themſelues honeſtly, haue notwith- 
; {tanding beene accuſcd of euill conucrfation)reuerenceth thy Sifter as the one- 
| | ly example of ſanQity,and enforcing their owne natures which 1s to take plea 
ſurcin iclting whatſoever become ot ir, caretully containcd their tongues, and 
al:hough tacy hoped not euerto haue had ſuch a Guuerneſle, yer wiſhed they 

the like daily, It was much tor her to make her ſelfe knowne in «#gypt in fix | 
' ceene yeares ſpace, but it was farre more to concealc her ſelfe ſo long. Irc- 
| count not theſe things to the end torip vpthe prayles of this woman , for to 
repreſent them ſo briefly, is to Ciminilh them; bur to the end that thou mayeti 
vnderſtand that the is a woman ofa great mind : whom neither Ambition, nor 
Auarice(the companions & plagues of all human greatneſſe)couldouercome, 
| acicher the apprehenſion of death, aftrighred ſo much (although ſhee ſaw the 
; Ship dilarmed &readie to link) but chat holding her dead Huſband embraced 
; 1n herarmes, ſhe ſought our, not the meanes to eſcape, but bow ſhe might bu- 

For con:!ujon, | riebis body. The like re{oJution oughteſt thou ro ſhew,, & ro retire thy minde 
j 25” | tromforrow,and behave thy (clte ſorhar men may not thinke that thou repen- 
mz | teſtchisthatthou haſt brought mee intorthis World, but becauſe it is needful! 
: | wabahroe- | whenas thou haſt done all things, thou ſhouldeſt now and then refl:& vpor 
| ans | me, andthar for the preſent noone of thy Children is more frequent in t| 
exiozeth a (incu. | memory then I,{not becauſethey are lefle deare vnto thee , but becauſeir is 7 
cher 4a natural] thing to lay thy hands more often on that which is aggrieued,)Bct;.,'C 
P49 | whatthou oughteſttothinke that I am: Iam joytull and merry , as i” 21} my 
| ifaires were in the beſt eſtate of the World;and ſo they bee, becauſc my minde 
| veing diſcharged of all cares, imployeth it ſelfein thoſe ations that are proper 
vato it, and ſometimes delighteth himſelte in more pleaſing Studies; and 
ſometimes being greedy ro diſcouer the trueth, diſpoſeth and cauſeth him 
{ ſclfero conſider both mine owne nature, and the diſpoſition of the whole 
World. Firſt, heetaketha review of all Countries , and ſearcheth out their 
ſituations Afterwards be con(1dereth the Sea that circleth them round abour, 
and the ebs and floates of the ſame; then regardeth hee all that which is mar. 
ucllous,and dread full inthe Heauensand Earth, thatisro ſay,this great ſpace, 
wherein the noyſe reloundeth of ſo many Thunders, of ſo many Lightnings, 
ot contrary windes, of ouer-flow of Waters, of Snowes and Haile. And ha- 
uing rrauelled through theſe low places, heeaſcendeth more high to enioy the 
ight of more diuine things, and remembring himſelfe of Erernitic, hee exami- 
neth all that which either hath beene, or (hall be in all Ages. 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Liestyvs. 


E handleth that part of naturall Philoſophie in theſe Bookes , which is called 

Manwgnoe, that w,T he diſcourſe of Meteors, becauſe for the moſt part it in- 
treateth of ſublime matters,and theſe things that are betwixt Heauen and Earth; 
yet imtreateth he of the motion of the Earth, as alſo of flouds and waters; but in 
tha reſpect, becauſe they haue their beginning or cauſe from ſpirit or CAyre,and in 
the regard thereof haue ſome relation to ſublime Nature likewiſe. 7 heſe Bookes 
are both excellent and learned; I will not ſay more better , yet more plentiful then 
ArlsSTOTLES are Vpon thy Argument, and ſuch as he wrote when hee was very 
old, about that time when he wrote his Epiſiles.T hey are therefore fitly annexed in 
this place. T his appeareth by diners places, where he maketh mention of h:s 91d age, 
where he ſpeakethof Carvs Ratnitiys, whowas Prefedt of eAgypt wnder Ne. 
K 03 but moſt manifeſtly in thabeginning of his ſixt Booke, where hee ſpcaketh of 
that Farth-quake which ſhooke Campania, when as Vis Ginivs and Menaivs 
were Conſuls. And theſe were ſome two yeares before SENECAES death. 
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= of men) berwixt Philofophic and other Arts,fo 


and couragious ; it giueth ir ſelfe a larger {cope, 
and not content with rhat which (ſhce diſcoue- 
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ther,as berweene God and Man. T he one teacherh what is to bee done vpon 


Earth, the other what is done in Heauen, T he one diſcufſerh our errours, and 
minittrech vs light, whereby wee may diſcerne the doubrtull things in this 
life: the other raiſeth vs aboue that gulfe of obſcuritie wherein wee were con- 
taunded, and hauing redeemed vs from thence, bringeth vs thither where 
this brigh:neſle ſhineth. Verily I then prayſe and give thankes vnto Nature 
when I behold her, not by rhis meanes which is publike, but when as I haue 
entred her ſecrers. When [ learne what the marter of the World is, whois rhe 
Auchor aad Conſeruer thereof, what God is, whether hee bee wholly in- 
rended in the contemplation of himſeife, or whether ſometimes hee have 
1 care of vs; whether hee doe any thing daily , or whether hee bath done 
i: at 03ce; whether he be a part of the Wor!d,or theWorld;zwhether it bein his 
pOwer to ordaine ſomething to day, and to derogate ſomewhat from fatall 
deftiny;whether ic ſhould be a diminution of his Maieſty,and confefhion of his 
errour, to haue made things that ſhould be ſubic ro change : for it is neceſſary 
(Ince that nothing can pleaſe him that is not perfeRly good , that thoſe things 
which pleaſe him thould be alwayes the ſame; and yer for all this is he no leſle 
freeand power'ull, for he is neceſhitie himſelfe. If | were not admitted to the 
knowledge of theſe rhings, there was no necethtie why I ſhould be borne: for 
what cauſc had [ why | (hould beglad that I am numbred and placed amongſt 
the living ? \Whatto ſwallow downe and diſgeſt meate and drinke ? Whar to 
glut this traile and decaying bodiethar muſt periſh, cxcept ir bee interchangea- 
bly nouriſhed? Ortoliue a ſlaueto intirmitie, or to feare death, whereunto we 
1re all of vs borne? It rhou cake away from life this ineſtimable good , it is not 
{> much worth as to be ſwzar or laboured for. O how contemptiblea thing is 
man except hee rayſe himſelte aboue humane things ! As long as wee ſtruggle 
with affeRions, whar dee we that deſerveth prayſe? Although we get the vp* 


| per hand,yer overcome we but Monſters. What cauſe have we to boaſt of our 


: 
' 


{c/n2s bzcauſe wee are vnlike the worſt men of the World? I ſee not why hee 
(hould rake pleaſure in himle!fe that is ſtronger then a (icke man. T here 1s 
great dtcrence berwixt firengrhand good, health. Thou baſt eſcaped from 
rhe vices of the minde; thou art no hypocrite, nor flatterer, nor double, nor 
loyled with auarice, which denieth her ſelte that, which ſhe hath taken from all 
menznor grounded in diſſolution, which ſpenderh his goods and money baſe- 
ly, and getteth them likewiſe molt villeinouſly ; neither trauelled with ambi- 


| tron, which will not leade thee to digniry but by indignities. Thov haſt as yet 


20tten nothingzthou haut -{caped many mens hands, but not thine owne. For 
that vertuc which we aft: is magnificent, not becavſeir is a bleſſcd thing of it 
ſclfe ro have wanted evill, but becauſe it freeth the minde, and prepareth it to 
the knowleGge oi heauenly things, and makerh ic worthy ro come and accom- 
pany God. [hen emoyeth the minde the conſummate and complete good of 
humane condition, when as (treading all euill vnder foct)ke flyeth to Heauen 
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and neſtlerh in the ſecret boſome of Nature. T hen taketh he delightin wan- | 
dering amid the Stars, to laugh at rhe pauements of the rich, and ro deride | 
the Earth with ail her Gold, not onely that I mcane which ſhee hath delivered : 


out and giuen to make money of, bur that alſo which ſhe keeperh cloſe hidden, 


to content the auarice of proſperitie. He cannot conremne the porches,nor the | 


houſe beames that are burniſh-d wich Juory,nor the Groues planted vpon the | 


tops of houſes nor the Rivers drawne and conuayed thorow chambers, betore | 
ac bath circled the whole \World, & beholding the Globe thereof from abouer, | 
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ſmall and for the moſt part couered with the Sea,and in that place where it dil- 
couererh it ſelfe, bugely deſert, and either burnt or frozen , withour ſaying to 
himſelte : Is this that point that is diuided among(t ſo many Natiens by Fire 
and Sword? O how ridiculous are the bounds of mortall men ? Ler not the 
Dane paſle beyond the River of [ſter, let Strimoincludethe Thracians,let Eu. 
phrates bound the Parthians, Danubius ſeparatethe Sarmatians and the Ro- 
manes,let Rhene border Germany,the Pyrcnean Mountaines raiſe their heads 
betwixt France and Spaine ; let the deſolate vaſtneſle of ſands divide Egypt 
from the Echiopians. If wee ſhould give humane vnderſtanding vnto Anres, 
would not they likewiſe divide a little Mole-hil of earth into Provinces? When 
as thou baſt raiſed thy ſelfe ro thoſe things that are truly great, as otren as thou 
ſhalt ſee whole Armies marching with diſplayed Engines, and as if there were 
ſome greater marcerin hand, the Horſemen now ſcowting aud diſcouering be- 
fore, now flanking the batrell, thou mayeſt freely lay, 


The blacker Squadron trotteth though the Plaines. 


All this is but a buſineſle of Antes that labour in a Mole-hbill. What difference 
is betwixt them and vs, except it bein the meaſure of their little bodies? Iris 
but a point wherein you laile, wherein you go on warfare, wherein you diſpoſe 
Kingdomes,yea,and a very little one ifa man conliderthe Ocean, that begir- 
teth it on every (ide. Aboue theſe thereare ſpacious extents,into the polleſhon 
whercot the minde is admitred. If hee bring with him a very licele of the bo- 
die, if hee bee cleanſed from all urdure, and being expedite and light,and con» 
rented with alittle, hee bath (hined in theſe lower parts. W hen hee arttayneth 
theſe, be is nouriſhed,he increaſeth, and being as it were deliuered from bon- 
dage, returneth to his originall. And this Argument hath he of his Diuinitie, 
that hee is delighted in diuine things, not as (trange vnto im bur as his owne. 
He ſecurely beholdeth the riſing and ſetting of the Planets, 2nd the differenc 
courſes of ſo accordant Creatures. He diligently obſerueth where every Starre 
beginneth to riſe & lend her firſt light to the Worid, where her Zenich 15, what 
way (he (hapeth her courſe, and how farre hee deſcendeth. Like a curious ob. 
ſeruer he examineth and debatettron euery point; why ſhould he not enquire, 
he knoweth that they appertaine vnto him? T hen contemneth he the ſtreight- 
neſle of his former houſe; for how farre is it betwixt the vttermolt (hores of 
Spaine and the [adies?Ir is failed in a few daiesif the wind be in the Poop, and 
proſperous. But that celeſtiall Region turniſhetha way for thirty yeares ſpace 
to the ſwifteſt Planer, that neuer itayeth but runneth on his courſe with equall 
ſwitenefle. There at length learneth hechat which hee bath long time ſougber, 
There beginneth he ro know God : what is God ? The minde ot the Vniuerſe? 
\W hat is God? All that chou ſeeſt,& all that thou ſeeſt nor:ſo at length he com- 
prehendcth his greatnes,then which no greater thing may be imagined;if he a- 
lone be all,and holdeth bis work both withoutand within himlelte. What dif- 
ference then is there betwit the nature of God & Ours ? Our better part is the 
mince:in him no part is without the minde : heeisall reaſon , and mean-while 
men are ſo dull asro elteeme that the Hceauen, which hath nothing like vatoit 
in beauty , in diſpoſition , or in continuance,is a caſua]l thing that turneth by 
chance; ſo that it findethir ſelfe much troubled, amidft Won rare 
pelts,and other ſuch noiſes as ſhake the Aire,theWater,and the Earth. Neither 
is this folly onely pregnant amongſt = common ſort, but ſome _ of 
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Þ iolopihiclikewile baue beene tainted with this errour. Some there are that 
thinke thacthey hue a minde, yea, ſuch an one as1s prouidenr,and dilpenſeth 
ceucry ching, both his owne and ethers: but that this vntuerle wherein likewiſe 
we are,is void of counlaile, and either is tranſported with a certaine temeritie, 
67 by Naturegthat knoweth not what [ne doth. How proticable is it, thinkeſt 
thou, to kaow chele rhings,and to prefixe limits vato Science ? I o know how 
much God can, whether be formeth bis owne matter, or vieth that whichis gi- 
uca him ; wherher the [dca was belore the matter, or the matrer the /dea. It 
God niakethall that which bee willeth, or if in divers things there faileth bing 
ſumewhat ro worke vpon, or if diucrs things are kindly formed by their great 
\V orkmalter,not bucauſe his Art ccaleth, but becauſe the matter wherein he 1s 
cxerciicd, is not olcentimes conformableto his Workmanlhip. Io cxamine 
chele things, to learne theſe things , to ſearch the ſecrets of thele things : 1s nor 


' this to exceed Mortality, and to betranſlated into a better eltate? VV har, ſaieſt 


thou, wiil theſe things profit th? It they further me in nothingelle, of this 1 
reſt aſſured, chat ali r6ings are to0 little. But of this bereatcer. 
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Iw let vs come to our intended purpole. 
leare that which Philoſophie teacheth, as tou- 
:hing thoſe Fires that the Ayre driueth over- 
thwartly. Iris a ftigne that they are driven by 
ereat force, becauſe they are carryed (ide-long, 
and bya violent ſwi'tneſſe. It appeareth that 
they goenor, but that they are forced. Andot 
$1=2{| :hele fires therearediuers ftormes. CAriſtorle 
> | calleth a certaine kind of theſe Goates. If thou 
=) 15keſt mee why, thou mult firſt of all giue mee 
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| realun, why they arecalled young Kids. Burt! 
we be agreed vpon the name, as it is expedient, let none of vs examine one an- 


other, what this or that man faith, Ic (hall be better to examine what the thing | 

is, thento wonder atit,why Ar://or/ccalled a Globe of firethat is inthe Airea | 
| Goat. Such was that which gppeared as great as the body of the Moone, when 
| Paulus «/£milius made war againſt Perſeus, And we our lelnes have oftentimes 

ſcenea flame in fore as greatasa Pillar, which notwithſtanding in the very 
| courle thereof was [cattered. About the time that Ceſar Arguſſus dyed , wee 
| ſawthe like Meteor, and prodigie: wee ſaw the ike, when Seranus was adiud- 
| Yed codeath; neither was Cermanicus death vnaccompanied with the like pre- 
| ſage. T hou wilt ſay vnto me, Art thou then ſo badly taught, as tothinkethat 

the gods [end ſome predictions of death,and that there is any thing ſo great on 
| the Earth, that the Heauens ſhould foreſee the end ? Vee (hall tind another 

time for this matter:meane while we will ſee it al! things be deduced by a cer- 
| raine order, and the one ſoinfolded in the other,that that whichgocth before, 
; ls either the cauſe of thoſe things that follow,or the ſigne. We will ſee whether 
| thegods haue care of humane aftaires,or whetherthe urder of things dilcouc- 
 reth by certaine markes, that which ought ro be done. Meane while, I thinke 
| that thelc fires are allembled by a vehement agitation of the Ayre, when as 
| the ncunationthereot hath excended ic ſelte towards one part, and hath nor gi- | 
| uen ' 
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| yen place, but tougat within himfel.c. From this encountrie and enterſhocke 
of theaire ariſe thele pillars, thele giobes , ehele tlathings. Bur when the avre 
| aſembleth more miidely and remaineth (hurt, there 1tſue diners imprefhons of 
| fire farreIcſſer,and theſe crinite and bearded comets have their oripinall: then | 
the fires that arclefle thicke marke our their way which appeareth not veric | 
much,which they extendinthe heaucn,in ſuch fort as there paſſed nor 2 nizhr, 
whercin amaan may nat lee fuch impreiiions inthe aire, becauſe there needeth 
no great agitation to create them. I o ſpeake tn a word, theſe impreſſions baue | 
the {ume conliderations,as lightnings, yet are they cauſed with lefle torce. E- 
uen as clouds being but indifterently broken one vpon another, cauſe flaſhes, 
and being impcl'cd with greater torce,breed lightnings, Ariforle yeelderh this 
reaſon, T he globe of the earth exhaleth divers vapougs, ſome moitt, and ſome 
dric,ſorne cold, and ſome other hor, and fit co beenflamed : neitheris it eo be 
wondered at, that ſo many different vapours itlue from the earth, fince inthe 
heauens there appcare diuers colors, but ſome mare fierce,as the fiericrednefl> 
of the Dox-ltar, ſome more remille, as that of Wars; fome none at all, as that 
of 1ypiter,but a pure and cleare thining. It mult therefore needs be,thar in this 
ſo greatabundance of exialations, that mount from the earth into the avyre, 
there mult ſome aliments of fre be raiſed ro the clouds, that might !all on fire, 
not onely by reaſon of their emterthock, but ailo by the afhitance ofthe beams | 
of the Sunne., For with vs likewile we ice that ſtraws that are beſprinkled with | 
brimſtone,draw vato them hire that 15 diſtant tromthem. Ic is likely therefore 
| to be true, that this matter gathered togetherwithin the clouds,1s as cafily kin- 
dled,and that the fires are great orlitele,accordingas thevapors haue bin feeble 
| or ſtrong. Forthis werea toolilh thing to imagine that the flarres tall, or thar 
| they riſe and mount agatne, or that any thing 1s taken away or ſeparated trom 
| them: becauſcit this were ſo,by little and little there [hound be no more ſtars, 
| they ſhould faile. For there is no night whatſocuer, during which a man feeth | 
not divers ſtars, that ſceme to thoote forward or backward. But contrariwile, 
cuery one of them is found in his accuſtomed place, andevery one continue in 
their proportion. It tolloweth therefore, thac thele tires are engendred vnder- | 
neath theſe ſtars, & continue not long time, becauſe they neicher have tounda- 
tion nor certaine place. Why theretore likewile are they not transferred by 
day?\Vhar if I ay that the (lars are not by day, becaule they appeare nor? Euen 
as theſe remaine hidden, and obſcured by the light of the Sun, fo rhe Meteors 
of fire runne inthe aire,as well by day as by night, bur the brightnefle of the 
day hindercth our eyes from beholding them. Notwithſtanding, ſometimes 
the matter whereot they are compolcd is ſo abundant and bright, that they 
are manifeſtly diſcouered cuen in the day time. In ovr age we baue oftentimes 
ſcene diuers fires inthe day time, the onegliding 'rom the Ealt ra the Welt, 
the other fromthe Weſt tothe Laſt, I be Mariners thinke it ro bee a tiene of a 
tempeſt, when as many Stars ſhoot;bur if there bee a t1gne of windes,it 15 there 
where the windes are, that is, in the Aire which 1s inthe middett betweene the 
Moone and the Earth, In a vehementtempeli there appearecertaine fires or 
ſtarsrhat fir vpon the failes, and atthattime thoſethac arc in danger do? ſup. 
poſe that they are aftiſtcd by the god-heads of Caſtor and Pollux. And their 
ciule of better hopes , becauſe already thetempelit ſeemeth co beallayed and | 
the windes calmed. Sometimes thele hres are caried, fomtimes they arederled 
When as C:ljppies trauelled rowards Syracula, he law a Starrhat ferled it (elfe 
vpon his lance. In the Roman cawpe,in ſome mens iudgement, there appeared | 
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certain darts,as if ſet 6n fire by reaſon of fare in the aire that fell on them, which 


| Bur if they deſcend with a lefler force, yer ſlip they downe and ſettle them- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| ſelues without doing any hurt, or infliting any wound, Some of theſe breake 
thorow the clouds, ſome other in faire weatber, if the ayre be fit to enkiadle. | 


For ſometimes it dhundereth in faire weather, vpon the ſame cauſe as it doth in 
cloſe and troubled aire , which is by reaſon of the colliſion of the aire within it 


| ſelfe, which although it be clearer and drier, yet can meete together, and make 


ſome bodies thar are like vnto clouds , which by incountrie ſound and make a 
noiſe : ſometimes therefore there are divers pillars made, and ſometimes 
lhiclds, and images of vaſte fire, when as the like, but greater cauſe falleth vp- 
on ſuch matter. . 
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$ Et vs now ſee whence that light is madethat enuironeth the Pla- 
nets. Itis reported that vpon the ſame day that Auguus retur- 
ned from Apolloniaand entered Rome, there was ſcene a cer- 
taine circle of diuers colours about the Sunne, after the manner 
7 of a Rain-bow. The Grecians call this Halo, and we may pro- 
perly call ir a Crowne. I will endeuour to exprefle whencerthe caulc hereof is. 
When as atone is caſt into a Filh-poole, we ſee that the water maketh diuers 
circles, whereof the firſt is ſmall,the ſecond more great,the others conſequent- 
ly greater, vntill the force of the ſtroake be vaniſhed, and thatrhe water beſet- 
led as it was before. Letvs ſuppoſe that ſome ſuch matter is done in theayre, 
which becomming more thicke may receiuean imprefhon , by the meanes of 


the brigheneſſe of the Sunne,or of the Moone, or of ſome Star ; the which en- 


' forcing it ſelfe againſt the Sunne, conſtraineth it to retire, and to fallin circles. 


For humiditie and ayre, and all that which taketh forme by reverberation, is 


| impelled into the habitude of that thing that impelleth the ſame. Bur all light 
' is round, by meanes whereof it muſt needs begthat the aire beaten back by this 


brightneſſe, muſt ſhew it ſelfe in the ſame forme. And therefore is it that theſe 
{hining circles are by the Grecians called Aree, becauſe that the places thatare 
; ordained to threſh corne in,are round for the moſt part.But we thinke not that 

theſegither Arce, or crownes, are cauſed neere vnto the Moone, or the Sunne, 
or or r celcftiall bodies, for they are few of them, although they ſeewe to 
| begirtand crowne them. T bis imprefhon is made not farre off from the earth, 
| bur our eyes being deceiued by their ordinarie imbecillitic, thinke thar it is 
' placed jult about the ſtar. But no ſuch thing may be done neere vnto the Sun 
' orthe (tarres, becauſetheetheriallregion is thin and tranſparent. It is in groſlc 
| andthicke bodies,that ſuch imprefhons are accuſtomed ro be made , neither 
' canthey rake footing in ſubtile and thin bodies. We ſee I know not what ſuch 
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r1:ie. I hey are made iorthe moſt part at ſuch time as the Southern wind blow- 
eth, when as the skie is couered and obſcured. Sometime by little and lictle 
| they are Ciſperſed and vaniſh, ſometimes rhey breake in ſome part, and 
| from vhence the Sailers expe&t the winde where the flame firſt appeareth. 
| For if it fallro the Northward,a Northerly winde will follow;if s0 the Welt- 
| warc,a \Veſterly, wkichis an Argoment that in that part ofthe Heaucns thele 

crownes 
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like as theſe impfeſſons about our lamps in the ſtaue, by reaſon of the obſcu- | 
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Crownes are made, where ordinarily y the winds are engendred : But the higher 
Region otche Aire hath none of thele Circles, becauſe the Winds are lodged 
vndcrir. I'o theſe Arguments adde this likewiſe, thats Crowne 1s neuer gaihe» 
red here, but where the Aire is (zcled and (till. Otherwiſe it is neuer ſcene. For 
the atre thats ſetled may be pulhed, extrended,and moulded into ſome forme, 
but that which is agitated cannot receiue imprefhon of the light , for it is not 
formed,neitber refitteth, becauſe eyery firlt part and portion thereof is ſcatte- 


red an4 hath no ſtay. And therefore neuer [hall wee ſee any Planet whatſocuer | 


crowned, except when the Aire is thick , and calme ; by meanes whereof 1t is 
capablero conſerue the Line which itt appearance begirteh his round bright- 
neſle; and not without cauſe. For call againe to thy remembrance theexample 
| propoſed thee a little before. The ſtone that is caſt into a Fiſhpoole or a Lake 
or any fetled water,maketh innumerable C:rcles, & this ir doth not in a River. 
Why? Becauſe the water that flyeth thus quickly, giueth not any leiſure or 
meanesto the (tone to forme any figure. T he lame therefore falleth out in the 
Aire : tor thar which is fetled may receive any impreſſion, bur that which flce- 
ceth & runneth away lwittly, is incapable of forme, & diſperſeth every figore 
that would approch it il 1t ſtayed. T hele Circles being ſcattered by litle & litle, 
and a5i: were confounded in themſelues,cxpreſle the ſtilneſle,repoſe,and tran- 

uiliicy ofthe Aire,and 11 they ſcatter bur on one (ide,the wind commeth from 
thence :if they be opened in divers places, ſome ſtorme will follow. How this 
commeth to palle, ir may bee vaderſtood by thoſe things which | have decla- 
red alreadie. For it the whole face of the Circle vaniſh, it appeareth char the 
Aireis moderare,& conſequently [til] and peaceable: if it be cur off bur on one 
[1de, we [ce that the Atre13 thaken on that ſide that is opened, & that from the 
ſame the wind will blow. Buc when it is diſperled in cuery part it is a ſ1gnethat 
itis aſſailed diucrs wates, and that the Aire irreth it ſelte from one lide to an 
other.By meanes whercot it appeareth that a ſtorme is at hand,and that there 
will be fome combare of the winds by realon of rhis inconſtancie of the Aire, 
that whirleth and turneth it fel e thus from all parts. Theſe Crownes for the 
moſt part appcare about the Moone in the night time, and are noted about the 
other Stars, but ſelgome by day : fo that ſome of the Grecrans haue denyed 
that they are at ali, whereas Hillories reproue and confute them. But the cavſe 
of this raritie ts this, inthat che light of the Sunneis more (trong, and the Ayre 
it ſclte being agitated by the ſame, and being hot is lefſe chick. Bur the power of 
the Moone1s more fecble, and therefore isit moreealily ſultajre 
thatinuironcththe ſame, and becauſe that the other celeſtialſfires being feeble 
cannot by their beames breake or ſcatter the Airc, thence co it that theſe 
impreſions are made at that time without any let, for they pierce and planr 
themiciues veryealilyin aſolid matter, and that fcatrereth notas it doth by 
day. T he Arre hkewife ought nor to be fo thic k,that it exclude and driveaway 
from him che brightnefle that is lent him , neither ſothin and atrenuate that it 
giveth not any meancs tothe beames that beat vponit to ſtay with him. T his 
temperature properly talleth out by night, when as the Stars refle&t vpon the 
{ime by their brightneſle, not violent or forcible, the Aire gathereth together 
and formethrhele Circles, becaule it is more thicker then in the day time, 
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a Oantrariwiſe,the Raine-bow is never made by night,except very 
ſeldome, becauſe the Moone hath not ſo much force to traverſe 

and colour the Clouds as the Sunne hath. For thus make they 

P the forme ot the diſcoloured Raine-bow : Becauſe ſome parts in 
the Cloudsare more lwelling, other ſome more lubmille ; ſome 
thicker then that the Sunne beames maybe able to pierce them ; otherſome lo 
thin that they palle quiterhorow them. This inequalitie mixeth together this 
ſhadow and this brigatnelle,and maketh this wondertull vartetie in the Raine- 
bow. TI bere is another realun giuenot this Raine. bow ; Wee ſee that when a 
Pipe is broken in any place,that the water bubleth forth by a little cracke: and 
it the Sunne beatcth vbliquely vpen this water , it repreſenteth the divers co- 
leurs of the Raine-bow. T be ſame (halt thou ſee fall out , if at any time thou 
wilt obſeruc a fuller, when as he hath lightly filled his mouth with water, and 
beſprinkleth bis cloth chart is lirerched on the Tenters:in this Aire beſprinkled 
with water there appeareth diuers colours, ſuch as we fee inthe Arch. Doubt 
thou not but the cauſe kereot 1s inthe hbumoyg® for the Raine-bow 1s neuer 
ſeene except it bein rainy weather, But lety$examine how it is made : Some 
ſay that there are certaine drops of water, beaten backe by the Sunne and che 
Clouds,ſo thicke as the brightneſl; gffnor pierce them , in ſuch ſort that from 
theſe drops there proceedeth a ſhining, and trom the thick Clouds a ſhaddow; 
by meanes whereof, and by this encounter the Raine-bow is made ; one part 
whereof,which receiuerh the Sun, is (hining,the other that repulſerh the ſame, 
& hath madea ſhadow of ic ſelfe to the neighbouring Clouds,ts more obſcure. 
Others there arethar are not of this opinion. For this might ſeeme true, if the 
Raine-bow had but onely two colours, andit conlifted ot light and ſhaddow. 


But we although that colours infinite 

Shine in this Arch, yet netÞ leſſe their light 

Is ſo contoyn'd, as it deceines the (1oht, 

Becauſe their meetings are not knowne aright : 
For that which toucheth is the ſame wnite, 
And yet the brinkes are partte coloured quite. 


Wee ſee init I know not what ycllowneſle, redneſle, greene, blue, and other 
colours drawne after the manner of ſubril lines,as the Poet ſaith,that whether 


the one fide with thole 0! the other; for their coniunHon and afſemblance ble- 
miſheth and dazeleth the eyes : and therein is ſhewed the admirable worke of 
Nature, becauſethat that which began with things that were alike, endeth 1n 
different. To what purpo'e therefore ſcrue theſe two colours of light and (ha- 
dow, whereas a reaſon ist9 be veelded of innumerable ſorts? Some thinkethat 
the Raine-bow is made thus : they ſay that in that part where it raineth, cuery 
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| drop ofthe falling raine is a ſevera!) mirror:hat repreſenteth the Sun;then that 


this great andinfnite number of Images long, large, and hollow , comeand 
loyne and mixe themſelues togther; ſo that the Raine-bow is an aſſembly ol 


diucrs mirrours or repreſentations of the ſame. To proouethis, beheld what 


they 
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they bee different colours thou canſt not know , except thou conferre thoſe of 
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leere day you lera rhouſand Bafons 1a the Su 
all of he - + Vis livre oreſe nt his countenance, Put me 2 drop of water vp +; 


euerie leate of a tree, each one of theſe droppes will hauc init lelfe the relem- | 
blance of tae Sunne; bur contrariwile, a great [tanding poole repreſenteth | 


butone [mave. Wav? Becaule all this imited plainneſlerh: 4t hath his brinks, 


- — 


cannot be bur one mirror : bur it chou makett partitions,and diltingmiheſt by | 


divers wajls a huge and mightie Filh-poole, fo many images thalr : thou have of 


the Sunne as there are ſeuerall iakes. Leave that F i{h-pooleintire and one as it 
was,thou (hal: obſzrue but one Sunge. It15no great matter whether the drop 


of water be {mall,or che Filh-poole narrow; i; 1t bath brimmes,it is a mirror ot | 


cae Sunne. So then, theſe inhtiauce drops of water, carried by the rajne that fal- 
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Ieth,are a5 many mirrors,and baue as many faces of the Sunne. Thelcappeare | 


confuſed to him char lookerh againit rhem, and fzerh northeir diſtances, be- 


cauſe: h: ſpace fuffererh him nor to diftinguilh thelame. Furthermore, bn faced | 


ot lo many faces there appeareth but one confuſed and compoſed ot all. 4ri/to- 
leis of the ſame opinion: From all char (faith be) char is light Hd thin, the 
light reuoketh vnto it ſeite his beames ; bur chere is nothing lighter then ayre 
or water ; and rheretore the radiations of oureyes returne from the thick ayre 


— 


: k2againe vnto vs. Bur ifthe light be feeble and infirme, it faileth vponthe | 


eait th cke char the ayre yeeldeth it. Some are troubled with this infhirmutie, 
thatthey themlelues ſeeme ro meer chemlelues, Ing euecry where they behold 
cheir owneim gz. Why? Becauſe the weakenefle of their fight cannot pene- 
trate the ayre chat is neereſt them , bur ftayerh ſhort ; ſo thar whatſoever the 
lognes eftett in others,cuery aire worketh in theſe. Euery ayrehow thin ſocuer 
it be, hath power enough to repulle a weake (1ghr, yer more calily may a thick 
airereflet backeagain vnto ys our light,becaule it cannot be pierced, bur (tay- 
eth the beames of our cies, and repelleth them backe againe trom whence they 
came. $othen,!tncethere are dtuers drops of water, they are 15 many mirrors ; 
but by reaſon of their (malnelle, they repreſent onely the colour, and not the 
forme of the Sunne. Moreouer, when as one and the ſame colouris impreſſed 
ia the infiaicie of drops that fall withoutintermithon,it beginneth to bea lace, 
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not of many difterent images, but of one that is logg and continued How com: | 


meth itro paſle(ſaich ſome 0ne)thar thou relle(t me that there 15 fo manythou- 
(and of images here,where | ſcenotone? And ftnce the Sunne 1$ all of one co» 
lour, why aretheſei images thus divers coloured? I o anlwer thee hereunto, 
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1nd to other ſuch obiections, [ muſt rell chee that there is nothi; ng more Incer- | 


raine then our (1ght, not onely in thoſe things which he 15 hindered from ſec- 


ing cxactly,by realon of this diwerſitie of colors, but alſo in thoſethings which | 


he diſcovereth hardat hand. A \Warer-mans Oare being plunged into a little 
cleere water, ſeemerh either broken or crooked, althoughir be [traighr Apples 
ſeemic 2:carer ro thyſe that looke vpon them thorow a gl lalle. T he pillars in 
long Galleries {ceme to be toyned together , alrhbough there be a diftance be. 
twixt cuery oneof them. Returne againe to rhe Sunne it ſelf; : he whom rea- 
fon: approverh to be greater then the whole world, oureye hath lo contratted, 


— 


| 
that ſome wiſe men contend thar it kath but a foote of Diameter. Wee know | 


that he runneth with a {wi cnefle ſurpathng all ſwittnefle, yer none ct vs percet- 


ueth any motion ; neyther would wee beleceuethat he bad kepr on his courſe, | 


except it were apparant thar he moue. T vere is noneot vs thatcan difcouer 
the courle of the heauens, turning with a headlone and incredible ſwiftnefle, in 
ſuch fort, that in the twinkling of an eye he cauteth in divers chmars of the 
world, 
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\W orld both day ard night; why then wondreſt thou that our eyes cannot dif. 
cerne the drops of water, or thatthe difference of theſe ſmall Images vanilh 
trom thy ſight that is ſo farrediftant? No man can doubt but that the Raine- 
bow is an [mage of the Sunne, conceiued in a moyſt and hollow Cloud. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the Raine-bow is alwayes oppoſite againſt the Sunne, either 
higher or lower, according as the Sun ſetteth or riſeth , but by a contrary m@- 
tion, For when the Sunne ſetteth, the Raine-bow is more high;and if he riſeth 
aboue the Horizon,the Raine-bow is more low.Oftentimes ſuch a Cloud ap- 
peareth on the ſide of the Sunne , which maketh not a Raine-bow, becauſe it 
draweth not an Image by aright reflexio. Bur this varietie proceedeth from no 
other cauſe, but for that a part of the colour is in the Sun, and another partin 
the cloud it ſelfe : but this humidity formeth & draweth now bluelines, ſome- 
times greene, otherwhiles purple, and ſometimes dimme and hiery ; in briefe, 
two ſorts of colours, (the oneliuely , the other pale, ) are theſe that cauſe all 
this diverſitic; for ſo purple ifſueth not inthe ſame ſort from the ſhell , burit 
importeth mfich how long time it bath remayned fteeped, what ſucke it bath 
drawne either ſubrile, or thicke, orit it hath received tinure one time onely. 
It is not therefore to be woneredat,con(idering that the Sunne and the Cloud 
are two things, (that is to ſay,the body & the mirtor,)if a man ſee ſo many dit- 
ferent colours which may ariſe or fall in divers ſorts: for of one kind is the heat 
chat proceedeth from a fierce#light , another that proceedeth' from a bright- 
neſle not ſo ſhining and ſparkling. To ſearch out other cauſes, it were extra- 
vagant, conſidering that wee haue not any ground that may ſuftaine our dil- 
courle, except wee ſhould build vpen conicttures, which haue no end. Here 
then it appeareth that there are two cauſes of the Raine-bow , the Sunne and 
the Cloud:for the Rain-bow is never made in faire weather, neither then when 
itis ſocloſe weather, that the Sunne appeareth not; ſo then it is made of both, 
without either of which it cannot be. . 
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Er vs addeto that which is abouc-ſaid, another proofe no lefle e- 

uident. The Image and repreſentation which is made by reaſon 

of the mirror, never appeareth except the mirror bee oppoſed in 

ſuch ſort, thata man may ſcethe ſame in one place,and the thing 

that is repreſented in another that is oppoſite. There arc certaine 

reaſons alleaged by the Geometricians which perſwade not, but inforce z nei- 
ther bath any man cauſe to doubt, but that the Archisan Image of the Sunne, 
which is badly expreſled by reaſon of the defet and figure of the mirror. But 
let vs aflay in the meane time to produce other proofes. Amongſt other argu- 
ments why the Arch is cauſed thus, I pur this,that it is ſodainly made,and va- 
niſherh alſo as ſodainly. But there is nothing more readily repreſented then an 
Imagein a Glafle, for the mirror doth nothing bur onely repreſent the obieR. 
Parianus Artemidorus addeth , what kind of Cloud it ſhould be which repre- 
lenteth ſuch an Image of the Sunne, if thou makeſt (faith be) a hollow mirror, 
that is as it were the halfe of a Bowle,ifthou ſtandeſt vpright bebind this balfe, 
all rheſe that are neere vnto thee ſhall appeare vnto thine eyes more neere vnto 
thee then the mirror. The ſame (faith he) talleth ovt when we behold a round 
and bollow Cloud on one ſide of vs, that the Image of the Sunne _— 
e- | 
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ſeucred from the Sunne, is more turned townrds vs ; the yellow colour there- 
tore commeth trom the Sunne, the blew proceedeth from thecloud, the other 


Ee 


colours grow by a mixture of them both, 


Cuan *T 


Gain(t theſe things , theſe ſucceeding Arguments are aymed. 
There are two opinions of mirrors; tor ſome are of opinion that 


dics,ſeat forth and ſeparated from our bodics: ſome lay that the 
images are not in the mirror, but that the bodies themlclues arc 
behcld;the ſight of the eye being retorted and refleed,and returned againe in- 
co it ſe|te, Now it appercaineth nothing to the matter, how wee ſee, whatſo- 
ever wee bchold , but howthe like image ſhould bee repreſented by the loo. 
kingglaſſe. Whatis ſo volike as the Sunne and the Rainebow, whercin nei- 
ther the Center, nor the figure, neither the greatneſſe appeareth ? for the 
Rainebow is longer and moreample, and in the brighter part thereof more 
red then the Sunne, butin the other colours divers. Againe, when thou wilt 


compare a mirror with theaire,thou muſt give methe ſamelevitic of body,and | 


the ſame equa\itic,and the ſame brightneſle, Bnt there are no clouds that haue 
the ſimilicude of a loking glaſle, wee oftentimes paſſe through them, and yet 
ſee not our ſelues inthem. T hey thatclime vpto the tops of Hills , behold 
the clouds, and yet ſee nottheir image inthe ſame. Every droppe isa ſeuerall 
mirror, I grant it, but this I deny, that a cloud conliſteth of drops. Four ſhee 
bath ſome things whereof (hee may create ſuch drops , not her ſelfe ; neither 
hath acloud any waterin it, but the matter of future water, I will likewiſe 
grant thee that there are innumerable drops in clouds, that yeeld ſome re- 
ſemblance, yer all of them yeeld not one and the ſame, but eyery one hath his 
apart. Againc, vnite thou mirrors together,they will repreſent more then one 
face; for eucry one will retaincin himſelte the Geilirude of that heerepreſcn- 
reth. There are many mirrors that are compoſed of divers [mall peeces to 
which if thou preſenteſt but one man, yet there appearetha multitude , every 
part expreſſing and repreſenting his owne face. T heſe though conioyned and 
placed rogether, doe notwithſtanding reſerve vnto themſclucs their images 4- 
part, and of once, they make a multitude ; yet confound they nottheir multi- 

tude,bur diſtinguiſh ic into ſeuerall faces. But the Rainbow is made all at once, 
and hath but one only face. What then ? Is not the water that ilueth from a 

broken pype, or is ſquirted or ſpit out of the mouth , wont to haue ſome ſuch 

like colours as we {ce in the Raincbow. Tis true : but not for the ſame caule,as 

thou thinkeſt , becauſe that every drop of water receiueth the image of the 

Sunne : for theſe drops fall roo ſoone to bee ableto receineany forme. T hey 

muſt ncedly ſtay to repreſent the ſame which they imitate. What is then 

done ? T bey contra the colour, and notthe image of the Sunne, Otherwiſe 

as Nero Ceſar laid moſt learnedly 


Faire Venus Dove, bending her necke aſide, 
In party coloured plumes, doth ſhew her pride. 


And as often as the Peacocke turneth his head never (olittle, her party colou- 
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the reſemblances are ſcenein theſe, thatis, the figure of our bo- | car, 
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red plumes ſhine and ſparkle : [hall wee theretore lay , that theſc feathers arc 
Vurrors , waich vpon every inclination of the hcad , preſent new colours ? As 
much correſpondencie haue the clouds with mirrors as thule birds [ rold you 
2f, and the Camelions and othcr kind of Creatures, who of themſelues change 
their colours , as often as either wrath or dclirc of generation maketh them 
ſpread a humour which giveth anew tincture to the >kin , or that they receiuc 
this colour by reucrberation of the light according as it beatetb vpon them di 
rectiy or obliquely. \V hat reſcmblance is there betwixt mirrors and clouds ? 
'rrors arc not tranſparent, but thicke and of one peece and matter : contrati- 
wiſc brightnelle traucrſeth theclouds , which are thin, compolcd of contuſce 
matter, by meanes whereot they cannot remaine long times tied rogcther, bu! 
theoncot them deftroyerh the other. Belides,we [cr a part of the heaven that 
isrcd, when the Sunne riſcth, and ſometimes wee ſec clouds that arc coloured 
ike fir2, VV hat letteth then but as they receive this colour by the arrivall and 
encountric with the Sunne, fo allo they ſhuuld draw diucrs colours , alchougt 
they have notthe ſame cthcacie as a mirror hath ? T hou ſaidit not long ſince, 
(will ſome man ſay) rhar the raincbow is al waies made by the oppoſition of 
the Sunne, becauſe a mirror could not repreſenta tace, it ir were not {cr oppo 
lice againſt the Sunne. Herein, faith hee, weeare agreed. For cucn as wee 
aaght to ſet betore the mirror the thing whoſe Image wee would have the 
zlaiſe to repreſent : fo 1s it neegGetull that the Sunne beames ſhould beatedi. 
rely vpon theciouds, and that they (ſhould bee neere him rocontratt colour, 
Chis is theirallegarion, wao would pretend that a cloud is coloured, Poſido- 
nins and they that thinke thata cioud1s a mirror, anſwere thus, If there were 
iny colour in the Rainebow it would continue, andit [ſhould be feene the more 
manifefily , the more necrer wee were vnto1it : Bur now the imageof the Arch 
!ppeareth beſt when it1s furtheſt off, the more ir neercth vs, the ſooner it dieth, 
{ cannot give way to this contradiction, although I approve the opinion. Why? 
{ willrcll you, becaule the cloud 15 coloured , but fo that the colopr thereot 
1ippcarcth not cuery wayes , torthe cloud it (clte appearcth notcucry where; 
tor 19 man feeth the cloud wherein he is. \V hat wonder then is it, that the co. 
our thcrcof is not ſcene vnto him , by whom ſhe her ſelfe is not ſcene ? yet al- 
thovgh lhe bee nor ſeene, th: e1s 3 and conſequently (hee hath colour. $0 it is 
10t anargument of a talle colour, becauſe that indrawing necre vntothe ſame, 
lhe cealſcthro appcarethe ſame as {hee was betore, for the hike falleth our in 
-heclouds theml: lucs, which arc not therctore talſe , becanſe they arc not 
trene, Furthermore, wheniti«-rolde thee , that the cloud is ſtraked with the 
Yunne , it 15 not intended that this colour was mixed as in a hard, firme, and 
p:rmanent bodie, but asin a fiuid and flitting maſſe , which recciueth neither 
'orme nor colour bur for a very little while, The better and deeper tinfure 
the T yrian ſcarlet is, the higher muſt you holde the ſame, rothe end that the 
\uftre thereof may ſhew tbe berter, yer loſeth it not in being neere vnto vs his 
perfe colour, bur that tinRure it hath, howſocuer it be diſcoucred , ſheweth 
it {cHce. Ot that opinion am I that Poſcdonins was, that the Arch is made when 
a5 thecloud is formed atter the manner of a mirror, hollow and round, like the 
half: of : bowle. T his cannot be approved by the aſhſtance of the Geometri- 
clans, who by invinciblereaſons prout that che cloud is an image of the Sunne, 
and yet reſcmbleth him nor; as likewiſe mirrors are not anſwerable wholly vn- 
tothe truch of things. There are ſome thou wouldett bee afraid ro looke vpon, 
fo detormed maketh it their faceto appeare thar behold the ſame, by repre- | 
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ſenting their (imilitude quite contrarie, Others of them are ſuch , that in be. | * 
holding them, wil make thee thinke thy ſelte ſome worthie man, b:cauſe that 
both ehine arm's, and the other members of thy body will ſceme to bee more 
| greater and mighty then they are. Some of them repreſent a true ſimilitude 
of rhe face; others ha!fe the face ; ſome there are that leflen and turne it vp- 
*wards. Whatis itthereforeto wonder at, if the Sunne be impertely repre- 
ſented inacloud, as well as in theſe artificiall mirrors { 
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Mong(t other reaſons this ihall be one, that the Arch never ſhew- | = I 
; Rrques tou 44 


cth more greater then the halfe of a Circle, and thattheleſſe it is, | the £4inehow. 
che bigher the Sunne is, | 

| 

| 

| 


T he mightie Arch doth drinke, 


As our Fire: faith, at ſuch time as the raincisrcady to fall : but the Progno- 
ltiquesof tne Archarediuers, accordigg to his ſicuations ; if ir apppearerh in 
the ſouch, it bringeth with it muck raine, becauſe that by their aboundance 
they could not bee ſurmounted by the ſunne. Contrariwiſe, if itappeareth in 
the weſt, there will tollow but a dew and ſome littleraine; and if it bee in 
the caſt, it is a {igne of faire weather. Bur if the Arch bee the image of the 
Sunne, whence commeth it that the Arch appeareth to be more great then | wy ic appeareth 
the ſunne ? Becauſe the nature of ſome mirror is ſuch, thatirt ſheweth things | 7447 tex the 
ro bee moregreaterthen they were preſented vntoit, and will make the bo- | **** 

dy appeare of more prodigious biggeneſle : contuariwiſe, there are ſome rhat 
make things ſeeme farre leſſe then they bee, Tell me why the face fſhewerh 
round in a {quare mirror ? Haply thou mayeſttell mee whence theſe divers co-" 
lours proceede ; but thou canſt nottell mce whence this forme commeth, ex. 
cept inthy hand thou haſt ſome patterne whereupon it is formed : Bur there 
is no other then that of the Sunne, from whence thou mult need(ly confefle 


wearc agreed, that theſe colours which wee ſee in the Heauens proceede from 
the Sunne : but our difterence is, thar thou mainraincft that its acolour, and I 
ſay thar it ſeemeth ro be a colovr ; bur whether ir bee the one orthe other, yer 
thou canſt nor tell mee why this colour vaniſherh ſodainely , whereas all o- | 
ther lights arcextinguilhed by lictleand little. T his apparition and diſpariti- 
on of the Raine-bow maketh for mee : for it is thenature and property of 
a mirror not to ſhew things in parts, but wholly and at once. Every Image | A4provfe that the 
is made and vnmade equally. To repreſent the ſame or not repreſent the | ©7p1o» 6 


: . X tagene the Kain- 
ſame, there needeth no more but to ſhew it,or rotake it away. I hereisno pro- | ;,, id the 


—— 


out the thing. \Vilt thou know that it is thus ? the Raine-bow will vanith if 
thou hide the Sunne. I tell thee if rhou oppole another cloud vnto the Sunne, 
the varietic of the Raine-bow will vaniſh; yer is the Sunne ſomewhar greater | 
then the Arch. I have already anſwered, that there arc ſome mirrors which | 
mulciplic the whole body which is preſented vnto them : wherennto I adde | 
that all things ſeeme moregreat, if they be beheld thorow the water, Letters, 

although they be bur ſmall and obſcure, appeare more greater and clearer, | 


per ſubſtance or body inthe cloude; itis but a hiftion and reſemblance with- | 2wrer « proper, 


that the Arch borroweth his colours, and conſequently his forme. Finally, | of the colour, | 
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hex they arercad thorow a Violl hliled with water. Apples ſeeme more 
fairer then they bee, it they ſwimme inaglalſe. Beheld the Starres thoron 


| acloud, and thou wilt judge them more great, becauſe our eye {lippeth ir 


the humiditie , and cannot taithtully apprehend that which it would, T his 
appearcth clcerely, it thou filleſt aglaſle with water , and caſtcſt into ir ſome 
ring for although the ring remaineth in the bottome, yet the reſemblanc? 
thereot appearcth inthe rop of the water, Allthat which a man ſceth thorew 
the water, is farre greater then the thing it ſelfe. What wonder is itthen, if in 
a moi(t cloud the image of the ſunne appeareth more greatcr then natural? 
\V hen as this hapneth vpon twocavules : becauſe in the cloud there is ſome- 
what that is like yatoglaſſe, which can ſhinc : there is ſomewhat likewiſe of wa- 
ter, which although not tormed, yet the nature thercofappeareth ; and finally, 
of a cloud we ſcethat there commeth rainc. 
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Ecauſe (ſayeſtthov) thon haſt made mention of a glaſſe, even 
from the ſame will I produce an argument aganit thy (clte. 
Men arc accultomed to make certaine rods of glafle very nar- 
row, whercin there are diuers anglcs, and knots or points, It 
theſe bee ſhewed athwart the Sunne, they preſent the ſame 

colours of the Rainc-bow, lo that thou ſceſtthartinit there is nat the image 

of the Sunne, but an imitation ot his colour by reverberation. In this thine 
argument thereare many things that make fer mee, Firſt, this glaſſe ought 
to bee thinne , and as it werga mirror to refle the Sunne. Afterwards it ap- 
pcareth, that in ltcad of a right clour, it nfaketh a repreſentation of a falſc 


> colour , ſuch as the necke of Pigeons in turning themſelucs is wont todoe, 


and changeth divers colours, T he ſame is in a mirror wherein no man percei- 
ucth any colour, but an appearance of ſtrange colours. This onely remaineth 
to bee relolued , why a man ſeeth not the Image and repreſentation of the 
Sunncin theſe rods? T hey are not capabletoexpreſſe the ſame well, the mat- 
ter is poliſhed and diſpoſed thereunto, by meanes whereof they inforce them- 
ſelues to repreſent the Sunney þur it is impoſſible, becauſe both their forme 


| and fathion repugnerh the ſame. If they were made and faſhioned with con- 


uenient proportion, they would preſent as many Sunnes, as many inſeures 
as they bad : but becauſe their diviſions are confuſed, they have not ſogreat 
brightnefle as a mirror , they onely begin to make repreſentations of the 
Sunne,and finith them not; and for that they arc necre,they confound all theſe 
repreſentations and images together, whence the appearance of one colour 
proceedeth, 
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; pd Ve why doth got the Raine-bow, in ſtead of this great and balfe 
bs circle it maketh, become wholly round ? Some thinke thus, that 
# the Sunne being farre more higher thenthe clouds, beatcth nor, 
5 Pp out vpon the vpper part, whence it followeth that the inferiour 
% 15 not attainted with light, Entertaining the Sunne therefore bur 
F | in one part, they likewiſe repreſent but a part of the Sunne, and this part is ne- | 
= | uer more great then the halte, TT bis rcalun hath no great weight. Why ? Be- 
* cauſcchat although rhe Sunne inclineth towards the higher part, yer beateth | 
,, he vpon the wholc cioud, He hath coloured it then: why nor? lince it is bis cu- | 
[tome to dart his beames,and to penetrate thorow euery thicknetic, Morcouer, | 
they contrad:&rtheir owne intent; for if the Sunne be aboue, and for this cauſc 
= refl-&terh onely on the higher part of the clouds, neucr willthe Arch deſcend | 
| vnto the cart, but we ſce that it extendeth ir (ſelfe euen vnto the ground, Fur- | 
thermore, the A:chis alwaies oppohtte againſt che Sunne,ncither appertaineth | 
it any thing to the matter, whetherit bee abouc or bencath the ſame, becaule 
n that cucry place that is oppolire againſt the Sunne, cannot bur bee bearen with 
e, the b-ames thereof. Againe,ſomerimesa welterly Sunne cauſeth 3 Raine-bow, 
* whenas he rcfleAteth vpon the clouds beneath ; & is neercelt to theearth, which 
It | at thattime hath but hishalfe circle, alrbough the clouds receiue the Sunne, 
Cc when he tendeth to his declination, The Stoickes that wonld baue rhe light 
c appearc inthe cloud, as a fire doth in the mirror, ſay, that the cloud is hollow, 
c and as it were a halte bowle , which cannot make anentire globe, becaule it is 
It onely a part thereof, I approue their intentiou, but not their argument. For it 
» in thecauitic of a mirror, all the tace ot the oppoliteorbe iscxprefled, thenin 
ſc an hilfe orbe there is no cauſe why the wholeglobe may not be beheld; and if 
e, we hauc ſad heretofore that a man ſ(eeth entire circles of the ſame colours asthe 
79 R aine-bow, inutroning the Sunne and the Moone: whence commeth ir inthe 
th meane ſpace, that theſe circles are intirely whole, and the Raine-bow is neuer 
1c bur halteacircle ? Againe, why doe hollow clouds, and ſuch as are not flar and | 
t- round, receiue and entertainc the Sunne? Ariſtotle ſaith, T hataftterthe Aqui- 
"Jl notiall in autumne the Raine-bow is made cuery houre of the day, but thar 
1c in Summer it is neuer ſeene, but vpon ſun-riſe, or ſun-ſct. The cauſe is evidenr. 
n- Firſt, becauſe about noonltcad the ſun is ſo treng that he diſperſeth the clouds, 
es by meanes whereof he cannot impreſle his imagein them. Butin che morning 
at and enening he hath leaſt force, and theretore the clouds may ſufſtaine and re- 
1C pulſc him. Moreover, whereas he is not accuſtomed to forme the Arch, except 
ſc | at ſuch rime as he is oppoſite tothoſe clouds where he cauſerth the ſame; when 
ur the dayes are (horter,then 1s he al waies oblique, T herefore incuery part of the 
day, yea, cuen at mid-day therearecertaineclouds, that hee may oppoſitely 
beare vpon, But in Summer time hee is carried aboue our heads, by mcanes 
whereof, at nooneday hee beholderh the carth ſs directly , that there 1s not 
any cloud that can bee oppoſed againſt him ;'for ar that time they arcall vn- 
der him, : | 
p, Vnu 3 CHA7y. 
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Ow muſt ] ſpeake of rods or wind-gales , which are no lefle co. 

lourcd and diuers then the Raine-bow, which notwithſtanding 

ceale nor to forerell raine, Wee neede not taud long vpon this 

matter, for ſuch rods or windegales are no other thing , but vn- 

j\ pertet Rainc-bowes. For theſe have a diſcoloured face, yer 

have they nothing crooked inthem. For they appeare for the moſt part neere 

| vntothe Sunnin a moiſt cloud that beginneth bur ro ſpread, ſo that they have 

' the ſame colour that the Raine-bow hath, but not the forme, becauſe the 
| forme of the clouds, when they extend them clues, is different alſo. 
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EP like varictic is in Crownes, but inthis they differ , becauſe 


Crownes are made cuery where whereſoeuer the Sunne is, the 
Raincbow is not made, but in oppoſition againſt the Sunne, the 
rods but neere vntothe Sunne. I can likewiſe this way deliver a 
difference of all ; if chou divideſt a Crowne, itis a Raine-bow, it 
thon firaighren ir,itis a rod. Inallof chem there is a multiplicitie of colours, 
of blew,red and ycilow.Only the rods are ncereſt tothe Sun,the Raine-bowes 
all of chem arc cither ſolare, or lunarc, Crownes are made abour al the planets, 
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Here appeareth likewiſc another ſort of rods, when as ſmall, ſcat- 
tered, and long beames addrefſe rhemſclues together,and ſtreme 
trom out ſome ſtraits of the clouds. T heſcare tore.tokens of ve- 
hement raines, But what (hall I ſay heere ? What name ſhall ] 
givevntotheſe rods? Are they the Images of the Sunne? T he 

Hiftorianscall them Sunnes, and write that two of them appeared, and ſome- 

rimes thre? : the Grecians call them Parelia , becauſe they are ordinarily ſeene 

neere vnto the Sunne, or becauſe rhey reſemble the Sunne ſomewhar, for they 
| imitarenorthe whole, but his image and figure, Otherwiſe they bane no heate 
| -or vigor whatſoever, they arc dull and imperfect. What name then ſhall wee 
| give them ? Shall I doe as Firgil did, who in the beginning doubted of the 
' name, and afterwards gave that whereof he doubted: 


| What ſhall I call thee Rhetica diuine, 
| Contend not therefore with Falernian wine ? 


| Thereis nothing that can binder vs from callingthem by the name of Parclia. 
| Theſe are images of the Sunne in a thicke and neighboring cloud, in the forme 
| of a mirror, Some ſay that they arc roundclouds, ſhining , and like vnto the 
| Sunne, For they follow bim, remaining alwaics with him, as long as they dure 
in cqua!l diſtance from him : no man is afraid ro behold the image of the Sunne 
in any fountaine or fti]] water, but the facc hereot may appeare as well aboue as 
bencatb, prouided that he find proper matter to repreſent the face. 
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; F at anytime we would diſcoucr whether there were an eclipſe 
z of the Sunne or no: wee fill certaine baſons with oyle or pitch, 
becauſeathicke humour is not troubled (o ealily, and therefore 

2 retaineththe images that are offered vnto it. Bur the images and 
"=" repreſentations cannot appeare, except it bee in that which is li- 

vidand fill. Acchattimearc we wont to marke, how the Moone oppoled her 
(cite againit che Sunne,bow ſhe bideth him, being greater then her (cle, by the 
oppolition of her bodie, now in part, if it happen that their encountric be but 
oblique; ſometimes ſhe obſcureri him, being right vnder him, This iscallcd 
an intire deleAion and eclipſe,during which we leethe Starres , and the bright- 
nefſe of the day is loſt, that is to ſay, at ſuch time as the Sunne hath the Moone 
right vader him. Eucn as thercfore vpon the carth wee may behold the image 
of them both ; ſo may a man ſeerhem inthe aire, when as itis fo ſtill and faire, 
as the face of the Sunne is imprinted therein, which other clouds receine like- 
wiſe but let (lip, if either they are roo mooucable, or coo rare, or too ſullen. 
For the mooueable ſcatter him , the rare andclcere let him flip, the thicke and 
darkeſome feele him not , no more then on the carth ſpotted mirrors repreſent 
a pertcA forme vnto vs, 
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N the ſame manner likewiſe two Parelies are wont to bee made. 
For what lctteth it, but chat there may bee as many as there are 
clouds that are fit to repreſcat the image of the Sunne ? Some are 
of that opinion, that as often as they ſeetwo ſuch repreſentati- 
ons, that they iudge the one to be of the Sunne, the other of the 
image it ſelfe, Foramong(t vs likewiſe, when as divers mirrors arediſpoſcd fo, 
that the one is in the light of the other, all of them are filled, bur yerthere is 
but one image of the thing; the other arc the reſemblances of that image. For 
itis n9 matter what the thing is, which is thewed ina mirror, becauſe ir repre- 
ſentceth all that which is ſer before ir. So therelikewiſe in theaire, if any caſu- 
altic diſpoſe the clouds, fo as they behold one another : the one cloud will re. 
preſentthe Sunne it {c|fe, and the other repreſent the image of the Sunne. Bur 
ſuch clouds as theſe ought to bethicke , light, ſhining, and entirely of the na- 
ture of the Sunne; and therefore all theſe repreſentationsare white, and reſem- 
blethe Creſcent of the Moone, becauſe their brightnefle proccedeth from an 
oblique reuerberation of the ſunne. Forif thecloud be beneath the Sunne and 
ncerer vnto him, (he is diſſipated by him,and being ſet farre off, of him, ſhe can- 

not ſufficiently cntertaine bis beames, to make ſhew of animpreſhon, as mir. 

rors repreſent not our faces whichare farre off from them, becauſe the (light of 
our eye bath notrecoprſe vato vs backe againe. Furthermore, the Parelies or 

Sunnes beroken rainc (for ] will vſethe Hiſtoriographers name) eſpecially if 
they ſhew rowards the Southward , wherethe clouds arc eſpecially gathered: 

when ſuch impre[hons as theſe begirtthe Sunne on cuery (ide, it we belceue 

Ar4ts, it betokenetha I erwpeſt, 
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T is time now to conſider thoſe other fires, which have divers ap- 
> pearances; ſometimes there {hinctha fiarre, ſornctimes the hea- 
6 ven is 45 it were inflamed, lometimes there are hxed andinhercnt 
A fics, ſometimes they itay not in one place. T here are many kinds 
” of thele ſcene; ſometimes there are hires that outwardly are 
begirt with a crowne, and inwardly flame, Sometimesthe heauens gather toge- 
ther, in ſuch ſort as it they ſeemed to be ſome round digged trench, T here are 
ſome that arecalled Pithye , when as the greatneſſe of a grofie and round fire, 
like vntoa tunne runneth in the heavens, or elſc burnethit ſelfe ro nothing in 
one place, Furthermore there are * Chaſmata, when as ſometimes a ſpace of 
the beavens openeth iffeltc, and gaping wide ſcemerh as it were in the ſecret 
thereofro ſhew a burning flame : and all theſe Mereors are of different colours, 
ſome of intended redneſle, ſome ot a (lighter and fainter ame, ſome of a clca- 
rerand whiter light, ſome ſparkling, and ſome cqually ycllow, without irrupti- 
ons or radiations : we ice therefore 


T he lonzefl tral? of Starres grow white behind. 


T hcſe ſhoote and flic like larres, and ſeeme to ſhoote out long traines of fire, 
by reaſon of their immeaſurable ſwitrneſle, when as our eyes cannotYiſcerne 


their paſhing by, but whereſocuerthey ranne , beleeved thar all caat part was | 


on fire. For ſuch is the ſwiftneſle of their motion , that wee cannot apprehend 
their diltances, but onely ſee their ends. Wee [ce better the place where the 
bodic of a ficry ſtarre preſenteth it (clte, then the way that it holdeth, He there. 
fore deſigneth all his courſe, as it were with a continuall fire, becauſe the ſlow- 
nelle of our ſight tolloweth not the moments of his race, but ſeeth at once both 
from what place it ilued, and whither it attaineth : which fallerh out in light. 
ning; forthe firethereof ſeemerh long vnto vs, becauſe he overſ)1ppcth his 
ſpace in the twinkling of an eye, and all that circuir encountreth with our eyes, 


| whereby ic is diſcharged ; yet isit notan extended bodice, that it may occupic 


all che ſpace of the way whereby it commeth: for things ſolong and extcnua- 
red hauc no force togiue a vislent aſſavle. How theretore doe thele fires iſſue? 
\V hen the firejs enkindled by the colliſion of the ayre, ir is violently puſhed 
downeward by the winde ; and yet is it not alwaies cauſed by winde or by col- 
lil10n. Sometimes it is bred by reaſon of ſome opportunitie of the ayre; be- 
cauſc that in this higher region there are divers thingsthat are dric,hor,and ter- 
reſtriall amongſt which itis bred , and the marter that fecedeth it faileth very 
ſudden|y,and thereforc is it violently carried and vaniſhed away. But whyis it 
thar his colour is divers ? what importeth it , what that is which is cnkindled, 
and how vehement it is, whereby it is ſet on fire? Bue this fall of this firc ſigai- 
ficth winde, from that part from whence it breaketh forth, 


L1s, 1, | 
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Hou askeſt mee likewiſe, how thoſe lightnings arc engendred , 
whichthe Grecianscall Se/a ? In divers (orts,as it is reported. Ir 


the higheſt Heanen may produce them : for when as the elemen- 
earie fire is pred eucrywhere, {omectimes it embraccth inferiour 
things if they be diſpoſed to rake fire, T he motion of the Starres may by his 
courſe cnkindle this fire, and tranſmir it to inferiour bodies. What then ? Can 
ic not be that the ayre repulſeth that vertue which it hath from fire,as far as the 
ethereall Region, whence atterward there followeth a lightning or enkindling 
of a Starre,or ſome ſuch like darting fire? Ot theſcligh "A ſome fall direly 
downewards, reſembling [hooting ltars; ſome remaynetn acertaine place, and 


(hoot forth ſo much light as may diſperſe darkneſſc,and repreſent the day,vntil | 
ſuch time as hauing conſumed their nutriture, they firit of all become obſcure, | 


anTatrerwards aftcrthe manner ofa flame thatis extinguiſhed init ſelfe by con- 
tinuall diminution,they are reduced to nothing. Of theſe ſome appeare inthe 
clouds, ſome aboue the clouds, when as the thicke ayre hath drawne that fire as 
high as the ftars, which it had long time nouriſhed and cnrertayned neare vnro 
the carth. Some of theſe ſuffer no delay, but runne bere and there,and are extin- 
guilhcd in that place where they firſt appeared. T hele aretruely called light- 
nings, becauſcthcir appearanceis ſhortand of ſmall continuance, Neither tall 
they without ſomemiſchicfe ; for oftentimes they doe as much miſchief as 
rempeſtuous fire-breaks. By theſe haue wee ſcenethe tops of houſes (trooken, 
which the Grzcians call A/tropopletFa. But theſe continued lightnings which 
hauc their fire more (trong,and which follow the motion of the Heauen,or that 
hauc a particular traR,are called Comers, according tothe opinion of the Stoicks 
whercot I amro intreate. T hcre are diuers forts of theſe; ſome bearded, ſome 
like rorches or lamps, ſome are called Cypariſe,and others whoſe fire is ſcatre- 
red and long in their breaking forth, Some doubt, whether they ought to par 
inthe ranke of theſe Comets thoſe beames and ronns of fire that are ſe|dome 
ſcene. For they haue need of much matter, and conglobation of fire, conlide. 
ring that ſometimes their body is fo great thatit ſurpaſſeth the thicknefle and 
roundneſle of theriling Sunne. Amongſt them thou mayeſt place theſe hires 
which arc oftentimes mentioned in Hiſtories, & whereot ſomtimes the brighe. 
neſſe 13 ſo high that ſuch fiery bodics ſeeme to be placed amongſt the Starres,0- 
therwhiles it is ſo low that it ſeemeth ro be the burning of ſome houſes, that 
are farre from the place where we are, In the time of che Emperour 7 7/berius, 
the Horſe-men pgalloped to ſuccour the Inhabirgnes of 014, ſuppoling that 
cheir City was ſer on fire; but it was a heate of the Heauens, anda brightneſſe 
of fire,thicke and fopgy,which had ſhined for a great part of the night. Of theſe 
no man doubteth, but that they hauc a lame which they ſhew, and their ſub- 
tance iscertayne. T he queſtion is ofthe former, I meane of the R ainebow and 


Crowne, whether they deceiue the fight and are but counterfait , or whether 
| Cronnesbe but |} 


they haue truly that in them which appeareth. Or opinion is,that neither the 
R aine-bow or Crownes baue any certayne body. For we efteemethatthere is 
not any thing bur fallacious in mirrors, which doe but repreſenta body ſub(iſt- 
inz without them; other wiſe it would remaine therein, and could not be hidden 


or defaced by any other Image, neither ſhould a manin one inftant ſec ſo many 
inh- 


may be that the force ot the wind breedeth them, or the heate of 
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Intinc turmes both appeare and vaniſh in one and the ſame mirrour. What is 
ic then? T hey are Images and vaine repreſentations of true bodies, nay, which 
| is more,therearc ſome artiliciall mirrors tound , which may make lome things 
| appeare farre contraric to that they are; for,as [ ſaid,there arc ſome mirrors that 


. 
: 


| | make their faces ſeeme crooked that looke into the ſame, and lome there are 

| | char make their ſhew infinitcly more huge, and exceeding humane babire, and 
| the meaſure of our bodies. 

| Babs XVI 


| N thisplace I will tell thee a ſtorie, to the end thou mwayeſt vnder- 
ſtand that Luft torgerreth not any inftrument to prouoke his Cc- 
lire, bur is diligent and ingenious to excite his owne fury. T bere 
wasa mancalled Ho#t;zs lo vncleanly and villainous, that he was 
d not alhamed to make [hew of his ſcurrilitie and hlthineſſc in the 
| pubi1que T hcarer, TT his rich and couctous wretch was owner of two milli- 
| ons and five hundreth thouſand crownes ; yet Dinus Ceſar after that his (laues 
| had murthered him , iudged that hee was vnworthy that any man ſhovld re- 
uenge his death, & yer notwithſtanding would he nor declare that he was iuſt. 
| | ly (laine. He wasnot only impure 1n reſpect of one ſex, but he ſurfetted in his luſt 
| both towards men & women,and made certain mirrors of that faſhion, whereof 
| | Tlate made mention,that ſhewed the images of men fargreater then they were, 
wherein one finger exceeded the acme in meaſure, length,and thicknefle. T bele 
did hc diſpoſe in ſuch ſort chat when he endured the company of men, he ſaw 
| inthe mirrour all the execrable motions of him he had admitted, enioying by 
chis meancs a falſe grearneſle of their members, as if it had beene true, In all 
| bathes he made his choyſe, andchoſchim men by the open meaſure of their 
length, yer notwithſtanding delighted he his inſatiable luſts with faincd appea- 
rances allo, Goe now 2nd lay., that Jooking-glailes were invented for clean- 
neſle lake. It is ſhametull ro be [poken, what this Monſter (worthy to be rorne 
with his owne teeth) both ſpake and did ; when as on every (ide mirrors were 
oppolcd againſt him, ro the end he might bee a beholder of bis owne haynous 
villaynies. Andthole things which a ſecret conſcience would ſuppreſſe,and ſuch 
as ay one being accuſed thereof, would be aſhamed to confefle: theſe throft he 
not onel y into his mouth, but into hiseyes. But vndonbredly, haynovs ſinnes 
"1. | areafraid to behold themſclues. T he moſt deſperateſt villaines, and they that 
Pn eos | are diſpoſed to all diſhonour, feele that the tenderneſſc of ſhame calily ſeizeth 
ſhmel-ſſexeade | theireyes, Bur this man , as it werea trifle to ſuffer things vnheard of, and vn- 
P 141 */9 , | knowneinhisowne perſon, hagh made them come before his light, and was not 
ſhame, for (ach . - : 
\heat.on;, 0 | onelycontented to fre the greatneſle of his (inne, but thoughr good to plant a- 
canthirebee | bout himſeltc his mirrors, whereby he divided,and diſpoſed his villainies. And 


nas "_ | becauſe he could nor ſodiligently obſeruc and ſee, at ſuck time as he was ſeized 
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| laynous Buggerer, hee repreſented his monſtrous ation to himſelfe by reſem- 
blances: be ſaw in h:s mirrors the ſurquedrie of his mouth, he beheld the men 
whom hereccived vpon all the partsof his body. Sometimes dividing himſlclfe 
betwixt a man anda woman, andaban2oning his perſon to ſuffer both wayes, 
he beheld thoſe villainies which a man durſt not cither imagine or name. What 
hath this impurecatifec left himſclfe ro doe in the darkenefle ? Hee feared not 
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ever 7 | vpon, and his head hidden,and his body rycd to the ſhamefull part of ſome vil. | 
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theday, and durſt ſhew himſc!ic thoſe monſtrous cmbracemenrs, and approue 
them vnto himleite, Y hat ? doelt thou thinke that be would not be painted in 
thachabit? I herets ſome modeſticin thoſe thar are proſtiture and bariots,and 
thcy couer in ſome ſort thoſe bodiesof theirs, which are the obiets of publike 
diſgrace, whcreby their vnhappy patience may lic hidden, fo that in ſome fort 
the very Brothei-houlſe hath moadeſtic in ir. But that Montter made a publike 
ſpectacle of his vncleannefle, and thewed thoſe things ro bimlcite, ro coucr 
and aide waich no night were darke enough. 1, faith hee, endure both a man 
and a wo114n at once, and notwithitanding in thar partalſo which 1s lcfr mee to 
lome diſgrace, I exerciſe the part of a man. All my members are exerciſed in 
palliarditc ; it is therefore requttire that mine eyes ſhould have their part, and 
char chey lnould be witneſſes and controllers. Even thoſe things which by (ci- 


tuation arc hidden trom the (ighr of our bodies, are viſited by art, leſt any man 


(hou!d thinke that I know not what doe : Nature did nothing when ſhee gave 
a man fo teeble inftruments to execure his luſts, and when hee hath learacd 
bruit beaſts a more perte&t contentment in their encountrics, ] will find a 
mcanes how [ may deccive and ſatisfie my infirmitie ; w' ercto ſhould my ini- 
quirie ſerue me, if [ ſhould not finne more then Nature hath taughe me ? 1 will 
lertheſe kind of mirrors about mee, that may preſent an incredible greatneffe 
of formes. It I might havelibertic I would make them truely as great, and 
becauſ I may nor, | will teed my lelfe with the ſimilitude ; my villamie ſhall fee 
more then it can conceive, and ſhall admire at his owne patience. Odeteltable 
wickedneſſe ! T his man perchance was killed quickly , and betore he ſaw theſe 
things. He deſerued to be mallacred before bs mirror. 


Cuna% AVE 


ON eee r We thoſe Philoſophers therefore bee now derided whodiſpute thus 
® LOL of the nature of mirrors, enquiring whence it commeth that our 
2x! 1.4 


NA lace ih:-weth thus, and turneth towards vs. What pretended rhe 
2D £ 49 , . ; * . | (h 
Srv Nature of things, that after (hee had given vs true bodies, thee 
e 4 * Wes , - 

E would l;k-wiſe that a man {hould fee theſe images? T o what end 
was it tn prepirc this matter that was fit rocentertayne formc+? Ic was not rothe 
-nd wee thonld plucke our beards by a looking glaſſe, or ropo!ith a mans facey 
Naturcharth not allowed Diſſolunon any rhing to exerci'e her toll y in: buc firſt 


0 all, becauſe our eyes arc t10 feeble to behold the Sunne at hand, tothe end | 


that they mighr comprehend the forme ofthe ſame, the diſcouercth it ina more 
1uller light For 1Jchough we may behold him both ar his riſing and his ſerring, 
yet ſhould we not know his truc torme in his reſplendent brigheneſle, it h1s face 
were not ſh2wed vs more eali'y to be obſcrued in ſome pure& poliſhed thing, 
Secondly,we [hovld nor (ce the eclipſes,neither mi, he we know what itis,if we 
Jid not more eaſily vpon the earth perceive rhe im2ges both of Sun & Moone, 
T hirdly, rairrors have beene invented tothe end that a man might know him- 
'v*1te. Of ris innention have followed divers benefirs; firſt, the knowledge of 
wr ſelues ; afrerwards, the reſolution of ſome occurrents. T he faire ought ro 

[-arne herein how toatioid infamie : the. foule, to redeeme by their verruous 
Mehaviour, the imperfeAion of their countenance : T he young, toremember 
chem (clu-s,that being inthei fAlowring years,that it is time for them tolearne, 
andattempts ationsof value, T he oldgto ſhake off all mille. beſeeming er 
raart 
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| thatare vnfitting for their white baires, and to meditate on death. For this 
| cauſe nature miniſtred vs the meanesto ſee ourlelues. A clecre Fountaine, and 
| cucry poliſhed ſtone reprelenteth euery mans face. 


Late did 1 ſee my ſelfe from the ſhore, 
When ſeas were calm'd, and tempefts ſtir d no wore. 


\V hat were theſe fellowes, thinkeſt thou, that combed themſclues by this 
glafle ? T hat age was more limple,the men contented rhemſelues with that 
which next came to hand; as yet the benchirs of Nature were not wreftcd vnto 
vice, ncither was her inucentionimployed and raviſhed to fatishe diſſolution 
| and excelle, Arthe firſt, as caſualtic offcred the oportunitic , ſo mendiſcouc- 
| red their faces: butafterwards,when as ſelte-loue bad inſinuated it ſelfe amongſt 
; mortall men, and made euery man beleeve that he was faire and well plealing, 
they oftentimes deſpiſed thoſe things, whereinat the firſt they ſaw and beheld 
themſelucs. But when the world becameevill, and men began to puzzle them- 
{clues in the carth, the vſc of Iron was firſt found out, which had not brought 
with itany incommoditie, had men contented themſclucs therewith, But 0- 
ther milchictes began to burgen out of the earth , which by their luſtre began 
tro appcarc, and plcaſc thoſe which otherwiſe thought not thereupon, ſo that 
the one conceiued a delightin beholding a goblet, another an inſtrument made 
of braſle, and fit for ſervice,, and not to be beheld. Anon after ſome part of the 
carth was ordaincd to this ſervice, although inother reſpeRs: (ilver ſhined nor 
as yet, but ſome other matter more brittle and of leſſc value, Ar thattime alſo 
when as theſe old fathers lived temperately, yer cleancly enough, if they had 
walhcd away the ſweate and duſt which they had gathered by their daily tra- 
ucll, inthe flecting ſtreame; it was inough for them to ftroake downe their 
hairc, and to combetheir long beards, and in this time every one ſcrued him- 
ſc|tc,and afhfted others. T hat haire which in times paſt was viſually wontto be 
ſcattered by mens hands, was dreijed and handled by women; but they that 
had a faire haire, contented themſelues with the naturall growth thercof,as we 
| ſee Horſes and Lyons doe. But afterwards, when as diſſolution had gotten the 
better hand of the world , men made mirrors of gold and (iluer, as great as the 
bodic, and afterwards garniſhed them with precious ſtones, in ſo much as one 
of them colt a woman more ſiluer, then in times paſt would have ſufficed to 
endow the daughters of great Captaines, that were married vpon the common 
purſe. T binkcft thou that thoſe mens daughters bad a mirror enchaſed with 
gold, whereas they were inforced to borrow (iluer to marric them ? O happie 
pouertie, the cauſe of fo worthic a renowne. Had they beene rich, the Senate 
had not allotted chem their dowrie, But whoſocuer he was that had the Senat 
for his father in law,vndecrſtood that he had recciueda dower,which it was not 
lawtull ro reſtore, Arthis day the ſumme of money that was furniſhed by the 
Scnate for the daughters of Scipio, was not ſufficient to buy aglaſle for the 
daughters of enfranchbiled ſlaves. For difſolution invited by little and little by 
her riches, is animated tomuch immodeſtic: and vices aregrowne to their full 
maturitic. In briete, by ſuch devices all things have beene ſo confuſed , that 

that which we call a womanscabinet,isan equipage of men, nay,] will ſayleſle, 
| cuen ſouldiers baggage. Butnow the mirror which was onely admitted for or. 
nament ſake, is made a neceſſary inſtrument to whatſocuer vice. 


T he end of the firſ{ Booke of Natural! Queſtions. 
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The ſecond Booke-. . 
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A Ll chat which a man may draw in queſtion in re- 
4 ſpe& of the Vaiuerſe,is divided int o ccleftiall, ac- 
&) rial, or carthly things, T ke firſt part examiner! 


of thole fires, wherein the World is included : 
whether the heauen be lolid and of a firmeand 
cencreate matter,or compat of a ſubull and thin 


FI cher the ſtars are vnderir, or fixed inthe contex- 
net» TI vc thereof : how the Sunnec obſeructh the an- 
A ® nauall changes ; or whether he obſerueth an 
lique courſe, and other ſuch like queſtions. T he ſecond part intreateth of the 
impreſhons of the ayre,and ſuch as conuerſe betwixt heauen and earth. Otchis 
ſort arc miſts, raines, ſnowes,and thunders that aſtoniſh mens mindes.In bricte, 


higher thenghe loweſt. The third paſt ſuthciently debateth vpon flelds,lands, 
trees and plants, and(to vie the Lawyers phra(e) ail chat which the cangþ con- 


ſton of the moto!  ofcheearch in thar place, wherein thou artto diſcourſe vp- 
pon thunder and lighening ? Becauſe that therrembling of the earth is cauſed 
by the violence © fchewind, vhich isburagiraredaire, which althogh ir plunge 
it ſelfe vnder the earth, yer ought we not ro conlider itthere , butin that place 
where nature hath lodgedir. l will ell thee a ching thar ſha!l be more wonder- 


full, I muſt intreat ofthe earth amongſt celeſtial chings, Why (ſayeſt thou?) | 
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ſubſtance: whether ir driueth or is driven: whe- | 
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whatſocuer the &re doth or ſuffereth ; rheſe call we ſublime , becauſe they are | 
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taineth.\V hence commeth ir ro paſſe (fayeſtthou) tharchou haſt put the que- | 
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Becauſe that when wediſcufle in this place the properries of the carth, whether | 
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compat wholly in the forme of a bowle,or allembleth her parts into an Orbe; 
whether {he encloſe the waters, or the watezFkaue encloſed and covered hers 
— be a [luggilh or a ſenſelefle creature, or a bodie tull of ſpirit, bur 
comming {rom another place, and fuch other like things that properly have 
4 relation or dependance on the earth,and,it a man may lo ſpeakeit,are placed 
in the ranke of thole things thatare moſt baſe. Bur in queſtioning whacr the (1- 
ruation of the earth is, in what part of the worid it hath beene ſetled, how it is 
oppoſed againſt the heauen 2nd the ltarres, this queſtion exceedeth the prece- 
dent, and 15 more high. 
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h2 be broad and vacquall, or immeaſurably extended in lengrh, whether it be - 
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Ecauſe I have made mention of thoſe parts, into which all the 
matter of things created is divided, I muſt ſpeake ſomething in 
| EP generall, and firſt ot all preſuppoſe, that amongſt the bodies thar 
; are ſimple, whence proceed thoſe that are compoled, ſome rec- 
kon thc aire, Thou ſhalt vaderſtand what thts is,and why I muſt 
ſpeake thereof,if I ayme my diſcourſe more bigher , andif I ſay, that thereis 
\mething continued,and wholly one,and ſome thing contrariwile, conſiſting 
of divers parts. Continuation is a continuall coniunRion of parts amongft 
them(ſclues. Vaitic is a continuation without intermifhon, and a touch of two 
bodies vnited in themſelues, Is it to be doubred that amongſt thele bodies 
which both we fee and bandle, which are either felt or teele, but thar there are 
ſome compound ? Theſe arc ſuch by connexion or aceruation,as for example, 
4 rope, corne, or a ſhip. Againe, ſome not compounded, as atree or a ltone. 
T heretorethou muſt need({ly grant, that amongſt thoſe things likewiſe which 
are ſeparated from ſenſe, bur are apprehended by reaſon, there is in ſome of 
them a vnitie of bodies. See how I ſpare thine cares, I cquld acquite my felfe, if 
[ would vſethe Philoſophers termes, and ſay, vairte bodies; but Uince 1 forgiue 
thee this,ſce likewiſe that thou giue me thankes. Why fo ? It at any time I {hall 


ſe 


| ſay one,remember thy ſelf: thar [ referre this not vnto number, but vnto the 


nature of the body,nor compoſed by externall helpe, but by his owne vnitie : 
by this note, Ayreis one of the ſimple bodies. 
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Of the parts, and | 
o' the matier of *? 
the world, 


F He world comprehendeth all thoſe things whygh can fall within | 
our knowledge; of theſe ſarne are parts, ſomeare left in ſtead of 
matter: all nature wanteth matter, euen as every atrtthatis Ma- 
nual. What this is, I will make it more plaine. The bands, the 

ED boncs,the nerues,the eyes are a part of vs;the ſucke of that meat 
which we retaine, and ſuch as muſt be diftributed into parts, the matter. A- 
gaine, bleud isas it were a part of vs, which notwithſtanding is a matter alſo: 
forit prepareth other things likewiſe; and notwithſtanding it is of the number 
of theſe, by whole meancs the whole bodice is made. 
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AGS)Yreloisapartofthe World, yea anda neceſſariepart, forthis is it m_ p w & 
2% that vniteth both heaven and earth, thar ſo ſeparateth the lowelt | ;. owl p 
\\e) from thg bigheſt, that notwichſtanding they are loyned by it, He 
&Þ ſeparateth them, becauſe he is in the middeft of them; and vni- 
tcth them , becauſe both of them by his meanes are agreed toge- 
ther. Al that which is ſent him from the earth, be communicateth with the hea- 

uens, Againe, he imparteth to terreſtrial] things, the efficacie of celeſtiall bo- | 
dies, which I fo call apart ofthe world,as I do beaſts and plants:for both theſe 
kinges of beaſts and plants are a part of the world, becauſe they have been cre- 
ated as things neceſſarie toperfet the whole, and becauſe the whole cannor | 
con(1t without them, but one living creature and one plant is as it were a part; 
for alchough it ſhould die, yer that which is cut off,is of the whole : bur aire,as 
I have ſaid, cleaueth both to heauen and earth, it is borne both with the 
one and the other; but that hath vnitie , whatſocuer is a natiue part of any | 


thing, tor nothing is borne without vnitie. | 
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O,the earth is both a part of the world & the matter. [think thou | The exth #4 
2193 wilt not aske me why it isa part, for as well maieft thou aske me | Part aye, and 


be matter of 
i why the heauen is a part ; for no more canthe VYnivers be with- | the _ 
gs v7 out this,then withoutthat: but it is compoſed of theſe parts, by | 
STC meanes whereof he maintaineth all their ſtars in their being and 
vigor, all liuing creatures and all plants. Itis the heauen aad earth that turni- 
ſheth a!l creatures and the world(that requireth ſo many things) with all their 
vigor,that maigtaine th many celeſtiall bodies in their being, turning ſo [witt- 
ly continually, and lo greedily both in their motion, and in their nourithmenr, 
In briefe, by the meanes of heaueff and earth, all the nature of chings recey- 
veth that which is needfull for it, for bis nouriſhment and conſeruation. From 
them likewiſe hath the world drgwne all that which hee needeth, as long as he 
ſhall endurc. I will propole vnto thee a little example to make thee compre- 
hend fo greatathing : Egges containeas much humour as is neceſlarie for the 


being of that creature which is to be hatched. 
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Heayre is ſo continuate with the earth,and ſo vnited with it, that | herro/the ajre 


as ſoone as ſhe departeth from her place, he ſupplyeth it; Itis | *" 
VIS 2 part of the whole world,and yer the ſame, and receiueth what. | fogflntieney 
Wy ſoever nutrimentthe world ſendeth him, in which reſpe& we |, = 
v2 mult take it for matter andnot for a pare. Henceisallinconſtan- | compoſerh the 
cieand tumult; This doe ſome men compoſe of diſtant ſmall bodies, as of duft, | 7c #/ 4roncr, 
and depart very much from the truth; for neuer is there an accord of a bodie | 
that is framed of parts, but by vnity when asthe parts ought to conſent to the 


intention,and to adde ftrength thereto. But the Ayre if it be diuided into Ag 
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1e.nes,thar is to lay into [mall parts, 1s {cattered. And ſuch things as are lcat- 
tered, may not be maintained. i heſe things that are ſwolne and yee!d not to 
che {troke, will ſhew thee the intention and torce of the ayre, Thou ſhalt per- 
ceiue irin waighty things, which are caried away by the wind for a great ſpace. 
Thou ſhalc perceive it by voices, which are cither more tcebleor ſtronger, ac- 
cording as the ayre is moved : for what is a yoyce, bug an intention of the 
1vre, totheend it may be heard, formed by the repercuſhon of the tongue ? 
V hat is cuery courſe and motion, are they not the workes of agitated ayre ? 
This is it that giueth force to the nerues,and ſwiftnefle to thoſe that run : T his 
it is that when it is vehemently moued and troubled init ſe'fe, rendeth vp trees 
2nd forreſts, and beating vp whole houſes on hie, at laſt breaketh them in pie- 
ces. This it is that encreaſeth the Sea when it is calme and ftyl, Let vs ©me 
:0 lefſ:r mar'ers; tor what ſong is there without the intention of rhe ſpirit? Cor- 
nets and Trumpets,and thoſe that by lome preſſure yeeld a greater found then 
may bedeliuered by the voice, doe they not enlarge their ſounds by the inten- 
rion of the aire? Let vs conlider the great efhcacie of ſeedes ſo ſmall, as ſcar- 
[ly a man may diſcerne them; if cheſe tall into the clefts of tones, yet doe they 
puſh forth and waxe great 1n ſuch ſort, that they rive and cleaue huge ſtones 
11 lunder, and diflolue them in a moment; and ſmall and tender rootes in their 
beginning in ſuccehon of rime,skorne and breake bath ſtones and rocks: what 
elſe is this but an intention of ſpirit, without which there is nothing (trong, 
and againſt which nothing may reſiſt ? And by this, if by nothing elſe we may 
conceiue that there 1s an vnitie in the ayre, becauſe our bodies are vnited in 
themnſelues ; for what elſc is it that concaineth them but ſpirit? by whar other 
chingis ic that our minde is agitated ? What is his motion but an intention ? 
What is intention, but out of vnitie ? What vnitie except it were in the aire? 
And what other thing produceth fruits and weake feedes, and raiſeth flourith- 
ing trees, and extenderh their branches, and ſtrercherh them out on high, then 
che intention and vnitie of the ſpirit? 
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Cuar. VII. 


I Thers teare and rend the ayre ingo ſmall peeces, ſo as they inter- 

mixe v0ide with it , and they thinke it to be an argument that 
the ayre is not a full bodie , bur that it containeth much vacuity 
init, becauſe birds have ſo cafie a motion therein, becauſe both 
ſmall and great may haue their paſſage thorow it : but they 
are deceiucd ; for the like facihitie likewiſe is in the waters, and yet may no 
man doubt of their vnity, which ſoentertaine bodies, that they alwaics ioyne 
themſcluesto them. T his doe the Latines call C:rcwnſtance,and the Grecians 
| Periſlaſis,whichis as well within the ayre,as in the water : For it enuironeth e- 
uery body by which ir is impelled. T here is no necd therefore of any vojdeto 
intermixe therewith. Bur of this in anether place. 
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The naturall Queſtions, 
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Cunay VII 


Ve now itis to be gathered that there is a certaine vehemencie in 
Nature,and that of great force: for nothing is vehement bur by 
intention, and yet vndoubtedly nothing can be intended by any 

| other thing,exceprt it be intended by it ſelte ; for we ſay after the 

ſame maner,that nothing can be moued by another,cxcept ſom- 


moreintention of ic ſelfe then ſpirit ? And who is he that will dente that this is 
intended,whgn he ſecth the earth,the mountains, houſes,and many wals, prear 
Cities with the people,and all the Sea-{hoares [haken ? The ſwittneſle & great 
extent ofthe ayre ſheweth his intention. The eic preſently intendeth his tight 
through many miles, one voice at one time relounderh through many Ciries, 
the light creepeth not on by lictle and liccle, but in ag inſtant ſpreadeth it ſelfe 
ouer all things. 


of 7 I oy + 1 


Ow can the water be intended except it be by the ayre? Doubreſt 
thou but that that overflow of water that riſeth and increaſerh 
from the foundation of the lowelt ſands and channell, & moun. 
teth to the vericrop of the Amphitheater, is without the intenti- 
on of water? Truely there is no Crane or any ocher Engine that 
may more mount or drive the water thenthe ſpirit.She applycth her ſelfe vnro 
it,{he is raiſed, and indeuoureth many things contrary to her narure, and being 
created to fleer,alcendeth vpward when the ayre poſſeſleth or impelleth her. 
Thoſe barks that are ouer-laden, ſhew they not thar it is not the water but the 
winde that kecpeth them from ſinking? For the water would give place, ney- 
ther could it ſuſtaine any burthens,cxcept ſhe her ſelfe were ſuſtained. ATren- 
cher being caſt out from a higher place into an Filh-poole deſcendeth nor, bur 
leapeth backe ; how,l pray you, except it were by the benefit of ſpirit ? How 
doth the voice penetrate thick walls, but forthis caule, becauſe there is ayre in 
ſolid & maſhue things, which both recciueth and ſendeth back the ſound that 
came from without , not onely intending by the ſpirit thoſe things that are 0- 

n,but thoſe things likewiſe which are hidden, and included ? whkch he may 
ealily doe, becauſe heis no wates diuided, bur by thoſe verie meanes whereby 
he ſeemeth ſeparated, he gathererh vp himſelfe into himſclfe, Plant berwixc 
him and vs thicke wals, and mightic and high mountaines,this hindereth him 
from comming to vs, but not vnto himſelfe, for that is onely intercluded wher. 
by we may feele him. He himſelfe paſſeth thorow that which is diuided, 
and not onely ſpreadeth bimſelfe rhorow the middeſt, but begirceth it on c- 
cuerie (ide. 
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thing were mouecable of it ſelfe. Bur wbar 1s it that may be thought to have | 
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2 He ayre paſlethand ſpreadeth it ſelfe from the etherial and cleere 
region,us tarreas the earth, more [wift, more ſubrile, and higher 
then the earth and waters, yet more thicke and waigh tie then 
that region, being of himlelfe colde and obſcure ; iSight and 
heate are borrowed from another place, yet in cueric place heis 
not like himſclte,/or he is changed by his neighbours. The higher part there- 
of is drieſt, horre{},and for this cauſe alſo the moſt thinneſt, by reaſon of the vi 
cinitic of eternall fires, and thoſe ſo many motions of ttarres,an d ghe continual 
reuolution of the heavens.” I hat lower part, which is neereſt vnto the earth, is 
thicke and obſcure, by reaſon that it entertaincth the exhalations ot the earth. 
The mid4le part is moretemperateil thou compareit with the higher and the 
lower, as much as concerneth drynelle and tenuitie, but colder then eyther 
| part z forthe higher parts thereol feele the heate of the neighbouring ſtarres : 
the inferiour likewiſe are warmed, firit by the exhalations of the carth , which 
bring with them very much heate; againe, by reucrberation of the beames 
of tize Sunne, which redoubling thetr heate, as farre as they may rcflet, doc 
warme him gently : againe, by the warme vapour of liuing creatures, heatbes 
and plants; for none ol all theſe can live without heate. A dde hereunto how, 
| not only thoſe fires that are made by hand, & are certaine, but ſuch as are coue- 
red by the earth, wherot ſome have broken forth innumerable,are alwaies bur- 
ning in obſcureand ſecret places. We may alſo well ſay,that being the cauſe of 
fertil:tie in ſo many places,they have ſome heare; for colde is barren, and heate 
is fit for generation. So then the middle Region of the ayre being farre diſtant 
from the higher & lower, remaines cold, becauſe the nature of the aire is ſuch. 
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CIS Eeing, whereas it is thus dinided, inthe lower part thereof ,it is for 
| LE(CEN EE the molt part v.riavie, inconſtanc, and mutable. About the earth 
| ?$25>JS: irdoth very much,it ſuffereth very much, ir agitaterh and is agita- 
| @>D2/5) red, yet all of it is not alteRted inthe ſame ſort, but diverlly in di. 

———- vers places,and in his parts as both vaquict and troubled. But the 
cavſcs of this his inconſtancie and change, are in ſome fort minilired by the 
earth (whoſe politions being diverlly changed, are of great momentin reſpet 

of the temperature of the ayre) in ſyume fort by the courſe of the Planets; a- 
| mongſt which thou maieſt imputethe moſt ro the Sunne. The yeare follow- 
| eth h:m, according to his motions, the Winters and Summers are changed. 

The Moon? hath the next power. I hcreft of the ſtarres likewiſe no lctle at- 
| fetrhecarth then thataire which hath 1nconſtancie vpon the carth,& by their 
| contrary and crooked riſings and ſettings now mone colde, now ſhowers, and 
| are the cauſes of other iniuries of the earth. Having ro ſpeake of thunder, 
| lghtning,and fulgurations,it concerned meto makethis Preface;for ſince ſuch 
impreſhons are cauſed in the aire, it was neceſſary for me to diſcouer the na- | 
| ture thereof, tothe end it might more caltly appeare, what it might eyther doe 
| or ſuffer. 
| Cn ar, 
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. trouerſie. Some thinke that fire is in the Clouds, ſome hold thatit is made tor 
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Here are three things therefore that happen, tulgurations, light- 
beard the one as the other. Fulgurations (hew the fire char light- 
ning ſendeth: theoneis,it 1 may ſo {peak it,as it were a threatning 
and a thunder without noife. The other is theefte&t and ſtroke ot | 
the threat. I herears ſome of theſe wherin all men conſent, ſome wherein mens | 
opinions are difterent. They accordin this , that all theſe are made either in 
che Clouds or of the Clouds. T hey likewiſe contefle that they are ot fireor of 
a hot and drye exbalation. Let vs now deſcend tothole things that are in con- 


_— — 


a time, and that it beginneth not to be, except then when it appeareth. Thule 
that are of this opinion, are notagreed as touching this, trom whence this tice 
proceedeth. For ſeme pather it from the light : other fome lay that the 
beames of the Sunne. by torce of their reuerberation and trequent reflection, 
enkindlethe fire. tAnaxaroras maintayacth that it diflillerh trom the Erhertall 
Revgion,and that from this logreat heate of the Heauens many of thele do tall, 
which were long time kept and encloſed inthe Clouds. Ari/torle thinketh that 
this fire 15 not gathered long time before, but that ic ſhooteth out at that verie 
inkant that it 1s formed: whole opinion is thus. T wo parts ot the World, Earth 
and \V ater, lye below, and cuery one of theſe contribureth to himlelfe ſome 

thing. I he earthly vapouris drye and reſemblerh ſmoke, whence ariſethe 
Winds, the IT hunders, and Lightnings. That of the YWaters is moy it, and con- 
uerteth it ſelfeinro Raines and Snowes., But when this dry cxhalarion of the 
Farch that produceth the \\ inds, being thicke, commeth to ioyne it feite with 
the Clouds, that are vehemently cloſed and locked one within anuther,it brea 

kethit ſelte, And in this conflict the ftroke yeeldeth anoiſc,fuch as we heare in 
our Ouens,v/hen the flame cracketh if the tire be niade of greenc wood. And 


ning, aid thunder, which arc made together,and are not lo fone | 
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as the Wind hauing ſome moyfture intermixed with him , when as it is aſſem- 
bled and {hut in one, burſterh our into a Aame +: in the ſame manner, that ſpirit | 
which, as I (aid alittle before, was expreſlcd by the colliſion of Clovds, and 
being impatted with others, neither can be broken nor preſle forth in ilence. | 
And diftcrent the cracke is, by reaſon ot the different daſhing rogether of the 
Clouds, whereof ſome yeeld a greater ſound, ſome a leſler. But that force 0 
the expreſled ſpirit is fire, which hath the name of Aaſhing or fulgvration en- | 
kindled calily, withourtany force, and various ; yet ſce we the trlyuration be- | 


fore we heare the ſound. Becauſe the ſenſe of the eyeis mote {wilter, and ex- | 
ceedeth the care by farre. 
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Ver that their opinion is falſe, 'that containe the fire in Cloudes, 
may vee gathered by divers realons. It it falleth from the Hea 
uens, why falleth it not daily, whereas ſo much thereof burneth | 
continuaily there? Apaine, they hauc ycelded no reaſon why | 
the fire which natvrally mounteth vpwerd, [hovild flow downe 
wards. For the cond:::0n ot our fireis otherwiſe, whoie ſparkles which hane 
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lome weight doe fall. So then the fire de'cenderh nor, bur is precipitared and 
drawne downwards. No luch matter betalleth the Elementary fire, which is 


| moſt pure,and wherein there is nothing that may be depreſled, or it any part 


thereot ſhould fall, rhe whole is in danger, becauſethat that which is compre- 
henſible may wholly periſh. Moreover, if that whoſe leuitie daily hindereth 
him from falling, hold any thing that is weighty ſecretly hidden in himſelfe, 
how can he ſublilt in a place, whence of necefitic he ought to fall? What then? 
Are not ſume hres went to bee carryed into the inferiour parts , as thele verie 
lightnings the which are now 1n queſtion? For they goe not, but they arecar- 
ried by Fate. T here is ſome power that depreſſeththem, whichis not in the E- 
theriall Region. For nothing in this Region is compelled by torce, nothing is 
broken, nothing falleth out extraordinarily. All is gouerned, there is a repu- 
red fire that enuironeth the World, lodged in the higheſt extremities of this 
round Machine, the which doth all that fictingly, which isrequiſite for theen- 
rertainment of himſelfe : it cannot moue from thence, neither be abaſed by a- 
ny other forren accident, becauſe inthe Erberiall Region there is no place for 
any incertaine body, For thoſe things that are certain and gouerned ſtriue not. 
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a_E=32% Ou ſay (Itell you) when as you yeeld areaſon why certaine Stars 
4d v//®/ fice trom one place vnto another, that ſome parts of the Aire may 
Z6 draw vntothemlelues the fire that falleth from the Etheriall Re- 
& £ gion, and that by it thcy are enflamed aboue. Bur there isa great 
- difference in this, whether we ſay that fire falleth from the Eche- 
riallRegion(which Nature permitteth not)ur that by reaſon of the hery force 
ic enkindleth thoſe things that are beneath, or that it is enkindled heere. For 
the hre (alleth not from thence (for that cannot be) but is bred heere. Wee [ce 
amonglt our lelues,that when as hre fcattereth it ſelfz abroad,that ſome Ilands 
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| that have beene long times hot,conceiue flame, and take fire of themſclues. It 
| is therefore likely ro be true, that in the higher Region of the Aire,(the which 


hath this propertie to draw fire vnto it ſelte :) that fire is enkindled ſometimes 
by the beate of the Etheriall Region, which covereth and embraceth it on eue- 
ry (ide. For it mult needs be, that both the lower part of the Etheriall Region 
hath ſomewhat in it that reſemblerh che Aire,and that the higheſt Aire be nor 
vnlike to the Jower part of the Etheriall Region, becauſe that one thing can- 
not readily paſſe or ioyne it ſelfe with that which is direQly contrary thereun- 
to. For theſe by their Neighbourhood by little and little intermixe their force 
in ſuch ſort, that thou mayeſt doubt whether of them both ic is. 


XV. 


Orme of our Stoicks thinke that the Ayre (when as itis calily 
changedinto hre and water) draweth not from other parts, new 
cauſes of inflammations , but that in agitating himſelfe, hee en- 
kindleth himſelfe, and thatthen when he ſcattereth the thick and 
compa concauitie of the Cloudes, that neceſſarily in the enter- 


ſhocke of thoſe ſo vaſte bodies,there ſhould be formed a great noiſe. But this 
con- 
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[ - 
conflict of Clouds ( which berdly give place che one vnto the other) is of no | | 
{mall — flame, cuen as in ſome fort the Iron affifteth the [ron | 


tocut, although that cutting bea thing proper vnto Iron. 
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D Hat difference then is there betweene fulguration and lightning? | The difirexce | 
[ will tell thee:Fulguration is a fire thatis ſpread at large. Light- _ 1. a 
108 and light | 

ning isa fire that is gathered and darted with violence. Wee are | ire. | 
wont in ioyning both our hands together to take vp water, and | 
afterwards in ſhutting to forceit our, as it were, out of a Pipe. 2. 
Suppoſeſuch like things to bee donethere. The ſtreightneſle of thoſe Cloudes 
that are compreſſed & {hut together, yeeld forth the wind that is ſhut inthem, 
and by this meanes are they inflamed, and then vomit out fire asit werethe | 
froke of ſome Engine of Warre. For wee [ce Arbelcltres and Scorpions pulh 


1 forth their Arrowes with ſome noile. 
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Omethinkethat theſpirit paſſing through cold and moiſt maketh | How thunders 
this noiſe. As the glowing [ron huſſeth when'ir is rhruſtintothe | =O 
water. But euenas if a burning red hor peece thereot be put into | opinion. 
water, it is notextinguiſhed without much bifhing : So (as Ana- | bY 
ximencs laith,) when as the wind encountreth with the Cloudes | 

be cauſeth thunders;and whileltjc ftriucth and wandreth through the reliſting 


and open Clouds, in his very f:Mr he enkindleth fire, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Nax!1mAanpDrax referred all things to winde, Thunders, faith he, | oo 
x L. Cl d h: k Wh [ The opinion of 
rethenoyle of a Cloudthat is (trooken: Why arethey vnequal? | a,.cimander 

Becauſe the thock it (clfe is vnequall. Whence commethir thatit | bereupon. 
? thuhdercth in faire weather? Becauſe at that time allo the winde 
breaketh through the thicke and dry Ayre. But why ſometimes | An touching 
, thuncering and 

doth ic not lighten and thunder? becauſe the winde that was ouer-feeble to light mag, 
make tire was firong enough to make a noyſe: What then is fulguration? It is 
an agitation ofthe Ayre, that ſeparating it ſelfe and falling our of the Clouds, 
diſcovereth a fire that 1s feebic and retayned. W hat is lightning? It is the courſe f . 


and out-breaking of a winde more violentand thicke. 
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| are He opinion of Aneximander is , thattheſe impreſhonsare made |  . | 
by lome influence of the E cheriall Region into theſe of. the Aire. winks, oY 
So hreimpaQedin cold Clouds maketh a noiſe. But when ir de- | 
£1 PI uvideth them, \ulguration followeth, and the lefler force of fires, | 

iD ca uſerh ſulguration, the greater, lightning. _ CHap, . 
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_ power is not ſeparated, but that the ane may be produced by the other. 
or who would deny that the violent winde in ſtirring vp a vehement noile, 
could not likewiſe make a fire? And who likewiſe wil not confefle this, that the 
fire may ſametimes breake thecloudes, and yet notenforce his paſlage,it after 
hce bath traverſed ſome, hee is ſtayed andextin by a more greater aſſembly 
of other cloudes. lt followeth then that the fire conuerteth it lelfe ipto wind, 
and that ic loſeth his light and clearenefe when it burneth and enflameth that 
vpon the Earth which 1c hath followed. Adde hereunto, now that it muſt 
needs be, thar the violence of lightning puſheth forth the wind, and ſendeth ir 
before him, and draweth it likewife after bim when he cleaueth the ayre by {0 
weightiea ſtroke. And therefore itis that all things beforethey feele the ſtroke 
of the thunder, tremble being ſhaken by the aſſault of che wind which the fire 


driueth before him. 
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& Iſmiffing our Matters, forthe preſent, let vs begin to ſpeake ofour 

 ſelues, and from thole things that are conteſſed , let vs paſle 0+ 
? uerto thoſe things that are doubtfull : but what is that which 
d is confelſed ? T har lightning f fire, and fulguration likewile, 
which is nought elſe but a lame, and (hould bee lightning if it 
had more torce. T har itis fire, the heate thereof teſtifieth, and the effet ma» 
keth proofe enough : for lightning otctimes is the cauſe of mighrie fires:woods 
and parts of Cities are burncd yp by ir; yea, thoſe that are not flrucken, yerare 
they [zenero be blaſted, and ſome are coloured as it were with ſoote. Further- 
more, ail things char are (trucken with lightning, ſmell of ſulpbure. Ir follow- 
ech therefore that lightning and fulguration is fire, and that the one isinter- 
mixed with the other, in ſuch ſort, as that is fulguration which is not carryed 
as farreas the Earch;and againe lightning is a fulguration thar is carryed as far 
as the Earth. It is not a delire | have to ſpeake much that lengrhenech this Diſ- 
courle;bur to the end I may prouethac theſe things are of the ſame ſemblance, 
marke and nature. Lightning is ſomewhat morethen fulguration;Let vs turne 
this, Fulguration, is almoſt as much as Lightning. 
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=»; T being manifeſt that both of them are fires, let vs examine how 
64 fire is made amongſt vs: for it is made inthe ſame ſort, as it 15 4- 
$24 boue vs, & that in ewo ſorts; the one is when itis enforced out of 
- I a flint (tone;the other is,it it be found out by attrition,as when as 
Þ two woodsare long times rubbed the one againſt che other : ec- 
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uery matter will nor yeeld thee hre,bur onely that which is proper to produce 
it, a5the Jeaves of Lawrell, Juice, and which the Shepheards (perteRly exerci- 
ſed therein) well know. It may therefore bee that in the fambAore the Cloudes 
are ſtrucken, or beaten one againſt another, and thereby yeeld are. Lec vs con- 
lider with what force tormes ruth in vpon vs, with what violence whirlewinds 
arerurned, whatſocuer this torme meeteth withall, is ſcattercd, ſpred and ra. 


uilhed, and caſt farre from the place where it was: what wondgr is ittheretore | 


it ſo greata force drive forth the fire, either from another thing or from him- 
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ſelte? tor thou ſceft whar heate thole bodies may teele that arc blaſted , burned 
and ilaine by their pathng by them, yet ought we not ro eſteeme that theſe im- | 
preihons have as much heate as there is inthe Stars, whoſe power is both mar- | 


uellous and confeſl<d. 
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other Cloudes by an agitation of a murmuring wind, and that is 
not ouer-ſtrong,, will engender a fire that will ſhine withour tai- 
ling; for therenecderhaleſle fire in fulguration then in lightning. 
By thoſe things that are abeueſaid,we haue gathered to what heat 
they attaine which are rubbed one againſt another. Since then the Ayre which 
of his nature is ealily changed into fire, by the violence of his forces being 
connerted info fireis broken, it is both credible and likely that the fire which 
is fraile, and will ſodainly periſh, uſuerh from a matrer that is not ſolid, where- 
in it may continue long time. It paſſeth therefore and ſtayeth nggonger then his 
way endureth, tor it is pulthed forth without any matter to maintaine and feed 
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Ow corameth it then to palle (ſayeſt thou)that where thou ſay- 
elt, that this is the nature of firero mount vpwards, yertrhat the 
lightning tallech downewards; what, is that falle which thou 
hatt ſpoken of fire? For he as well mounteth vpwards as he fal- 
leth dOwnewards. Both of theſe may be true; for fire by nature 
mounteth like a Pyramis, and if gothing hindrerh it, it aſcendech : as water by 
nature iscarryed downwards ; but it ſome force be added thereuntotoimpell 
itto the contrarie, yet returneth (he to the place from whence (he fell by means 
of the ſhower z bur the lightning falleth by the ſame neceflity whereby it is 
driven out. So farethit with thgſe fires as with trees , whole tops if they bee 
tender, may bee ſo drawne downethat they may touch the Earth , bugwhen 


thou ſhalc let them goe, they will returne vnto their owne place. I hou art not | 


therefore to reſpeR the babit of every thing as it is enforced. It thou wilt per- 
mit fire to goe whitherit will, it will mount to Heaven, rhqp is, to the place 
where cuery light thing (ſhould be: bur when hee meeteth with any thing that 


may repuliſe him, or alecr his alcent,this is not natural! vnto him, bur inforced. | 
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Vr haply thoſe Clon1ces alſothat are enforced and driven againſt | 
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2£32S22LOUN mainetaine ({aycſt thou) that Clouds encountring » vehement- 

# ly one with another engender fire; but it they be moiſt and wer, 
how then can they engender fire, which in all likclihoods is vnfit 
to haue his 5eginning from a Cloud, as from water ? 
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atis bred, is not water at the firft in the Cloudes, bur 
E N thicke Aire, , prepared to turne into water z and yet not changed 
into the ſane, bur now readie and enclined to be changed. Thou | 
art nottoth inkethat itis gatheredthen, but onely powed our. | 
[tis made and fallerh at once : beſides, it I ſhould grant, thata | 
cloud is moyſt, and full of entertained waters, yctis there nothing that hinde- | 
reth, but that fire may be dr = ne out of moylture,nay, (which thou wiltmore | 
wonder at) our of humour ir ſelfe. Some haue denyed that any thing may bee | 
changed into fire,betore it were turned into water. A cloudtherefore notwith- | 
tanding the water that it concaineth, in ſome part may render fire, asoften- 
times o8c part of the wood burneth , rhe other ſweateth. Neither doe I ſay 


chattheſeare not contrarie amongſt themſelues , and that the oge deſtroyeth | 


not the other, but where the fire is more forcible then the water is, it getteth 
| the maſtery, Againe, whereas theabundance of humour exceedeth , then is 
| fire withourarF cfte&t. And therefore greene wood burneth nox, It impor- 
reth rherefore how much water there is. For a little refiſteth not, rcither 
nindercth the fire. \Why not? Inthe memory ot ouraneeſtors, as Poſ/d0721465 
| teſtiherh, whenasin the Agean Seachereappearedan [and the Sea fomed »y 
| day,and from the depth thereg! therearoſea ſmoke. Afterwards there ifſuca 
| a fire not continuall, but ſhining and ſparkling at certainetimes, after the man- 

ner of lightniags, as ofrenas the heare beneath was ouercome of the water 
| that coucred it. After this, certaine tones diſcoucred themſclues which were 
| rurned out of their piaces,and rockes partly whole which the wind had driuen 
forth before they were wholly burned, partly eaten and turned into the light. 
neſſe ofa Pumiceftone. Atla't there appeared the top of g Mountaine, blacke 
and almoſt burned: afterwards there was ſomewhat 1444 tothe height there- 
of, and that Rocke grew to the bigneſſe of an Iſland. The ſame happened a- 
gaine in our memorie, when Yalcrius Aſraticus was Conſul. Why hauel rela- 
red theſe things? Totheend it might appeare, that neither the fire is extingui- 
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hed when the Sea over-flowethir, nor the force thereof is probibired to illue 
by the weight of mightic wiues. 4ſc/epr0dotwy Poſirdonins ſcholer writerh, that 
the fire iflued forth of the water to the height of ewo hundreth fadomes, And 
if rhe itmmeaſurable force of waters aſcending from the depth , could not re- 
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fraine the force of the flames: how mnck leſſe can it extinguiſh fire in the aire, | 


where the humor is thin,and but like a dew ? So that this reaſon hath no difh- 
culty 1n it,that may hinder the cauſes of theſe fires, which we ſee never ſparkle, 
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t allo,except it be obſcured by earke clouds. What then? Dothit not 
lighten 


he nig 
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except at ſuch rime as there is ananclination to raine, for in faire weather com. | 
—_ ſce nolightnings. A faire andcleere day feareth none of thele,neither | 
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| lighten ſyumetime when as the liarres arecicerc,andtbe night iscaime 
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er 3y2ECSYOme have fo diltinguifhed T hunders, that they hauc faid that | 


thcre 15 one kinde of them that maketh a oricuous murmurc,ſuch 


cou £0 know thatclougs arc there whe nce the brit; phrnelle dPPC arceh ,Ait! 1O0Ug | 


tYcrart | 


| 
: 


| 


the mountaines hide them trom our tight. { addehcreunto ( which may bee) | 
noilt and low clouds yeeld fire, by beating oneagainlt anocher, which | 
mounting into tac higher parts, arc ſeene 1n the cicerelt ang purett part ot hea- | 
ven, although they are bred in a black and obſcure cloud, 


as 15 wont to fore.runne an carth-quake, when as the windes that | 


are encioled vnder the carth doc roarc and make 2 noyle. 1 will 


teil you how theſe men ſuppoſe that this may bee done. Then | 
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Ee ſee (ſaith he) clouds that hemmein the mounrtaine tops, and 
yer no ſound is made; firſt of all they thundernor at cuery time 
they encounter, but then when they are firly compoſed to  yeeld 
a ſound : when the backes of our hands be beaten rogether they 
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as the clouds have locked the winde within themlelues, the ayre tharistoſled | 
In the hollow parts thercoft, yceldeth a found like vnto roaring,hoarke, vnequall, | 
and continvate ;z and thercloreallo where the Region of the ayre is moylt, it 
{hutreth vp che T hunder from 1iJuing torth ; and therefore theſe kind ot thun- | 
ders are the [orc-rokeners of a ſhower that 1s at hand. T here is another ſort * 
thata man may rather call crackesthen I bunder, ſuch as which we are wont 
to hearc when as a b\adder1s broken over a mans head. Such thunders breake | 
forth whcn as a cloud that 1s gathered rogether is diſſolved , and {endeth forth | 
that winde wherewith it is diltended. T his ſudden and vehement noylſe 15 pro- 
perly called acracke, which where it burſteth forth, cauſerh men to tall and | 
ſound, and ſome living to wax ſtupid and aſtoniſhed, and wholly belide rhem- 
ſelues, whom wecall {trooken or Apoplectique, whoſe mindcs that celcilia'} ; 
ſound bath driven out of their place. I his cracke likewiſe may bee cauled by * 
this meanes, thats, when as the ayre that is incloſed in a hollowcloud, and 
being extenuated by his motions ſcattered abroade,and afterwards Ariving ro 
hauc a more larger place, and retained by the cloud that incloferh him, hema- | 
ketha noyſe. What therefore ? May it not be likewiſe, that as in ttriking one 
hand vpon another, we makea loud ſound, ſo the ciouds thararethicke by bea- | 
ting one againſt another , ſhould make a 
things that concurre } 


great noyle, becaulc they 2rc great | 


why the cloudes 
ththen aboue 
the mount aine 


| tops, ana yet no 


thundey /ollow- 


yceld noclap,but one palme being ſtroken againit another, there | © 


Yyy cot| 


followeth a ſound ; yea, and 1t appertainerth much tothe matter whether the | 
hands that are clapped one againft another be hollow, or flat & extended. Fur- | 
thermore, the clouds mult nor onely go, but be driven forward bya great and | 
tempeſtyous force. T he mountaine likewiſe doth nor cut theclovde, but dircs | 
Qeth it, and (catrereth that which fir commerh ro meete with ir. Neither 
doth 2 bladder kewilc, howſocvecr it let our che winde, alwaics cracke: *1t jt be 
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| Lucius Annens Seneca, 
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| cut1ntwo, iti{[ucth torth without any ſenſe of the care : if you will have 1: 
| ſound,it mutt be broken and not cur. T ke ſame ſay I of the clouds, except they 
| ſhacke together with great violence, they cannot make a noyſe. Adde hereunto 
now that the clouds which are gathered rogerher vpon a mountaine, break not, 


trees, on buſhes, tharpe ſtones, and eminent rocks. Behold how they are dil- 
ſolucd,and it they have any breath in them they ler it out in diuers ſorts, which 
except it breake forth all at once , maketh no noyſe ; whereupon note that the 
wind that whittleth above a tree, thundereth nor, but fingeth. T o make thun- 
der there needetha great clap that may at one time diſperſe the whole globe 
of winde, 
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XXIX. 


3 Orcouer the ayre is apt of it ſelfe to entertaine voices : why not 
9” E when as a voice is noughtelſc but arepercuthon of the aire ? It is 
5 Þ neceſſary thereforethar the clouds, both rhole that are bollow, 
S)/ T and they that are extended , fhould bee deurided and ſcuered on 
© WwA3z both ſides, For thou ſeeſt that empty veliels ſound more then 
thoſe that are full, and thoſe {trings that are wound vp,more then they thatare 
let ſlip,ſo Drammes and Cymballs yeeld a ſound, becauſe ſuch inſtruments re. 
pell the ayre that reſifteth them outwardly , and could not ſound inthe ayre, 
except they were hollow. 
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Hereareſome of the opinion, amongſt whom A4ſclepiodorns is 
one, that lightning and thundring may breake forth, by reaſon of 
the encountric of ſome bodics. Ana in times paſt abounded with 
much fire,and poured forth a mighty multitude of burning land, 
Theday was covered with duſt, and ſudden night terrificd the 
people. Ar thar time it is reported that there was much thunder and ligbtnipg, 
which were cauſed by the concourſe of dric bodies, and not of clouds; tor it 1s 


FCCC 
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byſes in times paſt ſent an Armie to the Temple of 4mmon, whem the ſand 


length buricd and overwhelmed. And then alot is very likely that there were 
thunders and lightnings, by the attrition of ſands rubving one againſt another. 
T his opinion 15 not repugnant to our purpoſe ; for we bave ſaid that the carth 
brearherh forth bodies ot both natures,and that thorow all the Regions of the 
ayre there wandereth ſome drincfſe and humiditie : if therefore any ſuch thing 
happen, it maketh acloud more ſolid and thicke, thenif it had becne conered 
by a (imple winde; and this cloud may be broken, and yecld forth a found. As 
rovching the aboue named accidents, whether it bee that the ayre bath beene 
hllcd by ſuch ſtreaming fares, or whether it be by the winds ouerturning the 
ſands, it muſt needes be that acloud muſt be firſt formed , whence afterwards 
there may iflue thunder. But dric things engender clouds as well as moiſt , and 
as we hauc aid, a cloud is but the thicknefle of grofſe and aſſembled ayre. 
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bur are ſpread abroade into ſome parts of the mountaine, as on the boughes of 


very likely,th1tin ſo great an inflammation of the ayre there werenone.Cam- 


(being ſcattered by the Southerne winde) covered like flakes of ſnow , and at | 
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£5*22-*4 Frthou wilt obſcrue the ſame, thou (halt find that the effeAs of 
_ T hunder are marvailous ; ncither 13 it to bee doubred but that 
there is ſome extraordinary and dtuine power intermixed with 
et. 11 ver meltcth in purſes , and yct arethey neither rent nor 
(poyled. The (word js movlten, and ſcabberd vntouched. T he 
[ron runneth downe trom the laueline top , and ye t rhe ttecie vnſcared. T hic 
wine thickneth and remayneth ehreedayes as it it were Ice, when the Tunne 
is broken, T his likewiſe mayeſt thon put amongſt thoſe thing! that are worthy 
note; T hat menand other creatures that are (troken with light ning, have their 
heads turned towards thar place from whence it parteth,and that alithe tops ol 
choſe trees chat are blaſted bend cowards the lightning. Furthermore, Serpents 
and ail other venemous beaſts loſe their venome if they be touchcd with light: 
ning. W hence, faith he, know you this ? In coucnomed bodies no worme bree- 
deth; but thoſe bodies that are ſtrooken with lightning are filed with wormes 


within a few daycs. 
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Orcouer l ſay that lightnings preſage things that are ro come,not 
« miniltring only aligne of one or two things, but oftentimes they 
|} forerell the whole order of ſuccoeding Fares, yea, and that by e- 
uident decrees, and tarre more maniteit then if they were writ- 
M933 ton. But this 15 the difference betwixt vs and the T uſcans, whe 
cxaQly vnderitand this divination by lightning. We bhoide opinton, that be. 
cauſe the clouds enter{hock and ſcatter one annother, therctoce rhe lightning 
burlieth forth. T bey thinke that the clouds arc rudely driven the one againi. 
the other, to this end, that lightning ſhouldi(ſue , and bee darted 0n thecarth. 
For w hereas they refer rre all things vnco God, the y are of this opinion that rhe 1 
1znihenor becauſe they are made, but that they are made, tothe end they 
lhovid lignthe; yer arethey engendered by one and the lame reaſos, be it tha! 
ett herthey ought to {ignific by a deliberate purpole,or by a conſequence: how 
nen | ignifiethey except they be ſent from God ? How ? In ſuch fort as bird 
o ho take nor their flight ro meete vs, yet in flying eyther on the right or on the 
[ctr hand they kaue prefaged ſomewhat. And theſe, ſayeſt thou, God movetb. 
I hou makett him too id!c, and a miniſter of (mall matters, if in ſome men hec 
diſpole their dreames, in beaſts their cntrailes, yet aretheſe ihings ordered by 
diyincathſ{tance, Butthe feathers of birds are not governed by God, neither, 
tormeth he the entrailes of beaſts vnder the axe, The order of the Deftinies?: 
expreſſed vnto vs by other more certaine mcancs, who cucry where publilnerh 
l1gnes of that which (hall come to paſſe long betore they happen, forthe 
ſome arc familiar vnto vs, the reſt arc vnknowne. All whatſoeucr 1s donE 15 a4 
I1gne of ſomething thatisrocome. T hoſe things that are caſuall,and incertaine 
without reaſon, admitnot divination, T bething taat hath order hath predifti- 
on al ſo. Y hy therefore is this honour giuen vnto the Eagle,that ſhe ſhould pre- 
lage the marters of greateſt importance, or to the Crow,or to a few other birds, 
ind that the chattering of all others bath neyther {ignification or prelage ? Be- 
Yyy 3 cauſlc 
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\ what, cither by his motion or encountrie. All things are not obſcrued, bur 


' therefore appertayneth vnto him that hath addited his minde thereunts, 
| T hoſethings which a man reipeteth nor,may notwithſtanding containe ſome 


— a 


| ſmall number of ſtarrcs, whereas all they that {hine over our heads, have ſome 
influence and power over vs ? Jt may be thar the mere ncarer Planets doe dart 


| ther they hauc any power or NO. | 


[- 


' {Ball threaten. All chat which lightning denounccth cannot bee croſſed by the 


Lucius Auneus Seneca, L1B. 2, 

caule there are many things that are not as yet reduced into Art, and other 

| things which a man cannot reduce , becaule they areroo tarre eltranged from 
our acquaintance. Butthere is no l1wing Creature that foretelleth not ſome. 
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{me things ate noted. Divination ſeructh him that will obſcruc the ſame. It 


certitude, T ae Chaldcans intheir obſcruations reſpected nothing clic but the 
influenceof five Planets. \V hat thinkeft thou? Judgeli chou that ſo many thou- 
{and ftarrcs [hineto no purpoſe ? And whar is that which deceiucth theſe Cal- 
culators of Nativitics, but they ſubictrhemſclues, I know not how, to ſome 


their beames more eft-Qually vpon vs, and thatthcy which haue a more ſwit. 
ter motion, touch vs in one {ort, and other living creatures in another. Butthe 
fixed ftarres,and thofe that tor their ſwift courſe have an an(werable motion to 
thac of the firſt Moucr,and ſceme not to ſtirre, are yet without force and cftcR 
in our reſpeRs, T o ſpeake o! thele things orderly, we muft regard both the one 
and the ocher,and know that which is proper both to the one and to the other. 
But thcreis nolefledithcultie to know that which they can,then to doubr whe- 
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CHaPe. XX XIII, 
$7 Er vs now returne vnto ligatnings, the power whercof is divided 


inco three conliderations, namely, into their Signification, their 
Interpretation , and their Remedic. The firſt part reſpeterh 
Ferme ; the ſecond, Diuination ; the third, Expiation, For wee 
mult appeaſe the gods, beſecching them to giue vs goods, to ancrt 
all cuils, to maintayne their promiles, and toremit their threatnings. 


— 
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XXAXLIV. 


He T uſcans thinkethat lightnings have a ſoneraigne power for 
whartiocucrother things doe portend , arc taken away by the in- 
tercourle of lightning, W batſocuer lightning preſageth,is fixed; 
neitheris it changed by the [ignification of any other preſage. A 
flalh of lightning that portendeth ſome goed, aboliſhcth all the 

(inifter preditions of the intrailes of Beaſts, and whatlocuer the flight of Birds 


47 WY | 


—— 


, preſgges of the intrailes of bealts or by birds: wherein me thinks they arc much 
; decFved. Why ? Becaule there is nothing trucr then T ruth. If birds have fore- 
| ralSthat which ovght rocometo paſle, this Auguric cannot bee diſanulled by 
| Iiphrniag : If it may bee ; the Birds have foretold nothing that ſhall come to 
| palle. I doe not now make a compariſon betwixt the bird and lightning, but of 
| tworrue preſages. It both of them forerell that which is to come to palle, they 
are alike. If rheretore the lightning that commeth after aboliſheth the iudge» 


| ment of the intrailes, andof the avgures, the intrailes were badly looked into, | 
and | 
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T be naturall Q ueſtions. _ 


and the motion and cric of birds worſe obſerved: for it importeth nothing to 
know whether of theie two are more ſtrong and puiffantin their nacure, or 
whether of both hath propoſed more {ignes of truth, for the ligne in this re- 


ſmoke , thou |yeit not ; but co expreſle the fire,the flame and ſmoke are of the 
ſame value. T herctore it they lay thus, that as often as the entrailes of beats 
ſhall preſage one thing, and the lightning another , the authoritie of the light- 
ning ſhall be more great, baply I ſhall bee of their opinion: Butif they main- 
rainethata flaihot lightning diſanulleth the cruth yhich thoſe other ſignes 
bave forerold, and that we ought not to build on any thing bun this flaſh of 
lightning : I ſay,they abuſe tacmſelues; and the reaſonis, becyule it importeth 
not how many preſages there be; Ic 15 but onething that ſhall come to paſle, 
which if it hath beene well comprilcd in the firſt predition and divination, 
the ſecond will be no pretudice vntoit. All comesto one: I therefore ſay , that 
itskilleth notif one thing (by mcancs whereot wee would informe our ſelues) 
bee the ſame, or another thing , becaule that whereof wee enquire is one and 
the ſame. 


ſpect is equal), if thou lay that the force of the flame is greater then that of the 
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XXXV, 


Eftinie cannot be changed by lightning; Why not ? becauſe that 

lightning is a part of Deltinie: Whereto then ſerve ſo many cx- 
piations and ceremonies,to what purpvleis all chis, it the Deſti- 
nics be immutable? Permit meto follow the auſtcre opinion of 
thoſe who entreate of theſe things, and maintaine that Defti. 
nies arc no otherthing but the ſolace of a penliuethought;The Deftinics main- 
raine their right preciſely, there 1s neither prayer that moucth them, nor mile- 
ry or fauour that altererhthem, They obſerve their irrcuocablecourſe, they 
paſle onward in an aſſured and vnaltered order, Even as the water of violent 
ſtreames neither rarneth backe, nor ſtayeth, but cuery wave is forcibly driven 
on by another tht beateth at his backe: ſo the order of Deftinie is goucrned 
by an etcrnall ſucce{ſ10n, the decree whereof is, not to change that which bath 
beenc ordained and deſtinated, ® 


 O—_ 
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XXXVI. 


Vt what meaneſt thou by this word Deſtiny ? I thinkeitto bean 
*nuinciblc and immutable necethty of all things and aRions;: if 

thou thinkeſt that this necefhtie may be pacitied by facrifices 

or by oblations of the head of a white Lambe, thou knowelt 

not what divine thingsare : you likewiſe ſay that the reſolution 
of a wiſe man cannot beechanged : how much leflethat of gods, conſidering 
thata wiſe man onely diſcovererh forthe preſent that which is good , but al] 
things are preſent to the divine Eſſence ; yet notwithſtanding in this place will 
| plead their cauſe, who are of the opinion that a man may remedy lightnings, 
and affirme thar expiations are availeable ſometimes to remoue dangers, and 
ſometimes to leſſen them, or at leaftwileto difterre them. 
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To what intent 


Will proſecute hereafrerthat which remayneth to bec intreated | 


a : vpon as concerning this matter; meane while, weall of vs area. 
deftrine of De- grecd in this point, that wee ſuppoſe that vowes are profitable, 
=_ berecct- (the force and power of the Fatcsalwayesreſerued:) for ſome 


- things are in ſuch ſort left in ſuſpence by the immortall Gods, 
that they turne vnto good, if vowes and prayers bee made vnto thera, T his 
| thereforc repugpech not againſt Deſtinic,butis incloſed in the ſame. T hou wilt 
| ſay vnto mc, T his thing (hall happen , or ſhall not happen ; if it muſt come ro 
paſſe, it you vow and make your requeſt , yer [hall ir take effeR;z if it ſhall nor 
come to paſle, vow and pray as much as you lift, it ſhall not fall out : the conſe. 
quence of this Argument is falſe, becauſe you have forgor the exception that I 
haue put betweene both, that is to ſay: T his ſhall happen, prouided that a 
| man make vowes and prayers. It muſt neceſlarily follow, that to vow,or not to 
| vow, are comprehended within Deftinie. 
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Reſuppoſcrhou that I conteſſe my (elfe vanquiſhed, and that I 
awow that this is comprehended allo in Deftinie , that a man 
ſhould make vowes : and therefore,they (hall be made ; It is defti- 
nated that ſuch an one ſhall bean cloquent man , but vnderthis 
condition , it is deſtinated, that he be inftructed in good letters : 

the ſame Deſtinie therefore that additeth him to ftudic, will cauſe that he ſhall 
become wiſe? Another manſball be rich, but ſoas he trafique vpon the Seas : 
but in that order of Fate which promiſerth him ſo great a patrimony , this De- 

| Rinic likewiſe is incloſed , that he ſhall ſet ſaile tothe wind, and that by reaſon 
thereof without any feare or exception, he ſhall embarque and faile, T he ſame 

(lay I) of cxpiations. Hee ſhall eſcape dangers ; if he hath appcaſcd the forc- 
chreatned wrath of the gods by ſacrifice. And thislikewiſc is in Deſtinic, that 
he muſt cxpiate, and therefore he ſhall doc it T heſethings have beene often- 
times oppoſed againſt vs , te approue that nothing hath beene left in our will, 

| bur thar all power hath beene committed to Deftinic. When as this matter 
ſhall be kandled, I will tell you how there remaynerh ſomewhat in mans will, 

| alchough the Deſtiniecontinueth. But now have I explicated, that which was 
in queſtion ; howthough the order of Fate bee certayne, the expiations and 
remediesof prodigics prevent the dangers, becauſe theſe remedies impugne 
not deftinies , but are comprehended in the Law of the ſame, What then, 
ſaveftthou, doth the South-ſayer profit mee ? for although hee counſe!] mee 

nething, yer muſt I neceſſarily make this expiation. Ir ſufhceth, becauſe he is a 

| Miniftcr of Deſtinie, So when as health ſcemeth to proceed from Fate, yet 

ought wee to thanke the Phylician, becauſe the benefit of Fate, came vnta vs | 
by his hands. 
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eE cinns (aith , that there are three ſorts of lightnings, the one of 

counſcll, the other of authoritic, the third of cftate, The firtt 

precedeth the a&t, and commeth atcer therhought; that is, when 

the flaſh of ligh:ning counſclleth or diſconereth chat which the 

thought dewiſerh: 1 heſecond, when asa lightning commerh 
aftera thing is executed , to (ignifie that either goed or evil (ortune ſhall ſuc- 
ceede. The third, when asl1ghrning happenetb, when menafe at reſt, withont 
thinkin » or doing any thing. T his fort of ightning menacerh,&t promilcth, or 
admoniſheth , by reaſon whereof Ceci nameth it momentary : but I know 
not why it [hou!d not bee the ſame with that of counſell.For hee that admoni- 
lheth giuerh counſell; yer bath it ſome diſtinion, and therelore i5 it ſeparated 
from that of counſel! , becauſe this fir} perſwadeth and diſlwadeth , bur the 
third containcth but a ſimple advice, to flie an imminent perill; as when wee 
fearc that our neighbours will deceiue vs, or fer fire on our houſes, or that our 
llaues conſpire againſt vs. Beſides this I Tee another difſtinRion : The firſt con- 
cerneth him chat thinketh, the other, him that thinketh nothing. Every thing 


bethinke not chemlclues, 


Cruar, XL. 


Irſt of all therhee ſorts concerne not all lightnings, bur arc the 
{ignifications thereof. For the ſorts of lightning are that the one 
picrcerh, the other ſcartercth, and the other burneth. T he light- 
ning that picrceth is ſubrile and flaming, taking his flight thorow 
narrow paſlages, by reaſon that bis flame is {ſo ſubtile and thin, 

as nothing more: T hat which diflhipateth is gathered together as it were into a 
ball, bauing intermixcdin it ſelte the force of a coated and tormy winde, by 
meanes whercot this lightning entreth and iſſucth ordinarily by one and the 
ſame habite : his torce that is ſpred at large pierceth not, bur breaketh that 
which it cougherh:that which burneth hath very much terreftriall vapour init, 
and is more licric then flaming : by meanes whereof itleaueth great marks of 
fire behinde him, that remaine #nthole things it bath ſtrucken. No lightning 
falleth without fire , but wee properly call thata firie lightning , that leaueth 
manifeſt markes of fire bebindit : burthis lightning that burnech or blacketh, 
burneth in three ſorts; for either it attainteth and blafteth fleightly, or ir bur- 
neth , or cauſcth the thing thatisſtrucken tofall on fire : the Fre is inallchis, 
bur there is a difference in the ſortand in the meancs: for all that which is bur- 
ned was blaltcd or ſcorched likewiſe; burall that which is blaſted and ſcorched 
is not alwaics burned. It may be thar the fire bath given bur ſome light atraint; 
wee know that there are many things that areconſumed inthe fire without 


making any flame : for nothing can burneexcept it be burned, I will adde this 
word more. One thing may bee burned , and yet notkindled , and ſomething 
kindied which is not burned. 


Cray. 
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Ow paſic I over to that kind of lightning that blackeththole | 
things it beateth vpon,, this cither diſcolovreth or coloureth, I 
will dilcouer the difference of them both. T hat is diſcoloured, 
whoſe colour is vitiated , not changed : that thing is coloured, 
whoſe appearance is otherwiſe then it was at the firſt, as blew, 


| this, that the-T'uſcans fay, thar Inpiter darterh his lightnings, and theygiue 
| him three diftxent handiulsrocaft. The firſt, ſay they , admoniſheth and is 
| peaccable, and is darted by the geodwill of 7ypirer himſelfe, T he ſccond like. 
; wiſe ts darted from his hand, bur by the aduice of counſell , wherennto he cal- 
| lethtwelucother gods. T his kind of lightning ſometimes doth ſecme good, 
\ but wot without harming thoſe ypoa whom it is fent, T he third alſo 13 dar- 
' red by the ſame 7upzrer, but atter he hath conſulced with the gods, whom they 
| call ſyperiours and infolded. T his ſpgileth and includeth, and ouerturnetha!l | 

that which it meereth witball in publike, andin particular ; for fire conſumerh 
whartſecucr it mcereth with, 
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=. F you obſcruethis well , you ſhall percciue atthe firſt ſ1ght that 
4.3" . * # . > 
Wa antiquitiecrreth herein, Whata folly is it to belceuc that 7upiter 
$2 dartcrb lightnings evr of theclouds, that ſomerimes catch hold 
&] [3 of ſtatues, pillars and trees, blaſting ſheepe, and other innocent 
> bcaſts, burning vp the altars, and yet ſparing ſacrilegious per- 
ſons, and as if he had not ſufhcient counſel} in himſclfe, but that hee muſt call 
other gods to alhift him ? Likewiſe that theſe lightnings which hee of him(clfe 
darteth , are preſagesof ioy and peace; and that theſe lightnings which are 
darted by the plurality of voyces of many of the gods, arc dangerous: if you 
aske me myopinien, I thinke that the Tnſcans are beſetred to belecue that 
iupiter hath bcene in ſuſpence,or ill agdrefled roexecutc. For, I pray you, when 
he hath dartcd thoſe fires which ſhowld fall on innocent beaſts, and lcauc the 
wicked vnpuniihed : ſhall we fay thathee wouldnor vic hisgreatett iuftice, or 
that it hath not ſucceeded according to his mind ? what was thcir intention 
when they ſaid this? T beſe wiſemen pretending to bridle inthe minds of the 
i2norant, made ther beleeue, that there was an inevitable feare, tothe end we 
ſhould dreada Divinity; thatis aboue vs. [t was neceflary in ſo great intempe- 
rance and corruption of manners, that there ſhould bee ſome power, againſt 
which no man ſhould thinke himſelfe able to prevaile. To the end therefore, 
that they whoadditt not themſclnes todoe well, but for feare of trokes, ſhou'd 
' be afrighted, they eſtabliſked aiuft Judge ouer their heads with conucnicnt in- 
| Aruments in bis hand to chaſtice them, 
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Ve why is thatlightning , which 1»piter himſclfe darterh, onely 
peaceabic, and the other pernicious ? Becaule 2 Prince (which 1s 
lignified by the name of 7»p/er) onght ot him(cife tro doe good 
vnto his ſubicts without cucr harming them,except his countell 
bc of a contrary opinion. T hcy that are mounted in authoritic 

aboue other men, Icarne here, that the lightning is not dartcd out of heauen 


OY \ 


; vpon the carth but by counſel]; let them therefore call vnto themſelues divers, 


lctthem weigh their aduice, modcrate their decrees, and hauethis thonghr 
when they haue occalion to [miteany thing: /vp1ier contents not himſelfe with 
his owne private counſaile, 
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=& N this placc neither have they becne fo vnadviſed, as to thinke 
that 1«prier caanged his lightning, T heſc are the tricks of Pocg 
ticall libertic : 


T here is another lightning farre more ſlight, 

; 4 % & y 1 I 4 % 4 
Forg'd by the CycLors hands, wherein leſſe fright, 
Leſje flame or wrath is put when they are framed, 


And this the gods their ſecond liehtning named. 


Such an error cntcred not into the heads of ſo great learned men, as to thinke 
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on of Senecacs þ 
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| 


that /upiter bad ſometimes more ſlighcer and trifling lightniags. But they in- | 


tended this, to teach Princes that have the charge to dart their lightnings a- 
gainſt mens (ins , that all crimes deleruc notthe ſame punithment , bur that 
{ome are to be puniſhed with extreame rigour , others ſuppreſied by more ſuf- 
ferable chaſtiſements, otters by cenfures and advertiſcments. 
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Either beleceued they this likewiſe, that 7upiter 18 ſuch an one, as 
we {cc inthe Capitol], and in other T emples, darting lightnings 
out of his hand; bur they imagine ſuch a 1upiter as the Stoickes 
doc, whois the keeper and proteRor of the world, a ſpirit and 
mind, which is the workmaltcrand Lord of this world,to whom 

all names arc agreeable, Wilt thou call him Deſtinic ? T hou ſhalr norerre. On 


CHAP. 


him depend all things, and all the cauſes of cauſes are of him, Wilt thou name | 


him Providence ? T hou ſayeſt well. For his wiſedome it is that provideth for 
this world, tothe end it might be firme and immutable for cucr; and that hee 
(hould continue his courſcand his effets, Wilt thou call him Nature ? Thou 
(halt nor ſinne ; for all things hawe had their beginning by him, and weeliueby 
his ſpirit. \Wilr thoacall bim the World? T hou ſhalt not be deceiucd, becauſe 
 {ceſt, wholly infuſed into his parts, and ſvſtaiging him- 

[1c1r#riazs bauc brene of the ſame opinion,and there- 

fore 


he is all that which rho! 
ſelfe by his vertue. I tc 
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| $oz Lucins Anneus Seneca. L 1B. 2 
fore (aid they that 7uprrer darted his lightnings, by reaſon that nothing is Conc 
without him. 
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Hy doth 1»piter ouerpaſſe ſome things that are to be ſiroken, and 


| Whether Tupi- 
| ys why ftrikech he thoſe which hc ſhovld not firike ? T hou eraw- 
bs 4 elt me intoan higher diſcourſe, ro which I will athgnea better 


placc,and a fitter time. In the meanc while | ſay this, that /vpiter 
ſendeth not downe lightning: bur thar all rh:ngs arc ſo giſpoſce, 
that cucn thoſethings which arc not done by him, yct arc nor done without 
reaſon, which is oncly his : T heir force is bis permiffion, For although now 
 Tupiter doth them nor, yet is he the cauſe that they were done, He affiticth nor 
all chings one after another, but he hath given all things their marke, their ct- 
| ficacie, and their cauſe. 


: CHare. XLVII. 
The Tulcans di- Either allow [ theirdivilion , for they ſay that all lightnings are 
wiſion as ouch. perpetual), or finice, or prolonged, T he perpervall are thoſe 
cbing igninings, C 0 __ bs tf 
conſuied, whoſe (1gnification appcrtaincth to the whole lite , comprehen 
4 . . 
ding not onely one thing, bur a ſuccefion of all that ſhonld hap- 
pzn trom the beginning of life vnrill the end. Such are thc light: 
nings which are made at ſuch timeas a man entereth into the poſi [hon of his 
patrimonic,or into ſome new condition of life; or when as a Citie changeth her 
gouernement, T he finite hauea certaine day and rerme afſigned, The prolon- 
ged arc thoſe whoſethreats way be deferred, bur not wholly prevented or cx- 
tlnguiſhce, 
. Willte!l you the cauſe why I conſ: this diſtribution. F 
The reaſos why | v 1,1 Tet! YOU TAC CAauie wAy 1 coment notto this GLrIDution, FOT 
h Fi ilk , "TY" *\, #* » ' * ' 6 
-- that lightning which they call perperua!], is tinite; for it hath a 


certaine day prefixed as well a the reſt, Neithertherefore is it fi- | 
nite, becauſcir (1gnificth a longtime. For that which isprolon- 
ged is |imitcd allo , tor by their owrte conteflion , fuch a menace 
is ccrtaine vntil! ſuch time as a man hath obraincd delay. For they aucrre that 
private lightaings extend not aboue ten yecres, and that publike cannor bee 
deſerted aboue thirtie : and by this reckoning theſelikewiſe arc finite, becauſe 
there is a prefixed time, beyond which they may not be proroged. The terme 
then of all lightnings and their cffcRs is certaine and dererminate : for a man 
cannotcomprehtend in a certaine time athing that is vncertaine, And astouch- 
| Ing that which wec ought to conlider more necere!y in lightnings, they ſpeake 
both generally and confuſedly, and they wil] have vs to diftribure the effefs 
in ſuch ſort, as after them the Philoſopher Attalrs and their {chollers hath 
done, which is, that we ſhould regard where, when, to whom, ard in what | 


' 

| 

| thing the lightning hath falne, what , and bow great it hath beene : if I wov!9 
<OR d:i!tribure * 
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diſtribute all theſe things by parts, what ſhould [doe but enter into an intinice 
number of diftintions ? | 


»f F % Wi» 4 # 4 - 


> 4 Will now ſet downethe names of lightnings, according as Cecin- 
1 z4 hath deſcribed them, and will diſcouer what wy optnion is in 
SS theſe. Some ({aith he) are pottulacorie, whereby thole facrifices 
ws £0at either are intcrmirted, or not rightly pertormed, are repea- 
ted, Some monitorie, whereby weare taught what we are to rake 
heede of. Some pelliferous, which portend death or baniſhment. Some talla- 
cious, which vnder an appearance of good, doe vs harme, T hey giue an vnhap- 
pie Conſulate to thoſe that ſhall vndertake the charge,and an heritage,the pur- 
chaſe whereof will breede more lofferhen profit. Some threatning , tha: offer 
euill but in appearance onely, Some murthering , which abolith che threats of 
precedent lightnings. Some Arzeffata or witneſled, thataccord with the prece- 
dent. Some concealed, which arcdonein ſecret, Some confuſed , which beate 
vponthoſe things which beforctime were attainted and left. Some royal!, that 
ſhew their effcts vpon a whole aflemblic of people, or vpon the principal! pla- 
ces of afree Citic, and whoſe ſignification threaten ſome ryrannicallinualions 
into a Common-weale. T he lower, when the carth vomircth flames of fire. 


= 
= 


| The Hoſpitals , that by ſacrifices draw , or (asthey ſpeakeit in a more milder 


terme) inuite /wp:ter vnto vs, Bat if he be ehen invited when heis diſplcaſcd, he 
commeth to the great hazard of thoſethat hauc invited him, The Avuxiliarie 
which are likewiſe calicd Summoned;but that commeth for their good, that hauc 


cauſcd it tro come. 


Cuan Lb 


Ow farre more ſimple was that diviſion, which 4'ra/us (a man of 
great note, and a I of our ſort) vicd , who had inter. 


mixcd thediſcipline of t 
mongft lightnings (ſaith he) ſome there are that concerne vs, © 


uerſc and contrary,theſc are the kinds: eitherthey portend ſome vnauaideable 


' 


| j n 
| Pevuunds of 


: 


| 


ther ſome that ſignific nothing, or if they ſignifie any thing, we | 
know not whatir is. As touching thoſe that lignifie, ſome of them arc ioytull, | 
ſome are adverſe, and ſome neither aduerſenorioytull. Ot thofe that are ad- * 


! ioyfull ſignifie either ſuch asare permanent, or ſuch as baue ſmallcontinuance. 
' Thoſethar arc mixed, either hauca part of good, or cuill , er convert the evil] 
| into good, or thegood intoevill, T hoſe are neither fatall nor ioytull, which 
{ lignife vnts vs ſome aRion, whereat we ought neither to be terrified , nor re- 
| ioyced: az far example, ſome long voyage, wherein there is neither feare nor a- 


ny thing to be hoped tor. 


Cuay, 


 euils, or ſuch as may be augided, or ſuch as may be leflencd or prolonged. The 
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Will returne vnto thoſe lightnings which bauc ſome lignificati- } 
on, which notwitk ſtanding concerneth vs nothing ; as 1t in the 
ſme ycare the {ame lightning thar fell before talleth once more, 
T here are lightnings hkewile that bauc no fignification in our þ 
| reſpec, as thoſe whereof wee know nothing; witneſle the light- | 
' ings that fall in che ſpacious extent of the Ocean, orintbe deſerts : for they | 
; hauc no ſignification, and if rhey hauc, it commeth not to our knowledge. 


[ 
| 
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| 27 2423/Er there remaynerh ſomewhar for me to declare as touching the | 
WAG {E- torce of lightnings, which cftcR not egery matter according to the ' 
| 25 So 1aMemanner, He breaketh and diſhpareth thoſe things moſt ve- | 
(2) (9 hemently which are hardeſt, and ſometime paſſeth by thoſe 
9 IPPS & things that arc yeelding, without any inivrie, He confliteth more 
rudely with tones and iron, and thoſe things that arc hardeſt, becaulc hee is * 
contirayned to make his paſſ2ge thorow them with violence. So then bee ope: | 
neth the paſſage, ſparing that which is tenderand hollow , although it ſeeme 
to bee more proper to take lire, becauſe that in finding a paſſage hee ſheweth 
bimſelielefle violent. T here'orcisit, as I have ſaid, that a man findcth filuer *t 
melced in his purſe, becauſe that firerhat is the pureſt and thinneſt, paſſeth light. 
ly thorow the porcs of the leather: but whatſocuer it findeth ſolid in ſubftance | 
he breakerh in pieces as rebellious and refifting againſt bim. But, as I faid, it 
rageth not after one manner, but by the kinde of cvill that bapneth you may | 
ſee what it is, and by the efteAs you ſhall know what lightning is. Oft-rimes | 
in the ſame matter one and the ſame flaſh of lightning cavſeth different effeRs, } 
as in falling vpona tree it burneth that which is dric in it, pierccth and breaketh |! 
that which is bardcft, diſhpateth the barke, cleaveth the trunke,pulleth vp the | 
| rootes , {moldercth and partcherh the leaues. It congealeth wine, and mclteth | 


; 


iron and braſle, 


— 
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Maruaiiovs thing this iz, that the wine which is congealcd by 
lightning,and afterwards returneth into bis former eftate,killeth 
or maketh thoſe men mad that drinke thereof. Bethinking my } 
ſelfe of the cavle hereof, I ſay thatthereis a mortall efficacy in þ 
Gone? this fire,wherofit is very likely that ſome ſpirit remaineth in the | 
wine which kath bin congealed and frozen. For this liquid ſubſtance could not 
; be congealed without ſome meanes. Moreover , if lightning toucheth oile or | 
any fat liquor, it Ninketh ever afterwards ; whereby ir appeareth, that in this | 

| 


] 
| 


] 


fire, ſo ſubtile and inforced againſt the order of nature, there is ſo powerful) an 
{ cfhcacy , that ienot onely killeth that which it toucheth rudely , but alſo that 
| which it attainterh with the breath thereof. Furthermore,in what place ſocuer 
the lightning falleth men vndoubtedly ſmell a ſcnt of brimftone, which being 
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weightie by nature, aſtoniſheth thoſe that ſmell it often. But hereafter we will 
intreate of this at leiſure, and will haue (it may be) the meanes to ſhew bow all 
things have beenederiued trom Philoſephic, the Mother of Arts, which hath 
tirſt ot all ſought out the cauſes of things, and hath obſerucd tlie effeAs, con- 
terring the ends with their beginnings, what principally wee ought to obſerue 
in theinfpettionot Lightnings. 
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SEA Will now returne to Poſudonius opinion, The moifter part of the 


E 2) earth and terreſtriall things being on one (ide,the dryer & lighter 


\ 


Nt part flycth on the other. This ſerueth for a nutriment to Light- 
B92 nings; that vatoraines. All hote and dry exhalations aſcending 

and attaining into the Ayre, cannet keepe themſelues incloſed in 
Clouds, but breake ther Priſons; whence followeth that which we call Thun- 
der. All that likewiſe which refineth ir ſelfe in the Ayre, is dryeJand warmed 
by the ſame meanes. And thislikewile, if it be encloſed, ſecketh nothing elſe, 
bur how toeſcape and breake thorow with noyle. Sometime it eſcapeth all ar 
once, whence proceedeth a very great I hunder; ſometimes by parts, and by 
lictle and little. T his (pirit therefore expreſſeth theſe Thunders, whileſt either 
ic breaketh the Clouds, or flyeth by ir. But this violent cumbling which the 
exhalation maketh ina Cloud, isa moſt powertull force to enkindle the ſame. 


i. 
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Hundersare nothing elſe but a ſound of the dry Aire,which can- 
nut be done, but when it 15 either broken, or breaketh, Andit 
the Clouds, ſaith he,be beaten one againft another, that noiſe is 
made which is now in queſtion, but nat vniuerſally, becauſe 
thereis no generall conflit, butincertaine places only. Soft 

things yceld no found , except they bee ftrucken againſt thoſe things that are 

hard. As a wauc of the Sea makethno noiſe, except it meet with ſome hard 
thing that ſtayeth ir. T be hire being caſt into the warer maketh a noyſe inthe 
quenching. Beit ſo : All this maketh for mee, for the fire at that time makerh 
not the noiſe, bur the Airethat flyeth athwart, is that which extingviſheth the 
fire: and if I [hould grant thee thar fre doth ir,and is extinguilhed ia the cloud, 

[ fay that it groweth from the exhalation andthe ſhock. W hat then (faith hee) 

may nor one of theſe flirting ſtars fall into a cloud, and be extinguiſhed therein? 

Let vs preſuppoſe that it may, and that it happeneth ſometimes, For the pre. 

ſent we ſeceke for anaturall and continual cauſe,not for a rare and caluall cuent. 

Put caſe that I acknowledgeall that to be true which thou ſpeakeſt, that ſome. 

times fires doe (hine afterit hath thungered , reſembling ſhooting and falling 

Stars, vet is not this the caufe of Thunder, but this hapneth, becauſe it hath 

thundred. \V hat is Fulguration ? C/idemus denieththat it is a fire, maintaining 

this,thatitis a butan apparance: even as by night, a'ter the ſtroke of the Oare 
we (ee ſome brightneſle, This example is not an{werable, for this ſhining ap. 
peareth in the water,that which is made in the Aire cracketh andiſſueth forth. 
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= @©QE:ciirys thinketh that Fulguration is as it were but a ſpark. 
<i> 
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ling of thoſe fires which begin to take fire in our Fornaces, and 
(| a firſt flame as yer vncertaine, that now isextinguiſhed, andthen 
lighted againe : theſe did the Ancients call F#/getrs, that is to 
| lay, Fulgurations,but we call them Thunders in the plurall num- 
ber, andthe Ancients called it Thunder, or a ſeund. This baue I foundin C;- 
cynna, a man very elequent, who had had ſome reputation for his Eloquence, 
except Ciceroes thadow had obſcured him. The Ancients haue vſed this word, 
making it (horter by a (il]able in the midſt, which now we make Jong. Foras 
we lay, Splendere, thatis, to [hine, weeſay likewiſe Fulgere, that is tolighten: 
but they were accuſtomed to pronouncethe ſecond illable ſhort, and to ſay, 
Fulgcre,to lignific the ſudden breaking out of light from the clouds. 


— 


Cuae, LVIL 


Te#&\Skelt thou me what mine opinion is? for vntill this preſent I have 
2:2, done nothing but diſcover other mens opinions:I will tel itthee. 
G22) Fulguration is made, when as a ſudden brightneſle ſpreadeth it 

&© ſelfe at large, which happeneth at ſuch time as the Aire by ſubti- 
liation of the clouds is conuerted into fire, finding no fodderto 
rayſe it more higher, Irhinke thou wilt not wonder, it either motion extenu- 
areth the aire,orextenuation enkingdleir. In this ſorta bullet of Lead violently 
ſhor our ofa piece, mollifieth and melterh it ſelfe, and the ſhock ofthe aire ſer- 
uerti it in ſtead of fire. And therefore itis for the moſt part that Lightnings are 
made during the Summertime, becauſe the ſeaſon is ordinarily hot, & fire is 
cauſed more ca(ily by the attrition of hotthings. Fulguration and Lightning 
are cauſed after the ſame manner, the one ſhinerh, the other is darted. But that 
hath alighter force, and leſſe nutrimenr. And to let you know mine opinion 
ina word, Lightning is but an intended Fulguration. When as thereforea bot 
and ſmokie vapour mounteth from the Earth into the Aire, and hath ſome- 
times whirled it (elſe amongſt the Clouds, it finally iſſueth forth with violence; 


| if it be feeble, then followerh Fulguration. But when as Fulgurations have 


more matter, and burne more violently, they are eonuerted into Lightnings, 
and fall vntothe Earth. 


CEA, LVILL 


| Orme there are that thinkethat the Lightning mounteth againe, 

193 ſomeothers ſay that it Rayerh afterit hath conſumed that which 
> nouriſheth it, and thatthe ſtroke is enfeebled. But why doth 
ON ®Y Lightning appeare all at once,& extengeth not it ſelfe from bigh 
TIDE tolow, inthe forme of a Pillar of fire? Becauſe he is wonderfull 


"4 : . . 
| light, & of a ſwift motion, ſo that at onetime he breaketh thorow the clouds, 


enflameth the aire,& then when his motion ceaſſeth,the flame is extinguiſhed. 


For the courſe of the exhalation is not continuall, ſo as the fire may yr 
elfe, 
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ſeite, but when as by violence he is enkiadled the more, heraketh his Career 
ro clcape. Being at liberty, and the combate hniſhed : for the ſame cauſe ſome- 
times it extendeth it felfe as farre as the earth: ſometimes it is difſolued, it any 


— -— 


turedraweth the are on high, and violence forceth ir downward, it beginneth 
to be crooked. Sometimes nature and torceencounter,as it were, equally,in lo 
much as the tire mounteth and is drawac downwards. Why tor the moſt part 
are thetops of Mountaines [tricken ? Becauſe they are oppoſed again(t the 
clouds, and che fire falling from che Heauens, muſt nceds paſſe by them. 
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Vnderſtand now what long {ince thou ha? defired, and whar 
thou demandelſt I had rather (ſayeſt thou) nor know lightnings, 
then feare them. Learne therefore, of whom thou wile,how they 
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I may not feare them, then bow I may detine them. will tollow 
thee whither thou calleft me. For in all things, andin all ſpeeches, weought to 
intermix ſomewhat thatis wholeſome and profitable. When as we ſound into 
the ſecrets of Natnure, when as we entreate of divine things, the mind muſt be 
treed from all pathons,and ſctled likewiſc in ſome fort. Which the mot learned 
of vs, (& they that are coutinvally exerciſedin this tiudie) haue greatneed to 
doo:notonely to ſave our heads from thoſe ſtrokes which are on every [ide ai- 
med again{t vs, but ro the end we may ſufker them conſtantly and patiently. Jn- 
uincible we may be;vnaſſaulred we cannot bezalthough that in the mean while 
there is ſome hopethar we may be vnlhaken. How, ſayeſt thou? Contemne 
thou death, andall thoſe things that leade vato death, whether they be \Wars, 
or ſhipwracks, or biting of wilde beafts, or weight ot raines, tumbling downe 
with 4 ſudden fall,are contemned : Can they do any morethen dinde the body 
& loule?no diligence can prevalle againſt theſe rhings,no felicity tamethem,no 
power auoid them. Forrune diſpoſeth diuers things diver{ly,but death adiour- 
neth all perſons indiftcrently;whether the gods be either plcaſed or diſpleaſed, 
we mult die. And ſince there is no hope to eſcape, let vs gather rhe greater cou- 
rave. T hole creatures that are moſt cowardly, whom nature tath tramed vnro 
flight,endeuour with their weak bodies to worke forth a paſſage, when as none 
appcareth. T here is no enemy more dangerousthen lice, who hemmed inon 
cuery {ide, growes defperare and reſolute : for neccfhitie makerth vs alwaycs 
more violent thea valour doth. He that deſpaireth of bis life, performeth the 
noblc(t exploits,or atleaſt-wiſe ſuch as way equall che ations ot the moſt reſo- 
lute. | binkc that we haue bin(for indeed lo we arc) betrayed & delivered vnto 
dearth. | his is true (my Lncilline) weareall of vsreferucd rodeath. For how 
long time, thinkeſt rhou, (hall all chis people that thou ſceſt, endure? Nature 
will adiorne and bury theſe within a little rime : we need not to Liſpute of the 
thing but of the day,oncly we muſt comethither,cither ſuoner or later. Whar 
then: thinke!t thou not that hee is more fearctuil then feare, more fooliſh then 
folly it ſelie,that maketh long pur(uits,and entreateth ſome delay of his death? 
Wouldeſt thou notiudge hima recreant{that being codemned to loſe his head 
amongſt diacrs other, and already withia the Executioners hands,)chat would 
FATS onely 
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are made For mine own part, [| take more pleaſure to know how 


—— 


the leaſt reliſtance do prelie it, \Vby talleth this fire oblique!y ? By reaſon that | 
itis compoſed of the ayre, which 1s oblique and crooked, and becauſe thac na- | 
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onely entreare this fauour, that hemight be beheaded rhe laſt ? Thus doe wee: | 
#£c Account it a great matter to dye lateſt. All of vs are condemned, and moſt | 
iultly condemned toa capitall puniſhment. For (which 1s greateſt comtort to | 
thoſe that arc 25 ſuffer the moſt extremities) all mens cauſe 15 one. If the Ma. | 
giſtrace had pronounced a ſentence againſt vs, every one ſhould ſee vs march | 
torward and ſubonitour ſelues vnto the Hang-man. \V hat matrer is it, whether 
by commandement, or of our owne accord we march vnto death? O houy little | 
ſenſe haſt thou, and how ſmall conlideration of thy frailey , it thou feareft | 
death when it thundereth? Doth thy life returne againe by thy feare? Shalr 
thou liue if the lightning rouck thee noc ? TI he Sword will bit thee, the Stone 
will ſtrike thee, the Feuer will ſhake thee. Lightning is not the greateſt, but the | 
faireſt of thy dangers. But truly thou ſhould be badly dealt withall, if thatin. 
finite celeritie ſhould preuent the ſence of thy death, if thy death ſhould after- 
wards be expiated with Sacrifice. If thou alſo at ſuch time as thou yeeldelt vp 
the ghoſt, arta {igne not of a vaine, butot ſome greatthing. Truly it is agreat 
iniuric for thee to be burned with 11ghtning. But thou feareſt when the Heauen | 
thundreth, thou quakeſt when the clouds break, and expireſt as often as light- | 
ning appeareth. V hatthen ? TI hinkeſtthou it ro be a matter more honett, to 
dye for feare,then vpon lighning? Lift vpthy head then , I pray thee , more 
boldly againftthe menaces of Heauen,and when the World (hall be all on fire, 
thinke thouthat thou haſt nothing to loſe in ſo generall and famous a death. If 
thou thinkeſt that this confuſion of cloudes,this diſcord of tempeſts, this con- 
fit inthe Aire is prepared againſt thee, and that this great colle&ion of fres 
conſpireth thy ruine: comfort thy ſelfe likewiſe by this thought,that thy 

death is of ſome great importance. But thou fhalt not have time or | 

place to bethinke thee of this, the verie calualticit [c}te 
| cauſeth feare. And amongſt the reft, this is one 
| commodity thereof, that it preuenteth 
thine expeQation. For never did 
any man feare lightning, 
except hethat hath 
elcapedit. 
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| neſle of time, he ſhall recompence by diligent vſe of the remainder of life, all 
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Am not ignorant, Lucilliys, the beſt of men, tow | 
in my retyred yeares | lay the foundations of | 
ef mighty matters, who haue relolued with my felfe 
39 j| co circuirthe Word, and rodiſcouer the caules 

J || and ſecrets of the ſame, and aiterwards to pub- 
| liſh them, and roinftruR others inthem. \When 
(hall] atrayne ſo much ? When ſhall [ gatherto- 
gether things ſodiſlcuered? When ſhall I cleerly 
conceiue thoſe things that are hidden ? Oldeage 
bangs vpon my backe, and reprocheth mee with 
my loſttime that was ſpent in vaine occupations; 
ſo much the more therefore let vs preſle forward , and let labour recompence 
the loſles of a life (o 11] imploved. Ler vs ioyne night with day. Let vs cut off 
our occupations in worldly ifaires, and ler the Maſter take no more care of 
chem; ler the minde be wholly awakened in icfelfe, and atleaft-wile in this la- 
rertime ſettle himſelfe in conremplation and knowledge of himſelte : which 
he (hall doe if he draw himlelfe ro account, and meaſureeuery day the ſhorrt- 
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that which is loſt of former time. Ir isa great contentment to the mind, when 
as being diſpleaſed and athamed of thetimethar is paſt, he add1Reth himlelfi 
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the faqzous Poet, 
IVe lend onr hauzhi y minds,more prouder wings, 


eAnadin ſmall time contrae moſt mishty things. 


Thus would I ſay were I a child, and thus were Ia young man : forthereis no 


' time that is not ſcant enough for ſo mightic rkings, But now we have retyred 
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our [clues to a matter both ſerious, graue, arid almoſt infinite, and wee debate 
thereon in the atter-noones. Let vs theretore doe as they are wort, who let tor- 
ward on long igurnies, who recompence their late riſing with ſpeedie footing. 


| Let vs make haſte, and without exculing our ſelves by age, let vs mazage this 


price of buſineſle, which though | know not whether I may compaſle, yet 
[ am aſſured that it is great : my minde increaſeth as ofren as hee inrengeth 
and thinkes on thegreatneſſe of my atternpr, and bulterh not himſelfeabour 
the time, but vpon his deliberation. Some men haue ſpent themſclues in dil. 
peſting and ſerting downe the As of forreine Kings, and what the people 
either ſuftcred or arrempred rogether. How much berter is it to reforme our 
owne infirmitics. then to diſcouer other mens vnto poſterity ? How farre bet- 
rer is it, to celebrate the workes of the gods, then the Thefts of Philip, 
Alexaxdcr , and ſome others? who renowned for ouertkrowing divers Na- 
tions, were n9 leffe plagues amongſt mortall men, then inundations that 
drowne vp eueryplaine, or fires which (hould confound and burne vp the 
greater part of men and beatts ? T hey write bow Hannibal patſed the Alpes, 
in what manner he brought the Warre into Italie, how he was fortified by the 
ViRories he had obtaiacd in Sparme;bow after the ruine of Carihage{his affairs 
and forturts growing deſperate) beobſtinately ſolicited Kings, offering him- 
ſelfe to make \Var againſt rhe Xomages, yea, though it were without an Army: 
how be ceafled nor, being (trooken with age,to ſecke our \Warin eucry angle of 
the World,ſo well could he be withour his Coutitrey,and fo little could be en- 
dureto be without anenemy. How farre better isit to enquire what 15 to bee 
done, then what 15s done, and toteach thoſe that baue ſubmuted themſcluesto 
Fortune,that (he giueth nothing but incertaintics, and that all, whatſoever ſhe 
bath, flecteth away like the wind? For ſhe cannot (tay in one place, (hee taketh 
pleaſure to ſubſtitute ſorrow in ſteadof ioy , and to confound them rogether. 
Let no mantherefore bee eontident in projperitie , nor dithdent in aduerkttic. 
The aftaires of the World haue their changes ; Why arr thou proud? Thou 
knoweſt not where theſe things that lift thee thus aloft intend to leaue thee! 
they (hall hane theirs, but not thine end why lyeſt thou on the ground? thou 
art falae to the loweſt, it is now time for thee to ſtand vpright : aduerlitics are 
changed to the belt, dcefires to the worſt. Inchinking vpon the reſolution of 
things; itis good tocalt our eye, not onely on particular bouſes (which alittle 
wind ouerthroweth) but alſo on publike Eftates. There are Kingdomes that 
haue rayſed themſclues from very ſlight beginnings, aboue thoſe that were 
their Commanders. The ancient Monarchies decayed when they were at 


| their higheſt :innumerable baue thoſe Governments bin that haue bin broken 
by othcrs. Atthis day,as much as ever, God raiſcth vp ſome Eftates,and bum- 


blech others : neither doth heit ina milder ſort, but in ſuch manner hee difper- 
ſeth them, that there remayneth no appearance of their re-cſtabliſhment. We 
belecue theſe things to bee great, becauſe we our [clues are ſmall. Many things 
baue their greatneſle, not according to their nature, but according to our 
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| ratheexcrciles of vertue. It pleaſeth mee to cry out,and publith this Verſe of 
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humilitie : what thinke weto be the principall rhing in humane lit-? Isir nut ro 
have couerd the back of the Ocean with our (hips, nor ro bave ſerled our con- 
fines on the [hoares of the red ſea, neither for wanc of finding out land to haue 
lought the vaknown Iiles,in forraging and ſpoyling the whole world: Zur it 15 


is the greate(t vitorie of all others.) Innumerable are thoſe menthat haue had 
Cities and Nations vndertheir gouernment, but tew there arcthat have beene 
Lords of fhemlelues: whar is the principall matter? To raiſea mans minde a: 
boue the threats and promiſes of foxcune ; tothinke nothing worthie to be ho- 
ped for : for whatis there that is worth the withing for? As oftentimes as thou 
(halt giue over the contemplation o! diuinethings, and bavue recourſe vnco hu- 
manc,thou (hal ſee as lictle as they doe, who fortake the brizhtnefle o! a <lcere 
Sun,and enter into a thicke [ſhadow and darkenefſe, What isthe clve'cft mar- 
ter? To be able ro endure aduerliities with a conſtant minde, to ſuſker whatſoe. 
uerit be that happeneth, as if thou wert willing it ſhould happen. For thou 
{houldeſt doe no lefle, it thou choughtelt that all chings were done by Gods 


the chiefeit? A mindethat!s contirmed and confident againſt calamirties , not 
onely an aducrfary wut a mortal! enemy of diſſolution, a minde neyther vgree- 
dic of anger,ncither flying it,that knoweth how,not to expect but to make tor. 
eunc,and to march forth againit both of theſe, both dreadlefl: and vncontuled; 


Whart is the chiefe(t? Not co entercaine cuill counſlatles into our mindes.to litt 


do without any other mans preiudice, namely, fora good conkience. And as 
touching thoſe other things (which che children of this world prize ſo much) 


and ſubſtance ) as things that muft iſſue by that place where they entered. 
\W hat is the chiefeſt? I oraiſethe minde farre aboue all caſna'tics, ro remem- 
ber that thou art a man,that whether thou be happy,thou mult know thac chis 
will not continue long;or vahappy,tkou mayeſt know that thou art not ſo,cx- 


free minde: it is not the lawe of the Quirites, but the libertic of nature rhat gi- 
veth this. Bur char man is free, that hath diſcharged himfelſe from himlelte. 
To be ſubiet ro a mans paſhons is a continuall ſeruirude, trom which it is im- 
poſſible roeſcape,a ſlaueriethat prefſeth with an equall weighr,as well by day 
as by night, without intermiſſion, and wicthour reliefe. To be {ave vnto a 
mans ſelfe,is the ſeruitude of (eruitudes; which is ealtly diſmiljed if thou deliſt 
from importuning thy ſelf in many things, ifthou ceal&t ro have a wil to bribe 
thy (elfe,if thou ſer before thy eyes thy weakeneſle and age, and ſay vnto thy 
ſelfe , Why am I mad? Why puffe I ? Why ſweat I? Why change I plaees ? 


much nor of long time. Moreouer, it {Fall be good to conſiderthe nature of 
things: this will firſt ofall cauſe vs toretire our ſelucs from (hametull marcers, 
and afterwards will ſeparatethe bodie very far from the minde, which ſhould 
be great and ſublime. Furthermore, thoſe ſubtile diſcourſes which we have 
made in our {clues, {hall not make vs worſe in open atlcmblies. Bur there is no- 
thing more open then theſe wholſome counſailes, by which we maygearne to 


to baue beheld ail theſe things in thoughr,to have conquered our vices (which | 


ordinance. T o weepe, to complaine, and lament, is a kinde of reuolr. \Vhart is | 


to reſpe& them (although ſome misfortune ſhuuld beare away both houle | 


Why haunt I the courts and places of Conference ? 1 haue neythcr neede of | 


bridle our vices and furies, which we daily belicuc, but give oucr never, 
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a minde that is neither ſhaken by her tumule, nor blaſted with ber brighcneſle. | 


clean hands vnto beauen,to require no good that ſhould be deriued vnto thee, | 
either by one mans gitt,or another mans lofſe. To with that which aman may | 


| 
cept thou thinke thy ſelte ſo. Whac is the chiefelt ? Aboue all things to bavea | 
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other differences; firſt, in reſpet of touch , being either colde or hote; then in 
regard of weight, being all either lighg or heauy. Againe, inreſpeRt of coleur, 
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I Ow let vsenter jntothe conſideration of Waters, | 
| and examine after what meanes they are made ; 
cither as 0nid (aith, 


Cleare was the fountaine bubling from the ſand , 

Batning with'ſiluer ſireames the fruitful land: 
Or as Virgil faith, 

Where by nine channels with a roaring noyſe, 

T he wrathful ſea breaks through the mountain hie 

And drownes the fraitfull paitures that are nie. 
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Oras 1 finde in my deareſt 7unior; 


And from Sicilian ſprines, | 

ELtvs drawes his wines. . 
Ifany reaſon can diſcouer their courſe; how ſo many huge flouds flecte along 
both day and night ; why the one ſwell and waxe proud through Winter wa- 
rers; other, when as the reſt are at che loweſt, are at the higheſt. In the meane 
ſpace let vs ſeparate Ni/us trom the reſt,that hath a peculiar & ſingular nature: 
we will referuc a day for him, but now we will onely intreat of common wa- 
ters both cold and hote.In which we are to enquire whether they ſpring ſo of 
their owne natures,or whether they hane other cauſes. Of the reft likewiſe we 
will diſcourſe, wbich are cither famous tortheir ſauour, or for any other parti- 
cular profite : for ſome helpethe eyes, ſome the nerves , ſome heale deſperate | 
and inueterate (icknefles that are giuen over by the Phyſitions.Some thereare | 
thar heale vicers;ſome being drunke, fortific the internall parts, and remedie 
the infirmities of the lungs and other inward veſſe|s. Some reftraine and ſtep 
bloud: In bricke, they are no lefſe different in their vic, then in their ſauour, 
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Atersin generall arc either ſtanding, or flew,or are colle&ed , or 
haue divers veines;ſome are {weer, ſome are various in taſte, 0- 
ther ſorme harſh or ſalt,or fir for medicin: of which, we ſay,ſome 
are of brimſtene, ſome of yron,and ſome ofallume. Their ſavor 
ſheweth what their property is. I hey haue beſides theſe, many 


— 
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ſome there are that are pure, ſome troubled, blew and fhining. Likewiſe inre- 
gard of their cffte and wholſomneſle, for ſome are healthſome and profitable, | 
ethers are deadly, and ſome there arethat convert into tone. Some are ſubtul 
and thin ; others, thicke, far, and oyly ; ſome nouriſh, ſome paſſe by withour 


_—_— bim any watesthat drinketh ofchem ; ſome being drunk,cauſe fecun- | 
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ei Hc polition of the place is the cauſe why eythcr the water ſtan. 
pl deth or flowerh ; is runnech when ir paſſeth by ſteepe and ben- 

ding places, inthe plaine it is ſtill and ſtanding: ſometimes by 2 
contrary wind it is driven and cauſed ta mount. Sometimes it 
is gathered together, and runnerth not: It is engrofſed by the 
meanes of ſhowres,and is naturall in reſpet of her ſourſe;yet is there no cauſe 
to the contrarie, but that the Water may ſpring and bee multiplyed in one 
place. Which we obſerue inthe lake Fucine,into which all thoſe waters are de- 
riucd that fall from the neighbouring mountains: Beſides this,great and many 
hidden \Vaters it contaiaeth, which obſerue their colour , although the Win- 
ter-flouds flow into them. 
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[rſt of all therefore let vs enquire if the earth be ſufficient to 
continue the courle of Rivers , trom whence there ifſueth ſo 
much water : we wonderthat the feas receive not any encreale, 
by reaſon of ſo many Rivers that diſcharge theraſelues into it. 
And no lefle wonderfull is it, that the earth feelcth no alteration 
and damage by thoſe ſo many waters that iſſue from it. What is it that bath 
ſo filledir, that (hee can diſcharge ſo much out of her ſecrets, to furnith at all 
times ? W hat reaſon ſoeuer we bane deliucred of Rivers, the ſame will we pro- 
poſe as touching brookes and fountaines. 


Cass V. 


Juersthinke that the earth recciueth againe into her whatſoener 
waters ſhe hath ſent out, and that the ſeas encreaſe nor hereby, 
becauſe they convert not that which floweth intothem to their 
vie, but deliver it out incontinently : for the Sea-water by an 


| 8g 


vnknowne way paſleth thorow the earth, & difcourreth it felfe 


againe, and then ſecretly returneth, and is ftrayned, and depraved in his paſſa- | 
ges,and being beaten by the diuers ingates,and cauiries of rhe earch, laies alide 
ics ſalrneſlc, and changeth the prauitie of his ſauor, by paſſage through ſo ma- 
ny different channels, and at laſt becommerh ſweet water, 
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Ome thinke that whatſocucr R aine waters the carth cntertaineth, 
doe afterwards fall againe 1nto the rwvers. And to firengthen their 
opinion,they ſay,that there are verie few rivers inthole countries 
where it ſeldomerayneth, And theretore, ſay tbey, rhe delerts of 
A thiepia are dry, andthart there are tew fountaines to be found 


| within the heart of Africa, becauſe the nature of the ayre is extremely hote,and 
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for the molt part it is a!waies Summer. Theſe places then that have neyther 

hearbes nor crees, bur are landie,are veric little or ncuer watered with Raines, 

which if chey tall,they fodenly drinke vp. But contrariwiſe,it is well knowne, 

that Germanic” , and Framce_—, and 1talie— their Neighbour , abound in 

| Springs and Rivers, becaule they haue a moilt Aire,ang a Summer that is not 
without Raine. 
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| Sn Rd BY Hou (ceft that many things may be vrged againſtthis opinion : 

= - mngnd | AJ Firſt, I who am a very diligent digger of Vineyards, athrme this 
Bs, 1 vnto thee, thar thereis ne Raine ſogreat that werteth thecarth 
above cnne foot deepe. All the humiditie conſumeth it ſelte in 

A" the vpper cruſt thereof, and deſcendeth not to the lower parts : 

How then can the Raine furniſh the Rivers with water when as it doth but 
| wet the vpper partofthe earth? The greater part hereof is carried into the Sea 
| by the channcls of Rivers. T he earth drinketh vpa verie little, and keepeth ir 
| not, for eyther the is drie and conſumeth that which falleth vpon herzor is wet, 
refuling that which the heaucn too laviſhly powrerh vpon her. And therefore 
Riuers increaſe not vpon the firſt Raines, by reaſon that the drie earth drink- 
eth it all vp. Moreover, arc therenot Rivers that iſſue out of rocks and moun- 
taines? What increaſe ſhou!d the Raines giue them that ſtreame along the 
rocks, and findnot any earth to ſtay vpon ? Adde hereunto, that 1n dric places 
inthoſe pits which are digged two or three hundreth foore deepe, there arc 
found ſources of liuing waters in a depth, whither the Raine cannot penctrate; 
ſo that you may know that there is no celcſtiall or reſerued humour there, bur 
onely pure and ſpringing water. This very argument refutcrth che opinion of 
thoſe that alledge that ſame Fountainesare ſcene to caſt out water on the tops 
of mountaines ; whence it appeareth, that waters mount yp on high, or that 
they are produced there,conlidering that all raine-water falleth downewards. 
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Jluers thinke that as in the exterior part of the earth many vaſt ma- 
| riſhes extend themſelues, befides great and navigable lakes ; and 
| we F as the ſeas are ſtretched out thorow the buge ſpaces of earth, and 
EAS 45) are infulcd into the vallies, fo the interior parts of the earth a 
| 223 boundin ſweet waters, and that they flow no lefſethen the Oce- 
| an,and the armes thereo' doth with vs,nay rather ſo mnch the larger,the more 
| theearth ſtretcher out on high : and therefore from that deepe abundance 
the Rivers proceed,and are deriued; which why wondreſt thou that the earth 
feeleth them not when they are taken from her, when as the Occan hath no 
; ſenſe of them when they are added to him? » 


That the waters | 
flow from ſome 
budden places 
vnder the earth, 
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B79, ny likeofthis cauſe :They ſay that the carth hath ſome ſecretca. 


> viries in her,and much ſpirit, which neceſſarily waxing colde, and 


% 


being oppreſſed with a weightic obſcuritie,at length becommeth 
{low and without motion ; and finally, changeth it ſeIfe into wa- 
ter. Euen as the change of Ayreis the cauſe of ſhadow amorgſt 
vs, ſo inthe eartb,thc ayre produceth the water. It cannot long time continue 
aboue vs, becaule ir is weightic and ftill. Sometimes it is attenuated by the 
Sunne, ſometimes itis diſhpated by the windes, by meanes whereof we ſee,that 
there are great ſpaces betweene Raines. But all that which is vader earth, to 
make the aire turne into water is alwaies the ſame, perpetuall obſcuritie, con- 
tinuali cold, vnexerciſed thickneſle; alwaies therefore will theſe yeeld cauſes to 
fountaines and flouds : it wee agree that the carth is mutable, yer all that ſhe 
ſhall chruſt forth is thickned, becauſeit is not conceived by a pure and free aire, 
and conſequently is ſuddenly conuerted into water. 
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&82fOu ſee now the firft cauſes, how waters are bred vnder the earth : 
) Adde hercumto alſo it thou wilt, That all is made of all,aire of wa- 
ter, water of xire, fire of aire, aire of fire. Why therefore ſhould 
not earth be made of water, and water of carth ? which it it be 
> changeable intoanything, may be changed into water, nay moſt 
ofall into it. Both of them reſemble one another, both of them are heavie and 
thick, and are lodged together inthe Centerof the world. Earth is made of wa- 
ter, and why (ſhould not water be made of earth? But there are great Rivers: 
But when thou ſceſt how great they are, conlider againe from how great a 
thing they come. Againe, thou wondreſt that although ſome float incellantly, 
and others flic with a maruailous ſwiftneſle, yer 'never have they want of new 
water, And what wilcthou ſay,that whereas the windes impell the ayre, yet 
notwithſtanding it faileth in no part, being not carried in a certaine channell as 
Rivers, but turneth by a ſedaineand ſpacious motion through this vaſt extent 
of the heauens-? Art thou not amazed to ſee that there is not one drop of water 
left,afrer ſo many billows that haue beaten againft the recks,and thores. I here 
is nothing deficient that returneth into it ſelfe. T he elements doe nothiog elſe 
but turne and returne. That which the one loſeth, the other getteth: And 


ature examineth her parts as it were in a ballance, for feare leſt it there were | 


too lictl&n the one (ade, and ro0 much on the other, the world ſhould fall in- 
toruine. All chings are in all things, not only theaire paſſeth into the clement 
of fire, but is never without fire. Take away heat from it, it will freeze, ic will 
grow thicke,and hard : I he aire is changedinto water, yet in ſuch ſort that be- 
tore that time !t was not without humour. Both aireand water are made by 
earth, yet is {hee neuer lefle without water then without aire. And therefore 
the paſſage through both the one and the other is more ealie , becauſe heis al. 
readie intermixed with thote elements through which ſhe muſt paſſe. The 
earth then hath humiditie, and this ſhe exprefleth. She hath the aire likewiſe, 
which is thickned by the ſhadow of Winters cold,to the intent to produce bu- 
miditie : She is changeable iato humour,and vſeth her owne nature. 
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| Aaron 22D Hat therefore, faieſt thow,ifthe cauſes be perpetuall whereby Ri- 
driedupfams- \\/5/@ vers and fountaines riſe, why are they ſomtimes dried and ſome- 
Limes. PAYAS. times iflue from thoſe places where they were not ? Ofttimes 
&> their patlages are intercepted by the trembling and motion of 
the earth ; and ruinescut off their iſſues, and by reſtrayning the 
waters,enforce them to ſeeke new pallages, yea and to inforce their way,orelſe 
to breake forth their way in another place by reaſon of ſome earthquake. It 
falleth out almoſt ordinarily amongſt vs, that the Rivers that haue loſt their 
head, firſt ſpread themlelues,& afterwards baving loſt their way,do that which 
T heophraſizs ſaith, hapned inthe Mountaine called Corycus, in which,after an 
earthquake, there brake forth divers fountaines that were net diſcovered be- 
tOre. But ſome think that by diuers other interuenient accidents,the waters are 
deriucd and drawne from their accuſtomed courſes. The time hath been when 
there was no watcrto be tound in the Mountaine Hemus , but when as the 
French men becing beſieged by Caſſaraer, had retyred themſclues into thoſe 
parts,and had cut downethe woods,there appearcd a great quantitie of water 
which the trees had retayned for their aliment : which being cut downe, that 
humour that was wont to bee conſumed in nouriſhing them, began to ſpread 
it ſelfe. The like (ſaith he) hapned alſo about Magneſ1a, Butif I may ſpeake 
without any offence to Theophraſſus, this matter is vnlikely. For the moſt part 
thoſe places that are ſhadowed,are fulleſt of water, which would not come to 
paſſe if the trees dryed vp the moiſture, that have their nouriſhment ſo neere : 
but the force of Riuers ſpringeth from beneath,and hath farre more extent and 
humour tken the rootes can containe. Furthermore, the trees that are lopped 
deſcrue more humour, not only to maintaine their being, but alſo for their in- 
creaſe. The fame man ſaith,that about Arcadia, which was a Citie in Creete, 
the Fountaines and Lakes dried vp, becauſe the Citie was ruined, and the land 
ceaſſed to bee manured : bur afterit began to be huſband<ed, the waters retur- 
| ncd againe, By reaſon ef this drynefle, they thinke that the earth is hardened, 
and thit remayning vnmanured,it could not yeceld forth water, Whence com- 
meth it therefore taat we ſee many fountaines in the Deſerts and thoſe places 
that are no waies put in vſe? In briefe, wee finde that there are many places in 
divers conntries which have been tilled vp by reaſon of thoſe waters { ws have 
beene found inthem; and that otherſome haue not begunne to make ſhew of 
ſources, becauſe they haue not beene huſbanded. For by this ſhalt thou vader- 
ſtand that itis not raine-water that preſently deriueth from a fountaine thoſe 
vaſt ouds,that are ficto beare great ſhips of burden, becauſe that both in win- 
ter and ſommer theſe louds haue their equall courſe from the beginning vato 
the ending. Raine may make a torrent, bur not a River, that ſtreameth and 
| Aoterh with an equall tide berwixt his brincks and bankes. T he raines make 
not the water, but excite the ſame. 
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+43) -* v3 (ifit ſeeme good vmto thee) examinerhis matter more neare- | 7! © the rae 

k — ly,and thou ſhalc ſee that thou art far from thy reckoning, if thou | arnn 
. -®] confider the true original! of rivers: vndoubredly itis the abun- 
S I Tx dance of perpetuall water,and ſuch as never drieth vp, that is the 
f canſeot a River. If therefore you aske mce how water is made, 
: [ will intreat you alſoto anſwer me how aire orcarth is made? it there be foure | 
© elements,a mancannot askeof thee whence water is, for its the fourth par: of 
k nature: why therefore wondreſt thou that ſo great a portion of Nature may al- 
r waics ſpread ſomething out of it ſelte ? Even as the aire which is the fourth part | . | 
0 of the world moueth the winds, ſothe water moucth brookes and riuers: it the 
1 winde bea flowing aire,cuery riueris a lowing water. I have given him ſut- | 
. ficient force,lince I haue giuen bim the name of an element: for thou knowelt | 
- that that which proccedeth from it cannot faile, 
, 
© Pe * 6  - -_ 
Cuae, XIIL 
- | Ater,as T hales ſairh,is the ſtrongeſt of all che Elements,and in his | Th: o0p*nion of | 
1 24 opinion it is the fir{t, becauſe that all things haue been created ol wn Eg 
c | water, For we likewile are either of the ſame opinion, or iumpe | © © 
C inthe concluſion. For ne ſay thatirt is the fire that occurieth the hy = 
p world,and conuertethall things into himſcife; which van.thing E 
: and being gathered into it ſelfe,and afterwards being extin, there remaineth | 
] nothing in the narure of things but water, and thar in fire tte hopeof the tu 
j ture world is inciolcd: fo the hire isthe beginning of the world, and water the | 
p ending. Doeſt thou wonder that Rivers may alwaies iflue irom this Llemenr, 
, which was in ſtcad of all, and out of which all things were? This humour ir | 
1 the diſpoſition of all things was reduced co the fourth , and fo placed, thar i : 
4 migh ſufhce both to produce flouds, rivers, and fountaines. T hat which fol. 5 | 
| loweth isa fooliſh opinion of T hales, for he ſaich that che Globe ofthe carth 1s I | 
n \ | ſuſtained by water,and carried after the manner ot a boat,and AluRuareth in his | | 
S mobilicie, at ſuch time as it is ſaid cotremble z it is not therefore to be won- | 
, dred ar, that there is ſuthcient water to make Riuers, conſidering that all che ' 
; worldisin water. But hifle away, and contemne this olde opinion. For thou | 
f art not to thinke that water entereth by certaine creuiſesintothis World , and | 
: worketh out a pompe. 
e 
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CHaP. XIV. | | 
k He £2yptians made foure Elements, and then of every one of | The ovinionsf 


them two, male and female, They ſuppoſe the ayre to bee the | Me PoMmanin | 
P male becauſcitis winde, female becauſeir is obſcure and ftill. nts... 1 
They call firemaſculine, becauſeit burneth with a flame ; femi- | £lwwenrs. 
9 nine, becauſe it ſhineth without hurting by touching. I ke ftron- 
ver earth they cal malc,as for example, ſtones, and rocks:they athgne the name 
y of fernale,to that which is manuable and fir ro beemployed, 
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Hence is the Sea? From the beginning it was ſo made, hee hath | 
vaines whereby heis impelled, and flowerh. As the way of the | 
ſeais valt and hidden, fo is that ot the milder waters, which no 
courſe of any riuer whatfocuer may dric vp. The rea(on of the 
forces ofthe ſame is hidden. There iſſueth no more from it then 

thereis ſuperfluitie ; we approue ſome of thele opinions, but conlicer belides 

cheſe, that which enſueth. | conſent thar tae earth is goucrned by Nature, and 
that it hath ſomercſemblance with our bodies, wherein there are vaines and ar- | 
reries,the one to containe the bloud, the other the ſpirit. In the earth likewiſe 
there are ſuch waies, whereby the water ruancrh, and others, whereby the 
winde whirleth, which Nature hath ſo formed according to the reſemblance 
of our bodies,that eur Anceſtors haue cail:d chem vaines, which are the ſour. 
ces of waters. Bur as in vs,belides the vaines, there are divers forts of humours, 
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| the conduits that are dried are filled againe, eyther in aſlembling their owne 
 force,or gathering it from others. For oft-times thoſe things that are void, be. 
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| wards becommeth moilt. T he ſame falleth out vnder carth, which happeneth 


— 


| that certaine Groppes are expreſled thorow the ſtraitneflc of the place, or are 
| drawne by cunning. Inthis place there needeth much humidirie for alittle 


| is opened,the bloud floweth folong, vntill there be no more, or vnrill the ori- 


citacr necefdarie, or ſuperfluous anc Rincki: 12 ; the braines for the head, the | 
marrow tor che bones, the mu+kles, the excrements 0 the eyes, the nerues in 

thei loynts to procure'a more calte motion : foare there divers forts of humidi- | 
tie found intheearth. Some being ripened, are hardened as metrals, amongſt } 

which avarice hath digged vp gold and ltluer. There arc others likewiſe which | 
are changed into ftone. In ſome places the carth and water melt themſelues, as | 
we ſec in Z:1zmen,aclammie, limie,and pitchic ſubſtance,and in others. Thisis | 
the cauſe of waters that are bred according to the ordinance of Nature. But as | 
in our bodies, ſo ofrentimes in the earth the humours are corrupted , either a | 
froake, or ſome ſhaking, or the age of the place, or cold, orheate offend Na. 
ture : ſo a ſulphurous carth will diaw a cercaine humour, which ſometimes wil 
continue long,ſometimes lirtle. Even as therefore in our bogies when a vaine 
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nce of the pri ick be ſhur,and batha cicatriſe; or in any other ſort the bloud be 
topped: in fuch fort inthe carch, when the vaines of the ſame are open, the 
brooks or riuers ſpred themſclues. T bat only is to be conſidered how great the 
orifice is,and how the water is conſumed: ſomtimes itis dried vp by ſome im- 
pediment, ſometimes it vniteth it felfe, as it were, ina cicatriſc, and followeth 
that way which the kath made : ſometimes this mafle of earth, which, as wee 
{aid,is immutable,ccaſethto convert the humiditic into nutriment : ſometimes 


ing (cr neere vnto thoſe things that are full, draw the humor from them, which 
paſſeth eaſily into another rhing.C frentimcs the earth drieth it ſelfe,and after- 


in the clouds,that the earth thickeneth her ſe!te,and engendereth an humiditie 
' ſo waightie, thit ſhe canno longer containe ir, Oftentimes ſhe gatbereth a thin 
and diſperſed I:quor like vnto dew , which 1s gathered from divers places into 
ane. Thos \la! ters that make fountaines,call it the ſweat of the earth, becaulc 
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| lource. Bur asrouching rhegreaterrivers, they proceed from veric great cauſes | 
; and conceptians, ſomerimesthey flow mildely, if the water hath onely carried | 


| her lelfe by her owne waight : ſometimes with vehemencie aud great noyle 1 | 


theayre be intermixed, and puſh it forth, 
CAP. 
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Ve why arc ſome fountaines for ſixe houres ſpace full , and ſixe 
houres dric? It were but labor loſt toname all thoſe rivers wbich 
ſwell tor divers months, and are {mall for certaine other. Itisnot 
10w needfull ro ſecke out a reaſon foreuery one in particular, 
lince I may yeeld the fame reaſon for all rivers in generall. Euen 
as the quartanague commeth at an houre, the gowr hath a certaine terme; and 
purgation,it nothing hinder it, keepeth his critique day, and the female produ- 
ceth her truitina prefixedtime : ſo the waters haue their pauſes both to ebbe 
and flow. But ſome ſpaces are leſle, and therefore more notable, ſome greater 
4nd no lelle certaine. -\ hy ſhould a man wonder bereat, when as thou ſeeſt the 
order 0! things diſpoſed by degrees, according to affignations. The Winter 
hath alwaies kept his courſe. I he Surnmer is warmed 1n due time. The chan- 
ges of Autumne and Spring oblerue their vſuall cuſtomes ; both the Solſtice 
and Zquino@tials haue reference to their daies. Vnder earth the Laws of Na- 
turearelefle knowne vnto vs, yet are they not lefle certaine. Belieuc that thou 
ſeeſt as much vnder earth as aboue. For thereare, moſt ſpacious dennes, inti 
nite and great retreats,and large ſpaces betweene the mountaines that are han- 
ged here and there. I here are a number of hollowes and bottomleſle pits that 
haue {wallowed vp whole Cities, and have hidden ftrange ruins in their depths, 
Theſe caues are full of aire, (tor there is nothing void in the Vniuers) and in 
ſpacious and obſcure pooles, likewiſe, there breed certaine creatures(alchough 
confuſed and deformed)as it ingendred ina blind and far aire,and in waters © 
uergrowne with mud,diuers of which are blinde,as Moales and Rats that are 
bred vnderground, who want light, becauſe they have no need thereof. From 

thence likewiſe,as T hrophraſiics thinketh, filhes are drawn torth in ſome places. 
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w Here are many things in this place will come vnto thy minde, 
which a man may termeafter a merry ſort, both incredulous and 
tabulous;that a man ſhould go & fiſh with his pick-axe, andnort 


| in theſea. But why may not files as well haunt vpon the earth, 
as wetrauerle the Seas? In the end we will change our abode. Doett thou won- 
der at that which I haue ſpoken? How farre more incredible are the workes of 
exceſſe and diſſv!urion,as often as ſhe liſt ro talltfie and ſurmount Nature ? Fi. 
ſhes ſwim in the chamber,& vnder the verietable the tilh is caken,that is drel- 
ſed and ſerucd in preſently to the talbe. A Barbel newly taken is nor delicate e- 
nough,ifit dieth not intheir hands that are inuired todinner. T hey are ſhut vp, 
| erued in,and ſhewel in pots of glatle, at which time men rake pleaſure in their 
| colour, wheathey arereadie ro die, which is changed diucrily, when as the fith 
| beginneth to wax weak,and beateth her ſelfe ro death by hetle and little. Some 
they kill in Gar ,07 pickle, and drefſerhem liuing, \Where are they then thar 
thinke ir impoſhble that a fiſh ſhould live vnder rhe carih, and be digged qur, 
an! not taken? How incredible would this ſceme vnre them, that a fiſh ſwims 
| in pickle,and that it was nat killed tor ſupper, bur in the middett of lupper,and 
made much ſport, and icd the eyes before ic ſatisfied the belly ? 


| A344 2 Cuae. 
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Lucius Anneaus Seneca. L1s.3. 


Cuaye, XVIIL 


Et vs giue ouerthis diſpute, and ſuffer meto cenſure this exceſſe. 
There is nothing more faire, ſaieſt thou, then to ſce a Barbel die. 
Ar ſuch time as (he ſtrugleth for life , firſt there appeareth a red. 
neſle, and afterwards ſhe is covered all with palencile, which are 
equally varied, and the face of the colour is vncertaine betwixt 

life and death. O long idleneſle of (leepie and (luggilh diſſolution : roo late 

hath ſbe beenc awakened,too late hath (he knowne,that ſhe was deprived and 
defrauded of ſo great a good. Yer fiſher.men enioyed this ſo great and goodiy 
ſpetacle,having the meanes to ſee ſuch a fiſh dead and ſoddenfor their table. 

We wondered to ſee them ſo dainty,that they would nottouch the h(h,excepr 

it were taken the ſame day , which, as they ſaid, ſhould taſte of the ſeair elte. 


' made way for rippiers, that pufted and cryed out asthey ranne, to make way, 


— - 


Therefore were they carried in poſte, and in euerie ſtrecte whole companies 


| But co what height is exceſle grown? T hat fiſhthar is cavght and killed to day 
is reputed rotten. I will not truſt thee with a matrer of ſo great importance, [ 
will haucit brought me aliue,and I will ſee it die. T he ſtomackes of the belly- 
gods are ſeazed with this loatbing, that they cannot taſte a fiſh, except they 
haue ſcen it ſwimming,and dying at their banquets. T he more that cxceſle and 
furious deſires of ſuperfluities made them ingenious,the more alſo did their fu. 
rie, contemning all vſuall matters, invent daily ſome new ſubtilticand magni- 
ficence. We hauc heard it ſpoken,that in times paſt the Barbel that was taken a. 
monegſt rockes,and in ftony places,was a daintie diſh. But now we heare them 
"ap ak there is nothing more plecaling,tben to ſee a Barbell die. Givemethe 
glaſſe-bodic into my hands, that I may (ce it Jeape and quiver. When it hath 
beene much and long time praiſed, iris ſuddenly taken out of that cleere fiſh- 
poolc,then euery one as he is cunninger ſhewes his opinion. Sec how thisred- 
nefle appeareth more tinAured then Vermilion, Bebold what veines he diſco- 
vereth on his {1des,you would fay his belly were of bloud ? What cleare and 
blew colour hath he diſcovered at one time? Now he ltretched out himſclfe, 
and becommeth pale and of one color. But amongftall theſe deuiſcrs,you ſhall 
finde none of them that will fit by his friend that lies a dying,no man will have 
the bart to ſec his father yecld vpthe ghoſt, although be hath wiſhed his death 
heartily. Who is he amongſt all theſe gourmands, that followeth adead man 


— 
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; ſomtimes,and vſc ſome tart and rude termes in reſpett of theſe men, who when 


' 
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of his family tothe fire? He wil abandon bis parents & friendsat thelaſt houre, 
yer notwithſtanding they aſſemble themſelues together to ſee a dying fiſh? For 
in their opinion there is nothing more faire. I cannot chuſe but gird at them 


there is any queſtion of kitchin.worke,are not content with their teeth,throats, 
and bellics to feed their excefle, except they ſurfer with theireyes. 
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Vrto returne vnto my purpoſe, take this for a certaine argu- | 
ment, that inthe hollow places of the carth, there arca great a- 
bundance of hidden waters that breed much corrupt and mud.- 
dy fiſh, which ifar any time they breake forth, bring with chem 
animmeaſurable troupe of fiſhes horrible to ſight,and filthy and 

vawhole- 
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vawaolelome in taſte; truely at ſuch time as 2 great quanritie of this water if. 
ſued cur of che earth in the country of Cara, neere to the City of Lorin: All 
they died wholocuer did eate of thoſe hilhes that were drawne our of that Ri- 
uer which before time was vaknowne, Neither is this to be wondred at ; for 
ſuch filhes as thele, becauſe they bad beene long time ſhut vp, were become 
great, far,and long,bur {ymte, and fatned inthe darknefle,and had never ſeen 
the light, wheace commeth the wholeſomenes ofall victuals. That fiſhes may 
breede in the hollow of che carth, it appearerh, becauſe that Eeles are raken in 
hidden places, in troubled waters and pits; which yeeld a meat of bard difgeſti- 
on, by reaſon of their liuggithneſle, eſpecially when they are raken in thoſe 
places where thre is ſo much mug, as they may wholly bury themſelues ther- 
in: {o thenthe carth hath nor only veines of wacer, which by cheir current may 
makerivers,but alſo flouds of great extent, whereof ſome runne alwaics vnder- 
neath the earth, vntill ſuch time as they diſcharge themſelues in ſomegulte, 
lome appeare vnder lome lake. And who knoweth not that there are certaine 
pooles which appeare without bottome ? Wherero tendeth this ? ro ſhew thar 
the great riucrs baue a continuall matter co maintain them, whoſe extremities 
are not to be touched as they may be in ſprings and tountaines. 
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Þ Hy then have waters divers taſtes? for foure cauſes. The firſt is of 

the carth thorow which the waters are carried. T he-fecond, by 
reaſon of the agreement and conuentency ofthe fame. The third 
of ayre, which is trans'ormed into water. [ ae tourth of cor- 
rupt:on,which hapnerh vpon diuers occauons. I bele cauſes give 
divers auours and properties vnto waters. I heie giue the vertue to beale in- 
ficmiries, thele yeelda ſtinking darape,and apeltilenc vapour; theſe lightnes or 
heavineſle, or too much heate or colde. It imporceth ailo to know whether 
they paſle by the veines of lulphure,nitre or birume. It hey be corrupted by 
ſome dangerous minerals,a man cannot drinke of tuem without the hazard of 
his life. Theretiore it is that Gwd laith; 


T he Cicones haue ſuch a fleud, that beings drunke,doth change 
T heir bowels that doe drinke to ftone, or elſe to marble trance. 


This isa medicin, and hath a mud of thatnature,thar ir bath agglutinaterh and 
hardneth that wherupan iris applicd. Euen as the duſt of the territory of P7uz. 
Fel, if it roucherh this water is turned into ſtone ; fo contrariwile, this water it 
it roucherh any thing that is ſolid, it cleaueth, and1s athxed thereunto. T hence 
is it thac ſuch things as arecaft into this lake,are forchwith drawne out as bard 
as ſtone. The. like whereot falleth out in ſome places of 7:alze, where if a man 
(hall caſt a reed, or the leaues of trees into the warer, thou {hal draw them our 
in tew daics in the forme of ſtone: far the wisde ;incloſeth the body on eucry 
fide, and by lictle and lirtlerakerh bold and kardneth ir. T bis will ſeemeleſle 
wonderfull and ſtrange vnto thee, if thou obſcrue how thele white and ſulphu- 
rous warers are hardned and congealed about their caanacls and pipes. Some 
ſuch cauſe haue theſe lakes whereof wholozucr ditnketh;as the Poct faith, 


Growes furious, or elſe fals to Letharzie. 
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2. Lucius Auneus Seneca. Lit. 3. 
ic hich the like force thar Wine hath, but more vehement : for even as drun- 
kennefle vnrillic be drycd is madneflc,and by the weight thereof driueth him 
that 1s drunke into {icepe: fo the ſulphurons vercue of this water hath ſome 
more powertull venome 1a ic by meanes of the corrupted Ayre, whence fol. 
| loweta eyther turic or lethargie, the like cuill hath the river Zynceſtzu. 
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hich who ſo drinkes, althonzh his drauzht be ſmall, | 
| Stumbles as if pure Wine had mad: him fall. | 
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<R Hey that hauc lookedowne igto lome deepe gulfes, doe dye; (o | 
7% 1&5) ſodaincis che venome which killerh thoſe Birdes that doe bur | 
& MP" flieouer it; ſuch is the ayre, and ſuch the place from whence this | 
: deadly watcr diſtilleth. Bur if the venome of that ayre and place | 

| be letſe vehement, the euill alſo is in ſome ſort lenified, it onely |} 
debilicacerh the nerves,and ſtupifieth them,as it were with drunkenneſle. Nei- | 
ther doe I wonder, that the place andayre doe infet the Waters, and maketh 
them like vnto thole regions, by which, and from which they come. The ſa- 
| uor of the paſture appeareth in the milke , and the force of the wine is extant | 
' in the vineger ; there is nothing that hath not ſome taſte of that from whence 


' jr was taken and bred. 
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Norther kind there is of water alſo, that as wee thinke had his be. 
ginaing with the world, which if it be eternall,ſois this likewiſe, 
and if it hath any beginning , ir:il;kewiſe bath a beginning with 

| him. Aske you me what this is? Itis the Occan with all thoſe 

| | other ſeas thateyther flow from it, or waſh the borders of ir. 
| 

| 
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| Some arc'of opinion that certaine Riucrs, (whoſe nature cannot be exprelled) 
| hauc had their beginnings with the world, as /;ter and N1/us , and other ſpaci- 
| ons flouds,and ſuch as a man cannot reckon inthe ranke of others, nor deriue 
; them from the ſame ſource. 


Cunae AAXIIL 


His istherelorethe diuiſion of waters , according to ſome mens 
| opinions. After thele,there are celeftiall waters, which the clouds 
powre downe from aboue. Amongſt the terreftriall Waters, 
) there are ſome (it | may ſo ſpeake it) that ſwim and flow aboue 

: the earth, otherſome there bee that are hidden , whereot we 
| | haue yeelded a reaſon, 


| Piwerlity of ter- | 
rezrial waters, 
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P_L -; . , hy theſe are 
CS. Ome there are that yeeld divers reaſons why certaine wartersare | ,,.,.... 


ke botc,and others ſo boyling, that they can be of no vie, except 
| they be cooled by the Ayre, ortempered by the mixture of cold 
water. Empedocles thinketh thatthe wateris hote by thole fires | 
which the earth couercth and concealeth in diuers places,eſpect- | 
ally ifchey runne vnder that ſoyle by which they rake their paſlage. Wee are ' 
wont to make certaine Dragons and Serpentines, and diners other tathions of | 
velſels,in which we faſten divers licle Pipes ot chin brafle bending downwards, | | 
to the end that the water ditftilling and turning o'tentimes before the fire, may | 

| pet iſſue in ſuch ſpace of time whercinit may rake heate. Ir thereforcentreth | | 
| cold, and lowerth out hote. Empedocies is of this opinion,tharthe ſame is done | | 
vnderche carth, to whoſe opinion they condeſcend whole Bathes are warmed | 

| without fire. A warme Ayre is infuſed thereunto, which ſerueth in ſteade of | | 
| 

| 


. 


fire. This running through the Pipes warmeth the walles and veſlel!s of the 
Bath, as if hre bad beene ſerneere vnto ir. In bricte, the colde water is by this 
meaneschanged into hore, neither doth the evaporation draw any ſauour, be- 
cauſe ir paſſeth thorow cloſed and couered places. Some thinke that theſe wa- 
| ters that cither palle by or enter theſe places rhar arc full of ſulpbure, draw 
their heate by the benefit of the matter thorow which they paſſe, which appea- | 
reth by their [mel] and taſte; torthey yeeld the quality of the matter which 
hath warmed them; and leſt thou ſhouldeſt wonger at rhis accident, powre me | 
| bur watcr vpon quick-lime, and it will burne. 
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ucrs waters are deadly which neither oftend in odour nor in | © Es 

D taſte, About Newacris in Arcadia there is a River which the In- | wi, * 
2 habirants of the placecall S;y.x, which decciueth (trangers , be- 
GazA8) cauſe bothin light, andin [mell, it reſembicth ochers , ſuch a- 

2% arcthe Poylons of molt canning Poyloners , which cannot be | a 

diſcouered but by death: bur rhis water whereof I have ſpoken alittle before og Leh 
corrupteth with incredible {wittnes, neither is there any remedy for ir, becauſe | 
that as looneas it is drunken, it thickneth and hardnerh as plaſter doth in the 
water, and cloſeth vp the bowels. There is likewiſe a certaine venemous wa- 
ter in 7 heſſaly abour Tempe, which both wilde bealts and all kind of cattel! doe 
flye from, which picrcerh both Iron and Braſle , ſuch force it hath ro mollifie 
tholerbings that are bard. I here are no Trees that grow aboutit, nor any 
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| hearbes but it killeth them. In ſome Rivers there is a wonderfuil properrie. 
For ſome of theſe there are, which being drunke dotinRure and dye the flocks | 
ot theepe, and withina very thort ſpace thoſe that were blacke carrie white | 
\Wooll; and thoſe that came with white fleeces returne with blacke. The like | 
eftets likewile haverwo Riners in Beta, whereofthe one is called Melas, thar | 
is to fay,black,by realon of his operation;yet borh of theſe iſſue trom the ſame 
Lake,though they have difterent efteRts. In Macedonialikewiſe.as T hophraitus | __ id 
ſaith, rhereis a loud, whicherto they that delire ro have white ſheepe drive hos Saya | 
their flocks, which the longer they have drunk, the more deeply are they dyed | cond beak, | 

and | 
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| andrurned into white : bur 1f they haue nced of a browne colour, ths y hand 
| Areacy and tree Dyer, tor they driuethe ſame flocke to the foud Cerona. | 
| kiave modern Auchorst tar wrireythat there ia R1 uer in Calatia that blacketh 
all char which is ſteep<d in ic; thatin Capagocte there is another that changerh 
the colour of Horles onely (& not other beaſts) cauling their baires to be ſport. 
red with white. Itis well knowne that there are ſome lakes that bcare them VP, 
| whocannor ſwim. T here was in Szr:ly, andar this day there is in Sy7/4 a pond, 
| onthe top whereot whole Bricks doe ſwim,and although heauy things be caft 
| into the ſame, yet cannot they linke vnto the bortome. And the caule hereot 
is very manifett. Weigh me a thing whartſocuer it be,and counterpoyleit with 
| water, it the water bee more wei ighty it will beare vp the thing that is lighter 
then 1t felic, and will raiſe the ſame aboue berthe more lighter itis, and that 
| which is more weighty will deſcend. But if the weight of the water, and the 
thing thou counterpoiſelt with it be equall,the thall not draw ittothe bottom, 
neither hall ir w holly ſwim above the water, but ic ſhall bee carryed on euen 
with the water,yet [hall iwimas1t were balfe drowned,and eminent innoparrt. 
| Thence commeth ir that ſome peeces of timber ſometimes float wholly above 
| the water, other ſome are balfe within the water, & others linke to the bottom. 
For when as the weightof the wood and water are equall, and that the one 
thing yceldeth in no fort to the other, that which is more weightie deſcendeth, 
and that which is hghter iscarryed on the top of the water. But we eſtcemethe 
heauie and light,nor according to our owneeſttmate, but in compariſon of the 
thing that ſhould carry and beare vpthe ſame. When as theretore the water 
is hcauicr thenthe body of a man ora ſtone, ſhe ſuffreth not that which is more 
lI:ghterro {inke vnto the botrome, VV kence it commetrh to paſle that the ſtones 
themſclues float vpon the water, yca, even thoſe that are hardeſt & moſt ſolid. 
| For there are many Pumice ſtones & ſuchas are light, whereot certaine Iſlands 
in Zy4:aare compoled, the which for this cauſe ſwimme in the Sea, if a man 
will beletueT heophraſizis. For mine owne part I my ſelfe haue ſeene an Iſ}and 
in the Lake of Cr17/r4s that floated, another in the Lake of Yadimora, 
| anotherin the Lake of Station, ſwimming vpon the wacer. The Ifland ol 
Cutilizs hath T reesand Herbes, growing on it, although the water beareth 
it vp, and is driven huther and thither, nor onely by a ſtrong winde , but by 
eueric gentle gale whatſocuer. Neither remaineth it eyther by day or night 
' in one place, ſo moveable is it vpon every breath of wind. T here aretwo cau- 
 ſeshereot : the w eight of the medicinable water, and conſ.quently more hea- 
, vie; andthe matrer of the [{lewbich is apt to bee carryed , which hath no fo- 
lid bodie, alchough it nouzilh T rces. For haply the fat humour taketh hold of, 
and bindeth rogerher the lightertrunkes, and thoſe leaves that are ſcatteredin 
the Lake. T herefore although there be ſome ſtones inthe ſame, yet ſhalt thou 
tinde them ſpongie and hollow, ſuch as thoſe are which a thicke water collec- 
teth and breedeth abour the brinks of ſome medicinable Fountains, which arc 
engendered of the foame that is made by the excrements of the water,that x g | 
therthemſelues together. That thing of neceflitie muſt bee ligbr, which is made | 
of another thing that is windie and'veid. There are ſome ſecrets whereof a | 
man can yeeld noreaſonz as why the water of Ni/us maketh women truit- 
| There arin7 tull, inſuch fort that it bath opened and diſpoled to conceptionthe Matrice of 
| _ ſome women,that hath beene cloled by long ſterilitie; why likewiſe ſome wa- 
5x52 Wh ters1n T5c:aretainethe ſced conceived by women, who bad their Matrice e- | 
ucr open. For mine own part, | number theſe things amongſt thoſe thatare vn- | 
diſcretly | 
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diſcreetly and ralhly publiſhed. Some belecue that there ate certaine waters 
that breed the {cab in mens bodies,or that powred on the skin or drunken,the 
leproſie,and other whiceand deformed ſpots; which vice they aſcribe to that 
water that is gathered of dew, Who would not thinkethat thoſe waters that 
are turnedinto Cryftall are moſt weightie? yetis it farre otherwiſe; for this fal- 
leth out in the lighteft waters, which the cold very eaſily congealeth, by rea- 
ſon that they areno waiesthicke. But whence this ſtone is made, it appeareth 
very plainly by the name which the Grecians giue the ſame, tor they call it 
xpyexus, a5 well the tranſparent ſtone asthe Ice, whereof itis ſuppoled that the 
Cryſtall is made. For the celeſtiall water having very little earthly ſubſtance in 
it, when it i growne hard by the continuance and vehemencie cf the longer 
cold,is thickened more and more, vntill ſuch time as (all ayre being excluded) 
it ſhutreth in it ſelfe, and that humour which was is made a ſtone. 
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egy N Summer ſome floudsare increaſed, as Ni/us (whereof wee will 
renderanotherreaſon,in a more conuenient place.)7 heophraſtns 
writeth, that in Pontus there are certaine Rivers that increaſe 1n 
the Summertime, whereof heetudgeth that there are three cau. 
ſes ; firſt, becauſe at that time moſt of all the Earth is apt to bee 
changed into Winter z next , becauſe there are ſome huge ſhowers that fall in 
a more remote place, whoſe waters ſtreaming along by ſecret paſſages, are (i 
lently diſcharged intg the ſame; thirdly,if the entry be beaten with continu- 
all windes, and the floud bee beaten, the water remounteth backe againe, and 
ſeemeth to increaſe becaule it is not powred forth;the fourth reaſon is fromthe 
Planers, for theſe in ſome moneths vrge morethen in other ſome, and dry vp 
the flouds; in other places being farther off, they draw and conſume leſſe, in 
ſuch ſort,that that which is leſſened in one ſeaſon isincreaſed in another. There 
are ſome flouds that manifeſtly fall into ſome bottomleſſe pir, and fo are (wal 

[»wed vp fromour ſight: ſome are conſumed by little and little, and after ſome 
intermiſſion returne againe and re-aſſume both their name and courſe : the 
cauſeis manifeſt, there is ſome vacuitie vnder the Earth. Bur all water by na- 

ture deſcendeth downeward , and is carrycd into a void place, The Riuers 
therefore that are received thither make their ſecrer courſe, bur as ſoone as any 
thing that is ſolid meeteth with them, and (tayerh them, by working a paſſage 
in that place where they findethe leaſt reliſtance, they renue and purlue their 
former courle. 
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So when as Licus ts drunke vp and drayned 

By yawning E arth, at Lift he mounts agaime 

Farre {rom the place where firſt it was contained, 
LAnd ſprings and floats within another maine: 
And now dranke vp, flraieht with a ſilent courſe 
Sliding along, he ſpends hu flouds untamed 
Amidit the Greekiſh Ocean, and his ſource 

[s in that place pronde Eraſinus named, 
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The loud Tygrs doth thelike in the Eaſt; it is ſwallowed vp, and atter having | 
made a long 1ourney vnderneath the Larth, at latina farre remote placeir rt> | 
| ſeth againe vndoubtedly the ſame.Some Founraines at a certainetime caſt ont | 
| rheir excrement, as Arethuſa ia Sicilia doth trom hue to fue yeares,in Summer | 
| during the Olympian games:from thence ſprings that common report, that the | 
| River Alpbzus paſſeth from Achaia thither, and runneth vnder the Sea, with- 
| out diſcouering her ſelfe, or breaking forth vntill ſuch time as ſhe hath attained 
| the Sicilian ſhore. T herefore in thoſe daycs when the Olympique Games are 
| ſolemnized,the excrements of thoſe beaſts that are ſacrificed, being caſt downe | 
| the ſtreame, found their iſle and appeare there. T his, my deareſt Zuci/(;xs,haft | 


thou expreſſed inthy Poeme: the like hath Y7r27l done, ſpeaking tothe Foun- | 
taine Arethuſa ; | 
| 
| 


So grant the gods, that whilit thy milder waue 
T he ſwift Sicanian flreame doth undermine, 

T hat bitter taited Doris newer hawe 

T he meanes tointermix his wauec with thine. | 


T here is a Fountaine in Cheroneſe of Rhodes, that after a great ſpace of time 
| powreth out from her botrome certaine ordures,vnril ſuch time as it is wholly 
and intirely purified. The like ro this doe divers other Fountaines in other | 
places, which vomit out not onelytheir mud and the leaues of Trees, but alls | 
all other things that are caſt thereinto. T he like doth the Sea in cucry place, | 
whole nature1s thiszto diſcharge whatſocuecr carkaſles or vncleanencſlc it hath | 
in it ypon the ſhores. Some parts of the Sea doethe like in ſome leaſons ofthe | 
yere,as abour Meſſina and Mylas, at which time he cafteth vp vpon the lands, | 
| know not whatexcrement,like vnto doung,& boylerh and ripleth, exhaling 
a ſtinking odor; whence the table riſeth, T hat the Horſes of the Sun are ſtabled 
chere.But there are ſome things whereof it is a hard matter to yeeld a reaſon : 
and as touching this, which is now in queſtion, although ſome haue diligently 
The cau/*5 of | gblerued when this purgation is made, yet is there no certainty thereot ; fo 
ow _— 7 | that the neereſt cauſe can hardly be found our, but onely the generall, whichis, | 
; that all fil] and incloſed waters purge themſelues ordinarily, tor excrements 
cannot ſtay in thoſe which bauc a current, that carryerb and raviſherh a!l things 
with it. Thoſe that puſh not to their ſhores that which is ta/ne into them, hauc 
a ſtreame that is leſſe or more violent. But the Sea draweth trom her botrome, | 
and caſteth vpon her ſhores the bodies ot the dead , the wrecks of Ships, and 
thoſe {mall things that (he receiveth, purging her ſelfc as well in taire weather | 
| 
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Verhis place moyeth me to demand, when the deſtinated day for 
the Deluge (hall come, how the greater part of the Earth ſhall be 
covered with waters? Whether it ſha]l bc done by the vertve of 
the Ocean? \Vherther the water that appeareth (hal raile ber ſeife 
againſt vs! Lether the violent raines ſhall fall without inte rmil- 

10n, orifthe Winter hauing driven away the Summer ſhal breakethe clouds, 

and powre downeabundant waters; or if the Earth ſhall more largely extend 
all 
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all her warters,and ſhall diſcover new Feuntaines, or whether there ſhall be di- 
s | vers concurrent cauſes to one (o great a deſolation , ſo asthe raines thall tall in 
great abundance,the Riuers (hail exceed their bounds, the Seas forſaking their 
ordinary limits ſhall eouer tnecarth;andall waters gathered together, thall run 
1n one company, with a deliberation to extinguiſh Mankinde. Thus it is; no- 
tang 1s difficult vaco nature,ceſpecially when lhe baſtech ro her exd:1n the crea- 
tion and beginning of things [he vſech her torces ſparingly, and difpenſerh her 
ſelfe by fallactous increaſes; but when {he entendeth ruine, thee ſuddenly em- 
ployerha!l her forces. How long tine 15 there required trom the day of the 
Conception of a Childe,vntill che time he forfaketh his Mothers wombe! with 
| how great labours is he brought vp from his Cradle? And what care muſt chere 
| be had in breeding and bringing vp this little bodice? Bur how ſuddenly and 
without labour is he brought to nothing ? An age builJeth Cities, bur an ho- 
wer de(troyeth them. I he wood that hath flouriſhed long is made alhes in a 
myment. All things ſtand and flourith vndera promd-nc care,and are diſſulucd | 
quickly a d ſuddenly. All char which nature would alter in the eftateof things 
chat are created, ſuthcerh ro ruinace Mankind. When as therefore this neceſhty 
of time thall come, the Deftinies mooue many cauſes at once, and without a 
great concuthon of che world lo great a change cannot be made as ſome think, 
amongt whom is Fa-ianureFirit of atl crheimmealurable raines fall, & the Hea 

| ucn is wholly coucred, withour any appearance of the Sunne : a thicke, moyit, 
darke and continuall fogge inuironeth the Earth,and ceall:th not ro diftili;nei 

| ther Vines or Corne attaine vnto their maturitte: all ſeeds are loftin the Earth, 
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| the fields are covered with ſuch Hearbes as grow in Mariſhes and Plathes, ex- | 
| peRing as yet ſome greater deſolation; for the rootes are looſened , the Trees | | 
| tall,the Vine and eucry other plant hath no more hold of the Earth thar is ſofc | 


and fluid. Ir fuſtsyncth no more by the meances of the waters, either Herbe or 
Graſſe : Famine pref{<thall men, and they enforced to lecke their ſuſtenance 
afterthe mannerot the Ancients beate downe an4 ſhake downe the Burgens 
and Acornes of the Holme and Oke,andall ſuch that in ſuch necethties a Tree 
may furni{h, b<ing ſhaken or beaten with ſtones. The rotten houlcs tall vnto 
the ground,the foundations linke being mouldred and looſened by moylture, 
| the whole Earth is vlutted with water, and in vaine doe men labour to vnder» 
prop chat which tallera to ruine. For every foundation 1s ina (lippery place, 
and in a maddy ground there 15 nothing ftable. Atter that the ſhowers increaſe 
more and more,and tiofe ſnowes that were gathered in ages begin to melr. A 
heailonz torrent, tailing from cac higheſt Mountaines, carrieth and burleth a- | 
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| way whole woods that haue no ferled root, and tumblcth theſe ftones thar are | 
walhed away from the Earth with the reſt. It drowneth Villages,carryeth away | 
p08 cro0ps of beaſts, and thoſe little Cabbansthat it meeterh withall, and then al- | 


ſaulceth rhe greater houſes, Afrterwards1t ouer-turneth Cries and draweth a- | 
way withirthetnhavirantsincloſed in their own wals, who know not whether 
they (nll Itnke vnder their houſes, or perith inthe water; ſ ſuddenis the acci- 
dent thar cicher ſhould opprefle or drowne them Aftrerwards, being 1ncrealed 
by ſome och torrents that ioyne themſelucs with her, they ouer-flow all the 
Champaine. Fina'ly, being ſwolne and over charged by the rvine of divers 
Nations, it laycrh hold onall things. As touching the Rivers thar arc ſpaci- 
ous in themſclues,and are rauiſhed by the torrents, they forſaketheir channels; | 

what think you will become of Danubius,the Rhine & Rhoſne,whichin their | 
| | channe!s haue a torrent that runneth maruellous ſwiftly ? What can they doe. 
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| timethe euill is augmenred. I he precedent obſcurity becommeth black, feare- 
| fulland terrible,and night 15 incelJantly beaten with dreadful lightnings, which 


| Except he had reduced ſo much vigour of witand plentie of matterto triuiall | 
| toyes, lying, * 


| This is to exceed meaſure,to icſtand wanton it in thervineof the World. Hee 
ſpake mighty things, and began to ſet downethe Image of fo greata confuli- 
| ON, when he laid, 


— 


| Irwas magnificently ſpokenit he bad taken no care what Sheepeand Wolues 


Lucius Annaus Seneca. 


us likewiſe at ſuch time as he not enely beateth the foot , but alſo the midft of 
the Mountaines, yea, approcheth the very tops of the ſame, bearing with it not 
onely the moiſtened lides ofthe Mountaines, but the Rockes that are hurried 
downe,and the Promontortes of great Regions, which by reaſon of the weak- 
neſſe of their toundztionare ſeparated from the Continent. At length, finding 
no paſſage, or bound wherein to containe it ſcIfe,it ſwelleth on cuery ſide, and 
{walloweth vp at once a whole extent of Countries & Cities. Meane while the 
R aines continue, the Heauen thickneth more and more; and thus by courſe of 


the Heauen dartetl+ one after another:rhe Sea ſcemeth to be enraged being in- 
creaſed by the acceſle ot ſo many flouds, and too much reſtrained at ſuch time 
as he was within her bounds. T he ſhores tand no longer , they exceed their 
limits, the torrents permit them not to enlarge themſclues, and puſh backe the 
flouds,wherof the moſt part as it were arreſted by'a barre that is not ſufticient- 
ly large, get paſſage from the one {1de vntothe other, and make a new Sca,and 
make the Champains reſemble a ſtanding poole. Atthattimeas farreas theeye 
may aimethere is nothing that can be diſcouered but water. All the noife come 
meth from the bottome,and the waters are the higheſt aboucall things; onely 
inthe tops of Mountaines thereare certaine ſhallow places, where men ſave 
themſelues,with their wiues and children, driving their cattel] before them. all 
trafhque and entercourſe betweene Nations ceafleth, becauſe the water hath 
filled all che Vallies. In ſome the higheſt place,the remainder of Mankind main- 
taynethemſclues,who being reduced to this cxtremitie had this ſolace, that 
their teare was tranflared into ſtupidity,being fo aſtoniſhed that feare could not 
hurt them, In bricfe they were touched with no ſenſe of griefe ( which 
loſeth his force in him that 1s miſerable, abouec the ſenſe of evill.) So then the 
Mountaines reſemble Ifles, and increaſe the number of the Cycladcs, as the | 
moſt ingenious Poet moſt wittily ſpecifieth, ſaying, as the greatnes of the thing 
required him, 
All thinos were Sea, nor had the Sea ſhove. 


T he Wolfe his head amongit the ſheepe did reare, 
And walterine waxes did furious Lions beare. 


T  wnbridled flouds run through the Champaine Plaines, 
And mighty Towers lye buried vnder flouds. 


did. Bur canany one {wim in ſucha Deluge and overflow? And were notthe 
beaſts drowned as ſaone as the Waters hade layd hold of them, and carryed 
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Here are ſomethat think that the Earth may well be beaten with | :/the earch may | 
g excelhue raines, but not drowned. Thoſethings that are the grea- pgs wo | 
>.ccft mult bee violently Rirooken : the raine will ( poyle the Corne, : 
the haile will beate downe the Frait, the Rivers will over-flow 
their bounds , and yet will not ferſake their Channels. Some | #hence procee- 
there are that atcribute this ruine ts the ouer-Yow ofthe Sea. It cannor be that = _—_— 
| a Deluge (hould proceed from the violence of T orrents, or Raines,or Rivers. | nccaes andthe 

When the end of the Earth is neere, and that it pleaſeth Nature that all Man. | $**&* 9% 
kind ſhould periſh, I grant that contiquall and immeaſurable raines fall from 
the Heauens:taat theNortherly winds are ſuppreſled,that the Southerly blow: 


that the Clouds, the I empetts, and Riuers increaſe. | 


7 et harmes doe moreincreaſe_, 

T he Corne & waſht away vpon the Plaine ; 

T he Plough-manſpends hu Vowes, and toyles inwvaine ; 
LAU what the yeare couldyeeld for paine or coſt, 

Is drown'd in Water and the labour loſt. 


[t was not neceflary that the Earth ſhould be offended, but only hidden. After 
theſe beginnings the Seas increaſe, but beyond meaſure, they ſpread their 
waues morelargely then cuer the greateſt I cmpeſt did. The winds themſelves 
that raiſe them art their backes, entangle themſelues with the waves of the 
Sea, which breake themlclues vpon the ſhores that are farre eftranged from 
Gght. Afrerwards when they had enlarged themſelues, made a new Sea, from 
the depth of the greateſt Sea there ariſetha new floud , which bringeth with 
it a miſchiefe farre greater then the former ; tor euen as the matter of the Aire 
| and the Etheriall Region is very ample, fois that of the water, which aboun- 
deth maruelloully in her ſecret placesz ſhee being ſufficiently mooued (for the 
Rouds are the Miniſters of Deſtinie) makes the waves ſwell wonderoufly, and 
animateth her ſelfe violently. Then riſeth ſhee to an incredible highneſle, 
and mounteth aboue the higheſt and moſt aſſured retreates of men. Irisno 
difficult matter for the Element of water to raile it ſeIfe abone the bigheſt tops 
and Promontories of the Earth. For it a man meaſure by the eye the creft of 
the higheſt Mountaines, he (hall finde chat the Sea equalleththem in heighth; 
for the Globe of the Earth is equally round. T heſe cauitics and plaiaes are 
ſuch, that on euery part they make an Orbe, wherein are comprehended 
the ſeas which makea part thereof, and fulti!l rhe round. But even as hee that 
caſteth hiseyes a long way, deceiueth himſelfe and cannot deprehend tho pla- 
ces which by little and lietle bow downward, ſo can wee not comprehend 
the bowings of the Seas; and all that which we ſee ſeermeth to be a plaine, yer 
 isit round and like vntothe Land. Theretore alſo is it that the Sea [welleth not 
| J | much, but incontinently ſlideth away, becauſe it is enough for her to riſe a lit- 
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| the greateſt and moit violent that men are accuſtomed io ſee, draweth a more 
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| and givean end tothe old. Fire and Water baue the Dominion over terreſtrial 
' things. From them procced the beginningand end of all things. As ofc then, 
| as ir pleaſeth the Heauens thar things ſhall be renued,the Sea (hall overflow vs, 
in ſuch ſort as the hire from aboue [hall lay hold on all things, when by another | 


es 


' 


| 
He contiwzeth 
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' Water is. Butenenas the fluxe and refluxe of the Sea is accuttomed to bee the 


| neuer {aileth bur keepeth alwaies the ſame order for it increaſeth and decrea- 
ſeth by meaſure. But in the time of Deluge, ir neither keepeth meaſure nor 
| rule. How, commeth this to paſle, ſayeſt thou ? In ſuch ſort as the end of the 
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cleeyther roequall or ſurmount the reft ; neicher [ippeth lhee away from the 
baakes where the is loweſt, bur from the middelt , where the great aſſembly of 
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preate!t,during the Equinottaall, in the time of the conunRion of the Sunne 
and Moone; ſo the Deluge thats ſentto coucr allthe Earth,and which ſhall be 


infinite abundance of water with it, and ncuer abateth vntill ic hath ſurpaſſed 
2nd couered the tops of the higheſt Mountaines. The fluxe and refluxe of the 
Sea increaſeth and decreaſeth in ſome place more thena hundreth miles, and 


World (hall be by an vaiverſall hre. Both the one and the other ſhall come 
to paſſe ac ſuch timeas it (hall pleaſe God to giue a beginning to better things, 


end be would bring all things to nothing, 
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Ome thinkethatthe Earth is ſhaken alſo, and that the ground be- 
ing broken open, there appeare new heads of Rivers, which caſt 
torch more abundance ot Warers, as trom a placethat is as yet 

; full. Beroſus that hath interprered Belus,ſaith , that this is cauſed 

ST bythemotion of the ffarres, and maintaineth it ſo afſuredly,thar 

he ſtickerh nor to ſer downethe time of theend of the World, as well by fire 

as by water;athrming that the Earth (hail be burned art ſuch time as all the ſtars 
which now hold divers courles [hall meete in the {1gne of Cancer, lo ſetled and 
placed in the lame point, that a man may draw a dire Line thorow all their 

Centres & Circles;that the Deluge ſhal cover the Earth, when as the ſame ſtars 
{hall aſſemble and meere rogether in Capricorme. Vnderthe one is the longeſt 
day in Samimer, and che ſhorteſt day ol Winter vnder the other, Theſe ſignes 
are of great efficacy and power,which vpon the changes ofthe yeare cauſe ſuch 
moments: tor miac owne parr I reiect not any of rhe cauſes (tor one alone 
cannot cauſe ſu much miſchiete) annexing vnto them that which the Stoickes 
thinke. \V bether it be that the World bea fpirit or body,by the diſpoittion of 
Nature, it contayreth init I rees, Plants, and ail that which it ought ro doe 

| and ſuffer, from the beginning ofthe World vnto the end thereof,no otherwiſe 

then in the ſeed are incloſed all the parts of rhe body of a man which ſhould be 
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formed. The Infant that is borne in his Mothers Wombe, hath the roores of 


the Lincaments of the body,and all that which Poſterity tha!i dilconer in him, 
| Sotheoriginall of the Worid hath no lefle contayned the Sunne, the Moone, 
| thereuolutions of the Starres, the birth of living Creatures, as the cauſes of 
the change of terreſtriallrhings. In them hath beene the Deluge which com- 
meth by the order of Reauen, cuen as \Winter and Summer doe. Ic ſhall nor 


the Beard and Haire he ſhall wear one day. In this litile Maſte likewiſe are all | 
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therefore be done by raine,neither by inundation of the Sea, neither by qua» 
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king of the Earth, but with all theſe accidents which ſhall afhft Nature, to the 
end that her determinations thould be accompliſhed and executed : yet as tou» 
ching the principall cauſe, ic ſhall proceed from the Earth it ſelfe, which as we 
haue faid is changeable, and mult reſoluc her ſc!ge into water. When as there- 
fore the end of all things ſhall be come at ſuch time as the parts of the World 
mult periſh and be diſanulled,in ſuch ſortas they may be moulded anew, and 
made better then betore, there ſhall more water be made then cuer there was: 
for now the a)iments are diſtributed re cuery one according asitis behouefu!l, 
There muſt ſometing at that time ioyne it ſelte with another, to the end that 
ſuch things that ſub(ift in counter-weight ſhould be troubled and confuſed by 
the incqualitie that ſhould happen. T hemoſt ſhall be found in the water, that 
hath nothing more ter the preſent, then that whichis neceflarie to enuiron the 
Earth, and not te drowne 1t:1! yon will adde any thing thereunto,it muſt necd- 
ſly diſcharge the ſame in anether place, How (hall it then be, that the Earth as 
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beginne atthat time to rot her ſelfe, and afterwards being moiftned to melr her | 
ſe/fe into humour, and to fall romud. At that time the Rivers (hall mount a- | 
boue the Mountains,and (hall ſhake them with a mightie force,and afterwards 
(hall ſwallow them without noyſe. All the Earth (hall vemir out waters, the 


being lea't powerfull, fhall ſinke vader that which is more firong? Shee ſhall | 


rops of the Mountaines ſhall breake forth in Fountaines, Euen as the whole- 
ſomeſt parts of the body become {ick,a:1d thoſe that are neereſt to an vicer wax 
vicerated : ſo the mightieſt Regions of the Earth converted into water ſhall 
melt themſclues|:kewiſe,and fhall diftill trom all parts, T he Rocks (hall cleaue 
in ſunder to giue paſlage to the waters that thal aſlemble themſelues ro make a 
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Sea. T he Streights of the Venetian & Sicilian Seas ſhall be no more, Charybdis 
and Scylla (hall not be ſpoken ef. I he new Sea ſhall ſwallow vpall thefe FiQti- 
ons,and the Ocean that at this day beguirteth the remoteſt parts of the Earth, 
hall then be in the mid(t of the Waters, What ſhall chen bee? The Winter 
ſhall domineere ouer all other ſeaſons, the Suramer ſhall be no more, ande-. 
very Starre that before time drycd vp the Earth (hall haue no more heate or 
eftet. Allthe names of particular Seas, asthar of Caſpium, Erithrea the red, 
the Mediteranean,the greater Sexs,and ethers (hall periſh, being all of them in- 
termixed together, & all that which naturne had diſpoſed in parts, confuſed in 
ene : neither Rampiersnor high I owers (hall warrant any man. T he Temples 
(hall n» wayes profit the Suppliants,nor the high places of Cities, becau'cthe 
water ſhall owerrake thoſe thar flie, and beare them away out of their ſtrongeſt 
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Towers. It ſhall low from Eaftto Weſt,ane one day (hall bury all Mankind,o- 
uverturning all that which Fortunes faw@ur hath cheriſhed ſo longtime, all that 
which is ſo much raiſed above the common, the great Palaces, Riches, Magni- 
| ficence, and mightie Monarchics, 
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C things as T have ſaid arceaſ(te vntoNaturee, ſpecially thoſe things | 


which ſhee hath reſolued to doe trom the beginning, whercunts | 
ſhe comfhcth not ſuddenly but determinatcly. Bur from the firſt 
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day of the World, as from his informed vnitie, ſhee came to take 
this habitude which wee ſee (hee hath, ſhee prefixed the day 
wherein the Earth ſhould bcedrowned, and to the end it might not bee an cn- 
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| cerpriſe of Githcule ex<cutionas if it were a new Worke : the Seas long lince 
| hauec exerciſed and lalhioned themlelues thereunto, Seceft thou not how the 
floudes of the Ocean runne towardes their bankes, as it they ſought libertic? 
Haſt thou not oblerucd how the floud hath aduanced it ſelic, and put the Sea 
in poſic{hon of the Earth? Doeſt thou not perceive how the Sea doth nothing 
but tome and tempeſt againlt che bounds which reſtraine it? Whar danger 
isthere in that part where thou bheareſt ſuchatumule, and from whence iflue 
| ſo many Rivers with ſo great noyle, where Nature hath lodged ſo much 
\Waterto allaile vs on cuery lide, when ſhce thinkeſt hr? [sit nottrue, that 
in digging the Earth wee hind water, and when as either vnderminced by aua- 
| rice, or _ lorward by another cauſe, wee haue digged and ſearched 

alittle deeper, ſometimes a bloudie death enſueth ? Furthermore, there are 
certaine Lakes vader the Earth that are maruellous great, and much hidden 
Sea ; beiides a greatnumber of Rivers that ſtreame thorow certaine paſlages 
vnder Earth. There ſhall bee therefore on eucry (ide certaine courles of this 
| Deluge, ſome part of che waters floting thorow the Earth, others about the 
lame; theſe being long times brideled and reſtrained (hall finally ger the vpper 
 hand,and ſhall ioyne their louds with the Riuers,and the Pooles with the Ma- 
riſches. The Seas [hall fill the brims and mouthes of all Fountaines,and (hall en- 
large them, Euen as the belly in emptying it ſelfe waſteth our bodies,as the for- 
ces are di{hpared by ſweat; in like ſort, the Earth (hall melt it ſelfe , and other 
cauſes ceaſhng,thall find a meanes to plunge and drowne it ſel{ce in it ſelte: fo 
thinke I that ſo many great things (hall confound themlelues together, neither 
thall there be any long delay in theruine. When as once the World ſhall remit 
any thing of his courſe and diligence,and the accord which is betwixt the parts 
thereo! ſhall be ſhaken, incontinently the clouds ſhall breake forth,the waters 
beneath ſhall iNue trom their bottomleſle Caues to couer the Earth. T hereis 
nothing more violent, more bard to be ſtayed, more rebellious, or more perni- 
cious to tholethat would reftraine the ſame, then a violent water. Shee ſhall vſe 
the liberty which was granted her, and by the commandement of Nature ſhe 
(hall fill all that which ſheetrauerſcth and environeth. Euen as the fire ifluing 
from diuers places ſuddenly ſerteth all on fire,the flames conſpiring and allem- 
| bling togerherto make one body; ſo in a moment the Seas that are vented and 
| powred forth, ſhall comeand ioyne im one; but the waues (hall got rage alwaies 
; thus : but after that Mankind (hall be ruined, and beafts likewiſe bee brought 
| to confuſion, whoſe natures men had taken vpon them; the Earth ſhall ſuck vp 
the waters and confſtraine the Sea to returne within his bounds, and ro tempelt 
in bis channel]. The Ocean being driven farre from our limits , ſhall be chaſed 
into his caues, and the ancient order ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed. Every living crea- 
ture ſhall be engendred anew, and theearth ſhall bee inhabited with innocent 
men, and borneto better hap. But Mankind ſhall not perſeuer long in this in- 
tegrity; it ſhall onely be foras long time, as men ſhall be new; wickedncfle ſhall 
inacentinently flic into the middeſt of them. Vertueis hard to be found, ſhe re- 
quireth a Guide and Gouernour : but as touching Vices, mea learne them 
without a Maſter, 
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| that which thou wert accuſtomed to doe: ſeparate thy ſelfe as much as thou 
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IT —— , Hou art much delighted (my Lucillivs, the beſt 
Polio? O23 of men) in Sicily and in the gouernmenr of the 
"MIL fame: becauſe as thou writeft vnto me, it is full of 
repoſe, and without trouble, Bur it will pleaſe | 
chee farre more, it thou wilt containe thy ſelfe 
withinthy limits, and makeſt not that an Empire, 
which is buta Procuration and Gouetnment. I 

LID doubr not bur thou wilt carry thy ſelfe in this 
4 AA |} fort; I know how farre thou art eftranged from 
G Seas 13> ambition, and how familiarly thou art addited 
and delighted in honeſt retyrement and ſtudie of 
good Letters. They that cannot ſupport and containe themſclues,haue need 
of the converſation of men, and multiplicity of affaires. Bur thou accordeſt 
very ell with thy fe!fe : neither wonder I that few menare partakers of this 
ſo great good : weeare all of vs too imperious and troubleſome to our ſelues. 
Sometimes wee cherith our felues too much , otherwhiles reo little. Today 
our hearts are puffed vp with pride, to morrow Couetouſneſſe rormenteth 


vs! now zre wee proltituted by vaine pleaſures , anon after burned with 


cares and trauiile, and that which is worſt of all, wee are neuer alone and re- 
tyred ro our ſclues. Wee muſt needes therefore bee in continuall debate, be- 
ing accompanied by ſo many enormous vices. Doe thereforz, my Lucilirus, 
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cant trom the communitie , neither permit thy ſelte to bee accoſted by Flat- 
terers, for theſeare their Craits-maſters in bewitching the greater andricher 
ſort, Thou (halt hardly eſcape them, although thou rake heed of them. Be- 
lecue mee, they will entrap thee, if thou betray thy ſcltc ro their Treaſons. 
Flatteries have naturally this force, that they are pleaſing , although they bee 
reicted ; and being oftentimes excluded, at lalt they are entertayned. Re- 
| pulſe maketh them encreaſe , neither is there any diſgrace or out-rage that can 
rame them. That which I ſhall ſpeake is incredible,and yet very true. A man is 
hit molt of all inithat place where heis moſt open, and haply he is therefore bit 
becaule he lyeth open. Diſpoſe thy ſelfe therefore in ſuch ſort, that thou may- 
| eſt beaſſurcd that thou canſt nor be touched, that thou maycſt be impeaitrable: 
; when thou haſt carryed thecharycſteye, he will trike thee thorow thoſe armes 
| ehat hou reputeſt the molt aJured, Some one will vſe his flattery ſecretly and 
| ſparingly, another openly,counterfeiring the Foole in all mens (ight, as1f that 
| his ſimplicitie were not cunning. Plans, who had bin one of the cunningeft 
| Sycophants before /e//czus time, laid that we ought not to flatter ſecretly, nor 
with diſhmularion. In vaine, faich he, is flattery, if it beobſcured. The Flatte» 
rer getteth very much when he is diſcouered, and more likewiſc if he bluſh at- 
ter he bach beenetaunted. I hinkethatchou ſhalt mecte with agreat number 
ot ſuch as Plancus was, and thar it1s nota ſuthcient remedie againk flatteric,to 
refuleto be prayled. Criſps Paſrenus (whole equall I neuer knew in ſubrill 
diſcouery of all things; eſpecially in diſtinguiſhing and curing vices,) often- 
times ſaid that weonely put to the doore againſt flatteries, bur ſhut rhem nor 
out, in ſuck ſort as we are wont to putic to again(t our ſhe-friend , which if ſhe 
chruſt it back it contenteth vs, and more gratctull is ir, if ſhee breake ir open. I 
remember thar I haue heard the great Philoſopher Demetrivs lay to a certaine 
Slaue that was enfranchiſcd, and was become veey rich, that the ſhorteſt way | 
tor him to hcape vp great wealth, was that day wherein he had repented him- 
ſelfe that he had a good conſcicnce. I will never, faith be, envic your praiſes, 
bur will teach them that haue need, the meanes how toeſcape ſhipwrack, bow 
to flye from thoſe contentions that happen betweene buyers and ſellers,nor to 
cruſt rorhe incertainty ofa countrey lite, to retire themſclues from the cxercile 
of leſle certaine pleading /rem, in what manner likewiſe they may not only ca- 
fily,but ioyfully enrich themſclues, and impoucriſh thoſe thar are at their caſe 
and quiet. I will ſweare (faith he) that thou art higher then Fidus CAnnens,c 
Apollonins Pita,although thou haſt but a mean & crooked ſtature,as the imc0- 
poſed Thrace had. If Ifay that thou art the moſt liberall man amongſt all 0- 
thers,[ ſhal not lie:when as it may ſeem that thou baſt giuen all mea that which 
thou haſt lefr. So is it, my Zuci/is, the more that flattery diſcouereth it ſelfe, 
the more wicked, impudent,and outragiovs it is, and the ſooner it deceiveth. 
For we are now growne vnto that madneſle, that he that flattererh vs little, ſee- 
meth to be a man of no honeſty. I was wont to tell thee that my. Brother Gallo 
(whom no man loued but barrily,neither loved he any man bur entirely)knew 
not other vices,and likewiſe hated this. Thou haſttried him euery waies. T hou 
haſt begun toadmire his great & excellent fpirir aboue all others , who rather 
wiſhed to be curſed, then ro do any thing worthy ſhame. But he ſuddenly reti- 
red his foot. T hou beganſtto praiſe his trugality, hee cuttbee off inthe begin- 
ning.T hou beganſt to admire his humanity, & vnaffeRed affabilitywhich raui- 
ſherhthoſethar heard them in paſſing by,& greatly obliged thoſe ro who they 
wereaddrefſed. Forthere is no man living more agreeable vato another _ 
then 
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had't found a man that was armedagainſt al attempts, whom every man would 
entertain into his boſom. Thou didlt contefle that thou didit ſo much the more 
admire his prudence and pertinacie 1n auoiding incuirable cuils, becauſe thou 
wert in hope that thy words (hould beentertained with an open care,alrhough 
thou flitteredſt,becaule chou fpakeſt the truch. But ſo much the rather learned 
he ro reliſt them the more. For the truth is alwaics aſſailed by thoſe things that 
haue a reſemblante ot truth. Yet will I nor have thee difpleaſed with thy lelfe, 
as ifrhou baddelt done amille, or asif my Brother preſumed that thou preten- 
dedit o:elt with him, or to circumuent him. Hee diſcouered thee nor, but re- 
pulſed thee. Contorme thy felfe ro this example: when as any Flacterer com- 


meth vnto thee; lay vnto him, Goe I pray thee, and carry thele flattering ſpee- | 


ches(whichare accuttomed to leape from one Magiſtrate ro another,that have 
thele Apes and Sergeants —_— before them) ro ſome one that will pay 
thee with the like, and raketh pleaſure to heare all that which thou wouldcft 


.| ſpeake vnto him. I will decctue no man,neithercan I be deceived. I would be 


praiſed by you, if you were not accuſtomed to praiſe the wicked. But what nee- 
deft thou to bring chy lelfe into that ſtrair, thar Flatterers ſhould touch thee ſo 
neerly? Let them be tarre eſtranged from thee, when thou delireſt to be praiſed 
well. Why (houldeft chou be indebred to any tor it? Praiſe thy elfe, and fay : 
| haue addifted my lelte ro the ſtudie of the Liberal] Sciences, although pouer- 
tie per[waded meto the contrary , and withdrew my thoughts thither, where 
my ftudic might returne me preſent gaine. ] aymed my thoughts ar little pro- 
fir-brecding Poelie,& addifted my felfe ro the holeſome ſtudic of Philoſophy. 
I have ſhewed that euery man is capable of vertue, and ſtruglingthorow the 
obſcuritic of my birth, and meaſuring my ſelte not by my condition, bur my 
minde; I haue <qualled my ſelfe with the greateſt. The enmitic of barbarous 
Caius,could not driue me from my ſincere intentions, Meſſalus & Narciſſus (vn- 
bappy Conſpirators againſt euery man, enemies a long time of the publike 
weale, before they were foes totheir priuate fortune,) could not crofle my reſo- 
lution. I have hazarded my neck to maintaine mine honour, l haue not ſpoken 
that word, that wasagaiaſt my conſcience. The care I alwayes had, was for 
my friends and not for myſclte, and my feare,that | was not ſotrve a friend as [ 
ſhould be. I never wept womanith teares, neither #frer the manner of a ſuppli- 
ant haue [ lifred vp my hands to any man. I haue done nothing that either was 


vaworthy a man, or a good man. Being greater then mine owne perils,and rea- | 


dy to encounter with thoſe that threatned me, [ gaue thanks vnto Fortune that 
would ſound me, how highly I priſed faith. So great a thing ſhould nor coft me 
ſo lictle. She kepr me not long in ſuſpence, for the things that werein ballance 
were not equall, that is, whether it were better that faith ſhould periſh for me, 
or [ ſhould periſh toric. I have nor violently thruſt my ſelte into a deſperate re» 
ſolution of death, whereby 1 might diſcharge my ſelte from the fury of mighty 
men. I ſaw with Ca-us torments, 1 ſaw fires. I knew in times paſt, vader kim, 
that humane aftaires were broughtro that cſtate,that it was recounted amongſt 
the workes of mercie to be {itmply ilaine. Yer thrult I not my ſelte thorow with 
my Sword, neither caſt I my ſeife head-long inco the Sea, ro the end that the 
World might fee that I would nor dye, exceptic were to remain faithfull.Con- 
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| conſidering that Pompey fled before Ceſars Armie, and Lepidws his owne. 


Lucius Anneus Seneca. L18B. 4. | 
fider moreoucr my courage, that could not be corrupred with bribes, and that | 
ia this rude conny ot Auarice, | haue never ſoyled my hands with foulc lucre: } 
Moreouer, my fobrietie, my modcltic in words, my aftability rowards my in- ! 
teriours, the reuerenced haue borne my Superiors. Hauing faid all this, aske ? 
counſel! of rhy felte it thou haſt ſpoken iruch, ortoldalye : it cruth, then art 
thou prayled before a great witnee:it a lie, without witneſe thou haſt expoſed | 
thy {cite to laughter, But ſome onemightthinke, thar cither | would ſurpriſe | 
thee or prouethee:beleeue which thou wilc, & begin by meto feare all others, | 


Caii-by that Verſe in 717277, | 
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Faith is ſecur'd in 10 place — | 
And that which 0d (aich, | 
T7 hroughout the World Exyxx15s chanzeth round, | 


As if atdreſt and ſmorne with fellon rage, 
T 0 leane no /inne vnſourht for in this age. ' 


Or that of Menanders (for who hath not whetted the greatneſle of his wit a- | 
gainſt this, dereſting the conſenc of Mankind that tendeth vnto vice?) All, faith | 
he,liuc ocherwile then they {hould , and the Poet hath leaped into the Sceane | 
asif hee werea Clowne: he excepteth neitherold nor young, nor woman, nor 

man,and addeth that cuery one with-ut exception doth euil,and that wicked- | 
neſle is growne to the full. We ought thereforeto flye,and to returneinto our 

lelues, nay more,we are to deparc trom our felues. Although the Sea ſeparaterh 

vs, I will aſſay to make thee partner of this good, that is, in lending thee my | 
hand at ſuch time as thou knowelt nor what way to take, and making theeto 
attaineto a place more ſecured : and left thou ſhouldeſt have a ſenſe of thy ſoli- 
tude, I will deuiſe with thee from this place as otren as I may. Wee will be one 
in that part wherein we are beſt : we will counſaile one another, not depending 
vponthe preſence of him that heareth. I will leade thee farre from Sicily,to the 
end thou ſhalt not yecld too much credit to Hiftorie, beginning to pleaſe thy 
ſelfe as often as thou (halt ſayin thy ſelfe, I have this Province vnder my go- 
uernment, which hath ſuſtayned and broken the Armies ot the mightieſt Co- 
mon-weales of the World, when the honour of along Warre hath remay- 
ned for many yeares in ſuſpence, at ſuch time as ſhee ſaw the forces of toure 
Princes gathered together in cne place, namely, of all the Empire, bauing ta- 
ken away the proſperity of Pompey, wearicd that of Caſars, tranſlated that of 
Lepidus, and (urpriſcd all the reſt, chat were preſent at the ſtrangeſt ſpeacle 
that may poſhbly be thoughtz whereby all mortall men may learne how ſud- 
det the fall is from high to low, and by how many divers wayes Fortune cau- 
ſeth the power of this World to decline. For at one time ſhee hath ſcene Pow- 
pcy and Leprdwus caft from their high degreeto a lower, þut by different meancs, 
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2] Vetotheend | may wholly draw thee from thy 
7} (elfe, alchough Sicily hath in icandabour ic ma- 
| ny wonders, yet will I not forthe preſent enter- 
meddle with any queitions concerning thy Pros+ 
7)}| uince, but will draw thy thoughts another way, 
For wee will now deviſe together vpon that 
which wee haue touched in the former Booke, 
whence it is that Nilus floweth and encreaſeth 
in the Summer Monethes. The Philoſophers 
1ave letein Writing, that Nilus and Danubius 
reſemble one another, alleaging that the ſource 
of Danubius is vaknowne,and that it is more great in Summer thenia Winter. 
Bath che one and the other haue appeared to bee falle : for wee finde that the 
head-lpring thereot is in Germany, and it beginneth I;kewiſe to increaſe in 
Summer, (yet Nilus alwayes remayneth in his accutomed mealure) that is ro 
ſay, about the firit heates, at ſuch time as the Sunne growing more hote abcur 
te end of the Spring-time, cauſeth the Snowes to melt;zwhich Danubius bath 
conſumed, before that Nilus beginneth toincreaſe : Danubius decreaſeth du- 
ring the reſt of che Summer, and returacth to bis greatneſle in Winter, accor- 
ding to which it is mealured. 
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Ve Nilus increaſeth in the heart of the Summer time after the E- 
' quinozall, before the riſing of the Dog-ſtarre. Nature hath ſer 
Ap *b's famous floud beforethe eyes of all Mankind, and hath dil- 
& poſed it in ſuch ſort that it ſhould ouer-flow I'gypr, eſpecially at 

ſuch timeas the Earth, being parched by the moſt burning heats, 
ſhould draine out the water from the depth , and ſhould draw as much as the 
drinefle of the whole yeare required. For in that part which inclineth rowards 
Echiopia, it raincth nor, or if ſometimes cerraine raines doe fall, yet recomfort 
they notthe Earth which is vnaccuſtomed to raine water. IT hou knoweſt that 
Egypt hath no other hope bur in the water of Nilus, by meanes, whereof the 
yeareis cither fruitfull or barren, according as Nilus bath exceeded his bounds 
cither more or lefle. There isno Labourerin that Countrey that lifteth vp his 
eyes vnto Heauen; wherforethen may [ not ſport my (clfe with my Poet, and 
and alleage vnto him his 0:4, laying, 


The Herbes to Iwp1trn make no requeſt 
To /erd them raine from Heguen to wet their Creſt? 


If a man could comprehend from whence Nilus beginneth to increaſe, hee 
ſhould finde likewiſe the cauſes of the increaſe thereof. but bauing run thorow 
the great Deſerts, it ſpreadeth ir ſelfe into Mariſhes , whence comming to dil- 
gorge himſelte into divers Currents that run here andchere; firft he beginneth 
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to allemble them all together about Pailus, which is a tony [land ful of Moil 
taines and hard to be landed at inany part,begirt with two Rivers, which mixe 
themſclucsin one,and fall into-Nilus, whence they take their name, Nilus more 
large then violent, round about this place being diſcharged trom Erhiopia and 
running thorow the ſands, that makea way vito thole which trathque in the 
Indian Seas, is receiued into Catarates a ſamous place , by reaſon ot the mar- 
vailes thatare ſcene therein. In this place Nilvs raileth ic ſelfe amidſt tigh 
Rocks and ſuchas are bollowed and diuided in givers parts,employing in this 


place all bis forces. For the tones he meeteth withall breake him , in ſuch lort | 


45 he attempteth to eſcape by the ſtreights. In eucry place where it findeth any 
breach or reſiftanceyit floteth and gathereth together his waters which hee bad 
carryed along without any noiſe, and paſſeth with violence and vehement 0- 
ver-Aow thorow the moſt dithcule paſſages, being no more like vnto himlſelte, 
becauſe in theſe ttreights it roulerh wholly troubled and muddy. But com- 
ming to bcare vpon the Rockes, itfometh, and at that time the iniurie of che 
place , and not hisnature, maketh him change colour. Afterwards, bauing ſur. 
mounted all that which hindereth him, hee falleth ſuddenly andplainly into a 
marucllous depth, with ſuch a noiſe as aftoniſheth the Inhabitants of the coun- 
trey round about, who having bin planted in thoſe places by the Perſians, and 
being vnable to endure the continuall thunder that deatened their cares, went 
and encampedthemſelues in places more remote, and better for theirreft, A- 
mone(t the wonders ofthis River, I bave heard a great report of the incredible 
boldnefle of thaſe who abide in thoſe quarters. I wo men ſhip themſclues in a 
little Boat, which the one of them guigeth, and the otheremptieth. Having 
long times balanced amidlt the tronbled waves of violent Nilus, they goe and 
retyrc themſelues into ſome narrow Channels, by which they clcape the dan- 
gerous paſſages of the Rockes, where leaping into the middeſt of the ſtreame, 
they gouerne the Boate that is turned ouer them with their hang, and diving 
their heads downward (to the great amaze of al] the Inhabitants that behold 
and bewaile them with bitter teares, thinking that they are ſwallowed vpin 
this gulte of waters,) they ſhew themſclucs againe , and appeare very farre off 
from the place where they divided lo [wittly , as if they had beene puſhed for- 
ward by lome Engines; receiving no other barme by the violent tall of this fu- 
rious [treame, but that it bringeth them to ({1]] water. T be firſt increaſe of Ni- 


lus is obſeruce abourthe Ile above mentioned, A little further off it is ſepa- | 
| rated by the meancs of a Rocke, which the Grecians call A4atos, on which no 


men let foot exceptit be the Priefts of that place. T bele ſtones firſt of all feele 
theincreaſe of Nilus, Farre off from this there appeare two Rockes , which 
thoſe of the Countrey namethe veines ot Nilus, from whence their iſſueth a 
great abundance of water, but not ſufhcient to cover Egypt. When any fe- 
ſtiuall day commeth, the Prielts calt in their money, and the Gouernours their 
lewcls of God in that partot Nilus. The which becomming more mighttcin 
all mens fight, runneth by a deepe and large cbannell, yer nor fo great as hee 
might well baue, if it were not reſtrained by the Mountaines that her itin on 
cucry (ide. Finally, be getteth liberty abour Memphis, and hauing the Cham» 
p1on at his command, hee maketh divers Riucrs, and entreth into channels 
made by hand ronning thorow all Egypt, in ſuch meaſure as they conld wiſh, 


who diuert the ſtreame. From the beginning hee devideth bimſclfe into two | 


armes,and then reioyning his waters, hee iflucth torth after the manner of a 
Lake or troubled Sea. His violent courſe relenteth by reaſon of the extent of 
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the Provinces, over which beisfpred, embracing both on theright and the 
left hand all Egypt. As much as Nilus increaleth, ſo much isthere hope of ter- 
tilitie; neither doth the computation deceiue the Huibandman , It 15 lo anſwe. 
rableto the meaſure of the floud, which [cemeth to fattenthe [andy and thirty 
earth,vpon which he powreth his ſtreame,and Giſchargeth his mud ail at once: 
for hauing his waters croubled, he leaucth chethickelt in gry places, and fuch 
as are expoled to heat; atterwards he manureth all che deſert ficld with all che 
far which he hath brought with bim,a:ding the [ crritory by his inundation. & 
by bis glewing and claramie latneile, in ſuch fort as all chat wich 1s not wate- 
red, remayneth barren and deſert. Encrealing beyond mealfure he hurteth, By 
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this reckening bebold a marueilous floud , which whereas many other {mail 
Riuers doe but walh and walte the Lands, his diminitherth chem nothing, bur 
contrariwiſle fortifieth chem: tor by the meanes of his mud he farnech and bia- | 


deth the [ands:ſo that Egypt alcribeth not onely tus fertilitie, but his good ter- 
ritorieallo ro the ſame, It is 2 goodly thing to behold Nilus when it hath co- 
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vered the Champion. I be helds are hidden,the Vallies are couered,or appeare | 


not but in forme of Iſles. There is no trathque in the Midland places,except by 
Boars,& the eſſe the people lee of thele ficlds,the more reioice they. Bur when 
as NiJus containeth himſeife within his bounds, he flowech by ſeuen mouthes 
or channels into the Mediterrancan Seas, and which focuer ot theſe mourthes 
thou wilt conſider, it is bur a Sea. I rueitis, thatit ſpreaderh ſome other lictle 


armes in other ſhores which haue no name. Beltdes there are found in this river 


— 


diuers Monfters as huge & cruel as thoſe inthe Sea, which may ſuthce ro make | 


it known what Nilusis, con{tdering that he containeth ſuch creatures, and {ee- 
deth thE abundantly, & bath place large enoughto containe them. Babs an 
excellent man,& one of the learned in this world, wriceth, char at ſuch time as 
he gonerned Egypr,with the greateſt mouth of Nilus, called Hereacleotica, hee 
had this paltime co behold a great rroope of Dolphins comming trom che Sea, 
& another troop of Crocodiles comming out of Nilus,as if arrauged in barrel] 
to encounter one another,and that rhe Crocodiles were overcome by the Dal- 

hins, which are peaceable hh and bite not. T be Crocodiles kaue a maruel- 


lous hard and impenetrable backe, fo that other creatures that are more great | 


and dreadtull cannot hurt them, bur their bellics are fot and tencer. irwas in 


this place that the Dolphins vierced them with the fins and briltles they had } 


on their backes, in ſuch ſort as they cut out their bowels, and made them linke: 

many were diſpatched in this fort, the relt as being pur ro flight, returned the- 
ſelues {wiftly againk the {treame ot Nilus. i kc Crocodile hath this propertie, 
that he flieth before thoſe that run after him, & riinerh after thole that fly bim. 

Neither do the I entyrites ger the better of chem, or any priuiledge of genero.- 
ſitiethey haue above the other Egyprians, bur tor their contempt and temeri- 
tie. For they willingly hunt the Crocodiles, and cal} a fnare over them as they 
flie,by means whereof they draw them to them: bur diuers of thele I entyrites 
that haue not ſuthcient courage co purſue the Crocodile refolutely,are geuou- 
red by therm. T heophr aſi is ſaith, that the watcrof Nilus was ſomewhar ſalt 
for the ſpace of two yeares vngertne Reigne of C/copatra,that is to lay,in the 
tench aud the <leuench yeare Nilus flowed nor; which ignified according to 
the reportol the Diuines,the caange of the Srate vader the Goucrnment of 
two , which were :_Anthonie and Cleopatra , wnder whom the Kingdome 


was reduced into the forme of a Province. Callimachus is the Authour | 


that in times palt the Nile was nine yeares without watering Egypt. Bur 
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aow let vs conlider the caules of the increaſe of Nilus in Suramer, and let 
vs beginne with the moſt ancient. Anaxagores laith, T hat the ſnowes that are 
moulten vpen the Mountainesof Achiopia, run and diſcharge theraſelues in 
N1ilus. All antiquity tolloweth the ſame opinion. «A [chilus, Sophocles and Ew- 
ripides baue taught nolefle. Bur thar this 1s falſe it appeareth by many Argu- 
ments. Firlt otall, I hat &chiopia isa Countrey extremely hore, it appeareth 
by the tawny colour of the [nhabicants, and by the teſtimony of the Trogla- 
dites, who haue their houſes vnder Earth: che Rockes and (tunes are as they 
were on fire,not only at mid-day,butalſoin the euening:the ſand is lo hot,that 
4 man cannot walke vpon it,the Siluer waxeth Lead, the ſoder or ioyning ot the 
Images diſſo]ucs, there 1s no coueriure of any enriched matter that can endure. 


The Southerly wind that cometh irom that Countrey is extremely hor. Thoſe | 


beaſts that hide themſelues in the winter, live continually abroad. In the time 
of leaſt heat, the Serpents creepe abroad. In Alexandria likew'ſc, farre diſtant 
from theſe exceſſive heats, ic lnowerh nor, neither falleth there any raine on the 
higheſt places. How can i: then be,that in a Country that is expoſed to ſo great 
hears of the Sunne,there ſhould any Snowes fall all the Winter time?  Truely 
there ſhould ſome other Mountaines be coucred therewith, and namely thole 
of T hrace and Caucaſus.Bur thoſe Rivers that ſtreame along from the Moun- 
'ainzs,ſwellabour the Spring t1me,and vpon the beginning of Summer,and af. 
rerwards decreaſe in \Vinter. For in the Spring time the Snowes are melted, & 
abour the firſt daies of the Summer the Sunne difhpaterirthe reſt. The Rhine, 
the Rhoſne, Danubius and Cayſtre, are ſmall in Winter,but great in Summer : 
The Northerne Mountaines are charged with very much Snow. The River 
Phaſis that runnech in theſe quarters thould increaſe then,if rowards the Sum- 
mer time the Snowes could make the Rivers ſwell. Furthermore, if ſuch were 
the cauſe of the increaſe of Nile,it ſhovld be very great in the beginning of Sum 
mer, becauſe the Snowes are at that time entire in great heapes. Bur Nilus 
floweth proudly for foure moneths ſpace, and isalwayes in the ſamecſtate. It 
thou wilt belecue T hales,the Etchan windes reſift Nilus in his deſcent,and bri- 


| dle his courſes, thruttingthe Sea againſt the entrances of his chanels, by meancs 
| of which repulſe hee flowerh bac ke againe and encreaſeth not, but becauſe hee 


cannot have further paſſage, he ſwelleth and ouer-floweth in cuery place where 
he may make his way.Zuthymencs of cMarſelles accoardeth bereunto, laying, [ 
bave ſailed inthe Atlantique Sea,thence floweth Nilus more greater,as long as 
theEteſians bluw,forthen the Sea being preſſed by theſe winds repulſeththema 
2gaiv(t cheir ſtreame. When ſuch windes ceatle the Sea waxerth calme,and Ni. 
lus that returneth backe hath Icfle force. T hen is the Sea-water ſweere, and the 
Monſters in the ſamercſemble thoſe of Nilus. Why therefore? If the Eteltans 
make Nilus to ſwell, why doth the encreaſe thereof begin, before theſe winds 
riſe, and continueafter they afe laid ? Whence likewiſe commeth it to paſle, 
that it is not more great at ſuch time as they blow more rudcly? For hee neither 
riſeth nor falleth, whether they blow more or lefſe, which would come to paſſe 
if he increaſed by their forces. Furthermore, the Etelian winds beat vpon the 
ſhores of Egypt,and Nilus ftreameth againſt them;zcontrariwiſe he wou!d iflue 
from the places whencethey came,it he tooke his originall from e!12em. Be'rges, 
he would flow from the Sea pure and blue, not troubled and dirtic, as he dath 
at thar preſent. Beſides infinite teſtimonies ſpeake wholly ro the contrarie of 
this opinion. Then was there place for falſhood to prevaile, when the Coaſts 


were vaknowne. It was lawfull ior them that ſpake to publiſh their fablcs. Bur 
at 
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atthis day all che coaſt of the Sea is frequented by their ſhips who traftique 
none ot which ſay, that the water of Nilus is blew, or that the {ca hath any 0- 
ther talte rhen ic hath viſually; which likewiſe Nature furbiddeth to be belce- 
ned. For the Sunne draweth that which 1s moſt light, and ſweet. Belides, why 
encreaſerta ic not in winter? Since at that time the windes being more violent 
then they were accuitomed, might moue the Sea ? For the Eteltans are mode- 
rate. Furthermore, it he were deriued from the Atlantique Sea, he would at 
one time fil ail Egypt. But he encreaſcth by degrees. T he Philoſopher Gene- 

ides of Chios faith, tnatin winter the hear is hidden vnder carth, by meancs 
whereof the Cens arc bor,and the tountain water is warme, by reaſon where» 
of the v<ines of the earth arc dricd by internall heate. Bur 1n other Countries 


the flauds encreaſe by the meancs of raine. But the Nile, becauſcheis nor al- | 


fitted by any other raine he waxceth che letſc,and then encreaſeth in ſummer,ar 
{uch time as the inward parts ot the carth arc cold, and the fountaines arc treth 
and coo!le. Bur it this were true, the rivers ſhould encreaſe, and ali che toun- 
taines ſhould be full in '\ummer. I ſay, likewiſe thatin Summer time the heat 15 
not greater vnder earth, T be water, the lower caues, and the tountaines are 
warme, becavſe they receyue not the ayre that is cold withouc; fo then they 
hayuc no heate, but rhey drive our cold. From the ſame cauſe proceedeth this, 
that they are freſh 1g ſummer, becaule the aire being remore and ſeuered from 
the ſame, and atter wards warmed, attaineth not fo farre, Diogenes Apollinaris 18 
of this opinion, that the Sunne draweth humiditie vnto him, which is ſucked 
vp fromthe ſea,and other waters by thedrieland, ſo that that ir cannot be thar 
one carth ({houl4 bedrie, and another moiſt, becauſe all is perforated and full 
of paſſages. T hoſe chings that aredricr doe ſometimes borrow trom the moy- 
ter, and if the carth reccived not from other parts, long (ince had it fallen to 
du(t.Sochen the Sunne draweth the waves, but the meridian regions arethoſe 
that have moſt need : when the carth 18 dried, ſhe drawceth more bumiditie vn- 
to her. Euzn asin lampes, the oyle runneth thither where it conſumeth , fo 
the watcr runneth into that part, whither the vehemencic of heat and of the 
parched carth callethir, Whencethen is ſhe drawne ? From thoſe parts that 
are alwaies cold, that is, from the Northern parts whence ſhe flowerh. For this 
cauſe the Pontique ſea powreth her ſtreame continually inte that which is the 
lower, not by cbbes and flondsafrer the manner of ether ſeas, but tending and 
running alwaies violently cowards that part. If this were nor,it that which cue. 
ry one wanteth were not ſupplied,and that which wereexceſhue were not ſent 
backe againe by che ſame waies, the earth (ſhould pcece-mcale be broughe ro 
duft,or drowncd inthe water, ] would willingly demand of Dzogenes, lince 
that this ſea and the rivers 10yne themſelues rogether , why the rivers in all 

countries arc not more bigge in Summertime ? T he Sunne ſcorcherh Egypt 

morethen all other Regions,and therctore Nilus encreaſcth the more : But in 

other Countries likewiſc there is ſome encreaſe of Rivers. Forthermore, how 

commecth ir ro paſſe that ſome places are wholly drie , ſince that all the earth 

draweth vnto berthe humidicic of other Countries, and ſo the more, by how 

much thedrie carth ſhail be expoſed torhe Sunne? Finally, whence commeth 

it that Nilus is (wee? it his water floweth from the ſea? For there is no River 

moreſ{weetin taſte then Nilus is, 
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F T ſhould maintaine that bailc is made as Iceis,(the whole cloud 
being frozen) | ſhould vndertakea thing that were over-hcagie. 
bag | berctore number me amongſt thoſe witneſſes of the ſecond 
FAS notc, whogeny that they have ſcenc,but auow that they have 
SS card it. Or at leaftwiſe I will dee that which the Hiſtorians 
Joc. For they when they hauc fayncd many things according to their owne 
fancic, will not maintaine any one thing of con{cquence, bar adde theſe words, 
{reſcrre my felfe to the credit of the Authors. Poſt: donime will anfwer for me, 
45 well in that which I hauc alreagic entreated ot, as in that which follow- 
eth. For he will afhrme that the haile is made of a rainy cloud converted into 
water,as boldly as it he had bin preſent at the making.But why baile is reund, 
thou thy ſelfe maift know without a matter, when as thou ſhalt obſerue, that 
cuery thing thatdroppeth gathereth it (elfe into a round, whichilikewiſc ap- 
peareth in glalles, which gather a kind of dew from our breath,and in pots that 
are powred out, and incucry other light thing, as in the leaucs of herbes and 
trees, ifany drops cleaue vnto them, they arc al waics rouad. 


What is more hard thenſtone ? more ſoft then water? 
Tet kardejt tones by ſofteſt drops are pierced. 


Or as another Poet faith: 
' T he drops that fall ave pierce the fone. 


And this hollownefle is round alſo, whence it appeareth that the water hath 
ſome reſemblance with the tone that it holloweth, for it maketh a bole inthe 
ſame,that is anſwerable to her torm and habitude. Furthermore,althowgh the 
haile were not ſuch, yer in falling it might grow round, and tumbling ſo long 
thorow a thicke aire,take an equal forme on eucry (ide, which the ſnow cannor 
do;becauſeitis not ſo folide,but is rather ſpread abroad, and falleth nor from 
any great height, but taketh his original] from the lower region of the ayre, [0 
that it commeth not trom an aire farre diſtant, but falleth from a place neere at 
band. Whby may not I give my {clte as much |ibertie as Anexagoras did, wher- 


| as free libertic ſhould be amongfi no men more then amongſt Philoſophers ? 


Haile ts nought ciſc but ſuſpended Ice. T he ſnow 15a ſort of congelation hang- 
ing in the froſt. T bere is ſuch a difterence berwixt Froſt and [ce,and ſnow and 
Ice, as betwcene water and dew. 
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y Avuing reſolved this queſtion, I might repoſe my ſelfel, but ] 
will give thee full meaſore , ſince I have begun to be trouble- 
lome vntothee, I will relate whatſoeverit be, that may grow 
in queſtion vpon this matter, T he queſtion is then why it ſnow- 
cthin Winter, and haylerh not, and atter that the colde hath 


beene broken by a milder weather, the baile falleth ? Alchough thou thinkeft 
that 
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that I am deceived, yet account I it for true, which I apprehend in my minde, 


| 
| 


which permitteth ic ſeltro beleeuz thele rrifliag ales, wherein men arcaccuſto- | 


med to nip our tongues, and not to pull out our eyes. [n winter the Aire tree- 
ſeth, by mcanes whercof it reſolucth not bimfelte into water, but into Snow,to 
which the Ayrets more neerer. [n the beginning of che Spriag there followeth 
a great change of weather, and the Aire being become more warme, there luc- 
cced more greater raines, Vpon which occalion our Poet res! lairh, 


7 . 
When as 4 ſhowre-bearins Spring 
a, £4 


Diſcouereth it ſelfe, the change of the Ayre being opened, and reſolucd cuery 
wayes by the a{hiſtance of the leaſon,is.tarre more vehement. Forthis cauſe the 
Raines fall more weightic and chicke, but they continuenot. T he Winter hath 
lent, and thick [howers, which we ſee of:entimes happen when the ſnow fal- 
lcth amidlta rare and thinne Raine, Wee fay that it is a ſnowie dzy when itis 
cold and the Heaven is couered:contrartiwiſc, when the Northeaſt wind blow- 
eth and gouecrneththe Aire, the Raines are more ſmall;but when the Souther: 
wind raineth,tacraine is more ltrong, ang the drops greater. 
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{ Hat whichis reſolued by our Stoiques, neither dare I ſpeake, be- 
cauſe it is bur weakly grounded, neither mult 1 let it paſſe. For 
what euill is itto write any thing thatis preſented vnto vs? For 
if we will exatly examine, and makea diligent ſcrutiny of all 
things, it were betterto be ſilent, lincethere is ſcarily any thing 
that is maintayned by the one, that is not impugned by the other, For there 
are very few things without contradition. They ſay therefore thar all 
that which is frozen abcut Scythia and Pontus, and to the Northward,diffol. 
ueth in the Spring-time:that at chat time the Rivers thaw,and that the Showes 
wherewich the Mountaines are coucred,meit;by means whereof iris verie like, 
that the colder winds engender ſuch a change, and intermixe themſelues with 
the Aireof the Spring-time. I hey further adde that which: I kaue not yerttry- 
ed,nor haue the will to doe the ſame;and I counlell chee that if thou wilt know 
the truth thereof,not to make triall in this (ort if the ſnow becold. Marke whar 
they ſay,rhat they that tread vponthe firme and hard Snow have not fomuck 
cold in their feer, as thoſe that tread vpon the Snow that is newly falne. If they 
ſpeake true, all that which commeth from the Nortberiy places ( when as 
the Snow is diſtributed, and the Ice is broken) tycih and conftrayneththe 
warmeand moiſt Aire of the Southerne parts: an4 cheretore when it ſhould 
rainethe vehemencie of the cold will make it fall into uaile, 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. 
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-g Cannottemper my ſelfe, but that I muſt needes diſcouer all the 
D. follies of our Stoickes , who afhrme that there are ſome men fo 
[<- well experienced in the obſeruations of Cloudcs, that they can 
| 1 foretel|l when it (hall haile, having the means to comprehend the 
d ſame, by long vic, by obſeruing the colour of the Clouds , after 
which haile hath followed ſo many times. It1s an incredible matter that in the 
Citie of Cleone there were certaine men choſen te this end vpon the common 

urſe, which were named yeaafoctaess , that is to ſay, obſervers of the haile. 
When theſc had giuen the ligne that haile would ſuddenly follow, what expe 
feſt then, that men ſhould run to their Clokes , or their Leatherne Peleches? 
Nay rather, eucry one ſacrificed tor himſelfe'a Lambe or a Puller ; and torth- 
with thoſe Clouds declined another way,afterthey had taſted lome litle ofthe 
bloud. Doſt thou laugh at this? Behold cauſe of more laughter; it there were 
any that had neither Lambe nor Pullet, hee drew bis owne bloud, wherein hee 
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; neither hurt himſelfe norany other man. And to the end that thou ſhouldeſt 


not thinke that the' Clouds arecruell and deſirous of bloud,one of chem witha 
ſharpe Pen-knife pricked one of his tingers,and offred his bloud::hereupon the 
baile fled away as well from his ficld chat had ſacrificed thus,as irom thoſe Pa- 
ſtures whoſe Maſter had the meanes by more greater offerings to prevent the & 
minent euill. 
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Orme ſcck a reaſon hereof. Otherſome that are more wiſe ſav,that 
it is impoſhble ro couenant withthe baile, and ro redeeme the 
rempelts by their diminutiue preſents, although the gods are pa- 

+! cified by ſuch meanes. Some there are that hold, that they of 

& Cleones thought, that there was ſome ſecret vertue in bloud, to 
turne away and repulſe the Cloud. Bur how may ſo great power be inclo{ed in 
ſo little bloud as to mount ſo high, & to cauſea reſentment in the Cloudes. The 
ſhorteſt way was to lay,thar all that was ns other thing but a fable,& 3 lie : yet 

they of Cleones puniſhed thoſe that had not the care to toreſee and provide a- 

gainſt tEpeſts, becauſe by their negligence their Vineyards were bearen,orrheir 

Corne lated. And amongſt vs,in the Law of thetwelueT abl: it was forbidden, 
that no man ſhould enchant another mans fruit. The ancient Idiots and thoſe 

of little ivdgement, belecued that the Inchanters cavſed the Raines either ro 

faile or fall; bur it is a thing moſt cuident,that they cannor do it,vea,nnd ſoma» 
nifeft, that the cauſe bereot is not to be cxamincd in any Piiloſophers School. 
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£Er one thing wil I adde more, and ifrhou wilt be content to favour 
) andapplaudeir. They ſay that Snow is made in that Region of 
the Aire that is neereR vnto the earth, and thar hach mo!t bear, for 
three cauſes:the firſtis, that every exhalation of the earth, wheras 
it hath much beat and dric within, it is ſo much che more botter 
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the newer itis:the ſecond, that the beames of the Sun refleR vpon the carth,and | | 
reverberate backe to themlelues; the which redoubling warmes all that which | 

isneereſt to the earth, the which hath more warmth, becauſe it feceleth the Sun | 
ewice :thethird cauſe is, that the higher parts are more beaten by the windes, 
but whatſocuer are loweſt are lefſe beaten by the windes. 
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n2n ay O thele may 2 manadde thercaſon of Demecritus the more ſolid a | 0m Otis 
| F body is,the more ſuddenly receiuveth it heate, and ceepcth it the As per ar 
Wa longer. Theretoreit you ſera Veſlel of Brafle,or Glafle, or Silver, | 

| inthe Sunne, that of Brafle is warmed ſooneſt, and keepeth the 
heate longeſt. Heeexpreſleth the reaſon in this fort : It mult 
needs be that the pores and paſlages of thoſe bodies that are cloſed, ſolid and 
thicke, ſhould be more |cſ[erthen the reſt, and that the Aire that entreth ſhould 
be farre more ſubtile. It tolloweth then, that as the Stoves that are lefle ſpa- 
cious, and the ſma!le& Ouens are ſosnelt hote ; (o the pores and pallages that 
are bidden,and cannot be gbſcrued by the eye, doc more ſpeedily entertaine | 
the heate, and becaule they are ſo narrow, deliucr ouer this heate more ſlowly | 
then they havercceiuedit, | 
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& Heſe long Prefaces!bring vs tothe point that now 1s in queſtion. | 54, 1,4 2. 
AY All Aire is more thicke, according asit is more neere vntothe | gioreſthe a1 4 | 
SW. Earth. Asin the water, and in all humiditie, the Lees are found | "7 0940 
. 11>. * # 
ISS inthe bottome; ſointhe Aire, thoſe things that are moſt thicke 
OS arc alwaics loweſt. Byggyee have already proved that ail things, 
the more their matter is thicke and ſolid, the more long time and more efteu- 
ally keepe they the heate they hauereceiued : bur the more the Aire is raiſed 
and eftranged from the ordures of the Earth, the more pure and neat itis ;- by | 
| meanes whereof it retayneth not the Sunne, bur letteth it paile as thorow a | 


void place, and therefore is it that it warmeth lefle. | 
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Ontrariwile, ſome lay that the tops of the Mountaines, being |  _ 
neere vntothe Sunne, ſhould be allo more hote. But in my opimi- | JT. 
on they deceive themſelues ia this, that chey thinke thatthe | tiines have lef+ | 
Appennine,the Alpes,& otherrenowned Mountaines,by realon | 7/0 torveare 
o* their height haue their heads (o higb,that their rops may feele | ;1, 17.4. 
| the neighbourhood of the Sunne : vadoubredly theſe Mountaines are hight 
| a man compare them with vs that aremen ; but when thou ſhalt conlider the 
| whole Vniuerſe, cucry one may percciue thar both Mountaines and menare 
things very baſe. | ke one compared with the other have the vpper hand, and | 
| rogether they are nothing. Neither1s there any thing, how bigh ſocuer it bee 
| raiſed, that in compariſon with the whole ſhould bee!tcemes any thing: & if it 
| Cecc 5 were 
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were otherwiſe, we would not ſay,that al this circuit o'the earth is but a boule. 
| The properties ofa boule is co be round in all equality. Conſider this equality 
' ina Ball; che ſtirches, the corners and little holes chat appeare therein, binder 
' nota man from ſayigg thatall the parts are round. But as theſe ſpaces hinder 

not this Bal co have a round figure, ſoin al the globe of the earth & in'the high. 
| eſt Mountaines (whole tops are nothing if they bee compared with the whole 
round) the ſame ought to be conlidered. He that faith that the higheſt Moune+ 
taine,becauſe it is neereſt ro the Sunne, ſhould be more warmed , may ſayalſo 
that a great man thould have more heate thena little man,and that heat ought 
to be rather in the head then inthe feere Bur whoſoever hath conſidered the 
| World according to bis meaſure, and remembreth himſelfthat the earth is the 
; center or point of this great Circumference,{h.i]l know that nothing may be ſo 
| bigh in the ſame, that by that meanes it may haue more ſenſe of the cffeRt of 
the Sunne, and of thoſe other Celeftiall fires, as if hee were more neerer vnto 
them. T heſe Mountaines that we behold, and theſe high Tenarifes that are 
couered with perpetuall ſnow, are notwithſtanding in the bottome. True it is, 
thata Mount which is raiſed high is neercr the Sunne then a Valley, butin ſuch 
ſort is ir, as one hire is greater then another : for after this manner one Tree 
is ſaid to bee neerd Heauen then another ; which is falſe, becauſe betweene 
thoſe things that are little there cannot be any great difference, but whilſt they 
are compared one with another. When we come to the compariſon of a mighty 
body,it skils not how much the one is greater then the other, becauſe although 
it be with a great difference, yet arethey called ſmall. 
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Veto returne to our purpoſe, by reaſon of the reaſons aboue meE- 
tioned,diuers haue bin of the opinion, that Snow is madein the * 
lowelt Region of the aire,lggmeans whereof ic is ſoft, becauſe it is 
© gathered of a cold that is Icle rigorous then that of other regios. 
The neighbouring aire hath roo much cold to convert it ſelte in- 
to water & raine,& over little to be hardued into haile. Of rhis moderate cold, 
(& net too much intended)are the ſnowes made by the means of thick waters. 
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12, Hy, ſaizft thou,doſtthou proſecute theſe follies ſo carneftly, wher- 
{ER oy thou (halt neither become more jezrned, nor more better ? 
\V/Rg | houtelleſt me how ſnowes are mace, where it concerneth thee 
farre more to let vs vnderftand why ſnowes ate not to be bought. 
Thou willeſt me to plead againſt diſſciuiion : this is a daily and 
a fruitleſſe brawle ; yet let vs chide atit: although [acc be like to get the vpper 


$ 


hand, yet let her ouercome vs fighting and ſtriving againſt her. What then? 
Thinkeſt thou that this inſpeRion of nature auaileth nothing to that which 
thou intendeſt? When we aske how ſnow is made, and ſay that by nature iris 
like vnto froſt,that it containeth init ſelfſe more aire then water; thinkeſt thou 
not that they are reproched hereby, becauſe they buy nt true water, bur afarre 


more baſcrthing ? Bur let vs rather inquire how Snowes are made, then = 
they * 
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they are kept, becauſe not contenting our ſelucs to poure out our olde Wines, 
and to diſpoſe them according totheir ſauours and age, we have found out the 
invention how to keepe [now, tothe end it might oucrcome Suramer, and ge- 
tence itſclte againſt the heat ot the yeare, by the coldnelle of the place : what 
haue we attained by this diligence? For ſooth this,to buy water that coſteth vs 
nothing. [t gricucth vs that we cannot buy the wind and the Svn ; or for that 
the aire commeth la calily ro preſent himielfe to the rich & more delrcate fort, 
who could be contented to buy the ſame, O bow impaticnrly endure we that 
Nature,the mother of all,hath lett a thing which might be cndcered to be com» 
mon to all! T his which ſhe would have flow and lie open to all men;this which 
(he bath made publique, tothe end that all men might drinke thereot to enter- 
eainelite;that which the hath largely and happily diſpenſed for all,to ſerve the 
common vic of men,ot ſauage bealts,of birds and all other living creatures:thar 
bauc thc moſt idle,thac hath diffolution(ingenious in ber own miſchicf)drawn 
vntoa price ; [015 nothing pleaſing vato her cxcepr it coſt deere, T his was the 
onely thipg that cqua!led the rich with the common ſort, in which onely they 
could not exccede the pooreft, For him was this deviſed, (whole riches arc 
troubleſome to himſcite) to teed his difſolution cuen in water. I will tell you 
whence it came to paſle that no running water ſeemed cold enough for vs. As 
long as the ſtomack is found, and capable of conuenient nouriſhment, & is filled 
but rfvt auerpreſſed,it is content with naturall ſupplies,it feeleth not the heare 
of the time,but his inward diltemper; when as continuall drunkenneflc encam- 

th in his bowels, and the noble parts arc inflamed by a chelcrick humor that 


| ſeizeth rhe fiomacke , men ſecke neceſſarily for ſomewhat that may temper 


thar heat whick waxeth more violently by thoſe waters that arc powred on it, 
and the remedic increaſeth the ſicknefle. And therefore not in Summer oncly, 
but in the depth of winter, they drinke water tor this cauſc, \Vhar is the cauſe 
hereof, but an evil] inreftine,the intrailes rotred and ſpoiled by exceſſe,to which 
no intermithon hath bin granted,to concoQt & digeſt that whichthey had thruſt 
into the;bur ſome have heaped on their dinners thoſe nightly banquets, which 
have laſted till che next day morning, gormandize and drunkenn<tle plunging 
as it were into a gult,mens ttomacks charged with abundance and diuertitics of 
wines and meates.Belides this,intemperance that bath no intermiſſion, having 
reedily deuoured all that which was preſented vnto bim, becomes mad, and 
inflameth it ſelte al waics ina new delirc to follow bis traine. Although therfore 
they garniſhtheir Chambers with T apettric and other Ornaments, and with 
huge firesconquer the ychemencie of the colde,yet notwithſtanding their fo- 
mackescloyed and weakened by their proper heate , ſceke ſome ſolace to re- 
freſh themſclues. For even as we calt cold water vpon their taces that taintand 
arein a ſwound, tothe end we may revive them; ſorhe entrailes of theſe diſlo- 
lute men, wholly ſtupified with ſo much exccfie, teele nothing, except you a 
wake them withrtheſe extreame colde drinkes. Hence commeth it that they 
content not themſelucs with ſnow, bur itcep their Icein (lore of tpeſh water,as 
ifthe thickeneſſe thereof gaue them { »me more certaine retreſhing. And this 
yce is not taken from that which groweth aboue, but rotheend it may have 
more force, and a more vehement colde, they draw it anddigge it our of the 
deeper places. T berefore is ir, that theſe delicacics have more priſcs then one, 
and there is trafique both of water and Ice, according tothedigerſirics of the 
ſeaſons of the yeare,tothe greatdifhonor of the buyers and the ſellers. The 
Lacedemonians baniſhed Perfamers out of their Citic, and commanded them 
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and ſo many Horles appointed re carry this Snow,whole color and ſavor they | 
alter by the meanes otthe ſtraw wherein they keepe it? Bur good gods, how | 
eaſlca thing is ir to extinguilh whollome thirſt ? Burt what can dull and dead ! 

iawes, tupitied with burning meats, fecle? Euen as nothing is cold enough for 
| chem, ſo nothing is hote enough : bur they thruſt downe the ſcalding morſels, | 
| ſpeedily drowned in their ſawce,balte ſmoking,into their ſtornacks, re the cud 
they may extinguiſh them with {ſnowie Potions. T hou ſhalt ſee certaine leane } 
fellowes, armed agaiaſt the cold vp to the chinne, pale and ill diſpoſed , that 
not onely {wallow downe,burt allo eate Snow,cafting great morſels of the ſame | 
into their cups, fearing leſt in forbearing their drinke a little, it ſhould waxe | 
warme. Thinkeſt thou thatthis is thirſt ? It isa Feuer, yea, ſo malignant that it | 
isneither diſceucred in touching the repulſe, nor by the colour that appeareth {/ 
in the face. But intemperance an invincible euill,of ſoft and fluid becomming 
| hard and Rupid, burneth the heart it ſclfe, Knoweſt thou not that all things | 
' loſe their force by cuſtome ? Therefore this Snow , in which at this day you | 
that are delicate, are as it were plunged , by vſe and continuall ſeruitude | 
of the ſtomacke hath gotten this priuiledge,thatit obtayneth the | 
place of water. Seeke out naw ſome other thing that is | 
morecold,for an ordinary and accuftomed , 

freſhnefle and coolenefle is as 
much to you as ao- 
thing. 
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The fifcb Booke.. 


Wherein 


Is intreated of the matter and motion of the 


VVindes and Ayre. 


Cua*n L 


H z \Wind is fluent Ayre. Some have defined it 
ij cbus: I be Windis an Ayre which is fluent in 
one part. I his dcetinition ſeemeth to be more ex- 
at, becauſe the Ayrc is neuer ſo immoueable, 


thatthe Sea 1s calme, waen itis but gently mo- 


' | When therefore thou readceſt, 


IWhen as the Seca was calme vnbeat by Winds : 


Know that it is never {o ſti], bur that it hath ſome 
ſlight ripling, and is laid to be calme, becaule ir torceth nora (treame neither 
this way,nor that way. I he ſame may a man iudge of the Aire, that it isnever 
immonueable although it be quier and calme. \W hichthou mayeſt conceive by 
| this: \V hen the Sun penetrateth incoany cloſed place, we ſee certaine little bo. 

dies 


ved, and inclineth not ouer-much to one pare. | 
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but that in ſome fort it is avitated. So lay wee 
5 | wheararnt he bits 
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dies carryed now athwart, fome vpward, {ume downeward, and diverſly en- 
countring together. He ſhall theretore ſcdrce diligently enough comprehend 
thathe would, that faith : T he floud 15 the agitation of the Sca, becauſe when 
itiscaimeſt it is ſtirred likewiſe. But beyond exception {hall be be that ſhall de- | 
fineit thus: The floud is the agitation of the Sea into one part. So in thisthing 
alſo, whereof we moſt of all now debare, he ſhall not be excepted againſt, thar 
carryeth himſclſe fo as he ſaich: i he wind 1sa fluent Aireintoone part, or the 
winde is fluent Aire with violence; or the force of the Airethat fleeterh into 
one part, or a courleot the Aire a little more vehement then ordinarie. I know | 
what may bs anſwered for that other dehnition, what needeſt thou to adde | 
this, Aire flowing into ane part? For whatſoener floteth , fleeteth into ſome 
part. No man will ſay thatthe water floweth,it it be only moued in it ſelfe, bur 
if it rendeth toward ſome part. I here may bee therefore ſomewhat that may 
moue and not flow, but contrariwiſe ir cannot flow except it be into one part, 
Butit this breuitie be ſutficient ro defend vs from reproofe, let vs vie this. Bur 
i:any man be more circumſpeR, ler kim not ſpare his word, by whoſe adieRi- | 
| on he may exclude all caui!l. Let vs now comerto the martrer it ſclic, becaule we | 
haue {uthciently diſputed of the forme. 
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Exocartys faith, that whenthere are many of theſe ſmall bo- 
dics which be calleth 1:07, in ſome void freight, there f[low- 
cth winde : contrariwile that the eſtate of the Aire is calme and 
peaceable, whenin much void there are Aroes. For cucnas in 
the MarFet-place or fireet, as long as there is but little comyany, 
a man may walk without tumuit : but when as companie mcetcth ina ltrewghr, 
tcirgroweth gquarre!!, becau! theytorongand 1uftle one another : ſo in this 
ſpace wherein wearc inuironed , when many bodies have h!led a ſmall place, 
| It muſt neeus be that in incountrivg one with another, the one ſhould bee pu- 
| ſhed by the other, which puth them backe againe, and that they ſhould bee 
confuſed together, and compretſe one another, From thence commeth wind, 
{ | when as thoſe two bodics that were at debate are fallen downe, and a'ter they 
| 


mheres wind is 
_” «14 d, 
Ss # 


—— 
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hauc longtime floted and remayned in fuſpence,incline themielues. But where 


þ | there are tew bodies in a great extent, neither canthey tultle one another , nor 
" | be impclled the one by the other, 
| | | Cunare. TIL 


Ow falſe this opinion is thou maylt gather hereby, becauſe rhar | 
vhen the Skie is cloudie and the Aire 15s thicke, rhercis no winde | 
ſtirring. Bur ar that time Civers bodies are allembled rugether, | 
whence proceedethallo rhe thicknefſc of the Clouds. .\ddehac 
vnto that about Rivers G& Lakes fogs fall very ofiernii mes, oc cone | 
| | lequently many bodies preſſzd & contomned tegether, & yet there 15. no wind. 
And ſometimes ſo great a myſt is [pred abroad, that ſcarce one man can ſee - 
| nother,thovgh they ftand neere together , which ſhovld not come to paſſe ex- 
| cept many bodies had cacloſed themalelues in a little ſpace. Bur no time m—_ | 
retd | 
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teth wind more then that which is foggie. Adde hereunto now that which fal- 
lth our on the contrarie (ide, that the rifing Sunne orginarily atrenuateth the 
thicke and moiſt Aire vpon hisriſe. And then doth the winde riſe when as the 
bodies are ſer at libertie, and thar their preſſe and multitude is refolued. 
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Ow therefore how ſayeſt thou, are the winds made, fincethou 
confeſicft that they are made? Not after one manner : for ſome- 
times the Earth pulheth our of her Cauesa great abundance of 

q Aire,oftrimes when a great and continuall exhalation drinerh 

+ vp on high, that which (he had depreſſed, this change of inter» 
mixed Aire is turned into wind:forthis neither can [ be perſwaded to beleeue, 
nor to conceale, which ſome men doe hold, that as by the meanes of our meat, 
wind is cauſed in our bodies, which cannot burſt forth, except it be by violent 
ſneeſing,or likewiſe ſomerimes by diſcharge of the belly with ſome noyſe, or 
making an eſcape which is not heard:!othis ſpacious nature that maintaneth all 
things, in changing nature produceth winds. [tis good tor vs that ſh: diſgeſteth 
always , otherwile we might feare ſome (tinke or more vncleannefle. [s it not 
therefore more truly ſaid, that from al! the parts of the Earth, there neceſſarily 
arriue a great number of tkele Lromes, which being heaped rogether, and at- 
terwards attenuated bythe Sunne, it hapneth that the winde is made, becauſe 
that allthat which eolargeth ir ſelfe 1n a narrow place, doth require a greater 


ſpace ? 
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Hat then ? thinkeft thou that the evaperations of the Waters and 
> Farthare the onely cauſes of the Wind? That the grauitie of 
the Ayre is cauſed by theſe, and afterwards is reſolued by vio- 
lence, when thoſe things that ſtood thicke, (as it is needfull) by 
being extenuated, ſtriue to geta greater ſpace? For mine owne 
part | iudge the cauſe to bee ſo, Bur that which is the more truer and firmer 
caule, is, that the Aire hath a naturall force of moouing ic ſelfe, which it bath 
of ic {clte, a5 other things hane, without hauing any need of conceiving ought 
from another. T biakeſt thou that the force of motion hath beenegiuen vs, 
and that the Ayre hath beene condemnedto remaineidle, and without agics- 
tion? conlidering that the water ceaſcth not ro have ber motion, altheugh rhe 
winds be calme, tor otherwiſe [he could nor breed filhes. We ſce likewile that 
Moſl: and other herbes grow inthe waters, and float abouc them. 
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Here is ſomewhat therefore vitall inthe water. SpeakeT it onely | 

>. of the water, T he firethat con'umerh all things, createth like- 

f: [54 wiſe ſomethings, and (that which cannot ſcemeto betrue, and 

| Gy 4 yet is very true) there are certaine J1uing creatures that are en- 

”» | &27#3*4 pendcredin the fire. The Ayre likewiſe hath ſome ſuch like Ver- 

| rue, and theretore lometimes it thicknetb, ſoractimes it ſpreadeth and purgeth 

ir {clte. ſometimes it cloſcth, it openeth, and reftrayneth it ſelfe. T here 1s there- 

fore ſuch diffcrence berwixt the Aire and che Winde,as there is betwixt 8 Lake } 

anda River. Sometimes the Sunne it ſelfe is the cauſe of Winde, either by 

| | melting thecold Ayre, which ke findeth thicke and cloſedin ir ſelfe, or by pu- 
, rifying and Cllating it, 


| 
It bath ſomthing | 
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<£3”D [: 14ue ſpoken of the Windes in generall , now letvs beginne to 
8 cutreat of them feucrally, Jr will haply appeare bow they are 
2 made, if it ſhall appcare when and whence they proceed. Firlt 
> therefore let vs examine thoſe Winds that riſe before day, which 
\ either are raiſed from ſome Rivers, or Vallies, or Gulfes. There 
is none of them continueth , but falleth when the Sunne is mounted ſome- 
what bigh, or is not carried aboue the (ight of the Earth. This kind of wind be- | 
ginneth inthe Springrime,& paſſeth not the Summer, And from thence moſt of 
all commeth it, wherethere are many Waters and Mountaines. The Champi- 
| ans alrhough they abound with waters, yet ſay I, that they want this breath 
which ſtandeth 1n ſtead of inde. 
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whence frong | FH ? Ow then is that Wind bred which the Grecians call iyx:>e:ar? what | 
_ PTE » foeucrthe Rivers & Marilhes caſt out of themſelves, (the which | 


| & is much and continual]) is in the day time the nutriment of the 
M39 Ly Sunnc, and by night is not exhauſted, but being incloſed in the 

= Mountaincs, is gathered into one Region; and when asit bath 
| filled che ſame,and is vaable ro contayne it ſelfe in it lelfe,it breaketh forth,and 
| goeth inroanother part, and hence commeth the Winde. [t inclineth therefore 
towards that part, which inuiceth it with more free paſſage , and thorow the 
ſpaciouſneſle of the place, into which being gathered together it may runne. 
Theproofe hereof 15, that ir riſeth nor before midnight: forthis colletion be- 
ginnerh to be macea little before day, and being as it were accompliſhed at 
ſuchtime as the light appeareth, it ſeeketh to diſcharge it ſelfe of the weight, 
and rhither eſpecially rendeth, where there is moſt Ayre, and agreat and ſpa- 
cious extent. The Sunne lIikewiſear his riſe refleing vpon the cold Ayre, in 
ſome fort addeth forwardnefle to it: for euen before bee appearcth, he prevay- 
[-th by his light, alchough his beames doe not diſhpare the Ayre, yer prouo- 
| keth he it, and flirrerh it by ſending his light before : for when hee himſelfe ap- 
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e nplrt, and eraweth toir ſclic that which is 
2 violence a1 tagt which the caith is accuſtomed to 
render 6f it felic, but ir hath nur ſulctent force ro conſume and diflipate tha 
whichit bath drawne : ior this caule, the earth and water puta out thelc little 
Atomes which arc accuſtomed almoſt ordinarily toifiue ot, not oncly by 
heate,but allo by the reverberation of hts beames. T he Sunne 1s the ethcicar 
cauſe of the winds: tor the light that foregceth the riſing of the Sun doth not 
as yet warm- the ayre, but oncly reflcActh vpon it, which being ftrucken vp- 
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out heate, conſtgcring that it is mage of hcate. Ir may be it hath not ſo much 


and attenuating theic things that arc th! ke, Belides, thoſe 


ty by deducing and a 

places, which by ſomenrniquit! _ natureare ſo cloſed that iney cannot enter. 
taine ehe Sunn?, arc not withſt nding lightned bya&rycand acauic light, and 
re lefieco' deby day t! 1n by night. By nature I:kewtle cucry ncat drieth and 
diſperſcth away trom it all loudes. It toiloweth therciorc, that the Sun doth 
the like. For which caulc ſomeare of the opinion, thatihice wing vioweth frem 


thence whence the Sunne parterh. But that this 15 (al {cit 2ppeareth hereby be. 


with full failc, ſay!c againit che Sunne rife, whict [houla not come to pallc , if 
the winde were ai waics carried by the Sunnc, 
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Hel refan windes jikewile (which are alledged by forme in way 
faro0'c) {cruc them little (or rucir purpoſe, I will Er t declare 
harcheir opinion is, and afterwards why it diſitiketh me. The 

F cfiens(laythey) blew not in the winter, becauſe 1n the ſhorter 

dayes rhe Sunne is ſooner fer beiore the colde be ouercome,and 

therefore the ſnowcs both fail and arc bardncd. In the ſummer time they be- 


ginnero blow, __ \pleotnecavesarei \onger, and the beames of the Sunne &1- 
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on,retireth it ſe}fe on the one lide,although I averre not that this light is with | 


heat, that it may atually appeare, yet 0 twitaltanGing it pcrioremcth his due. | 


cauſe the winds erinceh {hips into divers climates, and luch 25 travell by Sea 
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ken with great keate, puſh torch humiditic, and that the carth (diſcoucred and 
diſcharged oi rhe Snow) producerth the vapors more treely; whence ifſuc more 
imprethons inthe ayreto the Northward , then otherwiſe, which are carry. 
| ed into places more {weete and temperate : ſo doc the Eteltans inforce them. 
ſc|ues, and therefore 1s it that they beginne in the Solftice, beeing vnable to 
endure theriling of the Doggc-(tarre, becauſe that alreadie the colder part of 

the Hcauen hath powred much of his humovr intothe lame, But the Sunne 
having changed his courſe, drawcth more diretly towards vs, inuiting one 
part of the ayre, and repulling theother. I hus the galc of theſe Erelians brea- 
koth the torecs 0! Summer, and detendeth it from the violence of the hoteſt 
moneths. 
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Will now pertorme that which I promiſed ; Why the Ereſians 
helpe ri,cm no waics, neyther yeeld any conhirmation to this 
caule; wee haue ſaid, that about the ſpring of the day, there ari- 
ſetha little wind , which 1s laid as ſoone as the Sunne meeteth 
| with it. And therctore 1s it why the Marriners call the Ereſtans 
| idle & delicate, becauſe they know not how to riſe carly , as Gallon faith. They 
| beginne the moſt times to blow when that little mornings breath beginneth 
rocalme, which would not cometo paſic it the Sunnc were the ſtirrer of them 
1 as hc is of the lefler winds. Furthermore, if the length and greatneſle of the 
day were the cauſe that they blew, they ſnould be heard before the Solſtice at 
ſuch time as the dayes arc long,and the ſnowes are melted; forin the moneth 
of July allthecarth isdiſcoucred,or at leaſtwile there are very tew things that 
lic vnder the ſnow. 
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a4 iS wredzs, which, in my opinion,arc made atter this manner. When 


as a great inequality & diverlitic of bodics which are caſt forth 
by tcrre{triall vapours, mount on high, and that the onc of thele 
bodics arc dric,and the other moilt ; it is to be belceucd , that from ſo great a 
contrarictic of bodics that incctlantly ſtriuc one againſt ancrther ar ſuch time as 
they are aſſembled, there ſhould certaine hollow Cloudes be compoſed,and 
that there is betweene them ſome diſtances, full of narrow holes, ſuch as arc 
in flutes : In theſe diftances there is a ſubtii] and thinne ayre, that incloſeth it 
ſelfe, which being toſlcd vp and downe therein, and in the end warmed by a 
conſtrayned and interrvpred covrſe,becommeth hereby more ſtrong ; and ſec- 
king for a place more large,breaketh all that which incloſeth ir, and iſ]ueth like 
2 wind, which forthe moſt part is tormy, becauſe it commeth from above, and 
falleth vpon ys witha great violence ; becauſe it cannot ſpread it ſelfe cueric 
wayes, but contrariwiſe trauelleth verie much to finde an iſſue, enforcing his 
way before him, ang as it were by a violent combate.Ordinarily this wind cn- 
| dureth notlong, becauſe it breaketh the receptacles of thoſe Cloudes wherein 

it | 
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it wascaryed : ſometime it iducth with a great noyle, but not without thunder 
and lightning. Such winds are of more veaemencie and longer continuance, 
if they carrie with them other violent winds intermixed with-them : and ſuch 
aS ilue from the ſame way , and ftriue to vaite themſelues with them,cuen as 
Torrents flow in a mea{luradle greatneſle, as long as cuery one hath his parti- 
cular courle, but when asdiuers ofthem meet together in one, they ſorpaſſe in 
depth, bredth and ſwittneſſe,the greateſt Rivers that flow inceſſancly. The lame 
way inall likelyhood falls outinftormes , which of themſelues continue not 
long time, but when they hae allembled their forces,and when as from divers 
parts of the Heavens , the Aire being preſſed, aflemblerh it ſelic in one place, 
they both gather more forces, and continue longer, 
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O then a reſolued cloud maketh the winde which is diſſolued in 
divers ſorts. Sometimes the Aire which is incloſed, ſearching 
to find a vent, ftrugletb in ſuch ſorc that it breaketh all that col- 

T, letion of Clouds that deraineth ic;ſometimes the heat that bath 

M _ beene occaltoned by the Sunne, ſometimes the intcrſhocke of 
Clouds, as it hapneth when two great bodies encounter and cruſh one ano- 

ther. [n this place ic may be demided(itrhou thinkeſt it fit) whence thar ſtorme 

is raiſed, which is accultomed to happen in Rivers , which fleeting onward 
without interruption ſeeme peaceable and milde and make no noyle:but when 
they encounter with any Rocke on this or that (ide of the Riuer, they recoyle 
and turnetheir Waters into round Circles which cannot bee divided ; fo that 
in whirling about they ſucke vp themlclues, and make a Gulfe : ſo the winde 
as long as nothing relifterh it, excendeth his forces: but when it is beaten back 
by any Promontory, orit by conftraintof the places ic be gathered into ſome 
ftraight and crooked Pipes,it ofttimes turneth and returneth it ſelfe into ir ſelf, 
and maketh a Gulfe like vnto thoſe Waters, which as I ſaid, are conuerted and 
whirled abour. I bis winde turning icſelfe, and inuironing one and the ſame 
place,and mouing it ſelte violently in diuzrs circles & rounds, isa whirlewind, 
which if i-grow more ſtrong and furious is inkindled, and makethrhar flying 
fire, which the Grecians call e-»53;e. This is a fiery ftorme. Theſe winds for the 
moſt part being broken from the Cloudes diſcouer all dangers, whereby whole 

Herdes of beaſts are carryed away inthe felds, and whole Ships are toſſed and 
drowned in the flouds. Some windsalſo engender divers others, and puſhing 
the Aire into ſome other places, then thoſe whereupon they were formerly 
caſt, ſpread themſelues here and there. I will tell you likewiſe that which is 
come into my memory z euen asthe drops of rainc inthe beginning make not 
the Earth ſlippery, but when they are gathered together, and re-iniorced, then 


| is ir ſaid that they flow and fleet: in like cale, as longasthe motions of the Aire 


are light and agitated in divers places, it is not wind as yet;it beginneth to bee, 
when he bath mingled all his motions rogether, and hath made a mightic bo- 
dy. Itis the meaſure that putteth a difference betwixt the Aire and the Winde, 
for the Winde is a more vehement breath,and the ſpirit likewiſe alightly flow- 


ing Aire. 
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| agitated, muſt of neceſſity in this great preſle,expreſſc and cauſe the fire toiflue. 
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g Will repeate now that which I ſaid at the firſt, that the winds if 
» ſuc from Caucs and bellow places ef the Earth. The Earth is not 
made and falhioned of one whole mafhve piece from the top vn- 
to the bettome, but is hollow in diuers places: 


' Suſpended on obſcure and hollow Caves. 


Somewhere ſhe bath voides without any kumour. There likewiſe if no light 
ſhew the differences of the aire, yer will | ſay that the clouds & mifts conſitt in 
obſcuritie. For neither are theſe aboue the Earth, becauſethey ſeeme foto bee, 
but becauſe they are, they ſo ſeeme. There notwithſtanding alſo are they for 
this cauſe, becauſe they are not ſcene, Theu mayeft know likewiſe that there, 
doc flow certaine Riuers, no lefle great then theſe that wee (ce, the one tea» 
ling along ſweetly,the other vielcatly and with roaring noyle, by reaſon that 
they fall downe beadlong from craggieand ftenic places. What then, wile thou 
not confeſle alſo,that there are Lakes vader the Earth, & that there arc certaine 
Pooles, whole waters ftand continually without iſſne? Which if it bee (0, it 
followeth alſo that the Aire is burthened, and by his burthen bended, and rai- 
ſeth the wind by his vrging forward. Weſhal know well then that theſe winds 
{hall be produced,in obſcure places,out of theſe clouds vnder carth, when they 
hauc gathered ſo much forcesthat cither may ſufficeto breakethorow the re(t- 
ſtance of the Earth, or occupic [ome open paſlage for theſe windes,and that by 
theſe Caues they may be conueyed amongſt vs, But this is moſt manifeſt, char 
vnger Earth there is a great quantitic of Sulphure & ether Minerals,that ſerue 
toenkingle fire. The Aire ſearching iſſue by theſe Caues,after it is very much 


Afterwards the flames being [pred more ac large, if there remaincd any Ayre 
that was ſtill, the ſubtiltie thereof gaue it motion, and there with great noiſe & 
cracking ſound.it ſeeketh paflage. But [ will entreat hereof more cxaRtly when 
| I ſhall ſpeake of, and debate of the trembling of the Earth. 
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Ermit mee now to tell thee a pleaſant Tale. U[clepiodotus re- 
citeth, thatin times palt Philip cauſed certaine Workemen ro 
bee ler downe in Deſert Mines, to ſee ifthere were any thing to 
bee gotten, and in whar eftate all things were, and whether the 
Auarice of our Predeccſſours had left any thing for thoſe that 

were to ſucceed. Theſemen deſcended with many lights, and remaynd there 
for many dayes, and finally being wearied with walking, they ſaw great Ri- 
 uers, and Poole of a maruellous length like vnto owrs, but not incloſed and re- 
firayned with any Earth to þound them in, but ſpredand extended abroad, 
which made them afraid. Iroeke great content to reade this; for I vnderftand 
thatour Age is ſicke, not onely of new vices, but alſo of thoſe which the An- 
| cients hauc taught, and that it is not of late time that Avarice hath digged in- | 
ro the veins of Earth and Rocks,ſecking in the darknes the ruine of Mankind. 
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Andas touching our Anceſtors, whom wee praiſe ſs much, they like walc 
(whole vertues we complaine that we canner equal) beeing led by hope, hauc 
opened and digged downe mountaines, and haue found ther (clucs buried 
vnder the ruines, and vnder the gaine they had made. T here haue been Kings 
long time betore Philip of Aacedon, that hauc learched out the veric bowels 
of the Earth to finde out Siluer;and forlaking the free ayre, haue (lid downe 
into thoſe cauez, where there was nodiffercnce betwixt day and night, le1uing 
theclcarenelieot the day behind them. Whar great hope could chis be? W hat 
necelfiric hath bowed a man towards the carth, who was made vpright to be- 
hold che Heauens, that he bath digged, and drowned himſeltcin the heart ol 
the Earth, ro draw out Gold, which is as dangerous in the ſearching, asin the 
keeping / For this hath he vndermined the earth, and vnder hope of an vncer- 
tainc prey eourred indyrt, (forgettullof his time, and forgettull of his better 
nature) hath he ſequeſired himſelfe. There isno dead man to whom the carth 
is ſo waightic, as to thoſe vpon whom auarice hath caſt ſo waightic a loade oi 
earth ; from whom the bach caken the light of heauen, and whom the hath bu- 
ried in thoſe bottomleflepits, wherein this poyſon was hidden : Inte thoſe pla 
ces durſt they deſcend, where they have found a new diſpoſition of things, the 
carth ſnſpended, che windes blowing in an ebſcure voyd, the dreadful! ſources 
of waters that ſtreamed along, a protound and perpervall night; yet forall this 
| they fearc Hell, 
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dd Vt toreturne tothat which iz now in queſtion. T here are foure 
Windcs,divided into Eaft, Weſt, South, and North. Allthe rett 
which we call by diucrs names are numbred vnder theſe: 


— 


Evavs retired towards the mornings riſe, 

And to the Nabathean King domes flies, 

Breathing on Perſia, and thoſe mountaines hye, 

T hat are expos'd toP notays riſing eye. 

AMilde Zerminys the enening hath poſſeſt, 

Ana beates vpon the wenn fr of Weſt. 

But horrid Box t as doth the North inuade 

And bends hu ſtormes againit the Scythian glade : 
Where contrarie, the Southerne winde againe 

The Nooneited tratt doth moij* with clouds and raine. 


Or if thou haddcſ rather comprehend them in ſhorter words, let them be al- 
ſcmblcd inone tempeſt (which canno wales be.) 


Evsvs and NoTuvs tempeit both together, 
And ſtormic Afrike_ haits (to helpe them) thither. | 


And the North-wind which had noplace in that conflit, Some imagine that | 
| therearetwelue Windes. Fer they dinide the fonre parts of the Heauens into 
three,and giverwo adiunds to every one of the foure principall winds. Accor- 


| ding to this manner, 4770, a veriediligent man,hath ordered them ; and nor 
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without cauſe : For the Sunne neither riſeth nor ſetteth alwaics in one place, 
but the one 15 the riſing, and the other rhe ſetting EquinoGiall , for there are 
two EquinoQals, the one Solttit.ali, and rhe other hibernall, We call that 
Subſolanus, that riſcth from the Oriental] F quinoAtall : the Grecians call it 
aenuedrn, Enras iflucth trom the Orient of winter, which we have called Y ol. 
turnus. And Livy lo termeth it inthat vntortunate batrell of the Romans, 
wherein Hannibal let the rilting Sunne and wind in the eyes of his enemies, and 
by the aſhi.ance both of Sunne and wind, got the viftoric, Yarro ſurnameth it 
a fo Ears after this manner. Atthis day the Latincs vic ind fieremtly beth the 
one and the other. T he wind tbar bloweth from the Oriental] Solſtice, iscal- 
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' nothcr. but bond themſelves rowards that which is next, without blowing 
| fromone end ofthe world ro another. Arabulus moleſterh Apulia; Iapix,Cala- 
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| alwayesa halfe abouc, and another beneath. T he Greckes havecallcd this ine 


led CeC1as, Or xuxier by the Greekes, and the Latines have no other name. T he 
welt Equino&-l {cydeth Faxonms, which they that vaderfiand nor the Greek 
wiltelthecis Zephirns.From the Occidental! Solſtice proceedeth Corns,or ac- 
cording to others, Argeſtes, which | think nor, becauſe that Cores bloweth vio- 
lently,and maketh a ttorme in ſome part z ArgeFeris ordinarily flacke, equal], 
a2udcommon as well to thoſe that go,as thoſe that returne. Africus that 15 both 
ftermie and rempeſtuous,departcth trom the Occident of Winter, and by the 
Grecians is called a34, T o the Northward,the higheſt is Aquilon, that in the 
mid{t Seprentrion,& Thracias is the lower, which bath no other name amongf 
the Latines. From the Meridionall zxz ariſeth Furonoras,then Nores,in Latinc 
Auiter; attcr theſe, Libanots, which amongſt vs is withour a yame. 
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Agreethat there are twelve winds,not becauſe there ariſe ſomany 
&&, 10 cucry country (ior the inclination of the carth exc|udeth ſome) 
but becauſe there arc no more in any place. So ſay we that there 
are (1x caſes, yer mean we not,that cucry nowne bath ſixcaſes, but 
” becavſethereis nonownecan have morethen ſix. T hey that have 
propoſed twelue winds, have followed this reaſon, that there arc as many winds 
as thre are parts of the heaven, which is diuided into five circles, which paſſe 
thorow the Cardincs of the world,that is to ſfay,thc Northcerne, So!fticia |, qui- 
noQiall, Hibrrnall,and Merigionall;to which 1s apnexed afixr,diftingu ſhing,as 
thou knoweſt,the ſuperiour part of the world, from the inferiour. For theic ts 


which is partly coucrcd,and part'y giſcoucred, Horizon, we Finitor or Fint- 
ens. To this mult weaddethe Meridian circle, which dividerh the Horizon 
by ſtraight angles, Some of theſe circles goe floape-wile, and traverſe the 0. 
thers. But it 1s neccſſa;1e that there ſhould be as great differences in the ayre, 
as there is in th- parts, Sorhcnthe Horizon divideth the five abouc-named 
circles, whereof it maketh ren parts, fiueto the Faftward, and five to the Weſt. 
ward. T he Mcridian circle, which encountereth with the Horizon,a&deth two 
parts. If the ayre baue twelve differences, ſo many windes maketh it. There 
are ſome thar a!e proper tocertaine places, which go not frem enc place to a- 


bria;Sciron, Athens;Cateeu, Pamphilia;Circins, France;whole inhabirants cca le 
not to give him rhankes, alrhovgh he breaketh their buildings,as if they were 
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bound vnto him tcrthe bountie of their aire, Ar ſuch time as the Emperour 
Fs _ Ang uffus | 
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Angu/ius loiourned in France, he vowed and builded a Templetothis wind. 
[re were an infinite matter if I ſhould entreate of all other winds in particular, 
ance for the moſt part, there is not any Region thar bath not ſome winde, that 
both breederh and ceaſeth in ic, or about ir. 
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\ongſt other Werkes of divige prouidence therefore, a man may 
likewiſe wonder at this,as a matter wortby of admiration. For ſhe 
bath not ourof one cauſe, both found out, and diſpoſed the 
yg winds diverſly : but firit of all, ro che end ſhe might nor ſuffer the 
atre to ſtand (t:]}, but by continuall agitation make it proficable & 
vitall tothole that ſhould vicir. Againe, that ſhee might miniſter raines vnro 
che Earth, and brigle excefhue ſtormes. For ſometimes they bring on Cloues, 
lometimes leuer them, to the end that the raine may be diſtributed thorow all 
the World : Auſterdriveth it into Italy, Aquilo caſtetkir into Africa; the Ete- 
ſians ſufter not the cloudes to tay with vs. T he ſame windes ia the ſame ſeaſon 
when we haue drought, water India and Ethiopia wich continuall raines. Bar 
why? could a man fore vp his Corne,were it not that the wind afhiled himrto 
drive the chafte from that which was to bereſerued ? Except there were ſome- 
what that cauſed it to increaſe , and that breaking the care and ſpike thar hol. 
deth the graine hidden and coucred (which the Laborers call the husks )ſhould 
open the ſame? Is ir not a great good, that ſhe hath giuen vs the meanes ro bee 
able totrathke and to merchandize with forren Nations? This isa great bene- 
he of Nature, except the fury of men converted it to their iniurie. Now that 
which in times paſt was ſpoken by the greater part of people by Ceſ2r, that a 
man could ſcarcely ſay whether it were more expedienc tor the Common- 
weale, ifthis man had liued, or had neuer beenc, may be at this day ſaid of the 
windes. So much the neceſſity ofchem, and the profit that they bring,counter- 
poiſeth the evils, which the furie of Mankind bath inuEted to bis own ruine by 
this mcancs.For ſuch goods ceaſe not to be good of their ownnature,alchovgh 
they are become hurtfull chrough their wickedneſle that abuſe the ſame, T hc 
eternal prouidence of God, (whois the gouernor of this world) hath nor giuen 
this charge vnto the winds to agicare the aire,neither hath hee Jodged them in 
all parts to clenſe the fame, torheend wee ſhould couer a part of the Sea with 
veſſels charged with armed Souldiers, or that we ſhould ſeek out enemies in or 
beyond the lame. What madneſle is ic that poſlefleth vs, and maketh vsro 
ſecke out a meanes how to murther one another? Wee embarke our ſcluesto 
fight and ſceke out danger, we hazard our ſcluesto hinde out hazard. Wee ad- 
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venture onvncertain fortune, we combat againlt che violence ofa torme, which 
no humane power isable ro ſurmount, and runne vnte death withour bope of | 


ſepulture : yet ſhould this be nothing, it we might arcaine peace hereby. Bur 
now when we haue eſcaped ſo many bidden rockes,and the ambuſhes of a Sea 
full of thoalcs, imperuous billowes, and fands, into which a head-long winde 
driverh thoſe that fayle: when wee baue pafled thorow dayes couecred with 
skowling Clouds, horrid nights ful of Raineand Thunder,and ſcene the veſſels 
broken and battered by the winde: W har ſhall bee the fruit of this labour and 
feare ? \Whar Haven (hail enterraine vs, being wearied with ſo many evils? Tt 
ſhall be warre,and the enemy that attendeth vs vpon our deſcent; the Nations 
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we (bali murtber, and fhall killa part of the Conquerours armic, with borging 
ot thoſe Cities that were builded tor perperuitic. Why call we the people to 
| arracs? Why levie we men of warre, cnrending to arrangeour battells in the 
| the diflur- | middeft of the ſea? Why dilquict wethe ſeas ? Is not the Earth great cnough 
 Lercoſ bumanie | Frysto dic in? Fortune handicth vs too delicately: ſhe hathgiuen vs too hard 
|; bodies, & too happic hcalrh. T here is no accident that may hurt vs.Eucry one 
may meaſure his yeares,and purſuc ther vnrill old age. Let vs then enter vpon 
the ſea, and provoke the torts that torbcare vs. Wretched men what (ceke 
| ' you} Death z which cucry where attenderh you, and alwayes is at hand ? } 
| He will finde you cucnir your beds, but Jet him finde you al wayes innocent ; | 
| | he will pofſefle you in your houſes; but let him take hold of thoſe that praftiſc 
| Bo cuill. But what otherthing is this, but meere rage , for a man inceſſantly 
to carrie his dangers about him, and to thruſt himſelfe amongſt new and vn- | 
] 
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. knowne dangers, to enter into choller without any offence, and thereupon to 
trcade all rhings vnder foote that a man mcercth withall,and after the mannet 
of fauage bra(ts,to murthcr.him that a man hatcth not ? Yet beaſts birceythcr | 
for renenge or hunger lake ; but wethatare prodigall beth of eur owne and 0- 
| ther men: bloud, trouble the ſeas, lanch our thips, commit our ſccuritie to the | 
waucs, wiſh for faire Windes, whole felicitie is to be carrice ſpecdily to warre. | 
How tarrc bauc our cuils rauilhed vsthat arc euill? Is it alittle matter for vs to | 
play thc fooles in our 0wBe countrey ? Sothe foeliſh Perſian King ſay!ed ever | 
| Thefrangeve | into Greece, which he conquered not, although he covered the Country with 
, vero) XX | {guldicrs.So would Alexander enquire, when he was beyond the B2trians and 
and A\cxander. | 
Indians, what was beyond that great ſea, & wovle be angry if ke thevld leave } 
any thing þchind him. Thus Couctouſnefle wil deliver Craſſus inte the Parthi- 
ans hands, He ſhall not feare the execrarions of the T ribune that callerh him 
backe, nor the ſtormes ot a leng voyage, nor tbe Jig htnings which enuirening | 
Euphrates, torero'd him of his tall , nor the gods rhat made head againſt him ; 
In {pight of heguen and carth, he will runne and ſecke out gold. It were there- | 
torc ſome reaſon,to ſay that Nature had greatly fauourcd vs,it ſhe had forbid- |} | 
den the windes to blow, to the end to bridle the forces of humane furic , by | 
ſtaying every one in his owne countrie. For if there followed ne other good, at 
leaſtwileno mancou!ld bc borne, but to doc evill ro himfelfe,and his owne.Bur |} 
In what (or! now it is a ſraa!l matter to play the mad-manat home,we muſt goe farre off, and | 
--+ wag '*e torment others, There is nocountric ſo farre off vs, butit may ſend vs much 
miſcric, What knew T1, whethcrany Powertull and vnknowne Prince, madc 
roud with his owne greatneſlc, ſhall ſailic out of his owne Countric with ar- 
med hang? or whetker ke riggeth ſome nauy, intending to cauſe ſome trouble? 
whence know I whether ſuch or ſuch a winde may bring armes againſt me? 1t | 
were a great part of humane peace, ifrhe ſeas were cloſed; yer can we not, as 1 
God icthe we | aid alittle before, complaine againft God our Creater,if we abuſc his benefirs, 
thor ef goo%, = and makethem contratie vnto vs. He gaue the windes to keepe the eempera- 
4 mA ture both of heaucnand earth,to call forth and ſuppreſſe the waters,to nouriſh 
'o the conrare. ſerds and freits of trees ; which theagitation of the windes, rogether with 0- 
ther alhfiance do ripen,drawing nutriment to their vpper parts,and encreaſing 
them,!e!! they ſhold wither. He gave the winds to know the furthermoſt parts. 
ofthecarch, For man had beene an vnskilfall creature, and without great cx- 
| pericnce of things , it hee had beene ſhut vp within the confines of his owne 
| countrie, He gave the winds,to the end that the commodities of cucry coun- 
tric might bc common, not tothe end they ſhould carry legions & horſemen, 
| nor 
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ner tranſport men to pernicious Wars, If we weigh the benefits of Nature ac- 
cording to their deprauedneſle that vic them, we bauereceiued nothing bur to 
our owne miſery. \ hat profiteth it a man to ſce,to ſpeake? Nay, whole lite is 
nota torment? T hou ſhale find nothing of ſo manifeſt profic, which errour 
cannot transferreto the contrary. So Nature intended, that the windes ſhould 
bee good, bur wee haue maderhem evil], There is not one bur puſherh vs to- 
wards ſome euill. Everyone ſetteth ſayle rodiuersendsand intentions, bur no 
man aymeth at the iu!t cauſe;for divers euill concupiſcences make vs embarke, 
therefore we ſer ſayleto ſome euill end: Plato ſpeaketh well to the purpoſe, and 
he it is,that muſtbe produced before vs, asa witnefle inthe end of our dayes, 
that we prize our lives baſely for things of ſmall value. Bur (my deare 
Lucilliss ) if thou oblcrue their folly well, that is ro ſay, our 
owne(for we are of the company)thou wile laughzycr 
more when thou thalt bethinke thy ſelfe,thar 
life is gotten by thoſe things, where- 
inlifeis conſumed. 


The end of the fifth Booke of the Natural Queſtions. 
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The ſixth Booke-. 


Wherein 
He intreateth of the motion ofthe Earth, 


I. 


CAS 


27] E baue beard (my Z«cillins the beſt of men) that 
#3 £| Pompcias arenowned Citie in Campania , ha- 
Fi ving on the one [ide the Surrentinian and Sabi- 
2, || ane ſhores, on the other ſide the Herculan, and 
which the Sea beguirteth witha pleaſant Gulfe, 
21 madeas it were artificially, was (haken by an 
$| Earth-quake, not without the prejudice of thoſe 
Countries that bordered vpon the ſame : and 
that the ſame happened in Winrer time, which 


CR— JJ (as our Anceſtours aſſure vs, ) is exempt from 
ſuch danger. | cis tarth-quake happened the fifr day of February , when 
Reeulus and Firginins were Conluls, which brought a marucllaus ruine into 
Campania, which had beene neuer well aſſured trom that danger : yet had ir 
not before that time encountred with any ſuch mis!ortune, and in great feares 
had beene oftentimes preſerned for a part of the Citie of Hercule is falneto 
theground, and that whichas yet ſtandeth, is not well aſſured. T he Colonie of 
the Neucernis alſo, as it hath not ſuffered ſomegenerall deftrution,lo is it not 
withou: complaint. Naples likewiſe bath privately loſt much, but publikely 
nothing, being lightly rouched with a greatcuill. As touching ſome - man 

armes, 
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arth-quake. [ hey adde hereunto, that fixe bundred Hlockes of Chas were 
oken dead, and thar Statues have beene riven in {under , and moreover, 


taat ſome pert *+ [t their wits, 2nd ranne 2D0u: the firec we” magde men, 
2 proccile of th ent erpriz<Q worx2, and thecircumitance of the ſeaſon re- 
vs | a. 22 cauſes of thele accidents, Wee ought to ſccke out 
| 147are dilmayed , and extirgeuith mightic feare. For what 
ſecuritie can a man ptomile himtelf2 it the \World it ſelfe bee fhaken, andthe 
mol ſolid parts ttereot quaxc? it that winch is whoity immoueable and ler. 
led, (rotheendirt may ſultavne all other things on it) bee fhatrered heereand 

If of bh loſfcth | per in her, which 15 to bee 
gre © teare 2 VV hat retrcate (hall 
bodies 2 VW bi: her (ho)! they reryre indanger,it feare ifluethand 


» drawne liom the borrome of the Larith! Al! menareamazed with feare heg- 

2 the houlcs crack, & w! wine bat! igne, nen euery one ficth 
head f Mg I1TGN LC | 1 be \t r{#) cd 1335S SONIC UIIGL LIC £104 d- &U 0gs8, & ſcr- 
{erth himlelfern tne open netgs, ,y 627 ratreate orcover we ? What ſuccour a 
peareti if the Worid it le!!c fi :ntoraine? It {herhat keep: th x nd lied 


| vs, whercon our Citics are ! ed, aich fome its the foundation 
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| repulfe mine ] nemy from the | breach; hizh 
| 


of che World, finketh and crembleth; what ſupport,or rather what ſolace may 
pn e ir feife hath loft et: e meancs of flight? Is thereany 
aflured retreat or firme ſategard,fay l,cither for 2 mans (clfe or another ? I may 
Lampicrs and Bulwarkes will ſtay 
great Armics from approching very calily, The Heauens preſerue vs from 
ſhipwracke : the roofes of our houlcs refiit the violence of raging raines, and 
defence vs from the continual! fall of ſhowers : the hre followeth not thoſe 
that flic it:the houſes vnder ground,and ecepe Cigget Caucs ſeruc fora thelter 
againft I kundersandthethrearnings of Heaven, T he Ligh wr penc tratcth 
nottael] th, entry no ya krfleobiet ofrhe ſame, [nthe {2gU 2time a 
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nauoydablygreetic, and put LLP harmetu!ll. For it not C iely & Koons 
Houſes,or Fami THe: or priv: Ire Cities,0ut oucerturneth whole Nations and Re- 


21015.and lometime couereth them ia her ruines, ſometimes hiecth themin a 
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bottomleſſe Gulfe of coniulion. Neither Jleaueth it lo wuch 6? ercby it may 
-arth extendeth 
ic lelfe aboue noble Cities, without any appearance of the former condition: 
neither wancithere ſome men that teare t! his kin d of death,morethen any other, 

'nereby both they and cheir -— 25 are ſwallowed vp, and arecarryed away 
2l;!ve from the numbcr cf the livino, a5 it 51 forts of 0 ath condnRes VS NOTro 
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one and the fame end, S——_ i ail oiGer Rites that Na ure pie :cacethinJu- 


ce, this is the ptincipail,, that Erawing necre vnro Geath we are all cquall. 


Thereis no difierence therefore whether a tone cruli me, ar41 whol: Mountain | 


{mother me;whcther the burthen of one houſe fall vpon me,or [ breath my laſt | 
vngera lit ts beape of the duſt thereot, or whether the whole Larth kide my | 
1ead; if I dic by day and before all men,or if lo! ac ob{cure and vail yawning ot | 
1 : carth couct mezif 1 fal alone into ſuch a bottomicle pit,0 rifmany Nations | 
| ke epe me company: What care ] if they make a great n yſe abour me when I | 


| 
{hall depart? The death is alwaics death in what part ſoeuer ] meete it. Let 
VS | 
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vs therctorc tortific our courages again!t this rvine, which neither can be-auoy- 
geg nor prevented. Ler vs liſten no more tothoſe men, who have renounced 
Campania, ang who after this accident have torſaken the Countrie, ind vow 
that they wiil never vilitthat Region againez for who will promiſe them that 
this or that ground (hall itand vpon better fonndations? All places of the carth 
arc of the ſane fufte,andit as yerthey are not moued, yet are they moveable : 
Haply this night, or theday bctore this night, (hall devidethisplace likewiſe, 
whereinthou liueſt more {ccurely. Whence wilt thou know that the conditi- 
en of theſe places is beiter, 0n which Fortune hath alreadie ſpentall ber forces, 
and arcafurcd tor eucr by the ruine which they have ſuftered? We deceyuc 
our ſelues it we thinke that there is any part of the earth exempt from this dan» 
gcr. All of them arc ſubic& to the fame Law. Nature hath made nothing, 
whica1s not expoſed to change : this thing taileth at one time, 3nd that at ano- 
ther. And cucn a5 in great Cities, now this houſe,now that is ſuſpended zodo in 
chis world,now once Region is ſhaken, ſtraight another. Tyre jn times paſt was 
defaccd by ruincs. Alta loft tweiue Cities at once. The laſt ycare Achaiaand 
Macceon haue beene endamaged with this cuill (whatſoeverit be) that bath 
now aff: tcd Campania. Fate maketh his circuit; and if fora time hee forget 
ſome taings,atlaſt Eereuttiteththem. He aftl:;Qerh ſome morerarcly, and 0- 
thers more often, but lcaueth nothing excmpr and f1ce from: evil]: hee ſubic- 
Qeth not vs onely that are men,that have but alittle handfull of life, but Cities 
alſo,extents of countrics,ſhores,and the Sca it ſcite. Meane while we make our 
ſelues be|ccuc that rheſe corruptible things are cternall, and thinke that ou! 
good hap which we enioy, & which paſſeth away more lightly ehenthe wind, 
(hall have ſore waight or ſtay in this or that, Andthey that promiſe them- 
ſelues that all things (hall þe perpetuall vnto them, cannot remember that the 
carth it ſclfc, on which we treadeis neither firme nor ſtable: tor this accident 
is not onely incident to Campania and Achaia, but to euery ground, to bee 
brictic,ard to be reſolved vpon diucrs cauſes, and to be ruinatcd in part, al- 
though the whole remaine, 
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PS Hat do [ ?.[ had promiſcd to ſer downe comforts againſt dangers, 
WA2 and behold I dcnounce perils cuery way; I denic that there is 
/x= #1 thing, which both c1nnor periſh nor cauſe ruine,which may 
Wo becucrin cternall repolc : but contrariwiſc, I maintaine aiſo that 


this ought to ſcruc for the greateſt aſſurance that may be lounge, 


| þecaulea feare without remedy is a meere folly. Reaſon ſhaketh off wiſe-mens 


feare,imprudent men gather great (ecuritiein their deſperation. T hink there- 
fore that this is ſpoken vnto mankinde which was faid vnto thoſe men, who 
thorow a ſucccn captivity (itood amazed amidſt the flame and the enemie; 


The onely helpe to thoſe that are in thrall, 
Is counted this, to hope no helpe at all 


If you will feare nothing,think that all things areto be feared: look about you, 


vpon bow {lightcavſes we arc ſhaken and overturned, Neither is our meate, 
nor opr drinke,our watching,our ſlecpe wholſome for vs, except it be in ſowe 
Ecee mea- 
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meaſure: you {ec now that our bodies are vaine, fluid, infirme, and calily de- 
(troyed. Vadoubtedly this one danger were cnovgh,that the carths tremble, 
that chey arc inttantly difhpared, and ſwallow that which they themſclues ſu- 
ftaine. He priſeth himlelte verie much, that fearcth the lightning, the ſhaking 
and openings of the carth , whence as he knoweth that the ſenle of his owne 
infirmitic,akerh him tcare his owne flegme. Behold how we are made : but 
truely we haue beene tramed of fo ſolid a matter, and arc become fo high that 
we cannot periſh,except the parts of rhe world be moned, except the heauens 
chander,except the carth linke. A little pain,notof the whole finger, but.of one 
fide of the naile of our lictle finger, or a chap killeth vs : and ſhall I teare the 
rremblings of che earth, whoma little rhicke ſpirtle choketh ? Shal I teare that 
the Sea {ball breake from out his bounds”, and that the flouds (with a courſe 
more greater then accuitomed,by aſſembling more waters) ſhould atrempr ro 
drowne mc ; when as a potion hath ſtrapgicd ſome,thar ſlipperh downe the 
contrarie way into the throat? W hata fond thing is it to fearethe Sea, when 
thou knowett that thou maic(t periſh by a little drop ? T bere is no greater (0- 
lace and remedic againſt death, then to know that we muſt dic; and againſt all 
dangers that enuiron and aſtonilh vs, to remember that we bearc an infinite 
number of perils in our boſomes. For what madneſle can there be more, then 
to [wound when we hearc irthunder, and to hide our {clues vnder carth for 
feare of lightning? Whatis more foolifh then ro feare the ſudden fall and over- 
throw of mountains,the ouerflowes of the Sea, being caſt without bis bounds? 
When as death meeteth with vs in all places, and accofteth vs on all fides, and 
there is nothing ſo lircle, but is of ſufhcient force ro exterminate mankind,Nei- 
ther ſhould theſe accidents confound vs, as if they contained in them more e- 
vill chenan ordinary death : bur contrariwile, fince we muſt necds depart our 


ofthis life,and at one time or other breath our laſt, it ſhould be a contentment | 


Fr vs to dic by ſome notorious mcanes, We muſt needs dic ſometime, where- 
ſocuer it be. Although this carth thar fuftaineth me remaincth firme,and con- 
eaineth it ſclfe within his limits,& is not ſhaken by any incommodiry, yet (hal! 
ſhe cover me one day. Whar $kils it then whecher I coucr my ſclic, or that the 
earth of it ſc]fe coucr me? She opencth her (elſe thorow rhe maruailous power 
of an vnknowne euill, ſhe yawneth and maketh melinke, and (wa!lowcthb mee 
in ber immeaſrrable depth : What then ? is it a more gentle death to die in the 
plaine? VV hat cauſe hauc | to complaine , if nature will nor permit me to bee 
buried in an ignoble place? and if ſhe caft a part of her ſelfc oucr me? My friend 
Vagelius wrote very wittily in that worthy Verſe of his; 


If I muff fall, this thing wiſh I, 
That I may fall downe from the 5kie-. 


T ke fame will I fay;if I muſtdie, let it be them whens!! the world is ſhaken:nort 


that it is a thing lawfull to wiſh the ruine of the world, but becauſe it is a great 
ſolace againſt death,to ſee thatall the earth muft onc day hauc an cud. 


Cui. 


| 


Pn 


of many yeares. She moueth a thouſand miracles, producethdiuers changes, 
tranſporteth mountaines,maketh mountains of plaines, ſwelleth vpthe vallies, 
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SER 2? His likewiſc thall profit much, to preſume in minde that the gods 
AJ docnone of theſe things, neyther that their indignation is the 
KW cauſe, whence this agitation both of keauen and carth procce- 


Y q dcth. Such accidents hauc their cauſes; it is not by commande- 


1 mer that they rage thus, but euen as our bodies are atHlictcd with 
evill humours,{o both heaucn and carth haue ccrtaine defaults, and cucn then 


vnderftand not the true caulcs,all accidents ſceme terrible voto vs,and becauſe 


we comprehend nature by the cyes,and not by reaſon, and thinke no waics on 


are we worthily cha{l:icd for this negligence, bc ing terrified by thoſe accidents 
which wee call new , when as indeed they are not, but onel y vnaccuftomed, 
W hat then? Fecle we not our mindes ſeized with religious feare, and finde we 
not the common ſort diſmaid, to ſcerhe Sunne loſe his light , or the Moone 
(whoſe obſcuritic is more often) when ſhe hideth her ſelte wholly, or in ſome 
part?and farre more it we {ce pillars of enflamed fire thwarting the aire; agrea- 
ter part of the heauens on fire, if wee {ce crinire Comets and divers Sunnes,if 
we bchold the ſtarres by day-time, the ſodaine fires running from one part to 
another, and leauing after chem a great light, We behold none of theſe things 
without fearc,and when as to be ignorant is the cauſe of feare, thinke you ir a 
ſmall matter to be inſtructed how you thould not be afraid ? How farre better 
were it therfore to ſceke out the caules of theſe changes, by applying the mind 
diligently thercunto?For there cannot any one more worthy ſubictt be found 
out, whereon a man ſhould not onel y fixe his ftudies, but ſpend them alſo. 
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Er vs therefore ſeeke out what the cauſe is which meoucth the 
earth from her botrome to the top, that impellerh che waight of 
ſo malhue a bodic, whar it is that hath ſo mock force te bee ablc 
tolift vp ſo vnweildic a burthen; whence commeth it that ſome- 
times (he trembleth, and ſometimes being leoſened fincketh, 
new remteth her ſclfe into divers parts, now appeareth long time open , ſome- 
times cloſcth her ſelte ſodainly,preſently (wallowerh vp great Rivers, anon aft- 
ter diſgorgeth new,dilcoucreth in one placethe veines of hot water, in another 
cold : vomiteth ſometimes fire 5y a new vent ofa Mountaine or Rock : other- 
whiles choketh and {hureth vp thoſe that had flamed and burned forthe ſpace 


and raiſcth new Ilands in the Sea, T o know the cauſes of ſo many accidents, 
is athing worthy to be diſcuſſed. But what commoditie ſayſt thou will there | 
grow hereby? The greateſt in this Werld, which is the knowledge of nature. 


Although the conſideration of this matter bringeth many commodities with | 
Eeee 2 it, 


when they ſceme to doc vs harme,they cndamage themſclues. But becauſe we | 


that which {he may doc, but oncly on that which ſhee hath done. Therctore | 
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they happen very ſe|dome, w2 are thereby aftrighted the more. Thoſe cuils | 
that arc ordinaric arc more calify endurcd, but thoſe that are extraordinary,a- | 
ſtomſh the more. Burt why ſcemerh any thing a noucltic vnto vs? Iris becauſe | 
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| 1t, yet containeth it nothing io it ſc]te more excellent then this, that the worthi- 
| nefſe thereof wholly pollcileth rhe mind 2 that is fixed thereupon; and it is not 


| tureyceldeth a | 


the gaine, butthe mizacle that is obſerved therein, that maketh it venerable. 
Let vs conſider then what the cauſe might be, why ſuch things happen, the 


' contemplation whercot 15 ſo pleaſing vnto me, that although in times paſt, du- 


ring my yonger ycarcs, | publiſhed a T reatiſc of earthquakes, yet bad | a mind 
ro tric and allay, whether age bath added any thing cycher to my knowledge 


| or diligence, 
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Thers haverhought that the caufke of earthquakes was in the aire, 
ſome in the imprethons of tirey lome in the earth ir ſelfe , and 0- 
therſome in che aire. Some haue ſaid thatrweor three of the ele- 
ments werethe cauſe, ſome bauc imputedir to all, Some of theſe 
have faid, that one of theſe in their knowledge was the caule 


— 
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CJ as, 


' thereof , but which they knew not : But now |ct vs examine cueric particular, 


T his bcfore all things mult I necds ſay, that the opinions of the ancients were 


| both grofl+ and feeble. T hey wandercd as yet about the truth. All things were 


new to thoſe that ſpake of it firſt, but afterwards they were better poliſhed and 


| diſcoucred, and if any thing be found our, yet for all that we ought to aſcribe 
| and attribute the honour to them. Jr was the cnterpriſe of a high vnderſtan» 


ding,to diuc intothe ſecrets of naturc,and not content to behold hcr outward- 
ly,to contemplate her inwardly,and todeſcend into the ſecrets of the Gods. He 
hath helped very much inthe finding it our, that hath hoped that he might 
find the ſame. Our ancients therfore arcto be heard with ſome excuſe:nothing 
is conſummate in the beginning : neither in this thing only which is the grea- 
teſt and moſt intricate of all others, wherein Ike wiſe when as much is perfor- 
med,yer cucry age tha!l hnde what to doe : bur in cucric ethcr bulincflcallo, 


thc beginnings weore alwaics ftarre from perfection, 
< 


CHare, VI, 
on Ro hath not be:ne maintayned by one,nor after one manner, that 
2-H [221 the water is the cauſe of earthquakes, T hales Mileſins is of the 0- 
ie [ZW pinion, that all the carth floaterh, and is carried abouc the water, 
| TL | . : 
Fo Q +. whether it bethat wee call itrthe greater Occan, or the great Sea, 


this water, faith he, the earth is ſuſtained as a great (hip, which waigheth veric 


| much vponthe watcrs that beare it vp. It were a ſuperfluous matter to ſet down 


' the reaſons why he thinketh that the moſt weightielt part of the world cannot 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| be ſuſtained by the aire which is ſubril] ang light : For the queſtion is not now 


abour the (ituation thereof, bur of the trembling of the ſame. He alledgeth tor 
one o' his reaſons, that the watcrsare the cauſe of the quaking thercot, becauſe 
that in all cxtraordinaric motions,there iſſue almoſt ordinarily ſome new foun- 
taines:as it hapneth aleoſt ordinarily by ſome ſhips, which if they be inclining 
to one fide ; and ſhew their keele aſide-lGng, gather water; which (if ir happen 


that the burthen they bearc be oucr-waightic) eithcr ſpreadeth it ſelfe _ 
raiſct 


— 


or any {imple water of another nature, ora moiſt clement, By 
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ratleth it folic more Higher rowards the right, or towards the letr. \\ecncede 
no 10ng antwereto ſhew that this opinion is falſe. For it the water {uitayned 
the earth, ſometimes the whole earth ſhould be ſhaken , and hauc continvall 
mortion,ncithcr {ſhould we wonder thatit 19 agitated, but that it (taycth ſetlcs, 
She [hould not tremblein a pare, but wholly : tor n-vcr is 2 ſhip ſhaken to the 
haites, Bui the carthquake 1s not ofthe whole,buta part only, How then car 
it be, that all thar which is carricd is not wholly agitarcd , i| thac which 15 not 
carricd is agi:ated? But why appeare new waters? Firft of ail the carth bath ot 
tentimes trembvled, and yet no new ſource hath cucrdiſcoucred it (clfe Again, 
If or this cauſe che water brake forth, it would ſpreade it feltc on both tides 
of tac carth,as we ice 1t hapneth in Rivers,and in the Sca, that when the (hips 
lieatroad,the increaſe otthe waters appeareth,cſpecially about the {ides 0! | 
Veilel}, Finallv,there ſhould not tefo ſmall an cruption made as be ſpeaketh 
and tbe pumpe lnovuid not yecld water as it were by clctr , but agreat dclvg: 
lbouid be made as ti om an infinite water that bearcth the earth. 


Ghalk VIL 


Lfo, ſome have imputed the motion of the earth tothe water, bur 
vpon a giftcrent caule : I hey ſay that diuers kinds of waters runnc 
| thorow the whole carth: and thatin ſome places the waters aic 
perpetual,great,and navigable,although it raineth not. On the ane 
lide Nilus is very great,and violent in the Summer time ;z on che other, Danu- 
bius, and the Rhyne,palling thorow peaceable and hoſtile Countries, the ene 


the other repel ling the Almaines, which area warlike Nauon, Adde hereunto 
the ſpacious Lakes, the pooles enuironed by nations that know not onc an 0- 
ther,the Mariſhcs chat ncucr as yet [hip hath chroughly failed chorow, nor the 
inhabicancs that border thereupon kaue cuer viiited and ſearched, Afterthis, 
lo many lountaines, fo many lources, whence are vomited both from abouc 
and bencaththe carth , ſo many Rivers in ſo great number. Belides rele fo 
many furious torrents, whoſe forces dure as little as they are ſodaine and vio. 
l-nt. Such is the natureand appearances of waters, efpectaiiy © taolethat are 


(pred abroade by ſpacious channells, where they flow peaceably without any 
noiſc. Bur who will denie that they are contained in valt rocepracies, and that 


init vpon this proote, that there are many waters there, where aliare. For 
thecarth would not fufhce to proguce ſo many tiouds1t thee had not aboun- 
dance in ſtore. T his being thus; it mult necyes be thar fometiaies a Riuer 
(welicth inwardly, and that in breaking bis bounds he runneth violently as 
gainkt that which relifteth him, By this macancs there thait bee fomc morion 
made ot ſome part againſt which the floud intorceth it ſc]te,and againtt which 
it will beare vntill ſuch time as it hath a gecreale. Ir may be that the River 
exceeding his bounds, eateth away ſome quarter ot the Covntrie, and carri- 
eth with 1t a ma{lc of the carth : which beginning to be ditlolvcd, all the ref 
which 1s above 15 {hakcn and followeth aftcr. Bus that man over-truſtcth his 
eyes,and cannot extend his minge further then the eyc ot bis bodic, that be. 
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indivers places they remainc in repole without fhirring? I necde nor long time 


— —— 


brideling the incurizons of the Sarmatians, and ſeparating Europe from Aſa : | 


| 
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in the carth. T here likewiſe are diners currents of maruatlous {i itinelie which | 
ſpend themleluces into bottomletie pits: and otkers more gennil, which are | 
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| (ceucth noc,thatinthecauiries of the earch there are gultes of the ſpacious lex. | 
| For | ſce nor whatthing may hinder, but thatthere 1s a hore vndercarth,and | 
| thar by biden channeis,thereisa Sca,which therein (it may be)hath as much | 
| and more place then thoſe which we ſce. T he reaſon is, that the earth and the 
ſea, that is diſconcred to our light, oughtto be as it were couered with ſo ma- ! 
ny Creatures as weſce. Contrartwiſe,the Regions that are bidden, deſert, and | 
without inhabitants, recciue the waters more treely , which nothing bindreth 
to flew, and to be agitated by thoſe windes, by the whole aire, and the whole 
diſtances of places. A ftorme being raiſcd there, and more violent then ordina- 
ry, may more rudely ſhake ſome portion of the earth which it encountreth | 
with. For in our quarters likewiſe many places farrediſtant from the Sea, have | 
been beaten with a4 ſudden acceſle and floud of the ſame; and the floud that is | 
conceiucd to come a tarre oft, hath inuaded thoſe country-houſes that are buil. | 
ded about vs, Vndcr earth alſo the Sea may haue his ebbe and floate; which 
cannot be without ſome {haking of the carth, which 1s abouc the ſame. | 
| | 
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Thinke that then wilt not very much debate and doubt, whether 

there be riucrs and a ſea bidden vnder ground: for trom whence | 
doc they iſſuc,and come vnto vs,except thatit be becauſe the was | 
ter is incloſcd in his ſource? Tell me when thou ſceft the courle | 
of the river T igris taicd, and the water thereof dried vp by little 
1nd little, and not all at once, and the lofſe appearcth ner, but it is diminiſhcd ' 
vn:til{ ſuch time as it 1s wholly drycd, whither thinkeſt thou that it goeth, when ! 
a, thou ſcclt it ic, as violent, ſpacievs,and deepe as it was in the beginning ? | 
And wke thou ſceſt the River A/pheus,which the Poets have ſo much renow- | 
ned, leſc ir felfe in Achaia, and atter having traverſed the (ca , diſcoucrir lelte 
1 S:c111e, where with alively ſource it driueth out the pleaſant fountaine of 
Arcthulz, what thinkeft thou ? Kneweft thou not that amongſt the reports 
thar are made of the River ot Nilus, and the over flow thereof in Summer time, 
thar it is (aid that it ifſueth from the earth, & that it increaſeth not by the waters 
ot the ayre,but by thoſe waters that ſpring trom vnder the carth?I hauc heard 
| {ay by two Centurions, whom the Emperor Nero (a friend of all vertuc, but a- 
| boueall, of veritie) bad ſent ro diſcover the ſource of Nilus , that aftera long 
| tourney,accompliſhed by the affiſtance of the King of Ethiopia, who had re- 
commended them to divers ather Kings;they came varo certaine mariſhes of 

infinite extent, the inhabirants of which countrey knew net the end thereof, | 
and no man durſt promiſe himſeltc to diſcover the ſame, by reaſon that the 
hearbes and waters were ſo tyed rogether, that it was impoſhble for a foete- 
man to travel; much leſſc for a Boar, becauſe the Mariſhes being ful of mud and 
Aags, could not beare the veſſe]| wherein there was any more then one man. 
They adde morcouer,that they have ſecn in mariſhes two rocks, from whence 
| the water fa.leth abundantly. Burt whether it be that ſuch water be called the | 
| {vurce or increaſe of Nilus,or tbathe bath his beginning there, or that he is de- | | 
| rived from farther places, thinkeft thou thatir mounteth not from ſome great 
| Lake vndercarth? It muſt needes be that theſe rocks have their waters deriued 
| ;rom diwers places, and gathered vpon high, which diſcharge themſclues in 
| fuck abundance, and ſo violently. 
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conſider they this cauſe in diuers fathions. Amongſt the reft 1- 
y 14x4207 4 thinketh that the Ayre and the Earth are almoſt ſha- 
ken by the ſame cauſe. \Vhenas inthe inferiour part the winde 

"IRA encountrethand breaketh the thicke Ayre, and gatherethirinto 
Cloudes with the ſame violence as Fogges are deuided, and that this ſhocke 
of the Cloudes, and the courſe of ſcattered Ayre produceth Lightning ; the 
fire thatis incloſed, ruaneth againſt thar which is before him ſcarching iſſue, 
and piercing thorow that which reſiſterh kim , vntill ſuch rime as either by 
ſome ſtreights kee findeth a paſſagero dartic ſelferowards the Heauens, or ma- 
keth himfelfe way by force and violence. Some lay that the cauſe is in the fire, 
but they are not of opinion that it is for this reaſon, but for that beeing co- 
uered in diuers places, it burneth and conſumeth all that which it raccceth 
| withall. Andif the things that are eaten thereby happen to fall, then is it that 
there followeth a diliuntion of the parts, which are disfurniched o! their 
ſtayes, and finally, atotall ruine, becauſe nothing prefenteth ir (clfero ſu- 
ſtayne the burthen. T hen are the openings and vaſt yawnings of the Earth 
| diſcouered; orelſe when the parts of the ſame haue long time declined , they 
which remayne intyre beginneto diflolue. Wee ſee the like hereof happen 2- 
mongſt vs as oftentimes as the fire hath taken hold of ſome quarter in the Ci- 
tie, whenas the beames and principals are burned, or that the maine Tim- 
bers that ſuſtayne the Houſe are ſuake, then the Houſe being ſhaken falleth to 
the ground, und ſo lang time (hrinke they, and are vncertaine, vntill they haue 
found ſome placeto ſtay vpon. 


, 


Chak 3 
NAXIMEMES layth, that the Earth her ſelte is the cauſe of her 


the ſame, but that into her, and from her fall certaine parts which 
the water diſſolucth, or the fire caceth, orthe wind thaketh? bur 


things decline by ſucceſhon of time, and there is nothing that is exempred from 
the hands of age which ruinates the ſtrongeſt and molt ſolid things. Lucn as 
theretore in old Houſes, ſome things fall alrhough they are not (lrooken, when 
as they haue more weight vpon them then forceto bearcit : ſo falleth it out in 
this vniucrſall bodie of the Earth, that the partes thereof are diſſolved by 
age, and being diſlolued , fall and breede atrembling iv the vpper parts. Firſt, 
whileſt they (cparaterherwſelues (for there is no great thing that is diftoyned 


| the fall maketh char cremble which is round about, anditisthe weightthat 
tal- 


| alchough theſe three ceaſe, yer ceafſerth the not co have ſomething, * 
by meanes whereof this reuullion and diminution 1s made. Fer firlt of all, all 


But if they happen to fall intro ſome great Poole, the water that is mooued by | 
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motion , neyther is there any thing extrinſecally that impelleth | 


! 
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withont che motion of that whereunto it cleauetb;) then when they are falne | 
they rebound backe againeatterthe manner of a Ball, which falling from on | 
high vponthe Earth, 1s many times ftrooken vp, and maketh divers bounds. | 
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| fallerh from on high that cauſcth this preſent ſhocke, and thar foreadeth it 
ceucry wayes. 
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Hereere ſome that aſſigne this trembling to the fire, but other- 
wiſe; for when as in diuers places they are bete and boyling wa- 
ters,it muſt nceds be,that a mightyvapour is turned vp and down 
without iſlve , which by the multiplication thereof re-inforceth 
| the Ayre ; which being animated and provoked, rivcth that 
| which is oppoſite; butif it be more remilſle it doth nothing el{e bur moue. We 
| fe that water fomerh when fire is put vnder it. T hat which this fire doth in 

this water, that is inciuded ina ftreight and narrow Vellcil;by farce more wee 

may thinke-it may doe it, when with violence and great abundance, he cauſerh 
' great quantities of waters ts boyle. Then agitatcth hee by the vaporation of 


' the waters that ouerflow, whatfocuer he beareth vpon. 
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Any and the greateſt learncd men are of the opinion that the 
' winge 15 the cauſe of Earthquakes. Archelaws who hath carefully 
examined the opinions of the Ancients, ſaith thus: The windes 
are carried thorow the cauities of the Earth,afterwards when all 
IT ſpaces of the ſame are filled, and thar the Ayre is thickned as 
much as may bee , that winde that commeth after prefſech and exprefleth the 
former, and thirſt of all by redoubled firokes pufh<th it forward, and finally, 
calteth it out. I bis ſeeking for a place, runneth here and there, and enforceth 
it ſclfe to breake his bounds. T hus commeth it ro paſſe that the Earth is ſha- 
ken by the winde, which ftriveth and [cekerh for a paſlage to ger our ar ; when 
as therefore an Earthquake is like to follow, firft, there goerh before it a tran- 
quillity and calmeot the Ayre, and thereaſon is, becauſe the powerand vertue 
which was accuſtomed ro move the wings,is detayned vnder Earth. And now 
likewiſe in this Earth-quake of Campania,although it were in Winter time,& 
in a troubled ſeaſon; yer ſo it is that ſome gayes before it happened, the Ayre 
was calmeand peaceable. \Vhar then ? Was there never Earthquake when the 
windes blew? Very ſcldome haue two windes blowne at once : yet can it bee, 
and it is wont to be; which if we admit, and that ir appeareth that two windes 
may blow at once, why might it.cometo paſſe char the one ſhould agitate the 
higher Ayre, and the other the inferiour ? 
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2782082 Ou may number amongſt thoſe of this opinion CA72/torte and his 
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| 8 Schollcr 7 h-ophraſtss , a man not ſo excellent and divine as the 
© Grecians make him, yet of a plealing, fluent, and vnafteRed Dil- 
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x) courſe. | will diſcouer vnto tace both their opinions: there is al- 

'S & wayes ſome cuaporatien from the Earth , that is ſometimes dry, | 
ſometimes intermixed with humidity. This exkalation iſſuing trom beneath, | 
and carryed vpas high asit might ; when as ſhee hath not a tarther place by | 
which (hee may finde ifTue, recoyleth backe againe, and cntoldeth her ſelic in | 
her (elfe : and whil&rhe debate of che wing, which goeth and commeth, ouer- | 
turneth that which maketh head againtt her,be it that ſhe remayneth encloſed, | 
be it that ſhe eſcapeth by natrow (treights, ſhe moueth Earthquakes & Thun- ' 
ders.S/rabois of the ſame opinion; a man who hath carefully addited him- | 
ſelfe rothis part of Philoſophic, and hath diligently ſearched out the ſecrets of | 
Nature. T his is his opinion : Cold and Heate are two oppolites,and cannot be | 
rogether,the cold {1;ppeth in thither where the heat is abſent; as contrariwile, 
the heare entereth that place whence the colde is driven. This that I fpeake is 
true ; but that both are driven contrariwile, by this it appeareth. In Winter 
time when thecold is vpon the Earth the Springsare warme,the Caues and all 
hidden places vnder Earth are hot, becauſe the heate is retired thither, giuing 
place vatothe colde that poſſeſſeth the vpper part, When the heate is thus en- 
tered into the lower parts, and hath inſinuaredir ſelfeas much as ic may, the | 
thicker it is the ſtronger itis. Il a new heate come vnto it, the one being preſled 
by the other giueth place : che contrary happeneth, when as the colde becem- 
ming more powerfull (lippeth intethe Canes. Allthe heate which atthat time 
was hidden therein, gining place vntothecold , retireth ic ſclfe into ſome nar- 
row corner, and is mooued, and inforceth it ſelfe with great violence; for the 
nature of tkem both admitreth no concord, neither can they cuer bidein one 
place. Flying therefore and ſtriving by all meanes to get out, he ouerthroweth, 
ruinateth and toſſerh whatſocuer bee meeteth. Therefore before the Earth is 
moucd, men areaccuſtomed co keare a kinde of whiſtling or murmure whileft 
the windes combate beneath;or otherwiſe,as our 77g laith, could not 


T he Earth waxe wnader feet, the Mount aines quake, 


if the winde were not the cauſe hereof. There arelikewiſe viciſhrndes of this 
fighr,and cach hath his turne. T he heate ceafleth to aflembleir ſelfe, and to 
iſſue. Then is the celde repreſſed, and ſucceederh to re-inforce himſelfe incon- 
tinently : when as therefore the force of heate and cold runneth and returnerb 
often, and thatthe winde goetk and returgeth here and there,chen is itthat the 


Earth tremblerth, 
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Omethere arethat think thattheearth is ſhaken bythe wind,& by 
no other meanes; but they imagine another cauſethen 1rifotle 
did. And heare what they ſay. Cur bodie is watered and moy- 
ftened with bloud and fpiric, which runne here and there,thorow 
thoſe paſſages thatare deputed to thoſe othces.But we haue ſome 
more narrow receptacles of the ſoule, by which ſhe doth nothing elſe but wan. 
der;ſome more open and ſpacious, in which ſhe is gathered together, and from 
whence ſhe diuideth her ſelfe into parcels.So this great bodie of the Earth is 6- 
pen tothe waters that poſleſle the place of bloud, and to the windes, which a 
man may well call the ſoule. Theſe rwo encounter in ſome place, in ſomeplace 
ſtay. Bur as in the body, as long as itis in health, the continuall beating of the | 
Artery is meaſured,burt if the kealth thereot bealtered,the pulſe is frequent and | 
| kigh;rhe ſignes and violent reſpirations,arethe ſignes that the bodice is wearied 
and aflifted. In like fort when as the warers and the winds are intheir naturall 
receptacles inthe bodie of the Earth, they haue no agitation aboue meaſure, | 
Bur if there happen aoy diſorder, at that time there is diſtemper as in a ſicke 
a bodie, the windethat breathed along pleafantly,if it be Roppedin the paſlage, 
agitateth his veines. Ir tolloweth nor therefore that the earth thould jbee as the 
bodie of aliuing Creature, as ſome doe pretend. For if it were lo, it ſhould be 
wholly agitated as aliuing Creatureis. And weour lelues feele that a Feuer af- | 
| fl:teth not ſome parts of the body more gently then other ſame, but that ſhee 
runneth thorow all equally. Conlider therefore, it it be not true that the wind 
entereth into the Earth, repleniſhed with Ayre round about , which as long 
as he hath free paſlage, ficaleth along gently ; if hee encounter with any thing 
that ſtoppeth his paſlage,firft of all he is charged by the Aire that preſſeth after 
hard at his backe, afterwards hee flyeth ſecretly by ſome crany , and the mere 
eagerly dillodgerh hee, the mare ſtraiter his paſſage is. This cannot bee done 
| without conflict, neither is there any combat without agitation. If hee findeth 
| not any Clift to eſcape there, he gathercth himſelfe rogether and beginneth ro 
| tempeſt, whirling vpwards and downwards, vatill ſuch time as hee hath ouer- 
turned and funke that which reſiſted him : it hee be ſubtill, hee is wonderouſly 
ſtrong, and it he {lideth thorow paſſages that are ſomewhat narrow , and that 
by his vertuc he enlargeth and difhpateth all that where he entereth,then is the 
earth ſhaken, For cither ſhe opencth her ſelfe ro giue paſſage to the wing, or at- 
ter ſhe hath giuen ir, being deſtitute of foundation, thce ſeizeth and ſeateth her 
ſelfe in that cauitie whereby {he gaue him paſlage. 
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| Cuap IV. 
| Thethird oyi- Ome thus thinke: The Earth is perforated in diuers places, nei- 
non of Farth. . . : 
auchet by force | ON ther hath ſhe onely theſe firſt entrances and pores which (he re- 
of winde. | ccived as vents from her beginning, but caſualty hath bred many 
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| backward, then he being cut off both of his entrance and returne, tumbleth a- | 


| 18.6, 


vour. And becautc h« canct,according to bis nature, tend directly, be ſhooterh 
vP -..mecun digh, eng reucrberaceth the Earth that picfleth bm, 
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thors approve,and where it may be they will be found to bee dif. 
ferent. True itis that the Earth is not without Aire, and not on- 
ly this Aire which maintaineth the ſame , and tyerh che parts 
thereof rogether , penetrating likewiſe thorow ftones and other 
bodies without life : but allo this vitall Aire which quickeneth and novriſheth 
all things.1f (he bad it nor, bow ſhould the give life ro ſo many plants & ſeeds, 
which draw their vigor from no place elſe? How could {he enterraine & fuſtain 
ſo many diuers roots in her, the one of one faſhion , the other of another ; rhe 
one entertained in her vpper part, the others buried more deeper,it the had nor 
much ſoule wkich engendreth ſo many and fo divers rbings, and nouriſherh 
chem by her in{piration and vertue? Hirherto haue [ ſer downe but conieRures. 
All the Heauens, that are encloled & arounded with Elementary fre, all theſe 
innumerable numbers of the Starres, all che celeſtiall bodies, and amongſt the 
reſt,the Sunne (ſhaping his courſe more neere vato vs, and which is 'but twice 
as great as the Globe of the Earth) draw nouriſhment from the Earth, and di- 
nideir among{t them, being luftained by nothing elle but terreſtriall vapours. 


ny Creatures, ſo ample and more greater then her ſelfe, it ſhe were not full of a 
ſoule, that day and night is pread thorow all herparts. For it cannot bee but 
that thereremaineth very much in her,from whencethere is ſo much both ex- 
' peed and gathered, and chat which iſſueth forth ſhould not bee bred in his 
| proper timc.She [ould nor haue continuail abundance of ſpirit to furniſhſo 
| many celcftiall bodies,it chcſe things had not concurrence amongſt themlelues, 
| and were not grounded and changed in ſome other thing. Yer of neceſhtie ſhee 
muſt abound and be full, and muſt furniſh her (cit: with char , which the bath 
in ſtore. T tere is no doubt then, but that much ſpirit is hidden therein , and 
that within the entrailes of the Earth there ts a marvellous abundanceof Aire. 
This being {o, that muſt needes follow , that that which is hlled with athing 
which is very moucable, ſhould be oftentimes removed. Eucry one knowerh 
| that there is no:hing more inconſtant, flirring,and fleeting then the Aire. 
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g T is conucnient therefore that hee exerciſe his nature , and rhart 
that which will alwayes be moued, fhould ſometimes agitateand 
moue otherthings. Whenis this done? I hen when his courſe 
is cut of and ſtayed. For as long as he is not intercepted, hee fteg- 
leth along quictly and peaceab!y; bur it he be reliſted or reſtray- 
ned, hee entereth into fury , and breaketh chorow all that which intercepterh 
him, cucn as the Poer ſaith by the floud : 
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Araxes 


E muſt allo ſpcake ſomething as touching that which divers Aus | 


T his is their nouriſhment and feeding.But the Earth could not nourith fo ma- | 
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Araxes that aiſdaines to beare a briage. 


| As longas he hath ancalie and free paſſage, he fleeteth along at pleaſure;burit } 
' either by cunning or aduenture ſome ſtones are gathered together which ſtay } 
| bis courſe, hee taketh occaſion hereby to doe much miſchiefe, and the more 
| ones arc oppoſed againſt him; the more forces findeth he. For all theſe londs 
| that come behind, and make the heape more high, beeing vnable to ſupport 
themſclues any more, overthrow all things in paſhng by, and flycalonglenel- } 
ling their fireame with that tbey baue ouerthrowne, and thoſe waues that fled 
| betorethem. The ſame befalleth the winde : The more rigorous and (wit it 
is, the more (wiftly flieth it, and carrieth away with it, with greater violence, al] 
that which either ([toppeth or reſiſteth bis palage. T hence commetrh the Earth- 
| quake, but inthat part vader which this copfiit was made. T hat this which | 

have ſpoken is true, it appeareth by this that followerh, Oft-times when there 
| hath bin an Earth-quake,if any part of the ſame bath beene ſhattered,the wind | 
| hath iſſued forth, and blowne for the ſpace of diuers dayes, as it fell out by re- | 

port in that Eartbquake,wherewith rhole of Chalcis were afflited, which was 
| deſcribed by Aſclepiodotus, Poſſirdonies Sehollerin his Book of Naturall Que- 

ſtions. You ſhall find in otker Authours, tbat the Earth being opened in a cer- 
taine place : anone after, there iJued a winde , which vadoubtedly had madc 
his way in thatpart from whence it blew. 
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Hus then the wind being by nature ſwift, & changing from place 

ag to place, is the greateſt canſe whereby the Earth 1s mooved. As 
DFY long as this windeis impelled and Iveth hidden in a voyd place, 
Tea itremayneth calme, and doth no evil] ro that which environeth 
itz when as any externa!l or ſupernenient cauſe ſolliciterh him and 
cbaſeth him, and driveth him into a ſtrait, yet for a while giveth bee place and 
wandereth; but when 2sall occaſion of eſcape is taken from him, and heeis 


| preſſce on enery (1de,then, 
| \ 
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With a mightie murmure of the (Monntaine, 
He farious runnes about his ſirait incloſure. 


| And after he bath long time beat againſt the ſame, heeteareth and ſcattereth it 
in pieces, ſhewing bimſel'e the more violent, the longer that this debate hath 
| laſted in bis Priſon andencloſure. Afterwards when as he bath ſcarched cuery 
' nooke of the place wherein he was reftrayned and could not eſcape, heeretur- 
| neth towards that part, where he was moſt of all impa&t and cloſcd, and then 
' flideth he away by certaine ſecret places, which the Earthquake bath a little @- 
pencd, or paſleth by ſome new breach. Behold how his extreme violence can- | 
not be Rayed and there is no reſtraint ſufhcient to retaine bim : for be breaketh 
all bounds,and carrieth with him every burthen that is laid vpon him, and in- 
fuſedinto thoſe things that are more {mall and thinne, he prepareth bim(clfe a | 
releaſe and libertie by an invincible power that is naturall vnto him, a8d run- | 
ving. 
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ning on head-long, cRabliſheth himſelfe in his rights. Ina word,the wind is in- 
ui ncible, neither 15 there any thing that, 

| | 
CAay keepe in awe, or elſe in Priſon ſlrong, | 
T he ſirugling winas or tempeſt thundring lone. 


Vndoubtedly the Poets, who have diſcourſed in theſe tearmes, intended to 
ſpeake of theſe couerts vnder ground, wherethe winds remaine incloſed. Bur 
they haue not comprehended, that that which is incloſed is not wind alrea- 
die, and that that which is the winde, cannot bee encloſed. For that which is 
encloſed remayneth (till, and is a ſtatue of the Aire. The winde appearethnot 
to bee winde, but whenir flycth. To theſe reaſons a man may addethisaiſo, | A compoilon | 
which proucth that the winds isthe cauſe of Earch-quakes,that isto ſay, that | {7/797 be 
our bodies tremble nor, except ſome cauſe doe {hakethe ſpiric,which being re- | Aro: 
{trained by feare, weakened by age, the veines decaying and ſhrinking, is arre- | | 
ſted by colde , or when the accetle approcheth is caſt out of his courſe. For as | 

long as be floweth without hinderance, and floweth according to his accuſto- | 
med manner, there is no (haking in the body.Bur if any thing happen that hin- 
dereth him trom performing his othce , then being ſcarce able to beare thoſe 
things which he ſuſtayned by his vigor, in talling he ſhakethall chat whichin 


| his integritic he bad ſupported. 
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: 
Ve we mult neeas giuecare to Metrodorus Chime , that will haue | The oginionef | 
' 


bis opinion ſtand for Law. For mine owne part I will nor ouer- | — 
{lip thoſe opinions I approue nor, when as itis far better to pre- | * ; 
ſeat all, and rather to condemne that which wee approove nor, | 


\ 
: 
[ 


then te paſſe ic vnder ſilence. What ſaith hee then ? Even as his | | 
| voice that ſingeth in a tune, paſſeth and reſoundeth in every place witha cer- | | 
| taine Eccho, and although it bee not high, yet filleth it alwayes the cune, not | 
| without noiſe and rebound of the ſame : Sothe capacitic and valticie of the ca- | 
vities and holes that hang vnder ground haue their Aire, which as ſoone as | 
| anotherthat falleth from aboue bath ſtrooken , maketh a noyſe,, even as the | 
things that are void , whcreot I haue ſpoken, baueareſound, when any one ; 


| cryethin them. | 
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Et vsnow come vnto them, that haue ſaid that all che Elements,or | rhe exzmineti. þ 
the greater part of thoſe whereof we have ſpoken, arerthe cauſe of | * 9 _ opt- 
Farchquake. Democritus ſetteth them not Yowne all, but for the | yang ie op 
moſ part. For ſometimes ke faith that the windis the cauſe, ſome- | ments together, 


tires the water, and ſometimes both and this proſecuterh bee | © #41797 part, 


{al 

| | are the cauſe 0 
after this manner. Some part of the Earth is hollow , and inthatthereafſem- w_ —_ 4 
; bleth a great quantitie and abundance of water.Ofthis there is ſomepart more 
ſubtill andliquid then the reſt : This becing reieted by the waight that com- 
meth ypon it,is beaten againſt the earthand ſhaketh the ſame. For it could not | 
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float,except it thaked that againit whichit 1s beaten. I hat likewiſe which heres 
tofore we hauc ſpoken by che Aire,may be laid by the waterallo, whenas itis 
gathered into one place, and that it cealerh ro containe any more, lhe ftayeth 
her ſelfe againlt lumething: then worketh ſhcean iſſue, firft by ker weight, ſe- 
condly, by her violence, tor the cannot have ifluc,bur by ſome hollow or ben- 
ding place, hauing beene long time recayncd ; nor fall by meaſure ina right 
Line, or withourt thaking thole things, by which, and vpon which ſhe talleth. 
But iti fo fall our, char hauing taken ſome morion, thee happen to ſtay in ſome 
place, andthar this colletion of water mounteth backe againe, and confuleth 
it ſeite in ic ſelte; {heis repulſed cowards the tirme Land, which ſhee ſhakethto- 

wards that {11de where [he diſchargeth her ſelfe moſt, Furthermore, the Earth 
| being ſametimes ſteeped 1n warer that hath cnrred into it, ſetlerh alittle lower, 
| and the bottom thereot is ſhiken: which comming to paſle,this part is preſſed 
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| towards that, towards which the grearcft abundance of water inclineth. Some- ; 


times alſo the wind pulh=th forward the waues, and if he 1n{it with more vio- 
lencethen ordinary,he cauſcrh thar portion of the carth to trembvle,into which 
he rranilated the waters that are gathered by him. Somrimes 1ncloſed in ſtraits, 
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is pory,and giueth paſſages for the wind, which is ſo thin aud pure, thata man 
cannot containe it; and ſoſtrong, that nothing can reſiſt his force. I he Epicure 
ſaich rhar all theſe cauſcs may bee, and hee fearchcth our e1ucrs others Iikewile, 
cenſuring thoſe that have maintained that both the one and the other caules 
aboue mentioned, proceed from the quaking of the carth y lurcitis athing al- 
mott impoſhble to maintayne certaine things to be certaine, which a man cag- 
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the water may {hake the carth, it it hath waſhed and worneaway ſome porti- 
ons thereof;which being diminithed and in'cebled,, cannot any more ſultayne 
chat, whick they bare being in rhcirentyre. The imprefhon of the Aire may 
| cauſe an Earth-quake,andi: may come to paſte that the cxternall Airc {hall bee 
agitated by another,that commeth cointermixe ic {clfe with it. It may be alſo 
char the earth being iuſtled by ſome parr of it ſclfe that ſinketh and falleth ſud- 
denly, is ſhaken likewiſe : Ore!ſc a portion cf the ſame, being ſuſtained by 
ſome ſupports, trembleth if cither che ſupporters bend, or retire bac ke. Hap- 
ly alſo ſome inflammation ofthe Aire being converted into fire, andlike vnto 
Lightnings darteth forth and confounderh all that which it meeteth withall, 
And itmay be that ſome winde incenſeth both the waters of Mariſhes and 
Poules, whence followcthan Earth-quake, becauſe the ſhocke is vioJent;or clſe 
the agitation of the Aire, which cncreafeth by motion and vrgeth ic ſelte, mo- 
ucth ail things from the borrome to the rop. But the Epicure can tind no more 
certaine cauſe of Earth-quakethen the winde. 
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things: ſince there is nothing ſo ſtrong and violent in nature,apd 
without which, thoſe things that are moft vehement, haue not a- 
ny vigor. The wind enkindleth the fire:rake away the wind from 
the waters, they are ſluggiſhand dead; bur if rhe winde ftirreth 
them, they flow violently. The wind can diffipate the greateft ſpaces of Coun. 
tries, 
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and ſcckingiflue, he ftirreth all thoſe things which he enuironeth, bur the car h | 
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not comprehend but by ſimple conieRure. So then, according to tus opinion, | 


His is our opinion alſo, that it isrhe winde that eftcAeth ſo great | 
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| tries, make new mountaines appearc and rife, place vnleene (les inthe middeſt 
| of the Ocean, W ho doubteth bur that the wind brought that I{land of The- 


—— 


raha into ſight, which in our time appeared inthe &gean Seas,in the preſence of 


| thoſe Mariners that beheld the Miracle ? Poſ7donws fetteth downe two ſorts of 
Earthquakes, giving every one of them a ſcuerall name : the one is called Suc- 
cuthon, when the Earth is moned vpward and downwards: Theother iscalled 
inclination, when the earth is (aaken,and inclineth to one (ide like a Boar, Bur I 
| think there is a third, which hath his denomination from vs, and our Predecel(- 
| ſors have called Earthquakes,and not without cauſe, becaulethey differ the one 
; fromtheother. For in theſe accidents there is not alwayes an agitation from 

high to low, nor an inclining on one fide or another, but ſometimesa darting 
| or preſſing forward, which isthe leaft dangerous; whereas en the other ſide the 
| inclination is farre lefJe dreadtull then the Succuihon or ſhaking. Forit inthe 


Three ſorts of 
Earth quakes. 
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| inclination ofthe Earth,the oppolite motion haſterh not to redrefle that which | 


beed:th fide-long,there neceflarily followeth a dread'ull ruine. And as theſe 
! mations are difterent in themlelues, fo are their cauſes diners. 


CnaePe, XXII 


> Hercfore let vs firſt of all ſpeake of the motion by ſaccuſlion or 
Pal hiking. Ifat any time, by change of divers Chariots , mencatrie 
> great burthens, and that the wheeles beeing drawne with more 
then vſuall force, (inke into ſume place , you ſhall feele a ſhaking 
ofthe Earth. 4c leprodotzs reporteth,that whena ſtone fell from 
the ſide of a Mountaine that was broken, it (haked in ſuch fort the Buildings 
that were neere,thatthey fell ro the ground. T he like may happen vnder carch, 
that ſame of thoſe ſtones that bang over the Mountaine, being diflolued, fall 
| with ſome great weight and noiſe 1nto theHollowes that are vnder earth ; and 
| thegrearcr the weightis, and the higher it falleth from , the more violent noiſe 
isthere made; and lo all the conering of the hollow Vault is maued. Andiris 
not likely thatthe Rockes are puſhed downward , and driven downe by their 
ſimple weight; but when as the Rivers flow and rage aboue them , the water 
continually miniſheth che ioynes of the ſtone, riuing off (if | may lo ſpeake)the 
skin that incloſeth it. This diminution increaſing by ſuccefhion of time, infee- 
bleth in ſuch ſort that which it hath caten , by little and little , that ſuch ſtayes 
cannot any more ſuſtainethe burthen. Then fail the ſtones thr onph exceſhve 
weight, and this Rocke being caſt downe head-long, thakech all that which ir 
hath driven to the botcome, having found no reliftance: 
| And all things ſeeme to fall ts ſudden ruine, 
As our 7r7i{(aith. This ſhould bethe cauſe of this motion of fuccuſhon:now 


| 


| paſſe I ouzr co the orher cauſe, 
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theſc parrsand rarities the wind is carried, which when it 1sSente- 
red in ſome quamtitic and findeth no ifſue, it ſhaketh the !:arth. 
This cauſe,itarroop of witneſles preuaileth anything with thee, 
is pleaſing vnto others, as I have ſaid alittle before. [ his ikewiſe 
doth Cali/*henes approue,a manot no a” For hee wasa manof a 
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| which he met withall, as farrc as the bounds of the Ocean,on which he rigged 
| new Nauies,extending his Empire from the one corner of Thrace, as farre as 
| the furtheſt part of the Ealt,it will be ſaid that be ſlew Ca/7/2henes. Although he 


Galiſthencs | 
#011107, | 
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{ noble mind,and ſuch a one as could not endurea Princes infolencie. Alexander 


' it had beldto enter, is ſtopped, and the water hath cloſed vp behind him all o. 
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is defamed for ever , by putting this Philoſopher to death, in ſuch ſort as nei- | 
ther his Vertve, neither his felicity in Warre can euer redeeme him. For as 
oftentimes as a man {hall ſay, that hee hath defcared diyers thouſands of Bar- 
berians :it will be oppoſed, and Caliſ{henes allo. It any one laith, Alexander kil- 
led Darizes, who at thattime was the greatelt King of the earth : ſome will re- 
ply, and Cal1;thenes too. Whenlome (ball alleage that hee conquered all that 


m—_ 
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bath ſorpaſſed all Princes, and precedent Caprtaines : the wrong which hce of- 
fered Califthenes was lo great, that it blemiſherh all his other Exploits, T his 
Philoſopher then,in his Bookes wherein hee deſcribeth how Helice and Buris 
have bin denovred by the waters:and what accident was the cauſe why the Sea 
conered them, or why they were ſucked vp, faith that which hath bin touched 
inthe former part, that the winde entered the earth by ſome ſmall and ſecret 
Conduits in all parts, yea vader the Sea. Afterwards, when this courſe which 


ther paſſage, heturneth bere and there, and returning himſclfe into himlclfe, 


are o'tentimes agitated: and the Poets have alhgned this power vato Neptune, 
\V heoſocuer vngderftandeth the Greeke IT engue, knowctih that Homer ſirna- 
meth him ir-oorgauy, that is to ſay, carth-[haker. 
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(haketh theearth. And therefore is it, that the places that border vpon the Sea | 
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Or mine owne part Tam of this opinion,that the wind is the caule 


In whit manner 
the wind entretb 
ito the carth,to 
cauſe it to irem- 
ble. 


of [uch an euill.I will only debate vpon one point, in what miner 
this winde cntreth, whether it bee by pores, lo ſtrait that the eye 
cannot obferuerthem, or if they arc more greater , and open, and 
likewiſe whether they riſe from the bottome or abouc the carth, 

T his is incredible : For in our bodies likewiſe, the skinne repulſeth the wing, 

which bath not entered, cxcept by thoſe paſſages by which ic is drawne ; and 

being entertained by vs,cannot confift but in the moſt ſpacious part of the bo- 
| die,for it remayneth not amongſt the nerues, & in the pulpe,but in the entrails, 
| and the large retreat of our breſts. A man may think as much of the earth, eſpe- 
cially by reaſon that the thaking happeneth not above, nor about the ſurface 
of the Zarth,bot from beneath,and proceedeth from the bottom. The proofe 
whereof 1s,that the deepeRt Seas are agitared, when as that whereupon they are 
ſpred is moued.]t is therefore likely to bee true that the carth is agitated from 


a 
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| that exc": as after weare ſeciſed with great cold , a horror & atremoling ſuccee- 
deth, io the winde finding a paſſage outward,cauleth the earth ro tremble. But 


vpon an exterrall cauſe. | will not deny, bur that there is ſomething inthe carth 
that hath ſome reſemblance with that which hapneth in our bodies, but the 
cauſes are divers. It muſt needs be ſome interior and deep agitation, that ſha» 


keth the Earth,as a man may gather cuidently enough by this, becauſe the earth 
ha- 


f 


- 


the bottome , where the windeis formed in ſpacious Deancs: Some will reply, | 
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this is impoſſible. For firſt of all the carth ſhould of neceflity be ſubiet co this 
accefle of cold,tothe cnd that the ſame might betall ber as doth vs, who quiner | 
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hauing beene opened by a very greatand terrible motion, ſuch opening hath 
ſometimes ſwallowedand ſucked vp whole Cities, which no man hath ſcene 
| afterwards.7 -ucydides writeth, that about thetime that the Warre waSin Pe- 
loponneſus, all the Atlantique [iland , or the moſt part thereof, was coucred 
with waters. As much hapnedin Sidonia, if thou beleeueſt Poſgdonize. T his 
matter needeth no witneſſes: for wee our ſelues remember, that the earth ha- 
uing beene opened by an inward Earthquake, all the Countries were rui- 
ned, and the Champians periſhed: which I will now tell you how I thinke 


| it hapneth, 
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Hen as the winde with great violence hath engulfed himſelfe 


I —— 
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gianerch co rempelt in ſceking an ifdlue, it oftentimes beaterh a- 
gain(tthe (1des and places, wherein he is reſtrained, vpon which 
lometimes whole Cities are ſituated. And theſe at ſometimes 
are in ſuch ſort ſhaken,that the houſes thatare builded therevpon fall vnts the 

round. Sometimes the agitation is ſo violent, that the feundations and wals 
chat ſuſtain all the reſt ofthe building, fall into this concauitie, in ſuch fort as 


{ whole Cities lioke downe into a depth without end or meaſure. It thou wilt 
| belecueit,ir isreported that the Mountaine Offa was ioyned tothe Mountaine 


Olympus, & wastorne away by an Earthquakein ſuch ſort,that the Mouatain, 
that before time was very thicke, was diuided into ewo : and that at that time, 
the Riuer Pencus retyred lignſelfe, which dryed vp the Mariſhes that were 
diſcommodious to T beflalie, and carryed with him thoſe waters that were ſer- 
led there without iſſue. LaJon a River that is betwixe Helis and Megalapolis, 
was cauſed to flow by an carthquake;whart proue I by this? T hat the winds are 
gathered in ſpacious Caues:for I can giuenoother name to thoſe voide places 
vader Earth. If it were otherwaies, the greater part of the Earth ſhould bee 
ſhaken, whereas now the Earthquake extendeth it ſelfe never farther then rwo 
hundred miles aFout. That whereof all the World talketh bath nor paſſed 
Campania. Ar ſuch time 1s Chalcis was haken, Thebes remayned in quiet. 
__ was violently roſled,and Patraſla that was neere vnto it, heard notbing 
of it. That vaſt concuih-n that oppreſſed thetwo Cities of Helice and Buris, 
Raid onthe other l1de of &geum , whereby ir appeareth that the Earthquake 
had as muc{ extent as vnder Earth choſe hollow places had, where the winde 
was enclolcd,. 


XXVLI 


& Cou!ld abuſe the authority of great men to proue this, who write 
&. that Egypt hath never trerabled, And the reaſon they yeeld here- 
SS ofis this; T hat itis wholly gathered and compoſed of mud. For 


(if we may giue credit to Homer )Phares was (o farre oft from the 
Continent as a thip with ful ſaile may reach in one dates tournie: 


CHAP, 


freame, and bearing along with him much mud, and keaping it afterwards 0n 


Frff 2 


but now itis adioyned to the Continent. For Nilus flowing with a troubled 
| thoſe 


wholly inthe cauities and void places of theearth,and that ic be- | 
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thoſe other Lands, that are vnited together, hath from yeare to yeare cnlarged 
the Confines of Egypt. T hence is it that it1s a fat and muddie ground, witheurt 
any openings, but of a continued thicknes:the raud being become dry; which 
hath {topped vp andcimented allthat truQure, and vnited all the parts of the 
ſame ſo well together, that no void may come betweene ; conſidering that al- 


wayes that which is ſoftand moiſt, ioyneth ir ſelfe with that which was ſolid. 
| But 1 ſay that Egyptis ſubic&to trembling, and the Ifle of Delos likewile, al- 
though that /17 711 willed them to ſtand : 


Hee ade th Inhabitants this fanour finde—, 
Neither to feare ſlrange Earthquakes wor ſlrange winde. | 


| Theſe the Philoſophers likewiſe (a credulons Nation, according to Pindarw) | 
| ſaid co be exempt from trembling : T hucyd:des writeth, that beteretimeit had | 
| not beene agirated, but that abour the time of the Peloponneſian War it trem- 
| bled. Cal;/thenes ſaith,that it was at another time. Amongſt mary prodigies 
(faith bee) which denounced the ouerthrew of Helice and Buris, there were 
| two molt notable,the anc was a Pillar of fire,of immeaſurable greatnes, the o- | 
| ther the Earthquake in Delos. Thereaſon why he thinketh that Delos is firmie, 
is,that bciag inthe Sea it hath many hollow Rockes & ſtones that are pierced 
through, which giue paſlage to the winds that are encloſed. Hee addeth, that 
by reaſon hereof the Iſlands are moreaſſured,and the Cities alſo that are more 
nearertothe Sca. The Citicof Pompeias and Hercule hane felt, that thisis 
falſe. Furthermore, all the Sea-coafts are ſubief ro agitation. So Paphos hath 
oftentimes bin ruined, and Nicopolis likewiſe too familiarly acquainted with 
this miſerie. Adeepe Sea inuironeth Cyprus, yet ys it ſhaken, and fois Tyre 
likewiſe : Hitherto haue we examined the cauſes why the Earth erembleth. 
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Ve ſome particular accidentsfel out in this Eartbguake of Campa- 
nia, whereof I am to ſet downe ſome reaſons. Fer they lay that (1x 
hundred flock of Sheepe were killed in the Region of Pompeias. 
Thou haſt no cauſe te thinke that theſe Sheepe periſhed through 
tearez we baue faid that atter great Earthquakes, there ordinarily 
 folleweth 2 peſttience:neitheris this to be wondered at, becauſe many peſtilent 
' things lye biddev in the depth. T he Aire it ſelfe, that is impriſoned in eternall 

obſcurity,cicher by the intermiſſion of the Earth, or by his owneidleneſle, is 

pernicious vnto thoſe that ſuck the ſamereither being corrupted by the malig- 

nitie of hidden fires, when it is ſent frem a farre off, ic ſoileth and infeReth the 

other Aire which is pure, and breedeth new (icknefles in them who breath the 
| fame, wher.unte they haue not beene accuſtomed, Furthermore, there ate 
 certaine voprofitable and peftilent waters , hidden in the hollowes and ſecrets 
| of the carth, ang the cauſe why they are ſuch, is, becauſe they hane neither flux 
 norreflux,nor are beat vpon by any freer wind. Being then thus thick and co- 
_ vered with an obſcure myft,they haue nothing in them that is not peſtilent,and 
| contrary te eur bagies. The Aire likewiſe that is intermixed with them, and 
that lyeth amieftrhoſe Marifhes when it raiſcth it ſelfe, ſpreadeth a general] 


| corraption, and killeth thoſe that draw the ſame. But bruit beaſts and cattel! 
fecle 
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fcelethis leaſt, on whom the plague,the more greedier they ate, raigneth more 
fiercely, T he reaſon is, becaule they remaine moſt often in pen aire, and a- | | 
long by riucr (ides, which ordinarily draw morecontagion. As touching (hcep, | 
which arc of a more tender nature, and haue their heads almoſt daily inclining 
towards the ground, I wendernot that they haue bin atrainced with this con- 
tagion,conlidering that they haue ſucked and gathered the breath of the inte- 
Red aite from the carth. Such an airc had done more miſchicte vnto men, had 
it iſucd in greater abundance; but before it iſſued or was ſuckt vp by any man, 
it was choaked by abundance of pure aire that breathed. 
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Hat the carth containeth many things both peſtilent and mortal, | by the aiveiſ: 
thou maift know, becaule ſo many poiſons iſſue from it, nor ſcar- | ** m_—_ 
tered by the hand, but of their owne accord, the ground contai. | ;4e pe 4 
ning init the leedes both of good and ell. And why ? Are there | {ent and moriall, 
not divers places in [talie wherein by ſecret pores certaine veno- 
| mous vapors are exhaled,thar kill both man & beaſts if rhey draw necere them? 
The birdsalſo if they light vponit before it be tempered with a better aire, fa] 
downe in the very flight, and their bodies become blew and ſwolnc, cncn as 
theſe humane bodics are,thatarc firangled. This fpiric as long as it is contay- 
nedin the earth, lowing through a ſmall and flender paſſage, hath no more 
power to kill any, but thoſe that looke into that, or willingly offer themſelves 
vnte it. Bot when as tor many ages it bath beene hidden 1n darknefle, & rho- | 
row the malignitic and vice of the place hath gathered more corruption, the 
lofger it ſtayeth there the more heauie it waxeth, and conſequently the more 
pernicious is it, Bur when it hath gotten an iſluc,it ſpreadeth that cternall ve- 
- nome which it hath gathered ina duskie colde, and infernall nighr,& infeerb 
the aire of our region For the beſt are ouer-come by the worlt, T hen likewiſe 
that pure afre istran(lated and changed inte cuill: whence proceed ſedain and 
continuall deaths,& monſtrous lickneſſes, as procceding from new cauſes. T he 
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; contagion continueth more or lefle,accerding ro the continuance & vehemen- 

L cie of the edrthquake,and ceaſcth nor vntill theiſpaciovs extent of the heauens, 

. and theagitation ofthe windes hath diſhpated thoſe venemous vapenrs, | 
; 
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_ F a particular and flight feare maketh thoſe that are attainted Ag rp" | 

F RE therewith to become ſenſclefle, and to runne abeut like fooles | wn « net 

"a CB) Sy and deſperate men, we neede not wonder, jt at ſuch time as the | /# (bat bave 

he 2/2 RIA world hath bad an alarum, and Citics bauc beene ſunke, whole — 

os "_—_ pcoplcs {wallewed vp,and the carth ſhaken, that ſome have been | eſ earth- 

09 ſcene tormented with ſadnefle and feare, deftitute of conſolation, and driven | #45 

= out of their wits, Ir is no ealte matter to have a good ſence in profperitie or 

_—_ aduerſitic. And therefore the milder ſpirits bage beene attainted with ſuch 

a fearc, that they haue {wounded. T here is no man aftraid that hindreth nor his 

wr health in ſome (ſort : and whoſacuer is attainted with fearc, reſcmblerth a m2d 

Ul man rather then any otker; but ſome recouer themſclues ſodainly, otherſome 


remaine 
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remaynetroubled a longer time, and areas it were tranſported. T hence com- | 
meth it thar during the Warre time there are found ſo many Fooles running a- 
bouc the ſtreets;and neuer meet we with ſo many Diuines and Sooth-ſayers,as 
when teare intermixed with Religion, atraynterh and (eizeth mens braines. 1 
wonder not that during this Earthquake, a Statue was divided into two parts, 
: 1nd chat the Earth it ſelte was rent trom thetop to the bottome, | 
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Some ſay that erſt the fury of a flormee, 

(So much can Age and iratt of many yeares 

T ranſforme theſe things beneath in ſundry ſorts, ) 

Did ſeparate twoplaces, which at firff 

Were but one ſoile.T he Sea puſht forth her waxes: 

And headlone flouds by force ſurpaſing meaſure, | 
Did rent the ftrong Sicilian ſhores perforce 

| From Italic and his faire Continent, 

And {enered with a ſiraight and floting ſireame, 

| The fields and Cities , from their former bounds. 
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T hou ſceſt thatthere is nothing permanent in the Eftates of Cities & Peeples, | 
when as one part of nature is moued by it ſelte,or that a violent wind agitaterh 
ſome Sc2, For the efteR of the parts as well as of the whole is marvellous. For 
although it rageth in ſome parts, yet is it cauſed by the forces of the whole. So 
hath the Sea divided and torne Spaigne from Africa: and by the ſame inunda- 
tion, ſo much teſtified by the moſt famous Pocts, Sicilie hath beene ſeparated 
from Italic. But ſometimes thoſe things haue moſt violence which come from 

beneath, for that is moſt furious that inforceth his paſſage through ſtreights : 
| we hauc ſuthciently declared both of the effeRs of rhe Earthquake, and ofthe 
maruellouseuents that hauc ſucceeded them. 
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Hy therefore ſhould a man bee amazed for this cauſe, thatthe 
Brafle of one Statue, which is not ſolid , but hollow and thinne, 
is broken, when as baply the ſpirit that ſeeketh iſſue is included 
inthe ſame? Burt who 1s heethat kneweth not this? wee haue 
ſcene houſes tremble,and the 1oynts and the timbers of the ſame 

open,and afterwards clole againe z contrariwile we have ſcene ſome _— 
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uer-turneth the foundations of the building, who is bee that can find any mat- 
ter worthy of note, that 2 Statue hath þcene rent from the bottome to the top? 
Win the auzhing | But why continued the Earthquake for gizers daies ? For Cipania ceafled not 
conrmunth dr | tg tremble continually, fometimes more mildly then at other times, but with 
A | great hurt : becaaſerhe Earthquake ſhivered that which bad beene over-tur- 
| nedand {haken, which finding no ftay orreſting place, fell, and broke it ſelfe a- | 
| new. All the wizde bad net as yer gotten iflue , but had only delivered oucra | 
part whileſt che ſtronger part, that remayned, laboured to find iſſue. s 
HAP, 
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Cna?e, XXXI. | 
Mongtt thoſe arguments wherevy it is proucd that theſe things are | whyibe ſr 
done by the wind, thou maicſt wichour all doubt ſect downe this: | & wor yr Hay" 
\ when as there is 3 grcat eartaquake palt, whereby cities and coun- | 6 we ag m1 
fries arc def frayed, there cannot another tollow the ſame thac is 
equall with it, but ater chegrentelt, rhe lighter motions follow, becauſe the 
molt violent have giucn paltage to tl hoſe windcs that encountred one anotfr, 
T be remainder of theſe v inds cannot doe ſo much, and doe not bear one vp- 
on another, becauſe they hauetheir way alreadie opened, and follow that way 
by which the greateſt | orce is pat, Morcouer, | thinke that'wo: thy mcemoric 
which a lcarned and honourable perfonage hath obſerucd, thac being i in thc 
Qtouc to waſh himſclfe, he v ndoubredly ; ſaw the Pauements and ſtones, wherc- 
with the houlc was pas: d, ſeparace themſclues the one from the other, and 
atterwards rcunite thaemfeives; and the water eating betweene the clefts, at 
ſuch time as the tyles fc parated chemſclues one trom anorher , boylcd and | 
foamed betweene them doth, at ſuch time as they cloſed themlelues. ] hauc ; | 
hcard the lame wen repore, that he had (-cnc ſoft things tremble more gent! y 
and oftner, then thoſe of hard and folide nature. 
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Ndthus euch, my Zaci{lius, the beſt of men, as touching the | 14,421 
cauſes. Now come I to that which wil fortificour minds, becauſe wage we 
it morc importcth vs te become wiſethen learned. Bur the one is | BeſecartS> | 
not done witaaurt the other. For reſolution is no other waics mt | 
plantce inthe minde then by good arts, and the:contemplation 
of nature. For whom wil! not thts accident fortific and confirme againſt all 0- 
chers? Why then thould I trarea man or a ſavage beaſt ? Iam cx poſed to farre 
greater dangers. We arc aſſailed by Rivers, by Lands, and by the orcatelt parts | 
; of nature : we ought therefore to provoke death with a mighttc courage, whe- | 
ther hc inuade vs by an equall and valt aſault,or by a daily and ordinaric end : | The principet & | 
it makes no matter with what maske he be couered, nor how mightie the eg- | *74/ontcand | 
: . n : aſſur'rd { 0- | 
ine is that he draweth againſt vs; that which he demanderh at our bands, ts | ;c,,,; ,; 
the lcaft matrer. T his {111 old age rake from vs,this the paine of an care, this | dcath. 
the corrupt abundance of humours in vs, this meate which the tomacke can 
bardly di/geſt; chisa foot but ſlightly offended. T he ſoujcin man is bur a ſa! | 
mwarter,burit is a mightiething to contemne the ſoule. Fee that contemneth | 
ic (hall with a quiet eye bcho!d the enraged ſeas, although all the windes baue | 
inccnſed the ſame, #\though the fiream with ſome perturbation of the world, 
turnc and arme all the Occan againſt the carth. He fhall fecurely bchold the 
dreadfv! & horrid face of the ig htning-heaven. Although the beauen breaketh | 
s - it ſelfe,and mixerh his hires ro ruine both himfelic, and all that is vader him ,he | 
o | ſhall ſecurely Þehold the yawning earth thar riucth and renteth vnder him. Al. 
7 though thoſe infernall Kingdomes thonld bee diſcovered, he {hall dreadleffc 
Rand in the face of this confulton, 2nd heply {hall skip into the Gulte, into 
which he {hov'd fall. What care I how great tke meanes be,by which I perith, | 
when as to perifhis nogreat matter? If therefore we will be happy,it we would 
not be vexed by the feare of men, of gods, or any things : it we would difpile * 
| fortune that promiſeth vs vaneceflary things, and threatneth vs with erifles ; it 
we will liuc quictly,and dcbare for felicicic with the gods therſelues, we mui 
carric 
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| c!{c ſhould 1 do, but cxhort her in her departure, and to ſend ber away with all | 

her goods? Goc forth couragiouſly, goc bappily. T binke it not kirange tore- 
| Rorethat which chow haſt received, T he queſtion is not now ofthe thipgs, but 
| ofthe time, T hou docſt chat which thou oughteſt ro doe at another time : ney- 
ther delire thou death, neither teare it, beware thou ſtep not backe as it thou | 
were to depart into ſome place of cuil : Naturethar made thee, cxpeReth thee, 
and a place farre better and fecure. T berethe carth trembleth nor neither the 
winges combarte one with anothcr,ard burtt the clouds with thundring noiſe, 
nor fire deſolateth whole Countrics and Cities,nor the tcarc of who'es Navies 
ſucked vp by {hipwrack, nor Armics readie to give battcll, nor a multirudeof 
Souldicrs running is furic to murther one another, nor the playuc, nor fires 
kindled bere and there,to burnc the bogics both of great and ſmall, into aſhes, 
T his is but a ſmall matter : what {care we ? Is Ceath a grievous mattcr? rather 
let it happen once,then threaten alwaics. Shall I be attraid to periſh, when as } 
the earth perilnech beture mc,and thoſe things are ſhaken which fhake others, þ 
and attcrapting todoc vs miſchicte,oftence themſelves? T he ſea hath ſwallow. 
cd vp Helice and Buris wholly : hall I be afiraid torone littic bodice ? Shippes | 
ſaile ouertwo Cities, yea twoſuch as we knew, which arc reſerued in our rc- 
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| Miſerable efefls 
| Cauſed by the 
Out7-great ap- 

| prebenſion of 
death, 
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| ry life which he ſpareth. T bis is he that makcth theſe carthquakes and light- 


; the point of flying Time, andit 15a great matter that it hath beene but a verie 


membrancec, by the meancs ef that diſceurle which hata bcenc publiſhed of 
them. How many other Cities, in great numbcr haye beene {wallewed vpin 
other places ? how many Nations hath either thecarth or ſea devoured? Shall 
I rcfuſc mine end, when as I know that I am not without cad? yea when I know 
that all things are finite: ſhall I fearc the laſt breath or ligh? As much as thou 
canſt therefore,my Lucil;us,animate thy (clfe againſt rhe feare of death. T his is 
hethat maketb vs bumble, this is be that diſquiererth aad confounderh that ve- 


nings greater then they be. All which thou wilt cndure conftantly , it thou 
thinke that there is no difference betwixt a ſhort & long tirac. T hey are hovres 
which wee loſe: put caſe they be dayes, moneths, yeares ; wee lule them be- 
cauſe they muſt be loft. Whar importeth it, I pray you, whether I artayne to 
ſuch a yearc or no? T he time flecteth away, abandoning thoſe thar delire it fo 
much : neither is that minethat eitheris tocome,or bath beene, I bang vpon 


— 


moment. Ihe wiſcman Le/iw anſwered very elegantly to a certaine man,that 
ſaid, 7 haze ſixtie yeares of age; Speakeft thou (farrh he) of theſe fixtie which 
thou haft not ? Neither hereby vnderſtand we the condition of incomprehen(t- 
ble life, nor the chance of time which 1s never our owne, becauſe wee make 
account of the yearcs that are paſt. Let vs fixe this in our minges, and | r v« of- 
tentimes ſay one vnto anotber, We mult die : When? Whar carcii thou: Death | 
1s the Law of Naturc , Death the triburc and ofh-c of mortall mcn.-1:d the re- 
medie ot all coils ; whoſocuer fearcth it, will wiſh for it. Setting alide a!) orher 
things, my L«c:{{rvs, meditate on this onely, Icſt thou waxcatraid 0; the 11m) 
of Death ; Make him familiar with thee by continuall meditation, that itthe 
cauſe require thou malt ſtep forth and meet him. 


| 


| 
The end of the ſixth Booke of the Naturall Queſtions. 
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The {euenth Booke.. 


VWherein 
He intreateth of Comets. 


Cnank i 


AFHcrcis no man ſo {low,dul,& brutiſh,thar lifteth ' 
5-/| nor vp his thoughts ro bchoid divine chings, and | 
hxcth not bis whole mind vpon them , eſpecially | 
when as lome new miracle appearech in che hca- 
uens. For as long as nothing appearech but that | 
which js ordinary,cuftom takerh away the great- 
nefle or things. For we are fo compolce , thar | 
(hoſe things which we daily reere withall,paſle | 
by,alrhouugh they/be worthy ofadmiration:cen- 
rrariwile, wetake a lingular picalureto bcholde 
the ſmallcit rifles, itchey have any noucltic in 
them. This aJTcmbly therefore of Starres, whereby rhe beauty of this immea- 
ſurable body is diſtinguiſhed , nu'teth not the people robcholde rhem ; but 
when as any thing is changed in ſome extraorainay manner, all mens cyes arc 
fixcd on heauen : no man gazeih arche Sun, except it be 1ntheecliple : no man 
obferucth the Moone, except fhe be darkened, Then whole Cities cry out,and 
one being tranſported thorow vane ſuperſtition, feareth in bis owne be- 
balfe. But how farre greater things arcthoſe,tharthe Sunne(it | may fo ſpeck | 
it) kath asmany degrees 2+ icharh daics,and firmeth the yearc by his courle ? 


that from the ſolftice he preſently inclineth and giucth ſpace vnto the nighes? 
"that | 
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| that he aiderh the (tars,thar he burneth not the carth, being farre more greater | 


| _ | thenthe {amc,bur nooriſheth it by remperating his hear, by intentions and re. 
| miſhons;:hat be never filleth or obſcurerh the Meone but when ſhe is oppolite 
vnto him ; yct reſpeR we not theſe things as long as they continue in their or- 
dcr.If any thing be troubled,or appeare contrary to cuttome, we behold ir, we 
| inquire of it, we ſhew it : ſo naturall athing isit to admire at the newneſle, and 

The azplication | not atthe greatneſle of things. The fame talleth out in Comets: it a rate fire 

of thu curioſitie | appeare, and ofan vnaccuſtomed figure,there is no man that is not defirons to 
gg | know what it.is, and forgetting all ether things, be queſtioneth vpon this new 
accident, not knowing whether he ought ts admire or feare, For many there 
are that wiilcnkindle |care in other m2n,and walke about and prefage that this 
| firethreatneth ſore great miſchicte. T hey enquire therfore, and would needs 
ED ' know whether it be # prodigic,or ſome ſtarrc inthe hcaucn. But truely no man 
o/thoſe fires s | May cither ſearch after a thing more magnificent, nor learne a thing more pro- 
| leuduble. | firable, then what the nature of the ſtars and planets is. Whether this contra- 
| ed flame, which both our light doth athrme, and that light which lowetb 


| 


The modeſt ſorch 


q 


not flaming Orbes, but certain ſolid and earthly bodics, which fliding thorow 
fierie tras, draw their brightnefſe and colour from them, not being cleare of 
themſclues. Of which opinion many great men were, who belceued that the 
ſtars were compa of a {olid ſubſtance, and were nouriſhed by ferrain fire: for 
their flame, ſay they, would flic away, except it had ſomething that reftrained 
it, and detainedit ; and being gathered,and nor vnitcd toa ſtable bogie , vn- 
doubredly the world by his ſtormincſle bad diflipated it. 


} PE TS PIE 
Cal 1L 


If Comets ave TS 5 Or the better inveſtigation hereof,it {hall not be amife to enquire 
of the [ame cots 25> whether Comets are of the ſame condition as the Stars are, For 
_ _ 11 they {ceme to hauc ſomething common with them , thcir riling 
and ſerting,their reſemblance likewiſc,altbough they ſpread and 

ſtretch chemſelucs out longer : for they are as fierie and brightas 

the other, But if ail tarres were terreftriall exhalations,the Comets and Rarres 
{hould be alike : but it they be nought elſe but pure fire, and continue (ixe mo. 


not, they likewiſe may conlifſt ofa thin matter, neyther for all this be diſhpa- 
ted by the continuall courſe of heaven. T o this point it appertaincth alſo to 
know if the beauen turneth the carth continving fixed, or it the Heaven is vn- 
moucablc,and the carth turncth. For ſome there werethart haue ſaid,that itis 
4Pardox of | we whom nature inſenlibly turneth abour,and thatthe riſing and ſerting is not 
the notion and | by the motion of the heavens, but that they riſe and ſer of themſclues. Ir isa 
more = thing worthy contemplation toknow in whateftate we are,ifthe place where» 
beauens, rexiaed | in we abide, be fixed or turned, whether God cauſcth vs to tarne,or cauſcth all 
— tumeby | things to turne about vs; but itis necellary for vs to bave a colleion & know- 
permit” | ledgeoftheancicntriling of Comets : for as yet their courſes cannot be com- 
prebended, by reaſon of their raritic, neither can it be ſought out whether 
they obſerue their courſes, and ſome due order produceth them to their cer» 
taineday, T his obſcruation of celeſtial] things is a noveltic , apd but lately 
brovght into Greece, 
| CHAP. 
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from them, and that heat that deſcengerh from thence ; or whether they are | 


neths, if the continuall rorning and {wiftnefle ofthe heaven diflolveth them | 


| 
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cr | 
C- CAA ITE | ; 
te | 
[- Emoczitys allo (the moſt ſubtileſt amongſt all the ancient Phi- I 
YC lolophers) ſaith, that he ſulpeReth that there are divers ſtarres yang. 
1d that runne; but neyther bath he ſet downe their number, nor | «Twriowm | 
re their names, for as yet had he not comprehended the courſes of | PT nat 
tO | the five Planers. Eudo.xas was the firlt that brought the doRtrine | 
w of theſe:motions ovr of Egypt into Greece, yet ſpeakes be nothing of Comets ; 
re } whereby it appcarcth that this part bad not becne ſufficiently laboured and f 
1s loughrinto by the Egyvptians,who had beenthe moſt curious obſervers of the | 
ds heauens.Aftcr him Copona diligent enquirer aftertheſe things, likewiſe gatbe- 
Jo red that theſe eclipſes of the Sunne were oblerued by the Egyptians: yet made 
0- he ndmention of Comets, which he would not bave forgotten, if they had any | | 
& walcs <> RG. or ginen knowledge of them, T wo onely amongſt the |} 
th | Caldees,who arc reported ro have ſtudicd this ſcience, Ep/genes and Apollonins | 
re Myngius(a moſt cunning obſerver of the works of nature)difteramongft them- | 
W ſelues : for the one ſaith that Comers by the Caldecs arc put amongft the num- ? 
of | ber of wandering ſtarres, and that their courſcs are well knowne. But Epigenes ' 
2c contrariwiſe ſaith, that the Caldees bauc no aſſured knowledge of Comets, but 
Ir thatintbciriudgements they arc kindled by ſome ſtormethar is agitated and | 
ed ſtirred in the ayre, - | | 
n | 
: | 
| CHare, IV. 
F firſt therefore thou thinkeſt it mcete, we will ſet downe their 0+ | Fpigenes 0p3- 
> pinions,and refellthem: T his manthinkes that the ftarre of Sa- — | 
re rurne hath the moſt force vatoall the ccleſtiall motions. T his | fre. 
II when as ſhe prefſeth the neighbouring (ſign of Mars, or that (he | 
8 d paſlceth into thoſe that havc a vicinity with che Moone, or falleth | 
d into the beames of the Sunne, being by nature windie and colde, cloſeth and | 
as | thickneth the ayre in diuers parts. Afterwards, if ſhe hath gathered into her | 
= | ſelfe the beames ot the Sunne,it thundereth and lightneth. It Mars fauoureth | 
- her likewilc, it lightneth. Belides(ſaith he)the lightnings have one matter, and | 
_ the fulgurations another; for the evaporation of the water,and all other things 
& which are moiſt, doth nought cle bur mouec the 'Metcors, which doe nought 
0 elſe but moue threatnings ; neyther ſucceedeth there any other evil]. But the 
4 exhalation that mounteth from the earth, as being more hote and more drie, 
io produceth lightnings. But thoſe beames and T orches which difter inno other 
or | ching amongftthemſeclues butin greatneflc, arc made after this manner : when 
an as ſome globe of the aire hath incloſed moiſt and cartbly things in that which 
_=_ wecall a ſtorme ; whither ſoever it is carried,it preſenteth the forme of an ex- | 
ll tended fire, which continueth ſo long as the complexion of that ayre hath | 
6 remayned, carrying in it ſeife much moiſt and carthiy matter. | 
n- 
er 
r- 
y Geege Cnrar. 
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An examination 


and diſind re- 


futation of theſe | 


0P171075, 


Twoſoris o/ Con | 


mets according 
to Epigenes, 
and of ine 
cau{ts. 


Lucius Anneans Seneca, 
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O begin with the laſt lics : this is falſc that Torches and fierie 

} beames arcexpreſled by a ftorm: tor a ſtorme is formed, and row- 

© |-th ncere vntothe carth ; and therefore it pulleth vp ſhrubs by 
Ba che roots,and whereſoeuer it inclineth,it maketh che ground na- 
Ed kcd,laying holdin the meane ſpacc or woeds and houſes, tor the 


| moſt part lowerthen the clouds,and yer never higher. But contrariwile, the 


pillars appcarc in the higheſt region of the ayre, and conſcquently they hauec 
neuer reliſted the clouds, Furthermore,a ſtorm prefſeth forward more violent- 
ly beyond compariſon above any other Cloud , and fulfilleth his courſe ina 
round. Ir likewiſe continueth nor long time, but burſtcth it ſelfe by his owne 


| violence. Bur pillars of fire neyther rome,nor flie oucr as T orches doc, but a. 
| bidein one place,and ſhine in the ſarac part of the heauen.Charimander allo in 


— — Iran. <Odo 


| 


fhres raiſe them(iclues from the earth vnte the heavens. 


that booke which he wrote of Comers, ſaith, that Anaxagoras oblerucd in the 
heaucns a great and vnaccuitomed lighroft the greatnefle of a huge pillar, and 
that it ſhined for many daics. Calr//{henes reftiherh that there appcared the like 
reſeblance of extended hre, before that Burisor Helice were hidden by the Sea. 
Ariſtotle (aith,that it was not a beam bur a comet; bur that by reaſon of the ex- 
celiiue heat it appeared not to be ſcattered fire, but in procefle of time, when as 
now it burned lefle, it preſented it ſelfe in the forme of a Comet : in which firc 
there were many things that were worthy to be noted, and yet nothing more 
then this,that whenit thined inthe heavens, the ſca preſently over flowed Bu. 
ris & Helice. Did nor therfore Ariitorle beiecuc, that not en!ythar, but al other 
beames were Comets? T his difference have you, that in the one the fire was 
continuail,in the other ſcattered: tor pillars have an cqua!l flame, neyther in - 
termitted or failing in any place, and coated inthe vetermoſt parts therof,ſuch 
as that was whereot I ſpake of late, according to Caliſthenes opinion, 
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CHapP, VI. 

>D PiceNe s laith, there are two forts of Comets ; the one on everic 

& (ide powre forth their heat, and change nor their place ; others 
extend their ſcattercd fire in one place like haire, and traverſc 


the ftars, whereof two ſuch have appeared in our time. Theſe 
former arc crinitc,and eucry waics likewiſe immoveable, yet are 


— > — — — — 


| they for the moſt part lower, & compoſed of the ſame cauſes,as pillars and tor- 


ches are from the intemperature of the troubled airc, which carrics with it ſelf 
manv moilt and dric exhalations that arc raiſcd from the carth. For the winde 
thar ſlides thorow theſe traits may inflame the aire aboue, ful of nutriment, fir 


| for fire, and afterwards driuc it backeward from the place where it is calmeſt, 
for feare Jeſt ehrovgh ſome cauſe it ſhould return and grow faint, & anon after 


fhould come to railc it ſclfc,and enkindle the fhre where it was. For we (ce that 
the winds after ſome certain dates,return vnto the ſame place whence they firft 
iNued. The raincs alſo;and other kindes of rempeits, returne vnto their point 
and aſhgnarion. Butto expreſle his intent in a few words, be thinkerh that 
Comets are made in the fame ſort,as fires that arc caſt ont by ftormes; this 0n- 
ly is the difcrence,that the ormes fall from on high vpon the carth,and theſc 
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VII 
| Anie things arc ſpoken againſt theſe ;; firſt, if the winde were the | Thewinde 10 
F A K cauſe,a Comet ſhould neuer appeare without winde, but new it | ©4/* of comers, 
| i 4 appeareth cuen inthe calmeſtayre. Againe, if it were cauſed by -  <_E | 
; : $) (CE winde, it ſhould fall with the winde: and if it beganne with | 
F "*#S thc windc, it ſhould increaſe with the winde; and the more | 
e hery ſhould it be, the more violent the winde was. To this addethar likewiſe: | 
p The winde impelleth many parts of the ayrez bur a Comet appearcth in one | 
: p'ace: the winde mounreth not vp on high ; but Comets are feene veric high | 
- aboue the windes, Afterthis,he pafſſcth oucrto thoſe, which, as he ſaith, hane a | 
: more certaine reſemblance of ſtars, which goe forward, and paſſe the ſignes in | 
C | rhe Zodi2que. T heſe, faith he, are made of the ſamecauſes as the other thar 
n ere lower : in this onely they difter,thar the exhalations of the earth, carrying 
. many drie things with them,aſcend to the higher part, and by the North wind 
n aredrinen intothe vpper part of heauen. Againe, if the North wingdedid drive 
d | them, they ſhould F alwaies driven to the Southward , againſt which the 
: North winde blowcth. But they have divers ſtations, ſeme goe towards the | 
. | Eaſt, ſome rowards the Wett, and all incorning, which way the winde would | | 
p | not giue. Againe,if the violence of the Nerth winde, lifted them vptrem the | | 
X | carth vnto the heauens, Comets ſhould not riſe with any ether windes ; bur 
< they riſe. 
* | 
bo | — tm —— | 
| Cuaeye, VIII 
1 Vt now letvs refell that reaſon of his (for he vſeth them both.) - ng | 
All that which the carth bath exhaled, cyther drycor moiſt, - +a 
comming to 1oync inone, the diſcord that happencth berweene 
thele bodies, maketh the ayre become ftormie. The vehemen- | 
cicthen of that turning winde enkindleth by his ceurſe, and ray» 
ſeth vp on high,all char which it boldeth incloſed in it ſelfe; & the brightnes of 
the firethat is incloſcd dureth as long time as the exhalation, whereby it is en- 
a rertained, which beginning to decreaſe, the fire decreaſeth likewiſe. He that 
. {aid this,contdered not what the courſe of forms & comets is, T hat of ftorms 
- is headlong & violcar,and [wiitcr then the winds : that of the Comets is more 
y milde, and no man can diſcouer what way they make in foure and twentic ho- 
- wers. Furthermore,the motion of ſtormes is inconſtant, ſcattered, and turning : 
c | that of Comets is ccrtaine,and keeperh one ſerled courſe. Would any one of vs 
| thinke that the winde carrieth away, or that the ſtorme cauſeth the Moone to 
- turne,or ciſ- the fiue wandring Rars? Nothing Icfle in my itudgement. And 
: why ? Bccauſetheir courſe is neither troubled nor ſuſpended.Let vs transferre 
6 Y . | the ſame vnto Comets. They move not confuſeedly or tumultuouſly,ſo as any 
wo man ihould bclceve thar they are impelled by turbulent and inconftant cauſes. 
- And again,althogh theſe forms m1ght imbrace the exhalations of earth & wa- 
ter, & afterwards lifrthem vp from bencath vpwards, yet ſhould they not make |+ | 
- them mount 2abontthe Moone. All their carriage extendeth no farther then 
a the clouds. But we ſee that comets arc intermixed with the ftars,& {lide along | 
1 | the ſuperior parts. [tis not thertore likely,that in ſogreat ſpacea ſtorm of wind | 
, | may con:zinue, the which as it is meſt violent,the ſoonertakes itanend. | 
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CnarPe, IX. 
Er him chuſe which of theſe two he liſt: if it be a light ftorme, it 
cannot dcſcend from ſo highz1t it bea violent & ſudden ftorme, it 
wil break it ſelte the ſooner, Morcouer,thele lower comets mount 
not ſo nigh as ſome thinke, by reaſon that they haue more waigh- 
| ce matter then the reſt. T his waight bindreth them trom moun- 
' civg, Conrariwile, it mult neceffarily follow,that the Comets that are high- 
' elt,and are of longcl(t continuance baue a matter more folid then the lower, 
| They itkewiſe could not continue longer, except forne more ſtronger nutri- 
' meat maintayncd them, I faid not long fince,that a ftorme could not endure 
| long, nor raiſe it {cite aboue the Moone, nor as far as the ſtars : for a torme is 
raiſed by a confi of diucrs windes one with another. T his conflit cannot be 
ot long continuance : for an vncertaine winde having ftrugled with the reſt, fi- 
nally,the vitorie remaineth co that which is the ſtrongeſt. Butno violent rem- 
pelt laiterh long. The more headlong the tempelts are, the lefle time and con» 
tinuance have they: when the winds are in their tull forcE, they incontinently 
b-gin to decline, and it muſt needes be that by their more earneft vigour they 
| ſhould rend to their diffolution. So then no man cuer ſaw a ſtrong ftorme of 
| wind continue longer then fo reand twentie boures, no not an houre, The 
| \witrneſſe thereof is wonderfull, and no lefle wondertull is the thortnefle. Be. 
| fides this,he rurneth with more greater violence & ſwiftneſle about the earth : 
if it be high,itislelſe headlong,by reaſon whereof it ſpreadeth it {clte. Aude 
hcreuntonow, that if it raiſcd it ſelfe aboue the regions of the aire, rowards the 
| heauens and ftars,the motion of them, which whirlcth about the whole trame, 
would diſſoluc and diſſipate the ſame: for what is it that turneth more ſwiftly 
then the motien of heauen ? When the torce of all the winds ſhould be aflem- 
bled reg-ther,and the ſolid and firme ftrufture of the earth likewiſc, this morti- 
| on could difhipateali that,and conſcquently in !efle then nothing, ſhould make 
| thar parceli ot intorted and confulcd airc to vaniſh. 
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FEST Vrthermore,the fire carried vp by the ftorme, could not continue 
E PD long, if the ſtorme continued not likewiſe : but what is more in- 
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credible then that a torme ſhovld 1:f long ? For one motion is 
ogcrcome by his contrary motion : for the place aboucthe ayre 
hath bis motion that carrieth the heavens: 


And drawes the higher Starres with ſwifter ture, 
And whirles them round about. 


what ihall we ſay of comers that continue {txe moneths? Againe, there ſhould 
| be two motions in one place,the one of them divine &continual!, actompliſh- 
| ing his work without intermithon;the other freſh & new, being ſhaken by the 

ttorme.Otneccfhty therfore,the ene muft be an impediment to the other. Bur 
| the motion of the Moone,& the courſe of the other Planets which arc above, 
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Andifthougrantthem ſome remiſſion, which can hardly bedonc in any ſorr, 


alwaics obſerue thcir time, neither ſtop they eucr, or ſtay they, nor giueth vs 
any 
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any {uſpicion of intermiſhon or let in their motion. [t is 2n incredible thing that 
a ſtorme (which is a kinde of eempelt extremely violent and 1-mpetuous) thould 
mount as high as mid-heauen, and whirle it ſelfe amongtt the ſphearcs, whoſe 
courle is ſo peaceable and governed, Pur caſe that a ftorme enkindleth a fire, 


, and driueth it vp on high, or that it appeareth in a longer forme, yet thinke | 


that it muſt be ſuch as chat is which cauſcrh rhe fire, But the forme of a ſtorme 
is round, tor it curncth in che ſame place, und is whirled abour,atter the manner 
of a cylinder thar turneth and rouleth in it ſelte : rheretore the fire that is inclo- 
ſed therein muſt be like vnto the ſame, But it is long and (catrered , and no 
waics hike vnto that which i3 round. 
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” W)-* leave Eprgenes,& examin other mens opinions, which before 

| = { begin ro expound, that 1s, firft of all ro Be preſuppoled, that Co- 
72 | J ncrs are nor ſcene in one part of the heaucn, nor inthe Zodiak on- 
=>:% |y,bur appeare aſwell inthe Eaft as inthe Weft, yea,and oft-times 
about the North. Their forme is not one ; for although the 
Grecians haue made a difterence of thoſe whoſe flame bangeth downe after the 


manner of 4 beard, and et thoſe which on nan l1de of them (pread their light 


as it were haire,and of thoſe whoſe fire extendeth and pourcth it ſelfe our, bur | 


rendeth rowards a head; yet are all theſe of the ſame note, and are rightly called 
Comets, whoſe formes whenas they appeare after a long time, it 15 a hard mat- 
ter tocompare them one with another, At that very time when they appeare, 
all chu'erhar beholde them are not oft the ſame opinion, in reſpeR of their habi- 
rude, but cuen as each of chem hath eyther a ſharper or a Cuiler ſight; ſo faith 
he that they are cither clecrer or redder, or that their haires are drawn inwatd- 
ly or ſcattered on the lides. Bur whether there be any differences of themor 
no,yet mult Comets be made by the ſame realon. One thing muſt remaine re- 
ſolued, that it is an excraordinary thing to ſee a new appearance of Stars, that 
draw about them(ſclucs a ſcatrered fire. Someone of the ancients allow of this 
reaſon, when as one of the wandring Stars adtoyneth it (elf ro another , both 
their lighes being confuſed into one, make an appearance of a longer Star : ney- 
ther doth this happen onely at ſuch rime as one Planet roucherh another, bur 
alſo when they approach, for the ſpace berweene them; both is enlightned and 
inflamed both by the one and the other, and maketh a long fire. 
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O theſe we will anſwer thus ; that there is a cerraine number of 
moucab ec Stars, and that at onc time both they and Comets arc 
WwOnctctoapperare; whereby it is manifeſt, rhar Comets are not 

cauled by their coition and mceting , but are created of them- 

ſclues. Ir vit-times hapneth that a (tar 1s found right vaderneath 

one o* thoſe which 1s higheſt, & ſometimes Seturne is above Inpiter, and Mars 

behe!derh in a right line beth Yen and Mercure. Bur tor all this courſe and 

incouncry the one withthe other, a Comer is not theretore made ;z ortherwile 

they ſhould bc made cuery yeare, tor in every yearc lomettars mecte ropether 
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in one (igne;if one Planet drawing ncere oraboue another,did make a comcr,it 
{hould ceale to bein the ſame initant, for the Planets pale ſuddenly, And ther. 
fore is 1t, that the ecliplc of che Planets dureth not long times, becauſe the ſame 
courſe that broughtthem rogether carricth them away ſwittly. We ſce that 
in avery little ſpace of time the eclipies both of Sunnc and Moone take an end. 
T hoſe of the other Planets likewiſe which are lefſe,ovgbt likewiſe to continuc 
lefle.But there arc certaine comets that endure {1xe moneths, which would not 
come to paſle, if they were produced by coniuntion of two planets, which can- 
nor long time ſublift rogerher ; but that the Law of necethtic muſt needes 
ſeparate them. Belides,theſe planets ſeeme necre neighbours one vnto another, 
yet are they ſeparated by buge diſtances. How then may one Planct dart our 
fire vnto another,in ſuch {ort as both of chem ſeem bur one, when as there is {© 
' great adiltance berweene them? T he light (faith he) of ewo ſtars is intermixed, 
| and preſenta forme of one: in no other ſort then when as by meeting with the 
' Sunne,a cloud becommeth red, as the eveningsand the mornings are yellow, 
and as ſometimes or othe we {ce the Arch ot the Sunne. All theſe firſt of all 
| arecauſcd by great force: for it is the Sun that enkindicth theſe, the ſtars bav« 
not the ſame power, Againe,none of theſe appcare but vader the Moone, and 
neere vnto the carth, T he ſuperior bodies are pure and lincere, & neuer change 
their colour. Belides,if any ſuch thing ſhould happen,it ſhould not endure, bur 
ſhould be extinguiſhed ſuddenly, as crownes are which begirt the Sunne or 
Moonc,and vanilh a little while after : neyther doth the Rainc-bow continue 
long. If any ſuch thing were, whereby the middle ſpace betweene two ſtarres 
{bould be confuſed, they would as ſoonc vaniſh out of (ight, or it it continued, 
it ſhould not be ſo long as the Comets endure, T he planets ſhape their courle 
in the circle ofthe Zodiacke, but the Comets appearc in all the parts of the 
heauen. As touching the time of their apparition, it is no more certaine then 
the place wherein they are conhined, 
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His is alledged by Artemidorme, againſt that which is ſaid before, 
that not oncly theſe hue ſtars doe run, but that they are obſerucd 
alone, yet that innumcrable ftarres, that arccarriedin ſecret, ey- 
ther vnknowne vnto vs by reaſon ot the obſcuritie of their light, 
-® or by reaſon of ſuch a polition ot their circles,that then at length 
' they are ſccne when they arecometotheir period or end, T herfore,as he ſaith, 
ſome ſtars run between, which are new vnto vs, which intcrmix their light with 
' thoſe that are fixed, and extend their fire farre more then other ſtarres arc accu- 
ſtomed : this is the ſlighteſt of his itions, for all his diſcourſes of the world are 
impudent lies : for if we beleeuc him,the heauen that we (ce is moſt ſolid , and 
bardned after the manner of a tylc,and of a deepe and thick bodie,and is made 
of Aromes cogeſted and gathered rogether, The next furlace vnto this is fiery, 
ſo compact thar it neither can be diſlolued or vitiated , yet bath it ſome vents 
| and windowes, by which the fires enter from the exterior part of the heauen, 
which are not ſo large that they may trouble it inwardly, whence againe they 
ficale and (lip forth. Theſe therefore which appeared contrarie to cuſtome, 
flowed and bad their influence trom that matter, that lay on each (ide of the 
world, To anſwer theſe queſtions, what other thing is it, then to cxerciſe the 
hand, andto caſt a mans armes inte the winde ? 
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P{Et would I hauethis man tell me who hath laid ſuch thicke plan- 
cbars on the Heauen, what reaſon there is that we ſhould belecue 
him har the Heauen is of this thickneſſe? What is the cauſe hee 
{hould carrie ſo many ſolid bodies thither, and derayn them there: 
Againe, that which is of ſo great thicknefſe, muſt needes bee of a 
great weight. How therefore may heauy things remaine ſuſpended.in the Hea- 
uens? Haw commeth it to paſle that this heauy burthen falleth not, and brea- 
keth not himſclfe through his weight ? For ir cannor bee that the force of fo 
great 2 burthen,as he ferterth down, ſhould hang and depend ono (light ftaics. 
Neither can this likewiſe be ſpoken,that outwardly there are ſome ſupporters 
that vpbold it from falling; norlikewiſe that in the middeſt there is any thing 
oppoſed, that might entertaine or containe ſuch an impendent bodie. No man 
likewiſe dare be ſo bold as to ſay that the \World is carryed and whirled about 
infinitely, and thac it fajlerh; bur that it appeareth not whether it tall or no,be- 
caule the precipitation thereof is eternall, hauing no end wherein it may terml- 
nate. Some haue ſpoken thus of the carth , when as they hag found no rea- 
ſon why a weight (bould conliſt inthe Aire; It is alwayes talling, ſay they, but 
it appeareth not whetherir fall or no, becauſethatis infinite into which it tal- 
lcth. What is it then, whereby thou wilt proue that only five Stars moove nor; 
but that there are many, and in many Regions of the World? Orif ir be law. 
full coanſwere this without any probable Argument, what is the cauſe why 
ſome man ſhould not ſay,thac either all che Stars are moved, or none? Againe, 
that troope of Stars that wander here aud there, helpe thce nothing. For the 
more they be,the oftner (hould they fall vpon ethers : but Comets arerare,and 
for thiscaule are wonderfull. Morcouer, all Ages will beare teftimonie againſt 


| them, who haue both obſcrucd theriling of thoſe Stars,and hauc communica- 
ted them with Poſteritie. 
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FEY Fecr the death of Demerrins King of Syria,the Father of Demetrius 
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Ks a Circle of red fire, ſparkling with ſogreat light , thatit flurmoun- 
red the obſcuritie of the night. Afterwards this greatneſle began 
| co diminiſh, and the brightneſle thereof to vaniſh. Finally, the Comet was 
wholly ſpent, How many wandering Starres, thinke you, ſhould haue beene 
toyned together to make ſo great a body ? Although a thouſand had beene re- 
duced into one Maſle,yer could they not refle& ſo much light as the Sun dota, 
During the Reigne of Ar7alus a Comer was ſcene, which in the beginning was 
bur little, but afterwards it encreaſed, and extended,and lengrhened our it ſelf. 
as farre as the Aquartor,in ſuch ſort as it equalled (fo long was the extent ther- 
of) that part of the Heauen which the Aftronomers call the Milke-white way. 
How many wandering Starres ſhould there haue beene gottentogether,to oc- 
cupie with a continuall fire ſo long a traft of Heauen ? 
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E have ſpoken againitth: Argument,now muſt we ſay ſomewhat 
againlt the witneues: we need notiabour much ro empouerith the 
authoritie ot Ephorus, hee isan Hiſtorian. Some men get com- 
mendation by rclating of incredible matters, and excitethe Rea- 
der by ſome Miracle, who would doe ſomeotber thing elſe,if hee 
were but entertained by ordinary matters. Some are credulous, and ſome neg- 
ligent, ſome are circumuented, and ſome plealed with lies: the one auoid ther 
not, the other delirethem. And this is common to the wbole Nation, who 
as hethinketh cannot approue his worke ; neither thar it will bee paſſable and 
vendible, except it hath ſome aſperſion of lyes. Bur Zpborus,amanofne religi- 
ous honeſty or faith,is ofttimes deceiued , and oftentimes deceiveth : as in this 
place, becauſe when as this Comer (which all the World obſerued,) drew af- 
ter it the euent of a mightie matter , when as vpon the riſing thereof it drow- 
ned Helice and Buris, he ſaith that it diuided it ſelfe intro two Srarres, which be- 
ſides himſelfe no man teſtifierh, For who is hee that could obſcrue that me- 
ment, wherein the Comet was diflolued, and divided into two parts? And ifa- 
ny one hath ſcenea Comet divided into two, may not another ſee two vnited 
in one? And why added he not into what Stars it was divided, whereas it muſt 
nceds be ſome one of the five Planers ? 
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Pottoxivs Minpivs isof a contrary opinion, for he ſaith that 
a Comet 1s not made one out of divers erraticall Starres; but that 
many Comets arcerratical.[t is not a falſe appearance,nor an ex- 

- rended hre,by the vicinitic oftwo Planets,that maketh a Comet: 
ber forme is not reſtrained in a reund, but more high and exten» 

ded in length : yet bath it no manifeft courſe , for it rraucrſera the bigheſt part 

of Heauen, and when as the isat the loweſt of her courſe, ſhe is not ſeene. Net- 
ther are weto thinke that we ſaw the ſame in C/avd/artime, which appeared in 

Anucuſizs dayes, nor that that which appeared vader Nero Ceſar, (which hath 

ennobled all cthereft;) was like vnto that which appeared about the cleuenth 

houre of the day, whenas men celebrated the ſports of Venus [ulius Ceſars mo- 
ther,after he had beene murthered., T here are diuers Comets of divers forts, 
of differenr greatneſle and diſlike in colour: the one are red, without any cleer- 
neſſe, the other white, and ofa pure and cleere brightneſle ; the other flaming 
obſcurely , and enuironed with thicke ſmoke. Some are bloudie, hideous, 
which preſage nothing elſe bur Murthers and Maſlacres. T hele cither leflen or 
encreaſe their light, as other celcſtiall fires doe ; in deſcending and approching 
more ncere vnto vs, they ſhew more cleereand more great: leſſe and more 0b- 
[cure in remounting, becaule they withdraw themſclues further off. 
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Ereunto we forthwith anſwer, that the ſame falleth nor eur in 
Comets, that happeneth in other Celeltiall fires. For Comets, 
* the very firſt day they appeare are at the greateſt. But they 
ſhould encreaſe, the neerer they draw vnto vs : but now their 
hrit appearancecontinueth vncill ſuch time as they begin to be 
extinguiſhed, Againe, that which was anſwered to the firſt, may be anſwered 
ro this man |.kew1lc : if a Comer were aPlanct,and had his courle, it ſhould be 


their courſe. For never doth a (iarrc appeare by a ſtarre. Our light cannot pe- | 
netrate thorew a ſtarre, to {ce thorow it, what is vnder it. But mcn ſce tho- | 
row a Comet, as thorow a cloud, that which is vaderneath; whereby ir appea- | 
reth that it is not a Statrre, buc alight firetbatis gathered in haſte, | 
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@ a2 He Stoique Zenc is of this opinion, ſuppoſing that the Starres doe 
rank themfe!ucs,the one of them necre vatorhe other, and intcr- 
mix their bcames where there followeth an appearance ofa long 
ftar. By this rec koning diucrs thinke thatthereare 8o comets, ut 
that by reuerberation of che ſtars, which arc one of them neer vn- 
to the other, or by the conivnAion of them that catertaine one another,thart is 


cauſed, which bath ſuch or ſuch appearance of a comet. Some maintaine that 
there are; but that they havetheir particular courſes,and at the end of ccrtaine 
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yeares they appeare Some other accord alſo that there arc,but deny that they 
ought to be called ftarres, becaule rhey diminilh by luctle and little, and conti- 
nue not long, and vaniſh, as it were, in aniaſtanr. 
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va way (wittly,with a large hire: the lightnings allo, alckough mar. 
ucllouſly fudden,in an inſtant dazle the 2yes, and leaue their fires proceeding 
trom the airc,that is craſhed 1nd violently beaten rogether, T berefore refit 
they not, but being expreſſed, low,and forthwith periſh. Ocher fires continue 
long,& vaniſh nor,cxceprt firit of all that aliment that nouriſhed them be con- 
ſumed. In this ranke are thoſe miracles thatare written by Poſydonins, burning 
illars and buck/ers, and other fierie impreſſions, notable by reaſon of their 
noucltic, which wou'd not altonith mens minds,it they appearcd accorcing to 
cuftome and narvre. All men are amazed that behold theſe, and beit that any 
fire either ſhine or ſhoot, be ir that prefling the aire, and by ſerting it on fre, it 


—— 
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ſubliſterh,and is repured for ſore noveltie, everie one gazeth thereat,and ſup- 
poleth itto be miraculuus. What then? Hath notthe heaven ſometimes ope- 
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moued within the bounds of the Zodiake, in which all other Planets (hape 
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n ned, and ag reat clecreneſic bath broken forth of the cauitic? Thou mighteſt ex. ex. 
cla:ime: \Vhat 1s this !? 


| | 1 ſee the Heanen depart it ſelfe in twaine, 
And ſcattered Stars from thence ſhine forth againe. 


\Which ſometimes hane ſhined before the night was'expeRed,and haue broken 
fort at mid-day;but there is another reaſsn hereof, why they appeare at an 

vnuſuall time, and although wee ſcethem not, yeteucry one knoweth that 
they cealle not to be. Wee ſee not many Comets that are obſcured by the Sun- 
beames, in whoſe Eclipſe , as Poſ{donirs reſtifieth, there appeared a Comer, 
which the neighbouring Sunne bad hidden. For oftentimes when the Sun ſer- 
ret;,there are certaine ſcattered fhres ſecnenert farre eff him:the cavſeis, becauſe 
che greater light is ſpread in ſuch ſort exer the Icfler, that it may not bee leence : 
Brit Comets eicape the Sun-beames, 
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ERNAL AXAL 


O then the Stoickes hold that the Comets, ſuch as are Torches, 
Trumpets, Pillars, and other ſuch Wonders i in the Heauen,are 
created of thicke Aire. And therefore appeare they moſt often 
inthe North, becauſe inthar place there is found much weightie 
Aire. Why then is not a Comet fixed, but goeth forward? After 

the manner of fires, it followeth that whicb nouriſkerh it. Foralthough by 

nature ſhe inclineth vpwards , yet when ſhee wInteth matter, ſhe declineth in- 
rothe Aire, according as the matter thereof tendeth or bendeth it, either to 
theright or lefr part. For ſhe hath no way, bur ſuch as the veine of that which 
once th her, and leadeth her, thither creepeth ſhe ; neither ſhaperh ſhe ker 

ourſe as a Starre, but is fedas fireis. Why then appeareth thee a long time, 

indis not quickly extinguiſhed? or that we beheld vnder the happie Gonern- 
ment of Nero, was ſeenefor the ſpace of ſix moneths, ſhaping a courſe alroge- 
ther oppolice tothat which appeared inthe time of Clardiws. Fer that riſing 
{rom the North vpwards, declined toward the Eaſt , alwayes more obſcure. 
[his began in the ſame part, bur bending rewardsthe \Weſt,declined towards 
the Sourh , and then vaniſhed our of fight, That in Claud/ws time had a quar- 
ter more moi{t, and more fit for inflframation, which thee followed. That tn 
Neroes time had a more ſpacious and furniſhed extent. They theretoere deſcend 
thicher, whitherthe matter that maintayneth them draweth them, & not their 
| way : which appeareth to be diuers in choſe two which wee beheld, whereas 
the one mened toward the right hand, the other rowards the left. Bur all Stars 
haue their courſe inthe ſame part, that is to ſay , contrarie to that of the Hea- 
vens, which turneth from the Eaft to the \eſt, and the Stars quite contrarie : 
they haue therefore a double motion, that of their owne, and that of the Hea- 
| uens, that carryeth them. 
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Am netofthe Stoicks opinion, for I thinke not that a Comet is a 
ſudden fire, but that it is to be reputed amongſt one of the eternal 
workes of Nature. Firſt ofall, whatſocuer the Aire createth,are of 
ſhort continuance, becauſe they are made of a flecting and muta- 
ble ſubic&t. For how can any thing ſubliſt long time 1n the ſame 
ſortin the Aire, whenas the Aire it ſelfeneuer remaineth like it ſel? Ir doth no- 
thing but curne and flow,and kath very little reft. In a moments ſpace iris chan- | 
ped into another ſtate then it was in be'ore : now is it faire, now rainie,then in- | 
conſtant between both;for clouds arc familiar with it,inro which he gatherech 

bimſelfe, and from which heis diflolucd, which now afſemble themſclues,ſud- | 
denly ſcatter, and neuer continue at reſt. Ic cannot bee that aſetled fire thould / 
rake his ſituation ina body lo flecting, and (hould cleaue vatoit ſo obftinarely | 
as i* nature had ſo appropriatedir, that it {hould nener bee ſeparated from it. | 
Moreouer,ifit alwaies remained annexed to that which entertaineth the ſame, | 
it ſhould never deſcend : for the neererthe Aire approchethrothe Earth, the 

thicker itis,'and never doth a Comet deſcendas farre asthe lower Region of | 
the Aire, neither approcheth ſo neere vnto the Earth, T he fire likewiſe movun- | 
teth thicher, whicher his nature carryeth him, that is to ſay,on high,or thither, | 
whither the matter co which ir cleaueth, or that it feedeth, draweth him. 
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O ordinary and celeſtial fires have an oblike way.Circular moti- | Thedifferexce 

on is the property of the ſtars, yet know I not whether any other | _ omg 
Comets haue done the like;rwoin our age bauc done it. Againe, | 
all rhat which is kindled by a remporall cauſe , is quickly extin- | 
guilhed.So do Torches burne in paſſing by, ſo Lignenings baue | 
their force fora flaſh , ſothoſe Stars that are called cranſuerſe and falling , flye 
ouerand cutthe Aire; no fires haue continuance bur in their owne fire. Thoſe 
divine Stars ſpeake I of, which ſhall continue as long as the Heauen it (elfe, be- 
cauſe they are parts and the workman(thip thereof. But thele do lomthing,they 
goe, they infalliby follow their courſes and are equal. For they ſhould every 
other day become greateror lefle, it their fire were gathered and collefted ſud- 
dEly, &enkindled vpon ſeme caule:foric ſhould be leflcr or greater,according 

ly as it ſhould be abundantly or ſparingly entercayned. I ſaid of late thatthere 
is nothing continuall whichis inflamed by the corruption of the Aire : now | 
adde | further, ir neither can abide or ftand by any meanes. For both a Torch, 
and Lightning, and a ſhooting Starre; and whatfoener fire is expreſſed by the 
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That which is 
enflamed by the 
corruption of 
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Aire, [tayeth not ina place, neither appeareth bur whileſt it tallerh. The Comer 
hath her (icge, whence ſhe is not ſo ſoone chaſed , bur the hinitheth her courſe 
in meaſure,and is not extinguiſhed ſuddenly , but vaderh by little and lictle: 


if it werea waadcring Starre, ſaich he, it ſhould bein the Zodiake. Whe (ctrerh | 2*nec2/emeth 


{s emclme an 
ſame (ori to thy 


one limic for the Stars? \Whodriucth divine things into a ſtrait ? The Planets / 

which thou only thinkeſt hausg motion, have diuers Circles. Vs by therefore . nt 
ſhould there not be others, which might bauea way proper and peculiar from | j.u4 «f wande. 
that ofthe Planets? Whar is the cauſe thatthe Headdp is vnacceſhble in ſome hs 

\ place ? | 
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place? If thou thinkeft that no Planet may paſſe che Zodiack, I ſay that a Co- 
met may hane his Circle ſo large, that in ſome place he may enter into the Zo- 
diack, This is not neceilary, bur it may be. 
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Onſider whether this becommeth not the greatneſle of Heaven 
betrer,thatit be divided into ſeuerall courſes, then to imagine 
one only Circle wherein all the Planets haue their courſe, & that 
thereſt remaine vaproktable andidle. Belecueft thou that in this 
ſo great and faire bodie, (amongſt innumerable Stars , which by 
their diuers beautie adorne and diſtinguith the night , nor ſuffering the Aireto 
remayne void and improfitable,)that there ſhould be but only five Starres, to | 
whom it ſhould be lawtull to exerciſe themſelues, while all the reſt tand,like 
a fixed and immoueable multitude? If any man enquire of mein this place, 
-why therefore is notthe courle of theſe as well obſerucd as of thoſe fiue Stars? þ 
To kim | will anſwere, that we granttbat there are many things, but what they 
are we kgow not. All of vs will conteſle, that each of vs hath a luule, by whoſe } 
| cemmand weareimpelled, and reuoked : but what this ſoule is which is the 

| Ruler and Gonernour ouer vs, euery man is as farre from telling thec, as hee is 
| vncertaine where it is. Some will ſay thatit isa ſpirit, another, that iris barmo- 
| nie: That Man, adiuine thing, andlike vnto God; This Man, a very ſubcill 
Aire, and that other; an incerporeall facultie : neither will there want ſome 
that will call it bloud; otherſome, bear. So that a man cannot know thetruth 
of other thipgs, whoas yet hath not the perfetknowledge of himlclte. 
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Hy wonder we therefore that the Comets (which are a rare ſpec- 
tacle of Heauen) are as yet varcfirained vnder certaine Lawes, 
and that neither their beginnings nor endings are knowne, ha» 
uing net their returne, bur atter a long ſpace of time? Thereare 
not yet athouſand and hue hundred yeares paſt, ſince Greece 


That there u 
ſomitwh 11 more 
in Comets then 
in other Meteors 


of fire, 


Numbred and named the light-ſome Starres: 


| and many Nationsarethere at this day who know not the heaven but by ſight, 

that as yetare ignorant why the Moone faileth, or ſuftereth an Eclipſe: And 
theſethings among vs likewiſe haue beene lately reduced to a certaintie. The 
time ſhall come that theſe things which are now hidden {hall be diſcouered by 
One Are comes | Tim< 40d the diligence of future Ages. One Age is ouer-ſhort to ſeeke out 
» wes. things, | theſe ſecrets, & a mans whole age is required to be ſpent in the contemplation 
of Heauen. Is it nota miſery for vs that wee divide this little time wee have to 
live , betweene ſerious and friuolous occupations ? Thereſhall bee diuers ages 
| thereforethat ſhall cleere theſe difhcolties: The time ſhall come wherein our 
Poſteritie (hall wonder that we were ignorant of ſo manifeſt things : wee bave 
learned not long ſince in whattimethoſe fiue Planets, which wepercciue, doc 


riſe and ſet, or ftay;why they goe direRly on, or recoile backeward, and _— | 
old- | 
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holding ſo different courſes,conſtraine vs to be curious. Not many yeares ſince 
it hath bin ſh&wed vs, whether /»pster riſeth,or ſetteth,or is retrogradesfor ſoit 
is aid, when he retireth. There bauc bin ſomethat haue faid vnto vs : youerre, 
that iudge that any Star cither ſauppreſleth or turneth his courſe. Celeſtiall bo- 
dies haue their motion,neither can they be auerted,they all go forward as ſoon 
as they are ſent, they goe. They ſhall bee no more when they ceafle ro mooue. 
Thiseternall worke hath irreuocable motions: which if they ſhould at any 
time ſtay, the one ſhould bee confounded inthe other, whereas now the ſame 
tenure andequalitie conſerueth them. 


CHa?e, XXVL 


Hence commeth it then that certaine Planets ſeeme to bee retre- 

C grade ? The courſe of the Sunne impoſeth onthem this appea- 

& rance of [low motion; beſides,the nature and lite of their courſes. 
and Circles in ſuch ſort,that at ſometimes they deceiue their ſight 
that behold rhem. In this ſort, Ships that faile witha fore-winde 
ſcemenot to ſtirre. The day will come when ſome one ſhall thew vs in what 
parts the Comets wander: why they obſerue fo different a courſe from other 
Stars, what and how great they are. Wee content our ſelues with thoſe things 

that are found : Let thoſe that ſucceed vs manitelt the truth likewiſe for their 

parts. We ſee not, ſaith he, any thing that is vnderneath the Planets. Ourcies 

ierce the Comets. Firſt, if this be ſo, it is not in thar part where the Celeſtial 
dy is of a thick and ſolid fire, butthere, where there is a brightnefle more 

rare, and in that part where the haires are ſcatrered. Thou ſceſt through the 

ſpaces of the fires, and not through them. All Stars (faith hee) areround , all 

Comets are extended, whereby it appeareth that they are no Starres : but whe 

will grant thee this, that Comets are long ? Whereas naturally according as 0- 

ther celeſtiall bodies are,they are formed round, bur it is their brightneſle that 
extendeth it ſclfe. Euen as the Sunne ſpreadeth his beames farreand neere,and 

yet hath another forme then chat which proceedeth from his beames : ſo the 

bodies of Comets are round, bur their light appeareth more long, then that of 
the other Starres. 


Ca ALVIE 


Decw'® Hy (Gayeftthou ? ) Tell me firſt why the Moone receiueth a dif- 
HEAR tcrent light from that of the Sunne , when as ſhee receiueth the 

72% (ame from the Sunne? whence is it that the is ſometimes red, and 
ſometimes pale ? For what cauſe hath ſhe a leaden and darke co- 
lour, when (hee is excluded from the ſight of the Sunne? Make 
me vnderſtand why all the Stars have a different appearance the one from the 
other,and hane no reſemblance with that of the Sunne. Bur as nothing binde- 
reththem to be Stars, although they reſemble not , ſo nothing hindereth the 
Comets from being eternall, and of the ſametondition that the Starsare , al- 
though they haue not the ſame appearance. And why?theWorldir ſelfe,it chou 
conſiderthe ſame, is it nor compoſed of diuers parts? whence is it that the Sun 
is alwayes burning in the Signe of Zeo, and ſcorcherhthe Earth with excethue 
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| bcat,and that in Aqu4ri«s he calleth on the Winter, and cauſeth the Rivers to 

freeze? Allrhis is our one Sunne, although his nature and effMts are diuers : | 
withina ſhort time afcer, he riſeth inthe Signe of 47/es, and (lowly ftcalethon | 
inthat of Z76r4; yet both the one and the other Signe is of the ſame nature, al- | 
though that in the onethereis ſwift motion, and in the other flow progreſle. | 
Seeſt chou not how contrarie the Elements are the one vnte the other? They | 
are heauic and light, cold and hor,moiſtand dry. Allthe harmonie ef the world 
is compoſed of diſcords. I hou denyeſt that a Comer is a Starre, becauſethe 
forme of the one is not anſwerable to that of the other. For thou ſeeſt how like 
that Starre is that fulhlleth his courſe in thirtie yeares, to that which finiſhcth 
his within the ſpace of twelue moneths. Nature frameth not all ker workes vp» ' 
on one mold, but glorifeth her ſelfe in her varietie. Shee hath made ſome bo. 
dies greater, ſome more {ſwift then others; ſome more violent, and ſome more 
tempered : There arc ſome {hee hath drawne from the troope, to the end they 
ſhould march apart andin [1ghtzother ſome hath ſhe put into company : hee is 
wholly ignorant of the power of nature, that thinketh not that itis lawfull for 
her to dee that ſometime which (ſhe doth often. Shee ſheweth not Comets or- 
dinarily, ſhe attributeth vnto them another place, other times,& diftcrenrmo- 
tions from the reſt: By thele Comets the would embelliſh and beautific the ex- 
cellencie of her worke, and the face of the Comer is more faire, then that it 
lhould be eftecmed caſuall ; whether it bee wee obſerue their extcnr, whether 
their more clecre brightneſle, and more ardent then others. Bur their face hath 
ſome worthy and notable thing in it; tor it is not reftrayned and locked vpina 
narrow roome, but is more large and ſpacious,and comprehendeth that which 
divers Starres imbrace. 
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Omets ſignifie tempeſt, as Ar://o//e laith, and the intemperature 
of windes and raines. I hinkeft theu then that that which pre- 
ſagerh a thing to come is not a Starre? For this 15 not in ſuch 
ſort a ſigne and preſage of rempeſtas that is of raine, when 
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Where boyling Oyle doth cracke, and rotten muſhromes growes, 


Or as it is a (igne thatthe Sea will rage, 


When Moore-hens ſport vpon the dryer Coait, 
Aud leaue the Marſhes where they haunted moſt - | ” 
And th' Herne mounts vp and leanes the watry ſhroudes, 
And ſoarcs aloft abone the higheit Cloudes, | 
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But as the EquinoRial preſageth heat or the cold of the yeare, that followeth; 
{o the Chaldies lay, thatthke Starre that gouerneth on the birth-day , ſetleth | 
and preſageth the good or cuill hap of men. Bur to the end thou mayeſt know 
that this is thus , the Comet threatneth not the Earth with winde and raine 
lodainly , (as CAr71iotle aith,) but maketh all the whole yeare ſuſpeted : 
whereby it appeareth thata Comer hath not ſuddenly drawne Preſages to re- | 
let chem vpon that which ſhe mecteth withall, but ſhee hath themin reſer- | 
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uation, and comprehended by the Eawes of the World : The Comer that ap« 
peared during the Conlulfhip of Paterculus and Yopiſcus , accompliſhed that 
which was foretold by Ari/torle and 7 heophraſtiss : For there were great and 
continuall tempeſts euery where. But in Achaia and Macedonthe Cities were 
ruined by Earthquake. Their {low motion (faith 4rifforle) (heweth that they 
are weightie, and haue much earchly exhalation in them: Their courſe likewile, 
tor almoſt ordinarily they are puthed cowards the Poles. 
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Oth the one and the other is falle:T wil firſt ſpeake ofthe former, 
why tholethings that are carried more heauily are more weigh: 

a> ©! VV hat then? Is the Planet of Sarurne, which of all others {ha- 
FEY, peth his courſe more [lowly,heauy? But iris a ligne of levitiein 
ic,that tis aboue the reſt. Burt ſhe goeth about with alonger com- 
paſle,and moneth not more (lowly,but longer then thereſt Remember thy ſe]: 
that I may ſay as much of Comets, although their courſe be more flow. Bur ir 
isa lyc te lay they goe more (lowly, for this laſt hath traucrſed the balte of the 
Heauens in {ix moneths ſpace: The former (haped his courſe in lefle time, But 
becauſethat Comets are weighty,they are carryed more low. Firſt, that which 
is carryed circularly, hath not a courſe in ſtraight a Angle. Afterwards, this laft 
began bis motion in the North , and came by the Welt vnto the South, then 
railing ber courſe vaniſhed. The other vnder Claudine appeared firſt in the 
North, and ccafled not to railc it ſelfe continually on, and vntill it was extin&t. 
Hitherro have I propoſed other mens reaſons, or mine owne, inreſpedt of Co. 
mets: which, wherher they be true or no, the Gods know, who haue the know. 
ledge of truth. For vs it islawtull to cenſure and conieAure vpon them in le- 
cret only,not withany confidenceto hnd them out, bur yet with ſome hope. 
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RisToT Le: ſpeaketh worthily,that we ought neuer to be accom- 
panied with more modeſty, then when we ſpeake of the gods : if 
weenter the T emples with a good Countenancez it we approch 
the Sacrifice with abaſedeyes ; if wee caſt our Gownes ouer our 
faces z if wee compoſe our behauiour in the moſt humbleſt ſort 

that may be: how much more ought weto doe this when wee diſpute of hixed 

and wandring Stars, and of the nature of the gods; auoiding caretl|uy all raſh, 
impudent,light,foolifh, lying and malicious ſpeech?Neitber let vs wonder that 
thole thingsare diſcovered lately, which lye hidden ſo deeply. It muſt necdes 
concerne Paxet1u,and thoſe that deny that a Cometis an ordinary Star,(athr- 
ming that it is but a vaine appearance)to intreat more exactly, if every moneth 
of the yeare be equally apt to produce Comets;if every Region of the heauens 
be fir to entertaine them, it they may be conceiued euery where, whereas they 
may wander : and other queſtions, all which are taken away, when [ ſay thar 
they are no caſuall fires,but interlacedin the Heauens, which they bring not 
forth frequently, but moue them in ſecret. How many things are there belides 
Comets, that paſle in ſecret, and neuer diſcover thernſelues to mans eyes? For 
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How God a | Ged hath not made all things ſubieQ ro humane ({ight. How little ſee wee of 


| tobe cooſidered. | that which isencloſedin ſo greatan Orbe? yen he that manageth theſe things, | 
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who hath created them, who hath feunded the World,and bath incloſed it a. 
bout himlſelte, and isthe greaterand better part of this his worke,is not ſubieR 
ro our eyes,but isTo be vilited by our thoughts, 
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Here are many things beſides, that are neere vnto the Diuinitie, 
2nd hauea power that approcheth neare vnte it , which are hid- 
den,or happely which thou wilt more wonder at, have filled our 
eycs,and fled from them; bee it that their ſubtirie is ſo great, as 
the apprebenſton of human vnderfſtanging cannot reach thereun- 
to;or that ſogreat a Maieſty remaineth hidden in ſo ſacred a retreat, gouerning 
his Kingdome,that is himſclfe, without ſuffering any thing to approch hira,bur 
the ſoule of man. We cannot know, what this thing is, whichout which nothing 
is;and we wonder if ſome ſmall fires are vnuknowne vato vs, wheras God which 
is the greateſt part ofthe\World,is not ſubic& ro our vnderſtanding? How ma- 
ny living creatpres have we firſt knowne in this World? and many things like- 


wiſe are there, that the people of ſucceeding age ſhall know, ' which are vn- | 


knowne vnto vs? Many things are reſerued for the ages to come, when as our 
memory ſhall bze extinguiſhed. Fhe World is alittle thing , except all men 
hane ſomewhar to obſerue init. Thoſe things that are ſacred are ofrentimes 
caught. The Eleuſtans alwayes reſerue ſome noueltie , to thew vnto thoſe that 
reuilit them. Nature diſcouereth not her ſecrets at once : we thinke that we are 
exerciſed in them, bur we are but poore Nouices. T hings thatare ſo hidden, 
are nor the ſubieAs and obieRs of every manseyes : they are encloſed and fhut 
vp in his moſt retyred Sacrarie. T he ages wherein wee are ſhall ſee ſomewhat, 


theſuccedent another part : why,thercfere hall theſe things bee brought into | 


our knowledge. The greateſt come (lowly, eſpecially when we ceafle to traue]] 
after them. I hat which we wholly endeuour in our mindes, wee haue not yet 
effeted, which 1s,to be moſt wicked : vices are bur yet a learning : difſolution 


| hath found ſome noueltic wherevpon ſhe may mad herſelfe and dote. Impu- 


dicitic hath atrrated ſome new thing to defame herſelfe : I he pempe and va- 
nitie of this World hath invented I know not what, more daintic and delicate 
then was accuſtomed, to confound it ſelfe : Weeare not as yet ſuthciently efte. 
minate, but extinguiſh by our diſguiſes all that which remayneth of vertue:we 
will out-firip women in their vanities ; wethat are men,attyre ourſelves in co- 
lours like flarlots, which medeſt Matrons would be aſhamed to thinke vpon: 


| We Brideitin our walkes, and tread vpen tip-toe ; wee walke nor, but flip a- 


long. Our fingersare loaden with Rings,and there is not a ioynt that hath not 


but ours, where. | A precious ſtone: Wedaily invent, I know not what, to violate and vitiate man- 


hood, and to defame it, becauſe wee cannot ſhake it off. One hath cut off his 
members,another hath retyred himſelfe into the moſt ſhamefs]l and infamous | 
place in the T heater,and being hired to die,is armed with infamie. The poore 
man likewiſe hath found a ſubicR, wherein to exerciſe his infirmitie. 
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The 1 n awd 


CUS% LAME 

fIndcreſt thou that wiſdome hath not as yer attained her perle. 
con? Inquitie ts not yet wholly ciſcoucred. Shee 1s but new 
borne,and we beſt w all Gur labour vpon her,our cies and hands 
Are at her ſcruice. \Y ho is hee that fecketh alter VWildome ? Who 
1uGcgeth her worthy any more but a ſuperficial! ng Vao 
reſpcterh Pltlofoplite or the libcrall ttudie rhereof, bur whenthe Playes and 
Paſtimes are put duwne!or when itraineth, or whena man knowerh nog how 
to Iole the time ? Therfore is it that (6 many Schooles of rhe Plilofophers arc 
emptie. I beold and new AcaJemique have no Reader left chem : Whois bee 
char will reach the Pr eceprs O!  Pyrrhon? The Schoole of Pythazoras, (whol: 
Scholcrs were f@ cnutous,) tndes not a Maſter. The new Sc of the Sexrramns 
(more powerfull amongſtthe Romancs then any other,)hauing begunne with 
great vchemencie, 1s extinguithed in his Infancie. Conrtrariwiſe, what care is 
there had chat rhe name of ſome famous Stage-plaier ſhould not bee obſcured? 
The Families of Py/ades and Batilizs , ewo famous Players , continue by ſuc: 
ce{hons, there are diuers Schollers and a great number of Profeſſors inthoſe 
Sciences. Priuately through the whole Cirie their Pulpir ſounderh: hither men 
and women trot. Both Huſbands and Wiues contend which of them ſhall bee 
neereſ; afterwares having loſt all ſhame, vnder their Maskes, they enter ino 
T auernes, caring in no fort what becomes of Pllophie. So farre are we there 
fore 'rom comprehending any of thoſe things whichthe Ancients have left in 
obſcuritie, that for the moſt part moſt of their inuentions are forgotten. But 

yndoubtedly, when we {hall trauel] with all our powerafter it,it ſober and 
modeſt yourh would ftudic this , if the Elders would teach this, 
and the younger learne it, yet ſcarſly ſhould they found 
the depth of it, wheretruth is placed, which 
now we ſeeke with idle hands and 
aboue the Earth. 


T he end of the ſeacnth and {2ſt Booke of the Natural! Queſtions, 
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The Argument of IysTvs L1ivstys. 


I \"now not whether thu be a Booke or an Epiſtle; yet 15 it to be ſenered from 
the booke of Bleſſed life» , with which it hath no correſpondence. Neyther 
know nbhen it was written yet # both the maiter and the handling thereof 
g00d and learned. The queſtion was, Whether it were lawfull ſor « Wiſe-man | 
to liue prinately and retired from the Common-weale? 1t was debated among | 
the Stoickes, who by conſent called men thereanto. He waintayncth the affirma- 
tine. And the beginning of thu booke s miſſing , that which 1s extant intendeth 
thus much. He ſaith, by the example of the chiefeſt of the Stoiques , that thu is 
both init and v(uall, who although they ſent ſame wnts the Common-weale , yet 
A went not : But that ſome embraced honeft repoſe, enen from ther 
youth; other (ome in their later dayes retired thither, like olde ſouldicrs that had 
Þ alreadic deſerued their wages. But that honeſt repoſe is inthe ſtudies of wiſdome, 
and contemplation of Nature. He adatth this, that theſe are picaſing both to 
the Stoicks and Epicures, but with ſome ſlight difference becauſe the ene doe 
purpoſely ſecke ont the Reſt, the other vpon occaſion; Namely , if the Common- 
wealth be deſperately corrupted, if a man ha e(m all authoritte and {aworr ; like- 
| wiſe if he be tnfirme and ſickly. He concludeth that enenin retirement the Com 
. monweale is handled; which he maketh double, ihe leſſer and the greater; the 
| | 08e 15 concluded and comprehended in certaine bounds and Lawes, as the CA- 
thenias 61 Roman Common-weale_ : The other is the whole World it ſelfe, 
whereof Nature hath made vs Citizens. The greater, 4 Wiſeman both ma- 
nageth and handleth euecn in his reit and retirement, eyther by writing or teach- | 


| ing. 
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Ourof the XXVII. CuaPprTtrr, 


—7He Circi,by all mens conſent, commiend vices vn- 
= ro vs. Although we attempt nething elſcthat is 
profitable tor vs, yct (hall it profit our ſelues in c. 
ſpeciail, that wee are able to rctire our ſelucs a- 
part; and why is it not lawfull for vs to retire our 
| {clucs to thole that arc the beſt men,and to chule 
| ſome patterne whereby we may dirc&t our liues? 
which is not done in idleneſle. T hen may a man 
build on that which is the þcft , when no man 
y jj commeth berweene that may wreli the iudge- 
ment which as yet is but weake, by the afhiftance 
of the people. T hen may the iite march onward with an equall ans ſetlcd pace, 
which we make vnprofitable by contrary deliberations: for among all other c- 
vils this is the worſt, that we cbange ovr vices into other vices, in ſuch ſort,as 
we hauc not that power oucr our {clues to continue in one vice, which is alrea- 
dic familiar vnro vs: we grow from one vnto another,and cauſc our ſclucs to be 
tormented daily after ſome new maner. T his likewiſe vcxeth vs,that our iudg- 
mcnts are not onely depraucd, bur ſlight and vaine : we flutuate and compre- 
kend one thing by another, we leave that which we hauc wiſhed for,and runne 
after that which we haue forſaken. In bricte,there is a perpetyall curne and rc- 
turne betweene our delire and ovr repentance. For we depend wholly on 0» 
ther mens aduice,and that ſeemeth the beſt in our ivdgement, which is deſircd 
and praiſed by the moſt , and not that which we ovght to deſire and efteeme. 
Neither eſtimate we the good or evil way by it ſelic, but onely by that which is 
moſt beaten, wherein eucry one throngeth after another. T bon wilt ſay vrto 


| me, What dooſtthou Seneca? T hon forſakeſt thine owne part, T ruly the Sto- 
| ickes ſay thus : We will bein ation cuen vntill the Jaſt terme of our liucs, wee 


4 


will not deſiſt to ſeeke out common good, to helpe cucry one,to afhit our very 
enemies, and to labour with our hands : we are they that give not any vacation 
to our yearcs,and who (a5 an eloquent man faith) bide our white baites vader 
our helmets. Weeare they amongſt whom itis ſo harda matter to finde any 
tra of idleneſſe befere death, thar (if the occaſion offer it) cucn in our dcath 
we employ our ſelves more then ever. Why talkeſt thau vnto vs of the pre. 
cepts of Fpicurus amidſt the very principles of Zenoes DoQrinc? Ifthou be ag- 


+ ericued, and moved by following one partic, why forſakeſt thou them not ho» 


neftly and couragiouſly withovr betraying ther? Behold whar for the preſent 
[ will anſwertbee; Requireſtthovany more at wy hands then this, that I cn- 
deveur toreſemble my Maſters and ConduRors? Whar therefore wilt thou 
doe? I will tra that path which they leade meegand nor that way which they 
ſend mc. 
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Cnuare, XXIX. 


Ow will I approve vnto thee, that I forſake not the preceprs of 
the Stoicks, tor they themſclues have not departed trom them, 
and yer might I be very well excuſed, although I tollowed not 
their precepts, but their cxamples, T his which I lay, wil I divide 
into two parts : in the firft I will ſhew how any man may from 

his infancie addi& himſclte entircly to the contemplation of veritic, and ſecke 

and exerciſe apart, the meanes how to arder his lite well. In the ſecond , bow | 
in his olde age he may ta{hion other men,and make them vertuous, Herein wil | 
| follow thecuftome of the vettail Virgins, which diuide and order their age | 
in ſuch ſort, that they may learne firit ot all ro vnderſiand their ceremonies, | 
and then to praiſe chem, and tinally, toreach them vnto others. | 


Linaza-LLIXAX 


Willalſo ſhew that this is approucd bythe Stoickes; not that I 
am con!trained ro doe nothing that repugnethagaink the ſaying 
of Zenoor Ch11/ppus,bur becauſe the diſpute permits mee to in- 
clineto their aduicc; and to follow alwaics the opinion of one a- 
lonc,is to offer injurie tothe reſt, Giadly would ] withit, that all 
things were already vnderſtood,& that truth ſhould be dilcoucred & contelled 
by all men;we would not then change the opinions of the Stoicks: but now we | 
ſecke the truth with thoſe men that teach the ſame, T here arc two great ſets | 
that differ in this thing, the one of the Epicures, the other of the Stoicks ; bur | 
both of them ſend a man to his repoſe; but the truth is, that the waics arc difte- | 
rent. The Epicure faith, That 4 wiſe may ſhall not hawe acceſſe to the Common- 
weale,except ſome accident happen that driveth him thereunto. And Zeno ſaith, 
T hat he ſhall not haue acceſſe to the Common-weale, except there be ſommhat that | 
retayneth him. he one ſeeketh repoſe of ſer purpoſe, the other vpon occation | 
and cauſc. But this cauſe extendeth very far,it the COomonweale be ſodcelperate | 
a5 it cannot be helped, if it be poſſeſſed with miſchicfes. The wiſe-man ſhall not | 
labor in vaine, neither hazard himſelte,knowing that it will be bur loſt time, c- | 
ſpecially ifhe hauelitcle credite and lefle torces,and that the Commonweale be 
ſo ſicke,that itneicher can nor will giue him accefic or audience. Enen as a weak | 
and conſumed man will notenroll himſe!te roge vnte the wars:and as no man 


| wiſe-man will not caſt himſeifc into a way where there is neither cntry nor a- 


will lanch a Skip into the Sea that Ileaketh, and hath waſting tymbers: ſoa 


ny iſſue whatſocucr. He thenthat hathall his commodities in their entire, may 
ſtay in the hauen, and addi bimlelfercadily togood occupations, ratherthen 
make faile,and to go andcaft himſclfe athwart the winds and wayues ; in briete, 
the diſciple of vertucs may imbrace this happy repole, wherin the moſt peace- 
able men haue licence to maintaine themſelues. T his is required at each mans 
hands,that(if he may doc it)be profirdiuers,at leaſtwiſe ſom,it not his neere'?; 
or if ke cannot,atleaſtwilc himſclt, For when he maketb bimſclfe profitableto 
others, hc procurcs the common good. Ascontrariwiſle,be that makes bimlelfe 
worle, firſt of all hurteth him{clfe,then all thoſe whom he might afhiſt bad he }| 


beenea good man, So then he that behaueth himſelfe well in bis ow ne refpeRt, |/ 
doth 
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| uers beauties. But tothe end thou mayeſt know that ſhe would be beheld enc- 


_ 


doth hereby profit others , becauſc he prepareth them the meanes whence 
they may reape profit. 


L— 


GAP AAAL 


Er vs imagine two Common-weales, the one great and truely 
publique,the which comprehendeth both gods and men: where- 
in we cannotconhine our eye within this or that limit, but wec 
meaſure the extent of the ſame with the Sunne : and the other, 
that where Nature hath cauſed vsto be borne. T his ſhall be ey- 

ther Athens,or Carthage, or ſome other Citie, which appertaineth not vnto 
me, but to entertaine men onely.Some men at one time ſeruc both theſe Com- 
mon-weales, othcrſome the lefler onely;and ſome other the great,and not the 
lefle. We may in repole ſerve this greater Common-weale, & I know not whe- 
ther better in contemplation then in aCtion;as if we enquire what vertuc is, or 
ifthere be but one or divers; whether it be nature or {tudic that maketh men 
vertuous : whether there be but one world that comprehengeth the ſeas, the 
firme lands,and that which is incloſed within them : or if God hath created di- 
ucrs worlds, if rhe matter whereof all things arc made, is continuate and com- 
plete,or in parcels: ifrhere be void intermixcd amongſt thoſe things that are 
ſolid: if God onely beholdeth his worke, or if he manageand gouerneth it : if 
he be {pred about the ſame, and not incloſed , or if he be infuſcd into all crea- 
tures:if the world be corruptible or incorruptible,and to be numbred among(t 
thoſe thingsthat hane end. W hat ſernicedoth heto God, that beholdeth and 
conſidercth theſe things? It isto that end,that the workes of God ſhovld haue 
ſach a man for a witnefſe, Wee ſay vſvally that the ſoueraigne good is to live 
according to Nature, which hath brought vs intothis World, both for cen- 
remplation and ation, Let vs now approue that which we haue ſaid here- 
rofore. 
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BP His ſhall be well approved, if cucry one aske himſclfe how great 
PAy deſire he hath had to know vnknowne things, and how much be 
2 liftencth attentiuely co all fables that are recounted vnto him. 
3% Some trauell by ſea, and expoſe themſclucs to the dangers ofa 
V24- long voyage,vnder hope to know ſome hidden things,and which 
few other men haue ſeene, Thelike deltreafſemblerh the people in the T hea- 
ters, This compelleth vs to ſearch out hidden things, and to ſeeke out thoſe 
things that are ſecret, to turne ouer antiquities,and to examine the cuſtomes of 
forren Nations. Nature hath given vs a curious minde,and knowing the cxcel- 
lencic ofher art and ſecret , hath creatcd vs to be beholders of things ſo excel. 
lent. But ſhe had beene fruſtrated of her intention, had ſhe diſconered in ſecret, 
workes of ſo great,ſo apparent, fo exquiſitly laboured, ſo proper, and of ſo di- 


ry wayes,and not covertly or {lightly,conſider where ſhe hath lodged vs. She 
harh placed vs in the middeft of her ſelfe,and bath gigen vs the ouer-view of 
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everything ; and hath not onely created man vpright, bur alſo to the end he 
might 
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Of a Wiſe-mans Reſt and retirement. on | 
might behold the riling and lerting of the ſtars,and carry his cieson cuery fide; 
the bath raiſed his head, and planted it vpon his necke, which bowcth and tur- 
neth at his picaſure. Attcrwards,lhe hath produced (ixe lignes for the day,and 
lix for the night, and hath lett no partot her vndiſcoucred, to the end thereby 
that (he might preſent them to theeye,and cnkindle a delire in him to behold 
the reit. For we fee not ail things : and as touching thoſe things which appeare 
vnto vs, wee ſce them not intheir greatnelle : but our ſight in ſearching chem 
maketi way,and planteth the foundations of the trnth,to the end that inquili- 
tion may palle from thoſethingsthatare manifeſt torhoſe that are obſcure,and 
hod ſomewhat more ancient then the worlditſelfe. As, where theſe celeſtiall 
bodies come, what was the cltate ofthe world, before the parts therof were di- 
ſpoſed, as now they bee: what reaſon bath diſcoucred thoſe things that were 
drowned and contuſed, who bath afhgned places vnto things ; whence com. 
meth ir,that thoſe things that are waighrie, arc by their naturg inclined down- 
wards ; and thoſethings that are light mount vp on high ? it beſides rhe force 
& waight of bodies, ſome higher power hath impoſed alaw on al! thoſethings; 
if that be true,and which 15 more iuftifiable,that a man is a part of God,& that | 
they are,as it were, ſparkles which that holy fire hath cauſed to fall vpon the | 
carth,and that remaine encioled in this forren place. Our thought breokerth 
thorow the bulwarkes of heauen;neitheris contented with that which is ſhew- | 
cd vnto ir, [ ſcarch, ſaith he, that which is beygop@the world, whether it bee a | 

| 
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deepe void,or ſome great extent incloled, yet notwithſtanding within certaine 
bounds. Whatisthe habitude of thoſe things that arc excluded from our 
world, ifthey be informed and coofaſed: it in eucric part they baue equall 
place, if they be ordered to ſome vie,it they are belonging to our world, or far 
eſtranged from it ; and whirle about inthe void:if they be indiuiduall, where- 
of all chings created are ro be made,or it their matter cntertaineth rhem, and is 
cucry way mutable: it theclementsare contraricthe one vnto the other, or if 
they be notat diſcord, but by diuers mcanes entertaine one another, Being 
borne to ſeeke out theſ: things, conſider how ſmall a time man hath received, 
although he employ himſelic wholly hercin, although he permit no man to di- 
Y | {trat him, and were carcfull to huſband well cucry minute of an hovre, with. 
out loling one: although he liued longer then any other, without touch of any 
croſle or diſaſter whatſocuer, yet is he over mortall,& of too ſmall continuance 
to attaine vnto the knowledge of cternallthings. Sothen T hue according to 
Nature,it I addi& my ſelte wholly vnto her,and admire and reverence her. Bur 
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' her will is that [ ſhould intend ro contemplation and ation. I] do both the one 
'- \ and the other, for contemplation is not without ation. Bur w2 muſt ſee ({aye!? 
X thou) it thou haſt diſpoſed thy ſcife thereunto, to this end onely, to reape the 
pleaſure without ſearching any other thing, then a continual? contemplation 4, 
4 and without iſſue; forthis contemplation is a ſweet and verieattraQive thing, 
0 To this I anſwer thee, that it importeth as much as to demand, with what af- 
| | feion thou addict thy ſelfe toa politique and aftiue life? Is it to travel! | 
4 alwaics, and withour ceaſing, in ſuch fort a5 thou never raiſeſt thy ſelfe from 
a the conlideration of humane things to divine? Even as it is vnlikely thata man 
by can deſire ought,or doc any work, except he firſt of all haue ſome ſcience in his 
4} ſoule,and ſome louc of vertve(for theſe things defire to be mixed together, and | 
6 compared the one with the other) ſo vertue, which is idle and without ation, 
- | is an imperſeA and Janguiſhing good, which never maketh ſhew ofthat which | 
F ſhe hath learned. VV ho wil fay that a vertuous man ovght notro aſlay in atio | 
4 how 
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how much he hath profited? Dare any man maintaine that he ought to medi- 
rate only on that which he ought to do? Is he not tied alſo to exerciſe his hand 
ſometimes,and to bring that which he bath medicated to a true efte}W har if 
the delay be notinthe wiſeman himſelte,ifrhere wanteth nor an ator,but ſuch 
things as arc to be ated? Whar, wilt thou permit himto be with bimſelfe ? 
With what mind doth a wiſe man retire himſelte? To the end he may know 
that be will at ſomewhat by himſelfe that may profit poſterity. Vndoubtedly 
wethat are Stoicks doe maintaine that Zens and Chriſippus haue done more in 
their ſolitude,then ifthey had conduRted Armies, exerciſed publique charges, 
eſtabliſhed lawes : for they haue propoſed worthy leſſons, not only roa Com- 
mon-wealc, but to all mankinde: why therforc ſhould nor ſuch repoſe become 
a good man, by meanes whereof he gouerneththe ages to come, and inftru- 
Reth not only a ſmall aſſembly of people, but reacherh all men that are living 
at this day, and that ſhall come hereafter into the World ? In bricte, I aske if 
Cleanthes, Criſippus,and Zeno,baue lived according to their precepts? I aſſure 
my ſelte chat thou wile anſwer me thus, that they lived fo, as they ſaid, men 
wereto line; butnone of theſe gouerned a Commen. weale. But.thou mayeſt 
reply, that they had noteither the meanes, or qualitiesthat were requiſite in 
them that arc admitted to the government of publike aftaires, And I ſay for all 
that,that they liucd not without doing ſomewhbar, bur baue found the mcanes 
to make their ſolitude more profitable vnto mankinde,then other mens ende- 
uours and |zbours. So then they have done mbch , although rhey have done 
nothing in publike. Beſides, there are three ſorts of life, amongſt which, there 
is a queſtion which is the beſt. The one intendeth pleaſure, the other contem- 
plation,the third aRion. Firſt of all, laying aſide all contention, and that irre- 
conciliable hatred that we haue denounced againſt thoſe who are ofa contrary 
opinion to ours : let vs ſee if theſerbree manners of liuing,do not ivmp in one, 
although they appeare vnderdivers titles. He that approueth pleaſure is not 
without contemplation, and he thatis contemplatiue enioyeth ſome pleaſure z 
and he that addiRteth himſelte to the aRiuelite, hath not wholly forſaken the 
contemplatiue. There is agreat Ciftcrence (ſaycſt thou) whether that be one 
thing which a man propoſeth,or a dependance of ſome propoſition : vndoub- 
tedly a great difference, and yer the one cannot be without the other. Neither 
is he without ation, who is contemplative, neither doth the other doc any 
thing without contemplation. The third likewiſe, whom ordinarily we make 
worſt account of, appcareth not an idle pleaſure, but that wherein he confir- 
meth himſeclfe by reaſon. So this voluptuous ſc likewiſe is in ation. And 
why ſhould it not be in ation? When as the Epicure himſelfe faith, that hee 
will ſometimes retire himſclfe from pleaſure, and long after paine, if eyther 
penitence attend pleaſure, or a leſſer griefe bee taken for a more grienous. 
Whereto tendeth this diſcourſe > To ſhew that a contemplative life is 
pleaſing vnto all men. Some ſeeke afrer the ſame, it is our place of reft and 
not our part. Adde hereunto now, thar, according to the precepts of Chr;- 
[ippus, a man may live withouttravell, notto addi himſelfe vntoidlenes, but 
make choyce of a commodious repoſe. The Stoiques maintaine, that a wiſc- 
man will beware leſt he meddle with affaires of eftate.Bur what skilleth it how 
a wiſe-man come vnto repoſe, is it becauſe the Common-weale forſaketh him, 
or he forſaketh the Common-weale? If the Common-weale ſhould leaue eve- 
ry one there (as ſhe ſearcheth not thoſe who ſeeke her in deſpight.) I aske you 


to what Common-weale a wiſe-man ſhould retire himſclfe ? Shall it be " A. 
thens? 
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Of a iſe-mans Reſt and retirement. 


thens? In which Socrates is condemned , an4 trom whence A4r:i*otle fied, for 
fearc he ſhould be condemned ? where Enuy ſmothereth all Vertnes? Then 
wile grant me this, thata Yilzman ſhovld not retyre thither : if he ſhould £0c 
&liue in that of Carthage, troubled with continuall ſedirions,cnemies of tixcir 
libertie who are good men : where Equitic and Goodnefle are baſely prifcd, 


are purſued as Enemies. He will flie that place likewiſe. If I ſhould repreſent 0- 
ther vnts thee, I ſhould nor had one that migbr ſupport a Wiſeman,or be ſup. 


gine,the repoſe beginneth to be neceſſary for all ; conſidering , that that alon* 
which might be preferred before repoſe, is found in no part. Pat caſe thar ſome 
one ay, that it is good to embarke, but that we muſt not make faile vpon 
that Sea, wherein Shipsare drowned ordinarily, and which is agita- 
ted with (uddengutits, which carry away the moſt expert 
Pilots our of their courle:I thinke that ſuch a one 
forbiddeth me to weigh Anchor, al- 
though be prayſerh Na- 
uigation. 


The end of the Rooke of 41 Viſemans Reit and retirement. 
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where enemies 2re rudely and cruelly 1intreated,and where Citizens rhemlſclu:s | 


| 


ported by a Wiſeman. And if we find not this Commonweale,which we ima- | 
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| Mon, ncuer rich : Nature deſtreth a lictle, opinion a great deale. If thou beett 
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Ontented Poverty,as the Epicore ſaith, is an ho- 
neſt ching ; but itis not now Poverty, 1t it bee 
content. Hee that agreeth wcli with his Pover- 
te15a rich man: he 1s poore thatdelireth much, 
not hee thar hath little 3 for what profiiethita | 
man to haue much in his Cofters, to hourd vp | 
muchin his Barnes, to feed much catrell, and 
lend much vpon vſury, it hee thiriteth atter ano- 
| ther man $ fortunes, if hee deſire not thoſe things | 
'} which arc gotten, bur i 1ch as are to be attained ! 
' Ackeſt thou me what mealure chere is in riches? 
Firſt,to have that which 1s neceſſary, ſecondly, tlat which is ſpthciem:no man 
can bc poſleſle -d of a peaccavle and CONtented l:!c, tbat tormenteth b1mſelte 
much abour the enlargement thereof. There is no good whatſoecuer that pro- | 
eth him that poſſcfleth the fame , except that which wee are addreſſed and | 
wi! _ecoloſe by the Law of Nature the greateſt-riches are but a compoled 
Povertie.But knoweſt thou what bounds thc = yg: of Nature hath allotted vs? 
Not to be hungry, nottob ee att h [t-, not om 1 o ſaws he ar 'd all wage 
thy thirſtthou haſtnoneed to at Fw 24s, nor follow the YWarrcs :the 
thing that Nature delireth i 7 uh ootten —__ ly (cr be'or vor i Ve ſwear 
for tupc rfluities. They are thoſe tha weare out our apparel], that "_ ilvs 
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be nd of the w hole! Vorl: 4p wy ras iiſcrable. Wrerched is hee th at iudp [th | 
Tot himfſelfe to be moſt bleflcd, although be command not rhe whole \Vorld :» | 
he 15 Not happy that thinkes not bit imſeltc 1appy. We have nothing whic! h may 
beetaken from vs, that may profit them preatly that lye in v ans for ir: ler 


/ there be very littlein thy bodie that may betaken from thee. There is nom: in, 
[ or very few at leaftwiſe, that thirſt afrer Mans bloud for Murther-lake one 
| TheThiefe paſteth by the man that is naked,the poor man hath peace in a __ 


beleagred with T heeues. He hath moſt fruit of his riches that wanteth leaſt. If 
thou liueft O—_ to nature, thou ihaltneuer be poore; if according to opl- 


loden with as many 2 200ds as diversrich men poſleſſe, if beſide theſe particular 
riches | 
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riches Fortune raiſe thee to honours, covereth thee with Gold, clotherh thee in 
Purple, bringeth thee co ſuch a height of delights and riches, that thou covercft 
the Earth with Marble Pillars,that chou not only handielt Gold & Silver, but 
treadeſt vpon itz that belides all this, thy Chambers be garniihedwith Statues 


and Pitures,and all that which cunning could repreſent,e:ther rare or exquilite 
in Gold or Siluez: thele things will reach thee to delire more greater. Na- 
tural! deliresare hinite, they that ſpring from falle opinion have neither end | 
nor meaſure: forfallitie hath no limir, truch hath ſome end; crrovur is infinite. / 
Retirethy ſclte therefore from rhele vanities, and when thou wouldett know | 
whether thou halt a naturall or vaine deſire, beholdit it ftay in any part or no: | 
it hauing gone {arre onward thou al waies findelt ſomewhat (archer off to be ar- | 
chieued,know that this is not naturall. That poverty which is expedite , 1s fe- | 
cure. \V hen the allarum is ſourlded, the knoweth that ſheets nor ſought atter : 
whenthe Armieis commanded to dillodge, (he feeketh how to iſlve, not wiiat 
tocarry with her. Butit ihe muſt make faile, che Haven hath no noyte 11 ic,the 
ſhores are not peltered with many Attendants. A troope of men attend her nor 
tonouriſh, when lhe need not with for che lelicitic of forreine Countries : it is 
an cate matter to leed a few bellies thar are well gouerned , and dcfire nought 
elle but to be filled. Hunger is ſatished wich a lirtle, bur Excefle with much : 
Povertie is content to farisfic her inſtant detircs : well aduiſed is thar rich man 
that hauing great ſtore of riches, poſſeſieth them as things that may bee taken 
from him. What mooues thee thento refuſe ſuch a one for thy cempanion , 
whoſe manners a dilcreete Wiſeman doth imitate? If thou wilt gouerne rhy 
minde well, either thou muſt be poore, or like vntoa poore man. Thou canſt 
net ſtudy any thing that may profit thee except thou haue a care of Frugalirie, 
and this Frugalite 1s a voluntary Povertie, Whole Armies baue divers times 
beene deſtitute of all things, the Souldicrs hauc ted vpon Rootes and Hearbes, 
and haue ſuftered Famine too loathſome to be ſpoken. And all this have they / — 
ſuffred for a Kingdome,and which thou wilt wonder at more for another man. 
Is there any man that will doubt to endure Povertieto deliuer his minde from 
theſe furious palkons? Many in obtaining worldly riches, baue not feene the 
end of their miſerie, but only the change. Neither wonder hereat. T he faulr 
is not in the riches,bur in the mindit ſelfe T hat which made Pouerrie ſeeme 
tedious vato vs, will make ourriches burthenſome likewiſe Even as it 5killech 
not whether you place a licke man in a woodden or golden Bed ; (for whither- 
. ſoeuer you (hall carry him he beareth his fickneſle with him:) fo it matters nor 
whether a ſicke mind bee in Riches orin Poverty , for his miſchiete followerh 
| him. We haue noneed of Fortune to liue ſecurely : for whatſoever is neceſſary 
ſhe will giue,altbough ſhe be diſpleaſed. For feare (hee find vs vnprepared , let 
Pouertic be familiar with vs:we thal be more ſecurely rich, it we kaow how ca- | 
fie a thing it isto bee poore. Beginto accultome thy ſelte ro Pouerrie : 
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Be bold my Gueit to ſet thy wealth at nought, 
Reſembling Gedin nature and in thonght. 
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Thereis no man more worthy of God then hee that hath contemned Riches. 
| And therefore I hinderthee not from the poſlethon o! goods, bur this would | 

eff:,that thou'ſhouldeſt poſleſſe them without teare;which chou ſhalr attaine 
vnto by this one meanes, if thou hopeſt chat thon likewiſe ſhalt live well with. 
out them, and beholdeſt them as things that are cranlitorie. Let him paſſe who 
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tollowcth aor thee, but {omeching that 15 in thee, For this cauſe onely is po- | 
| 


ucitic to be beloued, becauſe it dilcoucreth by whom thou art cftecmed : it is a 
great matter not to be corrupted with the tellowlhip of riches. Great is that | 
man who is poorc in his riches. No manis borne rich. Wholocuer entereth in- | 
to this world,is commanded to content himſclte with bread and milke. From | 
the beginnings Kingdomes atrend vs not. Nature rcquireth bread & water. He | 
that bati theſe is not poore ; and it ke &ounderh His detires in thete, he ſhall 
contend with 7upiter in tehicity : telicity is a diſquict thingz the rormenteth her 
ſclte,ſhe diſtempercththe braine in more then one fort.She prouoketh ſome to 
brauc ir, ſorne trocountertcic gravity, ſome ſhee maketh proud, otherfome ſhe 
bumblerh, It thou wilt kaow bow little enill there 1s in povertice, compare the 
countenance of a poore and rich man, one with the other : the poore man 
laugheth more often,and more heartily ; heis ſhaken with no care, he is aboue 
the cempelſts ofthis world, Hts care patſeth oucr hke a ſlight cloud: their mirth 
(who arc called Fortunes minions) 1s faincd : this mans gricuous and intolle- 
rable pride, alchough nor openly, yct is inwardly his rorment,and ſo much the 
more gricuous, becauſc that ſometimes they have not liberty to be publiquely 
miſcrable. Buramongk thoſe diſguſts thar rormenrt and ſwell vp their hearts, 
they arc inforced to counterfeit their bappineſle ; riches, honours, powers,and 
ſuch like, which draw vs from theright, which in mens epinion are precious, 
bur in efte& viide. We know not how to praiſe thoſe things, whereof we ought 
not todetermine according tocommonrepert, but according to the nature of 
the things chemſelues. T heſe things haue nothing magnificent in them , that 
may allure our minds vnto them,cxcept this,that we are accuſtomed to admire 
them, Far they are not praiſed becauſe they are to be defired, but becauſe they 
are deſired, T his precedent cauſe haue riches: they change the minde, they 
breed pride and arrogancie, they draw on envie, they ſo farre eftrange the 
mind that the fame of the mony delighterh vs, althovght it be barmfu!l vnto 
vs. All good things ought to be without favlr, they are pure,they neither cor- 
rupt nor ſolicite the minde, yer they extoll and delight mens mindes, but 
without any pride. T hoſe things that are goed make men conki- 
dent,riches make men audacious. T heſc things that arc 
good, givevs greatnefleof minde, 
riches inſolencic, 
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n =4 wers of Poeſie, yet debated & reſolued I with my 
x ſelfe at length co dedicate this little Worke vnto 
$N | thee, concerning caſuall remedies, which tho the 


precedent times ſpeake not of, Poſteritie (hall re- 
ſpet. From whence therefore {hall we firſt take 
1 our beginning? If thou thinkeftir fic, from death. 
What, from the laſt? Yea, from the greatelt. 
$1 Hereat Mat\kiade doth moſt eſpecially tremble; 
FF 2cither withour cauſe, in thy indgement, do they 

| == ſo. All other feares leaue ſome place alter them. 
| death cutteth oft all things. Other things torment vs, but death deuoureth all 
things. Theiſſues of all that which we feare & are affrighted ar, after they haue 
long time followed vs and attended vs,haue their period inthis:yea,euen thoſe 
who thiuke they feare nothing, yet notwithſtanding are aftraid of death. All o- 
ther things which we feare may find ſomeredrefle or ſolace. So therefore forme 
and conforme thy lelfe, that if apy man threaten thee openly with death, thou 
mayeſt delude all his threats and (light feares. | 

Thou fhalc dye: This is mans nature, and not his puniſhment. Thou ſhalr 
dye : vpon this condition entred I rhe World, that I muſt leaue it. T hou ſhalc 
dye :itis the Law of Nations e&reftore that which thou haft borrowed. Thou 
ſhalt dye: life is buta Pilgrimage, when thou haſt travelled long,thou muſt re- 
rurne home. T hou ſhalt dye : I thought thou wouldſt tell me ſomenewes; to 
this end I cameinto the \Vorld,this I doezeuery day conducteth me thereunto. 
Nature when I was borne forthwith prefixed me this limic : why ſhould I bee 
diſpleaſed herewith? I am ſworneto obey her. T hou (halt dye: it isa fooliſh 
thing to fearethat which chou cank not auoyde. Hee eſcapeth not death that 
deferrethir. Thou ſhalt dye : neither the firſt ner the latt; many haue gone 
before me,and all (hall follow me. I hou ſhalr dye: this is the end of all coat I 
ought to doe; what old man would not be glad to be exempted from ſeruice? 
Whither the World paſſech thither ſhall I paſſe. To this end are all things 
created. That which beganne muſt havean end. T hou ſhalt dye: notbing is 
gricuous that happeneth once. I know that I muſt pay that which I owe. I bave 
centracted with a Creditor that will not loſe his debt. Thou (haltdye : there 
can be no better newes, or more happy threat to morrall men, 

But thou ſhalt be beheaded: whar care I whether I dye by the ftroake; or by 
the ſtab ? Butthou ſhalt haue many ſtroakes, and thou ſhalt ſee divers Swords 
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vnlheathed againſtrhee. VV hat matters it how many the wounds? there can no 
more but one be morrtall, 

Thou ſhalc dye ina ſtrange Countrey. The way to deathis in euery place. 1 
am ready to pay that which | owe. Let the Creditor ſee toit, where bee will ar- 
reſt me. Thou ſbalr dyc in a ſtrange Countrey. T here isno Earth thar is ſtrange 
to him that dyeth. I bou ſhalt dye ina ſtrange Country. Sleep is nomore grie- 
vous abroad thenit isat home, TI hou ſhalr dye in a ftrange Countrey. T his is 
to returne into a mans Countrey without prouilion. # 

But thou ſhalt dye yong It is the belt thatmay befall a man to dye beferc he 
wiſhethir. This is the only thing that concerneth the yong, as well as the old. 
We are neither cited according to our reuenewes or yeares. T he ſame neceihty 
of deſtiny conſtraineth beth yong and olg. Ir is beſt for a man to dye, when he 
hatha deſire toliue. T hou ſhalrdye yong. W hoſocuer commeth to the lalt 
period of his Deftiny,dyeth old. Foritskilleth not what the age of man is, but 
what his terme is. T hou ſhalt dye yorg. It may bee that Fortune retyreth mee 
from ſome great miſhap, and it from nought elle, at leaſt-wiſe from old age. 
Thou ſhalt dye yong. It skilleth not how many yeares I haue, but how many I 
have recciued. If I cannot live longer, this is mine old age. 

Thou ſhalt lye vnburied. \ hat other thing ſhall I anſwere thee, but that of 
Virgils? 


_— 


Slight is the leſſe of ſepulture. 


If I feele nothing, I need not care whether my bodie be burned or noz andif 
[ be ſenſible, euery ſepaulture is a torment. 


Heauen coners him that hath ns pornted T ombe. 


What matters it whether fire or wilde beaſt conſume me,or the carth which 
is the ſepalcure of all things? T his to him that hath no ſenſe, is nothing, and to 
him chart hath feeling a burthen. Thou (halt bee vnburied. But thou ſhalr bee 
burned, bur then drowned, but then impriſoned, and locked in a Tombe ; but 
thou {balt rot, and be embowelled and ſowed vp, or caſt into the hollow of a 
ſtone, which ſhall conſume and dry thee by lictlc and little. There is no ſepul- | 
cure, we are not buried, but caft out. Thou ſhalt not be buried. Why art thou 
afraid amiddeft thy moſt ſecuritic ? This place is out of feareand danger. Wee 
are indebted much vnto life, to death nothing. Sepulcure was not invented for 
the dead ſake, but for the liuing, ro the end that our bodies, which in (ight and 
{mell are molt lothſome,ſhould be hidden from our eyes:ſome the Earth ouer- 
whelmeth, ſomethe flame conſumeth , ſome are (hur vp in tone, that will re- 
turne nothing but bones. \We ſpare not the dead, but our owne eyes. 

I am licke. Thetimeis now come wherein I muſt make proote of my Ver- 
tue. Aconhdent man not onely diſcovereth bimſelfe vpon the Sea, and in the 
Bartel], bur Vertue approueth her ſclfe euen in the Bed. am (icke. This can- 
not continue for an Age. Either I ſhall Jeaue mine Ague, or mine Ague will 
leaue me. We cannot bealwatescogether. The queſtion is betwixt mee and 
ſicknefſe, whether it will be conquered, or I ouercome. 

Men ſpeake euill of thee. But euill men. It would moneme, if Marcis Ca- 
18,1 Leliccs the wiſeman:ifthe other Cato,if the twoSciprocs ſpake theſe things. 

In ais time it 15a matter prayſe-worthy to diſpleaſe the wicked. That ſentence 
can haue no authority , where hee that is condemned doth condem os. | 
peake | 


| 
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ſpeake cuill of thee. It would move me,i! they did it vponiudgement, but aow 
they doe it vponinhmitie. They ſpeake not of mee, but ofthemelues. Men 
(peake euill of thee; they doe ic therefore becauſe they cannot {pcake well : nor 
becauſe | deſcrueit, but becaule they areaccuſftomed vnto it. For there are 
ſome Dagges; of, that nature ,! that they barke rather vpon cuftome then 
curſtnefle. 

Thou ſhale be banifhed:thou art deceiued:when I haue done all that I may, 
[ cannot paſſe out of my Country. All men haue one Country, and out of this 
no man may wander. I bou ſhalt be baniſhed, 1 am not forbidden my Coun- 
trey,bur the place. Into whatſocuer Countrey [ ceme, | come into mine owne. 
{ can be baniſhed into no place, for ic is my Countrey. Thou ſhalt not be inthy 
Countrey. I hat is my Countrey whereſocuer | liue well. But to liue well is in 
the man, and not in the place: In his power it is what his fortune ſhall be. For it 
he be wiſe,he trauclleth;if a Foole,he is banithed. Thou ſhalt be baniſhed:thou 
fayeſt thus; T hou (hair be « Citizen inanother Citie. 

Sorrow is at hand; it it be (light, let vs endure ir, patience is an eaſie thing 
to lupport. 1t it be gricuous, the glorie is the greater. Let paine extort cries,ſ0 
he expreſle nor ſecrets. A man cannot relift paine, neither paine reaſon, Paine 
'$4 tedions thing, nay rather thou art efteminate. Few men could endure paine. 
Let vs be ane of the tew. Weare weake by nature. Defame not Nature,ſhe crea- 
ted vs ſtrong and valiant. Let vs flye paine. And why! Knoweſt thou not that 
he followeth thoſe that flye from him ? 

Pouertie is grieuous vnto me, nay, thou vnto pouertie. Theerrour is not in 
pouerrie, but in the poore man. She is ready, ioytull,& aſſured. I am poore.I in 
epinion, but not in truth. T hou art poore, becauſe thou thinkeſt chy ſelfe ſo. I 
am poore. I he Birds want nothing. Tame beaſts liue their time, wilde beaſts 
find food in their (olirude. 

Iam not powerfull;be glad, thou ſhalt not be impotent. I may receiue anin- 
turie. Be glad,theu canſt not doeany. He hath great ſtore of money. [udgeſt 
thou him to be a man?it is his meanes? Who ennterh a treaſure or tull Coffers? 
Andthis man, whom thou ſuppoſeſt to be Maſter of this Mony, is but the bag 
thar (hutreth it vp. He hath much. V hether is he couetous or prodigall? if co- 
uverous, he hath nothing : if prodigall, he (hall haue nothing. I his man, whom 
thou ſMppoſcſt to be happy, is often ſad, doth often figh. Many accompany 
him. Flyes follow after Honey; Wolues ater carrion; Ants atter \ heate. I his 
treope followeth their prey , and notthe man. I have loſt my money It may 
be it would haucloſt thee. | haue loſt my Mony, but thou haddeſt it. I haue loft 
my Money. Thou ſhalt be n& morein fo great danger. I haue loſt my Money. 
how happy art thou, if thou haſt loft thy couerouſneſle with the ſame ? Burit 
{hee remayne with thee, yet art thou happy in ſome ſort, becauſe thou haſt nei- 
ther Wood nor Oile to caſt into ſo horrible a fire. I haue loſt my Money. And 
thy Money hath loſt and ſpoiledan infinirenumber of men, T hou ſhalt be now 
more light to walke on thy way, and mareaſſured inthy houſe. T hou ſhale 
neither haue nor feare an heire. Fortune hath diſburthened thee, if thou con- 
ceiueſt the ſame, and ſetle(t thee in a more ſecure place. Thinkeſt thouir ro bee 
thy wrong ? Iris thy remedie. Thou weepeſt , thou wayleft , thou cryeſt, as if 
thou wert vadone, becauſe thy riches have beene taken from thee. It is thine 
owne faulc that this lofſe doth torment and couch thee foneere. If thou hadſt 
poſſeſſed them as things that mighe periſh,thou wouldeſt not tormentthy ſelfe 


thus. 1 baue loſt my Money; another had loſt it betore, ro the end thou ſhoul- 


dcft have it, Ro | 
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| Lucius Annaus Seneca. 


I haue loſt my fight. Night and obſcurity haue their pleaſares, I baue loſt 4 
ſight. From how many defres art thou exempted ? How many things ſhale 
thou want, which rather then thou ſhouldeſt ſce, thou thy lelfe wouldeft pluck 
out thine eyes. Knewelt thou not that bodily blindneſle is a part of innocence ? 
The eye diſcouereth vnto one man an adultery,ro another Inceſt, to this man a 
houſe which be deſireth, to that man a Towne; in bricfeall ſorts of miſchiefes. 
Vodoubrtedly,the eyes are the ſtings of vices,and the guides of wickednefle. 

[ have loſt my children. Thou art a Foole to wer the death of choſe that 
are mortall, Is this a noueltie,or a thing to be wondered at? Is there any houſe 
exempt from this accident ? Calleſt thoua I ree miſerable,whoſe fruit fallerhto 
the ground whileſt his branches mount aloft? Tby child is = fruit. No man 
is exempt from theſe ftrokes,vntimely Funerals are led as well out of the Arti- 
fcers ſhop, as the Kings Pallace. Deftinie and age baue not the ſame order. A 
man departeth not out of the World in the ſame ſort as he entered. But why art 
thou vexed ? What hath happened contrary to thy hope? Thoſe that ought 
to dye are dead. Yet could I baue wiſhed thatthey might bave lived. But no 
man promiſed thee thus much. My Children are dead. They had them who 
had greater right vnto them then thou? They were enely lent thee. Fortune 
left thee them to bring them vp, ſhee hath recayned them , and hath away no- 
thing but her owne, 

I haue ſuffered (ſhipwracke. Bethinke thee not what thou haſt loſt, but what 
thou haſt eſcaped. I came naked to the ſhoare. But thou gotreſt to land. I haue 
loſt all : but thou mighteſt haue beene drowned with the reſt. 

I fel into the hands of T heeeses. But another man hath met with DetraRtors; 
another with I heeues, another with Coozeners. T he way is full of dangers. 
Complainenot thou thatthou haſt met with them,rather reioyce that thou art 
wholeand in ſafetie. I haue gricuous Enemies, Even as thou feekeſt out means 
rodefence thy ſelfe againſt the fury of ſauzge beaſts , and the venome of Ser- 
pents : ſo ſce thou fortifie thy ſelfe with ſome ſuccours againſt thine Enemies, 
by meancs whereof thou mayeſtrepulſe chem or reprefſe them , or which is 
more aſſured and better, make thy ſelfe gracious in their eyes. 

I have loſt a friend. It is crue then that thou badit one. I kane loſt a friend. 
Seeke out another in ſome part where thou mayeR find him. Secke amongſt 
the Liberall Sciences, amengftthoſe occupations thar are juſtand honeR,in the 
ſhops of Artificers. T his treaſure is not ſought out at the table. Secke our ſome 
one that cares not for goed cheere, but is frugall. I haue loft my friend. Shew 
thy ſelfe to be a brave fellow, if thou haſt but loft one, bluſh ; it an only friend: 
why truſtedftthou to one Anchor in ſo great a tempeſt? 

I have loft a good Wite. Didſt chou find her good, or make her good? If thou 
foundeſt her by chance,thou mayeſt hopeto light vpon the like. It chou madelt 
her good, hope well : the patterne is loſt, but the Crafteſmaſter is living. I haue 


| loſt a good Wife. What allowed(tthon in her? Her chaftitie ? How many wo- 


| 
| 


| 


men are there toud,that having maintained their honor a long time, baueloſt it 
at laſt? Was it her modeſty? How many haue bin numbred in the ranke of moſt 
honeft Matrons,that afterwards were Scolds and railers? Wert thou delighted 


in her loyaltic ! How many ef the beſt Wiues hauec wee ſcene proue naught, of | 


the moſt diligent, the moſt diſſolure. The minds of all vnskiltull perſons, eſpe- 
cially women,is ſubie&to incoRancy.If thou hadit a good Wite,thou couldeft 


not mainraine that [hee would alwaies remainec in that eſtate» Thereis notany | 
thing ſoinconftant and vnaſſured as the will of women. We know the divorces | 
of | 
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of ancicar Matrimonics,and the brawles of married couples, more hateful then | 


Diuorces. How many are chere that hauing ateRionately loued their wivesin 
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their yourh,haue fora &en them intheir age? How oftentimes have we laughcd | 


at the Diuorces of old 2nd marricd folkes! How manies noted loue; hath been 
changed into more aotavle hatred ? Bur this was both good, and would 
have continued good bad {he lived, Deathis the cauſe that thou mayeſt bo!d- 
ly maiataine chis. | have loft 2yood Wite;itthou ſeekeſt none but a good Wite 


thou ſhale hind her. Study thou nor abour the antiquitie of kerrace, or the No- 


bilitic of her Anceſtors, or on her worldly Pofſethons, which men prize now 
adaies more then Nobilicie. I befe rogether with her beautie will much trou- 
ble thee; morecalily (haltrhou gouerne a mind that is not puffed vp with vani- 
tie. A woman thatistoo proud ot herfelte, will make ſmall reckoning of her 
Huſband. Marrie with a Matd, that is well brought vp, & not tainted with her 
Mothers vices. A Maid that beareth not her Faihers & Mothers bequeſt at ber 
eares, that i5, not loaden with Ringsand Tewels , nor clothed in ſuch apparel, 
as coſt more then [he brought varo her ?arriage. Nor that cauſeth ber ſelfe to 
be drawne in her Coach thorow the Citie, 3nd to behold the people as boldly, 
and on both fides, as [hee would her Huſband. Nor ſuch an one for whom 
thine houſe will ſceme too little to containe her carriage and Equipage: Thou 
ſhalt worke that maiden according tothy minde, which hath not ag yet beene 
corrupted by thoſe diſfoJutions that are in publike requeſt. I haue loſt a vertu- 
ous \ iſe. Artthou not aſhamed to weep,& to call thy loſle intollerablc? This 
only thing wanteth , whether thou bewaileſt thy Wife or no. In remembring 
thy ſelfe thac thou art a Huſband , remember alſo = thouarta man. 1 baue 
loſt a good Wife. A man cannot recouer a good Mother or a good Silter, bur a 
woman iis an acceſſary good, and is reckoned amongſt thoſe which euery 
one cannot meet with bur oncein his lifetime. Ihaneloſta good Wife. 1 can 
name thee many men, that having bewailed a good Wife, bane meta ſecond 
farre better then the firſt, 

Death, banifſhmenr, paines, ſorrowes,are no puniſhments, but tributes which 
wee muſt pay vnto this life. Defſtinie ſenderh noman ont of this World, 
without giuing him ſome ſtroke. Happie is he that eſteemerh him- 
ſclfe ſuch, and not he who is eſteemed ſuch by others. But 
conſider that this happines is rare in this World, 

It hath necre vatoit miſery, and bor- 
roweth ſomething of ir. : 
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doxes of the Stoickes., 
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Ceidents : Why wee cſtceme 
A exniordnuy accidents, $6F. 
Accidents in Earthquaks, 883 | 
Achilles, no Coward, 82 
CAccins,the Poct, e 
AMcademicks , conſulted touching 
true bappincfle, 297,t0 300 
Ation,laudable ations ought to 
be centinucd without exception, 3. 
Good ations not to bee deterred by 
any occurrents, hid. How to diſpole | 
ations,193, &c. Attions crowned by 
the intent, 76. whata man doth,245, 
&c. The fruit of vnworthic acti- 
ons, . 686 
Admiration,accompanicd with De. 
uotion , the ſtrange eftets, 80. &c. 
Adulterie,thought honeſt, 9, More 


AL 


| 
' 


Many examples to proue it, 502. 
Great mens affictions ſhould confirm | 


vs, 707. Examples thereut 708. T he 


vie thereof, 709. Aﬀitions that arc 
ſcene, are ſleight,720. Others atflicti- 
ons ſhould make vs diſgeſt ours, and 
examplesthercof, 724,&c.an excellent 
courage muſt caft off afliftion, 741. 


Africanns,his Country-houle, z 53 | 
Age , one age cannot know all 
900 | 
Agrippa,the ſonne, did honour to | 


things, 


Agrippa the father. 59 

Aire, whatit 15, 782, Aire a nc- 
| ceſſary part of the World, 7583. T he 
forme of aire, 784. How airc is mixt, 


or be inflamed, 988. The Stoicks 0- 


frequent then any vice, to | 
e/E butizs Liberals, his charaQer, g4 
eAnca, his louc to his father 4n- 
chiſes, 62 
A (chines,his loue vnto Socrates, 8 
cAfaires,which be to be omitted, 
199. T hey arc no hindranccs to a 

good minde, 273 | 
Afflictions honorableand profitable, 


itudes, 500. It turneth to the good 
ot the vertuous, andthe reaſons, 5or. 


499. Proved by examples and {imi. | 


che aire1s eftcuall in T hunders, 794. 
Ayreconuerted to water, $15. The 
loweſt region of the avre molt darke, 
845. More of the airce,852. Why thc 
aire 1s peſtilent and mortall, 053 

Alexander, his ſcorne to the Co- 
rinthians, 13. His indiſcretion, 27. His 


boaſt, 97. His vanitic, 850 
Alexandrian Flicere, 320 
Ambition, to flie ambitious per- 

ſons, 252, &c 
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785. Thelituaridn of the aire, 786. | 
Why its mutable,zb;d. T hree things | 
inthe atre, 789, Whether itdraw fire, | 
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Anap!s, 63 


Anaximents, Opinion of the mo- 


| ving ot the carth, 671 


CAnger,delcribed, 512. TI bat it is 


bu:tiull, proucd by examples, 513. 


— — 


_ —_ — 


The difterences of anger, and whe- 
ther it be natural, 515. Proved by (1- 
militudes, 516. Anger not proh- 
table, proncd by fimilitudes, and a 
remedic for the difhcultie, 517. I he 
vic of anger,518. The increaſe of an- 
ccr vnprofitable, 521. Ot the hearts 


' anver, and an obicttion of T heophr a- 


 _—— — — — — — = ——_— 


/115, 522. 1 he deligncs of anger, 524. 


; JJ} 


An example to prout it, 525. Morc of 


| the force of Anger, and whence it 


ſprings , 560. T bere is no great thing 
inanzcr, 535. No generous thing 
in anger,538. Remedies againſt anger, 
540. T he fource of anger,& whenceir 
ſprings , ib:dem. Appcarances of an- 
ger, according to the habitudec of pcr- 
lons , 541. More remedies againfi 
angcr, 547. 548, 550. Another de- 
ſcription of anger, 551, 556, An- 
gcr incident to all ages, and people, 
554. The cuills that come of An- 
ger, : 582 

,_Anthonie_, vngrateful!, I05. His 
reſolution, 116. Anthonte, a patterne 


of misfortune, 709 
Antigoras, his anſwer vnto Dioge- 
ncs, 27 
A pollonins , his .opinion of Co. 
mcts, 896 


Arc [ans, his refuſal! of money. JI 
Arce/claus, his ſecret bountic, 22 
Arguments, why they arcrailed, 
and their vie, 115 
Ariſlct{c,confutcd ropching the ne- 
ceſhric of anger, 519. More vrgcd a- 
gainlt, 555 
Ariſion, the father of Xenophoen, 59 
Ariſl:aes, not vniu, 82 
Arts,4dcuifion ofthem, 362.vnto 
>68. Arts arc profitable, 373, vn- 
_ 379 
Artizansgherecompence gue vn: 


| to them, 126 
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CArtimedorns, his Op1N1ON of the 
raine-bow , 768. Obictions againlt 
21m, 76g His opinion of Comets, Sec 
Comets. | 
Aſclepiodotus, his opinion of the 


T hunder, 794 
Aſtyages, bis crueltie, 565 
Aſtronomie, 362 
AHttalns , his opinion of light- 

ning, 803 
CAnarice. See Contiouſneſſe_. 
CAuditors , which to bce eſlec- 

med, 175 
Aufidins Baſſus, his Storie, 221 


Auguſius,did honour to his father 
Octauns, 59,60. Auguſtus 1s much PCT» 
piexcd for want of good Counſailors, 
135. CAvenſtus nature and diſpoſiti. 
on, 591, 592 

 CAncaents, their vanities in wri- 
ting, 240 


B CA14, 150, &c. 

Bamſhment, no cuill therein, 743- 
It 13 but che change of place,& proofes 
thereof 745 &c.Conliderations in Ba- 
niſbment , 746, 748. Baniſhment 
hath no torment, 751. Contentment 


— 


of minde in bamiſhment, 758 
Baſcneſſe,in birth not to be contem- 
ned, 230, Kc, 


Behantor, what bchawior ro vic, 172 

Benefits, I he nature changed by the 
vie, 3. No benctit loft that is rightly 
given, tb:dem, Benctirs doubled ant- 
mate the vngratetull to ſatisfaction, 4. 
How mcn arc obliged that receyuc 
benchts, G6. Where benchits lodge, 
and thcir perpetuirie, 7. Whar they 
arc that vſurpe the name of benefits, 
ibidem. Whata bencfitis,and wherc- 
'nitconfiſteth, zh;/dem. T be ſeucrall 
kinde of benctits, 11, 12. Bencfics 
muſt not be vulgar, 14.T hc manner of 
piuing,makes the bencfit good or bad, 
21.Bcnchrs to be imploicd two waies, 
22. Benefits muſt be done ſecretly, | 
ibidem. | 
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ibidem, &c. Who mult forget, who 


remember Benefits, 23. Proportion to 
be vſed in Benchits,2 5.From whom,& 
not from whom to receive a Benefit, 
28, 30, 31. Whence Benchits pro- 
cced, 30. Benefits to þe receiued 
with glad countenance, 32, Whe- 
ther an 1nteriour thankes may fatil- 
fie a Benefit reccited, 37. Benehits 
hauc a threetold prohe, 38, Whar 
a Benefit lignifes, 39. Howa Benc- 
fir 15 requited, 4o. 1t 1s batefull nor 
t2 giue thankes for Benefits, 41. Re- 
membrance of Benches to be placed 
with the greaceft pleaſures, 43. Be- 
nefics lolt by redemanding, 44. Hard 


to know what Benefits are, 46G. The 
qualitic of Benefrs, andtheir eſtima- 


tion, 48. Benefits and outrages inter. 
mixcd are hard to iudge of, ibidem. 
On B«nchc may be greater thcn ano- 
ther, G1. V Vhether to giue a Bene- 
fit and rcltore it, be things to beere 


quired , 65, I he end of doing Be- 


nefits, 66, The content a willing 
Benefit yeeldeth , 72, T hankel.gi- 


ving ror Benefits is honeſt, 75, The | 


gainc of acknowledging a Benehir, 76. 
V'Vhether it be a thameto be ouer- 
come in Bencfits, 94, 96. VVhether 
a man may beltow a Benefit on him. 
ſeife,, 98. Benctits have relation 
both to the giver and taker, 107, 
VVhecther Benefits done to particu- 
lar men, be done to parents z and the 
an{wer, 107, 108, Certaine doubts 
relvlucd touching Benefits, 109, Whe- 
ther a Benefit may bee caken away, 
116. Whcther a man may acknow- 
ledgea Benchr , and revenge an out- 
rage done him by onc any che ſame 
perſon, 118. I he former queſtion 
anlwercd, 119. Brnehr mult be accom- 
panicd with gvog will, 121, Ot Mer- 
cenarie Benchts, 123. Whether hee 
chat buycth, reccwe a Benehr from 
him that ſeilerh, 124. Oli benehrs re- 
ceived in publique , 126. How men 
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ccleſtiall bodies, 1b1dem. Benefits arc 
in heart to be acknowledged, 133. It 
is berter not to receive a benefit, then 
ro requite out of ſeaſon, 139. The 
meancs ro bee obſerucd in acknow. 
ledging benefits, pgo. Extremicies to 


be auoyded inthe meanes, 141. T ore; 


quitea bench out of ſeaſon, isas ill a 
not to requite at all, 76/4. Other forts 
of benehrs, 154. The dutics of ſuch 
as give or receive benchrs, 157, Be- 
nefits not to be redemanded with re- 
proach, -. Iv 

Benefactor, a good benefator hath 
his memorie retreſhed with ſatistaQti- 
on, 4. He ought to preucnt him hec 
intcndeth to pleaſure, 18. V Vhat 
termes behirre a benetaRtor, 19. T h- 
conditionsot a good benetaftor, 28 
Nor ro diſgrace benetaftors , 33 
V Vhogiues to recciue, is not worthic 
the name of a benetaftor, 74. Ir is 


not ill to exhort a benetaftor to for- | 


ger benefits he hath done, ' 
Bron,con futed. 
Bleſſedneſſe, who is blefſed, 
Bluſhing. See Shamfaitneſſe. 
Body , three things in the bodie to 
bee feared, 189. The body a bur- 
then, 427. 10431 
Bookes, not many bookes, but good 
bookes attayne wiſdome, 239. &c. 
Bookes not applycd tor ſtudy are a 
mockerie, 646. T he benchit of good 
bookes, 705 
Bonamen , whether they can doe 
benehts, 51. all their benefits are but 
duties, 52. Bondmen may do friend. 
(hips, 53. Bendmen may doe morc 
then they ought, 76:4. Notable exam- 
ples of bondmen, $4: 45- 
Bountie, the arguments by which 
to know true bountic, 8. Faults in 
bounrie, ;6:4. Bountic delaied, loſeth 


158 
148 
240 


the merit, 17. T heſignes of bountie, 


13, Bounte mutt bee accompanied 
with louc, 24. A limitation in boun- 


tic, 26. Bounric limited by circum- | 
ſtance, 88. Bountie redoublcd ro the 
Covrtrey, 127, Ot benetirs trom che } -worthie benetaRtor, 
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| Brothers, whether for ſauing a bro- | Children, whether they may aoe 
| thers lite, hated by his brother, both | moregood rotheu parcnts then they 
' bee tied to acknowledge the bene- | haue received trom them, 57. Tre 
| fir, 109. A reply vpon the quelti- | childes benche the greartelt, 58, 59. 


| on, 110 | How to remedie childrens angers, 
Brutus, whether hee might acc-pt | 541, vito 544 What T vtors they 


1 


þ 


| pardonfrom Ceſar, 30 1 ſhould have, 542. Huw childrcn | 


| Buſineſſe, how to bediſcharged,205 |} ſhould be fedde and cloathed, 7#bid. 
| | Choller,vnneccllary,s50.Chollerto 
EC | be relirained, 552. It 15 an extreame 


evil], :6d. T he «fteRs, 563. See An- 
er. 


| | £ 
| (0 gle, bloudic,y. His cruel. | Chryſippus,his triuiall ſubtilties, 6 


| cic, $67, 569, 710 | His opinion of thankfulneſle, 38, His 
Cains cMarius,vngratctuil, 195 1 idle queſtion of God, 38 
Caluiſins Epicurnus , a mc rrie ſtoric | Cirus , his anger, 569 

ot him, 256 Cinna, why Conlull, 84 
Camillus,not torlaken, 82 | Claranus, bis deſcription, 2850 
Cambyſes, his crueltie, 565 Cleanthes,tis proofe ot ingratitude, 

| Capiro, a place dedicated vnto 1u- | 10g.His ſending tor Plato, 121 
| prter, 148 | Clemencie,what itis by a limility de, 

| Care, to what ro be applied, 18g | 588, The cfftets of Clemencic, 589. 
| - Carybadrs, 325 | Clemencic repreſſes offences more 
Ca/uallthings, where they are, and { then cruel puniſhments, 601. T be 
how ca;lcd, 157, to 363 | cxcellencie of Clemencic, 603. The 
Caſualties, a buckler againſt them, | definition of Clemencie, 607 

| 307, 308 Clodius,his Adulrterie, 413 
Catiline_,ingratetull, 1c 5. Hiscru- Clouds, whether fire be reſcrucd in 

| ele, 567 | them, 787, Why they thicken- on 
Cato,compared with Ylyſſes, and & mountaines, and yet no Thun- 


| 
| 

| Hercules, 661 | der, 793 
| Camlers, aniovetion againſt them, Cneius Pompeius,vngratefall, nog 


239. Calualtic an incouragement a- Cneins Leniulus, an cxample of ce- 


| gainitthem, 186. More againſt cauel- | yetous ingratitude, 34 
| ling, 245, XC. 341, 342, 343, &c.435 Coatch, the impediments in bree» 
Caiſc, what 1t is, 277 1 ding wearineſſe, 257 
Ceſar,his infolence, 24. His grati Communication,to take teed with 
rudc footer, 112 | whomtocommunicate, 199, 388 
Cains Ceſar,how hee exccuted the Comets, there divers forts, 977. 


Where they appeare, 893. How Co. 
crueltics of bis, 567 | metsare not made, and the Examples, 
Celius,the Oratour, 562 1 895. Otheropinions of Comets, 898, 


ſonne of one Paiter » 544. Other | 
Charitic,expreſt in a Pagan, 198 «| 899, goo. Whar Comets ſignitic or 


| Chaſ{1ty,an argument ot deformi- | prelage, 9c2. The vie of the Do- 
| arine of Comets, 903. A conli- 
| deration of Comets , and the ſcarch 
| ang*r, 522, Ordcr 1n chaflizing, 523 | rhercot laudable, 888. The con- 
| Chaſli2ement, how it profits more | ditions of Comets, ibidem. Sce Me- 
; then rigor, 6c1 | trors, © 
| Chaſmata,what it is,776 See lightning | Companie,to be avoided, 175 
| 


ty, 
Chaſtize,a man may chaſtize Sh 


Com- 
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Complaints, how they are vnnecel- | 
ſarie, 412 
Complexions , Whence they pro- | 
ceed, 549 
Comfort, (ee conlolation. 
Concett, what toconceiue, 182 | 


————_ 


Conftancie, a man muſt live con 
ſtantly and wiſely, 228. Examples of 
conſtancie, 651. The profitot it by 
Examples, 663.Conſtancie of minde 
to bee tryed in aduerſitie, 718, The 
condition of our life invites vs to 
conltancie, 727. Conſtancie can and 


THE TABLE 


may reliſt gricte. 741 

Conſolation, an Epiltle to that pur- 
pole, 418. vnto 422. Againſt mour- 
ning, 696. vato 511. Examples tor 
Coulolation 715.716. Wee muſt giue 
eare to Conlolation, 718. Conlolati- 
| ons of thoſe things are left vs, ſhould 
eaſe thegriete for thoſe things which 
are taken away, 726. Other Conlola 


| tions, 864 
Content , It 15 not in corruptible 
things, 663 | 


Conſcience, a good Conſcience 
contemneth oppreihion, 77. A good 
Conſcienceis a comtort in adueritie, 
ibid.\N hat is ſzaced inthe. Conſcience 
207. &c. The force o! Conſticnce,q13 
vato 8 a1 

Conuerſation, 199. Conuerlation 
with euill men, bow euill, 559 
| Cortolanus, vngratetull, 105 

Coucton/neſſe hinders thankfulnes, | 
34. What Coucrouſneſſe wants, 49. 
The euils which proceed from Coue- 
rouſneſle, 150. A deteſtarioa of Co- 
uetoulneſle, 15 1, The chaftizement of 
Couctoulſnelle, 371 

Counſaile, where good counlaile 
wants, the: eimpacience breeds hurt, 
135. How counſel! is to be diſpe- 


led, 193.&c. 


Court, good to forlake it, and the 
troubles thereof, I99 
Courtiers, the miſerie of old Cour- ; 
tiers, ſee Courr. | 
Cowardiſe, whata Coward is, 82 
| 


Contempt, to beauoided, 190 | 


Criſtall, how made, 825 
Creatures, whether cuerie one baue 

a ſence of his confticution, proucd by 
realons and examples, 482. vnto 435 
Cremutius Cordus , his conitan- 


cle, 734 
Crocoailes, their combats, and pro- 
pertics, 039 


Crueltie, the efteAs of crueltie, 58g 
Cruelte not to bee vied, 6-0. The 
danger of crueltic, 603. The dctiniti- 
ons and kindes of crucltie ſhewed by 
Examples, 647 

Curioſuie, the dangers to bee curi. 
ous, 6+ 0. I he curiolitic of the anci- 
ent Philoſophers, 889 

Cartcſie , how Curtelie is loſt by 
much craving 19. [f it bee intorced it 
bath no Merite, 21. I he care to bre 
viedin doing courtelte, 26. Reſpet 
of perſons 1n courcelies, 1614. \V hy 
courrelies are forgotten, 43. VWhe- 


' thera man may doe courtelle to the 


vngratefull, $1 
Cuſtomes, tobe elchewed, 541 
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D Anger, what isthe beſt aſſurance 
againſt danger, 863.Rcaſonsnot 

to feare dangers, 856 
Death, who die children, 205. 
death to bee contemned, and how by 
the examplcs of great men, 299. &c. 
Examples of ſlaues for the former 
purpoſe, 219. Weare borne to grieuc 
at death, Ibid. Death not co be witht 
nor feared, Ibid. 11.25 6.what death 
doth thew vs, 214. &c. We muſt me- 
ditate on death, 2i5. TI o be prepared 
for death and examples of it, 220. 
\Vith what ro deſpite death, 229. 
Preparation for death, 256. Death not 
to be refuled, 2 64.vnto 268. What we 
aretothinke of death, 272, Death is 
the Hauen ot troubles, 293.vnto 297 
What an honeſt death is ike, 29S. vn- 
to 300. Deathis calle, 509. T hey that 
with death haue not liued long, 690. 
The 
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Theaduantage of a proſperous death 
753. All men muſt die, 704. Why 
death ſpareth none.509. I he commo- 
dities of death , 731. Opinions of 
death. 732. Examples thereof , 76:4. 
The contempt of death, 807. I he 
miſerable «fc ts of the apprehenſion 
of death, 806 

Dead, Why not to mourne to! 
the dead, 702. I hoſe which wee 
call dead are liuing , and the living 
dead. 703. That there is no occa 


— — 


ſion ro bewaile the dead, 723. T he 


thern, &c. 730. No man dyerth too 
foone, 732 

D-+ts,may be demanded, 49. How 
2 man 1s indebred to himſelie. 99. 
\Vhar dcbc wee owe our Phylictans 
and Tutours, 124. 125 Debts arc 
not paid by his death to whom they 
were due, and prooucd by a merrie 
T ale, 157 | 

Decias, valiant, $2 

Delay, why and1n what ſort to bee | 
vicd, 

Delight , the yaine ſtudic thercot 
diſputed and approued by examples, 
442. vnto 447 

Delnge, The deſcription cf a De- 
lvge, 826. and 


cellent ſaying of his, 144 
Demaratus, no Flatterer, I 34 
Democritus, compared with Hera 

clitns, 652 
Deſire, to bee diminiſhed, 2c4. | 

Detire never farisfhe4, 235. Whar 

one man ought ro delire for ano- 


ther, 132 

Deſtinie,rto bee acknowledged,210 
No man knoweth his Deftinie, 733 
What Deftinieis, 797. I he meanes 
to the end of Deſtinie, 798 

Diet , how to bee vſed, 172. A 
thinne Diet beſt, eſpecially for rich. 


—— —— 
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men, 488 
Dretie , how it was attributed to 
| Starres, &c. SO 


dead nct abſent; not ro weepe for | kenneſle, 10. Againft Drunkennefle, | 


830 
Demetrins, his praiſc, 273. An cx | is moft violent, 885. Sce more in 


HIgONMS, 27« His conrempr of Ri- 
ches, 96 | 
1 ;ſcretion, how itisto bee vicd in 
o1wng, 12.25 
Diſorder , a deſcription of the dil. 
orders of thetimes, 534 
Diſſolution, whence it grew, 7J%o 
D:iſtrattion, to be anoided, 292 
Divorce , the vſe andabuſeof Di. | 
uorces, 50 
Drinking, The nature thereof, 486 
&c. 
Drunkenneſſe, aPropheſie of drun- 


—— 


and Examples thereof, 343. vn 
to, 346 
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Arth, What it is, 783. Whe- 
ther the Earth may bee drow- 
ned, $29. That the Earth is made 
to bee drowned, $31. Of Earth- 
quakes, £63. All Countries are ex- | 
poſed ro Earthquakes, 865. The na- 
rurall cauſes of Earthquakes, 867 
Dwers opinions of Earthquakes, 868 
T bree ſorts of Earrhquakes,879.880 
Earthquake, why the firft ſhake | 


Earth, 
Eclipſe, how diſcouered, 775 | 
Effeminacie , an InueQue againſt 

Efteminacie, 250. &c. More of Effe- 

minacie, 2338. to 242 
Elements, how they are ſimple, 

782. I ran{mutation of Elements, $15 | 
Eloquence>, How it is ſome- 

rimes plealing and ſometimes dif. 

pleaſing , 458. vnto 463. Againſt 
over-curious kJoquence, 463 | 
| End, of thecommon end, 215 | 
Endevour, Whether a man that 
endeuours torequite a benefit, doth 
| requite it, 152. T hat endeuoursare to 


Diogenes , his requeſt to Ar 


| beaccepted, 153 
Ens , or Being, how manifolde it 

| B53 263 
F-- 6, 
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Enwit hel it hin, 1ders .Goleie: 35 
Enuic to be auoyed, 190 
Epicuris , their blaſpaemous opi 
nions, 66.67. Epicures confuted, 68 


His opinion of mouertte exami. 
ned, 169 
Epinents , his opinion of Me- 
reors , and a Con utation there- 
of, 88948 go 
Frrours, in giuing, 2. 10. 4 hey 


ſhould not extin xguiih | Vertue, ibid. 
remedies againſt che Errours of vn 
thanktulneſle, 35 
Etza, diuers notabiethings of th It 
Mouncaine, 25Ce329 
Enuils, not to bee feared, 209. 
Evuill may come by occalions, 237 
Euill men were from the begin- 
ning, 413 
Example, how Examples (hould 
ſtirre vp our mindes, 232 
The nature of Excelle, 


y* 
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485. More of the cuils of Ex- 
celle, 220 
P-xerciſe, How it belongs to the 


bodic, and the vſe thereof, I91. It 
maketh the dangers ſlight, $og. 
Exile, lee Baniſhment. 
Externall, that we mult not labour 
inexternall things that are iIncommo- 
dious, I37 
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þ- A bins, not rath, 


Fabius Perl CMS, why hee 1s 7 
ferred, 

Faby, how they were ſlaine , _ 
conquered, 
| Faith,not to be ſought oramongl 
| lahdels, 
| ; Fate, lee Fortune. 

Fauour , an ouer-na! ty rerurne 
of Fauours doth delace the _— 
hes, 

Feare, how it belongs vnto God 
Feare to bee tempered with Hope, 
187. \What Feares are , 209. &c. 
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No man ovgbr to feare w har mul 
_ happen, 04 
ioht , Buffer-Feight forbidden 

by o. Lacedzmonians, 95 
Felicitie , to bee ſought for, 223 
Examples th. reof , 


| dependant on Wiſdome, 230. Felict- 
tie to be cuer in ourcyes.257. T he de- 
hinition of Felicitie, 474. Perperuall 
Felicitie 15 attended by ſudden mil- 
lortune, 505 
Fier, how it may iſſue from water, 
792. It hire bee the cauſe of Earth» 
quake, 871, Other opinions thar 
| hre is the cauſe of Earthquakes , 
O72 
Fiſh, 819. Of peſtilent Fi 
| thes, 821 
Flatterers, aman muſt neither flar- 
ter himfcite nor his Neighbours, 99 
How Flatterers and Flatteric con- 
found vs, 270 
Flatterie , how 1t 1s taxed 1n the 
Authour , 
Flatterie, 834. How to entertaine 
Flatterers, S;5 
Folly , All Fooles are mad, 40 
Force, when it is ſeene and appeares 
molt, 214 


[ Fortitude, what it IS, 39 


Fortune not to bee eltcemed, 193 
&c. 246. To aſlent t Fortune, 413 
Wee mult neyther require any thing 
of Fortune , nor yet depend on 
her , 473- 


| Fortune , her inconltancie, 171 


Great Fortune , great 
Care, 793 
<| Friends , what true Friends are, 
and where to bee 
found , r:6.-127. 


ſought and 
Hee that re- 


teas a Friends miferie to the end | 


ibid. | 


to helpe lim is 1ngratetull , 
Generall faults in Friends , the 
ductice of 2 Friend, and how to 
maintayne Friendihip , 169. Ir is 
a Vice not ro know what Friend- 
(hippe is, 1-50. - Friendes to bee 
prelent and euer in thy minde , 
257. See more in Friend(hip and 
Amuntie. 
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224. Felicitic a 


697.701. 706. More of 
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Friendſhip , the Lawes of Friend- 
ſhip, 29. To whom to ſhew Friend. 
ſhip, 72. Friendſhip ſcarce, 13G. 
Friend{hip deſcribed 213. How to 
| deale wich Friendſhip, ibi4. No man 
is friend but to a good man, 228. 
\W hat is excellent for friends, 245.the 
bencfits of Ftiendſhip,and the marks 
ro know a friend by, and whonotto 
| be entertained tor a friend, G43. See 
morein Friends. 
Frugalitic, the trugalitic of the an- 
| cient Romanes, 749 
Furie, a deſcription of publike fu- 
ric, 555. Furie to be auoyded, 531 
| Furnius, his Anlwer to C:ſ.r , lee 
Ce(ar. 


| 
| 


Enius, that cach man hath a Ge- 


"us, and the qualitie, 450 
Geomeirie, 362 
Gluttonte , a geſcription of Belly: 

gods, ſee Exceſle. 


God lookes for no requitall of Be. 
| nefits, 71, How God is beneficiallro 
the wicked, $3. Things to come are 
ot God, 187.188.Gad dwellethin vs, 
225. All goodneſle in God, 741d. We 
muſt aſſent to obey God, 412. Gods 
Ordinance limiteth life, 721. God 
knoweth when it is expedient for vs 
to dye, 733.Senecaes opinion of Gad, 
746. Diucrs names of God 70. How 
man is bound to God, G7. A notable 
contemplation of Gods Benefites,G8 
| Allgood comes from &0od, 69 
| _ Geod-men, His dutie ſhewed by ex- 
ample,73. How weelhould preſent 
| 2g00d man to our knowledge, 133. 
A good manis nothing without God 
 235-Good men how they are atHicted 
forthe good of others, 506 
Good deeds not to bee dane tor afte- 
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Ration, 73. They areto be Celired for | 


themſelucs, 8 
Goods, the diftcrencesof goods, 281 
\V hether cuery good beets be wilhe 
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for 288. All goods are equall, and the 
contempt diftereth not trom honour, 
297. &c, Examples thereof, 298.vnto 


300. In what goods conliſt, 491 
Grace, How it is produced by 


Prayer, 18 
Graces, what they be, 4 
Grammer, 3 62 


Gratitude, grateful! acceptance 152 
kind of fatisfaftion 39. I he vertue of 
eratefulneſſe , 80. The gratitude of 
the gods, 81 

Grecin«s [ulius his refuſal of gitts, 31 

Griefe , many remedies againſt it, 
224-328. See Sadnefle, 

Greatneſſe, all greatneſle is tranſite» 
rie, 117. The ruinc of greatneſle by 
Flatterers, 134 

Grillus, the father of Plats, 59 

Guifts , how to bee adorned, 21 
Circumſtance to bee vicd in guifts. 257 
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HAH 


[ -##:,bowto vleir, 172 
Haile, how haile is made,'and 
opinions of it, alſo difterence betwixt 
It and Snow, and why it haileth net 1n 
\Winter, $42.843. Ot ſuch as foretel| 
haile,and the reaſon thereof intheir 0- 
pin'ons, 0644 
Halo, what it 1s, 764 
Happineſſe, we ought toknow hap. 
pinelle, and the meanes toit, 612, 
T he divers definions of happineſle, 
614. Aconfutation of ſome opinions 
touching happineſle, 615, 616. 617 
Chiele happinetlc is peace of Conſc1- 
ence,618.A happy life conlifts in ver. 
rue, G23.631.5ce Felicitie, 


Hatred, tobeavoyded, 140.161 
Health, a dependant on Wile. 
dome, 23O 
Hecaion , his opinion of Bondmen 
reproued, Fl 
Helia, her Siſters vertues, 757 
Hercules, his Vertues, 13 
Hipocrifie, how to reproucit, 836 | 
Hiſtorians taxed, 896 
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Sencar, the excellencieand how 1t 


inflamcs g good (pirits, $4 
Honeſtic,the oacly good, 307 
Hope ncuer ſarisficed, 34 
Hoſtius his monitrouſnefle, 5758 
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| Grom z1me, ioyned with Pouertie is 
odious, 752 
[enorance, what itisto bei yore 
of true li c, 
[acapabili! 
torme, 
Inconſtancie, taxcd, 6 .208. Mor? 
of Inconttancie X 305, viito 383 
Why men are inconttant, 744. No- | 
thing allared vnder Heauen, 864 
Indiſcretion, in giuing is a cauſe of 
[ngraritude, I 
Infants, not to bee angry with In- 
tants, 545 
Infirmitie, of the infirmities of the 
minde, 635 
Inzratitude, whence it a a ye 
2. The great viceof Jngratitude , 


te , what vincpable of 


J3- The cauſes of Ingratirude, x 
\\ hat makes 


Whois Ingratefull, 4 :. 
men Ingratefull, :b1d.\\V berher Inge, 
tirude beto be punilhed by the Laws, 
44. Why Ingratitudeis lefc vapuni th- 


able,45.No man is a compereat ludge 


for [ngratitude,/b:4. No man knowes 


| when ro condemne an vngratefull 
' man,47.It Ingratitude were puniſhed 


few would recciue Benches, 48. How 
Ingratitudeis puniſhed, 50. The mi- 
ſerie of Ingratitude, 76:4. The diffe- 
rence betweene the Ingratefull aad 
the gratetull , 51. Ingratitude neither 
feareth nor.oweth 76. Ingratitude 


5 
deſtroyes humane focierie,/b:d. What 


' g00d a man may refuſe to doe to the 


vngratefull, 84. How a man may doe 
good to the vngratefull $5. How no 
man is vngratefull, and the contura- 


| 
| 
| 
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tion thereof, 102.103. How all men 
are Ingratefull, and the Examples of 
ir, Ic4 105,196, The Ingratitudeof 
Common-wealths, andthe Examples 
105, Heis ingratefull that yeelds (aril- 
fation tothe end he no{may be more 
beholden, 137. Prootes thereot by 
Examples, 13S. With waar heart to 
cenlure *the vngratetuil, 159. No 
wonder that many are vngratetull, 
165. No man is cxempt from [ngra- 
tirude, 161. How a benehte to an vn- 
gratetu!l man [houid bee vaderſtood, 
ibid. A man mult bee 1berall ro tbe 
vngratetull, ro approouc bis owne 
worth, 163. VVhethera man may be 
orateful co him that firit doth vs good 
\ and afrer hurt, 333. vnto 337 
Iniquitic , whata buithen it carry- 
eth, $1 
Jaiaric , not torcquite one Inturic 
with anothcr,549. How to endure in- 
juries, 5'7 2. VVhat Inwric 1s to a 
VViſcman, 665. V Vbothey aretha! 
cannot beare Iniuries, and the folly 
thereof, 66g. V Vhat Inturie is, G71: 
Ot imaginaric [viurie, i61d. 
Innocence , the goodnelle of Inno- 
neice, T7 
[nſolence , diners remedies againſt 
[aſolence, 548 
Intemperance, an Inuectiue again! 
[Intemperance, 748.749 
Intention, agood Intent isa kinde 
of ſatisfation, 2. Todchre a beaehic 
covertly , is a {igne of an ill Intenti- 


on, 32 | 


Toy, what true Joy is and where 
bred, 207. &c. 281 

Iudrement; is to be toyned with Li- 
berahtic, 14. Not to be ſuddenly cre- 
diced, 236. Thoſe Iudgements arc 
wicked that eſtceme not things accor- 
ding to their values, 450-QC. 

[upiter, why they attribute Light- 
ning vnto h1m,82 1. V Vherker he dart 
Thunder himſelte, 82 
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K ſee Grearneſſe and Princes. 
| Knowledge, how to know a 
| mays owne ſinnes, 217. Ihe know- 
ledge of the minde, 238. How the \ 
knowledge of Goodneſle came, 478 
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& Eapine, how it isto be vied, 191 
192 

Libertie, is a dependant on Wiſe- 
dome, 23. Libertic to bee ſought by | 
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ſpurning our delires, 331.332 
Liberall Studies, __ | 
Liberalitic , it is impatient of de- 

| lay, 20 


Life, itis ſhort,18 g, The Ignorance 
ofthe true Life, 205.&c. Not alwaies | 
ro begin to live, 208, How lite is tol. 
{cd,254.A bleſſed Life is likea Circle, 
398.vnto 313.2 mans life muſt be like | 


his words, 313.314. Wemuſtliue as if 
God ſtill lookt on vs, 342. By whac 
to meaſure Life, 389. Long Life is a 
g00d Life, 389.390. Life is common. 
ly ſhort, 676. How men ſhorten Lite, 


neſſe of Life, 677. The cauſe of the 
ſhortneſle of Life, 678. Who wil haue 


what long Life conliſteth, 682. 683 


but that which is paſt, and the reaſons 
thereof, 684. Whar a dying Liicis, 
| 685, Themiſcries of Life, 722. Of 
| three ſorrs of Lines, vid. Of Pleaſure, 
| of Contemplationand Aﬀtion, 93:2 
Lightning, whence it proceedeth, 
| 776. How Lightning is made, 777 
The difference betwixt itand Fulgu- 
ration 789. Diuers opinions of Light- 
nings, 790. How it growes, 791. I be 
effeAts ot Lightning, 795.804.It hath 
relation to threethings, 796. Divers 
| ſorts and manners of Lightning, 799 
| \V hy it makes things blacke, 800. O- 
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ibid. Wee mult not accuſethe ſhorr- | 


long Lite, muſt learne to die, 681. In | 


Wecan account of no part of Lite | 


| 


pinions of the ſame, 801. Of Lighte- 
pings that have ſignifications, 


Lions, a Citig burned, 379 
Liaia, her Wiſdome, $91 
Linins Druſus,a notable Example of 
him, 680 
Logitians, their lollies, 247 


and SubieRs, maintaines Eftates, 587 


prayſed, 


804 


&oue, haue love betweene Prince 


Lucifins, his Booke iudged and 
241 
Lucius Sylla, vngratefull, 105 


M 


HY trn———_ , what it is, 549 
cheeftefts of Magnanimitie,5 58 

Magiitrates,not to be angrie, 526 

Malice, the Malice of Men, 43 1 &c. 

Man, how to faſhion him to accep- 
tance, 14» Men ought to fhew fa- 
uour, 19. Mans inordinate deſires, 
36. Hee that is vnthankfull ro God, 
can neuer bee thankfull ro man, 
27. What man moſt complaines of, 
hee moſt exerciſeth, 41, Two ſorts 
of men not vngratefull, 76. A milſe- 
ſerable manexcuſſed, g7. No man 
giucs himſelfe a benefit , 1-0. 101 
Men are ſJowin recompencing Bene- 
fices, 111. Mcn muft flye extremities, 
ib.\Whether men arc indebred tothole 
that doe good vnawares, 119. The 
contrarie proued by Reaſons and Si- 
militudes, 120, Of men that benche 
others for loue of thcmſclues, 123 
No man ſhould defire his Neighbors 
burt, 76:4. How poore men may pro» 
fir great men, 136. One mans pleaſure 
is another mans preiudice, 139. How 
the Giver and Receiver of Benefites 


ſhould be affeted, i 54. Men may ac- | 


knowledge courteſie in what ſtate ſo- 
everthey be, 191. Whatmanis, and 
how to be handled, 597 
Aarcellinus,very incorrigible, 218 
Marcia, her vertues, 71 4. Her con- 
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tempt of Conlolation, 7I5 
Mat- 


et. ens. Afi... 
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Matter, what it is, 277 Natwre, Whatit is, and the diffe- 
Mec«nas, his abſurd vow, 426 [rec betwixt it and God, 6g. Na- 
Mecenas a Counlcllor to ww ture to bee taken for God, 70. Na» 
ſas, ture deſires but a little, 195. &c. 
Mediocritie, is a good thing, 213 | The ſcope of Nature, 132. Nature 
Mediocricie is Contenr, 750 to bee harkened vnto, 271. Nature 


Merrie, Examples thereof, 570. I he 
profit of the Examples, 571. All men 
bencfit by Mercie, 585. The eftets 
of Merciz, 592. Mercie is the belt ver- 
tueina Prince, 598. How it differs 
from Meeknelle, 608 

Metronattes, the ating: - 
death, 

Meteors, 762. 
ters, 763. The cftefts of Meteors, 
ibid. T he divers ſorts of Metcors,77 
Why the queſtions of Meteors arc in- 


termixr, 781 i] 


A reaſon for = 


Metrodorus Chius , his _— of 
Earthquakes, 

Minde, A letled Minde what i hy 4 
tends, and the Examples,259. The 
Mingde to be beavti fied, not the Bodie, 
331. The Minde is noc changed pr 
the place, 

Mindirides, 

Mirrors, the vieof Mirrors, — j 
| 


AMHiſeric, of humane Milerie, 170 
The Miſerie of difſolute perſons, 
$847 
Mockers, lee Scoffers. 
Moderation, how requilite it is, 
584 
Motions , all Motions not in our 
power, 2 62 
Mountaines , whether they bane 
leſle ſence of the Sunnes heate then 


the Valleyes, 845 
Multitude, the Multitude net to be | 

followed, 613 3 
Muſuque, 362 | 
Autius, no I raytor, 82 
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N Aples, the horror of the Neapo. 
litan Vault, 261 


_— 


ſeekes not ſuperfluitic, 475. &c. T he 
prohe thatriſech by ſearching intoNa- 
ture, 161d. 

Nero , compared to «Auguſte, 
$93. An excellence in Ners , 605 
A prelage of his Clemencie, 606 
The prayſe of Neroes firſt yeares 


Reipne, 870 
Nigeardiſe, the ſignes of Niggar- 
diſe, 18 


Nilus, the increaſe of Nilus, 837 
840. The Cataratts of N:/us, 838 
The Mouthes of Nz/#s, and the Mar- 

uailes, 839 

Nobilitie, without Vertue there Is 
no Noblilitie nor Liberte, 56. Ic is 
moſtnobleto do them good that can- 
not requite it, 98. See more in Ho- 
Por. 

Nomenclators , what they ate, and 
their Othce, 

Noxeltie, how Noueltie rauiſheth 
mens mindes, $8 7 


0 


( ) Zexvence, the effets of Obedi- 
dience, 587 
Occaſt 100, lee 0 portuntte. 
Ocean, the Creation of the O. 
cean, 822 
Offences, multitude of Offences, 
make Princes ſeeme lefle, 5© 
Opinion, to bee deſpiſed, 194» An 
examination of Opinions touching 
the Earthquake, 877. 878. Opinions 
examined that hold Egypt and the 
Iſland Delos were neuer ſhaken, 
881 
Oportwnitie , how to take Opor- 
tunitie to requite Benefites , 140} 
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Oporrunitie not to bee let ilipr, 105 


&c. 
01d-age, wbat Old-age ſhould 
bee, 184; 185. What it is, 214 
&c.- Old-age not to bee wiſhr for, 
204 
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Aine , howitis feared, 209. &C. 
Again\t Paine, 251 
Papirins Fabian's , the Philolelo- 


pher, a iudgement of him and his | 


\Vritings, 422 
k mth 2 A 
Parcimonie, woat its, i 


Parables, ro bee eſteemed, 269. XC. 

P:rcts, their benefite toward their 
Children, 47. Preſervation of Reue- 
rence vnto, Parcnts, G2. TI he cxcel- 
lencie of Obedience to Parents, 63 
The happiacſle ro bee borne of good 
Parents, 85 


double Parclies. 775 

Paſ$1ons, A diſtintion of them, 531 
Motionsin Paſhons, 532. Not to dil- 
eviſe Palons, 75 5. Remedies againſt 
Paſhons, 756.QC« 

Paticyce, what itis, 2S1. vnto 288 
The minde mult be confirmed in Pa- 
| tience, 415. vito 417. Patience, how 
| requiſite in aduerſiries, 565 
| 
| 


Peace, how Peace 1s to bee wilhed 
for, 259. &c. I he goodnetlc oi Peace, 
582. Againlt che diſturbersof humane 
Peace, 858 

|  Penſinencſſe, lee Sadneſ([c. 

Perfellion, a periwation vnto per- 

| ſeion, 
neſſe, Whipping, &c. And how to bz 
288.289 
Peripateticls, their Opinions dil. 
prooved, 
| Perſeverance, how neceſſary ir isin 
Patloſophie, 170 
Philip of Maccdon, a brave Exam. 
ple of bis ſeyeritic to an vngratetull | 


| indured, 
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| man, 89. The commendations of Ph; - 
lip, 90. An ObieRtion againſt PH1/;p, 
ibid. 

Philoſophic, perleveranceto bee v- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


227 
Perſecution, as of Burning, Sick- | 


466 | 


ſed in Philolophie, 176. Not to vie 0- 
ſtentationin it, 172. Philoſophie gi- 
ueth true libertie, 177. Philoſopbie 
neceſlarie for life, 193.&c. What Phi- 
loſlsphie teacheth, 194. &c. Philoſo- 
phie not to be deterred, 195.&c. Phi- 
loſophie is in deedes not wordes, 201 
&c.T rue ſplendouris in Philoſophie, 
205.&c. Philoſophie giues perpetuall 
famc, 204. Philoſophie diuerſly writ- 
ten of, and how Examples thereof 
ſhould inflame vs, 232. Philoſophie 
makes vs equall with God, 2 5$- Phi- 
loſopbie nor ſlightly to bee Rtudicd, 
269. &c.Philoſopby affeRts not words, 
213. Ataulttoncgle@ Philoſophie, 
215. vito 320. Philoſophie only 
makes men free, 363. vnto 368. The 
difference betwixt Philoſophie and 
*\Viidome, 368. T he prayſe of Phi- 


Parelia, what they bee, 774 Ot 1 loſophie, 372.vnto 379. Whetherthe 


reaching or exhorting partin Philoſo- 
phie bee more profitable, 390. ro 400 
Difterence berwixt Philoſophie and 
other Sciences, and which is natural, 
which mora!l, 759. &c. Supernaturall 
Philoſophie, 762, Diſmiflion of Phi- 
loſophie, 781. Againſt the contempt 
of Philoſophie, GO5 
Philoſophers, moſt faithfull vnto 
Princes, 395.306. How to reade them 
hearethem & ele trom the, 442.&c. 
Phiſicion, T isa great dilprace for a 
Philician to with bulinefſe, 138. The 
difterence betwixt a Phiſicion and a 
Magiſtrate, 516 
Pithazoras , how hee pacified An- 
per, ©60 
Play, what a man plaves, 245. &c. 

Playes, or Interludes, thevie, 175 
Place, how to make any place plea- 
ſant, 217. Places nor to bee changed, 
292. Tocontinucin one place is 2 to- 


ken of a ſtayed ſpirit, 168 
Placcus,bisexceliencie, death, and 

the conſolation for it, 273-&C. 

8 al Planet, 
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Go ene reno Ire TIES roo es en 


Flanct,ot the retrogradati tion of Pla. 


nets, 991 
Plato, his memorable an{were to a 
Ferry-man, 126 


Pleaſure , how men are excuſed 
from latisfying pleaſures done, 1 17 
Pleaſures cither hurt vs orfallly helpe 
vs, 215. &c. Againſt Pleaſures, 251 
Pleaſures are of no mement,3S;.&c. 
No. content in Pleaſure, 618. The 
praiſe of Pleaſure is pernicious, 620 
The difference betwirxt Pleaſure and 
Vertue,621 622. I ime imploycd in 
Pleaſures is not life, 68 7 

Poets, their vanities, 

Pompey, the light of the Pompey CS 
recalled time palt, 293. \V hy the _ 
peyes were preferred 

Poore, the poore to be imitated and 
how, 202 

Ponertic,how it is {ſubie&tto the bo- 
die, 189.199. Pouertie to bee tryed, 
197.&c.Pouerty notto be feared, 202 

Pratlers, to bee eſchewed, 252.&c. 

Precepts, more profitable vnte wil- 
dome then diſputes, and bow they 
fteale vpon the minde, 237. Precepts 
whence they flow, 401. vnto 411 
Short and profitable Precepts, 437 

Pride, in Courtiers, 20. The folly 
of Pride, 2 5. The effetts of Pride, 34 
Pridethe Errour of this Age,2 43,&c. 

Princes, the conditions of Princes 
may alter Counſels, gx. Princes muſt 
be mercifull, 589. T he careof Princes, 
593. Diftcrence twixt them and T y. 
rants, 594- T hey muſt keepe meaſure 
in Mercie, 595. What Princes mult 
doe before they bce angry, 596. How 
ill Crueltie is in a Prince, 597. All 
things net lawfull for Princes, 598 
| Princes not to bee maſtered with the 
paſhon of Revenge, 600 

Profit , how to bee reſpetted, 11 
| Profit preferred before honellie, © 49 
Preficiencie, the goodneſle of it, 227 
| The degrees of Proficiencie, 314.vn- 
| tO ZI. 

Promiſe, wee ought to promiſe no- 
| thing to our (clues, 424. How pro- 
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yy is 0 be I $8 
Pronidence, why dinine Pronidence 
ſpareththe wicked, 85. I he immura- 


bilitie of divine Prouidence 128 
Prouidence prouecd, 498 

Puniſhment, allures not good men, 
G02 
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ryions of Wiſemen, 378.379 

48. Queſtions of Philoſophie, 

401. Queſtions of Renowne, 427 
Queſtions of Ged, 439. Queſtions 
of Vertue, 454. Queſtions of WiC 
dome, 468. Queſtions of Prouidence, 
498. Queſtions of Anger, 539 
Quintus Sextius his prayle, 275 


| 
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R 4 ine, lee Waters. 

Kaine-bow, the cauſe , Celour 
and forme of it, 766. 767. Whyirt ap- 
peareth oppolite te the Sunne, 768 
T he Authours opinion of the Rain- 
bow, 770. Prognoſtiques opiniens of 
the Rain-bow , 771. Examples why 
the Rain-bow ſeemes greater then the 
Sunne, 772. Ot I riangles of Glafle 
that repreſent the colours of the 
Rain-bow, 14:4. Why the Arch is but 
balfe a Circle, 773. Of imperfeRt Ar- 
ches, 774. Whether the KRain-bow 
be but an appearance, 777 

Reaſon , how it ſhould accompanie 
Liberalitie, 14. 29. Perfit Reaſonthe 
beſt good, 235. &c. How Reaſon ru- 
lethin man, 383. vnto 388, The de- 
lignesof Reaſon, 524 
n_—_ many Authous is hurc- 

168 

Recompence, a willtorecempence, 
redeemeth want, 95 

Refuſal, is better then incertainty, | 

20 
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Repoſe, isto be ioyned with Philo. 
ſophie, 290. Repole the greateſt at- 
faire, 291.&c. How repolchath beene 
vicd by the Romans and others, 65 4. 
Repolc is to be delired , 679. Ota | 
\Wile mans repole, go8,vntog13 | 
Recreation, or Reft. Sce RepoſeL. 


Regulus, a capriue, but nor eongee | 
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Rivers increaſe in Surnmer, and other 
accidents , 825. How Rivers purge, 
826. Riuecrs vnder ground, 856 


—— - > — _— 


Riſing, the nature of Riſing, 486, 


Riuers,why dryed vp, 816. Why 


Rumour, publilherh all things, 228 
Running, how to be vicd, 191, &c. 
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Reſtitution, the method of Recftitw- | 


reRitution ro him that miſappliesthart | 
reltbred, 155. Wherher a mag (hall 


In what caſe a man is diſpenced trom 
Relticution, 156. How to make Re- 
ſtirution vnto a wicked man. #61- 
dem. 

R:/olution, a reſolute mind, the belt 
part of vs, 207, &Cc. 
Retirement, how it differs _ idlc- 

nefle, 176, 177. Retirement prai 
lcd, 228 
Renenze_ , it onely belongs =_ 4 
God, 
Kiches.che truc Ppropertic of Riche? 
96. T ruertiches is content, 168. Who 
is rich, 194, &c. To whom Riches 
are burthenous, 195, Where thede-. 
te of Riches is, 196, &c. Riches not 
ro be loucd, 202. Riches arc a Natu- } 
rall pouertie, 215, &c. An inuciue | 
againft badde Rich men, 366, vnto 
271. How we may delire and cnioy 
Riches, 475. 
are commonly poore , 479, 477- 
Why a vertuous man deſpiſerh riches | 
and the vic of them, $27. T hart Ri. 
ches are honeſt, ibidem. VVhar a | 
good man accounts Riches; and why | 
be would hauc them, 629. T he va- 
nitic of Riches, 703. To conlider 
thoſe Riches wee enioy, with thoſe 
wee muſt redeliuer, 705, All Riches 
are giuen to be reſtored, 721; The de- | 
fire of Riches is inſatiable, 750. The | 
more excellent Riches are, more wil- | 


| 


I 
_ — 


{ ingly ro be reſtored, , 723 
Riot, an inueive againſt Riot, 353, 
vnteo 356. Riot chaſtized, 371 


wicked, 85 


a barraile, & | 


624. Of inconſiderate Scoftes, 673 


be gathered from the Stoicks, and the 
reaſons therefore, 225 


ly with them, 


Repured Richmen | the bodice, . 52 


w yy 


make rel{titution to a T yrant, i#6:dem. | Q Arilcdges, what it is, and what 


it 15 not, I 45 
Sadneſſe, to be caft off, 217 
Scaurus CMamercus, vnchaſte , and 


S$culla, his crueltic, 567,329 
Scipio, how he aud his Father In | 


Scoffes, are patiently to be endured, 


Seas. See Waters. 

Selfe-loue , the cauſes of ſelfe- 
oue, 34 

Sencca, his frugalirie, 356 

Semtences , or ſhort Leſſons not to 


Serapion, his profuſe ſpeech, 233 
Seruants, a man muft linc familiar. 
242 | 
Sernitude , hath no power but over 


Shame. See Irnominie. 


Shamfaſineſſe_, the vertue there. 


| of, 182, 183 
Sheepe , of Shcepe found dead in 
an Earthquake, $32 


Shewes. See Playes. 

Sicilie , a deſcription of a voyage 
thither,727,and the application of the 
lame, 729 
Sickneſſe how it is ſubieR to tho 
bodic, 189. Remedics for ſicke- 
neſle, 324 

Sighing , the eſtes thereof, 256 

Silence), bow it is to bee wiſhed 


_ 


for, 259,&Cc. 
Simili- 
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Similitudes. See Parables. | gen in Earthquakes, 884 
Sinne, all finnes are equall, 42. A Stones, why Stones floate in the 
man mult kno'y his owne linnc, = 1 water, and other Examples, 824 


then he is ſafe, 7] Stormes , that they occalion nor 
Sleepe,the nature of (Iceping, 486, | Comets, $91, &c. 
&c, | -Stadie; not to ſiudie to pleaſe the 


Sloath, is the mother of deſiges, | people, 218. Wholſome ſtudic ro 
260, &C. | | bee applycd, 292. The fiudic of 
Snow , in what region of the ayre | goodnefle not to bee defermed, 393. 
it is made » 844- The realons to | How man is addiaed to idle {tudies, 
proue it, 845. Why Snow is ſoft, | 688. The profitre of vertugus ſtu- 
and thc reaſons and opinions for the } dies, 689. Studic mitrigateth for- 
lame, 346 | row, 701, 71 
Socrates , an excellent examplic of Subtilties , what vic thereis of fub- 
him, 159. Socrates - introduced _ tiltics, 264. Vnproficable ſubtilties ro 
the fig ureota Wileman, 631,632 | bedercfted, 448, vnto 450 
Solitude, tor whom it is go0d, 181. Sufferance, we mult ſuttcr chat wee 
The praiſe of ſolitude, 224, &c. g docnot amend, 440,&c. 
Good to entertayne happie foli- | Sunne of the circle about the Sun, 
tude, 692 | and the Moone, 764. And Senecaes 
Sophiſmes, diſallowed, 348 } opinion of the greatnefle of the 
Soxrow , no profit to them toy | Sunne, 875 
whom wee lorrow, 696. How lor- 
row ſecmes to leſſen our gricte, 69 7- 
Not to ſorrow for things paſt helpe, 9 dads, How to bee eſchewed, 
698. How thole wee ſorrow tor, | 543» Ewill occalioned by Sufpitt- 
L = 


row not for vs, 699. The greater a | on, ibidem. 
man is, the lefle {hould he ſhew for- 
row, 700. Excrcife of worthic things 
will caſe forrow, 702. Wee mult not 
ſorrow to pay God his debr, 704. 
What mcaſure to be vicd in news, 
711. Sorrow muſt not be perpetual], 
7i7: Why to refraine forrow, 719. 
Foo much forrow ſhewes cowardile, 
ibidem. Time exunguitherth ſorrow, 
20, Other remedics tor lorrow, = 
a confirmation of them, 554, 
Soule, of the imme neralicie _ 
of, 262, 427. T he foule impriſoned 
in the bodie dcltres treedome to hea 


» i 
| ['- Fewer bearers, not to bee credi- 
343 
Tempe 5, SEC SHOrmes. 
Temperance, how requilite it 1s, 
559. Examples of temperance, 751 
qq, -play , and the applicatt- 


* hal es, his opinion of witers, Bio. 
His opinion of earthquakes, 888 


ven, 735. The ſouleisthe man, ani 3 Thankefulneſſe—, ro whom to bee 
not the bodie, thank'ull, 107 

Souldiers, che lite of a Souldier not T heophraſtus refuted about An- 
eahic, 230 | ger, 520 


Speech, the vncomelineſle and he Thought ; Good thoughts a guod 
comelineſle of Speech, 233,234 | purchale, 625. Good " nat the 

Splendor, of talſe Splendors, 205, : beginning vnto good workes, 626 
&c. T hunder , how it is cauſed » 739, 


Statues, why they hane beene clo« 1 805. Ot divcrſities of Thunder, 793- 
_ : Con- 


A, pper, the nature of Supping, 486, 
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| It keepes a man vnvanquiſhed, 95. 
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conſiderations of T hunder, 805. T he 
definition and opinions of Thunder, 
806, Kc. 
T iberins, cxculed, 21 
Time, not to be ler {lipt, 167. The 
vle of time, ibidem. Timenot to bee 
ſtolncaway,a25» Thelhortneſſe and 


— _——— —_— 


Vertues are vaitcd, 289, Vertuc is 
to be aſpircd vnto, 305, 306. The li 


mage of vertue confirmed by ex- 
amples, 662. Vertuous men, not to 
bewaile their deaths, 735. Why ver- 


ſwifrneſle of time, 247 | 
Tirangs, their miſcrie, 595 
Titus Manlius, his louc to his Fa- 


ther, G3 

T ranquilitic, the difference betwixt | 
it and the troubles of the minde, 637, 
638. Remedies by which to gaine | 
tranquilitic of minde , 639. How to 
effect the remedies, 642. Other remc- 
dies, 643, vnto 654. T ranquilitic of | 
ſpirit, is berrcr then worldly digni- | 
rice, 693 

T raaile, a dilcourſe vpon trauaile, | 
432, &c. 

Treaſon, the trealons of men a» 


red, 


bodice, 


mongſt themſclues, 431 
Truth , the inccrtaintic there. 
of, | 55: 
Truſt , in what eſpecially tor ro 
cruſt, 415 

Tuſcans, what they thinke of thun- | 
der, 796. T heir opinionconfuted,and 
the reaſons, 522 
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uo gloric, the vaine-gloric of 
ſuch, as to ſatisfic, doe wilh hurt 
te thoſe hauc done them currtelie, 130. 
Ah anſwere to the former obicttt-» 
WW. 131 

Vanitie, how wilht for, and how 
feared, 451, &c. The deſcription J 
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vanitic, 761 
Vatica, of the man, and his Man- 
nor, 257 
Vertue, not ſubic to plcaſure, 66. 


Vertue alone bringeth forth ſolid ioy, 
215, &c. Verrue onecly enableth,239. 


| The reward of vertue is it ſclfe, 18. | 


conquer the will, 


| ruous men louec not the worlds goods, 
75g. TI he content a vertuous 81an re- 


833 


ceyucth, 
V ices, how vices diſagree, 10. Vi- 
ces arc as hatcfull at home as abroad, 


99. Vicesto bee acknowledged, 173. 
Men blindein vice, ſecke a cloake tor 
them, 249. Vices to bce enquired of 
and amended, 291, Olde vice inolde 
age, hardly reformed, 454. Thereis 
no evill but in vice, 508, How profi- 
table a firme reſolution is againſt 
Vice, 537. Vices not to bce flatte- 


G23 


Violence , how it is ſubic to the 


ISg 


I nder ſtanding, many things delight 
the vnderſtanding, and few things 


144 


Y oluptuouſneſſe,no voluptnous man 
1s wiſe, or bath part in a bletled life, 
619. - His plcaſores are tfollies and fn- 
ries, 16:4em., What the voluptuous 


mans paltimes are, 


691 


V owes, precepts of vowes,1 81,182, 
T he vowes of the common people, 
to be deſpiſed, 223, All vulgar vowes 


tro be contemncd, 


225 


Frvanitiein Heathen, greater then 


in Chriſtians, 


18 
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Alters, the cauſe of waters, 
how turniſhed , their efteRs 
and taſte, 812. T he (ituation, whence 


they ifluc, if the .carth giveir, and of 


raine, $13. If water iſſucs from vnder 
the carth, 8144. The true cauſe of 
raine, 817, Ot divers humidities, 
818. Thedifterencec of waters vnder 
thecarth, 820. T hc ſauours of wa- 


ters,and the examples, 821, Whence 


the 
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the eftcs of waters ifſye, $22. Of hot 
watcrs, venemous waters, and the ex- 
amples, 823. In whar ſcalon the ſeas 
are greatelt, $30, Water thought the 
cauſe of carthquake, 85g. Abundance 
of water vnder the carth, 670 

WWi{l,eac will ro bee awakencd, Iclt 
Ic j2nguilh in error, I13 

Winde, whatitis, 849, How com- 
poſcd,and opinions and con'utations 
chercof, 851. \Vhence winds procced, 
852. I henaturcot windes, 853, vit- 
e856. Otche ture principali winds, 
d 57. 1 heirnames,and of other winds, 
5858. If winde cauſe the cartaquake, 
872. Opinions ro proue the \Winde 
cauſeth ir, 873. Thecauſes why thc 
winde mzkes it, 874. The winde can 
n«:ucr bee ſtayed, and how it canſerh 
the carth to ſhake, $76. [ris proucd by 
acompari'on of mans bodie,877 How 
the winde catcrs into the carth, and 
(hakesir, 880 

Wiſemen,r'cciuc not wrong, 40,661. 
They know to whom and how to doc 
good turncy, 87, In whata wiſeman 1s 
not bound to doc another pleaſure, /- 
bidem. Mo wifſcman is ambitious, 
146. V Vhcether 2 wileman may rc- 
ceive a benclic, 16;dem., How a man 

nay 2ive to a wilcinan, andthe an. 
Pn.6. 47: All things are a wiſe. 
mans, 149. \ Vhat a wifl-mans thoughts 


arc, ibi4cm, A man may 2tuc lomec- 


chin? to 4 wiſeman, i5r. A wiſerrans 
countaiic is citettua Exampic 
thorcot, z:idons, A wileman 1s con. 


rene with himſcife, 17S, His behaui- 
our, 197. A wilcman mull ſometimes 
ſpare and rclemble the poore, 198, 
A difference berweene wilemen, and 
men (tndious, 299, 300. 647, Exter- 
nall things nevther adde nor detrat 
from a wiſcman, 253, 3-4. Wiſemen 
are cquail 4mongt 7 hemle! Jucs, 219. 
VVitemen ought to want affections, 
248, voto 353. VV:iiemen doe pro» 
fic wiſcemen, 448, vnto 450. The 
deſcription of a wiſeman, 481. If a 
wiſcman ought to be moued, 524. 


OO 
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ot anger,neither can they bee moucd 
with diſorder, 533. V Viſcmencan- 
notintanglethernſclues with miſeries, 
535- A wileman needes not anger to 
performe his duetic with, 53S. A ful- 
ler difcription of a wilcman, 6:9. 
V Vhether he pardoneth, tbidem. A 
wileman in condemning others taules, 
begins with his owneRK T heini- 
qu tie rod: cad /em. T he 
Utttcrence betweene a wileman and a 

toole,G30. I he —_ cs of 2 wilc- 
man, 6&1, vnto G68, T he cauſe why 
Vi men cngure yeany mcns infolcn 
cies, 655. Way wilcmenare patient, 


Go0. A wilcman cannot bee milcra 
bl, 742, 8c. 


Wiſh,a wicked wilh,a wicked crime, 
138, 1 owilhone 200d, to anothers 
prenudice, 15 Vainc-glorious, 129 

1 iſdome, what truits procecd from 
wiſedome, 145. How it goth inſtruct, 
192, \Wiledome the conucnicncie of 
our will, 201, &c, How to perſeuer in 
wiſdome, 230. How to obtaine Wile 
dome, 1h:de _ The Authors of wiſc- 
dome arc vencrable, 276, &c. An cx- 
hortat!ion to wifedome, 34 7. 1 he beſt 
wifodome is to bee conltunt againlt 
troublcs, 07} 

TT omen,their trange thoughts, 9, 

/onders, how the worlds wonders 
arc dilcoucrcd, 904 

WWoras, notto be negleted, 269 

World, tbe trailtic of it, 696. All 
worldly aftairesaretrifies, 761, &c. 

Worke_—, the difference berweene a 
profitable worke and a benehir, $84 

Wrath, it aſhſterh madnefle, 197 
The deſcription of wrath, 55+. | ke 
prevention by icarning mens narures, 
$53. How burtfull wrath is, and 
three remedies thereof , 557. O- 


ther reraedies, 560, 161, 562, 563, 


73» and fo vnto 579. The vanitie 
of wrath, 577. Thatwrathisa pat 
(10n ofthe minde, 

Writing , It is the Image of the 
minde, 


700 


| 


VVikacs not ſubiea to the motions 
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minde, 233. VVriting and Reading 

to bce turned inte 2 nouriſhing ſub- 
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